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The  Arizona  Governorship. 
Arizona  appears  to  have  caught  a  bad  contagion  from 
her  near  and  chronically  turbulent  neighbor  Mexico, 
as  illustrated  in  the  contention  over  the  governor- 
ship of  that  state  between  Hunt  and  Campbell.  Hunt 
is,  or  was,  the  incumbent.  Campbell,  according  to 
the  face  of  the  returns,  and  under  official  certifi- 
cation, won  the  election  by  a  margin  of  thirty  votes 
or  some  such  matter.  Hunt  demanded  and  secured 
a  judicial  order  for  a  recount,  asserting  irregularities 
and  claiming  his  own  reelection.  In  the  meantime  Jan- 
uary 1st,  the  date  of  inauguration  for  a  new  guberna- 
torial term,  rolled  round.  Campbell  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  demanded  the  office,  was  refused,  and  went 
through  a  swearing-in  ceremony  on  the  portico  of  the 
State  Capitol.  Hunt  declined  to  surrender  the  rooms, 
books,  records,  etc.,  of  the  executive  office,  and  held — 
and  still  holds — possession  with  the  aid  of  a  force  of 
specially-commissioned  ruffians.  Happily,  through  the 
moderation  of  Campbell,  there  has  been  no  actual  clash 
between  forces;  but  it  was  a  close  call  and  the  matter 
is  not  yet  determined.  This  is  much  like  what  hap- 
pens beyond  the  Mexican  border  and  in  many  of  the 


neighboring  Spanish-American  states.  The  political 
and  social  confusions  which  keep  these  countries  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  turmoil  are  a  direct  effect  of  un- 
willingness to  accept  results  of  elections.  It  is  here, 
in  his  willingness  to  abide  by  results  as  they  may  be 
determined  under  the  law,  that  the  political  superiority 
of  the  Anglo-American  over  the  Spanish-American  is 
shown.  Given  the  spirit  that  rules  in  Mexico  and  else- 
where in  the  so-called  Latm-American  countries,  and 
the  American  Republic  would  have  gone  on  the  rocks 
more  than  a  half  century  ago.  It  nearly  came  to  that 
when  the  states  of  the  South  refused  to  accept  the 
result  of  the  election  of  1860.  It  will  come  to  just  that 
if  the  spirit  which  rules  in  Arizona  shall  ever  become 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  Governor  Hunt  may 
be  a  respectable  and  a  worthy  man;  it  may  turn  out 
upon  recount  of  votes  that  he  has  been  elected  to  the 
governorship.  But  he  is  gravely  wrong  and  he  is 
making  a  precedent  of  treasonable  stubbornness  in  de- 
clining to  surrender  powers  which  under  legal  man- 
date have  been  given  over  by  the  public  choice  to 
another  man. 


As  to  Peace. 

"No  belligerent,"  declares  the  Berliner  Tagcblatt, 
"can  publish  its  terms."  Here  we  have  a  truth  frankly 
declared.  Terms  of  peace  as  between  nations  at  war 
are  never  definitely  set  forth  in  advance.  In  truth, 
they  are  never  determined  in  advance.  Differences 
between  nations,  like  differences  between  individuals, 
are  first  or  last  settled  upon  the  principle  of  give- 
and-take  ;  and  if  nations  are  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  compromise — if  their  demands  are 
so  hard-and-fast  as  to  be  non-susceptible  of  modifica- 
tion, then  there  is  no  help  but  to  go  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  a  military  determination. 

Applied  to  the  present  situation,  this  means  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  in  Europe  until  one  side  or  the 
other  under  compulsion  of  exhaustion  and  distress 
shall  cry  enough.  That  condition  is  so  far  away  as 
to  be  beyond  the  limit  of  reasonable  calculation.  Both 
sides  have  still  vast  reserves.  Both  are  under  stress  very 
obviously,  but  neither  has  or  is  likely  soon  to  reach 
a  state  where  it  may  not  continue  to  send  forth  new 
swarms  of  troops  and  fresh  supplies  of  war  materials. 
Left  to  a  military  verdict,  the  end  of  the  war  is  subject 
to  an  indefinite  postponement,  with  continuation  of 
horrors  which  shock  humanity  and  debase  civilization. 

Whoever  is  looking  to  see  either  side  in  the  present 
war  crushed  and  prostrate  is  deluding  himself.  There 
is  no  force  that  can  bring  literally  to  its  knees  powers 
of  the  magnitude  either  of  the  Teutonic  nations  or  of 
the  Allied  peoples.  In  this  war  nobody  is  going  to  be 
beaten  in  the  sense  of  complete  and  abject  surrender. 
Sooner  or  later,  no  matter  what  may  happen,  the  con- 
flict will  be  ended  in  compromise.  And  who  would 
wish  it  otherwise?  Can  there  be  anybody  so  besotted 
either  at  the  points  of  political  blindness  or  of  inhu- 
manity as  to  wish  to  see  Germany  and  her  institutions 
effaced  from  the  powers  which  occupy  and  rule  the 
continent  of  Europe?  Again,  can  there  be  anybody 
willing  to  see  England  reduced  to  impotence,  her  na- 
tional spirit  sacrificed  and  lost,  the  civilization  of 
which  she  has  been  a  guardian  crippled  or  destroyed? 
Is  there  a  mind  so  cruelly  obsessed  that  it  would  will- 
ingly witness  the  crushing  of  the  gallant  spirit  that  has 
animated  the  French  people  in  the  past  two  years, 
to  see  "half  the  art  of  the  world"  supinely  perish? 
Can  there  be  any  so  deaf  and  blind  to  the  claims 
of  liberty  as  to  be  willing  to  see  Italy  again  under 
a  foreign  yoke?  Is  there  anybody  who  would  willing!) 
see  Russia,  upon  whom  the  dawn  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion is  just  appearing,  set  back  to  that  condition  which 
prevailed  in  earlier  times?     And  is  there  anybody  to 


consent  without  hiding  his  face  that  further  humilia- 
tions and  injuries  be  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Bel- 
gium, whose  only  offense  is  their  love  of  country  and 
their  willingness  to  die  in  her  defense? 

Permanent  peace  is  a  phrase  which  falls  trippingly 
from  the  tongue — just  now  it  is  falling  trippingly  from 
many  tongues.  But  permanent  peace  is  a  delusion  of 
thoughtless  minds.  There  never  has  been  such  a  thing 
as  permanent  peace,  and  not  until  human  interests  and 
human  passions  shall  be  something  less  or  something 
different  can  there  be  permanent  peace.  Any  peace 
must  be  based  upon  considerations  which  time  and 
the  progress  of  events  must  inevitably  modify.  The 
most  and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  peace 
founded  in  mutual  concession,  a  peace  "patched  up," 
so  to  speak,  upon  compromise  of  interests  by  inter 
change  and  acceptance  of  concessions. 

Of  all  the  chances  of  peace  that  which  rests  upon 
the  crushing  out  of  peoples  and  forces  is  the  most 
delusive.  Peace  does  not  come  in  that  way.  Pro- 
fessor Pope  of  Berkeley  has  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
of  a  peace  won  by  the  "finished  fight."  and  supplies 
historical  citations  in  support  of  his  theory.  Poland, 
for  all  her  dynasty  was  dethroned,  her  system  nulli- 
fied, her  fair  territories  stripped,  shorn,  divided,  was 
not  destroyed.  Today,  as  he  truly  declares,  the  Polish 
question  is  still  dangerously  alive.  Xapoleon  did  not 
"finish"  Prussia  or  destroy  the  spirit  and  the  vitality 
of  her  people,  as  he  subsequently  discovered  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  Prussia,  for  all  the  thoroughness  of 
her  methods  and  the  cruelty  of  her  reprisals,  did  not 
"finish"  or  even  cripple  France  in  1871.  The  prin- 
ciple has  had  august  recognition.  Xapoleon.  the  verv 
apostle  of  force,  is  quoted  as  declaring  in  one  of 
the  latest  of  his  pronouncements,  "As  I  look  upon  so 
much  that  I  know  of  human  history.  I  have  to  record 
the  judgment  that  force  has  never  accomplished  any- 
thing that  was  permanent." 

Summing  up  his  argument,  Professor  Pope  savs, 
"Permanent  peace  can  only  come  through  the  express 
and  cooperative  will  of  mankind  as  a  whole."  It  is  a 
far  cry  to  peace  upon  this  basis — so  far  a  cry  as  to  impel 
the  imagination  to  future  ages,  to  new  and  higher 
motives  of  interest,  of  passion,  of  human  thought  and 
human  action.  Immediate  peace,  or  peace  relatively 
immediate,  can  come  through  concession  and  compro- 
mise, and  it  can  come  in  no  other  way. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  to  be  found  on  both 
sides,  who  believe  devoutly  that  this  war  is  a  war  be- 
tween God  and  Satan.  It  may  be  so.  But  God  is  not 
all  on  either  side;  nor  is  Satan.  Is  it  not  a  reason- 
able judgment  that  all  the  peoples  involved  have 
stood  in  need  of  chastening — as  assuredly  all  are  being 
chastened? 


The  Board  of  Health. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  report  prepared  for  the 
San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  by  the  Xew  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  will  have  observed  the 
prevailing  tendency  in  its  recommendations  toward  a 
simplification  of  the  city  government  by  vesting  au- 
thority in  carefully  chosen  individuals  rather  than  in 
departments  and  boards.  Perhaps  there  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  when  elaborate  systems  of 
checks  and  balances  were  essential  to  municipal  insti- 
tutions, but  that  time  has  certainly  passed.  Modern 
ideas  of  efficiency  demand  a  centralized  administration 
and  centralized  responsibility.  They  demand  that  public 
approval  or  disapproval  be  directed  toward  individuals 
rather  than  toward  some  evasive  aggregate  of  officials. 

This  principle  of  individual  responsibility  finds  fur- 
ther expression  in  the  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  department  of  public  1  rk 
of  the  department  is  specialized  and 
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It  requires  definite  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  that 
broad  capacity  for  affairs  that  is  usually  known  as  com- 
mon sense.  The  present  board  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers, three  of  them  being  physicians  and  four  of  them 
laymen — one  a  lawyer,  one  a  wool  merchant,  one  a 
plumber,  and  one  an  hotel-keeper.  The  actual  executive 
work  is  performed  by  the  health  officer,  who  is  a 
physician  oi  unusual  attainments  and  capacities  and 
fully  qualified  to  assume  all  the  responsibility  involved. 
Granting  that  the  deliberations  of  the  board  are  con- 
scientious and  that  their  advice  is  often  valuable,  "it  is 
not  believed  that  health  service  is  improved  by  re- 
quiring that  all  administrative  actions  of  the  health  de- 
partment, the  health  officer,  and  employees  shall  first 
have  the  sanction  of  the  board." 

That  the  present  board  is  a  good  one,  says  the  report, 
is  no  guaranty  that  all  future  boards  will  be  equally 
so.  Indeed  it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  will  not.  It 
is  a  fundamentally  unsound  policy  to  invest  adminis- 
trative control  of  a  large  municipal  health  organization 
in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  men  with  a  great  variety 
of  personal  and  private  interests  to  conserve.  Indi- 
vidual action  is  likely  at  some  time  to  be  influenced  by 
such  interests,  and  health  service  must  be  inefficient 
"under  a  board  which  may  in  the  future  and  un- 
doubtedly has  at  certain  periods  in  the  past  served 
political  rather  than  public  interests." 

The  chief  defect  of  the  present  system  of  boards  and 
departments  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility. The  health  officer  can  not  be  held  responsible, 
seeing  that  he  can  do  nothing  without  the  sanction  of 
the  board.  No  individual  member  of  the  board  can 
be  held  responsible,  seeing  that  he  is  but  one  of  seven. 
A  procedure  that  is  of  obvious  propriety  to  the  health 
officer  has  no  necessary  appeal  to  the  lay  members  of 
the  board  who  must  be  laboriously  persuaded  of  its 
fitness.  Even  the  simplest  matters  of  administration, 
such  as  the  dismissal  of  a  drunken  employee,  must  be 
sanctioned  by  a  board  that  has  no  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  that  has  the  common  human 
weakness  of  loving  authority  and  desiring  to  show  it. 
The  board  is  always  likely  to  interfere  where  it  ought 
not  to  interfere  or  to  acquiesce  where  it  ought  not  to 
acquiesce.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  useless,  cumbersome, 
and  obstructive  and  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  Its  place 
should  be  taken  by  a  commissioner  of  health,  and  if 
such  a  commissioner  should  desire  the  advice  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  by  way  of  giving  a  broad  base  to  his 
judgments  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  for  such  an  ad- 
visory board.  But  the  commissioner  alone  would  be 
answerable. 

The  report  contains  numerous  suggestions  for  the 
detailed  improvement  of  the  health  service,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent enough  that  the  majority  of  the  existing  defects 
are  due  to  the  division  of  responsibility  and  to  the 
presence  on  the  board  of  individuals  who  may  be  emi- 
nently conscientious,  but  who  can  not  possibly  have  the 
scientific  knowledge  that  their  duties  call  for.  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  such  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
unscientific  theorist  and  faddist  as  the  health  service. 
For  example,  we  may  ask  why  the  practice  of  fumiga- 
tion after  contagious  diseases  is  continued  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  great  medical  authority  is  on  record  as  saying 
that  fumigations  have  about  the  same  value  as  incanta- 
tions. New  York  abandoned  the  practice  some  time 
ago.  Other  great  cities  have  done  the  same  thing.  It 
is  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous,  because  it  creates 
a  false  sense  of  security  and  is  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  None  the  less  we  find  that 
the  acolytes  of  the  board  of  health  are  still  solemnly 
pursuing  their  absurd  functions  in  San  Francisco  and 
dispensing  vile  smells  with  the  portentous  gravity  of 
an  Indian  medicine  man.  Why  do  they  do  it?  Surely 
its  efficacy  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  variable  opinion. 
Is  it  because  the  lay  members  of  the  board  have  the 
usual  uninstructed  confidence  in  nasty  things,  simply 
because  they  are  nasty? 

Most  of  these  weaknesses  and  defects  would  disap- 
pear at  once  if  a  single  competent  and  responsible 
mind  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Certainly  there 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  why  a  city  should  not 
be  governed  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  bank  or  an 
army  is  governed  by  a  president  or  a  general  who  is 
able  to  command  unlimited  advisory  aid,  but  without 
losing  nis  own  absolute  responsibility  to  stockholders 
or  nat.i.n.  And  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  competent 
port  as  this  will  be  without  result  in  improvements 


that    will 
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conduce    not    only    to    efficiency,    but    to 


Again  the  Peace  Note. 

It  is  plainly  the  disposition  of  Congress  to  decline 
by  a  blanket  endorsement  to  sustain  the  President  in 
his  now  famous  "peace  note"  of  ten  days  ago.  A  reso- 
lution of  approval  introduced  in  both  houses  on  Tues- 
day was  met  with  protests  resulting  in  postponement. 
Upon  further  consideration  and  under  administrative 
pressure  it  may  be  "pushed  through" ;  none  the  less  the 
feeling  of  Congress  is  obviously  not  sympathetic.  Even 
if  for  the  sake  of  unity  the  resolution  may  ultimately 
be  adopted,  it  will  be  under  circumstances  tending  defi- 
nitely to  stamp  the  President's  action  as  a  personal 
utterance,  put  forth  untimely  and  without  cordial  back- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  American  public. 

Our  unofficial  diplomatic  experts  are  outspoken  in 
criticism  of  the  peace  note.  Hannis  Taylor,  professor 
of  international  law  of  Georgetown  University  and  for- 
merly United  States  Minister  to  Spain  in  the  Cleveland 
administration,  is  quoted  by  the  Washington  Star  as 
saying : 

Now  that  we  have  had  time  to  hear  the  indignant  counter- 
blasts that  have  come  from  every  Allied  capital,  and  from  the 
leading  cities  of  Canada,  in  response  to  what  the  Allies  natu- 
rally regard  as  offensive  interference,  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand what  a  profound  diplomatic  blunder  has  been  made. 

******** 

At  this  moment,  when  the  people  of  Belgium  are  being 
dragged  into  slavery  by  thousands,  in  shocking  violation  of 
every  principle  of  international  law,  it  is  no  time  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  demand  any  further  declara- 
tions as  to  the  terms  upon  which  peace  may  be  secured. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  review  the  unbroken  series  of  blun- 
ders that  have  marked  our  diplomacy  since  President  \\  il- 
son's  inexperience  and  ineptitude  undertook  to  direct  our 
foreign  affairs  in  Europe  and  in  Mexico.  England  once  had 
an  "addled  parliament."  Surely  we  have  had  a  long  period 
of  "addled  diplomacy."  Sooner  or  later  the  United  States,  as 
the  greatest  of  the  neutral  powers,  must  speak  to  Europe 
weighty  words  on  the  subject  of  peace.  But  those  words  must 
come  from  the  only  organ  of  this  government  to  which  Eu- 
rope will  listen — the  American  Congress !  So  far  it  has  not 
been  discredited. 

At  Washington  gossip  is  busy  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
cipher the  motives  under  which  the  peace  note  was 
put  forth.  One  theory  is  that  the  President,  fearful 
of  missing  the  opportunity  of  mixing  conspicuously  in 
current  peace  talk,  seized  this  opportunity  to  exploit 
himself  as  a  man  of  peace.  Related  motives  are  de- 
fined as  (1)  to  serve  notice  on  Germany  that  repeti- 
tion of  submarine  outrages  may  force  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  the  threat  conveyed  in  the  Sussex  note  of 
breaking  relations,  thus  putting  us  out  of  the  way  of 
being  a  medium  of  peace  negotiations,  and  (2)  to  con- 
vey this  notion  in  an  oblique  manner  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Allies. 

In  the  Sussex  note  of  April  IS,  1916,  we  wrote  to 
Germany:  "That  unless  the  imperial  government 
should  now  immediately  declare  and  effect  an  abandon- 
ment of  its  present  methods  of  warfare  against  pas- 
senger and  freight-carrying  vessels,  this  government 
can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  government  of  the  German  Empire  altogether." 
Since  then  has  occurred  the  Arabia  incident,  which, 
according  to  the  statement  given  out  by  our  State  De- 
partment, was  in  direct  violation  of  our  demand. 

The  President  was  in  a  situation  where  he  had 
either  to  fish  or  cut  bait,  so  to  speak,  or — to  divert 
attention  to  something  new'.  The  peace  note  probably 
was  to  this  end.  But  however  it  may  be,  whatever  the 
motives,  the  note  has  fallen  flat.  It  finds  no  real  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  any  country  that  counts,  and  has 
distinctly  irritated  the  countries  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  stand  generally  in  sympathy  and  whose 
good-will  and  friendship  they  are  solicitous  to  sus- 
tain. 

The  theory  that  Secretary  Lansing's  "verge  of  war" 
explanation  was  offered  on  his  own  responsibility  is 
supported  only  by  that  element  of  the  President's  party 
which  is  and  for  some  time  has  been  clamoring  for  a 
change  in  the  Department  of  State.  The  truth  is  that 
the  department,  presumably  under  instructions  from  the 
President,  took  plains  to  cable  to  all  our  European 
diplomatic  representatives  the  full  text  of  Lansing's 
outgiving,  which  w-ould  clearly  imply  presidential  ap- 
proval. Mr.  Lansing  is  hardly  the  man  to  hit  off  from 
his  own  bat  a  matter  so  directly  connected  with  the 
ambitions  and  vanities  of  his  chief.     The  peace  note 


is  avowedly  the  personal  composition  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  the  Lansing  statement  must  be  accepted  as 
part  and  parcel  with  it. 


Editorial  Notes. 

If  the  "disclosures"  made  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson  of 
Boston  in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Henry,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  came  from  a  man  of 
character  they  would,  in  the  language  of  the  stump 
orator,  set  the  country  on  fire.  From  a  telegraphic 
news  report  we  quote: 

The  result,  according  to  the  letter,  might  be  a  sudden  drop 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  "the  complete  exposure  of  the  man 
who  said  to  Germany,  'Give  me  fifty  millions  of  margins  and 
I'll  end  the  war  by  making  it  impossible  for  the  Allies  to 
finance  themselves' ;  of  his  trip  to  the  emperor  for  the  per- 
fecting of  his  scheme  ;  of  the  return  in  an  undersea  boat  of 
forty  millions  of  American  securities ;  of  the  smashing  of 
the  market  and  the  dividing  of  the  profits  of  over  fifty  mil- 
lions." 

Here,  indeed,  is  matter  of  import,  if  there  were  be- 
hind it  a  name  of  confidence.  It  is  because  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public  regard  Mr.  Lawson  as  a  chronic 
sensationalist,  as  one  more  eager  to  exploit  himself 
than  to  discover  and  declare  the  truth,  that  small  regard 
or  none  at  all  is  given  to  these  intimations. 


That  there  was  a  leak  of  news  of  the  note  a  day  prior 
to  its  utterance,  is  unquestionable;  and  it  is  likewise 
beyond  doubt  that  a  group  of  bear  operators  were  able 
upon  the  basis  of  this  advance  information  to  make  a 
clean-up  on  Wall  Street.  Who  gave  out  the  information 
nobody  knows;  and  nobody  at  Washington  dares  in 
this  connection  to  mention  the  names  of  McAdoo  and 
House.  Who,  it  has  been  asked  a  thousand  times,  is 
sufficiently  in  the  confidence  of  a  President  who  has 
almost  no  confidantes  as  to  know  of  his  intentions? 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  opposition  to  the  movement  by  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  may  draw  something  of  its 
fervor  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Taft  is  at  the  head  of  it. 
Designing  no  doubt  to  counteract  this  popular  notion, 
the  Colonel  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  February- 
makes  a  statement  of  which  advance  sheets  have  been 
given  to  the  press.  Interpreting  the  proposals  of  the 
league  "in  their  essence"  as  implying  "that  nations  shall 
arbitrate  all  questions,  and  that  they  shall  all  agree  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  arbital  court  by  war."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  says: 

Dealing  with  the  present,  not  the  future,  this  means  that 
we  would  have  to  submit  the  question  as  to  whether  we  would 
admit  Asiatic  immigrants  to  our  shores,  or  whether  Mexico 
should  be  taken  possession  of  and  made  orderly  by  some  Eu- 
ropean power,  or  whether  Japan  should  be  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  Magdalena  Bay,  or  whether  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine should  be  abolished,  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  on  which 
Chinese  and  Turkish  judges  might  deliver  the  casting  votes. 
It  also  means  that  if  in  some  quarrel  of  doubtful  quality- 
such  a  tribunal  decided  in  favor  of  Siam  against  France,  or 
Persia  against  Russia,  we  should  be  obliged,  under  penalty 
of  breaking  faith,  to  devote  our  whole  military  and  economic 
strength  to  a  long-drawn  and  bloody  war  for  a  cause  in  which 
our  people  had  no  concern  and  of  which  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge, and  in  some  place  where  we  could  hardly  exert  even  a 
tiny  fraction  of  our  strength,  and  that  only  at  enormous 
expense.  

Carranza's  agents  in  the  American-Mexican  parley 
having  declined  to  meet  any  of  the  proposals  presented 
by  the  Wshington  government,  it  is  now  proposed  "as 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty"  to  withdraw  Pershing's 
army.  This  naive  solution  of  a  vexed  situation  recalls 
irresistibly  the  late  Josh  Billings'  account  of  a  personal 
encounter  with  a  man  who  had  insulted  him.  "I  flung 
him  to  the  ground  violently,"  said  Mr.  Billings,  "he 
falling  heavily  with  his  knees  awkwardly  placed  in  the 
region  of  my  diaphragm.  Then  I  inserted  my  nose 
between  his  teeth.  *  *  *  Finally  I  lay  in  a  con- 
temptuous attitude,  the  while  permitting  him  to  vent 
his  impotent  rage  by  a  series  of  convulsive  movements 
by  his  copper-toed  boots  in  the  region  normally  occu- 
pied by  the  seat  of  my  trousers." 


For  all  his  concessions  to  organized  labor,  beginning 
with  exemption  of  labor  unions  from  prosecution  under 
a  law  applicable  to  other  interests  and  ending  with 
his  course  in  respect  of  the  Adamson  bill.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  in  the  way  of  bringing  down  upon 
his  head  the  animosities  and  enmities  which  fall 
upon  every  man  who  declines  an  unlimited  sub- 
serviency to  this  most  arrogant  and  most  ruthless 
of    political    forces.     The    President's    programme    of 
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legislation  recently  urged  upon  Congress  includes  a 
proposal  for  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes.  The 
object  sought  is  the  prevention  of  strikes,  to  the  end 
that  the  general  public  may  not  be  penalized  by  con- 
tentions like  that  recently  threatened  on  the  part  of 
the  four  railway  brotherhoods  and  which  was  evaded 
— or  postponed — by  enactment  under  duress  of  the 
Adamson  law.  Claiming  that  compulsory  arbitration 
embodies  the  principle  of  "involuntary  servitude,"  or- 
ganized labor  is  preparing  to  fight  the  President's  pro- 
gramme with  all  the  forces  at  its  command.  Here  we 
have  the  natural  effect  of  concessions  which  never 
should  have  been  made.  The  political  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  have  through  these  concessions  become 
inspired  with  the  idea  that  might  makes  right.  They 
demand  not  only  a  special  status  with  respect  to  the 
laws,  but  assert  as  a  right  the  privilege  of  holding  in- 
dustry by  the  throat,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  the 
public,  in  support  of  any  claims  which  they  may  choose 
to  make,  reasonable  or  fraudulent,  right  or  wrong.  It 
looks  as  if  a  time  were  coming  when  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  once  for  all  whether  unionism  led 
by  Mr.  Gompers  or  the  Federal  government  in  the 
hands  of  representatives  of  the  people  is  the  stronger 
force.  Unionism  seeks  absolutely  to  write  the  laws  of 
the  land  as  they  relate  to  industry  and  the  services 
connected  with  them  in  selfish  interest.  If  this  be  per- 
mitted, then  unionism,  and  not  the  government,  is  the 
dominating  factor  in  American  life.  We  have  now  to 
see  if  Mr.  Wilson,  having  in  his  programme  of  legis- 
lation taken  a  positive  stand,  has  the  hardihood  and 
the  conscience  to  hold  fast  to  a  worthy  purpose  as 
against  the  resolute  opposition  of  one  of  the  forces 
which  brought  about  his  reelection. 


physically  and  morally,  and  having  left  his  mark  on  the  world 
and  accomplished  his  task  he  has  been  called  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  labor.  We  shall  never  forget  "Guthrie  of  the  Third 
Field  Ambulance."  Many  of  us  feel  better  men  for  having 
known  him. 

I  would  have  written  earlier  only  we  have  been  moving 
every  day  since  November  17th  and  arrived  here  in  settled 
quarters  last  night.  Today  1  had  sent  over  to  the  Third 
Field  Ambulance  for  the  address  of  Lieutenant  Guthrie's  next 
of  kin. 

If  you  think  there  is  any  further  information  I  can  give 
will  you  please  let  me  know.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have 
known  your  brother ;  the  world  is  very  much  poorer  for  his 
loss.  Yours  Sincerely,  Percy  Hallding. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Death  of  Lieutenant  Guthrie. 

San  Francisco,  January  2,  1917. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  The  enclosed  letter  from  the  Rev.  Percy 
Hallding,  R.  N.  D.,  describing  the  recent  death  of  Lieutenant 
Guthrie  at  the  British  front  in  France,  would  doubtless  be 
read  with  interest  by  many  of  your  subscribers.  Lieutenant- 
Guthrie,  A.  D.  M.  S-,  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Guthrie  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  manner  of  his  end  is  therefore  a  matter  of  sympa- 
thetic concern  to  many.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hallding's  letter  was 
written  to  the  deceased  officer's  sister  in   England. 

Faithfully  Yours,  A.  D.  C. 

2d  Field  Ambulance, 
63  (R.N.)  Division,  B.  E.  F-,  29-xi,  1916. 

The  A.  D.  M.  S.  has  just  sent  your  letter  on  to  me,  and  as 
I  was  with  your  brother  practically  until  the  last  moment 
possibly  I  can  supply  you  with  the  information  you  seek. 
First  of  all,  will  you  believe  me  when  I  say  that  his  death 
was  a  very  quick  one,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  after  he  was  hit  he  was  uncon- 
scious. 

Surgeon  Sparrow,  R.  N.,  your  brother,  and  I  moved  up 
to  the  line  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  November.  We  were 
placed  out  in  the  open  immediately  behind  the  troops  that 
were  to  attack  on  the  next  day.  We  spent  the  night  as  best 
we  could  without  any  shelter,  the  three  of  us  in  one  large 
shell  hole.  That  night  in  spite  of  constant  shelling  we  lost 
only  two  men.  Just  before  dawn — at  5  :45  a,  m. — the  whole 
of  our  artillery  opened  upon  the  enemy's  position  and  the 
assaulting  infantry  passed  over  the  parapets.  Your  brother 
was  left,  in  the  place  where  we  had  spent  the  night,  to  dress 
the  wounded  and  the  senior  doctor  and  I  passed  over  into 
No  Man's  Land.  All  day  the  great  fellow  worked  at  the 
highest  pressure  with  a  kindly  word  for  wounded  and  the 
very  wearied  stretcher-bearers.  At  nighttime  in  the  dusk  I 
returned  to  him  and  we  sat  together  and  had  our  first  meal 
since  4  a.  m.  More  wounded  flowed  in,  and  when  they  had 
been  sent  down  there  was  another  short  rest,  when  the  two 
of  us  sat  and  talked  of  home.  About  8  p.  m.  the  enemy 
opened  an  intensive  fire  upon  the  plot  of  bare  ground  where 
we  were  and  for  over  an  hour  raked  the  whole  ground  with 
every  type  of  shell,  while  we  all  lay  in  the  shell  holes  getting 
what  protection  we  could.  Your  brother  rose,  telling  me  that 
he  must  go  round  and  encourage  his  men  and  also  see  if  any 
were  hit.  I  followed  him  out  of  the  shell  hole  and  we  had 
not  gone  ten  paces  before  a  shell  burst  near  us  and  your 
brother  fell.  It  was  apparent  at  once  that  his  wound  would 
be  fatal.  I  dragged  him  to  the  side,  where  a  bank  of  earth 
six  or  nine  inches  high  gave  some  little  cover  and  lay  down 
by  his  side,  doing  my  best  to  shield  his  head  from  further 
injury  by  protecting  it  with  my  steel  helmet.  The  shelling 
continued  and  twice  we  were  partly  buried  by  earth  from 
shells  bursting  on  the  ground  near  us.  His  only  words  were 
an  absolute  summing  up  of  his  conduct  all  that  day  and  ever 
since  I  had  known  him:  "For  God's  sake  take  cover,  padre. 
I'm  finished."  That  a  man  could  show  such  sublime  unselfish- 
ness just  at  the  very  time  when  every  one  longs  for  human 
companionship  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  and  to  his 
many  friends.  He  never  spoke  again.  I  ran  off  fifty  yards 
for  a  doctor,  whom  I  found  busy,  but  when  three  minutes 
later  I  returned  with  a  stretcher  your  brother  was  dead.  I 
personally  saw  to  his  body  being  carried  down  the  line  and 
buried  in  a  little  cemetery  at  Knight sbridge,  close  to  the 
village  of  Mesnil.  Will  you  please  allow  ine  to  express  to 
you  not  only  the  sincerest  sympathy  of  the  A.  D.  M.  S.  and 
all  the  medical  staff,  but  also  my  personal  sympathy  in  your 
great  loss.  We  had  only  known  him  for  a  short  time,  but 
we  all  loved  him  and  valued  his  friendship  very  much.  Your 
grief  will  be  great,  but  it  will  be  tempered,  and  particularly 
so  later  on  when  the  first  shock  of  grief  has  passed,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  glorious  work  he  did  fearlessly  all  through 
the  day  and  by  the  thought  that  he  met  his  death  whilst  prac- 
ticing that  unselfish  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others  that  we 
had    come    to    associate    with    his    name.     He    was    a    giant 


There  can  be  no  intelligent  surprise  at  the  nature  of  the 
Allied  response  to  the  German  proposals.  It  was  as  certain 
as  the  sunrise.  The  message  of  the  ten  governments  of  the 
Entente  to  the  four  governments  of  the  Teutonic  Alliance  is 
a  direct  and  emphatic  refusal  to  meet  in  conference.  More- 
over, it  declines  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  these  proposals, 
which  are  described,  not  as  an  offer  of  peace,  but  as  a  war 
manoeuvre,  and  as  intended  to  produce  discord  among  the 
Entente  Allies.  None  the  less  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
this  message  has  the  absolute  finality  that  some  commentators 
have  seen  in  it.  That  would  have  been  a  diplomatic  error 
from  which  the  Allied  statesmen  have  saved  themselves.  The 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  reply  describes  the  German  proposal 
as  "a  mere  suggestion,  without  a  statement  of  terms,  that 
negotiations  should  be  opened."  Germany  may  now,  if  she 
wishes,  indite  a  further  response  based  upon  that  tacit  in- 
vitation to  state  upon  what  basis  she  proposes  to  meet  her 
enemies.  And  we  may  safely  believe  that  she  will  do  this. 
We  may  also  remember  that  the  American  note  requesting  or 
suggesting  a  statement  of  terms  from  all  of  the  belligerents 
has  not  yet  been  answered  by  the  Allies.  Germany  replied 
to  it  with  extraordinary  promptness,  although  she  ignored 
the  suggestion  that  she  state  her  terms.  But  no  direct  an- 
swer has  yet  come  from  the  Allies,  and  it  may  be  that  their 
reply,  when  it  shall  arrive,  will  push  the  door  still  a  little 
further  open.  

Writing  in  this  column  some  three  weeks  ago  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  temper  of  the  German  communication,  as  well 
as  the  accompanying  reports  of  speeches  by  German  statesmen 
and  generals,  would  be  found  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  that  proposal.  The  third  para 
graph  of  the  Allied  note  shows  that  this  view  was  well 
founded.  The  German  proclamation  of  victory,  we  are  told 
renders  "sterile  all  tentative  negotiations."  It  could  not 
possibly  be  otherwise.  An  acceptance  of  the  German  sug- 
gestion must  necessarily  imply  an  acquiescence  in  the  causes 
advanced  for  the  making  of  that  suggestion.  Those  causes 
were  definitely  stated  to  be  a  German  triumph.  Germany, 
we  were  told,  having  vanquished  her  enemies,  was  now  will- 
ing to  make  known  over  a  conference  board  the  conditions 
upon  which  she  would  allow  them  to  have  peace.  Now  that 
may  have  been  the  German  view.  No  doubt  that  was  the 
German  view.  At  least  it  was  the  view  of  the  German  public. 
It  is  a  view  that  is  undoubtedly  held  by  many  neutrals. 
But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  avowal  of  that  view  in  a 
diplomatic  document,  an  avowal  that  was  absolutely  certair 
to  make  that  document  nugatory  ?  And  that  destructive 
avowal  was  not  only  made  in  a  diplomatic  document,  but  it 
was  reiterated,  emphasized,  and  expanded  in  a  series  of 
speeches  by  highly-placed  officials,  speeches  couched  in  the 
most  inflammatory  and  wounding  terminology,  speeches  ap- 
parently intended  to  exasperate  and  enrage,  since  they  were 
spread  broadcast  over  the  world.  Perhaps  this  is  a  matter  of 
psychological  rather  than  of  political  interest,  but  none  the 
less  it  was  a  procedure  that  must  have  filled  with  dismay  the 
minds  of  pacifists  everywhere  who  were  inclined  to  exult  at 
the  appearance  of  anything  that  by  the  wildest  flight  of  the 
imagination  could  have  been  construed  into  something  having 
the  likeness  of  an  olive  branch.  It  must  remain  one  of  the 
apparently  insoluble  puzzles  of  these  critical  and  tremendous 
days.  


victory,  and  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this,  seeing  that 
from  the  military  point  of  view  Germany  is  in  no  sense  the 
victor.  France  will  not  abandon  her  claim  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and  she  will  not  discuss  that  claim.  Neither  France 
nor  England  will  consent  to  any  argument  based  on  a  con- 
tinuing German  influence  over  Belgium,  whether  that  influence 
be  political,  military,  or  commercial.  None  of  the  Allies  will 
tolerate  a  German  control  of  the  international  railroad  in 
the  Balkans.  And  none  of  the  Allies  will  entertain  any 
proposal  involving  loss  to  Roumania,  Serbia,  or  Montenegro. 
Of  what  avail,  then,  is  it  to  insist  upon  a  statement  of  inten- 
tions that  would  instantly  preclude  all  further  argument  ? 
Surely  the  part  of  wisdom  would  be  to  conceal  all  those  in- 
tentions that  any  of  the  belligerents  would  regard  as  beyond 
the  pale  of  discussion  and  to  seek  for  some  few  points  that 
would  be  considered  by  all  as  reasonably  controversial. 


So  far  as  the  principal  belligerents  have  been  persuaded 
into  an  avowal  of  their  terms  it  may  be  said  that  such  an 
avowal  in  no  way  discloses  the  possible  existence  of  a  bridge, 
but  rather  the  fact  that  there  is  no  bridge.  From  the  "peace 
at  any  price"  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  better  that 
those  avowals  had  not  been  made.  From  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  for  example,  we  have  a  pledge  that  Russia  shall  pos- 
sess Constantinople,  that  Serbia  shall  be  independent,  and 
that  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  restored  to  France.  Of  course 
there  are  other  pledges  to  which  an  unbeaten  Germany  might 
possibly,  and  even  probably,  agree,  such  as  the  payment  of 
an  indemnity  to  Belgium.  But  here  are  three  items  to  which 
an  unbeaten  Germany  can  never  agree,  since  to  acquiesce  in 
any  one  of  them  would  be  to  admit  defeat.  On  the  Ger- 
man side  it  is  equally  easy  to  select  three  avowed  peace 
conditions  that  present  a  similarly  hopeless  prospect.  For 
example,  we  have  the  creation  of  a  Polish  kingdom  under 
the  control  of  Germany.  We  have  the  assertion  of  German 
dominance  in  the  Balkans,  and  we  have  the  preservation  of 
Turkish  rule  in  Europe  under  German  direction.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  kingdom  of  Poland  is  conceivably  disputable,  but 
the  other  two  are  not.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  that 
Germany  could  offer  that  would  make  these  conditions  tol- 
erable to  the  Allies  or  even  disputable  by  them.  Here  wc 
can  find  no  common  standing  ground,  no  point  of  departure 
for  argument.  The  cause  of  peace,  except  on  the  basis  of 
a  military  victory,  has  not  been  advanced  by  the  disclosure 
of  these  demands.  To  applaud  an  effort  for  peace  merely 
because  it  is  an  effort  for  peace  is  childish.  It  would  be  as 
intelligent  as  an  effort  to  cure  a  sick  man  by  administering 
drugs  taken  at  random  from  the  shelf  without  reading  their 
labels  or  considering  the  nature  of  the  malady.  If  Germany 
is  willing  to  evacuate  and  indemnify  Belgium,  as  she  seems 
to  be,  it  is  because  she  is  the  more  resolved  to  retain  her 
control  of  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor.  Without  the  Bal- 
kans and  Asia  Minor  she  would  leave  the  war  with  empty 
hands,  which  is  exactly  what  the  Allies  intend  that  she  shall 
do.  Thus  we  see  that  there  are  at  least  three  items  upon 
each  side  of  the  account  that  do  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  arbitration,  or  compromise,  or  bargain.  There  are  no 
equivalents  that  can  be  offered.  Like  the  virtue  of  one's 
mother,  they  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  discussion. 


But  we  need  not  expect  that  there  will  be  any  definite  or 
complete  statement  of  peace  terms  from  either  side.  That 
President  Wilson  should  ask  for  such  a  thing  is  inexplicable. 
It  is  still  more  inexplicable  that  it  should  seem  to  him  to  be 
desirable.  For  this  is  war,  and  not  a  lawsuit,  with  its  formal 
and  inclusive  pleas  and  rejoinders,  claims  and  counter  claims. 
A  complete  statement  of  terms  would  postpone  the  day  of 
peace  until  the  Greek  Kalends.  It  would  be  a  proclamation, 
at  least  to  some  of  the  combatants,  that  they  have  nothing 
to  hope  for  from  peace  and  that  the  only  straw  at  which 
they  can  clutch  is  in  the  continuation  of  war.  Of  what  value 
would  be  a  peace  conference  based  on  a  proclaimed  German 
determination  to  retain  Antwerp?  Or  to  partition  Rou- 
mania? Or  to  demand  an  indemnity  from  Russia?  Would 
Turkey  assent  to  a  peace  conference  after  a  statement  of  the 
Allied  intention  to  expel  her  from  Europe  bag  and  baggage 
Would  Bulgaria  enter  such  a  discussion  if  she  had  been 
warned  in  advance  that  Russia  intended  to  plow  her  under? 
The  aim  of  a  pacifist  diplomacy  should  be  to  keep  in  the 
shadows  all  peace  terms  that  would  be  regarded  by  any  of 
the  combatants  as  non-disputable  and  rather  to  seek  for 
some  few  contentions  that  would  be  considered  by  all  of 
them  as  disputable,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  alone  to  seek  a 
conference.  The  fatal  error  of  much  of  American  comment 
is  in  its  failure  to  recognize  that  some  of  the  principal  bel- 
ligerents are  entertaining  intentions  that  their  adversaries 
would  regard  as  non-disputable.  The  Allies,  for  example,  will 
not    meet   Germany    on    any   theory   whatsoever   of   a    German 


We  may  therefore  be  fairly  certain  that  the  war  is  about 
to  break  out  with  redoubled  fury,  that  it  would  already  have 
done  so  but  for  winter  and  soft  roads.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  come  bulletins  speaking  of  terrific  British  bombard- 
ments on  the  Somme,  which  must  certainly  be  intended  as  a 
prelude  to  attack.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  speaks  confidently  of 
his  ability  to  pierce  the  German  lines  and  of  his  belief  that 
he  would  already  have  done  so  but  for  unfavorable  weather. 
Sir  William  Robertson  expressed  himself  similarly  some  two 
months  ago.  The  requisition  of  rails  from  Canada  and  the 
tearing  up  of  Canadian  roads  in  order  to  fill  that  requisition 
with  the  utmost  possible  speed  are  eloquent  of  the  new  effort 
that  is  pending.  When  it  comes  we  shall  probably  find  that 
it  is  on  a  much  wider  front.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  criti- 
cize military  operations  from  a  distance  of  thousands  of 
miles  and  in  nearly  complete  ignorance  of  local  conditions, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wider  front  in  the  Somme 
offensive,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have  been  far  more  con- 
ducive to  success.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  even  more 
important  now  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago  when  that 
offensive  opened.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Allied  command  is 
obviously  acting  on  the  theory  that  Germany's  man  power 
has  reached  its  limits  and  that  the  mileage  of  German  lines 
that  can  be  defended  against  a  simultaneous  offensive  is 
steadily  dwindling  or  is  now  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  Ger- 
man communications  that  run  parallel  with  their  lines  and  to 
their  rear  are  obviously  so  well  planned  that  defensive 
forces  can  put  in  the  most  rapid  appearance  wherever  they 
happen  to  be  needed,  and  the  only  way  to  counteract  this 
mobility  is  to  multiply  the  points  of  attack.  And  even  should 
such  attacks  have  no  other  immediate  result  than  to  bulge 
the  lines  facing  them  there  is  still  a  marked  advantage  to 
the  offensive,  since  bulged  lines  are  longer  than  straight 
ones  and  need  more  men  for  their  defense.  Nor  must  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  British  forces  in  France  are 
steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  that  the  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, with  increasing  facilities  for  its  production,  must  alsc 
be  growing  in   volume. 

The  outlook  for  the  Allies  is  a  good  one,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  speak  as  though  the  ball  were  at  their  feet  and 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  kick  it.  There  must  have 
been  miscalculations  and  mistakes  on  the  Somme,  and  the; 
were    probably    made    in    the    territory    to    the  if    th e 
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not  pierced,  and  if  the  strongest  of  the  trench  front  line 
defenses  were  taken  it  is  evident  that  the  fortifications  in 
the  rear  were  at  least  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  con- 
tinued advance.  The  gains  were  real  enough,  but  we  may 
doubt  if  they  were  worth  the  cost.  Indeed  we  may  doubt  i( 
the  attempt  would  have  been  made  at  all  but  for  the  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  in  some  way  decisive.  And  since  it 
failed  to  reach  its  objective  it  may  be  counted  as  a  failure, 
however  solid  a  basis  may  have  been  laid  for  future 
success.  That  such  a  basis  has  been  laid  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  The  hitherto  untried  British  troops  have  learned 
that  their  enemies  are  in  no  way  invincible.  The  victories, 
it  is  true,  have  been  small,  but  to  a  certain  extent  they  have 
become  habitual,  and  no  army  can  have  a  more  valuable 
moral  asset  than  an  expectation  to  win.  Observers  speak  of 
a  new  and  perfect  coordination  between  artillery  and  infantry 
and  of  an  elaboration  of  material  mechanism  wholly  beyond 
anything  to  be  seen  a  year  ago.  A  new  Allied  offensive 
starts,  therefore,  under  propitious  omens  and  with  the  proba- 
bility of  success.  None  the  less  it  is  a  tremendous  under- 
taking in  which  there  are  no  foregone  conclusions. 


A  VISION  OF  PARADISE, 


Old  Friends  Meet  Once  More  in  the  Shadowy  Land. 


The  eastern  situation  must  be  less  satisfactory  to  the  Allies 
than  the  western,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  it  is 
also  much  more  important.  For  it  is  in  the  east  alone  that 
Germany  is  fighting  for  what  she  intends  permanently  to 
hold.  In  the  west  she  is  doing  no  more  than  struggle  to 
retain  the  cards  that  she  means  to  use  for  barter.  That  she 
should  keep  Belgium  or  any  part  of  France  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  her  responsible  statesmen  have  known  that 
from  the  first.  But  in  the  east  she  is  adding  to  what  she 
believes  will  be  her  permanent  territory.  Naturally  enough, 
she  does  not  intend  lightly  to  lose  her  western  cards  until 
they  shall  have  been  duly  played,  but  her  eastern  aims  may 
be  considered  as  much  more  serious  because  here  she  is 
fighting  for  a  greater  territorial  empire  and  for  permanent 
additions  to  her  holdings.  She  must  have  Roumania,  not  only 
because  Roumania  gives  her  control  of  the  Danube  to  its 
mouth  and  therefore  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  also  because  she 
needs  Roumania  with  which  to  reward  Bulgaria.  Germany  is 
therefore  far  more  dangerous  in  the  east  than  she  is  in  the 
west.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  inflict  upon  her  a  deadly 
wound  in  the  west,  except  indirectly,  but  if  she  should  be 
worsted  in  the  east  she  would  bid  farewell  to  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  profit  from  the  war.  That  England  and  France 
have  been  so  supine  in  the  conduct  of  the  eastern  war  is 
one  of  those  problems  that  can  not  now  be  solved,  but  we 
must  suppose  that  it  has  been  due  to  divided  councils.  That 
there  has  been  an  eastern  and  western  party  in  England  is 
evident  enough,  and  to  this  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that 
the  Saloniki  army  is  large  enough  to  be  an  important  loss 
to  other  fronts  and  not  large  enough  to  be  seriously  effective 
on  its  own  front.  Whether  the  Lloyd-George  regime  means 
an  increase  of  activity  in  the  east  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
friends  of  the  Entente  can  hardly  view  without  concern  the 
daily  tale  of  German  successes  in  Roumania,  successes  that 
have  not  yet  disclosed  any  definite  military  gain  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  but  that  none  the  less  tend  more  and  more  to 
confirm  Germany  in  her  place  as  the  "man  in  possession." 
The  east  is  still  the  weak  link  in  the  Allied  chain  and  its 
ultimate   strength   may   turn    the    scale.  Sidxey  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  January  3,  1917. 


The  scarcity  of  rubber  and  the  partial  commandeer- 
ing of  rubber  bicycle  tires  have  caused  a  .number  of 
substitutes  to  appear  on  the  German  market.  The  sub- 
stances used  are  steel  wire,  leather,  wood,  prepared 
canvas,  and  combinations  of  these  substances.  The 
first  substitute  to  appear  was  a  tire  made  of  steel  wire, 
which  was  made  up  into  a  very  close  coil,  the  two 
ends  being  welded  together  so  as  to  give  it  the  proper 
shape.  The  steel-coil  tire  cuts  into  the  pavements  and 
rattles  considerably  when  in. use.  Wooden  tires  have 
been  used  with  some  success.  At  least  three  different 
types  of  which  wood  is  the  main  part  are  sold.  In  a 
few  cases  the  tires  are  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood. 
A  third  wooden  tire  is  made  of  one  piece  of  wood,  the 
outer  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  small  strip  of 
leather.  Between  the  under  surface  of  the  tire  and  the 
rim  several  steel  springs  are  placed  with  a  view  to 
securing  elasticity.  The  tire  that  is  said  to  have  the 
strongest  claim  to  being  a  real  substitute  for  the  rubber 
article  is  made  in  Chemnitz.  It  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  corresponding  to  the  former  inner  and  outer 
tires.  The  inner  part,  which  is  most  important,  is 
solid  and  is  covered  with  cloth  made  into  the  shape  of 
a  tire.  The  tube  is  filled  with  a  preparation  resembling 
rubber.     The    outer    tube    is    composed    of    prepared 


Eventually  China  may  be  reckoned  with  as  a  coffee- 
growing  country.  Already  Tonkin  produces  sufficient 
for  its  own  use  and  exports  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  imports  into  the  rest  of  Indo-China.  This  has  led 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  some  of  the  rubber 
plantations  of  Cochin  China  where  soil,  climate,  and 
capital  are  much  more  favorable  to  successful  produc- 
tion than  in  the  northern  protectorate.  One  of  these 
plantations  has  prepared  several  tons  this  year  for  the 
marke..  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when 
Cochin  China,  like  Tonkin,  will  supply  its  own  market 
and  i  roduce  coffee  for  exportation. 


.V  German  colliery  has  installed  a  canteen  500  feet 
'.  :>\v  ground  to  save  its  miners  time. 


My  friend  Armand  was  married  day  before  yesterday 
at  St.  Clotilde's  Church.  When  I  arrived  there  was  a 
great  crowd  and  the  ceremony  was  going  forward.  I 
managed  to  slip  in.  The  priest  was  finishing  his  little 
harangue,  and  wound  it  up  with  this  sentence : 

"Therefore  be  untied  on  earth  until  you  are  eternally 
united  in  heaven." 

I  could  not  restrain  a  slight  exclamation.  Armand's 
bride  was  not  a  young  girl — he  was  marrying  the  pretty- 
little  Countess  Jeanne  de  Charmelieu,  the  widow  of  my 
friend  Gaston  de  Charmelieu. 

This  charming  widow  was  destined  to  make  my 
friends  happy.  After  Gaston,  Armand.  On  earth  noth- 
ing could  be  simpler ;  but  above,  in  Heaven,  there  would 
be  two  aspirants  for  the  eternal  union:  Gaston  and 
Armand,  the  first  and  second  husbands. 

I  fell  into  a  brown  study.  The  sentence  used  by  the 
priest  probably  appeared  in  all  the  short  sermons  that 
conclude  wedding  services.  So  five  years  ago,  of 
course,  the  same  promise  was  made  to  Gaston;  he  was 
told  that  if  he  lived  and  died  like  a  Christian  he  would 
meet  his  little  Jeanne  again  in  Paradise,  among  the 
angels,  the  archangels,  the  principalities  and  powers. 
Meantime  there  was  a  great  stir  going  on  around  me. 
Mass  was  over.  The  great  organ  gave  us  Men- 
delssohn's march.  I  followed  the  crowd,  which  bore 
me  to  the  vestry-room.  I  shook  hands  with  the  bride, 
and  shook  hands  with  the  groom,  but  said  not  a  single 
word.  I  was  very  careful  not  to  speak,  for  I  had  a 
piece  of  folly  at  my  tongue's  end,  and  if  I  had  spoken 
at  all,  I  don't  think  I  could  have  restrained  myself 
from  saying  to  Armand: 

"Did  you  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  sentence 
about  the  eternal  union?  There'll  be  two  candidates, 
my  dear  fellow,  for  that  eternal  union." 

I  left  the  church,  I  made  some  calls,  I  rode  my  horse, 
I  dined  at  the  club,  I  went  to  the  opera,  and  still  that 
idiotic  perplexity  haunted  me : 

"How  will  Armand  and  Gaston  settle  it  some  day  in 
another  and  a  better  world?" 

I  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and  here  the  dream  be- 
gins. A  dream,  bear  that  well  in  mind,  nothing  but  a 
dream. 


I  was  in  Paradise,  at  the  station.  Trains  were  going 
in  and  out ;  the  cars  started  empty,  and  came  back  more 
or  less  well  filled. 

St.  Thomas  was  the  station-master.  I  chatted  with 
him,  and  he  very  civilly  explained  the  working  of  the 
system. 

"The  trains,"  he  said,  "start  from  the  Earth,  touch 
at  Hell,  touch  at  Purgatory,  and  have  their  terminus 
in  Paradise.  We  are  very  crowded  just  at  present. 
The  Pope  has  been  having  rather  a  bad  time  of  it  for 
the  last  few  years;"  (this  was  in  1870,  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome),  "and  there  has  been  a  little  atmos- 
phere of  persecution  surrounding  religion  that  has 
braced  up  the  tottering  and  confirmed  the  indifferent. 
We  have  reason  to  be  very  well  satisfied;  for  the  last 
few  months  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  passengers  for  Paradise ;  every  day  there 
is  a  demand  for  more  cars.  Smallpox  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  but  the  revival  of  faith  has  more.  You  can 
judge  for  yourself.  Alt,  seven-ten.  The  express  is  due. 
Yes,  we  have  an  express  that  comes  right  through  from 
the  earth.  Do  you  hear  the  whistle?  Here's  the  train. 
Our  company  is  a  large  one  which  issues  shares  by 
public  subscription ;  the  bonds  are  guaranteed  by 
Heaven.  Our  trunk  lines  are  finished,  but  we  are  not 
yet  in  communication  with  all  the  planets.  I  want  you 
to  observe  this  incoming  train.  You  see  we  have  three 
classes  of  cars,  first,  second,  and  third;  a  baggage-car, 
and  a  compartment  for  dogs.  The  passengers  are 
alighting ;  watch  them,  and  observe  this :  not  many 
people  in  the  second-class  cars;  we  don't  recruit  much 
from  among  the  lower  middle  class — restless,  Voltairian, 
and  free-thinking,  the  lower  middle-class.  In  the  third- 
class  cars  we  get  crowds;  the  populace  is  wholly  bad 
or  wholly  good;  but  generally  speaking,  good.  The 
first-class  cars  are  crowded,  too.  We  must  recognize 
that  rich  people  are  admirably  facilitated  for  achieving 
salvation.  Their  time  is  their  own,  and  even  admitting 
that  they  give  Satan  the  best  part  of  their  existence, 
they  always  find  an  hour  here  and  there,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  up  their  religious  negligences.  God  is 
not  so  severe  as  he  is  supposed  to  be.  He  is  satisfied 
with  very  little,  do  you  know?  Only  stay  here  two  or 
three  days,  you  will  see  half  a  hundred  trains  come  in, 
and  there  can  not  fail  to  be  people  that  you  know  in 
some  of  them.  You'll  see  how  easy  it  is  to  win 
Heaven." 

St.  Thomas  is  a  communicative  saint.  He  chattered 
away,  but  for  the  last  few  moments  of  his  discourse  I 
was  not  listening.  My  St.  Clotilde  widow,  Gaston's 
wife,  Armand's  wife,  had  come  !  I  had  seen  her  pretty 
head  at  the  window  of  a  parlor-car;  then,  light  and 
dashing,  she  sprang  out  of  the  car,  showing  her  ankles 
a  little,  but  then  they  were  very  trim.  She  ran  about  in 
every  direction,  chirping,  "Where's  Paradise?  Where 
is  it?     I  have  my  ticket." 


I  remembered  seeing  her  just  like  that  one  day  at  the 
Compiegne  station,  leaving  the  special  train  that 
brought  the  empress's  guests  to  the  chateau.  That  day 
she  showed  her  ankles,  too,  and  that  day,  too,  she  flut- 
tered along  the  embankment,  chirping: 

"My  trunks !  Don't  let  my  trunks  be  forgotten !  I 
have  fourteen." 

An  officer  of  the  imperial  household  went  to  her  at 
the  Compiegne  station  and  said: 

"Have  no  fears,  madame  la  comtesse.  I  will  take 
care  of  your  trunks.    I  have  the  trunks  in  charge." 

And  now  St.  Peter  went  to  her  at  the  Paradise  sta- 
tion, and  said: 

"Your  ticket,  madame?  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
show  me  your  ticket?" 

"Here  it  is,  sir." 

'"Perfectly  correct;  you  may  go  in.  Here  are  the 
gates  of  Paradise." 

My  little  friend  bowed  prettily,  and  went  in.  An  in- 
tense desire  possessed  me  to  follow  her  into  Paradise. 
Who  could  tell  ?  Perhaps  Armand  was  dead,  and  my 
widow  would  find  herself  confronted  by  her  two  hus- 
bands. 

I  asked  St.  Thomas  if  he  could  manage  it  so  that  I 
might  go  in. 

"Easily."  he  replied. 

"Only  for  an  hour,  you  know,"  I  hastened  to  add; 
"I  sha'n't  be  detained — shall  I  be  able  to  go  away 
again?  For  you  know,  however  delightful  Paradise 
may  be,  if  I  have  a  few  more  good  years  to  spend  on 
earth  I  don't  care  to  miss  them.  Life  is  only  for  a 
time,  and  Paradise  is  for  all  eternity." 

"Don't  be  afraid.  They'll  let  you  out.  Come  with 
me." 

And  he  led  me  to  St.  Peter. 

"Make  a  note  of  this  gentleman,"  he  said  to  him. 
"He  is  a  visitor — he  only  wishes  to  go  in  and  look 
about  and  come  out  again." 

"Pass  in.  sir;  pass  in.     I  shall  know  you  ag 

There  I  was  in  Paradise,  and  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Armand  and  Gaston,  who  had  Lien  scanning  the  pas- 
sengers as  they  arrived,  had  already  rushed  to  their 
wife. 

Gaston  had  taken  her  right  hand,  and  drew  her  on 
that  side,  saying: 

"Jeanne,  my  dear  Jeanne!'' 

Armand  had  taken  her  left  hand,  anil  drew  her  on 
that  side,   saying: 

"Maud,  nij'  dear  Maud!" 

She  had  two  Christian  names,  and  it  had  seemed  in 
better  taste  to  her,  in  the  intimacy  of  married  life  with 
her  second  husband,  not  to  be  called  by  the  same  name 
the  first  had  made  use  of.  She  was  an  adorable  being, 
replete  with  delicacy  of  feeling.  Armand  and  Gaston 
meantime  showed  no  intention  of  giving  up: 

"Teanne !" 

"Maud!" 

"I  am  your  first  husband!" 

"I  am  your  second  husband !" 

"My  rights  are  incontestable!" 

"Sir,  release  this  lady!" 

"I  have  nothing  to  sav  to  you,  sir.     I  do  not  know 


you 


I" 


He  didn't  know  him .'  Why.  they  were  intimate 
friends  on  earth  when  they  were  alive,  called  each 
other  by  their  first  names,  couldn't  live  without  each 
other.  Armand,  the  second  husband,  almost  lived  at 
Gaston's  house,  so  much  so  that  gossip  said — but  where 
should  we  all  be  if  what  gossips  say  were  believed ! 

The  quarrel,  meantime,  was  waxing  hot  between 
Armand  and  Gaston.  Their  voices  rose.  Existence  is 
sweet  in  Heaven,  but  slightly  monotonous;  so  the 
smallest  event  attracts  as  much  attention  as  a  runaway 
I  in  a  country  town.  The  blessed  came  trooping  up  from 
every  direction.  Some  took  sides  with  the  first  hus- 
band, and  others  with  the  second.  Teanne  remained 
passive;  she  had  freed  her  hands,  and  said  nothing  to 
either  Armand  or  Gaston. 

Saint  Thomas  had  come  within  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise when  I  did. 

"This  must  often  occur,"  I  said  to  him;  "a  great 
many  women  on  earth  have  two  husbands." 

"Very  true ;  the  novelty  is  that  the  husbands  should 
claim  their  wife.  Generally,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  emulation  is  as  to  which  husband  shall  not  take 
her." 

"How  is  it  when  things  are  reversed,  and  there  are 
two  wives  to  a  husband?" 

"Oh,  then  it's  very  different ;  the  women  always  quar- 
rel as  to  which  shall  keep  the  husband.  Women  are 
wild  to  be  married,  even  in  Heaven.  Still,  we  had 
rather  an  odd  experience  the  day  Napoleon  I  arrived." 

"Ah!     You  have  Xapoleon  in  Paradise?" 

"Oh,  yes !  After  a  little  purgatory,  you  know.  Xa- 
poleon III  was  so  nice  to  Pius  IX  that  we  couldn't,  in 
common  decency,  leave  his  uncle  in  Purgatory.  Para- 
dise was  opened  to  him,  and  his  first  word  was,  'How 
about  my  two  wives?'  He  was  asked  if  he  had  a 
preference.  'I  have,  indeed.  I  want  Josephine.'  A 
cherub  flew  and  told  Josephine :  'Xapoleon's  there. 
He's  asking  for  you.'  'I  am  exceedingly  sorry,'  said 
Josephine,  dryly,  but  after  what  occurred  in  1809, 
never !'  We  fell  back  upon  Marie  Louise,  but  she 
raised  the  roof.  'I  go  back  to  Xapoleon !  I,  who  am 
living  so  peacefully  with  the  general !     Don't  talk  to 
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me  about  Napoleon.  Let  him  take  back  Josephine !' 
Xeither  would  change  her  mind,  and  there  stood  Na- 
poleon, all  alone,  and  rather  put  out,  when  Mme.  de 
Stael  came  by.  "Give  Xapoleon  to  me,'  she  said.  'I'll 
take  care  of  him.'    And  they  got  on  famously."    ■ 

Right  here  St.  Thomas  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  cry 
that  arose  from  the  ranks  of  the  blessed: 
"St.  Joseph  !     St.   Joseph  !" 

It  was  in  fact  St.  Joseph.  He  had  been  attracted  by 
the  noise,  and  came  that  way. 

I  must  here  caution  the  reader  not  to  forget  that  all 
this  was  a  dream. 

St.  Joseph  was  entirely  the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Italian 
school — brown  drapery,  gray  hair  and  beard,  a  staff  in 
his  hand,  and  sandals  on  his  feet,  plus  a  very  imposing 
aureole,  and  an  air  of  prosperous,  upper  middle-class 
benevolence. 

He  paused,  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  told 
how  things  stood. 

"Well,"  said  St.  Joseph,  "it  seems  simple  enough. 
The  lady  is  here  as  a  recompense  for  her  religious  con- 
duct and  Christian  feeling.  She  has  a  right  to  happi- 
ness of  the  most  peaceful  character  and  largest  scope. 
Let  her  pronounce,  and  choose  between  these  gentle- 
men." 

"But,"  said  Gaston,  "what  is  reserved  for  the  one 
who  comes  in  a  bad  second 

Gaston  had  a  very  fine  stable  during  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage, and  his  abominable  slang  slipped  out  even  in 
the  presence  of  St.  Joseph. 

"Never  fear,"  said  St.  Joseph,  "I  will  give  to  him 
who  is  not  chosen  one  of  the  unclaimed  ladies  who 
literally  swarm  in  Paradise.  Do  not  let  us  lose  time, 
madame.    Make  your  decision.    Choose,  if  you  please. 

Silent  and  motionless,  Jeanne  stood  between  her  two 
husbands,  and  both  Gaston  and  Armand  alternated  like 
characters  in  a  Greek  play,  seeking  the  words  that 
might  touch  their  wife's  heart. 

"I  was  so  proud  of  your  beauty,  Jeanne,"  said  Gas- 
ton, "and  of  the  sensation  it  made  in  society.  Luxury 
for  you  was  what  I  lived  for.  Your  diamonds  and  lace, 
your  carriages,  your  horses,  your  liveries.  And  then 
your  room,  Jeanne,  your  cherry  satin  room !  And  then 
boxes,  boxes  for  all  the  first  nights.  Three  hundred 
francs  I  paid  for  the  first  night  of  'La  Famille 
Benoiton.'  " 

"Boxes !"  broke  in  Armand.  "he  talks  of  boxes ! 
Even  before  I  was  the  husband,  I  always  paid  for  the 
boxes.  The  first  night  of  'Le  Petit  Faust'  cost  me  four 
hundred  francs,  and  I  gave  five  hundred,  in  1868,  for 
Patti's  benefit." 

"Dates !"  cried  Gaston.  "He  remembers  dates.  Why 
you  dined  at  my  table,  sir,  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
you  were  always  loafing  in  our  box  at  the  Opera,  you 
who  make  such  an  ado  about  three  or  four  wretched 
theatre-boxes  sent  to  my  wife." 

"Two  or  three  !  Upon  my  word  such  details  are  too 
petty." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  St.  Joseph,  looking 
bored,  and  rearranging  his  aureole.  "Be  as  brief  as 
possible,  if  you  please,  gentlemen.  Kindly  express 
yourself  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  madame." 

Jeanne  would  not  speak,  and  the  two  husbands  raved 
on. 

"Remember,  I  gave  up  my  career  for  you,"  said 
Gaston,  "I  resigned  from  the  army  because  you  didn't 
like  living  in  a  garrison." 

"And  I  joined  the  Imperialists  for  you!"  cried  Ar- 
mand. "This  gentleman  had  accustomed  you  to  the 
riot  of  Second  Empire  balls,  and.  rather  than  that  you 
should  give  them  up.  I  scandalized  my  whole  family  by 
showing  myself  at  the  Tuileries.  I,  accepting  the  hos- 
pitalitv  of  a  Xapoleon!" 

"No  politics !"  said  St.  Joseph  firmly.  "Above  all, 
nothing  derogatory  to  Xapoleon  III." 

"I  shall  obey  you,"  said  Gaston.  "I  have  stronger 
claims  than  mere  political  affiliations.  Our  love, 
Jeanne  !  Remember  !  I  was  the  first,  the  first !  Our 
walks,  on  your  father's  estate.  Those  shady  little  paths, 
when  your  head  sometimes  lay  on  my  shoulder;  out 
wedding  day,  when  we  came  to  my  home,  our  home, 
at  midnight,  that  bitter  cold  weather.  The  ground  was 
white  with  snow,  do  you  remember?  What  a  roaring 
big  fire  there  was  at  the  chateau  to  welcome  us !  How 
still  the  room  was,  how  frightened  we  both  were !" 

"Sir,"  interrupted  Armand,  "your  reminiscences  are 
in  execrable  taste." 

"Very  possibly,  sir,  but  I  may  certainly  be  allowed 
to  recall  my  confidence.  My  confidence  was  simply  un- 
bounded. How  many  of  my  friends  came  to  me  per- 
fidiously to  say,  'Keep  an  eye  on  Armand' — meaning 
this  gentleman.  'Keep  a  watchful  eye  on  Armand.  He 
is  very  fond  of  you,  we  all  know  that,  but  there's  some- 
body he  is  fonder  of,  and  that's  your  wife.'  I  disdained 
their  gossip." 

"I  have  my  own  record  on  the  grounds  of  con- 
fidence," said  Armand  proudly.  "Later,  sir,  when  in 
my  turn  I  was  the  husband,  little  calumnies  were 
buzzing  about.  It  was  Monsieur  de  Sericourt  that  they 
told  me  to  watch,  Sericourt,  my  best  friend — how 
ridiculous!" 
I  observed  that  Jeanne  could  not  control  a  little  start 


"And  when  Sericourt  was  killed  in  Mexico,  and  you, 
my  dear  wife,  permitted  the  unchecked  outburst  of 
your  natural  and  proper  grief,  I  received  an  odious 
anonymous  letter.  'Your  wife,'  it  said,  'sheds  more 
tears  for  the  friend  than  she  will  ever  give  the  hus- 
band.' I  never  mentioned  the  letter  to  you.  Suspect 
you !     Suspect  Sericourt !" 

"Who  is  this  Sericourt  who  has  got  mixed  up  with 
all  this?"  said  St.  Joseph.  "Is  Sericourt  a  third  hus- 
band?    I  am  very  much  perplexed." 

"Just  one  word,  St.  Joseph,  just  one,  but  a  clincher. 
The  day  I  married  this  lady,  a  priest,  an  excellent 
priest,  promised  me  at  St.  Clotilde's  Church  that  our 
temporary  union  on  earth  should  be  followed  by  an 
eternal  union  in  heaven." 

"But  St.  Joseph,"  cried  Gaston,  "the  day  I  was  mar- 
ried, at  the  Madeleine,  a  bishop — see? — not  a  priest,  a 
bishop,  made  me  the  self-same  promise  in  the  self-same 
terms." 

"This  is  becoming  very  embarrassing."  murmured  St 
Joseph,  "very  embarrassing  indeed.  Our  representa- 
tives on  earth  sometimes  act  very  inconsiderately.  But 
come,  madam,  I  revert  to  my  first  decision;  it  is  for  you 
to  choose.    You  have  not  spoken..   Speak!" 

Then  the  little  widow,  rosy,  and  much  moved,  said: 

"If  you  are  infinitely  good,  St.  Joseph,  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  rejoin  Monsieur  de  Sericourt,  who  is  over 
there  in  that  little  cloud  on  the  left.  He  has  been 
beckoning  to  me  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour." 

I  turned  my  head,  and  perceived  Sericourt,  in  fact,  at 
the  left,  in  his  little  cloud,  expressing  his  affection  and 
wishes  in  highly  sentimental  pantomime. 

Sericourt !  Another  of  my  friends !  This  charming 
woman  was.  I  repeat,  destined  to  contribute  even  to 
all  eternity,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  to  the  happiness 
of  my  friends. 

"Why  didn't  you  speak  at  once  ?"  said  St.  Joseph , 
"this  solves  everything.  Make  your  arrangements  with 
Monsieur  de  Sericourt.  What  do  I  wish,  myself,  ex- 
cept that  you  may  be  happy  in  Paradise,  since  you  have 
been   a  good   Christian?" 
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bellishments,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Austria 
when  she  heard  the  name  of  Monsieur  de  Sericourt.  I j  and  in  Germany  to  this  day.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
observed  it,  but  Armand  observed  nothing,  and  con-  stories  of  miraculous  happenings  associated  with  the 
tinued :  •  .  .1  crown. 


James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  rose  to  his  present  high  position 
from  a  day  laborer.  He  began  by  working  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  a  wire  mill,  and  before  he  reached  his 
majority  he  was  foreman  of  the  place,  with  300  men 
under  him. 

Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood,  who  asserts  that  radium  is 
inferior  to  the  knife  as  a  method  of  treatment  of  the 
usual  cancerous  growth,  and  who  sanctions  the  use  of 
radium  only  in  inoperative  cases  and  then  only  under 
very  strict  Imitations,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Crocker 
Cancer  Research  Fund  at  Columbia  University.  He 
has  under  him  a  distinguished  corps  of  investigators. 
He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  after  finishing  his  studies 
in  this  country,  he  went  to  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Bernard  Cecil  Freyberg,  on 
whom  the  Victoria  Cross  has  just  been  conferred, 
headed  the  naval  battalion  which  on  Xovember  13th 
captured  the  village  of  Beaucourt,  north  of  the  Ancre 
River  in  France.  He  is  twenty-seven  years  old  and 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order.  During  the  Beaucourt  exploit  he  was 
wounded  four  times. 

Hadji  Butu,  who  occupies  a  seat  as  senator  in  the 
new  Philippine  Congress,  is  the  first  full-blooded  Moro 
to  be  so  honored  in  the  upper  house.  For  many  years 
he  was  prime  minister  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  that  un- 
official functionary  of  the  American  government,  who 
wields  an  immense  influence  among  the  Mohammedans 
of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  the  Far  East  generally. 
He  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  strongest  men  among 
the  Moros  and  has  always  counseled  a  conciliatory  at- 
titude toward  the  government. 

General  William  L.  Sibert,  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
possible  successor  to  General  Goethals  as  governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  built  the  Gatun  dam,  locks, 
and  spillway,  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Canal,  the 
west  breakwater  in  Colon  harbor,  and  excavated  the 
channel  from  Gatun  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  American  Xational  Red  Cross  and 
the  Chinese  government,  he  served  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober, 1914,  as  chairman  of  a  board  of  engineers  on  the 
flood-prevention  problem  in  the  Huai  River  Valley. 
China. 

Willard  Saulsbury.  junior  senator  from  Delaware  in 
the  upper  chamber  of  Congress,  who  has  been  selected 
by  the  Democratic  party  caucus  to  act  as  President  of 
the  Senate  whenever  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  is  absent,  comes  of  one  of  the  old,  historic  fami- 
lies of  his  state.  His  father  was  attorney-general  of 
Delaware,  and  was  United  States  senator  from  1S59  to 
1S71.  and  later  was  state  chancellor.  The  present  sena- 
tor from  Delaware  was  educated  at  private  schools  and 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  1882  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  never  held  public  office  unti! 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  January,  1913. 

Dr.  Henry  Hurd  Rusby,  who  has  resigned  as  phar- 
maeognosist  in  the  bureau  of  chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  of  Columbia  University.  In  resigning 
he  stated  that  he  had  retained  his  government  position 
since  1907  at  great  financial  loss  to  himself  and  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  longer  do  so.  But  in  addition  to 
this  he  stated  that  his  limit  of  service  had  recently 
been  restricted  to  210  hours  a  year.  This,  he  said,  did 
not  allow  him  to  examine  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
drugs  imported  at  Xew  York.  Dr.  Rusby  is  also  noted 
as  a  botanist,  and  has  written  much  on  medical  botany, 
distance  of  fifty-one  miles,  making  a  navigable  water- '  contributing  several  hundred  new  species  and  genera, 
way  to  the  usable  portion  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone.        _,.,_,  ,  ,  .      ,  ,  ,  r 

opening  337  miles  of  water  capable  of  bearing  600-ton  ,  El*«  Thompson,  who  recently  received  a  medal  from 
lighters.  Bv  this  canal  and  links  already  available,  th«  V°yal  Society  of  London,  and  the  John  Fritz 
v  v.  .  j    _n    uj'>  \    ti     X7        '  medal,  awarded  bv  a  committee  representing  the  tour 

barges  can  be  sent  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Eng-  i  ""-"■"•  tt"a      f     -       .    .         .    ,      V-   •     .    - 
lish  Channel  great  engineering  societies  of  the   Lmted  States,  is  a 

resident  of  Swampscott.  Massachusetts,  where  he  has 
had  his  private  laboratories,  as  well  as  his  home,  for 
many  years.  Previous  awards  and  decorations  from 
the  French  government,  and  the  Rumford  medal  and 
the  first  Edison  medal,  had  established  precedents  in  the 
way  of  recognition  of  his  high  place  as  an  electrician 
and  inventor.  He  is  a  native  of  Manchester,  England, 
who,  coming  to  this  country  early  in  his  career,  was 
sent  to  public  schools  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  highest 
grade  of  which  he  was  graduated  in  1S70. 

The  Honorable  A.  E.  Kemp,  succeeding  General  Sir 
Sam  Hughes  as  head  of  the  department  of  militia  and 
defense  of  Canada,  is  a  practical  business  man  of  ex- 
ceptional ability.  For  nearly  two  years  he  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  war  purchasing  commission,  under 
the  supervision  of  which  nearly  half  a  billion  of  British 
and  Canadian  money  has  been  expended  for  war  equip- 
ment and  material.  He  has  eliminated  the  patronage 
system  and  made  the  Canadian  army  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  and  maintained  forces  in  the  war.  The  new 
minister  of  militia  is  a  native  of  Quebec,  but  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Toronto,  where  he  has  built  up  an 
immense  manufacturing  business.  Since  1895  he  has 
devoted  considerable  time  to  public  a 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associate 


Whereupon  I  awoke  with  a  start,  this  rejoinder 
struck  me  as  so  sprightly  on  the  part  of  the  excellent 
St.  Joseph. — Translated  from  the  French. 

The  largest  tunnel  in  the  world  is  now  well  under 
course  of  construction  in  France,  its  object  being  to 
give  the  ancient  city  of  Marseilles  connection  with 
Paris  and  the  interior  in  general  by  rail  and  water. 
The  canal  will  provide  ample  waterway  for  barges. 
The  entire  project  involves  the  building  of  a  new 
harbor  and  the  cutting  of  a  ship  canal,  actually  tun- 
neled through  solid  rock  for  five  long  miles,  joining 
the  old  harbor  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  River 
Rhone.  The  Rhone's  upper  stretches  are  placid  and 
already  are  used  extensively  for  barge  navigation,  but 
near  Marseilles  the  stream  is  far  too  turbulent  for  com- 
merce. A  range  of  hills  had  prevented  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  in  days  gone  by.  Xow,  with  France 
energized  by  the  war,  and  with  the  necessity  for  the 
canal  emphasized  thereby,  the  tunnel  is  being  cut  and 
the  canal  will  soon  be  opened.  It  will  connect  Mar- 
seilles with  the  network  of  canals  which  extends 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  longer  tunnels  in 
the  world,  but  none  so  large,  for  this  is  seventy-two 
feet  wide  and  nearly  forty-seven  feet  high.  The  work 
was  begun  in  1911-12  and  has  been  continued  through 
the  w7ar.  The  project  was  put  through  by  the  Mar- 
seilles Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  oldest  in  the  wrorld, 
which  found  $8,000,000  of  the  $18,2S0.O00  required  to 
do  the  work.  The  balance  will  be  paid  by  vessel  tolls. 
The   canal   runs   from  Aries  to  the   Mediterranean,   a 


For  hundreds  of  years  the  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
used  in  the  recent  crowning  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
has  been  the  subject  of  stories  and  legends.  It  is  re- 
lated that  when  on  one  occasion  Charlemagne  was 
campaigning  against  the  Saxon  chieftain  Wittekind, 
his  army  and  also  the  people  of  the  country  through 
which  he  was  marching  suffered  terribly  from  thirst, 
owing  to  the  frozen  condition  of  rivers,  springs,  and 
wells.  Riding  by  some  children,  he  found  them  crying 
because  they  could  find  no  water.  Calling  one  of  the 
little  boys  to  his  side,  he  asked  him  his  name,  which 
was  Babelink.  He  then  removed  his  crown  from  his 
head,  handed  it  to  the  child,  told  him  to  place  it  on 
the  ground,  and  to  draw  a  circle  round  it  with  a  stick. 
Babelink  did  as  he  was  told,  and  a  minute  later  a  per- 
fect fountain  of  clear  water  burst  from  the  tightly 
frozen  earth,  through  the  crown,  into  the  air,  furnish- 
ing water  not  only  for  the  children,  but  also  for  the 
troops  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The 
storv   of  Charlemagne   and   Babelink,   with   manv   em- 
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SEMPER  IDEM. 


Another  of  Jack  London's  Short  Masterpieces. 


Dr.  Bicknell  was  in  a  remarkably  gracious  mood. 
Through  a  minor  accident,  a  slight  bit  of  carelessness, 
that  was  all,  a  man  who  might  have  pulled  through  had 
died  the  preceding  night.  Though  it  had  been  only  a 
sailorman,  one  of  the  innumerable  unwashed,  the  stew- 
ard of  the  receiving  hospital  had  been  on  the  anxious 
seat  all  the  morning.  It  was  not  that  the  man  had 
died  that  gave  him  discomfort,  he  knew  the  doctor  too 
well  for  that,  but  his  distress  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
operation  had  been  done  so  well.  One  of  the  most  deli- 
cate in  surgery,  it  had  been  as  successful  as  it  was 
clever  and  audacious.  All  had  depended  upon  the 
treatment,  the  nurses,  the  steward.  And  a  man  had 
died.  Nothing  much,  a  bit  of  carelessness,  yet  enough 
to  bring  the  professional  wrath  of  Dr.  Bicknell  about 
his  ears  and  to  perturb  the'  workings  of  the  staff  and 
nurses  for  twenty-four  hours  to  come. 

But,  as  already  stated,  the  doctor  was  in  a  remark- 
ably gracious  mood.  When  informed  by  the  steward, 
in  fear  and  trembling,  of  the  man's  unexpected  take-off, 
his  lips  did  not  so  much  as  form  one  syllable  of  cen- 
sure; nay,  they  were  so  pursed  that  snatches  of  rag- 
time floated  softly  from  them,  to  be  broken  only  by  a 
pleasant  query  after  the  health  of  the  other's  eldest- 
born.  The  steward,  deeming  it  impossible  that  he  could 
have  caught  the  gist  of  the  case,  repeated  it. 

"Yes,  yes,"  Dr.  Bicknell  said  impatiently;  "I  under- 
stand. But  how  about  Semper  Idem?  Is  he  ready  to 
leave?" 

"Yes.  They're  helping  him  dress  now,"  the  steward 
answered,  passing  on  to  the  round  of  his  duties,  con- 
tent that  peace  still  reigned  within  the  iodine-saturated 
walls. 

It  was  Semper  Idem's  recovery  which  had  so  fully 
compensated  Dr.  Bicknell  for  the  demise  of  the  sailor- 
man.  Lives  were  to  him  as  nothing,  the  unpleasant  but 
inevitable  incidents  of  the  profession,  but  cases,  ah, 
cases  were  everything.  People  who  knew  him  were 
prone  to  brand  him  a  butcher,  but  his  colleagues  were 
at  one  in  the  belief  that  a  bolder  and  yet  a  more  capable 
man  never  stood  over  the  table.  He  was  not  an  imagi- 
native man.  He  did  not  possess,  and  hence  had  no 
tolerance  for,  emotion.  His  nature  was  accurate,  pre- 
cise, scientific.  Men  were  to  him  no  more  than  pawns, 
without  individuality  or  personal  value.  But  as  cases 
it  was  different.  The  more  broken  a  man  was.  the 
more  precarious  his  tenure  on  life,  the  greater  his  sig- 
nificance in  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Bicknell.  He  would  as 
readily  forsake  a  poet  laureate  suffering  from  a  com- 
mon accident  for  a  nameless,  mangled  vagrant  wdio  de- 
fied every  law  of  life  by  refusing  to  die,  as  would  a 
child  forsake  a  Punch  and  Judy  for  a  circus. 

So  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  Semper  Idem.  The 
mystery  of  the  man  had  not  appealed  to  him,  nor  had 
his  silence  and  the  veiled  romance  which  the  yellow 
reporters  had  so  sensationally  and  so  fruitlessly  ex- 
ploited in  divers  Sunday  editions.  But  Semper  Idem's 
throat  had  been  cut.  That  was  the  point.  That  was 
where  his  interest  had  centred.  Cut  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  not  one  surgeon  in  a  thousand  to  give  a  snap  of 
the  finger  for  his  chance  of  recovery.  But,  thanks  to 
the  swift  municipal  ambulance  service  and  to  Dr.  Bick- 
nell, he  had  been  dragged  back  into  the  world  he  had 
sought  to  leave  so  unceremoniously.  The  doctor's  co- 
workers had  shaken  their  heads  sagely  when  the  case 
was  brought  in.  Impossible,  they  said.  Throat,  windpipe, 
jugular,  all  but  actually  severed,  and  the  loss  of  blood 
frightful.  As  it  was  such  a  foregone  conclusion,  Dr. 
Bicknell  had  employed  methods  and  done  things  which 
made  them,  even  in  their  professional  capacities,  to 
shudder.     And  lo !  the  man  had  recovered. 

So  on  this  morning  that  Semper  Idem  was  to  leave 
the  hospital,  hale  and  hearty.  Dr.  Bicknell's  geniality 
was  in  nowise  disturbed  by  the  steward's  report  and  he 
proceeded  cheerfully  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
of  a  child's  body  which  had  been  ground  and  crunched 
beneath  the  wheels  of  an  electric  car. 

As  many  will  remember,  the  case  of  Semper  Idem 
aroused  a  vast  deal  of  unseemly  yet  highly  natural 
curiosity.  He  had  been  found  in  a  slum  lodging,  with 
throat  cut  as  aforementioned,  and  blood  dripping  down 
upon  the  inmates  of  the  room  below  and  disturbing 
their  _  festivities.  He  had  evidently  done  the  deed 
standing,  with  head  bowed  forward  that  he  might  gaze 
his  last  upon  a  photograph  which  stood  on  the  table 
propped  against  a  candlestick.  It  was  this  attitude 
which  had  made  it  possible  for  Dr.  Bicknell  to  save 
him.  So  terrific  had  been  the  sweep  of  the  razor  that 
had  he  had  his  head  thrown  back,  as  he  should  have 
done  to  have  accomplished  the  act  properly,  with  his 
neck  stretched  and  the  elastic  vascular  walls  distended, 
he  would  have  of  a  certainty  well  nigh  decapitated 
himself. 

At  the  hospital,  during  all  the  time  he  traveled  the 
repugnant  road  back  to  life,  not  a  word  had  left  his 
lips.  Nor  could  anything  be  learned  of  him  by  the 
acute  sleuths  detailed  by  the  chief  of  police  to  look  up 
his  antecedents.  Nobody  knew  him,  or  had  ever  seen 
or  h    ird  of  him  before.     He  was  strictly,  uniquely,  of 

•'  r  esent.  His  clothes  and  surroundings  were  those 
the  lowest  laborer,  his  hands  the  hands  of  a  gentle- 


man. But  not  a  shed  of  writing  was  discovered,  noth- 
ing, save  in  one  particular,  which  would  serve  to  indi- 
cate his  past  or  his  position  in  life. 

And  that  one  particular  was  the  photograph.  If  it 
were  at  all  a  likeness,  the  woman  who  gazed  frankly 
out  upon  the  onlooker  from  the  card-mount  must  have 
been  a  striking  creature  indeed.  It  was  an  amateur 
production,  for  the  detectives  were  baffled  in  that  no 
professional  photographer's  signature  or  studio  were 
appended.  Across  a  corner  of  the  mount,  in  delicate 
feminine  tracery,  was  written:  "Semper  idem;  semper 
fidelis."  And  she  looked  it.  Faith,  truth,  and  eternal 
constancy  were  there  in  every  feature  and  welled  up 
unmistakably  in  the  clear  eyes.  As  many  recollect, 
it  was  a  face  one  could  never  forget.  Clever  half- 
tones, remarkably  like,  were  published  in  all  the  leading 
papers  at  the  time;  but  such  procedure  gave  rise  to 
nothing  but  the  uncontrollable  public  curiosity  and  in- 
terminable copy  to  the  space-writers.  As  a  clue  it  was 
worse  than  worthless.  It  roused  the  imagination  and 
led  the  mind  away  from  the  tangible. 

For  want  of  a  better  name,  the  rescued  suicide  was 
known  to  the  hospital  attendants,  and  to  the  world, 
as  Semper  Idem.  And  Semper  Idem  he  remained.  Re- 
porters, detectives,  and  nurses  gave  him  up  in  despair. 
Not  one  word  could  he  be  persuaded  to  utter;  yet  the 
flitting  conscious  light  of  his  eyes  showed  that  his  ears 
heard  and  his  brain  grasped  every  question  put  to 
him. 

But  this  mystery  and  romance  played  no  part  in  Dr 
Bicknell's  interest  when  he  paused  in  the  office  to  have 
a  parting  word  with  his  erstwhile  patient.  He,  the 
doctor,  had  performed  a  prodigy  in  the  matter  of  this 
man,  done  that  which  was  virtually  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  surgery.  He  did  not  care  who  or  what 
the  man  was,  and  it  was  highly  improbable  that  he 
should  ever  see  him  again ;  but  -like  the  artist  gazing 
upon  a  finished  creation,  he  wished  to  look  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  work  of  his  hand  and  brain. 

Semper  Idem  still  remained  mute.  He  seemed 
anxious  to  be  gone.  Not  a  word  could  the  doctor  ex- 
tract from  him.  and  little  the  doctor  cared.  He  ex- 
amined the  throat  of  the  convalescent  carefully,  idling 
over  the  hideous  scar  with  the  lingering,  half-caressing 
fondness  of  a  parent.  It  was  not  a  particularly  pleasing 
sight.  An  angry  line  circled  the  throat,  for  all  the 
world  as  though  the  man  had  just  escaped  the  hang- 
man's noose,  and,  disappearing  below  the  ear  on  either 
side,  had  the  appearance  of  completing  the  fiery  peri- 
phery at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Maintaining  his  dogged  silence,  his  dark  eyes  flashing 
with  sombre  light,  yielding  to  the  other's  examination 
in  much  the  manner  of  a  leashed  lion,  Semper  Idem 
betrayed  his  predominant  desire  to  drop  from  out  the 
sight  of  the  public  eye. 

"Well,  I'll  not  keep  you,"  Dr.  Bicknell  finally  said, 
laying  a  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder  and  stealing  a  last 
glance  at  his  own  handiwork.  "But  let  me  give  you  a 
bit  of  advice.  Next  time  you  try  it  on,  hold  your  chin 
up,  so.  Don't  snuggle  it  down  and  butcher  yourself 
like  a  cow.  Neatness  and  dispatch,  you  know.  Neat- 
ness and  dispatch." 

Semper  Idem's  eyes  flashed  in  token  that  he  heard, 
and  a  moment  later  the  hospital  door  swung  to  on  his 
heel. 

It  was  a  busy  day  for  Dr.  Bicknell,  and  the  afternoon 
was  well  along  when  he  lighted  a  cigar  preparatory 
to  leaving  the  table  upon  which  it  seemed  the  sufferers 
almost  clamored  to  be  laid.  But  the  last  one,  an  old 
ragpicker  with  a  broken  shoulder-blade,  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  first  fragrant  smoke-wreaths  had  be- 
gun to  curl  about  his  head,  when  the  gong  of  a  hurry- 
ing ambulance  came  through  the  open  window  from 
the  street,  followed  by  the  inevitable  entry  of  the 
stretcher  with  its  ghastly  freight. 

"Lay  it  on  the  table,"  the  doctor  directed,  turning 
for  a  moment  to  cache  his  cigar  in  safety.  "What  is 
it?" 

"Suicide — throat  cut,"  responded  one  of  the  stretcher 
bearers.  "Down  on  Morgan  Alley.  Little  hope,  I 
think,  sir.     He's  most  gone." 

"Eh?  Well,  I'll  give  him  a  look  anyway."  He 
leaned  over  the  man  at  the  supreme  moment  when  the 
quick  made  its  last  faint  flutter  and  succumbed  to  the 
dead." 

"It's  Semper  Idem  come  back  again,"  the  steward 
said. 

"Aye."  replied  Dr.  Bicknell.  "No  bungling  this  time. 
Properly  done,  upon  my  life,  sir,  properly  done.  Took 
my  advice  to  the  letter.  Held  his  chin  up  and  did  the 
necessary  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  I'm  not  required 
here.     Take  it  along  to  the  morgue." 

Dr.  Bicknell  secured  his  cigar  and  relighted  it. 
"That,"  he  said  between  the  puffs,  looking  at  the 
steward,  "that  evens  up  for  the  one  you  lost  last  night. 
We're  quits  now."  Jack  London. 

(Copyright,  1916,  by  The  Black  Cat.) 


Police  reports  of  the  Berlin  district  for  November 
show  that  371  food  speculators  were  punished  during 
the  month  for  trying  to  make  more  money  than  the  law 
allows. 


From    mines    in    Japan    and    South    Manchuria    the 
Japanese  are  mining  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Bells. 
Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 

Silver  bells — 
What  a  -world  of  merriment  their  melody    foretells  ! 
How    they    tinkle,    tinkle,    tinkle, 

In   the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars  that   oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,   seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight ; 
Keeping  time,    time,   time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding-bells, 
Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight 
From  the  molten-golden  notes ! 
And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon ! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells ! 
How  it  swells ! 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future ;  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells  ! 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells — 
Brazen  bells  ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells ! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright ! 
Too   much   horrified  to  speak, 
They  can   only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune, 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire. 
In   a  mad  expostulation  with   the  deaf  and  frantic  fire, 
Leaping   higher,    higher,   higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor, 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never, 
Bv  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,   the   bells,   bells,  bells! 
What   a   tale  their   terror   tells 
Of    despair  ! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar ! 
What  a   horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 

Vet  the  ear,  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanging 
And   the   clanging, 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows ; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells. 

In  the  jangling  and  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells. 
Bv  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells! 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 
Iron   bells  1 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels 
In  the  silence  of  the  night. 
How    we   shiver    with    affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone ! 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats, 

Is  a  groan : 
And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple. 

All  alone, 
And  who,   tolling,   tolling,   tolling, 

In   that    muffled   monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human   heart  a  stone — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman — 
They   are   neither  brute   nor   human — 

They  are  Ghouls ! 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 

A  paean   from  the  bells  ! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 
With  the  paean  of  the  bells ! 
And  he  dances  and  he  yells ; 
Keeping   time,    time,    time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  paean  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To   the   throbbing  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells,   bells,  bells. 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time,   ■ 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,   bells,   bells  — 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

— Edgar  Allen  Poe. 


One  of  the  most  important  archaeological  dis- 
coveries of  recent  years  was  made  recently  at  Gonnoi, 
near  the  vale  of  Temple  in  Thessaly.  The  Archaeo- 
logical Society  has  just  unearthed  what  is  plainly  a 
sanctuary  to  the  Goddess  Artemis,  and  among  the 
articles  found  on  the  spot  are  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable votive  offerings  yet  discovered.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  marble  shafts  bear  inscriptions 
from  which  it  is  plain  that  the  shrine  was  devoted  to 
Artemis  as  a  goddess  of  childbirth. 
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A  HANDY  GUIDE  FOR  BEGGARS. 


Vachel    Lindsay    Gives    Advice    and    Counsel    to    His 
Brother  Tramps. 


The  world  owes  much  to  its  tramps,  especially  when 
they  have  the  literary  ability  to  disclose  what  may  be 
called  the  essential  nature  of  trampdom.  Perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  as  well  as  the  most  competent  of 
our  tramps  is  Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay,  well  known  for  his 
Gospel  of  Beauty,  and  henceforth  to  be  better  known 
as  the  recorder  of  these  explorations  made  while  afoot 
and  penniless  in  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Lindsay  seems  to  think  that  poets  should  gravitate  natu- 
rally toward  the  road,  thereby  making  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, and  so  it  is  for  their  advantage  that  he  places 
his  experience  and  counsel  at  their  service. 

The  Southern  hospitality  extended  to  Mr.  Lindsay 
was  almost  miraculous.  It  persuades  us  into  optimism 
for  the  human  race.  Of  the  people  in  a  North  Caro- 
lina cottage  he  says,  "This  is  the  best  blood  I  have  met 
in  this  United  States."  And  then  he  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  their  hospitality : 

An  inner  door  opened.  It  was  plain  the  woman  who  stood 
there  was  his  wife.  She  had  the  austere  mouth  a  wife's  pas- 
sion gives.  She  had  the  sweet  white  throat  of  her  youth, 
that  made  even  the  candle-flame  rejoice.  She  looked  straight 
at  me,  with  ink-black  eyes.  She  was  dumb,  like  some  one 
struggling  to  awake. 

"Everything  is  rea!ay,"   she  said   at  length   to   her  husband. 

He  turned  to  me  :  "Your  supper  is  now  in  the  kitchen,  'if 
what  we  have  is  good  enough.'  "  It  was  the  usual  formula 
for  hospitality. 

I  turned  to  the  wife.  "My  dear  woman,  I  did  not  know 
that  this  was  going  on.  It  is  not  right  for  you  to  set  a  new 
supper  at  this  hour.     I  had  enough  on  the  road." 

"But  you  have  walked  a  long  way."  Then  she  uttered  the 
ancient  proverb  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  "  'A  stranger  needs  takin' 
care    of.'  " 

In  the  kitchen  there  was  a  cook-stove.  Otherwise  there 
was  nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  world  this  side  of  Beowulf. 
I    felt  myself   in   a   stronghold   of  barbarian   royalty. 

But  the  rich  were  not  always  so  hospitable.  Mr. 
Lindsay  tells  us  that  he  proposed  a  lecture  on  Beauty 
to  a  philanthropic  and  religious  luminary  at  Asheville, 
and  with  discouraging  results : 

He  suspected  I  was  neither  artist  nor  literary  man.  I  as- 
sured him  my  friends  were  often  of  the  same  opinion. 

"But,"  he  said  bitterly,  "do  you  know,  sir,  by  the  tone  of 
letters  I  received  from  Mr.  Powlison  I  expected  to  assemble 
the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Asheville  to  hear  you.  I  expected 
to  see  you  first  in  your  private  car,   wearing  a  dress-suit." 

I  answered  sternly,  "Art,  my  friend,  does  not  travel  in  a 
Pullman." 

He  threw  off  all  restraint.  "Old  shoes,"  he  said,  "old 
shoes."      He    pointed    at    them. 

"I  have  walked  two  hundred  miles  among  the  moonshiners. 
They  wear  brogans  like  these."  But  his  manner  plainly  said 
that  his  organization  did  not  need  cranks  climbing  over  the 
mountains   to   tell   them   things. 

"Your  New  York  letter  did  not  say  you  were  walking.  It 
said   you   'would   arrive.' " 

He  began  to  ■point  again.  "Frayed  trousers!  And  the 
lining  of  your  coat  in   rags  !" 

"I  took  the  lining  of  the   coat  for  necessary  patches." 

"A  blue  bandanna  round  your  neck  !" 

"To   protect   me   from   sunburn." 

He  rose  and  hit  the  table.     "And  no  collar!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  a  collar."  I  drew  it  from  my  hip  pocket. 
It  had  had  a  two-hundred-mile  ride,  and  needed  a  bath. 

"I  should  like  to  have  it  laundered,  but  I  haven't  the 
money." 

"Get  the  money." 

"No,"  I  said,  "but  I  will  get  a  collar." 

In  New  Jersey  Mr.  Lindsay  encountered  "charity"  hi 
its  most  repellent  form.  Hungry  and  tired,  he  applied 
to  an  institution  and  was  told  that  he  must  split  wood 
for  two  hours  in  return  for  his  bed: 

As  soon  as  the  melodramatic  workingman-boss  went  up- 
stairs one  of  them  said,  "Don't  work  so  fast.  It's  only  a 
matter  of  form  this  late  at  night.  They  want  to  see  if  you 
are  willing,  that's  all." 

I  chopped  a  little  faster  for  this  advice.  Not  that  I  was 
out  of  humor  with  the  advisers — though  I  should  have  been, 
for  they  were  box-car  tramps. 

One  of  them,  having  an  evil  and  a  witty  eye,  said,  "If  I  was 
goin'  west  like  you,  I'd  start  about  10  o'clock  tonight  and  be 
near    Buffalo   before   morning." 

Another,  a  mild  nobody,  professed  himself  a  miller.  He 
told  what  a  wonderful  trick  it  was  to  say,  "Leddy,  I'm  too 
tired  to  work  till  I  eat,"  and  after  eating,  to  walk  away. 

Another  part  of  the  penalty  was  to  hear  a  sermon 
from  a  clergyman  who  believed  that  Christ  wore  a 
white  tie  and  received  a  salary  from  "some  of  our 
oldest  families" : 

The  clergyman  read:  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

"Blessed  are  the  meek,   for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

He  read  much  more  than  I  will  quote.  Here  is  the  final 
passage : 

"Ye  have  heard  how  it  hath  been  said :  'An  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  But  I  say  unto  you  that  you 
resist  not  evil.  But  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue 
thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile, 
go  with  him  twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  to 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away." 

This  Pharisee  smugly  assumed  that  he  was  authorized  by 
the  Deity  to  explain  away  this  scripture.  And  he  did  it,  as 
the  reader  has  heard  it  done  many  a  time. 

The  Pharisee  was  followed  by  a  fat  Scribe  who  tried  to 
smile  away  what  the  other  fellow  had  tried  to  argue  away. 
The  fat  one  then  called  on  the  assembly  to  bow,  and  exhorted 
the   repentant  to   hold  up  their  hands  to  be  prayed   for. 

I  held  up  my  hand.  Was  I  not  eating  the  bread  of  the  mis- 
sion?    And  then  I  felt  like  a  sinner  anyway. 

"Thank  God,"  said  the  fat  one. 


Still  a  third  item  of  the  punishment  was  a  bath  ad- 
ministered by  an  official  who  bore  a  startling  resem- 
blance to  a  frog: 

There  was  a  scuffling  overhead,  a  scratch  and  a  rumble. 
We  two  looked  up  just  in  time  to  dodge  the  astonishing 
vision  of  a  clothes-horse  descending  through  a  trap-door  by 
a  rope.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  was  the  absurd  bald 
head    of   our   newly   achieved   superintendent. 

"Hello,  Santy  Claus,"  said  the  box-car  tramp.  "Whose 
Christmas  present  is  this?" 

The  Frog  shouted:  "Put  your  shoes  and  hats  in  the  cor- 
ner. If  you  have  any  tobacco,  put  it  in  your  shoes.  Hang 
everything   else   on   the   clothes-horse." 

I  obeyed,  except  that  I  had  no  tobacco.  The  rascal  by  my 
side  had  a  plenty,  and  sawdusted  the  bathroom  floor  with 
some  of  it,  and  the  remainder  went  into  his  foot-gear.  Then 
we  two,  companions  in  nakedness,  watched  the  Frog  haul  up 
our  clothes  out  of  sight.  He  closed  the  trap-door  with  many 
grunts. 

Then  this  Amphibian,  this  boss,  descended  and  entered  the 
bathroom.  He  was  a  dry-land  Amphibian.  He  had  never 
taken  a  bath  himself,  but  was  there  to  superintend.  He 
seemed  to  feel  himself  the  accredited  representative  of  all 
the   good   people   behind    the   mission,    and   no    doubt   he   was. 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  I  asked  myself,  "that  they  have  chosen 
this    creature   to    apply   their    Christianity?" 

The  Frog  said  to  my  companion:     "Git  in  the  tub." 

Then  he  turned  on  the  water,  regulated  the  temperature. 
and  watched  as  though  he  expected  one  of  us  to  steal  the 
faucets  frOm  the  wash-bowl.  He  threw  a  gruesome  rag  at 
the  tramp,  and  allowed  him  to  scrub  himself.  The  creature 
bathing  seemed  well  disposed  toward  the  idea,  and  had  put 
soap  on  about  one-third  of  his  person  when  the  Frog  shouted: 
"I've   got   to   get   up   at   4:30." 

The  scalawag  took  the  hint  and  rose  like  Venus  from  the 
foam.  He  splashed  off  part  of  it,  and  rubbed  off  the  rest 
with  a  towel  that  was  a  fallen  sister  of  the  wash-rag. 

The  bath  was  accompanied  by  the  regulation  night- 
shirt : 

The  nightie  was  an  old,  heavily-starched  dress-shirt,  once 
white.  Maybe  it  had  once  been  worn  by  the  Scribe  or  the 
Pharisee.  But  it  had  not  been  washed  since.  The  rascal  cut 
quite  a  figure  as  he  took  long  steps  down  the  corridor  to  bed, 
piloted  by  the  hurrying  Amphibian.  He  was  a  long-legged 
rascal,  and  the  slivered  remainders  of  that  ancient  shirt 
flapped    about    him    gloriously. 

I  was  hustled  into  the  tub  after  the  rascal.  I  was  super- 
vised after  the  same  manner.  "Now  wash,"  boomed  the 
Amphibian.  He  threw  at  me  the  sloppy  rag  of  my  prede- 
cessor. 

I  threw  it  promptly  on  the  floor. 

"I  don't  use  a  wash-rag,"  I  said. 

"Hurry,"  croaked  the  Frog.  And  he  let  the  water  out  of 
the  tub.  He  handed  me  the  towel  the  scalawag  had  used.  I 
had  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  a  bath,  and  I  was  quite  foot- 
sore. 

"I   do   not  want  that  towel,"   I   said. 

"You're  awful  fancy,   aren't  you  ?"  sneered  the  Frog. 

Wherever  I  was  damp  I  rubbed  myself  dry  with  my  bare 
hands,  being  skilled  in  the  matter,  meanwhile  reflecting  that 
there  is  nothing  worse  than  a  Pharisee  except  a  creature 
like  this.  I  wondered  if  it  was  too  late  to  rouse  a  mob 
among  the  better  element  of  the  town,  neither  saints  nor 
sinners,  but  just  plain  malefactors  of  great  wealth,  and  have 
this  person  lynched.  There  were  probably  multimillionaires 
in  this  town  giving  ten-dollar  bills  to  this  mission,  who  were 
imagining  they  were  giving  a  free  bath  to  somebody.    .    .    . 

"What  makes  them  so  dirty  ?"  I  asked. 

No   answer. 

"Can't    I   wear  my   underclothes   to   bed   instead   of  these?' 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"Sulphur." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  sulphur?" 

"Your  clothes  are  upstairs  being  fumigated." 

"Can't  I  get  my  socks  tonight  ?  I  always  wash  them  before 
I  go  to  bed." 

"No.  It's  against  the  law  of  the  state.  And  you  would 
dirty  up  these  bowls.     I  have  just  scrubbed  them  out." 

"I  will  wash  them  out  afterward." 

"I  haven't  time  to  wait.     I  must  get  up  at  4  :30." 

"But  why  fumigate  my  clean  underwear,  and  give  me  dirty 
pajamas  ?" 

The  Frog  was  getting  flabbergasted.  "I  tell  you  it's  the 
law  of  New  Jersey.  You  are  getting  awful  fancy.  If  I  had 
had  my  way,  you  would  never  have  been  let  in  here." 

"Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth," 
I  said  to   myself,   and  put  on  the  pajamas. 

This  insanitary  director  showed  me  my  bed.  It  was  in  a 
long  low  room  with  all  the  windows  closed,  where  half  a 
score  were  asleep.  The  sheets  had  never,  never,  never  been 
washed.  Why  was  it  that  in  a  mission  so  shiny  in  its  reading- 
room  and  so  devout  in  its  chapel,  so  melodramatic  with  its 
clean    workman-boss,    in   the    daytime,    these   things    were   so? 

Pennsylvania,  like  New  Jersey,  was  inhospitable  to 
poetic  tramps,  although  to  a  lesser  degree.    On  one  oc- 
casion Mr.  Lindsay  tells  us  that  he  obtained  grudging 
hospitality   at   a   farmhouse,   but  at  the   cost   of   some 
vigorous  candor  from  the  grandmother  of  the  family : 
In  her  youth   her  hair  was  probably  red.     Though  she  was 
plainly  an  old  woman,   it  was  the  brown   of  middle  age  with 
only  a  few  streaks  of  gray.     Under  her  roughness  there  were 
touches  of  a  truly  cultured  accent  and  manner.     I  would  have 
said  that  in  youth  she  had  had  what  they  call   opportunities. 
I  asked:     "Isn't  the  moon  fine  tonight?" 
She  replied:     "Why  don't  you  go  to  work?" 
I   answered:      "I   asked  for  work  in  the  big  city  till   I  was 
worn    to    a   thread.      And   you    are    the    first    person    who    has 
urged  it  on  me  since  I  took  to  tramping.     I  wonder  why  no 
one  ever  thought  of  it  before." 
She   smiled   grudgingly. 

"I  wanted  to  paint  rainbows  and  gild  sidewalks  and  blow 
bubbles  for  a  living.  But  no  one  wanted  me  to.  It  is  about 
all  I  am  fit  for." 

"Don't   talk   nonsense   to   me,    young   man !" 
"Pardon  me,  leddy — I  am  a  writer  of  rhymes." 
"The   nation's   going   to   the   dogs,"   she   said.      I    suppose   I 
was  the  principal   symptom   of  national   decay. 

Just  then  a  happy  voice  called  through  the  house,  "Come  to 
supper." 

"That's  for  you,"  said  the  grandmother.  "You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  written  a  highly  entertaining  book, 
but  it  is  not  one  that  is  calculated  to  tempt  us  to  the 
life  of  the  tramp.     But  then  we  are  not  poets. 

A  Handy  Guide  for  Beggars.  By  Vachel  Lindsay. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 


THE  WAR  AND  HUMANITY. 


James    M.   Beck  Explains  the  Meaning  of   Neutrality  in  the 
Great  World  War. 


Neutrality  on  the  part  of  a  government  means  scrupu- 
lously correct  official  conduct.  Neutrality  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  or  a  people,  the  attitude  of  a  disin- 
terested and  cold-blooded  spectator,  implies  a  lack  of 
vision  and  the  want  of  moral  fibre.  It  was  the  failure 
of  our  unstable  President  to  recognize  this  distinction 
that  characterized  American  policies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  gave  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the 
conviction  that  our  attitude  was  one  of  a  critical 
apathy. 

A  number  of  our  foremost  citizens  by  their  fearless 
utterances  have  done  something  to  atone  for  this  inver- 
tebrate counsel.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Elihu  Root,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  James  Mark  Baldwin,  and  others  have 
spoken  freely.  But  no  American  has  done  so  much  to 
help  Europe  to  understand  the  real  America  and  to 
dispel  the  idea  that  we  were  a  blase,  selfish  people,  in- 
terested only  in  war-born  prosperity,  as  James  M.  Beck, 
and  if  after  the  war  we  shall  regain  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  England  and  France,  it  will  be  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  his  splendid  work.  His  "Evidence  in 
the  Case"  analyzed  the  diplomatic  records  of  the  ne- 
gotiations preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  in  a  man- 
ner that  defies  controversion.  His  addresses  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  last  summer  were  of  priceless  value 
to  this  country  in  clearing  away  misunderstandings. 
And  now  he  places  before  his  own  countrymen  in 
"War  and  Humanity"  a  series  of  essays  dealing  with 
vital  issues  that  must  be  faced  by  America  both  now 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  first  essays  deal  with  ethical  issues  involved  in 
the  war  and  its  conduct.  In  these  he  discusses  the  sub- 
marine controversy,  the  case  of  Edith  Cavell,  and  other 
matters,  from  the  standpoint  of  international  law  and 
morals.  Of  the  later  chapters  the  two  most  stimulating 
are  those  on  the  foreign  policy  of  President  Washing- 
ton and  on  the  soul  of  America,  under  the  title,  ''Where 
There  Is  No  Vision." 

The  time  has  come  when  America  can  no  more  exist 
as  a  hermit  nation.  President  Wilson  himself  has  said 
that  this  is  the  last  great  war  that  we  can  keep  out  of. 
What,  then,  of  Washington's  admonition  to  avoid  en- 
tangling alliances?  Of  this  admonition,  which  has  had 
such  a  far-reaching  effect  on  American  policy,  he  makes 
a  searching  study,  both  in  the  light  of  Washington's 
other  utterances  on  the  subject  and  of  the  European 
conditions  that  called  it  forth.  Washington's  great  task 
of  unifying  the  nation  was  coincident  with  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  tremendous  struggle  that  resulted 
brought  partisanships  that  threatened  this  work.  He 
felt  convinced,  however,  that  if  we  couH  develop  for  a 
score  of  years  in  peace  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
maintain  ourselves  against  the  world  and  in  spite  of  its 
quarrels.  That  in  the  future  we  should  not  play  the 
part  of  a  great  nation  in  a  family  of  nations,  throwing 
the  weight  of  our  influence  in  the  interest  of  higher 
international  ideals,  is  contradicted  again  and  again  by 
Washington's  speeches  and  letters.  The  warning 
against  entangling  alliances  was  to  meet  a  particular 
situation,  but  the  great  President  did  not  counsel  an 
isolation  that  would  forever  hamper  us  in  a  world 
brought  together  in  a  manner  not  dreamed  of  in  his 
day. 

"The  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  United  States  has 
missed  its  supreme  opportunity  to  assume  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  world,  and  it  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
its  inaction  by  an  immeasurable  impairment  in  its  pres- 
tige as  a  great  power."  The  primary  cause  of  Amer- 
ica's inactive  attitude  is  the  fact  that  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration had  neither  vision  nor  courage.  But  our 
failure  is  not  wholly  due  to  timid  and  unwise  leader- 
ship. It  was  not  due,  as  so  many  foreign  critics  think, 
either  to  avarice,  selfishness,  or  cowardice.  "The 
reason  lies  much  deeper  and  seems  to  me  due  to  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  vision  in  the  United  States  whenever  its 
foreign  relations  are  under  consideration."  America 
has  become  the  Hamlet  among  the  nations,  a  charac- 
terization once  made  of  Germany,  in  the  time  when 
her  idealism  and  intellectual  activities  were  accompa- 
nied by  an  aversion  to  action.  We  are  given  to  talking 
much  of  our  moral  ideals  and  humanitarian  aims,  but 
when  it  comes  to  putting  them  into  effect  we  balk  at 
the  point  of  action.  We  are  unwilling  to  face  realities. 
And  our  blind  and  trusting  optimism,  relying  on  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  aggressive  purpose  toward  any 
nation,  tends  to  obscure  the  clear  vision  which  our 
safety  requires.  The  beautiful  ideal  of  the  pacifica- 
tion of  humanity  has  blinded  us  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
still  living  in  a  real  world  of  very  fallible  men,  in 
which  aH  do  not  want  justice,  and  in  which  some  na- 
tions cynically  prefer  injustice. 

This  inspiring  book  closes  with  the  address  which 
Mr.  Beck  delivered  in  New  York  on  the  occasion  of 
the  banquet  in  honor  of  M.  Jusserand  on  the  birthday 
of  Lafayette  last  September.  He  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  battle  front  from  Verdun  to  Rheims, 
and  his  speech  on  "The  Vision  of  France"  is  a  fitting 
peroration  to  the  essays  that  preceded  it. 

The  War  and  Humanity.  By  James  M.  Beck. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.5( 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Hoosier  Holiday. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Dreiser's  novels 
ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be  prejudiced 
against  his  chronicle  of  a  sentimental  jour- 
ney. Over  the  characters  of  his  fiction  Mr. 
Dreiser  has  a  power  that  is  here  denied  to 
him.  The  persons  who  move  through  the 
pages  of  his  novels  are  his  own  creation  and 
he  can  make  them  as  ugly  and  as  sordid  as 
he  wishes.  But  the  incidents  of  travel  are 
not  so  amenable.  The  gulf  is  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  statement  that  Mr.  Dreiser's 
latest  book  is  quite  inoffensive.  Moreover,  it 
is  vivacious  and  amusing. 

Mr.  Dreiser  traveled  by  automobile  from 
New  York  to  his  native  state,  Indiana,  and 
he  tells  us  all  about  it.  Almost  every  detail 
of  his  journey  calls  forth  reminiscences 
philosophizings,  and  even  preachments.  He 
is  tender,  sentimental,  pathetic,  and  humor- 
ous by  turns.  Sometimes  he  is  denunciatory, 
as.  for  example,  at  Patterson,  where  he  finds 
that  Billy  Sunday  was  his  predecessor:  "This 
wretched  mountebank  'who  came  here  and 
converted  thousands' — think  of  him  with  his 
yapping  about  hell :  his  bar-room  and  race- 
track slang,  his  baseball  vocabulary ;  and 
thousands  of  poor  worms  who  could  not  pos- 
sibly offer  one  reasonable  or  intelligible 
thought  concerning  their  faith  or  history  or 
life,  or  indeed  anything,  fall  on  their  knees 
and  accept  Christ !" 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Dreiser  left  In- 
diana, and  he  speaks  of  the  "almost  sicken- 
ing depression"  with  which  he  remembers  the 
contents  of  those  years.  Such  an  experience 
is  a  common  one,  but  there  are  few  who  ex- 
press it  with  such  a  wealth  of  imagination 
and  imagery.  With  most  of  us  it  is  a  mere 
incoherent  and  unexpressed  melancholy,  an 
overpowering  sense  of  lost  opportunities,  fu- 
tilities, and  mistaken  roads. 

.ur.  Dreiser's  book  is  decidedly  one  to  be 
read  for  its  self-revelation,  and  also — may 
one  say? — for  its  perverse  wisdom.  At  least 
we  can  applaud  its  humor. 

A  Hoosier  Holiday.  By  Theodore  Dreiser. 
New    York :    John    Lane    Company. 


A  New  Book  on  Dante, 

The  period  in  which  Dante  Alighieri  lived, 
the  period  of  which  he  was  the  highest  ex- 
pression, was  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  era, 
just  before  the  blossoming  forth  of  the 
Renaissance.  To  most  people  there  is  a 
chasm  between  the  two  epochs  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  one  into  the  other  is  not  realized. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  interest  to  find  that 
Professor  Grandgent,  in  writing  on  the  great 
Italian  poet,  has  treated  him  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  through 
his  works  given  a  remarkable  picture  of  me- 
diaeval life  and  thought.  It  is  indeed  a  happy 
method,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
where within  reasonable  scope  such  wealth  of 
information  about  a  period  that  in  interest 
has  been  overshadowed  by  the  brilliant  era 
that  followed. 

The  chapter  headings  give  sufficient  idea 
of  Professor  Grandgent's  excellent  plan : 
Society  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Church  and  State  in  Dante,  Mediaeval  Song, 
Language  and  Poetry,  Mediaeval  Learning, 
Man  and  His  World,  Man  and  His  Works, 
and  others.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
work  is  well  done  and  reflects  careful 
scholarship  and  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  mediaeval  life  and  thought.  J.  B.  L. 

Dante.  By  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  Harvard  University.  New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co. 


Early  American  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Rummaging  through  New  England  farm- 
houses for  the  quaint  and  beautiful  things 
that  our  forefathers  made  and  delighted  in 
is  a  pastime  not  easily  indulged  in  by  Cali- 
fornians,  but  it  must  not  be  surmised  that  we 
do  not  take  great  interest  in  the  collection 
and  study  of  American  antiques.  Almost 
every  one  treasures  examples  of  Colonial 
workmanship  and  prizes  bits  of  old  china,  a 
spinning  wheel,  andirons,  or  other  articles. 
And  these  objects  are  more  than  curiosities, 
they  show  forth  the  development  of  artistic 
taste  in  those  early  days. 

In  the  "Practical  Book  of  Early  American 
Arts  and  Crafts"  the  authors  have  presented 
in  sumptuous  form  a  mass  of  extremely  in- 
teresting information  about  every  variety  of 
article  in  which  the  collector  is  interested. 
It  deals  exhaustively  with  decorative  metal- 
work,  needle-work,  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
silver,  early  pewter,  decorative  weaving,  hand- 
block  printing,  wood  and  stone  carving,  and 
early  American  lace.  Here  is  indeed  a  mine 
of  information  for  the  collector  and  a  splen- 
did guide  for  his  studies.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  easy 
the  identification  of  specimens,  as  well  as  to 
make  it  a  beautiful  book  in  itself. 

Coloni  il  silver  is  very  fully  dealt  with  and 

'  --.  o.  five  hundred  early  silversmiths,  their 
=  :  work,  and  in  most  cases  their  trade- 
?    auds  .to   the   value    for    the    collector. 


Embroidering,  quilting,  and  lace-making  also 
come  in  for  an  ample  share  of  attention. 
Altogether  the  volume  is  to  be  most  highly 
commended  as  a  thorough  manual  and  refer- 
ence book  on  a  fascinating  subject. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Early  American  Arts 
and  Crafts.  By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and 
Abbot  McClure.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincoti 
Company;    $6  net. 

The  Last  Ditch. 

Will  Levington  Comfort  avails  himself  to 
the  full  of  the  fact  that  no  story  about  the 
East  ever  seems  to  be  incredible.  In  this  in- 
stance he  tells  us  of  an  American  in  China 
who  seeks  solace  in  drink  after  being  thwarted 
in  love.  When  he  has  reached  about  the 
lowest  possible  depth  he  is  rescued  by  a 
Chinaman,  who  introduces  him  to  some  of  the 
Chinese  national  leaders  and  he  enlists  vigor- 
ously in  their  cause.  He  is  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  Gobi  desert  in  order  to  secure  the 
assent  of  certain  great  religious  personages  to 
a  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  Japanese 
by  pestilence.  On  his  way  he  meets  with  a 
Russian  girl  with  whom  he  falls  in  love  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  neglects  his  mission. 
Finally  he  decides  to  take  her  with  him ; 
there  is  a  fight  with  a  desert  band;  the  lovers 
are  separated,  and  we  seem  to  see  inescapable 
tragedy,  from  which  the  hero  is  rescued  by  a 
Buddhist  yogi,  who  predicts  an  ultimate  re- 
union and  happiness. 

Mr.  Comfort  writes  with  that  attractive 
exaltation  to  which  his  other  books  have  ac- 
customed us.  His  pictures  are  always  upon 
a  broad  canvas  and  his  colors  are  as  vivid 
as  nature  permits.  It  is  not  difficult  to  criti- 
cize either  his  conception  or  his  workman- 
ship, but  we  are  none  the  less  grateful  for  a 
series  of  novels  in  which  there  is  nothing 
sordid  or  mean,  novels  that  are  wholly  beyond 
the  scope  of  average  experience  and  that  do 
not  shrink  from  ideals  because  they  may  seem 
to  be  out  of  reach. 

The  Last  Ditch.  By  Will  Levington  Comfort. 
New  York:    George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1.35. 


A  Sportsmen's  Book. 
The  "Moose  Book"  does  not  deal  with  Pro- 
gressive politics  and  its  habitat  is  not  Oyster 
Bay.  In  a  large  and  well-illustrated  volume 
Samuel  Merrill  has  collected  all  manner  of 
interesting  information  about  the  monarch  of 
the  American  plain  and  forest  and  chief  of 
our  big  game,  the  cervus  alces,  or  moose.  It 
is  a  book  not  only  for  the  hunter,  but  also  for 
the  naturalist,  and  much  that  is  contained  in 
it  is  the  result  of  the  author's  own  observa- 
tion and  experience.  He  deals  at  length  with 
the  traits  and  habits  of  the  moose  and  of 
still-hunting  him  as  well  as  other  methods  of 
securing  the  quarry.  Indian  myths  of  the 
moose  are  examined  and  he  discusses  pro- 
tective legislation  and  the  future  of  the 
moose,  calling  attention  to  the  hardiness  of 
the  animal  and  of  his  value  for  food.  The 
latter  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
elk  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

The    Moose    Book.      By    Samuel    Merrill.      New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50  net. 


The  Circuit  Rider's  "Widow. 
Si-nce  every  intelligent  human  being  has 
read,  or  ought  to  read,  "The  Circuit  Rider's 
Wife,"  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  that  this  is  another  book  of  the  same 
kind,  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  first. 
Mary  Thompson  is  now  a  widow,  but  nothing 
has  happened  to  the  church.  It  still  has  the 
same  incomprehensible  appeal  to  the  simple- 
mindedness  of  the  village,  and  it  is  just  as 
ineffective  as  ever  to  curb  slander  and  gossip 
and  the  spite  of  the  heresy  hunter.  But  now 
comes  Mary  Thompson  herself  dans  cette 
galere?  She  is  very  much  of  a  saint  and 
she  is  also  shrewd  and  humorous.  She  has 
the  gift  of  inward  laughter.  She  can  even 
think,  and  one  would  suppose  that  thought 
would  be  fatal  to  this  particular  communion. 
Perhaps  Mary  Thompson  merely  "stays  set," 
but  it  is  something  of  a  mystery. 

A    Circuit    Rider's   Widow.      By    Corra  Harris. 
New    York:    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 


The  Woman  Gives. 

Owen  Johnson  displays  some  courage  when 
he  depicts  the  salvation  of  a  man  from  al- 
most hopeless  debauchery  by  the  love  of  a 
woman.  It  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  done. 
The  man  is  an  artist  who  has  descended  far 
into  the  hell  of  drink  and  insanity  and  who 
is  now  living  in  a  sort  of  Bohemian  tenement 
house  in  New  York.  The  woman  mothers 
him,  compels  him  to  work,  saves  him  from 
the  lunatic  asylum,  at  last  gives  him  the 
greatest  thing  that  she  has,  and  eventually 
marries  him.  When  his  redemption  is  com- 
plete he  returns  to  his  own  aristocratic  caste, 
where  his  wife  is  made  to  feel  her  social  in- 
feriority. Not  until  she  has  been  practically 
forced  to  leave  him  does  he  realize  that  he 
has  lost  the  one  thing  necessary  to  his  artistic 
greatness. 

The  story  has  a  sound  psychological  basis 
and  a  meaning  perhaps  deeper  than  the  casual 
reader  will  recognize.  Moreover,  it  is  excel- 
lently told.     Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  stage  filled 


with  living  people,  and  while  he  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  keeping  his  chief  characters 
well  to  the  front,  we  feel  that  we  should  like 
to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  some  of  the 
interesting  denizens  of  the  art  settlement. 

The    Woman    Gives.      By    Owen   Johnson.      Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown  &  Co. 


The  Allies'  Fairy  Book. 
We  are  glad  to  have  Arthur  Rackham's 
conception  of  fairies.  It  is  probably  both 
clear  and  accurate.  In  this  volume  he  gives 
us  fourteen  colored  illustrations  to  accompany 
the  stories  that  come  from  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  Irish,  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Jap- 
anese, Russian,  Serbian,  and  Belgian  sources. 
Edmund  Gosse  writes  a  lengthy  preface  about 
fairies  in  which  he  ill  conceals  his  own  opin- 
ion by  quoting  the  convictions  of  other  people 
such  as  Andrew  Lang,  who  was  a  true  be- 
liever. So  is  Maurice  Hewlett  and  Yeats  and 
ever  so  many  more.  These  particular  stories 
are  finely  told  and  worthy  of  their  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Allies'  Fairy  Book.     By  Arthur  Rackham. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.    Lippincott  Company;   $1.75. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
In  "The  Further  Side  of  Silence,"  by  Sir 
Hugh  Clifford,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  the  reader  receives  the  fruits  of  many 
years  among  the  Malays.  It  is  a  collection  of 
unusual  stories  told  as  only  can  be  told  by  a 
person  who  himself  has  touched  the  pulse  of 
the  Malay  people.  Sir  Hugh  Clifford  was 
knighted  in  1909,  has  served  thirty  years  in 
Malay,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Ceylon,  and  is  now 
governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa. 

"Every  Soul  Hath  Its  Song,"  by  Fannie 
Hurst,  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  which 
will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 
The  book  has  just  been  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  only  one  of  the  plays  of  Emile  Ver- 
haeren,  the  great  Belgian  poet,  who  was 
crushed  by  the  cars  at  Rouen,  France,  on  the 
night  of  November  27th,  to  be  translated  into 
English  is  "Les  Aubes."  Arthur  Symons'  Eng- 
lish version  of  this  work,  "The  Dawn,"  is  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Small,  Mavnard  & 
Co. 

On  December  9th  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  pub- 
lished "The  Stricken  Land,"  by  Alice  and 
Claude  Askew.  The  authors  were  in  Serbia 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  later  they 
took  part  in  the  Serbian  retreat.  Serbia  as  it 
looked  before  the  war  and  the  tragedy  of  its 
great   sacrifice   are   illuminatingly  described. 

That  war  books  of  real  worth  continue  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  constantly  increasing 
stream  of  such  volumes  which  pours  from 
various  presses  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce  a 
fourteenth  impression  of  Mildred  Aldrich's 
"A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne,"  a  ninth  printing 
of  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand,"  by  Ian 
Hay  (Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith),  and  a  fourth 
printing  of  Leslie  Buswell's  "Ambulance  Num- 
ber 10." 

Older  subscribers  to  Harper's  Magazine  will 
remember  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson's 
serial,  "Anne."  Over  a  year  ago  a  tablet,  rep- 
resenting "Anne,"  was  erected  to  Miss  Wool- 
son  on  Mackinac  Island,  the  scene  of  the 
story.  Although  there  has  always  been  a  con- 
tinuous demand  for  this  novel,  the  erection  of 
the  memorial  so  stimulated  local  interest,  that 
— according  to  a  Mackinac  dealer — his  sale  of 
"Anne"  last  year  increased  100  per  cent. 

People  who  enjoyed  the  photo-drama,  "The 
Eirth  of  a  Nation,"  will  see  in  "Kinsmen," 
Percival  J.  Cooney's  novel,  another  interesting 
use  of  the  famous  burning  cross,  the  symbol 
which  was  used  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the 
South,  and  which  originated  among  the  old 
clans  of  Scotland.  "Kinsmen"  is  a  tale  of  the 
early  days  in  Canada,  and  is  built  around  a 
character  who  has  an  actual  basis  in  history. 

"There  have  been  many  popular  histories 
of  music  published  in  recent  years,"  says  the 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  "but 
none  that  proceeds  from  a  point  cf  view  so 
original  or  that  gives  so  completely  the  results 
of  the  latest  historical  research  as  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Stanford  and  Cecil  Forsyth,  published 
under  the  title  of  'A  History  of  Music'  "  The 
Macmillan  Company  is  the  publisher. 

The  story  of  "John  Paul  Jones"  is  the  latest 
addition  to  Macmillan's  series  of  biographies 
of  great  Americans,  written  for  the  young 
folks.  The  author  is  L.  Frank  Tooker.  Mr. 
Tooker,  who  has  for  many  years  been  an 
editor  with  the  Century  Company,  has  always 
been   deeply   interested   in  the   sea. 

Under  the  title,  "The  Hungry  Stones," 
Rabindranath  Tagore  has  written  thirteen 
short  stories,  which  combine  mystery,  humor, 
satire,  religion,  and  philosophy.  They  are 
highly  praised  by  leading  critics.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company  is  the  publisher. 

The  penny  whistle  upon  which  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  when 
in   the   reverie  of   story-telling  has   been   pre- 
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sented  to  Mr.  Stephen  Chalmers  by  Mrs. 
Salisbury  Field,  formerly  Isobel  Strong,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Chalmers 
symbolized  the  penny  whistle  as  a  magic  pipe 
in  his  little  book,  "The  Penny  Piper  of  Sara- 
nac,"  in  which  he  tells  of  Stevenson's  visit  to 
Saranac  in  the  winter  of  1887-1888,  and  in 
sending  the  whistle  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  Mrs. 
Field,  who  was  amanuensis  to  Stevenson  at 
Vailima,  wrote  him :  "I  am  sure  R.  L.  S. 
would  have  liked  you  to  have  it." 

Louis  Raemaekers,  erstwhile  Dutch  land- 
scape painter,  is  now  the  most  important  car- 
toonist of  the  Great  War.  His  drawings  have 
been  called  "the  greatest  sermon  for  universal 
peace"  and  a  collection  of  them  has  been 
printed  in  book  form  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  The  great  Dutch  cartoonist  is  now  in  his 
forty-seventh  year.  He  was  born  in  Holland. 
His  father,  who  is  dead,  was  the  editor  of  a 
provincial  newspaper.  His  mother,  who  is  still 
alive  and  exceedingly  proud  of  her  son's  fame, 
is  a  German  by  birth.  A  German  paper  has 
declared  that  Raemaekers'  cartoons  are  worth 
at  least  two  army  corps  to  the  Allies. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  History  of  Poland. 
If  there  was  ever  a  good  book  appearing 
at  an  opportune  time  it  is  Miss  Orris*  "Brief 
History  of  Poland."  Here  is  a  land  and  a 
people  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  whole 
world,  yet  concerning  whose  history  we  have 
in  English  only  obsolete  or  exceedingly  super- 
ficial works.  Much  that  is  highly  emotional 
or  partisan  has  been  written  of  the  earlier 
history  of  Poland,  of  her  romantic  days,  and 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  partitions.  Several 
literary  hacks  have  tried  to  meet  the  demand 
for  books  on  Poland  and  the  Poles  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  It  is  therefore  a 
pleasure  to  note  the  excellent  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Orris,  which  comprises  in  small  com- 
pass an  authoritative,  impartial,  and  well- 
balanced  history  of  the  Polish  people,  and 
gives  the  proper  amount  of  attention  to  the 
period  following  the  partitions,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Polish  nationalism  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  and  to  the  relations  of  the  Poles  to 
the  three  partitioning  powers. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  under  the 
heading  of  '"The  Era  of  Beginnings,"  the  au- 
thor condenses  admirably  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial, partly  historical  and  partly  legendary, 
bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  Polish  state  and  its 
union  with  Lithuania.  Under  the  heading  of 
"The  Era  of  Greatness,"  she  tells  with  mode- 
ration and  balance  the  story  of  the  romantic 
period  of  Poland's  history,  of  the  time  when 
she  was  the  "Knight  Among  Nations."  and 
the  centre  of  a  great  intellectual  and  cultural 
derelopment.  Eighteenth -century  Poland  and 
the  period  of  decline  are  likewise  dealt  with 
fairly  and  impartially,  and  the  tragic  story 
of  the  successive  partitions  that  ended  Polish 
independence  is  told  without  undue  bitterness 
and  their  causes  analyzed  skillfully.  Patriotic 
Poles  feel  too  keenly  the  injustice  of  the 
partitions  to  treat  this  subject  objectively 
from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  history  and 
will  take  issue  with  Miss  Orris  on  some  of 
her  conclusions. 

Polish  nationality  is  a  force  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  settlement  of  the 
present  European  conflict  if  there  is  to  be  any 
prospect  of  lasting  peace.  In  fact,  the  failure 
to  give  heed  to  Polish  aspirations  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  was  one  of  the  contributory" 
causes  of  the  war.  The  excellent  study  pre- 
sented of  the  history  of  the  Poles  in  Russia, 
in  Prussia,  and  in  Austria,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration accorded  them,  is  of  great  value 
in  understanding  some  of  the  knotty  problems 
that  will  confront  the  men  who  will  meet  at 
the  close  of  the  war  to  negotiate  peace.  The 
conclusion  which  Professor  Orvis  reaches  as 
a  result  of  this  study,  that  the  logical  destiny 
for  Poland  at  the  present  time  is  not  imme- 
diate independence,  but  autonomy  within  the 
Russian  Empire,  will  not  please  the  irrecon- 
cilable and  militant  Polish  Nationalists,  but  it 
agrees  with  the  judgment  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  sagacious  of  Polish  leaders. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Orvis  for  an 
excellent  piece  of  historical  writing  in  a  neg- 
lected field.  J.  B.  L. 

A  Brief  History  of  Poland.  By  Julia  Swift 
Orvis,  Associate  Professor  of  History  in  Wellesley 
College.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.50   net. 

A  Country  Chronicle. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  diary  of  a  ten- 
rear-old  boy  in  the  Middle  West  who  records 
the  doings  of  the  village,  its  quarrels,  and 
dances,  and  lectures,  and  picnics,  and  marry- 
ings.  The  author  sustains  the  part  cleverly 
and  the  result  is  eminently  amusing  and  read- 
able. 

A  Country  Chronicle.  By  Grant  Showennan. 
New   York:    The   Century    Company. 


self,  and  how  to  protect  herself.  There  seem 
to  be  no  omissions.  The  illustrations  are  very 
numerous   and  helpful. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "An 
Introduction  to  Metal  Working,"  by  J.  C. 
Pearson.  It  deals  fully  with  the  more  ordi- 
nary metal-working  tools  and  should  be  of  the 
highest  practical  value  to  beginners.  The  il- 
lustrations are  very  numerous  (60  cents  net). 

"The  Day  Before  Marriage,"  by  Mary  Dale 
(Warren  T.  Potter,  Los  Angeles),  is  a  sort 
of  ruminative  rhapsody  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage of  the  "come  hither,  my  daughter"  type. 
Perhaps  its  most  attractive  feature  is  the 
hand-painted  pages  by  Alice  D.  Bryant.  The 
whole   thing   is   exceptionally   pretty. 

The  excellence  of  Julia  Cartwright's  (Mrs. 
Henry  Ady)  "Painters  of  Florence"  is  testi- 
fied by  the  publication  of  another  edition,  the 
latest  of  a  long  series  of  reprintings,  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  It  is  one  of  those  books  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  student  and  the  tourist 
and  which  comprises  in  compact  form  a  mass 
of  reliable  and  discriminating  information 
presented  by  a  connoisseur  and  scholar.  The 
price  is  $1.50  net. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co.  have  published  "Seven 
Maids  of  Far  Cathay,"  compiled  by  Bing  Ding 
and  illustrated  by  Ai  Lang.  These  notes  or 
essays  are  the  work  of  seven  Chinese  girls, 
students  of  the  Woman's  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege of  Neuchang.  They  are  now  published 
exactly  as  they  were  originally  produced,  with- 
out revision,  that  the  unique  atmosphere  per- 
vading them  might  not  be  lost.  The  little 
book  is  beautiful  printed,  decorated,  and  il- 
lustrated. 

In  the  "Blue-China  Book,"  Mrs.  Ada 
Walker  Camehl  writes  exhaustively  on  one 
field  of  the  pottery  collector,  that  of  the  work 
of  the  Staffordshire  potters  found  in  America. 
But  her  book  is  not  so  much  a  handbook  of 
ceramics  as  an  interesting  story  of  social  life 
and  intellectual  and  political  development  in 
America  before  and  after  the  Revolution  as 
illustrated  in  the  blue-china  ware  on  which 
the  Staffordshire  artists  reproduced  public 
buildings,   churches,  natural  scenery,   domestic 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution,"  by 
Oliver  Clay  (Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net),  is  a 
series  of  historical  sketches  devoted  to  the 
great  persons  and  movements  of  revolutionary 
days.  Mr.  Clay  has  the  gift  of  narrative  to  an 
unusual    degree. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  published  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  "Sunflowers,"  a  book  of  Kan- 
sas poems  selected  by  Willard  Wattles.  Kan- 
sas has  produced  some  surprisingly  good  verse 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  reminded  of  it.  But 
surely  such  a  volume  as  this  should  contain 
a  table  of  contents  and  an  index. 

Those  in  search  of  presents  for  children 
should  not  overlook  the  Stories  All  Children 
Love  Series  now  in  course  of  issue  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  The  series  now 
contains  about  a  dozen  of  the  world  classics, 
the  latest  addition  being  "Pinocchio,"  by  C. 
Collodi.  These  volumes  are  finely  printed  in 
large  type  and  with  exceptionally  good  colored 
illustrations.      The   price  is   $1.25   net. 

"The  Woodcraft  Manual  for  Girls  of  the 
Woodcraft  League,"  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  contains 
every  conceivable  information  for  the  girl 
camper.  It  shows  her  how  to  organize,  how 
to  amuse  herself,  how  to  feed  and  clothe  her- 


scenes,  or  portraying  men  and  events.  The 
work  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  numerous 
pictures  of  the  pieces  described  in  the  text. 
The  book  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
at  $5  net. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  "Sacred 
Music  the  Whole  World  Loves,"  selected  and 
edited  by  Albert  E.  Weir.  It  contains  one 
hundred  and  fifty  instrumental  and  vocal  com- 
positions by  celebrated  classic  and  modern 
composers,  including  selections  from  famous 
oratorios,  cantatas,  sacred  operas,  sympho- 
nies, masses,  and  services,  arranged  for  use 
on  the  piano  or  organ. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Voices    of    Song.      By    James    W.    Foley. 
New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Sprays    of    Western    Pine.      By    G.    N.    Lowe. 
San   Francisco :    H.    S.    Crocker   Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

From  the  Limbo  of  Forgotten  Things.  By 
Mary  Stuart  Tyson.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.;    $1    net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Child  of  the  Moat.    By  I.  B.  S.  Holborn. 
New  York:    G.   Arnold    Shaw;    $1.25. 
A  novel. 

The  Call  of  the  Bells.     By  Edmund  Mitchell. 
New  York:    Menzies   Publishing  Company,   Inc. 
A  novel. 

Robinson    Crusoe.      By    Daniel    Defoe.       Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 
Issued   in   Stories  All  Children  Love  Series. 

Suspended       Judgments.        By      John       Cowper 
Powys.     New  York:  G.  Arnold  Shaw;  $2  net. 
Essays  on   books   and   sensations. 

For  the  Good  of  the  Party.  By  Herman 
Hine  Brinsmade.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.;   $1.25   net. 

A  novel. 

Handicrafts  for  the  Handicapped.  By  Her- 
bert J.  Hall,  M.  D.,  and  Mertice  M.  C.  Buck. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

A   thorough    system    of   instruction. 

Ballads    Patriotic  and   Romantic      By   Clinton 
Scollard.     New  York:   Laurence  J.  Gomine;   $1.50. 
A  volume  of  verse. 


Termination  of  War  and  Treaties  of  Peace. 
By  Coleman  Phillipson,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 
New  York:   E.    P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $7  net. 

An  exposition  of  the  various  modes  of  termi- 
nating wars  and  of  the  making  of  treaties. 

Quaint  and  Historic  Forts  of  North  America. 
By  John  Martin  Hammond.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

With    seventy-one   illustrations. 

The  Enjoyment  of  Architecture.  By  Taibot 
Faulkner  Hamlin.  New  York:  Duffield  S:  Co.;  $2 
net. 

The  basic  principles  of  architecture. 

Kennebec.     By  Louise  Helen   Coburn.      Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Ye   Towne   Gossip.      By   K.    C.    B.      New   York: 
Duffield  &  Co. 
Third    series. 

The  Counts  of  Gruyere.     By  Mrs.  Reginald  de 
Koven.      New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   $2   net. 
A  history  of  the  famous  Swiss  town. 

Herves  of  the  American  Revolution.     By  Oli- 
ver  Clay.      New  York:    Duffield   &   Co.;   $1.25    net. 
Historical    sketches. 

The  Vintage.  By  Sylvia  Chatfield  Bates.  New 
York:  Duffield  &  Co. 

Letters  written  during  the  Civil  War. 

Kitty    in    Disgrace.      By    Elizabeth   F.    Werner. 
San  Francisco:  H.  S.  Crocker  Company. 
For    little    children. 

The  Shifting  Spell.     By  Leslie  Probyn.     New 
York:    Duffield   &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Social    Rule.      By    Elsie    Clews    Parsons.      New 
York:   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1   net. 
"A  study  of  the  will  to  power." 

The    Doll    Wedding.      By    Lena    Miller.      San 
Francisco:   H.   S.  Crocker  Company. 
For    little    children. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET. 


San  Francisco  loves  dancing.  It  loves  the 
graceful  art  as  it  loves  music,  and  light,  and 
color.  And  all  these  elements  are  so  fasci- 
natingly blended  in  the  Russian  ballet  that,  if 
Monday  night  had  not  been  streaming  with 
rain,  every  seat  would  have  been  sold.  For 
that  matter,  all  the  dollar  seats  were  sold 
three  or  four  days  before  the  season  opened, 
the  boxes  bloomed  with  beautiful  women  like 
parterres  of  flowers,  and  there  were  only  a 
few  empty  seats  at  the  very  rear  of  the  or- 
chestra circle.  Nevertheless  the  gayly-cos- 
tumed  auditorium  reminded  me  of  the  dear 
old  days  before  the  earthquake,  when,  on  big 
opera  nights  in  the  depth  of  winter,  we  used 
to  cower  under  our  furs  and  try  to  convince 
ourselves  that  we  were  not  slowly  but  steadily 
congealing.  I  don't  know  why  the  Valencia 
auditorium  was  so  cold  on  Monday  night. 
Doubtless  the  theatre,  in  common  with  all  our 
new  playhouses,  has  its  modern  heating  plant. 
But  many  of  the  women  could  not  hypnotize 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  could  shed 
their  wraps  and  be  comfortable.  Many  there 
were  of  heroic  mould  who  sat  bare-shouldered 
and  goose-fleshed  the  evening  through. 
Others  bravely  lowered  their  furs  and  velvets 
during  the  entr'acts  just  long  enough  to  let 
their  world  know  that  they  were  beautifully 
gowned  under  their  voluminous  mantles  ;  and 
the  costume  having,  so  to  speak,  worked  its 
passage,  was  retired  again  into  the  deepest 
obscurity. 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  with  Nijinsky  in  the 
role  of  the  tricky  Till,  opened  the  programme. 
They  have  given  us  in  symphony  programme 
notes  a  resume  of  the  full  meaning  of  this 
characteristic  specimen  of  Strauss  eccentricity. 
The  story  is  a  familiar  myth  in  Germany.  I 
notice  that  it  figures  in  "The  Allies'  Fairy 
Book"  as  a  Belgian  fairy  tale,  under  the  title 
''The  Last  Adventures  of  Thyl  Ulenspiegel." 
But  somehow  the  audience  remained,  as  it 
were,  on  the  outside  while  the  tragi-comedy 
played  itself  out.  They  didn't  know,  many  of 
them,  what  it  was  all  about,  and  the  really 
wonderful  setting  mystified  them  all  the  more. 
It  was  beautifully  colored  fantasia,  a  curious 
medley  of  mediaeval  towers  and  castles  all 
awry,  and  typical,  evidently,  of  the  wild  de- 
rangement brought  by  the  tricksy  mediaeval 
Puck  upon  his  sober  townsfolk.  The  stage 
was  a  striking  picture,  a  shifting  panorama 
of  German  street  figures  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
for  there  are  twenty  characters  listed,  aside 
from  the  unnamed  members  of  the  ballet. 
Mile.  Revalles,  as  one  of  the  three  chate- 
laines, was  rather  lost  in  the  trio,  which, 
however,  was  a  most  striking  element  in  the 
general  effect.  The  three  wore  mediaeval 
head-dresses  almost  as  tall  as  themselves, 
while  their  long  trains  almost  doubled  their 
natural  length. 

Nijinsky,  as  the  madcap  Till  bbuleversing 
an  entire  village,  did  some  of  the  liveliest 
dancing  of  the  evening.  -His  body  looks  over- 
muscled,  and  his  legs  too  thick  and  bunchy 
for  beauty,  but  "every  little  movement  has  a 
meaning  of  its  own."  Nijinsky's  theory  as  a 
pantomimic  dancer  is  expressed  in  his  versa- 
tility. "One  must  be,"  he  says,  "as  a  changing 
chameleon  in  the  varying  roles  one  enacts. 
Like  the  'coat  of  many  colors'  one  must  be 
prepared  with  shades  to  enhance  one's  mean- 
ing. *  *  *  Of  course,  the  dancing  counts  for 
much,  but  the  idea  must  be  seized.  Its  ex- 
pression naturally  follows." 

The  Valencia  Theatre  auditorium  is  so  deep 
that,  unless  one  is  at  least  three-fifths  of  its 
depth  from  the  stage,  one  loses  the  play  of 
feature.  For  instance,  I  do  not  really  know 
whether  or  not  Revalles  or  Lydia  Lopokova 
are  really  beautiful.  Neither  of  them  can 
touch  Pavlowa,  who  remains  supreme,  original, 
and  instinctively  exquisite.  Revalles  -does  not 
strike  me  as  being  so  much  graceful  as  stately. 
Lopokova  is  dainty,  petite,  joyous  in  move- 
ment, and  like  a  dancing  flower.  Nijinsky, 
however,  rises  above  them  by  virtue  of  his  his- 
trionic intelligence  allied  to  his  gift  for  bodily 
expression  of  emotions.  I  regretted  my  in- 
ability to  see  his  features,  but  his  body  spoke 
with  eloq  lence. 

Perhaps  the  verdict  of  a  near  seat  neighbor, 

a  stout  but  possibly  t.  b.  m.,  delivered  in  four 

weighty   utterances,   will  give  an   idea  of  how 

'  Ti      Eulenspiegel"  piece  affected  many  of 

■  ion  .-omprehending  ones  in  the  audience. 


He  said,  (a)  "This  must  be  something  gro- 
tesque; (b)  I  could  understand  it  if  I  could 
see  better;  (c)  That  fellow  is  wonderful ; 
(d)  We're  too  far  back." 

Fortunately  there  were  no  such  be-puzzle- 
ments  in  "PapS^lons"  and  "La  Princesse  En- 
chantee,"  and  as  for  "Scheherazade,"  the  story 
has  already  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  Ger- 
trude Hoffman,  who  boldly  introduced  it  or 
adapted  it,  I  don't  know  which,  in  her 
Americo-Russ  ballet.  It  is  a  story  of  frankly 
lascivious  motive  made  dramatically  possible 
by  sheer  artistry;  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
harem  intrigue,  .carried  out  by  a  corrupt 
eunuch  who  is  master  of  the  keys.  The  dig- 
nified figures  are  the  Sultan  and  his  brother, 
who  come,  like  avenging  fate,  to  end  the  wild 
revels  of  the  women  of  the  harem  and  their 
lovers.  There  is  extreme  beauty  of  color, 
movement,  grouping,  costuming,  and  scenic 
accessories.  Adolf  Bolm  as  the  negro  lad, 
favorite  of  the  Sultana,  is  the  sinister  centre 
of  the  intrigue,  and  Zobeide's  faithlessness 
to  her  royal  lover  and  husband  provides  the 
deepest  motive  for  the  avenging  massacre 
which  ends  the  orgy.  The  music  is  by  that 
passionate  colorist  Rimsky-Korsakow,  and  is 
intensely  exciting.  Another  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow piece,  the  "Capricio  Espagnol,"  a  com- 
position in  five  movements,  won  especially 
emphatic  and  prolonged  demonstrations  of 
approval  from  the  audience,  who  wished  also, 
no  doubt,  to  acclaim  the  dynamic  leader. 
This  is  Pierre  Monteux,  the  fiery  Frenchman 
who  stirred  up  such  a  rumpus  in  New  York 
when  he  refused  to  lead  "Till  Eulenspiegel" 
because  Richard  Strauss  subscribed  to  the 
manifesto  against  France  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  "I  am  a  French  soldier,"  said  Mons. 
Monteux.  "I  was  released  from  actual  service 
in  the  trenches  by  Briand  himself  for  this  en- 
gagement in  America.  I  am  going  back  to  the 
trenches.  I  say  nothing  about  Strauss'  music 
as  such.  But  I  will  not  conduct  the  work  of 
a  man  who  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  my 
country."  So  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  had  to  be 
directed  by  another  conductor. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  fire  and  pas- 
sion a  man  of  such  nature  pours  into  his  in- 
terpretation, and  M.  Monteux  stirred  the 
house  more  than  once  to  lively  demonstra- 
tions of  approval. 

In  these  dance  pantomimes,  although  the 
performers  are  mute,  the  music  seems  to  gain 
greatly  from  their  silence  in  its  power  of  sug- 
gestion, and  so  sympathetically  do  the  dra- 
matic action  and  the  weaving  of  instrumental 
tones  fall  into  accord  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  been  made  one  for  the  other,  when  it  is 
only  a  case  of  adaptation.  This  is  so  in 
"Scheherazade,"  in  which  the  music  is  par- 
ticularly dramatic  and  heavily  charged  with 
sensuous  and  emotional  suggestion,  while  in 
"Papillons,"  the  Schumann  composition  was  a 
charming  accompaniment  to  the  light  and 
dainty  motive.  Schumann,  I  believe,  is  an- 
other composer  at  the  conducting  of  whose 
works  M.  Monteux  balked,  but  subsequently 
overlooked  his  nationality  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  dead  and  out  of  the  war 
maelstrom.  Mind,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  story,  which  rather  tickles  one. 
but  may  be  all  made  out  of  whole  cloth. 
But  I  observe  that  H.  H.  Heidelberg  leads  in 
the   Strauss   piece. 

So  many  arts  go  into  the  making  of  the 
sum  total  of  the  entertainments  offered  by 
the  Russian  ballet  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
the  men  of  genius  behind  it  in  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  artists  on  the  stage.  One  of 
our  own  Americans,  Robert  E.  Jones,  de- 
signed the  remarkable  scenery  and  costumes 
of  "Till  Eulenspiegel" ;  no  light  feat,  for  it 
is  all  beautiful,  suggestive,  intensely  dramatic 
in  light  and  color,  and  full  of  mediaeval  and 
Teutonic  suggestion. 

Leon  Bakst's  bold,  striking  originality  was 
felt  immediately  when  the  curtain  rose  on  "La 
Princesse  Enchantee."  The  effect  of  the 
great  scarlet  fronds,  bending  in  tropical 
luxuriance  against  a  deep  blue,  mysterious 
background  of  dimly  reflecting  water  was 
wonderful ;  it  suggested  mystery,  magic,  and 
exquisite  fantasy.  Bakst  also  designed 
scenery  and  costumes  for  "Scheherazade," 
which  he  and  Michel  Fokine  had  collaborated 
in  the  authorship  of.  The  stage  was  a  mo- 
saic of  jeweled  color  and  Orientally  rich  de- 
sign. The  figures  of  the  harem  beauties  were 
all  trousered,  but  with  such  fine  gold  tissue 
that  every  movement  revealed  lithesomeness 
and  grace.  A  sort  of  fierce,  barbaric  volup- 
tuousness formed  the  keynote  of  color  and 
decoration,  which  was  held  in  due  restraint 
by  the  artist's  instinct,  so  that  the  intellect 
and  the  emotions  simultaneously  lent  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  artistically  refined 
horror.  And  how  beautifully,  with  what  ap- 
parently instinctive  grace,  all  those  highly 
trained  bodies  moved.  Why,  it  was  really 
an  aesthetic  delight  merely  to  see  the  Sultan 
cross  the  apartment,  because  he  walked  so 
beautifully. 

We  have  seen  in  vaudeville  many  interest- 
ing imitations  of  the  dance  pantomime  of  the 
Russian  ballet,  but  here  it  is  in  its  full  splen- 
dor,  a  something  rare  and  beautiful  in  which 
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youth,    beauty,    and    charm    are   ministered    to 
and   developed   by   creative  genius. 


THE  WAGNER  PROGRAMME. 


Wonderful  music  it  is,  and  wonderfully 
was  it  played !  And  more  and  more  are  we 
realizing  that  Alfred  Hertz  is  a  wonderful 
leader.  He  is  the  first  real  interpreter  we 
have  had  during  our  seasons  of  symphony 
concerts,  and  the  music-loving  part  of  the 
community  is  passing  through  a  valuable 
process  of  education  and  development.  It  is 
very  plain,  too,  that  this  present  generation 
that  is  crowding  these  concerts  will  never 
again  be  satisfied  with  a  leader  of  only 
mediocre  attainments.  We  have  been  tasting 
the  pleasure  of  intelligently  appreciating  the 
best,  and  henceforth  second  best  won't  do. 

It  is  curious  how  many-sided  is  the  inter- 
pretative power  of  this  prince  of  leaders. 
When  he  gives  us  a  programme  of  purest 
classicism  one  is  rather  persuaded  that  he  has 
chosen  this  type  of  music  because  he  under- 
stands and  appreciates  it  better  than  any 
other  kind.  And  here,  in  the  Wagner  pro- 
gramme, we  find  ourselves  almost  ready  to  be- 
lieve  that  not  even   Damrosch,   chosen  apostle 


of  the  great  German  composer,  has  so  fully 
breathed  into  these  special  numbers  the  inner- 
most soul   of   their   meaning. 

Sunday's  house  was  sold  out  even  to  the 
box  seats.  Through  my  own  negligence,  I 
had  forfeited  a  seat  in  the  auditorium  and 
sat  on  one  of  the  comfortable  sofas  in  the 
foyer.  There  I  had  opportunity  to  note  how 
many  people  stood  patiently  through  the 
whole  concert.  There  were  various  kinds  of 
people  there,  and  among  them  some  near- 
notables:  artists,  musicians,  doctors,  and 
daintily-gowned  women,  who  stood  on  pointed, 
stilt-heeled  shoes  and  were  apparently  able 
to    forget   their    feet. 

A  Wagner  programme  is  always  highly 
emotional  in  its  effect  upon  the  receptivities, 
and  it  is  better  to  forswear  the  pleasure  of 
watching  the  fine  team-work  of  the  players 
and  enjoy  it  by  ear.  Indeed,  it  is  even  better 
still,  unless  one  is  a  trained  musician — or  one 
in  training — to  surrender  one's  self  utterly  to 
the  spell  of  the  music,  with  only  an  occasional 
recognition  of  the  vast  superiority  of  its  exe- 
cution and  interpretation  to  what  we  have 
been  accustomed.  For  Wagner  and  Hertz  in 
conjunction  can  make  the  impious  feel  moods 
of    religious    exaltation    during    the    "Lohen- 
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grin"  Prelude  and  the  Good  Friday  Spell  from 
"Parsifal."  The  practical  and  cool-blooded 
find  themselves  in  spirit  riding  the  clouds 
with  the  aerial  host  and  uttering  the  wild 
calls  of  the  Valkyries,  while  the  lethargic  feel 
the  lawless  thrill  of  the  Venusberg  revelry,  or 
follow  with  passionate  sympathy  the  love- 
longings  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  For  the  splen- 
didly-welded orchestra  spoke  as  one  voice,  and 
it  was  strange  and  beautiful  and  even  mar- 
velous to  hear  those  many  instrumental  tones 
pour  forth,  in  the  windings  of  a  passionate 
revery,  the  love-longing  of  those  two  undis- 
ciplined hearts  which  spoke  as  one.  Spir- 
ituality, human  passion,  supernatural  evil,  the 
weaving  of  satanic  spells,  the  storm  and  stress 
of  a  battle  of  Titans  in  the  clouds,  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  calm  holiness  following  mad 
transgression,  the  blinding  glory  of  the  Grail, 
to  all  such  emotions  we  surrendered  ourselves 
at  the  Wagnerian  concert,  and,  in  the  surren- 
der, refreshed  our  souls. 

It  was  a  wonderful  concert,  lost  by  many 
disappointed  ones  who  could  not  squeeze  into 
the  packed  auditorium.  It  really  looks  as  if 
Mr.   Hertz  would  have  to  give  it  again. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Scientists  still  disagree  about  the  functions 
of  the  milky  juice  found  in  the  zapote  tree, 
which  forms  chicle,  the  base  of  chewing  gum. 
It  is  not  a  sap,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but 
a  latex  which  flows  freely  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  tree  is  tapped  by  a  series  of 
grooves  which  are  cut  in  the  bark.  The 
juice  flows  downward  into  a  canvas  bag,  and 
is  gathered  each  day  until  the  supply  of  the 
tree  is  exhausted.  This  juice  is  taken  to  a 
camp,  where  it  is  boiled  to  a  consistency 
equal  to  taffy  candy.  It  is  then  molded  and 
cooled,  wrapped  in  canvas,  and  shipped  in 
block  form.  When  it  reaches  the  chewing- 
gum  factory  it  is  ground,  recooked,  filtered, 
and  sterilized.  It  is  worked  like  bread  dough 
in  kneading  machines,  sweetened,  flavored, 
dried,  and  rolled  into  flat  strips  and  then  cut 
into  individual  strips.  The  individual  strips 
are  fed  into  an  automatic  machine,  which 
wraps  them,  first  in  wax  paper,  then  in  tinfoil, 
and  finally  picks  up  five  at  a  time  and  puts 
on  a  binding  wrapper.  A  girl,  the  same  one 
who  feeds  the  unwrapped  strips  into  the  ma- 
chine, closes  the  lids  of  the  boxes  and  passes 
them  to  a  shipping  table. 


It  is  difficult  to  define  just  what  dif- 
ferentiates a  good  conductor  from  a  mere  time 
beater,  but  a  story  that  is  told  of  Richter 
may  help  indirectly.  In  the  prelude  to  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde"  occurs  a  beautiful  passage 
for  the  oboe,  which  rises,  swells,  and  dies 
away  to  a  pianissimo  most  effectively.  To  in- 
dicate the  quality'  of  the  playing  which  he 
wanted  from  this  instrument,  Richter,  beating 
the  time  with  his  right  hand,  placed  his  left 
hand  over  his  heart,  and  the  oboe  player  at 
once  responded  to  a  direction  all-inclusive 
in  its  simplicity  and  intelligibility. 
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BALLET  RUSSE 
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This  SATURDAY  MAT.  at  2:30— EVE.  at  8:15 

Two    Great    Programmes 
With    NIJINSKY    in    Both 

Farewell  Gala  Performance 
NEXT  MONDAY  NIGHT.  JAN.  8th 

Special    Programme    with    NIJINSKY 
Tickets    now    at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s. 

IN  OAKLAND 

NEXT  TUES.  and  WED.  NIGHTS  at  8:15 

AUDITORIUM  OPERA  HOUSE 

Complete    Change    of    Programme    Each    Night 
With    NIJINSKY 
Tickets,    $5,    $3,    $2,    $1,    at    Sherman,    Clay 
&    Co.'s,    San    Francisco    and    Oakland. 


Julia  Culp 

The  Dutch  Lieder  Singer 
COENRAAD  V.  BOS-PIAKIST 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 


SUNDAY  AFT..  JAN.  14.  at  2:30 
THURSDAY  EVE..  JAN.  18,  at  8:15 
SATURDAY  AFT.,  JAN.  20,  at  2:30 

Tickets,  $2,  $1.50,  $1.     Ready  Wednesday  at 

Sherman,    Clay  &   Co.'s  and   Kohler  &  Chase's. 
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Phone    West    363 
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"Twin  Beds"  Continues  Merry  Way. 

The  laugh  festival  begins  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday  next  and  continues  for 
the  balance  of  the  week,  the  mirth-provoking 
vehicle  being  Salisbury  Field  and  Margaret 
Mayo's  funniest  of  all  plays,  "Twin  Beds." 
Last  year's  hit  on  the  part  of  this  comedy  is 
still   green   in   the   memory. 

The  complications  are  droll  and  the  dia- 
logue is  thoroughly  to  the  point.  From  first 
to  last  the  acting  is  said  to  be  most  excellent, 
this  season's  company  being  ahead  of  any 
which  has  so  far  given  the  sparkling  comedy. 
In  the  cast  are  such  well-known  people  as 
Marguerite  Risser,  Antoinette  Rochte,  Mar- 
tha McGraw,  Bess  Stafford,  J.  Morrill  Mor- 
rison, Louis  Alberni,  William  Weston,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  others.  The  seat  sale  is  now 
on. 

The  Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees  will 
be  given  at  "Pop"  prices,  ranging  from  25 
cents  to  $1.  

"Experience"  Next  Week  at  the  Cort. 

Beginning  Monday  night,  January  Sth, 
George  V.  Hobart's  modern  morality  comedy- 
drama,  "Experience,"  commences  a  two  weeks' 
engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  There  will 
be  bargain  matinees  Wednesday  afternoons, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons  special  price 
matinees,  and  performances  each  evening. 

William  Elliott,  F.  Ray  Comstock,  and 
Morris  Gest  will  send  the  New  York-Boston 
"Experience"  organization  to  San  Francisco 
with  a  cast  of  eighty-two  noted  players. 

"Experience"  is  the  never-dying  story  of 
Youth — or  the  average  young  man  of  today 
— starting  forth  into  the  great  world ;  his 
trials,  his  temptations,  and  his  final  triumphs 
over  the  forces  of  evil  through  the  memory 
of  a  mother's  love  and  the  good  influences  of 
the   church. 

"Experience"  has  been  emphatically  en- 
dorsed by  the  clergy  of  all  creeds  and  de- 
nominations. It  has  the  approval  of  the 
Catholic  theatre  movement  and  many  ser- 
mons have  been  preached  on  its  story.  Many 
employers  have  sent  their  helpers  to  see  this 
play  at  their  own  expense. 

Among  the  unusual  and  spectacular  scenes 
is  the  golden  cabaret  act,  where  the  night  life 
of  a  great  city  is  shown  at  its  best — or  per- 
haps worst.  In  this  act  all  the  newest  songs 
and  dances  are  given.  The  Corridors  of 
Chance  scene  shows  a  modern  gambling  house 
in  full  operation.  In  the  House  of  Lost  Souls 
scene  the  terrible  effects  of  drugs  on  human 
beings  are  seen. 


nation  of  banjo-playing,  juggling,  and  operatic 
singing. 

The  trio  of  Wood,  Melville,  and  Phillips  in 
"A  Snappy  Pot-Pourri  of  Songs  and  Story'' 
consists  of  Evelyn  Phillips,  in  new  and  intri- 
cate dancing  steps,  Charley  Wood  and  Jay 
Melville. 

The  Osaki  Japanese  Oriental  Wonder 
Workers  offer  a  clever  and  interesting  trapeze 
act. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  the  "Lass  o'  the  Lum- 
berlands"  completes  the  bill. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  next  week  will  be  of  par- 
ticular excellence  and  will  introduce  as  one 
of  its  chief  features  Muriel  Worth,  an  Ameri- 
can girl  who.  has  perfected  her  natural  gift 
for  the  dance  into  a  fine  art,  and  whose  suc- 
cess is  extremely  gratifying  to  those  who  have 
lamented  the  fact  that.  Terpsichorean  art  in 
America  is  inclined  to  be  sluggish  in  its  ad- 
vancement. Miss  Worth  put  a  feather  in  the 
cap  of  American  dancers  when  she  was  en- 
gaged as  premiere  ballerina  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  company. 

Al  Shayne,  till  recently  a  member  of  the 
team  of  Matthews  and  Shayne,  is  now  a 
vaudeville  "single,"  and  modestly  describes 
himself  as  "the  Singing  Beauty."  He  can  sing 
and  possesses  a  pliable  facial  expression. 

Ronair,  Ward,  and  Farron  will  present  their 
boardwalk  skit,  "Are  You  Lonesome  ?"  Its 
scene  represents  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic 
City  and  with  song,  story,  and  dance  two 
young  men  who  are  enjoying  a  vacation  at  the 
seashore  prevent  the  time  of  a  solitary  dam- 
sel  from   hanging  heavily   on   her  hands. 

Cecil  Parkes,  a  boy  violinist,  and  William 
Conway,  pianist,  will  present  a  delightful  pro- 
gramme. Their  success  on  the  Orpheum  Cir- 
cuit so  far  has  been  highly  gratifying. 

The  Stan  Stanley  trio,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmie 
Barry  in  "'ine  Rube,"  Pat  Rooney  and  Marion 
Bent  in  "At  the  News-Stand,"  and  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players  comedy  success,  "The 
Age  of  Reason,"  with  Vivian  and  Genevieve 
Tobin  and  company,  will  complete  the  pro- 
gramme.   

Hardeen,  Headliner  at  Pantages  Theatre. 

Hardeen,  the  king  of  all  handcuff  kings, 
and  as  mysteriously  entertaining  as  all  his 
old  friends  will  remember  him  to  have  been 
in  the  past,  will  appear  as  the  headliner  for 
the  coming  week,  starting  Sunday  matinee  at 
the  Pantages  Theatre.  His  famous  straight- 
jacket  and  milk-can  tricks  still  continue  to 
baffle,  and  his  box  mystery  is  a  feature  de- 
serving  of   special   mention. 

Joe  Whitehead,  past  master  in  the  "nut" 
comedy  line  of  entertainment,  promises  to 
keep  the  house  amused  every  second. 

The  eminent  dramatic  actor,  Mr.  John  T. 
Doyle,  will  offer  a  comedy-dramatic  sketch, 
"The  Danger  Line."  A  convincing  and  hu- 
man story  is  told  in  this  dramatic  gem. 

An  especially  novel  act  is  presented  by 
Howard  and  Ross,  being  the  unusual  combi- 


"Hit-the-Trail  Holliday"  Coming. 

Viewed  from  afar,  George  M.  Cohan's  new 
American  comedy,  "Hit-the-Trail  Holliday," 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  real  successes  of  the 
past  season.  This  is  the  play  inspired  by  the 
activities  of  "Billy"  Sunday,  although  its  hero 
is  a  reformed  barkeeper  instead  of  a  retired 
baseball  player. 

The  idea  was  suggested  by  George  Middle- 
ton  and  Guy  Bolton  to  Mr.  Cohan,  who  has 
written  a  story  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  princely  reward  of  doing  good  in  a 
sensational  way,  Holliday  having  success  in 
finance  as  well  as  in  reform. 

Frank  Otto,  a  clever  comedian,  plays  the 
title-role.  Miss  Lola  Merrill  plays  Edith 
Holden,  the  minister's  daughter.  Supporting 
Mr.  Otto  and  Miss  Merrill  are  Arthur  V.  Gib- 
son, Harry  Hubbard,  Howard  Hull  Gibson. 
Franklin  Hall,  Dan  Anderson,  Chauncey 
Causeland,  Louis  Eagan,  Sam  Burton,  Ben 
Sweeney,  John  Daley,  E.  N.  Lewis,  Bert 
Sammis,  Mildred  Beverly,  and  Jo  Robinson 
Haywood. 

"Hit-the-Trail  Holliday"  is  scheduled  for 
the  Columbia  Theatre  for  two  weeks,  com- 
mencing Monday  evening,  January  15th. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  programme  given  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  by  Alfred 
Hertz,  last  Friday  afternoon,  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre, will  be  repeated  on  January  7th  as  the 
regular  Sunday  concert  of  the  sixth  pair  of 
symphonies.  As_  is  customary  at  the  Sunday 
events,  the  prices  will  be  half  those  charged 
on   Friday. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  will 
open  the  concert.  The  second  and  third  act 
introductions  of  "Die  Meistersinger"  will  fol- 
low. 

The  concluding  number  will  be  the  work  of 
Georges  Enesco,  the  young  Roumanian  com- 
poser. His  Roumanian  Rhapsody  in  A  major, 
freely  constructed  as  to  form,  but  founded  on 
Roumanian  melodies,  represents  him  at  his 
best. 

The  fifth  "Pop"  concert  is  scheduled  for 
Sunday  afternoon,  January  14th,  at  the  Cort. 
Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  overture  is  included 
on  the  programme. 

The  fifth  "Pop"  programme  will  further  in- 
clude such  melodic  favorites  as  Auber's  "Fra 
Diavolo"  overture,  Bizet's  "L'Arlesienne" 
suite,  Saint-Saens'  "Danse  Macabre,"  and 
Smetana's  "On  the  Moldau  River." 

Julia  Culp  will  be  the  soloist  with  the  or- 
chestra for  the  seventh  pair  of  regular  sym- 
phonies, to  be  given  on  January  19th  and 
21st.  Mme.  Culp  will  sing  lieder  by  Bee- 
thoven,   Schubert,   Wagner,   and  Strauss. 


San  Francisco 
Headquarter! 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each  wilh   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  op 

"TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
^  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  anto  bos  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 

F.  M.  DIMMICK    -f£ 

LeisM  ud  Her. 


Manager  Greenbaum'B  February  Announcements. 
During  the  month  of  February  Manager 
Will  Greenbaum  will  offer  in  addition  to  the 
performances  by  Yvette  Guilbert,  concerts  by 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
ninety  artists,  under  the  direction  of  Emil 
Oberhoffer,  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  and  re- 
citals by  Louis  Graveure,  a  young  Belgian 
baritone. 


Last  Day*  of  the  Ballet  Russe. 

The  Diaghlieff  Ballet  Russe  announces  its 
farewell  performances   as   follows : 

This — Saturday — afternoon  the  programme 
will  consist  of  "Scheherazade,"  with  Nijinsky 
in  this  role  for  the  first  time  here ;  the  first 
and  only  performance  of  "La  Spectre  de  la 
Rose,"  in  which  Nijinsky  is  said  to  be  su- 
preme ;  Schumann's  "Papillons,"  with  Lopo- 
kova  and  Gavrilow,  and  the  dances  from 
"Prince  Igor,"  with  Mile.  Pflanz  and  N. 
Zverew. 

Saturday  night's  offering  will  include  "Les 
Sylphides,"  with  Nijinsky,"  "Carnaval,"  and 
the  Egyptian  ballet,  "Cleopatre." 

A  gala  performance  is  announced  for  next 
Monday  night,  January  Sth.  The  programme 
will  consist  of  the  most  successful  numbers 
of  the  week's  repertory.  The  full  details  of 
this  programme  will  be  anounced  in  the  daily 
papers. 

Tickets  for  all  the  events  are  now  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner  Kearny  and 
Sutter  Streets.         

Ballet  Russe  in  Oakland. 
Next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights,  Jan- 
uary 9th  and  10th,  the  Diaghlieff  Ballet  Russe 
will  appear  in  Oakland  in  the  Auditorium 
Opera  House.  The  two  nights'  programmes 
will  be  entirely  different  and  the  best  in  the 
company's  repertory  will  be  given.  The  Tues- 
day night  offering  will  include  "Till  Eulen- 
spiegel,"  "Papillons,"  "Princesse  Enchantee," 
and  "Scheherazade,"  and  Wednesday  night's 
bill  will  be  a  most  varied  one,  concluding  with 
the  great  success,  "Cleopatre."  Nijinsky  will 
dance  both  nights.  Tickets  may  be  had  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Fourteenth  and  Clay 
Streets,  Oakland,  and  Sutter  and  Kearny 
Streets,  San  Francisco. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

6th  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  JAN.  7,  at  2:30  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  op.  93 

Humperdinck    "Die   Konigskinder" 

(Introductions   to  Acts   2   and    3) 

Georges    Enesco    

Rhapsody  Roumaine,  No.   1,  A  major,  op.  11 
Prices — Sunday,    50c,    75c,    $1;   box  and    loge 
seats,     $1.50.       Tickets     at     Sherman,     Clay    & 
Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at  Cort  Theatre  con- 
cert day  only. 

Next— Jan.    14,    Sth    "POP"    CONCERT. 


Q 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

llll  llliU  III  b*cot  Slocltot  and  PoweD 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

MURIEL  WORTH,  Vaudeville's  Versatile 
Exponent  of  the  Dance;  AL  SHAYNE,  "the 
Singing  Beauty";  RONAIR,  WARD,  and  FAR- 
RON,  Playing  the  Boardwalk  Skit,  "Are  You 
Lonesome";  CECIL  PARKES,  the  Phenomenal 
Boy  Violinist,  and  WILLIAM  CONWAY",  the 
Brilliant  Pianist;  STAN  STANLEY  and  His 
Relatives;  MR.  and  MRS.  TIMMIE  BARRY 
in  "The  Rube";  PAT  ROONEY  and  MARION 
BENT  in  "At  the  News-Stand";  "THE  AGE 
OF  REASON,"  with  Vivian  and  Genevieve 
Tobin. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  IttsS? 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.       Phone  Franklin  150 

One    Week — Beginning    Monday    Night,    Jan.    S 

Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday    at    "Pop" 

Prices,  25c  to  $1 

Return  of  Last  Season's  Biggest  Hit 

"Twin  Beds" 

The  Funniest  Play  in  the  Whole  World 
Evenings,  25c,  50c,   75c,  $1,  $1.50 
Jan.     15— "HIT-THE-TRAIL    HOLLIDAY." 


Cora 


Leading  Theatre 

F.I  .MS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  Sat.   night — "Fair  and  Warmer" 
Starting  Mon.  Night,  Jan.  S — Two  Weeks  Only 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

\Vm.    Elliott,    F.    Ray    Comstock,    and     Morris 

Gest  present  the  Most  Wonderful  Play 

in    America 

"EXPERIENCE" 

A    Modern    Morality    Comedy-Drama 

By    Geo.    Y.    Hobart 

Nights.  50c  to  $2;   Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00   WED.    MAT. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opponte  Mason 


HARDEEN 
King  of  Handcuffs 

HOWARD  &  ROSS;  JOE  WHITEHEAD; 
WOOD,  MELVILLE  &  PHILLIPS;  OSAKI 
JAPS;  "LASS  O'  THE  LUMBERLANDS," 
Chapter    10. 

Extra   Added    Feature 
JOHN  T.  DOYLE  S:  COMPANY 


"THE  DANGER  LIN: 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  6,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

An  attractive  advertisement  in  an  Eastern 
weekly  newspaper  devoted  to  the  lighter 
things  of  life  catches  our  roving  eye  and 
holds  it  with  the  power  of  a  spell.  It  is 
headed  "Why  Not  Give  Her  What  She 
Wants?"  and  it  is  illustrated.  It  is  addressed 
to  men.  It  promises  to  solve  a  problem  that 
grows  ever  more  perplexing  with  the  advanc- 
ing years. 

Apart  from  the  impossibility  of  doing  such 
a  thing  as  giving  her  what  she  wants,  it  is 
now  a  little  late  for  an  admonition  of  this 
sort,  but  we  wish  we  had  seen  this  announce- 
ment a  week  or  two  ago  and  so  been  led  into 
the  path  of  wisdom.  As  it  is,  we  gave  her  a 
copy  of  that  latest  product  of  local  literary- 
genius  entitled  "Pure  Thoughts  of  Pure 
Minds."  and  no  doubt  she  will  eventually  ac- 
knowledge it-     She  has  not  done  so  yet. 

The  advertisement  contains  three  separate 
suggestions,  and  each  one  is  more  conster- 
nating than  the  other  two.  The  place  of 
honor  is  given  to  "such  a  night  dress  as  a 
woman  dreams  of,"  and  it  seems  that  it  is 
made  empire  fashion,  of  wide  ecrue  Valen- 
ciennes lace,  trimmed  with  beading  and 
streams  of  satin  ribbon.  That  is  what  the  ad- 
vertisement says,  just  like  that,  and  the  price 
is  $27.  It  seems  a  good  deal  even  for  the 
attainment  of  so  high  an  aim.  We  ourselves 
are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  chaste  garment 
constructed  upon  architectural  lines  not 
wholly  dissimilar,  but  it  costs  only  $1.50.  It 
is  true  that  they  omit  the  wide  ecru  Valen- 
ciennes lace,  and  the  beading,  and  that  our 
own  somewhat  simpler  model  contains  no 
streamers  of  satin  ribbon.  There  is  no  ob- 
vious reason  why  we  should  not  have 
streamers,  and  personally  we  believe  that  we 
should  look  rather  fetching  as  a  nocturne,  so 
to  speak,  with  streamers  of  an  appropriate 
color,  and  perhaps  with  an  electric  fan  to 
keep  them  moving.  But  of  course  there 
would  be  no  audience,  and  that  rather  spoils 
it. 

But  the  advertisement  continues  with  speci 
fications,  and  here  we  feel  that  we  are  upon 
delicate  ground.  For  this  garment  is  "in 
reality  a  three-piece  set,"  and  the  three  pieces 
are  described,  both  verbally  and  pictorially, 
with  a  fidelity  to  truth,  a  domesticity  of  lan- 
guage, and  an  eloquence  of  pencil,  that  we  ad- 
mire, but  must  not  imitate.  But  we  may  say- 
that  the  second  of  the  three  component  parts 
is  finely  plaited  on  to  a  plain  yoke  and  belted 
high  with  satin  ribbon.  That  is  what  it  says, 
just  like  that.  And  the  third  article  in  this 
sartorial  trinity  "shows  the  same  combination 
of  fitted  yoke  and  plaited  ruffle  with  a  looped 
bow  at  both  sides." 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  did  nol 
see  this  advertisement  before  selecting  a  vol- 
ume so  much  more  in  keeping  with  those  high 
ethical  aims  so  constantly  cherished  in  this 
column.  We  do  not  see  how  we  could  have 
offered  such  a  present,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  her  taste  in  color  must  be  con- 
sulted in  advance  of  purchase,  either  pink, 
blue,  or  white.  How  embarrassing  !  To  make 
a  mistake  in  the  color  scheme  would  be  ca- 
lamitous. It  might  undo  in  a  moment  the 
happy  results  of  years  of  assiduous  attention. 
And  yet  how  difficult  to  choose  aright  with- 
out a  consultation  that  would  inevitably  in- 
volve the  submission  of  charts  and  specifica- 
tions. Such  things  may  be  easy  in  an  effete 
East,  where  the  finer  edge  of  susceptibilities 
has    been    dulled.  -    But    not    here,    where    we 


blush  so  much  more  easily  and  where  the 
proprieties  preserve  their  hold  with  an  un- 
diminished tenacity. 


The  following  touching  stanza  in  the  most 
approved  vers  libre  addressed  to  Oswald 
Stradivarius  (with  apologies  to  Edgar  Lee 
Masters)  appears  in  an  unidentified  ex- 
change : 

I    was    one    of    those    highly    cultivated    violinists, 
Who   played   sonatas 
And  couldn't  stand  ragtime, 
But  somehow  I  could  never  get  in  tune 
With  the  mazuma. 

And  my  landlady  said  I  would  have  to  move 
For   the  neighbors  didn't  like    Sevcik. 
So    I    changed    my    ways.      I    let    my    hair    grow 

long 
And  I   put  on  a  soft  collar  and 
A  tie  that  flapped   about   my  ears, 
And   I   played    "Zigeunerweisen"   and 
"The    Last    Rose    of    Summer,"    with    a    lot    of 

vibrato. 
And  the  women  were    all   silly  about  me 
And  the  men  said,  "What  a  sissy  he  is." 
But   I   got   away  with   it  and  am  now   in 

Vaudeville. 
What    does    classical    music    amount    to,    anyway? 

-<♦•- 

It  is  said  that  ancient  Rome  consumed  no 
less  than  340,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day, 
and  a  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  modern 
town  is  the  prodigal  effervescence  of  its 
water,  gushing  from  fountains  of  every"  con- 
ceivable size  and  design.  The  old  Roman 
baths  required  much  water.  The  splendid 
Therma:  built  by  the  degenerate  Emperor 
Caracalla  had  accommodations  for  sixteen 
hundred  bathers.  Besides  the  baths  proper, 
the  establishment  included  within  its  area  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square  a  gym- 
nasium, athletic  field,  library,  and  even  a  race- 
track. 


EAMES  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purpose* 
SElf-PROPELUNG  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOB  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    'wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
55  FIRST  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2*40 
1202  S.  Man     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  EAXK  OF  SAX  FRAN- 
CISCO, 706  Market  Street,  opposite  Third. — 
For  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1916,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1917. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January  1,  1917.  C.  E.  HOBSON,  Cashier. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1916,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1917.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  January  1, 
1917.  H.  C.  KLEVESAHL,   Cashier. 


THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, corner  Market,  McAllister,  and  Jones 
Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1916,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1917. 
Dividends  not  drawn  will  be  added  to  de- 
positors' accounts,  become  a  part  thereof,  and 
will  earn  dividend  from  January  1,  1917.  De- 
posits made  on  or  before  January  10,  1917,  will 
draw  interest   from  January   1,    1917. 

R.  M.  TOBIN,    Secretary. 


STATEMENT 

At  the  Close  of  Business,  December  30,  1916,  of  the 

FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK  OF  SAVINGS 

SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL 

108  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco. 

RESOURCES 

First   Mortgage  Loans  on    Real    Estate 54,117,827.68 

Bank  Premises    520,687.28 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  Furniture  and  Fixtures 41,500.00 

Real    Estate    16.05L73 

United    States,  Municipal  and    Other  Bonds 2,132,346.05 

Collateral    and    Personal    Loans 1  32S  842.48 

Letters  of  Credit,  etc '  53*822.34 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks _ 909  337.69 

Total ~. . 59,120,415.25 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   Paid   In s    750,000.00 

surplus   194,000.00 

Undivided    Profits    140,338.48 

Contingent  Fund 9  722.72 

Letters  of  Credit,  etc 116i376's0 

Deposits   .    7,909,977.25 

TotaI 59,120,415.25 

OFFICERS 

ARTHUR    LEGALLET President        A.    BOUSOUET     Secretary 

LEOX    BOCUUERAZ 1st    Vice-President        M.    TANRON Asst     Cashier 

T.  M.   ijUPAS..2d  Vice  President  and  Cashier        P.  L.   WOLF .Asst.   Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

G.   Beleney  O.   Bozio  J.  S.  Godeau 

J.    A.   fiergerot  Charles   Carpy  Arthur   Legallet 

S.    Bissinger  J.    St   Dupas  Geo.  W.   McXear 

Leon  Bocqueraz  John  Ginty  X.  De  Pichon 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  DC  SAFETY 


ii 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily     Trains     to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


it 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the   Great    Salt    Lake   Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


a 


El  PaSO  Route    — —  Two  Daily  Trains  to   Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety   Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  aod    Otherwise. 

A  commercial  man  stood  with  one  foot  on 
the  curb  and  the  other  on  the  running  board 
of    his    Ford.      A    small    boy    passing    called 

out:      "Hey.  mister,  where's  your  other  roller 
skate  ?" 


The  bashful  youth  had  been  presented  to 
the  vivacious  debutante,  and  for  ten  minutes 
he  sat  speechless,  growing  redder  and  redder 
and  more  emOarrassed.  At  length  the  girl 
said  sweetly :  "And  now  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else." 


On  one  occasion  Judge  Porter,  a  popular 
Irish  magistrate,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence 
of  the  court,  said  to  a  notorious  drunkard : 
*"You  will  be  confined  in  jail  for  the  longest 
period  the  law  will  allow,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  devote  some  portion  of  the  time  to 
cursing  whisky."  "I  will,"  was  the  answer ; 
"and  Porter,  too." 


Alfred  Noyes  the  English  poet,  complained 
rather  bitterly  at  a  Bohemian  luncheon  about 
certain  adverse  criticisms  of  his  poetry-  "I 
attribute  these  criticisms  to  ignorance,"  he 
said.  "These  critics  are  like  the  chap  who 
was  asked  by  his  little  son  what  hexameters 
were.  'Why,'  the  man  said  reproachfully, 
'surely  you're  old  enough,  Willie,  to  know 
that  a  hexameter  is  a  public  automobile.'  " 


Two  students  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, not  overburdened  with  means,  room  to- 
gether and  do  their  own  cooking.  A  few  days 
ago  one  returned  from  marketing  with  two 
chops,  among  other  things.  Hardly  had  they 
been  placed  on  the  table  than  the  cat  sprang 
upon  them,  caught  up  one  of  the  pieces  of 
meat,  and  dashed  off  with  it.  "Ah,"  said  the 
second  student,  "the  cat  has  run  away  with 
your  chop." 


At  Yassar  they  do  not  allow  the  young  la- 
dies to  drive  out  with  the  men  unless  there  is 
a  near  relationship  between  them,  or  unless 
there  is  an  engagement  on  the  boards.  A 
Yassar  daisy  asked  permission  to  take  a  drive 
with  a  young  man.  "Is  he  your  father, 
brother,  or  cousin?"  "No,  ma'am."  "Are 
you  engaged  to  him  ?"  "No,  ma'am,"  and 
here  the  crimson  rushed  from  her  neck  and 
cuddled  up  among  her  bangs ;  "but  I  expect  to 
be  before  we  get  back." 


In  his  "Biography'  of  Mark  Twain,"  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine  tells  this  one:  Mark  Twain 
once  asked  a  neighbor  if  he  might  borrow  a 
set  of  his  books.  The  neighbor  replied,  un- 
graciously, that  he  was  welcome  to  read  them 
in  his  library',  but  he  had  a  rule  never  to  let 
his  books  leave  his  house.  Some  weeks  later 
the  same  neighbor  went  over  to  ask  for  the 
loan  of  Mark  Twain's  lawn-mower.  "Cer- 
tainly," said  Mark,  "but  since  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  let  it  leave  my  lawn  you  will 
be  obliged  to  use  it  there." 


Appearances  are  sometimes  deceitful,  as  the 
traveler  in  Arkansas  discovered.  He  saw  a 
negro  seated  on  a  fence  evidently  observing 
the  telegraph  wires  with  deep  interest. 
"Watching  the  wires?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  sah." 
"Waiting  to  see  a  message  go  by,  hey?"  The 
negro  smiled  and  said,  "Yes,  sah."  The 
gentleman  kindly  told  him  that  messages  were 
invisible,  and  explained  the  working  of  the 
electric  current  to  him  at  length.  Concluding, 
he  said:  "Now  you  know  something  about 
it."  "Yes,  sah."  "What  do  you  work  at?" 
"I'm  a  telegraph  operator  at  the  Hazel  Switch 
station,   sah." 


A  Scottish  farmer  was  selling  wool  one  day 
to  a  carrier  and  after  weighing  it  he  went 
into  the  house  to  make  out  an  invoice.  When 
he  came  back  he  missed  a  cheese  that  had 
been  standing  on  a  shelf  behind  the  outer 
door.  Glancing  at  the  bag  of  wool,  he  ob- 
served that  it  had  suddenly  increased  in  size. 
"Man,"  he  said  to  the  carrier,  "I  hae  clean 
forgot  the  weight  o'  that  bag.  Let's  put  it  on 
the  scales  aince  mair."  The  carrier  could  not 
well  refuse.  The  bag  was,  of  course,  found 
to  be  heavier  by  the  weight  of  the  cheese  in- 
side. A  new  invoice  was  made  out  and  the 
crestfallen  carrier  went  away.  The  farmer's 
wife  at  once  missed  the  cheese  and,  rushing 
to  the  yard,  told  her  husband  that  some  thief 
had  stolen  it.  "Na,  na,  Meg."  replied  the 
farmer,  quietly,  "I  hae  just  selt  the  cheese  for 
twa   shillin's  the  pund." 


A  young  New  York  man,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  first  families  as  far  as  wealth  is  con- 
cerned, had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
poems,  which,  unable  to  dispose  of,  he  man- 
aged to  get  printed  in  certain  publications 
by  paying  therefor  at  advertising  rates.  He 
attended  a  social  gathering  at  which  a  cynical 
old    fellow   named    Timble,    who    despised    the 


would-be  poet,  knowing  of  his  manner  of  ob- 
taining publicity,  chanced  to  be  present.  The 
rich  young  man  lost  no  chance  of  referring  to 
his  "works,"  and  finally  remarked,  ostenta- 
tiously, that  he  was  born  on  the  same  day  that 
Washington  Irving  died.  "Both  of  which  oc- 
currences," snapped  old  Timble,  "have  had  a 
very  depressing  effect  upon  American  litera- 
ture." 


He  had  been  in  bad  health  for  some  time, 
so  he  consulted  with  a  prominent  Texan 
physician,  who  told  him  he  must  travel  for 
his  health.  "I  have  neither  the  money  nor 
the  inclination  to  travel,"  replied  the  patient. 
"•Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,"  suggested  the 
medical  adviser.  "You  are  employed  in  a 
bank.  All  in  the  world  you  will  have  to  do 
will  be  to  steal  about  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  you  will  have  both  the  inclination  and 
the  money  to  travel." 


Ambassador  Designate  Arredondo  of 
Mexico  told  at  a  dinner  in  Washington  a 
kind  of  parable.  "The  Mexican  government," 
he  said,  "could  only  now  be  overthrown  by 
circumstances  so  impossible  that  they  recall 
the  trolley-car  story.  When  the  trolley-car 
was  first  introduced  in  Mexico  City  a  young 
lady  passenger  said  to  a  conductor:  'Is  there 
any  danger  if  you  touch  the  works?'  *Yes, 
indeed,  there  is,  ma'am,'  the  conductor  an- 
swered. 'Why,  it  would  be  sudden  death  if 
you  were  to  put  one  foot  on  the  track  and 
the  other  on  the  overhead  wire,  ma'am.*  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

T  on  gu  e-T  wister  s . 
The     tongue-twisting    lyric    craze    persists     with 
unabated    fury    in    London.      Here    is    the    newest 
sample  for  those  who   have  an  afternoon  off: 
There's     Phyllis,     Phil,     and     Fanny    filling    shells 
and  fixing  fuses, 
Bales    and    boxes    filled    with    bombs    and    bullets 
by  the  ton, 
Willie's     skill     in     drilling     shows     that     Will     is 
always  willing; 
He    can    drill    a    shell,    can    Willie,    though    he 
never  fired  a  gun. 

Our   Phil    excels    at    filling  shells;    pa   plays    "shell 

out"   with   ease; 
While    with    pride    her   bosom   swells,    poor    mother 

si  ts    and    shells — the    peas. 
So,    with    Will,    Phil,    Phyllis,    Father,    Fan,    and 

Mother,   you'll   admit 
That  in  sending  shells  to  soldiers  we'll  have  done 

our    little    bit. 


Pipe  Dreams  of  a  City  Man. 

When  I  am  old  and  bent  and  worn,  with  hair 
all  gray  and  pants  all  torn,  and  town  has  grown 
too  swift  for  me,  and  in  my  back's  a  miseree,  I'll 
take  my  bundle  'neath  my  arm  and  go  and  settle 
on  a  farm,  and  in  the  spring  and  in  the  mud  each 
square  foot  I  will  plant  a  spud,  then  with  a  nice 
self-starting  hoe  I'll  coax  the  lowly  spud  to  grow, 
as  spuds  were  never  coaxed  before,  and  they  shall 
twine  about  my  door,  and  shall  drink  up  the 
morning  dew,  and  shade  the  wihding  avenue  that 
sort  of  turns  and  twists  and  crawls  to  get  to  my 
ancestral   halls. 

And  paris  green  by  pecks  I'll  lug  to  put  on 
each  pertater  bug.  I'll  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the 
rows,  and  when  a  hot  wind  comes  and  blows  I'll 
sprinkle  each  one  from  a  can  and  sit  beside  it 
with  a  fan  until  the  danger  has  gone  by;  I  will 
not  let  it  wilt  and  die. 

And  when  dead  leaves  are  earthward  tossed 
and  when  a  northern  threatens  frost  I'll  get  cute 
little  union  suits  to  put  upon  the  spuddish  beauts. 
I  shall  know  each  last  spud  by  name  and  pet  each 
one  and  make  it  tame ;  so  that  when  autumn 
comes  apace  I'll  go  and  open  up  my  face  beside 
the  bars  and  call  each  spud  by  name,  and  it  shall 
leave  the  mud,  and  leave  the  vine,  and  leave  the 
tree,   when  my  call  comes,  and  follow  me. 

And  I  shall  hike  away  to  town  and  where  the 
roads  go  winding  down  the  spuds  shall  follow  me, 
and  go  where  hungry  men  rush  to  and  fro  in 
search  of  spuds,  and  they  shall  pay  a  plunk  a 
peck  for  spuds  that  day,  and  I  shall  get  a  wad 
of  kale  as  big  as  any  cotton  bale.  That's  what  I'll 
do  when  I  am  old  and  when  my  blood  is  getting 
cold.  I  think  I'll  do  it,  anyhow;  but  I've  not 
time  to  start  it  now. — Judd  Lett-is,  in  Houston 
Post. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Leslie  Miller  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  Moore  was  solemnized  last  Thursday 
evening  at  Trinity  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick 
Clampett  officiating.  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  attended 
her  sister  as  matron  of  honor  and  the  maid  of  honor 
was  Miss  Genevieve  Eothin.  The  bridesmaids 
were  Miss  Arabella  Scbwerin,  Miss  Cara  Coleman, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss 
Beatrice  Nickel,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  and  Miss  Einnim  McNear.  Mr.  Duval 
Moore  was  his  brother's  best  man  and  the  ushers 
were  Mr.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  Ashfield  Stowe, 
Mr.  Robert  Miller,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Christian  Miller,  Mr.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr. 
Stanford  Gwin,  and  Mr.  Walter  Hush.  Mrs. 
Moore  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  and 
Mr.  Robert  Miller.  Mr.  Moore  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore  and  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  of  New  York  and  of  Mr. 
Duval  Moore.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wed- 
ding trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  will  reside  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Beatrice 
Nickel,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leroy 
Nickel,  and  Mr.  George  Bowles.  Miss  Nickel  is 
the  sister  of  Mr.  George  Nickel  and  of  Mr.  J. 
Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.  Mr.  Bowles  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  and  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Philip  E.  Bowles, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bowles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  L.  Solomons  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Katharine  Solomons,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lilienthal. 
Mr.  Lilienthal  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Lilien- 
thal and  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Levison. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Solomons  and  Mr.  Lilienthal 
will  be  solemnized  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon   last    Thursday    at    the    Palace    Hotel. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  reception  Monday  afternoon  at  their  home 
at    Fort    Mason. 

Dr.  James  A.  Black  and  Mrs.  Black  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Clay 
Street  in  honor  of  their  son,  Mr.   Alan  Black. 

Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  gave  a 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Washington  Street.  Their  guests  included  Baron 
Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  and  Barones*  Van  Eck,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gallagher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Effing- 
ham Sutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson,  Miss 
Marion  Zeile,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Jr. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Sydney    Ehrman    gave    a    dance 
New   Year's   Eve   at   their   residence  on    Broadway- 
Miss    Jennie     Stone     gave    a     dinner-dance    last 
Thursday    evening   at    the    Palace    Hotel    in   compli- 
ment  to    Dr.    Harold    Barnard    and    Mrs.    Barnard. 

Mrs.  George  Nickel  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
last  Tuesday- 
Mrs.  Frank  D.  Nicol  gave  an  informal  tea  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Vsn  Ness  Avenue, 
her  guests  including  Mrs.  Philip  Wales,  Mrs.  J. 
Leroy  Nielson,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs. 
James  Howell,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Holbrook,  and  Mrs. 
E.  Grahame  Parker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Encarnation  Mejia  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening  at  their  home  on  Vallejo  Street. 
Their  guests  included  Count  del  Valle  de  Salazai 
and  Countess  de  Salazar,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss 
Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Elvira  Mejia,  Miss  Augusta 
Foute,  Mr.  Heine  von  Schroeder,  Mr.  Maurice 
Hall,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  and  Mr.  William  S. 
Tevis,    Jr. 

Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Davis  gave  a  reception  New  Year's  Day  at  their 
home    at    Fort    Winfield    Scott. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  gave  a  dance  New 
Year's    Eve  at  her   home  on  California    Street. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  in  compliment  to 
her    sister,    Mrs.    Allen    Lewis. 

Mr.  Nion  Tucker  gave  a  dinner  Sunday  evening 
at  the  Hotel  St,  Francis  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Phyllis  de  Young. 

Colonel  Guy  L.  Edie,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Edie 
gave  an  egg-nogg  party  Monday  at  their  quarters 
at   the   Letterman    General   Hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  gave  a 
reception  New  Year's  Day  at  their  home  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening   at   her   home    on    Broadway. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening   at  her   home   on   Laguna    Street. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton  gave  an  egg- 
nogg  party  Monday  at  their  home  on  California 
Street. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chauncey  Boardman  gave 
a   dinner  and   theatre  party  last   Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bayless  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  gave  an  informal  tea  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  her  apartments  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent  gave  an  egg- 
nogg  party  Monday  at  their  home  on  Broderick 
Street. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  and 
Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  have  returned  from  New 
York,  where  they  have  been  sojourning  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  spent  the 
week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson  are  spending 
the  holidays  in  the  East  with  their  daughter.  Miss 
Lorna  Williamson,  who  is  a  student  at  Bryn 
Mawr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Filer,  who  have  been 
visiting  in  New  York  for  several  weeks,  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Gough  Street,  after  a  visit  in  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  spent  the  holi- 
days at  their  home  in  San   Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  spent  New  Year's 
at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Charles 
Page,  Mr.  Stanley  Page,  and  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis 
are    visiting    in    Southern    California. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith  sailed  last  week  from 
Honolulu,  after  a  visit  in  San  Francisco  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  and  in  San  Mateo 
with   her  daughter,   Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Dinkelspiel  and  Miss  Sophie 
Dinkelspiel  have  gone  East,  planning  to  remain 
away  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling  has  returned  to  he* 
home  on  Franklin  Street,  concluding  a  visit  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  where  she  was  a  guest  at  the 
home  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Emery   Winship. 

Judge  M.  C.  Sloss  and  Mrs.  Sloss  and  Dr. 
Harry  Weil  and  Mrs.  Weil  were  members  of  a 
party    that    spent   New    Year's   Day   at    Del    Monte. 

Lieutenant  George  D.  Holland  and  Mrs.  Holland 
are  visiting  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  the  guests  of 
Lieutenant  Oscar   Russell  and    Mrs.   Russell. 

Miss  Annie  Lowry,  who  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  at  their  home  in  Jordan 
Park,   has  returned  to    Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Russell  Brewer,  Jr.,  en- 
tertained the  former's  sister.  Miss  Marie  Brewer, 
at  their  home  in  Marysville  over  the  week-end. 

Mrs.  Kate  Clayburgh  and  Miss  Sophie  Clay- 
burgh  have  returned  from  the  Orient  and  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Lilley  and  Miss 
Ethel  Lilley  went  to  Del  Monte  for  the  New  Year. 

Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  -Curran  was  the  guest  ovei 
New  Year's  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber 
at  their  home  in  Paicines. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  McCullough  Robbins  arrived 
home  last  week,  having  sojourned  in  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  cities  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  George  Rose  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
New  'York,  after  a  visit  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Her  son,  Benson  Rose,  will  remain  in  San  Fran- 
cisco indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  spent  the  week- 
end in  Coronado,  and  will  remain  in  Southern 
California  for  several  days  longer  before  returning 
to  their  home  in  San   Rafael. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Leroy  Nielson  and  Mrs.  Niel- 
son, who  have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Nielson's  mother, 
Mrs.  Frank  D.  Nicol,  at  her  home  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  have  gone  to  their  new  station  at  San 
Pedro. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anne  Peters,  who 
spent  Christmas  in  their  Stockton  home,  returned 
last  week  to  San  Francisco  and  will  be  guests  at 
the    Fairmont    Hotel    for    several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  went  to  Del  Monte 
last  Saturday,   returning  Tuesday  to  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Seymour,  who  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  at  the  Clift  Hotel,  went  to  their 
ranch   at   Glen   Ellen   for  the  holidays. 

Mrs.    Charles  Harris  Hopkins,  who   has  been   at 
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the    Fairmont    Hotel    for    about    two    months,    re- 
turned   Sunday   to    her    home    in    Santa    Barbara. 


Mr.    and   Mrs.    Roger    Bocqueraz    are   being 
congratulated  on  the  arrival  of  a  daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Van  Fleet  are  being 
congratulated  on  the  arrival  of  a  daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  arrival  of  a  daughter. 

— ■•»■ 
Professor  Van  Hecke  to  Speak  Again  on  Monday. 

Professor  Van  Hecke  of  the  Louvain  Uni- 
versity, who  lectured  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  in  exploitation  of  the 
woes  and  sorrows  of  Belgium,  will  speak  again 
on  the  same  subj  ect  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
George  Gibbs  on  Monday  afternoon.  Pro- 
fessor Van  Hecke's  descriptions  will  be  illus- 
trated by  lantern  views  which  graphically  ex- 
hibit the  manner  of  life  of  the  refugees,  with 
the  effort  making  to  rehabilitate  their  homes. 


Charles  Tellier,  inventor  of  cold  storage, 
never  profited  by  his  idea.  In  fact  it  is  said 
he  virtually  starved  to  death  at  the  end  of  a 
career  during  which  he  was  many  times  im- 
prisoned for  debt. 

•••» 

Editor — I  like  this  poem ;  it  is  capital. 
Poet — Yes,  I  hope  so  ;  but — how  much  ? — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Hotel 

I?sAi$eles 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN  1 
Vice-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


Wanted — A    billiard    and    pool    table,     size 
Z]/2x.7.     Address  3127  Washington  Street. 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  corner  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 
Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.  DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


Hotel   Jg& 
SRattuek, 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality. Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.  T.  ROBSON,  Mgr. 


LIQUOR  and  DRUG 
SPECIALISTS 

In  almost  every  department  of  life 
specialists  are  at  the  front  and  special 
efficiency  is  demanded. 

The  Keeley  Institute  specializes  in  the 
treatment   of   liquor  and    drug  diseases. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  en- 
velopes. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St.,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 
Phone  Fillmore  3963 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Mural  Cafe 

Dinner  a  la  Carte 

6  to  9  p.m. 

Ferdinand  Stark's  Orchestra 


Dancing  in  Rose  Room 
9  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 

Except  Sunday 

Arthur  Hickman's  Orchestra 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

At  the  Close  of  Business  December  27,  1916 

ASSETS 

Loans  and  Discounts 530 

United   States   Bonds 6" 

Other  Bonds 5 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  Actually  Used 

Bank    Premises,    Furniture   and   Fixtures 2, 

Redemption  Fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer 

Cash  on  Hand  and  with  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  S.  F $  5,805,080.03 

Cash  with  Other  Banks 11,944,123.88 17, 


553,020.83 
170.000.00 
157,937.75 
285,000.00 
6S4.385.68 
012,019.71 
300,002.50 

749,203.91 


62,911,570.38 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 5  6,000,000.00 

1,054,292.18 
740.405.58 
855,000.00 
125,266.08 
169,739.81 
1,966,866.73 


Surplus  and   Undivided   Profits. 
Acceptances  and  Cash  Letters  of  Credit. 

National    Bank    Notes    Outstanding 5,J 

Reserved  for  Taxes 

Other  Liabilities:   Contingent  Account. 

Deposits 44  c 


$62,911,570.38 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  I  „ 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO   I 

I,    FRANK    B.    KING,    Cashier    of    the    above-named    Bank,    do    solemnly    swear    that    the 
above    statement   is   true  to    the   best    of  my   knowledge    and    belief. 

FRANK    B.    KING,    Cashier. 
Subscribed    and  sworn   to   before   me  this  2d    day  of   January,    1917. 
(SEAL)  o.  A.  EGGERS,  ~ 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
Correct:     Attest:     A.   Christeson,    F.   W.  Van  Sicklen,  Henry  Rosenfeld.  " 

OFFICERS 

ISAIAS    W.   HELLMAN,    President 

Vice-Pres.        W.     McGAVIN Asst.  Cashier 

Vice-Pres.        C.    L.    DAVIS Asst.  Cashier 

Vice-Pres.        A.  D.  OLIVER Asst.  Cashier 

Cashier       JULIAN    EISENBACH Asst.  Cashier 


I.  W.  HELLMAN,  JR. 

F.  L.  LIPMAN 

JAMES   K.   WILSON. 
FRANK  B.  KING 


ISAIAS  W.  HELLMAN 
JAMES  L.   FLOOD 
PERCY  T.   MORGAN 
F.  W.  VAN   SICKLEN 
WM.   F.  HERRIN 
J.  HENRY  MEYER 


DIRECTORS 

A.  H.  PAYSON 
I.  W.  HELLMAN,  JR. 
A.   CHRISTESON 
A.  HAAS 
HARTLAND  LAW 
HENRY  ROSENFELD 

ESTABLISHED   1S52 


TOSEPH  SLOSS 
CHAS.  J.   DEERING 
SIDNEY  M.   EHRMAN 
TAMES  K.  WILSON 
F.  L.  LIPMAN 


January  6,  1917. 
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ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 
PA1CINES.  CAL. 

PUPPIES  ~FOR  SALE 

German  Shepherd  (Police)  Dogs  Pure,  bred 
from  imported  stock.  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  Prince 
Uhlenburg  A.  K.C.  215,146  , and  out  of  Alice  von 
der  Kornerwiese  (S.  Z.  B.  17.321,  A.  K.  C.  2«5,147). 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

1J  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

•I  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager 


Winter 
Sports  at 

Truckee 


Annual  Fiesta  of  the 
Snows  more  popular 
than  ever. 

Tobogganing 

Ski-Running 

Skating 

Sleighing 

Alaska  Dog  Teams 

Novel  amusement 
and  keen  out-of-door 
recreation. 

Spend  a  day  or  two  in 
California's  "Arctic 
Region,"  in  the  high 
Sierras  and  enjoy 
these  exhilirating 
sports.  Only  a  night's 
ride  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Round-trip  Excursion 
tickets,  with  8  -  day 
return  limit,  on  sale 
every  Monday  and 
Wednesday  during 
the  season. 

Greater  reduction  for 
tickets  sold  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  with 
return  limit  following 
Tuesday. 

Comfortable  rooms 
and  good  meals  at 
reasonable  prices  at 
Southern  Pacific 
Hotel. 

ASK  AGENT 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Write    for  folder  on   the 
"Apache  Trail  of  Arizona  " 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2-00  per  covei 
Also  a  la  Carte 


THE  NYMPHS. 

I  stood  before  a  chain  of  beautiful  moun- 
tains forming  a  semicircle.  A  young,  green 
forest  covered  them  from  summit  to  base. 

Limpidly  blue  above  them  was  the  southern 
sky ;  on  the  heights  the  sunbeams  rioted ;  be- 
low, half -hidden  in  the  grass,  swift  brooks 
were  babbling. 

And  the  old  fable  came  to  my  mind,  how 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ's  birth  a  Greek 
ship  was  sailing  on  the  ^Egean   Sea. 

The  hour  was  mid-day.  ...  It  was  still 
weather.  And  suddenly  up  aloft,  above  the 
pilot's  head,  some  one  called  distinctly, 
"When  thou  sailest  by  the  island,  shout  in  a 
loud  voice,  'Great  Pan  is  dead!'" 

The  pilot  was  amazed  .  .  .  afraid !  But 
when  the  ship  passed  the  island,  he  obeyed, 
he  called,  "Great  Pan  is  dead!" 

And,  at  once,  in  response  to  his  shout,  all 
along  the  coast  (though  the  island  was  un- 
inhabited), sounded  loud  sobs,  moans,  long- 
drawn-out,  plaintive  wailings.  "Dead !  dead 
is  great  Pan !"  I  recalled  this  story  .  .  . 
and  a  strange  thought  came  to  me.  "What  if 
I   call  an  invocation  ?" 

But  in  the  sight  of  the  exultant  beauty 
around  me,  I  could  not  think  of  death,  and 
with  all  my  might  I  shouted,  "Great  Pan  is 
arisen !  arisen  ["  And  at  once,  wonder  of 
wonders,  in  answer  to  my  call,  from  all  the 
wide  half-circle  of  green  mountains  came 
peals  of  joyous  laughter,  rose  the  murmur  of 
glad  voices  and  the  clapping  of  hands.  "He 
is  arisen  !  Pan  is  arisen !"  clamoured  fresh 
young  voices.  Everything  before  me  burst 
into  laughter,  brighter  than  the  sun  on  high, 
merrier  than  the  brooks  that  babbled  among 
the  grass.  I  heard  the  hurried  sound  of  light 
steps,  among  the  green  undergrowth  there 
were  gleams  of  the  marble  white  of  flowing 
tunics,  the  living  flush  of  bare  limbs.     .     .     . 

All  at  once  they  appear  at  every  opening 
in  the  woods.  Their  curls  float  about  their 
god-like  heads,  their  slender  hands  hold  aloft 
wreaths  and  cymbals,  and  laughter,  sparkling 
Olympian  laughter,  comes  leaping,  dancing 
with  them.     .     .     . 

Before  them  moves  a  goddess.  She  is 
taller  and  fairer  than  the  rest;  a  quiver  on 
her  shoulder,  a  bow  in  her  hands,  a  silvery 
crescent  moon  on  her  floating  tresses.    .     .     . 

"Diana,  is  it  thou?" 

But  suddenly  the  goddess  stopped  .  .  . 
and  at  once  all  the  nymphs  following  her 
stopped.     The  ringing  laughter  died  away. 

I  saw  the  face  of  the  hushed  goddess  over- 
spread with  a  deadly  pallor ;  I  saw  her  feet 
rooted  to  the  ground,  her  lips  parted  in  un- 
utterable horror ;  her  eyes  grew  wide,  fixed 
on  the  distance.     .     .     .    What  had  she  seen  ? 

What  was   she   gazing  upon? 

I  turned  where  she  was  gazing.    .     .     . 

And  on  the  distant  sky-line,  above  the  low 
strip  of  fields,  gleamed,  like  a  point  of  fire 
the  golden  cross  on  the  white  bell-tower  of  a 
Christian  church.  .  .  .  That  cross  the  god- 
dess had  caught  sight  of. 

I  heard  behind  me  a  long,  broken  sigh,  like 
the  quiver  of  a  broken  string,  and  when  I 
turned  again,  no  trace  was  left  of  the  nymphs. 
.  .  .  The  broad  forest  was  green  as  before, 
and  only  here  and  there  among  the  thick  net- 
work of  branches  were  fading  gleams  of  some- 
thing white  ;  whether  the  nymphs'  white  robes, 
or  a  mist  rising  from  the  valley,  I  know  not. 

But  how  T  mourned  for  those  vanished 
goddesses  ! — Ivan  Turgenev. 


you  leave  in  peace,  you  shall  be  compelled  to 
retire."  No  sooner  had  the  monsters  uttered 
these  words  than  a  tremendous  storm  arose, 
lightning  flashed,  and  the  mountain  was 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations.  When  the 
storm  subsided,  the  birch-tree  was  found  to 
have  been  blown  away,  but  the  fifty-three 
monks  remained  sitting  calmly  on  the  spot 
where  the  tree  had  stood.     One  of  them  wrote 


a  few  magic  words  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
threw  it  into  the  pond.  Instantly  the  pond 
turned  into  a  boiling  cauldron  and  the 
dragons,  shrieking  with  pain,  fled.  The  name 
of  the  monastery.  Yuen-ji,  meaning  Birch 
Foundation  Tenyple,  is  derived  from  this 
mythological  incident.  According  to  the 
legend  the  monks  remained  in  supreme  con- 
trol, and  the  mountain  became  very  holy. 


The  Julia  Culp  Concerts. 

Gems  of  song  in  German,  French,  English, 
and  Dutch  will  be  sung  by  Julia  Culp  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January 
14th,  Thursday  night,  January  18th,  and  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  January  20th. 

At  the  opening  concert  Mme.  Culp  will  offer 
five  gems  by  Schubert,  four  by  Brahms,  and 
in  English  will  render  "Japanese  Death 
Song,"  by  Sharpe ;  "Passing  By,"  Purcell,  and 
the  old  English  melody,  "Come  Again,  Sweet 
Love."  In  French  she  will  offer  Debussy's 
"Nuit  d'Etoilles"  (A  Starry  Night),  and 
"Petite   Fleur  des  Bois,"  by  Massini. 

Accompanist  Coenraad  V.  Bos  will  be  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  this  city  as  a  soloist, 
playing  works  by  Rachmaninoff,  Beethoven, 
and   Chaminade. 

Tickets  will  be  ready  Wednesday  morning 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's.     Prices,  $1,  $1.50,   and  $2. 


The  Tradition  of  Diamond  Mountain. 
Japanese  tradition  has  it  that  when  fifty- 
three  holy  monks  entered  on  the  famous  Dia- 
mond Mountain,  noted  for  its  monasteries, 
and  sat  themselves  on  the  branches  of  a  huge 
birch-tree  standing  beside  a  large  pond,  that 
nine  dragons  appeared  from  the  water  and 
ordered  the  monks  to  retire  at  once,  saying 
that  the  mountain  had  been  their  abode  for 
so  many  hundred  years  that  it  was  rightly 
their  own.  The  monks  refused  to  withdraw, 
saying  that  Buddha  had  sent  them  there  to 
make  the  mountain  their  headquarters. 
Thereupon    the    dragons   exclaimed :      "Unless 


STATEMENT 

of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 

OF 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

HIBERNIA  BANK 
DATED  DECEMBER  31,  1916 


ASSETS 

1— BONDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ($7,853,000.00),  of  the  Stale  of 
California  and  the  Cities  and  Counties  thereof  ($9,404,625.00),  of 
the  State  of  New  York  ($2,149,000.00),  of  the  City  of  New  York 
($1,475,000.00),  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ($1,097,000.00),  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  ($650,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which  is $23,288,678.78 

2— CASH   IN   VAULT 4,022,884.88 

3— MISCELLANEOUS     BONDS     ($5,163,000.00),     the     actual     value     of 

which  is    4,900,073.75 

$32,211,637.41 
They  are : 
"San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($476,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Company,  San  Francisco 
Terminal  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($350,000.00),  "San  Francisco  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($35,000.00), 
Northern  California  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds'"  ($83,- 
000.00),  "Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  4%  per  cent  Bonds" 
($S00,000.00),  "Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  4  per  cent  Bonds" 
($50,000.00),  "Market  Street  Railway  Company  First  Consolidated 
Mortgage  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($243,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California  Refunding  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($400,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Railway  Company  of  California  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($334,000.00),  "The  Omnibus  Cable  Company  6  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($167,000.00),  "Sutter  Street  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($150,000.00),  "Gough  Street  Railroad  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($20,000.00),  "The  Merchants'  Exchange  7  per  cent  Bonds" 
($1,310,000.00),  "San  Francisco  Gas  &  Electric  Company  \y2  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($494,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Company  5 
per  cent  Bonds"  ($100,000.00),  "Spring  Valley  Water  Company  4  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($50,000.00),  "German  House  Association  6  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($101,000.00). 

4 — PROMISSORY    NOTES    and   the    debts   thereby   secured,    the    actual 

value  of  which  is 32,482,516.28 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows : 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are 
payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Market, 
McAllister,  and  Jones  Streets,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by 
.  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  within  this  State  and  the  State  of 
Oregon.  Said  Promissory  Notes  are  kept  and  held  by  said  Cor- 
poration at  its  said  office,  which  is  its  principal  place  of  business, 
and  said  Notes  and  debts  are  there  situated. 

5— PROMISSORY    NOTES    and    the    debts   thereby   secured,    the    actual 

value    of   which    is 277,560.00 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows : 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation  and  are 
payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
payment  thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of  Bonds 
of  Railroad  and  Quasi-Public  Corporations  or  other  securities. 

6— (a)  REAL  ESTATE  situate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ($1,922,348.26),  and  in  the  Counties  of  Santa  Clara  ($143.29), 
and  Alameda  ($43,952.64)  in  this  State,  the  actual  value  of  which  is     1,966,444.19 

(b)  THE  LAND  AND  BUILDING  in  which  said  Corporation  keeps  its 

said  office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 982,573.52 

The  condition  of  said  Real  Estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said  Cor- 
poration, and  part  of  it  is  productive. 

7— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 292,749.12 

TOTAL  ASSETS $68,213,480.52 


LIABILITIES 

1— SAID    CORPORATION    OWES    DEPOSITS    amounting   to    and    the 

actual  value  of  which  is $64,628,906.69 

Number  of  Depositors 88,605 

Average  Deposit $729.40 

2— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 292,749.12 

3— RESERVE  FUND,  Actual  Value 3,291,824.71 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES $68,213,480.52 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  JOSEPH  S.  TOBIN,  President. 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  ) 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO    (,  i!" 

JOSEPH  S.  TOBIN  and  R.  M.  TOBIN,  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  him- 
self says-  That  said  JOSEPH  S.  TOBIN  is  President  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is 
Secretary  of  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  corpora- 
tion above  mentioned,  and  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

JOSEPH  S.  TOBIN,  President. 
•  R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  January,    1917. 

CHAS.  T.  STANLEY, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  Coun  :■■  c 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
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South  America 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING   THREE 

COMPREHENSIVE  TOURS 

DEPARTURES 

FEBRUARY 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  SL(Monadnock  BIdg.),San  Francisco 

Tel.  Kiamy  3S12 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco,  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rate*. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH.  Traffic    Manaser 

Oakland,  Cal. 


U.  S.  Mail  S.  Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  — Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Market  St.,  Sao  Fraadsca 
Sailings  every  21  days  —   j„,  9,  J,,,.  30,  Feb.  20 


Savannah 

Restaurant 

246   KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS, 

STEAKS, 

OYSTERS 

,  TOMALES 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Prompt    Attention 

Given    Outside    Orders 

Prices 

Moderate 

THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"'Before  I  married  you,  you  said  you  had 
money."  "See  what  one  gets  for  lying !" — 
Puck. 

"Do  you  sit  up  for  your  husband  ?"  "No ; 
I  am  an  early  riser  and  am  always  up  in  time 
to  greet  him." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Billy — I  would  lay  the  world  at  your  feet 
but  for  one  thing.  Milly — And  that  is?  Billy 
— Some  other  people  are  using  it. — Judge. 

"Casey  is  me  pertickeler  frind,  Oi'd  have  ye 
know."  "G'wan !  If  he  was  pertickeler,  he 
wouldn't  be  yer  frind." — New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

"Some  day  you'll  be  rich  enough  to  retire 
from  business."  "Give  up  my  nice  pleasant 
office  and  stay  home?"  rejoined  Mr.  Growcher. 
"I  should  say  not." — Washington  Star. 

"Is  dis  where  dey  wants  a  boy?"  "It  is; 
but  it  must  be  a  boy  who  never  lies,  swears, 
or  uses  slang."  "Well,  me  brudder's  a  deaf- 
mute;  I'll  send  him  round." — Topeka  Journal. 

Hub — One  night  while  you  were  away  I 
heard  a  burglar.  You  should  have  seen  me 
going  downstairs  three  steps  at  a  time.  Wife 
(who  knows  him) — Where  was  he,  on  the 
roof? — Boston  Transcript. 

"My  old  doctor  wouldn't  take  my  malady 
seriously.  He  says  it's  only  headache."  "He 
said  that  to  a  woman  with  your  money  ?" 
"He  did."  "I  am  astounded.  You  suffer  from 
migraine." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Bliggins  says  he  got  on  by  burning  the 
midnight  oil."  "Well,  keeping  late  hours  did 
help  him  some.  He  danced  all  night  three  or 
four  times  a  week  till  finally  he  met  a  rich 
girl  and  married  her." — Buffalo  Courier. 

He — Of  course  there's  a  big  difference  be- 
tween a  botanist  and  a  florist.  She — Is  there 
really  ?  He — Yes :  a  botanist  is  one  who 
knows  all  about  flowers,  and  a  florist  is  one 
who  knows  all  about  the  price  people  will  pay 
for  them. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Miss  Norah,  if  it  wasn't  for  Tirrence 
O'Brien  that  do  be  coortin'  ye,  I'd  be  after 
havin'  somethin'  to  say  to  ye,  mesilf,  th' 
night."  "It's  very  considerate  ye  are,  Mr. 
Mulligan,  but  did  ye  niver  hear  that  prisint 
company  is  always  accipted  ?" — Dallas  News. 

"It  requires  exceptional  ability  to  hold  a 
government  position."  "It  does."  replied  Sen- 
ator Sorghum ;  "a  man  who  can  take  care  of 
a    family   on    the    average    government    salary 


"The  Cautious  Man  Is  the  Safe  Man" 

So  goes  the  old  proverb.  He  is  safe 
because  he  refuses  to  take  unneces- 
sary risks.  He  would  not  think  of 
keeping  his  valuable  papers  in  either 
his  office  desk  or  his  office  safe.  But 
he  would  put  them  in  a  safe  deposit 
box,  beyond  the  reach  of  fire  or  theft. 

Safe  deposit  boxes  can  be  rented  for 
as  litde  as  S4  a  year  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


has  ability  amounting  almost  to  genius." — To- 
peka Journal. 

"Are  you  going  to  make  any  s_peeches  in 
Congress  ?"  "If  I  have  to,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum,  "I'm  going  to  make  'em  as  early  as 
possible,  so  that  if  opinions  change  out  my 
way  there'll  be  time  for  'em  to  be  forgotten 
before    another    election." — Washington    Star. 

"Jibway  is  a  modest  and  unassuming  man." 
"Indeed  he  is.  Why,  I've  seen  Jibway  seated 
on  the  rear  platform  of  an  observation  car 
when  a  fast  train  hesitated  a  moment  at  a 
little  country  town  and  he  didn't  even  look 
superciliously  at  the  natives  who  gathered 
round." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

"Whv  do  vou  seek  admittance  here?"  asked 


St.  Peter.  "On  earth  many  blessed  me  and 
said  I  would  surely  go  to  heaven  when  I 
died,"  answered  the  shade.  "How  did  you 
win  such  gratitude?"  "I  was  always  kind  and 
considerate  to  people  who  owned  Fords." 
"Enter,"  said  the  saint.  "A  place  is  prepared 
for  you." — Topeka  Journal. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins, 
"I  am  going  to  be  in  favor  of  government 
ownership."  "Have  you  given  the  matter  any 
thought?"  "Yes,  indeed.  If  we  had  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  I  might  be  able 
to  tell  any  conductor  who  didn't  find  me  a 
seat  on  the  shady  side  of  the  car  that  I 
wouldn't  vote  for  him  next  election." — Wash- 
ington Star. 
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Needed  the  Money ! 
Out  of  a  contention  that  has  arisen  between  a  Com- 
missioner of  Police  and  the  Chief  of  Police  at  Oakland 
there  has  come  information  to  the  effect  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  city  has  made  a  practice  of  conniving 
at  violation  of  municipal  anti-gambling  laws  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  in  the  form  of  fines  extracted  from  the 
violators.  The  seat  of  this  interesting  performance  has 
been  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  Lotteries  and  gambling 
houses  conducted  by  Chinamen  but  drawing  the  bulk  of 
their  patronage  from  white  men — and  women — have 
been  permitted  in  contempt  of  the  law  to  "run"  upon 
payment  periodically  into  the  city  treasury  of  fixed 
sums  euphemistically  styled  penalties.  In  other  words, 
the  city  of  Oakland  has  systematically  permitted  itself 
to  be  bribed  to  wink  the  other  eye  in  the  matter  of  vio- 
lations of  its  own  ordinances.  In  extenuation  it  is 
pleaded  that  the  money  thus  received,  running  into 
some  $60,000  annually,  has  been  required  to  support  the 
municipal  budget.  We  hardly  know  which  is  morally 
the  more  edifying,  the  fact  or  the  explanation.  The  in- 
cident irresistibly  recalls  the  experience  of  a  man  of 
business  in  San  Francisco  who  invited  into  his  office 
one  of  his  subordinates  and  proceeded  to  call  him  down 


hard  on  the  score  of  a  dishonest  transaction.  "Yes,'' 
said  the  culprit,  "I  admit  that  I  was  wrong.  But  there 
was  reason  for  it.  I  would  like  you  to  know,  Mr. 
Blank,  that  I  never  in  my  life  took  a  dishonest  dollar 
unless  I  needed  the  money." 


The  System  and  Its  High  Priest. 

The  Argonaut  commends  to  the  attention  of  whom- 
ever may  be  curious  about  the  operations  of  an  air- 
tight political  mechanism  certain  proceedings  at  Sacra- 
mento, where  the  state  legislature  is  in  process  of 
getting  itself  oiled  up  and  in  going  order.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  old-time  party  caucus,  in  which  men 
of  common  principles  and  common  purposes  came  to- 
gether for  conference  and  compromise,  is  in  the  discard. 
There  are  now  two  groups  in  the  California  legislature 
— one  made  up  of  "good  dogs"  and  another,  less 
numerous,  made  up  of  "rebels."  The  procedure  of 
separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats  is  subjected  to  no 
hazards  at  the  hands  of  understrappers.  Our  all-wise 
and  all-virtuous  Hiram  attends  to  the  business  himself. 
On  Sunday — after  due  observance  of  churchly  obliga- 
tions let  us  hope — a  meeting  of  "leaders"  of  both  senate 
and  assembly  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  governor; 
and  the  outcome  of  their  deliberations,  carried  on  under 
the  executive  eye,  was  the  following  document,  which 
an  imposing  committee  was  commissioned  to  circulate 
alike  among  Republicans,  Progressives,  and  Democrats : 

I,  member  of  the  senate  for  its  forty-second  session,  in- 
dorse heartily  and  unreservedly  the  wise,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  California's  government  during  the 
past  six  years,  which,  during  that  period,  has  obliterated  ma- 
chine control  in  the  government  of  California  and  raised  our 
state  to  the  first  rank  among  the  commonwealths  of  the 
nation. 

Believing  as  I  thoroughly  do  in  the  constructive,  wise,  and 
humanitarian  legislation  enacted  under  that  administration, 
and  during  the  past  three  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and 
realizing  as  I  do  that  it  is  now  our  duty  as  legislators  zeal- 
ously to  perfect,  safeguard,  and  conserve  that  legislation,  I 
hereby  agree  to  meet  in  conference  in  the  senate  judiciary 
committee  room  107  at  10  a.  m.  Monday,  January  8th,  with 
others  of  like  mind  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters 
pertaining  to  the  organization  of  the  Senate. 

It  would  seem  to  the  uninitiated  that  at  this  point 
each  member  would  be  free  to  act  according  to  his 
judgment  and  pleasure  without  prejudice.  But  in  the 
light  of  practical  knowledge  the  matter  appears  not  so 
simple.  For,  in  the  philosophy  of  our  morally-idealized 
practice,  the  rule,  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me, 
is  rigidly  construed  and  as  rigidly  applied.  Thus  one 
who  signs  the  above  statement  with  its  sweeping  in- 
dorsement of  everything  done  under  the  Johnson 
regime  during  the  past  six  years  is  thereby  enrolled 
among  the  elect.  Those  declining  to  sign  are  classed, 
in  Governor  Johnson's  own  fine  phrase,  among  the 
"small  souls  wandering  in  darkness."  The  significance 
of  this  classification  is  that  it  creates  a  group  of  "in- 
siders," namely,  those  who  "lie  down"  before  the 
mighty  governor,  and  a  group  of  "outsiders"  who  have 
the  hardihood  to  maintain  their  independence  and  self- 
respect  as  standing  for  their  principles  rather  than 
as  bondmen  of  the  executive. 

It  is  here  that  we  discover  the  "joker."  The  insiders 
are  privileged  first  of  all  to  call  upon  the  governor  for 
favors  in  the  way  of  patronage.  They  may  not,  indeed, 
since  the  popular  revolt  of  last  November  against  open 
official  bribery,  as  defined  in  the  prohibition  of  appoint- 
ment to  state  office  of  members  of  the  legislature,  ex- 
pect employment  under  the  state  for  themselves  indi- 
vidually in  commissionerships,  attorneyships,  clerk- 
ships, water-front  jobs,  etc.,  but  they  may  still  look  for 
executive  favors  in  behalf  of  their  sisters,  their  cousins, 
their  aunts,  their  brothers-in-law,  and  their  political 
friends  and  dependents.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  may 
expect  friendship  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
governor    for    their    special    and    local    measures    and 


projects.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  member  of  the  legislature 
from  Santa  Barbara  County  wants  a  generous  appro- 
priation for  the  Santa  Barbara  Normal  School  he 
would  better  bend  to  the  executive  will,  prostrate  him- 
self before  the  governor  by  signing  up  as  a  member 
of  the  administrative  group.  Otherwise — that  is,  if  he 
shall  stand  upon  his  independent  character  as  a  legis- 
lator and  decline  to  swallow  whole  everything  done  and 
to  be  done  under  executive  instruction  and  direction- 
he  will  find  himself  thwarted  at  every  turn.  As  an  . 
"enemy"  to  the  godhead  of  the  system  he  will  flock 
with  the  outsiders.  His  measures  will  be  sidetracked, 
appropriations  for  his  district  will  be  held  up,  he  will 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  a  mere  cipher  in  legis- 
lative proceedings.  And  when  the  session  shall  be  over 
he  must  return  to  his  constituents  empty-handed,  de- 
livering only  a  confession  of  impotence  and  failure. 

This  beautiful  system,  bear  in  mind,  marches  under 
the  banner  of  moral  reform.  It  is  stamped  with  the 
sacred  name  of  rule-of-the-people.  True,  it  makes 
the  governor  absolute  dictator  not  only  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  legislators,  but  places  the  powers  of 
legislation,  whole  and  entire,  in  the  hands  of  one  man — 
as  aforesaid,  our  all-wise  and  all-virtuous  Hiram,  the 
one  and  only  guide,  philosopher,  friend,  priest,  and 
prophet  of  the  system.  But  then,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  Hiram  is  by  his  own  interpretation  "the  people." 
His  place  in  California  politics  as  defined  by  the  system 
and  as  developed  in  its  operations  bears  but  one  earthly 
resemblance.  But  even  here  he  is  at  an  advantage. 
The  powers  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  over  the  children 
of  the  faith  is  but  a  weak  and  watered  quantity  as  con- 
trasted with  the  more  definite  authority  and  the  more 
crushing  power  of  our  mogul  of  reform. 

In  Governor  Johnson's  message  to  his  legislature,  de- 
livered on  Monday,  we  have  his  own  appraisement  of 
the  moral  values  of  the  system.  It  has  "battered  down 
insuperable  barriers"  and  has  brought  "to  a  great  people 
the  sunlight  of  political  freedom."  It  is  "pressing  for- 
ward upon  the  path  of  democracy  triumphant."  It  has 
worked  a  "complete  political  revolution,  a  unique 
metamorphosis  in  economic  policies"  and  has  installed 
a  "new  philosophy  of  government."  Here  the  governor 
presses  upon  the  low  pedal,  and  with  a  fine  tremulo 
effect  reverts  to  a  people  "for  two  generations  prior  to 
1911  dominated  *  *  *  by  a  government  of  the  old 
order  [which]  placed  its  emphasis  alone  upon  property 
rights  and  little  or  none  on  human  rights  *  *  *  con- 
cerning itself  too  much  with  problems  of  wealth  and 
not  enough  with  problems  of  poverty." 

We  need  not  follow  the  governor  through  fifteen  or 
more  tedious  columns  of  self-laudation.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  accredits  to  himself  everything  that  has  been 
done  in  California  in  recent  years.  The  message  con- 
tains no  word  of  real  information  or  suggestion  to  the 
newly  assembled  legislature,  no  exposition  of  state 
finances  and  resources,  no  help  of  any  kind.  It  is  just 
a  mush  of  self-praise. 

In  candor  Governor  Johnson  should  have  gone  fur- 
ther. He  should  have  set  forth  the  workings  of  his 
system  in  contempt  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
its  multiplication  of  public  functionaries,  its  enormous 
increase  of  taxation,  its  violation — as  in  the  case  of  the 
crime  of  1912 — of  fundamental  morals,  and  its  natural 
product  of  demoralization  in  political  life. 


That  "Leak." 
However  little  Mr.  Lawson  of  Boston  may  stand  ac- 
credited in  the  public  mind,  however  extravagant  and 
vague  his  accusations,  there  remain  certain  insistent  and 
embarrassing  facts  in  connection  with  the  promulgation 
of  President  Wilson's  peace  note.  That  there  was  a 
"leak"  is  certain,  and  in  consequence  of  this  leak  cer- 
tain speculators  operating  in  the  New  York  stock 
market   cleaned   up   heavy   and   illegitimate    .  It 
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may  not  have  been  the  colossal  total  of  560,000,000,  as 
appraised  by  Mr.  Lawson,  but  it  was  a  goodly  sum. 
Somebody  knew  in  advance  that  the  peace  note  was 
coming.  The  question  is:  Who  and  How?  Nobody 
suspects  the  President  of  having  announced  his  inten- 
tion. Somebody  who  was  consulted  beforehand,  or 
who  participated  in  the  preparation  of  the  note,  or 
somebody  who  caught  and  shrewdly  interpreted  casual 
suggestions  dropped  by  the  President  or  his  intimate 
counselors,  must  have  "put  the  speculators  wise." 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  possibilities :  It  is 
in  evidence  that  Mr.  Wilson  undoubtedly  wrote  the  note 
himself.  Probably  he  consulted  Colonel  House,  his 
closest  adviser,  who  is  a  frequent  guest  at  the  \\  hite 
House.  Almost  certainly,  we  may  assume,  he  consulted 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lansing,  and  possibly 
others.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  McAdoo. 
the  President's  son-in-law  and  a  household  intimate, 
was  possibly  brought  into  consultation.  Now  all  of 
these  gentlemen  have  friends — friends  with  whom  they 
are  on  close  terms,  persons  at  whose  tables  they  fre- 
quentlv  sit  and  who  in  turn  frequently  sit  at  their 
tables,  where  talk  is  upon  the  free  basis  of  unguarded 
intimacy.  Is  it  not  possible,  even  probable,  that  the 
President  or  Secretary  Lansing  or  Colonel  House  or 
Mr.  McAdoo  may  have  let  fall  some  intimation  about  a 
prospective  utterance  that  sank  into  somebody's  mind; 
and  may  not  that  somebody,  when  the  "ticker"  told  him 
that  an  important  note  was  about  to  be  dispatched,  have 
put  two  and  two  together;  and  may  not  he  (and  pos- 
sibly some  of  his  intimates)  have  gone  into  the  stock 
market,  thus  starting  the  movement  which  took  on  such 
large  proportions?  This  is  the  way  such  things  often 
happen.  It  seems  a  more  reasonable  explanation  than 
that  some  member  of  the  Administration  personally 
"cashed  in"  upon  the  basis  of  advance  knowledge. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  governmental  secret  is 
practically  no  secret.  There  has  never  been  the  least 
difficulty  in  getting  at  the  facts  of  executive  sessions 
of  the  Senate;  and  gossip  usually  knows  pretty  much 
what  happens  at  cabinet  meetings.  Furthermore, 
Washington  is  not  the  only  capital  where  the  obligation 
of  secrecy  is  more  often  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  At  London  and  Paris,  and  even  at 
the  autocratic  capitals  of  Berlin,  Petrograd,  and  Vienna, 
there  are  outside  circles  always  informed  as  to  inside 
affairs.  Many  times,  beyond  doubt,  information  is  put 
forth  through  the  process  of  direct  and  sinister  reve- 
lation. But  not  in  all  cases.  More  commonly  it  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  suggestions  or  incidents,  or  both. 
Responsibility  lies  commonly,  not  in  one,  but  in  several 
places. 

Then  there  are  other  ways  through  which  a  "leak" 
may  fall  out.  In  this  connection  critical  observers  of 
men  and  things  at  Washington  have  not  failed  to  note 
the  following,  which  appeared  as  an  advertisement  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  the  morning  of  January  1st: 

The  Commercial  National  Bank 

announces  the  establishment  of  a 

Departme)it  of  Publicity 

with  Mr.  John  Randolph  Boiling 
Manager 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  I,  IQIf 

The  Commercial  National  is  the  Washington  bank 
that  stands  in  closest  relation  with  the  Administration. 
It  holds  the  place  under  the  Wilson  regime  occupied  by 
the  Riggs  Bank  in  past  administrations.  The  President 
keeps  his  account  there.  The  "Mr.  Boiling"  newly  in- 
stalled as  "publicity  manager"  is  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Wilson.  These  facts  may  not  be  significant.  At  least 
thev  have  been  observed. 


next  incident  in  the  career  of  the  note  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  one  James,  chief  of  the  information  bureau 
of  the  State  Department.  At  this  stage  of  its  journey 
the  note  appears  to  have  been  returned  to  Secretary 
Lansing,  who  discussed  its  contents  with  Ambassador 
Willard  of  Spain;  and  later  Mr.  Lansing  had  some 
talk  about  it  in  a  "confidential  interview  with  a  group 
of  newspaper  writers"  in  the  presence  of  "three  other 
men." 

Really  as  one  runs  over  this  circuitous  history  the 
wonder  grows,  not  that  the  note  leaked,  but  that  the  I 
paper   upon   which   it   was   written   was   not   worn   to 

shreds. 

> 

Shall  We  Be  Governed  by  Men  or  by  Law? 
The  latest  of  several  proposals  looking  to  a  com- 
promise of  considerations  associated  with  the  liquor 
traffic  is  one  made  seriously  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  "taking  the  issue  out  of  politics."  The  idea  is  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  a  commission  of  three  or  five 
members  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  The  argument  appears  to  the  Argonaut 
a  bit  naive.  It  would,  it  is  declared,  permit  the  liquor 
traffic  to  be  dealt  with  "rationally,  consistently,  and 
equitably."  Put  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  with 
broad  and  absolute  authority,  the  question,  it  is  urged, 
would  "neither  vex  the  public  nor  the  legislature,"  and 
it  would  "place  the  traffic  in  a  position  where  its  legiti- 
mate rights  would  be  sustained  and  its  abuses  and  mis 
chiefs  curtailed  or  cured." 

This  suggestion,  seriously  made  by  citizens  of  char- 
acter and  responsibility,  is  deserving  of  consideration. 
None  the  less  it  calls  for  a  stout  imagination  to 
conceive  that  the  proposed  disposition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  would  "take  the  issue  out  of  politics."  We 
can  but  fear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  commis- 
sion would  become  the  centre  of  such  stormy  politics 
as  California  has  rarely  seen  hitherto.  Let  it  be  con- 
ceded, for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  has  on  the  whole  done  a  good  work, 
it  still  remains  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  stand  apart 
from  politics.  And  it  does  not  require  a  very  lively 
imagination  to  prophesy  the  effects  if  there  should  be 
given  to  a  commission  appointed,  say  by  Governor 
Johnson,  vested  with  powers  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  to  handle  the  liquor  traffic  in  all  its  phases. 

The  suggestion  of  a  commission  in  connection  with 
this  important  department  of  state  policy  is  irresistibly 
remindful  of  a  growing  popular  distrust  of  legislation 
as  a  means  of  regulating  the  general  affairs  of  society. 
However  it  may  cut  athwart  the  conceptions  upon 
which  our  system  was  founded,  however,  it  may  fly  in 
the  face  of  tradition,  the  fact  remains  that  in  view  of 
multitudes  of  well-meaning  and  even  thoughtful  per- 
sons the  scheme  of  government  by  legislation  is  fell 
to  be  a  failing  one.  There  is  a  very  general  disposi- 
tion to  entrust  to  specially  authorized  bodies  with  dis- 
cretionary power  matters  which  under  law  and  custom 
are  now  committed  to  legislative  bodies.  This  idea  is 
conspicuous  in  relation  to  recent  wholesale  changes  in 
the  government  of  California.  It  is  the  basis  of  that 
whole  scheme  of  doubtful  reforms  imposed  upon  our 
state  in  recent  years  at  the  dictation  of  Governor 
Johnson.  California  in  a  wide  range  of  her  civic  re- 
sponsibilities now  relies  upon  commissions.  We  have 
commissions  to  regulate  transportation,  to  prescribe 
rates  and  conditions  of  public  service  in  many  forms, 
to  regulate  the  issuance  of  securities — and  to  do  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  things.  Under  this  scheme,  it  must 
be  admitted,  some  of  the  functions  of  state  seem  for 
the  moment  to  be  conducted  more  wisely  and  equitably 
than  formerly.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
system  is  fundamentally  an  arbitrary  one,  that  it  is 
liable  to  serious  abuse,  that  it  multiplies  officials  and 
augments  taxation.  More  serious  still,  it  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  principle  of  representative  government. 

A  commission  may  do  some  things  well,  yet  it  may 
not  do  all  things  well.     Again,  somewhere  there  must 
rest  the  powers  to   appoint  commissions  and  to   hold 
them  subject  to  discipline.     And  whoever  has  this  au- 
thority— whoever  may   set  up  or  depose — is  the   real 
master  of  the  matter  in  hand.     Thus  today  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  as  the  fountain  of  our  general  official 
life,  is  very  positively  dictator  of  the  state.     He  has 
and  before  it  had  gotten  duly  indexed  it  passed    powers,  practically  though  not  nominally,  which  enable 
^h  the  hands  of  the  index  clerk's  assistant  and    him  to  enforce  his  will  in  relation  to  even'  detail  of 
.c  index  clerk's  assistant's  confidential  man.     The  I  state  affairs.     Those  who  have  observed  the  course  of 


Since  the  above  was  written  the  telegraph  brings  a 
report  of  Secretary  Lansing's  testimony  with  respect 
to  the  leak  before  a  congressional  committee.  Mr. 
Lansing,  it  appears,  upon  coming  into  possession  of 
the  President's  note,  held  a  consultation  concerning  it 
with  Mr.  Polk,  counsellor  of  the  department,  and  Mr. 
\\  oolsey,  its  law  adviser.  The  note  was  then  given  into 
possession  of  three  confidential  stenographers  and  from 
them  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Salmon,  chief  ol 
the  index  bureau.     Then  the  index  clerk  took  charge 


affairs  in  California  during  the  past  six  years  need  not 
to  be  told  how  this  power  has  been  used  and  what 
abuses  it  has  served.  Whoever  knows  anything  of  our 
politics  knows  that  it  has  nullified  representative  gov- 
ernment and  established  a  rule  both  onerous  and  cor- 
rupt. 

Suggestions  of  a  commission  for  this  purpose  or  for 
that  fall  trippingly  from  the  tongues  of  those  who  look 
only  at  the  surface  of  things  and  whose  vision  suffers 
no  limitation  under  the  lessons  of  history  and  tradition. 
They  reck  not  of  the  fact  that  reference  of  one  de- 
partment after  another  of  state  affairs  to  commissions 
appointed  by  executive  authority  and  authorized  to 
make  laws  under  the  name  of  regulations,  to  change 
them  and  to  enforce  them,  means  nothing  less  than 
revolution,  tending,  not  to  government  by  the  people, 
but  government  at  the  hands  of  whoever  shall  hold 
the  power  of  appointment  and  removal.  The  commis- 
sion system  as  distinct  from  the  legislative  system 
means  under  analysis  personal  government.  The  funda- 
mental question  is,  Do  we  want  to  hold  fast  to  the 
system  of  government  by  law,  or  do  we  want  govern- 
ment by  men? 

The  Penalty  Should  Fit  the  Crime. 

At  the  Kansas  State  Penitentiary,  Leavenworth, 
there  has  been  an  attempt  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Osborn's 
procedure  at  Sing  Sing  to  "humanize"  prison  discipline 
under  a  scheme  of  placing  certain  approved  inmates 
on  what  is  styled  an  honor  list,  with  privileges  of  an 
extraordinary  kind.  The  pet  honor  man  at  Leaven- 
worth under  this  system  has  been  one  Schappen,  editor 
of  the  Square  Deal,  published  by  the  convicts,  and  a 
foremost  advocate  and  preacher  of  advanced  ideas  in 
prison  management.  Just  before  Christmas  seventeen 
convicts  on  the  honor  list  were  given  leave  under 
parole  to  visit  their  homes  for  the  holiday  season.  Six- 
teen have  returned,  but  Schappen  has  been  lost  to  view 
— gone  where  the  woodbine  twineth  or  some  other  place 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  prison  officials. 

The  incident  is  of  small  importance  excepting  as  it 
goes  to  illustrate  the  folly  of  idealizing  criminal  char- 
acter and  of  making  of  prisons  into  pleasant  places 
in  which  to  live.  Men  who  get  into  prison  are  pre- 
sumably men  of  vicious  or  weak  character.  If  there 
were  not  a  reason  for  their  being  confined  apart  from 
their  fellow-men  they  would  not  be  sent  to  prison. 
Vet  there  are  those  who  would  have  the  world  believe 
that  the  criminal  is  merely  an  unfortunate  and  that  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  him  a  model  man  and  an  excep- 
tional citizen  is  to  coddle  him  by  indulgence  and  con- 
fidence. The  theory  is  a  pretty  one — alas,  more  pretty 
than  true.  If  all  that  a  criminal  needs  is  kindness  and 
trust,  he  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  prison.  There  are 
other  places  under  the  organization  of  modern  life 
better  suited  for  that  sort  of  thing  than  a  penitentiary. 

A  main  object  of  prison  discipline  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  interpreted  is  to  deter  criminality.  To  that  end 
prisons  have  been  made  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  And  we 
are  not  convinced  that  the  policy  is  other  than  a  sound 
one.  Assuredly  a  prison  is  not  likely  to  be  avoided  by 
a  considerable  class  of  persons  if  it  shall  be  made  an 
agreeable  place  of  residence,  provided  with  luxuries 
and  the  conditions  of  social  advancement,  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  publicity  agreeable  to  certain  forms  of 
vanity.  Conviction  for  crime,  if  crime  is  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  social  condemnation,  should  imply,  not  reward 
and  opportunity,  but  punishment  and  shame. 


Editorial  Notes. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Founders'  and  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year  it  was  decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  place  the 
industry  of  the  city  upon  an  eight-hour  basis.  Hitherto 
nine  hours  has  constituted  a  day's  work  in  all  the 
leading  lines  of  domestic  industry.  The  change  will  be 
made  gradually.  From  January  1st  (this  year)  until 
April  1st  eight  and  three-fourths  hours  will  constitute 
a  day's  work  without  reduction  in  daily  wages;  from 
April  1st  to  July  1st,  a  day's  work  will  be  eight  and 
one-half  hours;  from  July  1st  to  October  1st,  eight  and 
one-fourth  hours.  On  the  last-named  date  the  eight- 
hour  schedule  will  go  into  effect.  It  will  affect  seventy 
shops  and  2500  men.  This  action  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  many  months  and  it  is  the  outcome  of 
discussions  which  have  weighed  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  general  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  of  Los  Angeles  to  improve 
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industrial  and  social  conditions.  Los  Angeles  is  one 
of  the  few  cities  of  the  United  States  that  has  volun- 
tarily adopted  the  eight-hour  day.  The  fact  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  in  view  of  well-known  local  history. 
The  manufacturers  of  Los  Angeles  have  always  ope- 
rated on  a  strictly  open-shop  basis. 


plete   refutal   of   Mr.    Wright's   understanding   of   the    subject, 
the   space   it  will   occupy  is   well  worth  it. 

Henry  J.  Brodskv. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Truly  "stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron 
bars  a  cage."  The  latest  demonstration  of  the  truth 
embodied  in  this  old  bit  of  poesy  comes  in  the  form 
of  dance  music  written  by  a  convict  in  the  national 
prison  at  Atlanta.  "Adlyn,"  a  waltz  heralded  as  a 
"rhythmic,  swaying  refrain,"  and  declared  to  be  the 
"most  beautiful  composition  of  its  kind  since  the  famous 
Blue  Danube/'  swept  an  audience  of  two  thousand  off 
its  feet  last  week.  It  promises  to  be  the  musical  sensa- 
tion of  the  vear. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 


The  peace  news  has  eclipsed  the  war  news,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment we  are  more  interested  in  diplomatic  sinuosities  than  in 
the  movements  of  armies.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  armies 
are  not  moving,  with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively 
small  forces  that  are  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  Rou- 
mania.  Winter  has  imposed  its  truce  upon  nearly  all  other 
parts  of  the  war  arena,  and  with  the  exception  of  artillery 
duels  and  occasional  raids,  there  is  relative  quiescence 
throughout  Europe.  Even  the  artillery  has  been  silenced  by 
the  French  and  Belgian  fogs  that  make  the  work  of  the  ob- 
servation   officers    an   impossibility. 


Credit  to  Whom  Credit  Is  Due ! 

Los  Angeles,  January  8,  1917. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Now  that  your  pungent  criticism  of  the 
Administration's  strange  Mexican  policy  (your  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 6.  p.  2)  has  had  time  in  which  to  stick,  it  may  not  dis- 
tract from  the  real  point  to  comment  on  your  delicious  illus- 
tration from  Josh  Billings.  Was  that  wag  given  to  bor- 
rowing? In  an  edition  of  "Phcenixiana"  (the  seventh),  which 
has  been  in  our  family  nearly  since  the  date  of  its  publica- 
tion (1856),  that  delightful  humorist.  Lieutenant  Derby,  alias 
Squibob,  alias  John  Phcenix,  Esq.,  gives  this  description  (pp. 
113-114)   of  a  personal  encounter  at  San  Diego: 

We  rose,  and  with  an  unfaltering  voice  said:  "Well,  judge,  how 
do  you  do?"  He  made  no  reply,  but  commenced  taking  off  his 
coat.  We.  removed  ours,  also  our  cravat.  *  *  *  The  sixth  and 
last  round  is  described  by  the  pressman  and  compositors  as  having 
been  fearfully  scientific.  We  held  "the  judge  down  over  the 
press  by  our  nose  (which  we  had  inserted  between  his  teeth  for 
that  purpose),  and  while  our  hair  was  employed  in  holding  one  of 
his   hands,"    etc. 

Perhaps  some  inglorious  wag  before  even  Phcenix  had  the 
same  idea  or  used  the  same  phrase,  but,  so  far  as  our  record 
goes,  isn't  our  own  California  writer  entitled  to  first  honors? 
And  who  shall  guard  our  old  California  traditions,  if  not 
that  peculiarly  California  institution,  now  forty  years  old,  the 
Argonaut?  A  California:*. 
♦       — 

"Intolerance  in  Legislation" — the  Mosaic  Law. 

San  Francisco,  January  10,  1917. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Please  permit  me  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  certain  statements  in  Mr.  .Wright's  article  on  "In- 
tolerance in  Legislation,"  which  appeared  in  the  Argonaut  of 
December  30th.  which,  while  not  at  all  germane  to  his  main 
thesis  (with  which  I  have  no  quarrel  whatsoever),  but  merely 
to  what  may  be  termed  its  embellishments,  ought  not  to  pass 
unchallenged. 

Contrary  to  all  previous  concepts,  Mr.  Wright  "can  see  the 
trail  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance  in  the  Mosaic  Code."  To 
bolster  up  this  unwarranted  assertion  we  are  treated  to  a 
series  of  startling  allegations,   as  follows : 

The  Hebrew  law  only  forbade  the  receipt  of  usury  from  a  He- 
brew. To  charge  usury  to  a  foreigner  was  not  only  permitted,  but 
encouraged  by  the  law.  The  slaves  to  be  freed  in  the  year  of 
the  Jubilee  were  only  the  Hebrew  slaves,  the  slaves  who  were 
aliens  were  to  remain  in  bondage  forever.  *  *  *  "Thou  Shalt 
Not  Kill"  meant  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill  a  Hebrew."  A  slave, 
being  mere  property,  could  be  killed  without  a  violation  of  this 
law.  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal"  meant  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal  from 
a  Hebrew."     To  steal  from  the   Egyptian  was  a  virtue. 

And  so  on  to  the  same  effect,  indicating  the  prevalence  of 
woeful   intolerance   as   a   characteristic  of   the   Mosaic   Code. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  Jews  were  emphatically  com- 
manded (Exodus  33  and  34),  "And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with 
Thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  him.  But  the  stranger 
that  dwelletb  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  among 
you  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt-"  Reading  these  commands  today,  one 
can  only  wonder  at  their  extraordinary  tolerant  spirit  and 
universality.  Yet  Mr.  Wright  discovered  the  trail  of  in- 
tolerance in  Moses'  law-making. 

Respecting  the  discrimination  in  the  charging  of  usury  I 
defy  the  production  of  a  single  word  from  the  mass  of  Jewish 
lore  to  support  his  assertion  that  the  receipt  of  usury  from 
a  foreigner  was  encouraged  by  lazv.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
biblical  law  did  not  specifically  forbid  it,  but  I  maintain 
that  the  prohibition  is  implied  and  that  any  other  interpre- 
tation is  not  borne  out  by  the  spirit  of  the  legislation,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  was  primarily  directed  to  the  inter- 
relations among  the  Jewish  people,  and  here  again  we  must 
remember  that  the  Jew  was  told  to  love  and  treat  the  stranger 
in  his  midst  as  his  own  people.  Discrimination,  therefore, 
between  the  Jew  and  non-Jew  respecting  the  charging  of 
usury"  is  utterly  unfounded. 

Equally  extraordinary  is  Mr.  Wright's  assertion  that  the 
commandment  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal"  meant  only  to  forbid 
stealing  from  the  Hebrew  and  that  to  steal  from  an  Egyptian 
was  a  virtue.  Really,  it  is  hard  to  have  patience  with  such 
colossal  ignorance.  The  assertion  is  a  base  slander  and  has 
not  an  iota  of  evidence  to  support  it.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  these  laws  were  given  to  the  Jews  long  after  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt ;  and  we  also  ought  to  know  that  there 
is  not  a  single  word  in  any  of  the  prohibitory  commandments 
in    particular    to    indicate    anything   but   universal    application. 

A  woeful  unacquaintance  with  biblical  law  is  also  evi- 
denced by  Mr.  Wright's  conception  of  the  Mosaic  Law  as 
regards  slave-owners.  I  can  best  point  out  to  him  the  true 
light  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from  a  well-known  work  (Graetz* 
"History  of  the  Jews,"  Vol.   I,  Page  23),  where  we  are  told: 

The  ethical  truths  of  Sinai  became  henceforth  the  basis  for  a 
new  system  of  morality,  and  for  the  national  constitution  of  the 
Israelites.  These  truths  were  further  developed  in  special  laws 
which  had  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  public  and  private  affairs  of 
the  people.  Slaveholders  and  slaves  were  no  longer  to  be  found 
among  the  Israelites.  The  selling  of  Israelites  as  slaves  and  per- 
petual servitude  of  an  Israelite  became  unlawful.  *  *  *  The 
murder  of  a  non-Israelitish  slave  involved  condign  punishment.  A 
Gentile  slave  ill-treated  by  his  master  recovered  his  liberty.  *  *  * 
Equitable  and  humane  treatment  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  was 
enforced;  a  similar  provision  was  ordained  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers  who  had  joined  one  of  the  tribes.  The  Israelites,  in 
fact,  were  bidden  remember  their  former  sojourn  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  to  refrain  from  inflicting  upon  strangers  the  inhuman 
treatment  which   they  themselves  had  formerly  endured. 

The   quotation   is   long,   but    embodying   as   it   does    a   com- 


But  fighting  continues  briskly  in  Roumania  and,  as  usual, 
the  casual  newspaper  reader  is  likely  to  be  beguiled  by  the 
head  lines  into  conclusions  that  are  either  false  or  prema- 
ture. German  successes  have  been  nearly  continuous,  and 
these  are  duly  heralded  and  read  without  much  reference  to 
the  campaign  as  a  whole  or  to  any  particular  strategic  advan- 
tage to  which  they  may  lead.  But  the  only  way  to  measure 
their  true  significance  is  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  Germans 
are  trying  to  do  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  likely  to 
do  it  

Germany  seems  already  to  have  won  all  the  advantages  that 
she  is  likely  to  win  from  the  Roumanian  campaign.  That  is 
to  say  she  has  grasped  the  water  course  of  the  Danube  and 
she  has  consolidated  her  hold  upon  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road that  runs  through  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube.  She  may  say  that  her  great  eastern  aim  is 
accomplished  so  far  as  any  aim  can  be  said  to  be  accom- 
plished in  an  unended  war.  If  a  peace  conference  should  be 
declared  tomorrow,  Germany  would  be  able  to  say  that  she 
was  actually  in  possession  of  all  the  territorial  gains  that  she 
had  coveted  so  far  as  the  east  is  concerned.  Whether  those 
gains  are  transitory,  whether  she  can  hold  them,  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  With  Russia  to  the  north  and  the  Allied 
armies  to  the  south  we  may  consider  this  as  highly  prob- 
lematical, and  it  may  be  said  that  Germany's  peace  proposals 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  her  own  grave  doubts  in  the  matter. 


But  beyond  this  quite  substantial  advantage  it  can  not  be 
said  that  there  is  any  other  clearly  in  sight.  It  is  true  that 
the  Russian  and  Roumanian  armies  have  been  falling  steadily 
back  toward  the  Sereth  River,  but  they  have  not  been  routed, 
and  indeed  they  have  been  vigorous  enough  to  fight  a  good 
many  successful  rear-guard  actions.  Once  more  comparing 
the  shape  of  Roumania  with  that  of  a  boot,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  the  foot  has  been  lost  to  Roumania  and 
that  only  the  leg,  that  is  to  say  Moldavia,  remains.  The 
Sereth  River  runs  down  the  leg.  At  its  lower  or  southern 
end  it  bears  toward  the  east  and  joins  the  Danube  near 
Galatz,  where  the  Danube  turns  sharply  eastward  and  runs 
out  into  the  Black  Sea,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Dobrudja.  The  Russian  and  Roumanian  armies  that  are 
now  backing  on  the  Sereth  River  may  be  said  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  main  Russian  fine  that  stretches  from  Riga 
to    Bukowina.  

Now  Von  Mackensen's  continued  thrusts  against  the  Rus- 
sians and  Roumanians  may  be  intended  to  do  no  more  than 
win  a  number  of  inconseqeunt  successes  that  shall  intensify 
the  idea  of  German  invincibility  .and  so  conduce  to  the  end 
of  a  peace  conference.  That  is  a  possibility-  and  even  a  prob- 
ability. At  the  same  time  he  may  have  a  very  definite  mili- 
tary aim  if  we  can  suppose  that  he  has  men  enough  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  He  may  intend  to  turn  the  southern  ex- 
tremity' of  the  Russian  line  in  the  neighborhood  of  Galatz, 
roll  up  that  line  northward,  and  so  threaten  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  positions  in  Galicia.  But  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  fairly  certain.  He  will  not  try  to  cross  the  Danube  into 
Bessarabia  or  toward  Odessa.  Von  Mackensen's  enterprise 
is  enormous  and  his  military  skill  unsurpassed,  but  such  a 
feat  as  this  seems  to  be  impossible.  The  Danube  from  the 
point  where  it  bends  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea  is  broad  and 
deep.  It  is  divided  into  many  branches,  and  its  northern  bank 
for  a  depth  of  miles  is  a  maze  of  lakes  and  swamps.  It 
could  be  defended  almost  by  a  corporal's  guard,  while  the 
transport  of  artillery  would  be  nearly  impossible  even  in 
times  of  peace.  And  yet  some  of  our  newspapers  talk  of 
crossing  the  Danube  as  they  would  of  crossing  from  New 
York  to  Brooklyn.  Moreover,  there  would  be  no  particular 
advantage   in   crossing   into   Bessarabia. 


over,  the  Russians  would  have  an  almost  ideal  railroad  con- 
nection with  their  main  line  in  the  north,  while  the  German 
communications  would  be  of  a  very  difficult  kind.  The  nature 
of  the  rising  ground  in  Moldavia  would  also  be  much  in  the 
Russian  favor.  We  are  so  much  in  doubt  as  to  actual  con- 
ditions that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  foresee  even  the  proba- 
bilities, but  certainly  we  need  not  assume  that  the  Russian 
position  on  the  Sereth  River  will  be  seriously  endangered. 
Offensives  have  a  way  of  petering  out,  and  it  is  well  on  the 
cards  that  Mackensen  has  reached  the  limit  of  his  spring  and 
that  the  Sereth  River  will  mark  the  termination  of  the  Rus- 
sian retreat.  The  German  losses  must  already  be  very  gTeat 
and  we  must  suppose  that  the  Bulgarian  contingent  has  borne 
the  greater  part  of  tbem.  To  cross  the  Danube  or  the  Seretb 
would  be  enormously  costly,  and  the  results  would  be  incom- 
mensurate in  value  unless  the  Russian  flank  could  be  so 
effectively  turned  as  to  react  upon  the  Russian  positions  in 
Galicia.  And  this  possibility  is  so  remote  that  we  may  dis- 
miss it   for  a  long  time  to   come. 


If  we  may  suppose  that  Mackensen  has  a  definite  military 
object  it  is  to  attack  the  Russian  flank  north  of  Galatz,  close 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sereth.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  Germans  can  cross  the  river  here  if  their 
artillery  proves  much  superior  to  that  of  the  defenders.  But 
the  position  ought  to  be  an  easy  one  to  defend.  There  is 
hardly  any  more  difficult  military  feat  than  to  cross  a  river 
in  the  face  of  opposition.  The  crossing  must  necessarily  be 
on  a  wide  front  if  the  resistance  is  at  all  effective,  since  a 
single  column  would  be  swept  away  in  a  moment.  And  the 
first  landing  on  the  opposite  bank  must  be  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  maintain  itself  until  further  help  comes.  In  this 
case  we  do  not  know  the  actual  strength  either  of  the  at- 
tackers or  of  the  defenders,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  increasing  in  numbers,  while  we  may  doubt  if  much 
augmentation  is  possible  to  the  Teutons,  whose  forces  seem 
to  be  composed  very  largely  of  Bulgarians  and  Turks.     More- 


The  supreme  question  of  the  moment  is  as  to  Germany's 
action  in  view  of  the  emphatic  rejection  of  her  peace  pro- 
posals. It  is  true  that  the  door  has  not  been  so  entirely  closed 
as  absolutely  to  exclude  all  light.  Indeed  the  Allied  note 
may  be  said  almost  to  ask  for  some  definite  statement  of 
terms,  and  Germany  can  now  make  some  further  response 
without  any  loss  of  dignity-.  But  will  she  do  so?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  she  has  already  done  so  in  the  shape  of  some  con- 
fidential communication  to  the  neutral  powers  which  they  are 
to  hold  as  confidential  until  they  can  extract  something  of  a 
corresponding  nature  from  the  Allies.  Indeed  we  may  believe 
that  Germany's  chief  difficulty-  is  in  this  very  matter  of  pub- 
licity. She  is  not  willing  that  her  own  people  shall  know 
how  far  she  is  prepared  to  go  until  it  has  become  almost  a 
fait  accompli.  All  the  governments  involved  have,  of  course, 
given  to  their  people  assurances  of  success  that  are,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  inflated,  but  these  assurances  are  more  im- 
plicitly believed  in  Germany  than  elsewhere.  Nowhere  has 
the  official  bulletin  such  sanctity-  as  in  Germany,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  official  assurances  of  an  ultimate  and  com- 
plete triumph  have  now  become  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
peril.  A  few  months  ago  the  retention  of  Belgium  was  an 
article  of  faith  throughout  Germany.  At  least  there  would 
be  a  commercial  supremacy  which  would  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  But  the  German  mind  has  been  gradually  weaned 
from  that  belief.  It  has  now  accepted  the  certainty-  that  Bel- 
gium and  France  must  be  evacuated.  But  what  about  the 
east  ?  How  much  can  be  saved  in  the  Balkans  ?  And  so  now 
we  have  the  cautious  suggestion  that  Russian  aspirations 
might  be  met  by  a  sort  of  franchise  for  her  ships  at  the  port 
of  Constantinople  which  would  not  exactly  be  possession,  but 
which  would  be  the  next  best  thing  and  satisfying  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  But  how  much  further  will  Germany  go  in 
the  way  of  concession?  In  her  inmost  heart,  where  has  she 
drawn  the  line  ?  At  what  point  has  she  said  "thus  far  and  no 
farther"  ?  

That,  of  course,  depends  upon  how  earnestly  she  wishes 
for  peace.  If  she  has  reached  the  place  where  peace  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  her,  she  will  go  much  further  than  any- 
thing that  she  has  yet  avowed.  Semi-official  reports  speak  of 
the  extraordinary  "liberality"  of  her  concessions.  We  may 
put  all  questions  of  liberality  on  one  side  as  being  ridiculous. 
Ail  the  governments  involved  will  act  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  their  opportunities  and  they  will  concede  up  to  the  full 
measures  of  their  necessities.  It  is  a  question  of  opportunity 
and  concession,  and  of  nothing  else.  Germany  made  her  pro- 
posals under  the  spur  of  necessity-.  We  have  only  to  ask 
ourselves  how  far  that  same  necessity  will  yet  take  her. 


And  here  we  are  necessarily  somewhat  in  the  dark  because 
we  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  that  necessity.  There 
are  three  alternatives  that  may  explain  it,  and  we  may  adopt 
either  or  all  of  them.  Germany's  action  may  be  due  to 
nothing  more  than  a  realization  that  she  has  now  reached 
the  maximum  of  her  power  and  that  henceforth  she  must 
grow  weaker  while  her  enemies  grow  stronger.  In  that  event 
she  would  be  naturally  anxious  to  make  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  map  and  before  that  map  can  change  to  her  disadvan- 
tage. The  second  alternative  is  the  growing  distress  at  home 
consequent  upon  a  food  shortage  and  the  resulting  demand 
for  a  termination  to  the  war.  The  third  alternative  is  a  noti- 
fication from  Germany's  allies  that  they  can  not  hold  out  any 
longer  and  that  they  must  speedily  be  driven  to  a  separate 
peace.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  all  of  these  are  factors 
in  the  present  situation,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
the  third  is  the  most  potent  of  them  all.  That  the  food  prob- 
lem in  Germany  is  an  acute  one  is  undenied.  It  must  be  so. 
Germany  is  not  wholly  self-supporting  even  in  peaces  times. 
Her  imports  have  now  become  insignificant,  while  the  ab- 
sence of  mineral  fertilizers  must  have  made  itself  severely 
felt  in  the  deterioration  of  her  harvests.  And  if  there  is  food 
distress  in  Germany  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  far  more 
severe  in  Austria  and  Turkey.  That  the  conquest  of  Rou- 
mania has  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  any  large  amounts  of 
foodstuffs  is  greatly  to  be  doubted.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  to  remove  or  destroy  them,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  they  were  not  needlessly  allowed  to  fall  into  enemy 
hands.  Reports  from  Switzerland — always  to  be  received 
with  great  caution — say  that  the  new  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  set  himself  resolutely  to  work  to  obtain  peace  and  that 
he  has  hopes  of  persuading  the  Italian  government  into  some 
special  arrangement  between  the  two  governments.  Other  re- 
ports say  that  he  has  notified  Germany  that  Aus 
ance  can  be  carried  no  further  and  that  in    _' 
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general  peace  he  will  be  compelled  to  conclude  a  separate 
one.  Such  reports,  as  has  been  said,  must  be  received  with 
suspicion,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  likely  to  contain  an 
indication  of  the  facts."  The  young  emperor  has  just  come 
to  the  throne,  and  he  can  hardly  view  with  equanimity  the 
prospect  that  his  empire  will  dissolve  before  his  eyes.  Nor 
is  he  likely  to  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  even  a 
victory  for  the  Central  Powers  would  be  in  truth  a  hollow 
one  for  Austria,  seeing  that  she  has  suffered  far  more  than 
Germany  and  that  she  is  now  so  debilitated  that  she  could 
hardly  expect  more  than  the  status  of  a  vassal  even  under 
the  most  successful  ending  to  the  war.  What,  then,  more 
likely  than  that  the  emperor  should  have  resolved  upon  peace 
and  that  he  should  be  anxious  to  inaugurate  his  reign  by 
securing  it.  And  if  Austria  should  break  away  from  her 
alliances  we  need  not  have  any  doubt  as  to  its  decisive  effects 
upon  the  situation  as  a  whole. 


THE  -WASHINGTON  SEASON. 


By  Sydney  Brooks. 


Xor  must  we  forget  that  Germany  could  advance  a  long 
way  in  the  direction  of  "liberality"  and  still  emerge  from 
the  struggle  with  quite  substantial  gains.  She  might  offer 
to  restore  the  status  quo  ante  in  both  east  and  west,  to  in- 
demnify Belgium  and  perhaps  Serbia,  to  give  Italy  all  she 
asks  (of  Austrian  territory),  and  to  make  some  satisfactory" 
arrangement  with  Russia  with  regard  to  Constantinople,  while 
leaving  such  matters  as  the  German  colonies  and  Poland 
for  arrangement  at  a  peace  conference.  She  might  even 
make  some  sort  of  an  offer  with  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 
She  could  do  all  these  things  and  still  profit  in  an  indirect 
but  a  very  real  way.  For  such  an  arrangement  would  leave 
her  at  the  height  of  her  military  power  and  therefore  domi- 
nant over  her  Allies,  who  would  be  broken  and  helpless. 
Germany  would  then  have  suzerain  powers  over  Austria,  Bul- 
garia, and  Turkey,  who  would  be  unable  to  resist  her  will 
and  who  would  have  to  assent  to  any  sort  of  federating  ar- 
rangement that  she  might  propose.  With  the  one  exception 
of  the  Serbian  link  she  would  be  in  complete  control  ol 
the  international  railroad,  and  her  empire  would  extend  from 
Bremen  to  Bagdad.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  that  her 
proposals  may  have  an  elasticity  still  but  little  suspected  and 
that  she  can  secure  from  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  the 
indemnities  that  she  can  now  hardly  expect  to  wrest  from 
her  enemies.  

But  whether  her  enemies  would  assent  to  such  a  project  is 
very  much  open  to  doubt,  even  though  it  should  seem  to 
give  them  practically  all  that  they  have  demanded.  In  that 
case  the  alternative  is  the  continuation  of  the  war  and  the 
resolve  by  Germany  to  throw  all  military  prudence  to  the 
wind  and  by  a  series  of  desperate  efforts  to  court  the  good- 
will of  fate  that  has  so  often  been  on  the  side  of  desperate 
expedients.  She  might,  for  example,  put  everything  to  the 
touch  by  challenging  a  naval  battle  in  which  there  could  be 
no  retirements  and  that  might  make  possible  the  invasion  of 
England.  And  indeed  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  belief  that  the 
greatest  events  of  the  war  may  still  be  ahead  of  us. 

San  Fraxcisco,  January  10,  1917.  Sidney  Cor™. 


A  public  clock  which  can  be  heard  but  not  seen  is  one 
of  London's  curious  possessions.     It  is  in  the  tower  of  ! 
St.  Mary  Abbot's  Church,  Kensington,  and  is  the  only 
public  clock  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.    It  chimes 
the  quarters  and  the  hours,  but  commits  itself  no  fur- 
ther.   It  has  no  dial,  no  hands,  no  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  any  kind  to  show  that  it  is  a  clock.    This  eccen- 
tricity,  it   is   explained,    is   the   result   of   two   causes.  | 
\\  hen  the  tower  was  built  in  1S79  a  clock  was  advised 
as  an  afterthought,  but  the  architect  protested  that  it  ! 
would  mean  the  addition  of  fifteen  feet  to  the  tower, 
and  the  ruin  of  its  cherished  proportions.     A  second 
point  was  that  the  church,  having  but  slender  funds, 
could  not  afford  a  clock  with  a  dial.    A  compromise  was 
arrived  at  by  installing  the  works  of  a  chiming  clock 
in  the  belfry  without  dial  or  hands. 
■■■   

Chestnut  trees  are  to  be  grown  in  England  from 
chestnuts  picked  up  in  Verdun.  Lord  French,  when 
visiting  the  camp,  picked  some  up,  explaining  his  inten- 
tion of  planting  them  in  his  grounds  at  home,  as  future 
monuments  to  the  glory  of  Verdun.  The  idea  has 
pleased  the  British  public,  and  the  Verdun  municipality- 
has  received  hundreds  of  requests  from  England  for 
chestnuts.  Since  the  municipality  is  not  in  Verdun,  but 
in  Paris,  the  requests  have  been  forwarded  to  M. 
Proust,  the  commissary  of  police,  who  remains  in  the 
town.  He  has  done  all  he  can  to  satisfy  the  demand, 
getting  chestnuts  and  acorns  dug  out  from  what  were 
once  Vaux  and  Douaumont  woods,  and  from  the  public 
squares  of  Verdun  itself. 


On  entering  a  Japanese  moving-picture  theatre  shoes 
and  clogs  are  removed,  attendants  hanging  them  on 
pegs  in  the  wall.  Thus  the  pegged  wall  becomes  an 
adding  machine  for  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  If 
he  ever  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  box- 
office,  he  simply  takes  a  census  of  the  clogs  on  the  lobby 
wall  and  compares  the  total  with  the  number  of  tickets 
turned  in,  of  course  allowing  two  clogs  for  each  ticket. 


Ten  mines  in  Arizona  paid  S34.000.000  in  dividends 

during  ;he  past  year.    Adding  Utah,  Montana,  Nevada. 

■1   I  aho   dividends  to  those  of  Arizona,   a  total  of 

-    .100,000,000   in   dividends   was   paid   out  of  the 

:=  of  these  five  Western  states  in  a  year. 


[Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times.] 

You  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  opening  of 
the  Washington  season  with  the  opening  of  Congress. 
It  is  just  a  coincidence  that  both  events  should  happen 
year  after  year  more  or  less  simultaneously.  Washing- 
ton is  almost  tremulously  anxious  to  impress  upon  you, 
especially  if  you  are  an  Englishman,  how  entirely  this 
conjunction  is  an  affair  of  chance. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  it  is  Washington  that 
makes  Congress  and  not  Congress  Washington.  So- 
ciety in  the  capital  is  acutely  aware  that  somewhere  in 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  there  is  a  legislature.  But  it 
defies  you  to  notice  it.  The  distressing  fact  is  there, 
but  it  is  good  manners  to  ignore  it. 

You  do  not  call  public  attention  to  a  slight  blemish 
in  an  otherwise  beautiful  woman's  figure.  You  do  not 
mention  the  Albert  Memorial  in  London  or  the  negro 
question  when  you  are  visiting  the  South. 

Neither  in  Washington — I  mean  the  Washington  that 
counts — do  you  drag  in  Congress.  The  subject  is  taboo, 
and  the  least  that  is  expected  of  a  visitor  is  that  he 
should  preserve  the  silence  of  sympathy. 

But  for  an  English  visitor  this  is  not  altogether 
easy.  He  is  used  to  a  capital  in  which  politics  and 
society  are  inextricably  mingled,  and  it  takes  time  be- 
fore he  can  catch  the  right  attitude  of  Washingtonian 
disdain  toward  the  nation's  lawmakers,  or  realize  the 
smallness  of  their  contribution  to  the  social  life  of  the 
city.    He  even  expostulates  with  his  friends. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  exclaims,  "privileged  to  have 
in  your  midst  the  best  brains  of  Oklahoma,  the  finest 
human  products  of  Nevada,  the  most  exquisite  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  other  states  of  American  culture 
and  ability.  Why  don't  you  take  them  and  their  charm- 
ing wives  to  your  bosoms?" 

And  the  answer  is  always  the  same.  "Good  heavens ! 
Have  you  seen  them?" 

Of  course  I  have  seen  them.  Do  I  not  spend  en- 
raptured hours  in  the  galleries  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  studying  their  manners  and  deportment? 

And  though  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  result  of 
my  studies  is  to  establish  a  more  or  less  definite  con- 
viction of  incongruity  between  the  average  congress- 
man and  the  average  pink  tea,  still  I  think  Washington 
is  somewhat  ruthless  in  its  ban  of  exclusion. 

It  admits  to  its  ranks  perhaps  a  dozen  or  so  senators 
who  care  enough,  or  are  made  by  their  wives  to  care 
enough,  about  society  to  own  or  rent  a  house ;  and  it 
makes  an  exception  in  favor  of  possibly  as  many  rep- 
resentatives. But  the  rest  it  quite  callously  leaves  to 
get  such  entertainment  as  they  can  from  their  own 
companionship  in  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  they 
patronize. 

Their  fate  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  They  are  exiles  in 
their  own  country.  There  ought  to  be  a  society  started 
for  the  amusement  of  bored  congressmen.  As  it  is 
they  lead  such  depressing  lives  that  in  sheer  despera- 
tion they  spend  most  of  their  time  at  the  Capitol  making 
laws. 

And  their  wives  suffer  with  them.  Indeed  grimmer 
and  more  ingenuous  social  tragedies  you  will  encounter 
nowhere  than  among  the  wives  of  Western  congress- 
men whose  imagination  had  pictured  Washington  as  a 
larger  Smithsville  offering  a  more  brilliant  stage  for 
their  own  and  their  husbands'  talents.  They  have  to 
learn  the  unexpectedly  bitter  lesson  that  their  new  dig- 
nities count  for  nothing  in  the  capital  and  that,  though 
they  may  stroll  round  the  social  ramparts,  the  inner 
citadel  itself  is  as  securely  barred  against  them  as 
though  it  were  the  Austrian  court. 

The  inner  citadel  is  held  as  a  normal  thing  by  the 
President  and  his  wife  and  their  special  circle  of  inti- 
mates, by  the  ambassadors  and  their  families  and  at- 
taches, by  the  cabinet  ministers,  by  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  a  certain  number  of  army  and  navy 
officers,  by  a  group  of  distinguished  specialists  and  men 
of  science  in  the  government  service,  by  the  sprinkling 
of  senators  and  representatives  I  have  spoken  of,  by 
a  few  score  of  old  residents,  and  by  an  ebullient  colony 
of  nouz'eax  riches. 

These  last  are  by  way  of  being  a  new  phenomenon. 
Twenty  years  ago,  at  any  rate,  when  I  first  knew  Wash- 
ington, there  were  few  signs  of  its  ever  becoming  a  rich 
man's  city.  But  nowadays  fashion,  or  at  least  wealth, 
is  setting  toward  it.  To  take  a  house  in  Washington 
and  spend  the  winter  there  is  establishing  itself  as  part 
of  the  social  routine.  Those  who  do  so  care  as  a  rule 
nothing  for  politics,  and  are  simply  concerned  with 
getting  a  good  return  for  their  outlay  in  a  city  which 
by  comparison  with  any  other  American  city  has  an 
almost  regal  atmosphere. 

I  don't  blame  them  in  the  least.  If  I  had  all  America 
to  choose  from,  it  is  certainly  in  Washington  that  1 
should  pitch  my  tent  for  a  month  or  two  between  No- 
vember and  May.  There  is  a  flavor  and  a  distinction 
about  Washington  society  that  is  all  its  own. 

No  other  city  in  the  country  to  my  knowledge  has 
so  much  of  the  quality  of  agreeableness.  One  finds 
there  an  American  community  doing  un-American 
things,  leading  an  un-American  life.  One  can  take 
matters  easily  there.  The  galloping  existence  of 
America  comes  to  a  restful  pause  in  the  American 
capital.  There  is  serenity,  there  is  almost  benignity, 
in  its  ordering  of  life. 

Washington  has  its  own  standards.     It  neither  talks  I 


business  nor  thinks  it.  The  word  conveys  next  to 
nothing  to  its  mind  and  has  no  association  with  its 
scheme  of  existence.  The  preoccupations  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  are  the  unconsidered  trifles  or  the  assumed 
foundations  of  Washington.  It  is  delightfully  aloof 
from  money-making. 

Nor  is  society  on  parade.  When  Washington  lunches 
or  dines  it  does  so  behind  closed  doors.  It  has  a  talent 
for  not  being  public  and  promiscuous;  and  it  arranges 
its  private  entertainments  with  a  deftness  that  is  the 
fruit  of  long  training.  Washington  lives  for  society, 
takes  all  things  lightly,  studies  conversation  as  an  art, 
and  knows  supremely  well  how  to  dispense  a  finished 
hospitality.  Its  houses  are  built  to  that  end,  and  many 
of  them,  the  newer  ones  especially,  are  admirable  ex- 
amples of  that  Georgian  simplicity  to  which,  after  a 
wild  debauch  in  all  possible  architectural  fantasies, 
American  taste  is  now  happily  returning. 

There  are  times  perhaps  when  Washington  enter- 
tains too  much.  An  Englishwoman  was  complaining 
to  me  that  on  accepting  at  two  or  three  days'  notice  a 
"very  informal"  invitation  to  luncheon  she  found  her 
hostess  and  her  fellow-guests  dressed  in  costumes  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  Ascot,  the  curtain  drawn,  all 
the  electric  lights  turned  on,  and  a  feast  prepared  that 
wandered  through  seven  or  eight  courses  of  the  least 
seasonable  delicacies  procurable. 

That  struck  her  as  carrying  informality  to  a  point 
where  it  became  almost  an  abuse  of  language,  and  I 
could  only  comfort  her  by  quoting  the  dictum  attributed 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  only  difference  he  had  been 
able  to  discover  between  an  informal  dinner  and  a 
formal  one  was  that  at  the  latter  there  was  no  butter. 

But  over-elaboration  is  a  fault  that  for  the  most  part 
Washington  avoids,  though  I  confess  that  occasionally 
the  plate,  the  china,  the  flowers — especially,  perhaps, 
the  flowers — the  cooking,  and  the  wines  have  impressed 
me  as  somewhat  too  prodigal  of  rarity. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  however.  Washington  hospi- 
tality successfully  escapes  the  dollar  mark.  There  is 
about  it  an  ease,  an  absence  of  effort,  and  a  certainty 
that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  no  sister  city  quite 
commands ;  and  the  small  distances,  the  intimate  atmos- 
phere and  sociability  of  the  place,  give  to  its  gatherings 
a  real  and  distinctive  pleasurableness. 

But  Washington  understands  the  perils  of  too  much 
good  nature.  It  has,  therefore,  imposed  upon  itself  a 
penance,  and  has  elevated  into  a  rigid  religion,  the 
ritual  of  "leaving  cards"  and  "paying  calls."  Or  per- 
haps this  childish  ceremony  is  a  token  that,  after  all, 
Washington  is  still  in  the  chrysalis  stage  of  its  social 
development  and  has  not  yet  learned  to  limit  and  regu- 
late its  activities  and  to  throw  the  non-essentials  of 
intercourse  into  the  discard. 

Some  people  complain  of  the  aloofness  of  Washing- 
ton, of  its  absorption  in  little  things,  of  its  indifference 
to  the  problems  that  are  raging  around  it.  They  say 
that  it  generates  nothing,  and,  although  it  is  the  seat 
of  the  legislature,  it  does  little  real  political  thinking. 

It  gossips  about  politics,  but  makes  no  pretense  of 
leading,  or  even  of  influencing  them.  It  views  nearly 
all  public  questions  from  a  purely  personal  and  not  from 
an  intellectual  angle. 

One  can  not  imagine  it  starting  a  movement  of  any 
kind,  unless  it  were  a  movement  to  bring  the  United 
States  back  under  the  British  crown. 

There  is  about  it  a  mental  anaemia,  a  dearth  of  ideas, 
that  its  sprightliness  fails  to  cover.  There  may  be 
something  in  these  criticisms,  but  for  myself  I  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  any  society  that  de- 
liberately isolates  itself  for  the  cultivation  of  the  minor 
amenities. 

At  any  rate,  an  Englishman  feels  more  at  home  in 
the  American  capital  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  That  may  be  in  part  because  it  is  one  of  the 
few  American  communities  where  the  social  life  is  not 
entirely  regulated  for  and  run  by  the  American  woman. 

Men  in  Washington  positively  hold  their  own  as 
though  they  were  in  Europe.  The  sex  is  not  merely 
tolerated,  but  is  actually  treated  with  consideration. 
Possibly  the  neighborhood  and  reflex  action  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  resur- 
rection of  masculinity  as  a  social  force. 

In  any  event  it  is  a  fact.  The  balance,  that  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  country  is  heavily  weighted  against 
the  brutes,  is  in  Washington  held  fairly  even;  and  man, 
mere  man,  is  allowed  his  chance.  When  he  recovers 
from  the  surprise  of  it  an  Englishman  finds  it  not  dis- 
tasteful. 

As  a  city  of  leisure  Washington,  of  course,  has  to  be 
amused.  And  as  the  seat  of  the  government  it  is  only 
natural  it  should  amuse  itself  with  the  problems  of  a 
republican  court.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to 
describe  its  intense  interest  in  questions  of  precedence 
as  an  amusement.  It  is  too  serious  and  too  naive  for 
that. 

No  capital  in  the  world  so  agitates  itself  over  the 
minutiae  of  official  etiquette.  Its  opportunities  for  do- 
ing so  are  many.  There  are  few  rules  and  fewer  tradi- 
tions; there  is  no  officer  who  corresponds  to  the  court 
chamberlain ;  there  is  no  tribunal  that  can  speak  with 
absolute  authority,  and  the  Constitution  has  neatly  com- 
plicated the  issues  by  placing  the  legislature,  the  ju- 
diciary, and  the  executive  on  pretty  much  the  same 
level. 

Should  senators  come  before  cabinet  ministers?  Does 
an  admiral  of  the  navy  outrank  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy?  What  are  the  relative  ratings  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  Secretary  of  State?    Where  exactly  should  the 
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justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  come  in?    Ought  ambas- 
sadors to  follow  or  precede  the  Vice-President? 

Into  all  such  problems  Washington  flings  itself  with 
a  quite  insatiable  fervor.  And  as  established  rules  are 
rare  and  authoritative  guidance  almost  non-existent,  it 
is  left  for  individual  boldness  and  insistence  to  settle 
to  its  own  satisfaction  questions  that  in  tamer  countries 
are  disposed  of  by  usage  and  prescription. 

Scrambling  and  pushing  is  the  game  that  pays;  and 
Washington  scrambles  and  pushes  to  such  good  effect 
that  there  are  long  lists  of  official  dignitaries  who  can 
not  be  invited  to  the  White  House  with  other  long 
lists  of  dignitaries,  lest  offense  be  given  and  neutrality 
impaired. 

But  I  understand  that  it  is  not  all  chaos,  that  the 
number  of  state  dinners  and  receptions  to  be  given 
each  season  is  now,  for  example,  pretty  well  fixed,  that 
every  one  agrees  in  treating  an  invitation  from  the 
White  House  as  the  equivalent  of  a  command,  and  that 
the  President  goes  in  first  and  is  served  first  and  that 
all  present  stand  till  he  is  seated. 

That  is  at  least  an  encouraging  beginning,  and  some 
day,  perhaps,  some  one  will  arise  with  courage  enough 
to  frame  and  enforce  an  entire  protocol.  When  that 
day  comes  Washington  will  gain  in  tranquillity  what  it 
loses  in  spice. 

Even  to  my  casual  eye  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  in 
all  such  matters  is  toward  a  greater  formality  and 
stricter  observances.  The  White  House  itself  sym 
bolizes  the  change. 

When  I  first  saw  it  it  was  an  architectural  atrocity 
outside  and  a  museum  of  horrors  within.  The  east 
wing  had  been  leveled;  the  west  wing  was  taken  up 
with  greenhouses  and  forcing  sheds  of  an  ultra- 
professional  hideousness;  the  President,  one  assumed. 
was  ekeing  out  his  then  exiguous  salary  by  doing  a 
little  business  in  bulbs  and  seeds;  the  entrance  hall 
looked  like  a  barroom;  receptions  were  just  pure  bear 
fights;  there  were  no  proper  anterooms  or  exits  or  en- 
trances ;  the  furniture  and  appointments  and  decorations 
were  those  of  a  decaying  boarding-house ;  young  mar- 
ried couples  used  to  inspect-  them  to  know  what  to 
avoid;  state  dinners  were  an  agony  of  tepid  pauses  and 
still  more  tepid  courses ;  the  President  lived  and  worked 
in  the  same  building,  and  privacy  was  as  impossible  as 
dignity. 

But  now  the  White  House  is  everything  that  a 
Georgian  mansion  and  an  official  residence  should  be. 
The  executive  offices  have  been  separated  from  the 
living  quarters;  new  wings  have  been  thrown  out  in 
absolute  harmony  with  the  main  structure,  and  taste 
and  simplicity  and  spaciousness   reign   within. 

Washington  has  one  very  striking  point  of  resem- 
blance to  London.  It  is  the  only  place  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  where  one  sees  the  Americans  one  sees 
in  London.  Where  the  American  tripper  lives  when  he 
is  at  home  I  do  not  yet  know,  and  will  refrain  from 
guessing.  But  I  do  know  now  that  he  flocks  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  same  crowds  and  in  the  same  reverential 
spirit  and  with  the  same  female  belongings  that  he 
used  to  take  abroad. 

Among  American  cities  Washington  is  easily  the 
first,  it  may  be  the  only  one,  to  attract  the  average 
sight-seer.  And  that  helps  to  make  it  what  it  is,  a 
distillation  of  the  entire  country.  I  feel  that  there 
I  am  assisting  at  a  composite  panorama  of  American 
life.  Washington  has  this  clear  claim  to  be  considered 
a  genuine  capital,  that  it  acts  as  the  clearing-house  for 
the  humanity  of  the  continent.  Sooner  or  later  beneath 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  you  will  meet  every  Ameri- 
can you  have  ever  known  or  heard  of. 

Otherwise  it  is  hardly  a  capital  in  the  European 
sense.  It  lies  in  a  backwater  away  from  the  central 
stream  of  national  life  and  beyond  the  possibility  of 
such  leadership  as  one  associates  with  Paris  or  London. 
It  is  hopelessly  dwarfed  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  in- 
dustrial and  political  importance  by  a  score  of  other 
American  cities. 

It  has  no  trade,  no  manufactures,  no  influence  over 
the  arts  or  letters  of  America.  Neither  in  politics  nor 
in  finance,  nor  in  social  or  intellectual  prestige,  is  it 
ever  likely  to  become  to  the  United  States  what  Rome 
is  to  Italy,  or  even  Berlin  to  Germany. 

The  day  is  infinitely  distant,  and  may  never  come 
at  all,  when  every  American  artist,  author,  dramatist, 
and  musician  will  turn  instinctively  to  Washington. 
Its  fate,  its  eternal  fate,  is  to  be  the  chief  legislative 
and  administrative  foundry  of  the  nation — that  and 
little  more. 

But  it  is  a  delightful  city  none  the  less.  Its  streets 
and  avenues  of  an  incomparable  breadth  and  sweep 
and  shadiness;  its  parks  and  grassy  squares  and  far- 
spreading  vistas;  its  diffused  area  of  large  design;  its 
neat  and  winning  houses  with  the  unfenced  lawns  in 
front — all  these  make  up  a  picture  for  the  eye  and  mind 
alike  to  treasure. 

The  largest  negro  city  in  the  world  and  governed — 
and  therefore  excellently  governed — on  a  system  that 
cuts  cheerfully  athwart  all  the  principles  of  democracy ; 
a  capital  long  before  it  ever  existed ;  planned  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  on  a  design  so  comprehensive  that 
even  now  it  awaits  fulfillment,  and  so  perfect  in  its  de- 
tails that  it  has  never  once  been  departed  from  without 
loss  to  its  beautv;   long  neglected  and  now  the   con- 


quarters  of  the  government  of  over  100,000,000  people 
who  are  just  beginning  to  realize  themselves  and  of  a 
country  that  is  still  mostly  margin;  at  once  the  most 
and  the  least  American  of  American  cities — what  para- 
doxes it  presents,  what  imaginings  it  stirs,  of  what 
tremendous  dramas  may  it  not  be  the  stage ! 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  glass  mirrors  were 
rare  and  commanded  extravagant  prices.     Since  those 
days  when  a  great  brazen  laver  formed  the  mirror  of 
the  women  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  Jerusalem  there  has  been  much  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  article.     Perhaps  the  earliest  shape 
mentioned  is  that  of  an  egg  cut  in  half.    Some  were  cir- 
cular and  had  elaborately  ornamented  handles,  one  rep- 
resenting a  beautiful  female  figure,  another  a  hideous 
monster,  perhaps  acting  as  a  foil  to  the  shadowy  face 
in  the  polished  surface.     Pliny  mentions  drinking  ves- 
sels so  cut  and  shining  that  the  image  of  one  drinking 
was  reflected  many  times.     Pasiteles,  a  contemporary 
of  Pompey,  is  said  to  have  introduced  silver  mirrors, 
and  Seneca  says  that  for  "one  of  the  large  upright  gold 
or  silver  mirrors  larger  sums  were  expended  than  were 
given  by  the  state  as  dowry  to  the  daughters  of  poor 
generals."    Various  stones  were  also  set  in  the  wall  as 
panels,  and  used  to  reflect  objects,  obsidian  being  mostly 
employed  for  this  purpose.    The  Aztecs  thus  utilized  a 
similar  stone  called  itzli.     The  ruins  of  the  old  Prae- 
neste  and  several  of  the  burial  places  of  Etruria  have 
offered   many    peculiar    specimens,    their   backs    being 
covered  with  mythological  or  realistic  scenes,  having, 
however,  very  little  artistic  value.     The  mirrors  of  the 
Greeks  were  of  polished  bronze,  the  ornamentation  be- 
ing chiefly  confined  to  the  handles,  most  of  them  rep- 
resenting Aphrodite.     From  the  time  of  Pliny  to  the 
thirteenth  century  no  certain  reference  is  made  to  glass 
mirrors,   and   they   were   rare   in   Fance   in   the   four- 
teenth century,  metallic  ones  being  in  common  use;  but 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  coating  of  glass  with  an 
amalgam  of  tin  foil  and  mercury  was  practiced  by  the 
Venetians.     The  mirrors  of  both  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  were  small — the  glass,  being  blown  by 
men,   could  not  surpass  a  limited  size,  the  method  of 
founding  being  unknown.     But   the   dimensions   of   a 
mirror  were   evidently  not  the   first   consideration   of 
these   artists,   the  decoration   of  the   frame   being  the 
great  desideratum.    Upon  this,  whether  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  wood,  or  lead,  they  expended  all  their  skill,  either 
of  carving  or  with  ornamentations  of  precious  stones. 
One    of   these,    the    mirror   of   the    Queen    Marie    de 
Medicis,  exhibited  in  the  Musee  des  Souveraines  at  the 
Louvre,  reveals  the  splendor  of  the  workmanship  at  the 
beginning  of  the   seventeenth   century.     In    1791   this 
mirror  was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs.     The  fashion  for  looking-glasses  in  those  days 
prevailed  to  such   an  extent  that   Seneca  says   in  his 
time  ''the  man  esteemed  himself  very  poor  who  had  not 
his    room   surrounded   with    sheets   of   glass."      Large 
prices  were  paid  for  mirrors  by  those  who  could  afford 
it,  and  the  poor  made  many  sacrifices  to  obtain  them. 
It  is  related  of  the  Countess  of  Fiesque,  who,  in  1699, 
having    been    impoverished    by    dishonest    attendants, 
bought  an  extremely  fine  one  at  the  time  when  such  an 
enormous   value   was   placed  upon   the  article,   and   in 
reply  to  the  astonished  inquiry  of  a  friend  as  to  how 
she  procured  it,  said :    "I  had  a  troublesome  estate  (tine 
mechante  terre),  which  only  brought  in  corn.     I  have 
sold  it  and  bought  this  mirror  with  it.     Have  I  not 
done  wonders?" 


Henry  Hudson's  Quest. 
Out  from  the  harbor  of  Amsterdam 

The  Half  Moon  turned  her  prow  to  sea ; 
The  coast  of  Norway  dropped  behind, 

Yet  Northward  still  kept  she 
Through  the  drifting  fog  and  the  driving  snow. 
Where  never  before  man  dare  to  go : 
"O  Pilot,   shall  we  find  the  strait  that  leads  to  the  Eastern 

Sea  ?" 
"A.  waste  of  ice  before  us  lies — we  must  turn  back,"  said  he. 

Westward  they  steered  their  tiny  bark, 

Westward  through  weary  weeks  they  sped, 
Till  the  cold  gray  strand  of  a  stranger-land 

Loomed  through  the  mist  ahead. 
League   after  league  they  hugged  the  coast, 
And  their   Captain  never  left  his  post : 
"O    Pilot,    see    you   yet   the    strait   that   leads    to    the    Eastern 

Sea  ?" 
"I  see  but  the  rocks  and  the  barren  shore ;  no  strait  is  there," 
quoth  he. 

They  sailed  to  the  North — they  sailed  to  the  South — 

And  at  last  they  rounded  an  arm  of  sand 
Which  held  the  sea  from  the  harbor's  mouth — 

The  loveliest  in  the  land ; 
They  kept  their  course  across  the  bay. 
And  the  shore  before  them  fell  away: 
"O    Pilot,   see  you  not  the   strait  that  leads  to  the   Eastern 

Sea?" 
"Hold   the   rudder   true!      Praise    Christ   Jesu!    the    strait   is 

here,"  said  he- 
Onward  they  glide  with  wind  and  tide. 

Past  marshes  gray  and  crags  sun-kist ; 
They  skirt  the  sills  of  green-clad  hills. 

And  meadows  white  with  mist — 
But  alas !   the  hope  and  the  brave,  brave  dream ! 
For  rock  and  shallow  bar  the  stream : 
"O    Pilot,    can   this   be  the   strait  that  leads  to   the   Eastern 

Sea?" 
"Nay,   Captain,   nay ;   'tis  not  this  way ;   turn  back  we  must," 

said  he- 
Full  sad  was  Hudson's  heart  as  he  turned 

The  Half  Moon's  prow  to  the  South  once  more ; 
He  saw  no  beauty  in  crag  or  hill, 

No  beauty  in  curving  shore ; 
For  they  shut  him  away  from  that  fabled  main 
He  sought  his  whole  life  long,  in  vain : 
"O  Pilot,  say,  can  there  be  a  strait  that  leads  to  the  Eastern 

Sea  ?" 
"God's    crypt   is    sealed !      'Twill    stand   revealed   in    His   own 

good  time,"  quoth  he.  — Burton  Egbert  Stevenson. 


That  wolf  of  the  sea,  the  killer  whale,  usually  travels 
and  hunts  in  schools  or  packs,  ranging  from  three  to 
a  dozen  or  more  individuals.  Lmlike  most  whales,  the 
members  of  this  school  do  not  travel  in  a  straggling 
part)',  but  swim  side  by  side,  their  movements  as  regu- 
larly timed  as  those  of  soldiers.  A  regularly  spaced 
row  of  advancing  long  black  fins  swiftly  cutting  the 
undulating  surface  of  the  sea  produces  a  singularly 
sinister  effect.  The  evil  impression  is  well  justified, 
since  killers  are  the  most  savage  and  remorseless  of 
whales.  The  jaws  are  armed  with  rows  of  effective 
teeth,  with  which  the  animals  attack  and  devour  seals 
and  porpoises  and  even  destroy  some  of  the  larger 
whales.  Killers  are  like  giant  wolves  of  the  sea,  and 
i  their  ferocity  strikes  terror  to  other  warm-blooded  in- 
habitants of  the  deep.  The  Eskimos  of  the  Alaskan 
coast  of  Bering  Sea  consider  killers  as  actual  wolves  in 
sea  form.  They  believe  that  in  the  early  days,  when 
the  world  was  young  and  men  and  animals  could  change 
their  form  at  will,  land  wolves  often  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  shore  ice  and  changed  to  killer  whales,  and  the 
killers  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  came  out  as 
wolves,  to  go  ravening  over  the  land. 


The  English  word  mustard  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  French  phrase  moult  me  tarde  (I  wish  ar- 
dently), which  was  the  motto  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  reward  for  the  assistance  rendered  to  him 
by  one  thousand  men  obtained  from  Dijon,  he  permitted 
his  armorial  bearings  to  be  placed  above  the  principal 
gate  of  the   town.     In  time  the   middle   word   of  the 


motto  became  effaced,  and  the  other  two  were  printed 
scious  pride  of  the  country  and  growing  every  year  a  I  on  the  labels  which  the  merchants  pasted  on  pots  con- 
little  more  beautiful,  a  little  more  finished;  the  head-  '  taining  this  condiment  and  sent  all  over  the  world. 


The  Last  Meeting  of  Pocahontas  and  the  Great  Captain. 
In   a   stately   hall   at   Brentford,   when   the    English   June  was 

green, 
Sat  the  Indian  Princess,   summoned  that  her  graces  might  be 

seen, 
For   the   rumor   of   her  beauty  filled   the   ear   of   court   and 

Queen. 

There  for  audience  as  she  waited,  with  half-scornful,  silent 
air 

All  undazzled  by  the  splendor  gleaming  round  her  every- 
where, 

Dight  in  broidered  hose  and  doublet,  came  a  courtier  down 
the  stair. 

As  with  striding  step  he  hasted,  burdened  with  the  Queen's 

command, 
Loud  he  cried,  in  tones  that  tingled,  "Welcome,  welcome,  to 

my  land !" 
But  a  tremor  seized  the   Princess,   and  she  drooped  upon  her 

hand. 

"What !  no  word,  my  Sparkling-Water,  must  I  come  on  bended 

knee? 
I    were    slain    within    the    forest,    I    were    dead    beyond    the 

sea; 
On    the    banks    of   wild    Pamunkey,    I    had    perished    but    for 

thee. 

"Ah,  I  keep  a  heart  right  loyal,  that  can  never  more  for- 
get! 

I  can  hear  the  rush,  the  breathing;  I  can  see  the  eyelids 
wet; 

I  can  feel  the  sudden  tightening  of  thine  arms  about  me 
yet- 

"Nay,  look  up.  Thy  father's  daughter  never  feared  the  face 
of  man, 

Shrank  not  from  the  forest  darkness  when  her  doe-like  foot- 
steps ran 

To    my    cabin,    bringing    tidings    of    the    craft    of    Powhatan." 

With  extended  arms,   entreating,   stood  the  stalwart  Captain 

there, 
While  the  courtiers  press  around  her,  and  the  passing  pages 

stare  ; 
But  no   sign   gave  Pocahontas   underneath  her  veil   of   hair. 

All  her  lithe  and  willowy  figure  quivered  like  an  aspen-leaf. 
And  she  crouched  as  if  she  shriveled,  frost-touched  by  some 

sudden  grief, 
Turning    only    on    her    husband,    Rolfe,    one    glance,    sharp, 

searching,  brief. 

At  the  Captain's  haughty  gesture,  back  the  curious  courtiers 

fell, 
And   with    soothest   word   and   accent   he   besought   that    she 

would  tell 
Why   she  turned  away,  nor  greeted  him   who   she  had  served 

so  well. 

But  for  two  long  hours  the  Princess  dumbly  sate  and  bowed 

her  head. 
Moveless  as  the  statue  near  her.     When  at  last  she  spake, 

she  said : 
"White  man's  tongue  is  false.     It  told  me — told  me — that  my 

brave  was  dead. 
"And    I    lay    upon    my    deerskins    all    one    moon    of    falling 

leaves 
(Who    hath    care    for    song   or   corn-dance,    when   the    voice 

within   her   grieves?), 
Looking  westward  where  the  souls  go,  up  the  path  the  sunset 

weaves. 

"Call   me   'child'   now.      It   is  over.      On   my   husband's   arm   I 

lean ; 
Never    shadow,    Nenemoosa,    our    twain    hearts    shall 

between ; 
Take  my  hand,   and  let  us  follow  the    - 

Queen."  — Margaret  J 
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IF  A  PARTY  MEET  A  PARTY. 


The  Police  Officer  Makes  a  Surprising  Discovery. 


It  seems  to  be  written  in  the  book  that  when  a  man 
does  an  act  of  gallantry  toward  a  female  in  distress 
he  must  and  shall  fall  in  love  with  her.  Any  man 
brave  enough  to  be  brave  deserves  to  fare  well  with 
the  fair,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  wrap  his  strong  arms 
about  her  there  and  then  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
circumstances  allow.  As  to  the  lady,  of  course  she 
falls  in  love  on  the  spot.    Let's  see. 

Ed  Rourke,  patrolman,  was  traveling  nights  out  in 
the  tall  grass.  He  had  transgressed  and  had  been 
transferred.  He  had  arrested  a  rowdy  with  the  wrong 
uncle,  or  a  drunk  with  a  drag,  or  an  alderman's  pri- 
vate secetary,  and  for  the  good  of  the  service  he  had 
been  assigned  to  a  station  where  it  took  him  two  days 
every  day  to  go  to  work  from  where  he  lived. 

Ed  was  married.  His  wife  was  a  girl  from  his  own 
parish,  and  he  had  known  her  a  long  time.  They  had 
married  without  much  flurry  or  furlough.  Their  home 
life  was  honest  (some  part  of  a  policeman's  life  must 
be  honest)    and  tranquil  and  unexciting. 

Rourke  had  entered  the  police  service  through  a 
longing  for  adventure.  He  preferred  it  to  becoming 
a  plumber's  helper  or  a  motorman.  He  wanted  to 
hunt  thieves  and  raid  opium  dens  and  shoot  burglars 
caught  in  the  act.  And  here  he  was,  out  where  he 
got  burrs  on  the  tails  of  his  blue  coat,  pacing  for  hours 
up  and  down  cold,  dark,  residential  streets  where  noth- 
ing ever  happened. 

Everything  out  in  that  neighborhood  closed  for  the 
night  before  he  got  there  for  duty.  No  thieves  were 
ever  crazy  enough  to  go  so  far  out.  It  wasn't  a  fash- 
ionable suburb — one  never  even  saw  a  taxi  there. 

Only  one  incident  lighted  up  the  nightly  travel.  On 
the  2:42  car  each  night  came  Millie  Pringle,  a  little 
waitress  who  worked  downtown  in  a  lunchroom  until 
2  o'clock.  Ed  had  met  her  one  night  when  he  saw 
her  get  off  the  car  and  start  up  a  dark  street,  alone. 
He  addressed  her  and  offered  uniformed  escort.  She 
readily  accepted.  So  Ed  found  out  that  she  made  that 
car  nightly  except  Sunday,  and  he  suggested  that  he 
had  better  be  there  each  night  and  see  that  she  got 
safely  home  over  the  two  and  a  half  blocks  of  desolate 
sidewalk.     Milly  said  gee,  it  would  be  fine  if  he  would. 

The  only  good  look  that  Ed  ever  got  of  her  was  as 
she  alighted,  when  in  the  flare  of  the  street-car  plat- 
form lights  he  noted  that  she  was  prettily  put  together, 
chubby,  smiling,  with  nice  white  teeth  and  nice  pink 
lips,  and  that  she  could  not  be  more  than  about  nine- 
teen. He  liked  her  walk,  too,  which  was  brisk  and 
cute,  and  her  talk,  which  was  the  what's  what  in  the 
latest  refined  slang.  She  chewed  her  gum  gracefully, 
she  wore  blue  boots  with  white  heels,  and,  generally 
speaking,  she  was  the  kind  of  a  girl  who  would  do 
anybody  proud,  anywhere. 

Not  a  word  had  Ed  spoken  that  would  not  have 
passed  muster  had  Millie's  mother  been  along.  But 
there  was  somewhat  in  her  smile  as  she  caught  his 
face  each  night,  looking  ahead  while  the  car  ground 
and  grounded  at  the  crossing,  that  led  Ed  to  suspect 
that  Millie  had  noticed  his  broad  shoulders,  his  curly 
brown  hair  that  showed  beneath  the  white  military 
police  cap,  and  his "  smooth  young  face  which  could 
be  looked  at  without  annoyance. 

When  she  smiled  he  smiled  right  back,  giving  tooth 
for  tooth  and  eye  for  eye.  And  Millie  knew,  likewise, 
that  each  dimple  registered,  that  the  cocky  little  hat 
set  off  her  round  face  tellingly,  and  that  any  man 
might  be  proud  to  take  her  to  the  movies. 

But  no  diplomatic  messages  had  been  exchanged. 
Rourke  was  entirely  within  his  duties,  lending  to  a 
lone  girl  police  convoy  at  that  hour,  and  Millie  could 
accept  it  in  turn  without  compromise.  They  talked 
of  the  weather  and  suffrage  and  President  Wilson's 
marriage  and  the  fact  that  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
and  New  Year  came  pretty  close  together — and  that 
was  all.  Millie  had  told  him  what  she  did  for  a  living 
and  that  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  widow — 
and  that  was  all.  Ed  had  told  he  that  he  came  to 
pound  the  suburban  flagstones  because  he  was  in  Dutch 
at  headquarters — and  that  was  all. 

And  then  one  night  Ed  hurried,  as  he  did  every 
night,  to  make  the  car  after  his  2 :30  pull  at  a  box  six 
blocks  away.  Millie  got  off.  He  was  just  about  to 
join  her,  but  she,  quietly  and  without  turning  her  face 
toward  him  at  all,  said  out  of  the  corner  of  her  pretty 
little  mouth,  "Nix."  Ed  stepped  back  a  pace  to  get 
a  better  focus,  for  he  was  puzzled.  Then  he  noted 
that  a  man  had  gotten  off  the  car  at  the  same  corner, 
a  pace  behind  the  girl.  That  was  unusual  in  the 
wilderness. 

Ed  saw  the  man,  but  the  man  did  not  see  Ed.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  girl,  who  started  up  her  dark 
street.  As  she  mounted  to  the  walk  he  stepped  rapidly 
beside  her  and  took  her  arm  in  his  hand.  With  an 
angry  m  ition  Millie  swept  her  arm  out  of  his  gingery 
grasp,  turned  toward  Ed  and  called :     "Officer !" 

Ed  nade  it  in  two  steps.    The  man  saw  him,  turned 
i.e.    -tarted  to   go,   stopped   and   stood   frozen.     Ed 
:■:  h    i  by  the  collar. 
What's  the  matter?"  demanded  Ed,  addressing  the 


"This  goof,"  said  Milly  hotly,  "made  a  play  for  me 
in  the  rest'rant.  I  never  gave  him  a  tumble,  but  he 
waits  around  till  I  get  off  and  tails  me  on  that  car 
and  takes  a  seat  acrost  from  me  and  gives  me  the  all- 
over  like  he  was  gonna  buy  me  or  something.  I  wasn't 
gonna  make  no  riot  on  that  car,  so  I  let  him  step  right 
into  this.  Now,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Or  do 
I  have  to  let  a  lop-eared  chicken  chaser  like  this  run 
me  all  over  town  and  get  away  with  it?" 

Ed  tightened  his  grip  on  the  fellow's  collar. 

"It  isn't  so,  officer,"  said  the  prisoner.  "I  thought 
I  knew  the  young  lady.  That  is — I  saw  her  in  the 
restaurant,  and  as  I  was  going  up  the  same  way  I  was 
about  to  suggest  that  as  it  is  dark " 

"Dark,  is  it?"  said  Policeman  Rourke,  and  with  his 
free  hand  he  slapped  the  masher  across  the  mouth, 
drawing  blood.  "Live  up  here,  do  you?"  and  he 
smacked  him  again.  Then  with  the  hand  that  gripped 
the  coat  Rourke  gave  the  unwelcome  stranger  a  shove 
that  landed  him  in  the  middle  of  the  dusty  roadway 
in  a  heap. 

Rourke  followed  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk. 

"If  I  ever  ketch  you  annoyin'  this  here  young  lady 
again  or  mashin'  on  my  beat  I'll  bust  your  nut  and  I'll 
run  you  in,"  said  Rourke,  and  he  turned  and  took 
Millie's  arm  and  led  her  along  toward  her  home. 

Millie  looked  up  at  Ed's  strong  shoulders  in  his  well- 
fitting  blue  uniform.  Her  little  hand  stole  up  on  his 
arm  and  the  spot  it  squeezed  was  as  hard  as  Bessemer. 

"You're  a  bear,"  she  said  with  feeling. 

"It's  that  kind  o'  roaches  makes  me  wanna  do  mur- 
der," said  Rourke.  "I  didn't  wanna  take  him  in  becuz 
you  would  o'  had  to  go  to  court  an'  so  would  I,  an' 
the  only  way  I  could  get  to  court  at  9  in  the  mornin' 
out  here  would  be  to  sleep  in  the  station  four  hours, 
an'  then  I'd  get  home  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  to 
start  back  this  here  way  again.  But  I  guess  he  won't 
worry  you  no  more  after  this." 

"Anybody  what  thinks  he  will,  a  dime'll  get  him 
rich,"  said  Millie  with  more  feeling. 

Millie  gave  him  her  hand — the  first  time — that  night 
when  they  parted  at  the  gate.  And  Ed  took  it.  And 
he  noticed  that  she  had  a  soft  little  hand,  though  a 
working  girl,  and  that  when  he  closed  his  big  paw 
over  it  it  felt  so  warm  and  snuggly  that  he  just  kepi 
it  there  until  he  suddenly  remembered  that  such  things 
mean  something  and  he  let  go  of  it  with  suddenness 
and  vigor,  raised  his  cap,  and  said: 

"Well,  good-night.  I  guess  he  won't  worry  you  no 
more  after  this." 

"Anybody  what  thinks  he  will,  a  dime'll  get  him 
rich,"  said  Millie,  who  had  her  set  phrase  for  each 
emotion. 

Ed  watched  her  down  the  black  passageway  to  the 
rear  door  where  she  always  slipped  into  the  house, 
then  he  turned  and  strolled  back  toward  the  main 
avenue  to  meet  the  next  car,  from  which  the  con- 
ductor always  tossed  him  an  early  morning  paper. 

He  was  feeling  pretty  good.  It  had  been  an  adven- 
ture and  he  had  been  a  knight.  The  monotony  had 
been  broken  and  so  had  the  ice. 

He  wondered — yes,  he  smiled,  then  frowned,  then 
whistled  once,  then  smiled  again  and  wondered. 
What  would  she  say  if  she  knew  he  was  married?  He 
hadn't  told  her  that  he  wasn't.  Maybe  she  suspected. 
It  wasn't  hard  to  suspect  it.  But,  no.  Girls  never 
suspect  it.  Say — they  don't  even  believe  it  when  a 
fellow  tells  them  so. 

And  to  some,  again,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
That  love  thing  is  a  funny  sketch.  A  woman  will  let 
herself  go,  get  herself  all  in  love  and  wrapped  up  in  a 
man  she  knows  she  can't  have,  follow  him  round  like 
a  devoted  little  slave  when  all  the  time  she  knows  an- 
other woman  has  him — but  that's  how  they  are,  those 
girls.     So  thought  Ed  as  he  strolled — and  as  he  smiled. 

The  next  night  was  Sunday,  so  he  wasn't  to  meet 
Millie.  But  he  strolled  past  her  house  three  times, 
telling  himself  that  he  had  to  patrol  that  block,  the 
same  as  any  other  block,  didn't  he?  As  late  as  mid- 
night he  saw  a  light  in  the  house.  But  he  couldn't 
see  in.  He  wondered  what  they  were  doing  up  so 
late.  But  what  mattered?  He  would  ask  her  next 
day. 

All  next  evening  Ed  found  himself  looking  at  his 
watch.  He  wasn't  impatient  for  2 :42 — nothing  like 
that.  But  he  just  didn't  want  to  miss  that  pull  a) 
the  box  and  the  girl  would  be  scary  and  timid  now 
that  she  had  been  molested,  so  he  mustn't  fail  in  his 
duty  to  her.  No,  by  all  means  he  mustn't  fail.  So 
he  was  there  and  waiting  when  the  headlight  of  the 
car  swung  into  view  and  standing  at  the  crossing 
walk  as  the  platform  stopped  there. 

Ed  lifted  his  hat  and  beamed  up  at  the  step  where 
stood  Millie,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  looking  radiant. 

Ed  reached  up  to  help  her  off  when — Suffering  Dis- 
orderly Conduct ! — the  masher  stepped  out  from  be- 
hind Millie,  put  his  two  feet  on  the  ground,  reached 
up  and  offered  his  uplifted  hand  to  Millie.  Ed  pulled 
his  cap  firmly  on  his  head  and  with  one  quick  motion 
drew  back  his  right  arm.  Millie  jumped  down,  threw 
up  both  her  hands  before  Officer  Rourke  between  him 
and  the  masher. 

"Cut  it  out,"  said  Millie  sharply. 

Ed  stopped,  his  swing  halting  in  midair.  The  con- 
ductor rang  his  two  bells  and  the  car  pulled  away. 


"What  the "  gasped  Ed. 

"You  lay  off  that  party,"  said  Millie. 

"Why  that's " 

"Never  you  mind  who  he  is.  You'll  find  out  mighty 
quick  who  he  is,"  and  she  turned  to  the  well-dressed 
little  man.  "Arthur,"  she  said  to  him,  "tip  this  fresh 
harness  bull  off  to  what  you  think  he  oughta  get  wise 
to  before  they  make  kindlin'  wood  outta  his  hickory." 

"Why,"  started  the  little  man,  clearing  his  throat 
nervously,  "I  am  Senator  Carberry,  member  of  the 
state  legislature  from  this  district,  and " 

"Not  'Franchise  Carberry'  ?"  exclaimed  Rourke. 

"They  sometimes  call  me  that,"  said  the  little  man. 

"Why,  then — then  you're  the  boss  o'  this  distric' — an' 
you " 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear,  officer,"  said  Carberry. 
"I  have  no  desire  to  punish  you,  though  you  do  take 
a  great  deal  for  granted  for  just  a  common  patrol- 
man, and  you  are  too  handy  with  your  hands  for  a 
public  servant." 

"But  you  was " 

"He  was  not,"  cut  in  Millie.  "  He  was  eating  in 
the  rest'rant  and  he  sees  me  and — well,  I  guess  if  a 
party  sees  a  party  he  likes — well,  I  guess  he's  got  a 
right  to  get  acquainted,  aint  he?" 

Rourke  began  to  see  it — slowly. 

"Miss  Pringle  tells  me,"  said  the  senator,  "that  you 
are  dissatisfied  with  your  assignment  out  here.  Now, 
instead  of  having  you  disciplined,  as  I  well  might  and 
as  perhaps  I  really  ought  to,  I  am  going  to  do  you 
a  friendly  turn.  Miss  Pringle  has  told  me  that  you 
have  been  of  service  to  her — in  your  way,  as  every 
dutiful  patrolman  should  be  to  a  lady — so  I  have  ar- 
ranged that  you  be  transferred  back  to  your  old  post 
downtown.  You  will  be  notified  in  the  morning  that 
it  has  been  ordered." 

Ed  looked  at  Millie.     Millie  looked  at  Carberry. 

"Well,  I'm — I'm  much  'bliged,"  stuttered  Rourke. 
"That  is,  if  the  lady  thinks  she  can  get  home  all  right 
nights  like " 

"You  should  worry  your  poor  old  nut  about  me," 
said  Millie.  "I  aint  gonna  he  flipping  rattlers  nights 
no  more.  I'm  gonna — we're  gonna — Senator  Carberry 
and  I   are  gonna " 

Rourke  staggered  back  a  step.  Carberry  offered 
his  arm  to  Millie,  who  cast  an  indignant  and  impu- 
dent glance  at  Rourke,  turned  lovingly  a  smile  of  pre- 
cipitated sugar  toward  the  senator,  and  started  with 
him  for  the  curb. 

"You  will  be  notified  of  your  transfer  in  the  morn- 
ing," called  the  senator  over  his  shoulder. 

"Leave  it  to  him — if  he  says  transfer  you  they'll  hop 
you  wherever  he  says,"  tossed  Millie  over  her  shoulder. 

"Thanks,"  said  Rourke.  coming  out  of  his  daze. 

The  couple  had  made  the  sidewalk  and  Rourke  was 
forty  feet  away.  He  took  three  big  steps,  put  his 
two  hands  about  his  mouth  to  make  a  megaphone  and 
called  after  them,  clearly  and  distinctly,  "Thank  you, 
miss.  And  my  wife'll  be  much  obliged,  too." — From 
"Beef,  Iron,  and  Wine,"  by  Jack  Lait.  Published  by 
Doublcday,  Page  &  Co. 


Although  large  quantities  of  medicinal  plants  are 
shipped  from  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  most  of  them  grow 
wild  in  the  tropical  forests.  They  are  not  systematic- 
ally gathered,  but  the  supply  is  unfailing  and  the  col- 
lecting of  the  materials  is  carried  on  each  year  by  the 
same  people,  principally  Indians,  so  that  the  quantity 
put  on  the  market  varies  but  little  from  year  to  year. 
The  gathering  of  plants  may  be  stimulated  by  increased 
demand  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  or  elsewhere. 
The  importers  in  these  places  call  upon  the  exporting 
houses  in  Sao  Paulo,  which  pass  the  call  up  into  the 
interior  through  the  small  trader  to  the  Indian,  who 
will  bestir  himself  to  meet  the  demand  for  plants. 

■■  m 

One  of  the  oldest  native  industries  of  Madagascar, 
and  especially  of  Tananarive,  is  the  curing  and  manu- 
facturing of  silk  into  what  is  called  "lambamena"; 
"lamba"  in  Malagasy  means  dress,  shroud,  or  clothing, 
and  "mena"  means  red.  "Lambamena"  is  made  from 
a  heavy  gray  native  silk.  This  material  was  originally 
used  for  wrapping  the  bodies  of  prominent  natives 
for  burial.  The  more  celebrated  or  w-ealthy  the  de- 
ceased or  his  relatives  were,  the  more  lambamena  was 
used,  but  this  custom  is  being  gradually  discontinued. 


In  the  thirteenth  century,  although  partridges 
abounded  in  England,  they  were  eaten  only  by  peasants, 
and  w-ere  never  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles. 
Hares,  too,  were  despised  by  the  upper  classes,  and  even 
among  the  poor  a  strong  prejudice  existed  against 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  gourmets  in  the  middle  ages 
ate  herons,  cranes,  crows,  storks,  cormorants,  bitterns, 
and  other  birds  which  would  revolt  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

^ifc  

The  lead  pencil  has  a  history  extending  over  several 
hundred  years,  for  it  is  claimed  that  a  manuscript  of 
Theophilus,  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  century,  shows 
evidence  of  having  been  ruled  with  a  black  lead  pencil ; 
and  an  article  by  Conrad  Gesner  of  Zurich,  in  the  six- 
teeenth  century,  distinctly  mentions  an  article  for 
writing  made  of  wood  and  a  piece  of  lead. 
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A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  THEATRE. 


Brander  Matthews  Writes  a  Series  of  Essays  About  the  Art 
of  the  Drama. 


Palpably  a  very  useful  personage  was  rescued  to  con- 
temporary life,  if  not  to  posterity,  when  Brander 
Matthews  declined  a  job  as  a  "spinner  of  hats  and  as 
the  underman  to  a  'brother's  act'  in  a  circus"  and  be- 
took himself  to  the  career  of  a  professional  student 
of  the  drama,  as  he  declares  in  a  new  thespian  volume 
issued  under  the  title  of  "A  Book  About  the  Theatre." 
For  here  at  length  in  this  series  of  essays  shines  the 
warm  light  of  an  all-pervading  sympathy  and  optimism 
upon  the  deep  darkness  of  the  modern  playhouse,  and 
here  at  length  a  more  or  less  disheartened  public  may 
feel  that  it  has  a  gentle  and  kindly  guide  to  conduct  it 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  dramatic  death  to 
the   green    fields    of   eternal   promise. 

It  shocks  Mr.  Matthews  not  at  all  to  witness  the  tem- 
porary decadence  of  the  more  serious  and  higher  side 
of  the  stage  art,  for  he  harks  back  to  older  days  and 
tells  us  that: 

A  century  ago  in  London,  when  Sarah  Siddons  and  John 
Philip  Kemble  were  in  the  full  plenitude  of  their  powers, 
and  when  they  were  performing  the  noblest  plays  of 
Shakspere,  they  were  thrust  aside  for  a  season  or  two  while 
the  theatre  was  given  up  to  empty  melodramatic  spectacles 
like  "Castle  Specter"  and  the  "Cataract  of  the  Ganges."  It 
was  horrifying  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama  that  these  great 
actors  in  those  great  plays  should  have  to  give  way  to  the 
attraction  exerted  on  the  public  by  a  trained  elephant,  or 
by  an  imitation  waterfall ;  but  it  is  equally  horrifying  to 
be  informed  that  the  theatre  in  London  for  which  Shakspere 
wrote  his  masterpieces,  and  in  which  he  himself  appeared  as 
an  actor,  was  also  used  for  fencing-matches,  and  for  bull- 
baitings  and  bear-baitings,  and  that  the  theatre  in  Athens 
for  which  Sophocles  wrote  his  masterpieces,  and  in  which 
he  may  have  appeared  as  an  actor,  was  also  used  for  the 
annual  cock-fight. 

In  Mr.  Matthews'  esteem  the  playhouse  is,  first  of 
all,  an  amusement  house,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  be  the  "CEdipus"  of  Sophocles  or  the  "Wild 
West  Show"  of  Buffalo  Bill,  the  final  factor  that  de- 
termines the  life  or  death  of  the  production  is  its  ca- 
pacity to  entertain: 

No  one  would  deny  that  Sardou  and  Eoucicault  were  show- 
men, with  a  perfect  mastery  of  every  trick  of  the  showman's 
trade.  But  this  is  almost  equally  true  of  the  supreme  leaders 
of  dramatic  art,  Sophocles,  Shakspere,  and  Moliere.  The 
great  Greek,  the  great  Englishman,  and  the  great  French- 
man, however  much  they  might  differ  in  their  aims  and  in 
their  accomplishments,  were  alike  in  the  avidity  with  which 
they  availed  themselves  of  every  spectacular  device  possible 
to  their  respective  theatres.  The  opening  passage  of  "CEdipus 
the  King,"  when  the  chorus  appeals  to  the  sovran  to  remove 
the  curse  that  hangs  over  the  city,  is  as  potent  on  the  eye 
as  on  the  ear.  The  witches  and  the  ghost  in  "Macbeth,"  the 
single  combats  and  the  bloody  battles  that  embellish  many 
of  Shakspere's  plays  are  utilizations  of  the  spectacular  pos- 
sibilities existing  in  that  Elizabethan  playhouse,  which  has 
seemed  to  some  historians  of  the  drama  to  be  necessarily  bare 
of  all  appeal  to  the  senses.  And  in  his  "Amphitryon"  Moliere 
has  a  succession  of  purely  mechanical  effects  (a  god  riding 
upon  an  eagle,  for  example,  and  descending  from  the  sky) 
which  are  anticipations  of  the  more  elaborate  and  compli- 
cated transformation  scenes  of  the  "Black  Crook"  and  the 
"White  Fawn." 

Proceeding  from  this  somewhat  novel  but  plausible 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Matthews  takes  his  observations 
through  practically  every  phase  of  the  theatre,  except 
the  motion  picture,  and  invariably  leads  the  reader 
with  the  feeling  that  no  matter  how  bad  the  conditions 
seemed  to  him  before  reading  Mr.  Matthews,  they 
seemed  so  only  because  he  had  not  read  Mr.  Matthews. 

If  one  is  prone  in  his  ignorance,  for  example,  to  fear 
that  acting  is  being  swallowed  up  in  stage-setting  and 
stage  spectacles,  the  author  comforts  him,  in  his  essay 
on  "Limitations  of  the  Stage,"  by  giving  him  the  fol- 
lowing tale  of  a  couple  of  occasions  when  the  acting 
had  its  innings  and  the  setting  and  the  spectacle  made 
fools  of  themselves: 

In  the  "Aiglon"  of  M.  Rostand,  Napoleon's  feeble  son  finds 
himself  alone  with  an  old  soldier  of  his  father's  on  the 
battlefield  of  Wagram ;  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  windstorm  the  hysteric  lad  almost  per- 
suades himself  that  he  is  actually  present  at  the  famous  fight, 
that  he  can  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  groans, 
of  the  dying,  and  that  he  can  see  the  hands  and  arms  of  the 
dead  stretched  up  from  the  ground.  This  is  all  in  the  sickly 
boy's  fancy,  of  course,  and  yet  in  Paris  the  author  had  voices 
heard,  and  caused  hands  and  arms  to  be  extended  upward 
from  the  edge  of  the  back  drop,  thus  vulgarizing  his  own 
imaginative  episode  by  the  presentation  of  a  concrete  reality. 
Not  quite  so  inartistic  as  this,  and  yet  frankly  freakish,  was 
the  arrangement  of  the  closet  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his 
mother,  when  Sarah  Bernhardt  made  her  misguided  effort  to 
impersonate  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  On  the  walls  of  the 
room  where  Hamlet  talks  daggers  to  the  queen  there  were 
full-length,  life-sized  portraits  of  her  two  successive  hus- 
bands, and  when  Hamlet  bids  her  look  on  this  picture,  and 
on  this,  the  portrait  of  Hamlet's  father  became  transparent, 
and  in  its  frame  the  spectators  suddenly  perceived  the  ghost. 
This  is  an  admirable  example  of  misplaced  cleverness,  of  the 
search  for  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
totality  of   impression  to   a  mere  trick. 

In  much  the  same  way  Mr.  Matthews  deals  with  the 
decay  of  the  printed  drama,  closing  an  interesting 
essay  on  "The  Dramatization  of  Novels  and  the 
Novelization   of  Plays,"   with  the  following: 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  public  which  is  eager  to 
read  prose  fiction  is  not  so  eager  to  read  the  drama.  In  the 
dearth  of  dramatic  literature  in  our  language  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  public  lost  the  habit  of  reading  plays,  a 
habit  possessed  by  the  public  of  the  eighteenth  century  be- 
fore the  vogue  of  the  novel  had  been  established  in  con- 
sequence of  the  overwhelming  popularity  of  Scott,  followed 
speedily  by  that  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  general  reader  is  slowly  re- 
covering the  ability  to  find  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  a  play. 


The  social  dramas  of  Ibsen  have,  most  of  them,  been  per- 
formed here  and  there  in  the  theatres  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States ;  but  they  have  been  read  by  thousands 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  see  them  on  the  stage.  So 
it  is  with  the  plays  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  most  of  which 
have  also  appeared  in  our  playhouses.  So  it  is  with  the 
plays  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  only  a  few  of  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  American  theatre.  In  time,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  reading  public  will  extend  as  glad  a  wel- 
come to  a  play  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  or  by  Mr.  Booth  Tark- 
ington  as  to   one  of  their  novels. 

Much  of  Mr.  Matthews'  optimism,  recurring  so  regu- 
larly in  connection  with  every  topic,  is  due,  of  course, 
to  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present 
of  the  theatre  and  to  his  ability  to  see  the  present 
through  the  perspective  of  the  past.  To  this  same 
cause  also  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  charm  which 
the  book  unquestionably  possesses. 

In  considering  the  "Evolution  of  Scene-Painting," 
for  example,  the  author  is  equipped  to  carry  the  reader 
through  the  most  elementary  conditions  of  the  old  mys- 
tery plays,  through  the  superb  outdoor  festival  settings 
by  the  painters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  to  the  days 
when  first  the  "practicable  bridges  were  swung  across 
torrents,"  when  transparent  scenes  were  first  used  "to 
reproduce  the  effect  of  moonlight  upon  the  water  and 
to  suggest  the  flames  of  volcanoes" : 

The  next  step  in  advance,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  slow  development  of  the  scene-painter's  art,  took  place 
in  France  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  simultaneous 
with  the  romanticist  movement,  which  modified  the  aims  and 
ambitions  of  the  artists  as  much  as  it  did  those  of  the  poets. 
The  severe  stateliness  of  the  stage-set  which  was  adequate 
for  the  classicist  tragedies  of  Racine  and  Voltaire,  generally 
a  vague  interior  of  an  indefinite  palace,  stiff  and  empty,  was 
hopelessly  unsuitable  for  the  fiery  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  the  elder  Dumas.  An  even  greater  opportunity  for  spec 
tacular  regeneration  was  afforded,  in  these  same  early  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  bold  and  moving  librettos 
which  Scribe  constructed  for  Meyerbeer  and  Halevy  at  the 
Opera,  and  for  Auber  at  the  Opera-Comique.  The  exciting 
cause  of  the  scenic  complexities  that  we  find  in  Wagner's 
music-dramas  can  be  discovered  in  these  librettos  of  Scribe's, 
from  "Robert  the  Devil"  to  the  "Africaine."  For  one  act 
of  "Robert  the  Devil,"  that  in  which  the  spectral  nuns  dance 
among  the  tombs  under  the  rays  of  the  moon,  Ciceri  invented 
the  most  striking  and  novel  setting  yet  exhibited  on  any  stage 
— a  setting  not  surpassed  in  poetic  glamour  by  any  since 
seen  in  the  theatre,  although  its  eery  beauty  may  have  been 
rivaled  by  one  scene  in  the  "Source,"  a  ballet  produced  also 
at  the  Opera  forty-five  years  ago — a  moon-lit  tarn  in  a  forest 
glade,  with  half-seen  sylphs  floating  lightly  over  its  silvered 
surface.  This  exquisitely  poetic  set  was  imported  from 
Paris  to  New  York  and  inserted  in  the  brilliant  spectacle  of 
the  "White  Fawn." 

From  this  period  the  story  passes  on  through  the 
efforts  of  Henry  Irving,  whom  Mr.  Matthews  credits, 
"more  especially  in  his  marvelous  mounting  of  a  rather 
tawdry  version  of  Taust/"  with  having  "revealed  the 
delicate  artistic  possibilities  of  our  modern  facilities  for 
stage  illumination,"  to  the  present  time,  when,  to  use 
the  author's  own  words,  "Shakspere  has  sometimes 
been  smothered  in  scenery  and  the  art  of  the  actor  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  art  of  the  scene-painter." 
Mr.  Matthews  adds: 

A  well-known  British  art  critic  once  told  me  that  when  the 
curtain  rose  at  a  certain  London  revival  of  "Twelfth  Night," 
and  disclosed  Olivia's  garden,  he  sat  entranced  at  the  beauty 
of  the  spectacle  before  his  eyes,  with  its  subtle  harmonies 
of  color,  so  entranced,  indeed,  that  he  found  himself  dis- 
tinctly annoyed  when  the  actors  came  on  the  stage  and  began 
to  talk.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  he  wished  them  away, 
as  disturbers  of  his  sesthetic  delight  in  the  lovely  picture  on 
which  his  eyes  were  feasting. 

Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  efforts  to  restore  the  simplicity 
of  the  mediaeval  period  of  stage-setting  are  regarded  by 
Mr.  Matthews  more  as  a  reaction  from  the  over- 
elaborateness  of  present-day  scenery  than  as  a  move- 
ment possessing  a  force  and  merit  of  its  own: 

Interesting  as  are  Mr.  Craig's  suggestions,  and  well-founded 
as  may  be  his  protest  against  the  excessive  ornamentation  to 
which  we  are  too  prone  nowadays,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  his  principles  will  prevail.  The  art  of  the  scene-painter 
is  too  welcome,  it  is  too  plainly  in  accord  with  the  predilec- 
tions of  the  twentieth  century,  for  it  to  be  annihilated  by  the 
fiat  of  a  daring  and  reckless  innovator.  It  will  be  wise  if 
the  producers  should  barken  to  Mr.  Craig's  warning  and  curb 
their  tendency  to  needless  extravagance;  but  we  may  rest 
assured  that  a  return  to  the  bareness  of  the  Attic  theatre  or 
of  the  English  theatre  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  is  frankly 
unthinkable  now  that  the  art  of  scene-painting  has  been  de- 
veloped to  its  present  possibilities.  In  fact,  the  probability  is 
rather  that  the  scene-painters  will  continue  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  territory  and  to  discover  new  means  and 
new  methods  of  delighting  our  eyes  by  their  evocations  of 
interesting  places. 

In  much  the  same  manner  the  author  is  able  to  pre- 
sent a  most  interesting  essay  on  "The  Poetry  of  the 
Dance,"  coupling  the  developments  of  today  in  a  most 
enticing  manner  with  the  developments  of  the  past. 
The  essay  has  a  peculiar  interest  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary extent  to  which  outdoor  dancing  has  spread 
throughout  the  United  States  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  Mr.  Matthews  describes  briefly  a  remark- 
able scene  on  the  lawn  of  Van  Cortlandt  Park  in  New 
York  a  few  years  ago : 

German  girls  in  the  costumes  of  the  Rhine  gave  a  peasant 
dance  to  the  simple  tune  of  "Ach,  du  lieber  Augustin"  ;  and 
colored  children,  in  perfect  rhythm,  moved  through  a  reel  to 
the  music  of  the  "Suwanee  River."  The  wild  Hungarian 
czardas  was  carried  off  with  a  splendid  swing  by  men  and 
women  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  an  Irish  quar- 
tet displayed  their  agility  and  their  precision  of  time-keeping 
in  a  four-handed  country-dance.  And  at  the  end  all  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  several  national  dances  took  part  in  a  general 
harvest-dance.  This  was  an  effective  spectacle,  possible  only 
here  in  America,  where  representatives  of  many  peoples  come 
to  mingle,  even  though  each  of  them  retains  a  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  the  old  home  it  has  left  forever. 

From    this    open-air     revelry     in     New     York    Mr. 


Matthews  takes  the  reader  back  to  the  wonderful 
dancing  of  the  ballet  girls  in  the  "Black  Crook" : 

For  those  whose  memories  can  not  recall  the  haunting  re- 
membrance of  the  days  that  are  gone  there  is  abundant  com- 
pensation in  the  opportunity  which  has  been  afforded  of  late 
to  behold  the  dancing  of  Mile.  Genee  and  of  Mile.  Pavlova. 
They  are,  at  least,  the  equal  of  any  of  their  predecessors, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Taglioni  or  Fanny  Elssler 
surpassed  them  in  mastery.  They  are  the  perfection  of  effort- 
less ease ;  although  they  suggest  only  the  lightness  of  the 
butterfly,  they  have  the  steel  strength  of  the  gymnast.  Be- 
hind their  marvelous  and  bewildering  accomplishment  there 
is  a  native  gift,  rich  and  full ;  and  there  is  also  the  utmost 
rigor  and  perseverance  in  training.  What  they  are  able  to  do 
with  seeming  spontaneity  and  with  apparent  freedom  is  the 
result   of  indefatigable   industry  and   of  merciless   labor. 

But  though  this  schooling  sustains  them,  it  is  never  paraded 
— indeed,  it  is  scarcely  perceived.  There  is  not  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  hard  work  about  their  performances ;  there  is 
nothing  that  hints  at  effort ;  their  art  is  able  to  conceal  itself 
absolutely,  and  to  delight  us  only  with  the  perfect  result  of 
their  long  apprenticeship.  Capable  of  the  most  obstinate 
feats  of  strength  and  of  agility,  Mile.  Genee  and  Mile. 
Pavlova  never  "show  off" ;  they  are  never  guilty  of  parading 
a  difficulty  for  its  own  sake,  and  their  conquest  of  technical 
obstacles  serves  only  to  support  and  intensify  the  continuous 
suggestion  of  aerial  elevation  and  of  ineffable  lightness.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  as  they  scorn  the  task  of  the  mere 
gymnast,  they  do  not  wear  the  scant  costume  of  the  acro- 
bat ;  they  are  enveloped  in  ample  draperies,  which  fall  into 
lines  of  beauty  with  every  movement. 

Nothing  more  exquisite  than  their  dancing  has  ever  been 
seen  on  the  American  stage.  Theirs  is  the  dancing  which  is 
graceful — which,  indeed,  is  grace  itself.  Here  is  the  art  at 
its  utmost  possibility,  purged  of  all  its  dross.  When  they  are 
floating  effortless  through  space  we  can  not  help  recalling  the 
possibly  apocryphal  anecdote  which  records  the  visit  of  Emer- 
son and  Margaret  Fuller  to  the  theatre  to  see  Fanny  Elssler. 
They  gazed  with  increasing  delight,  until  at  last  Margaret 
Fuller  could  not  contain  her  enthusiasm.  She  turned  and 
said:  "Ralph,  this  is  poetry!"  To  which  the  philosopher  is 
said  to  have  responded:     "Margaret,  this  is  religion!" 

It  is  hardly  a  surprise  to  find  an  author  with  so 
obvious  an  appreciation  of  the  real  poetry  of  the  dance 
discovering  an  underlying  poetry  also  even  in  the  "ideal 
of  the  acrobat."  It  was  as  an  acrobat  that  Mr.  Matthews 
was  first  tempted  toward  the  "show  business"  when  a 
youth,  and  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  his 
ability  to  see  more  than  a  mere  feat  of  strength  and 
agility  in  the  acrobatic  profession ;  but  whatever  the 
cause,  his  viewpoint  is  certainly  as  refreshing  as  it  is 
unusual.  It  is  another  instance  of  Mr.  Matthews' 
qualifications  as  a  guide  to  the  elysium  of  theatrical 
optimism.     On  this  subject  Mr.  Matthews  says: 

It  is  only  in  the  circus  or  the  gymnasium  or  the  swimming- 
pool  that  we  moderns  are  permitted  to  behold  what  was  a 
daily  spectacle  to  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  because  the  circus 
preserves  for  us  this  occasional  privilege  that  it  deserves  to 
survive.  The  jocularities  of  the  clowns,  the  intricate  evolu- 
tions of  the  trained  animals,  the  golden  glitter  of  the  gorgeous 
cavalcades — all  these  are  but  the  casual  accompaniments  of 
the  essential  privilege  of  the  circus  to  present  to  us  a  sue-  . 
cession  of  men  and  women,  with  their  bodies  in  perfect  con- 
dition, to  exhibit  to  us  that  purely  physical  beauty  which 
we  are  ever  in  danger  of  overlooking  or  even  forgetting. 
These  acrobats,  slim  and  handsome,  as  Huck  Finn  found 
them,  in  their  "shirts  and  drawers,"  may  display  their  daring 
and  their  grace,  standing  on  a  circling  steed  or  swinging  from 
a  flying  trapeze,  revolving  on  a  horizontal  bar  or  building 
themselves  up  into  human  pyramids  on  the  bark  of  the  arena: 
but,  except  for  the  sake  of  variety,  the  way  in  which  they 
may  choose  to  exhibit  their  skill  and  to  show  themselves  is 
unimportant.  What  is  important  is  that  we  may  have  the 
shifting  spectacle  of  the  human  body  in  the  highest  condition 
of  physical  efficiency,  delighting  our  eyes  by  obedience  to  the 
everlasting  laws   of  beauty. 

In  only  one  of  the  nineteen  essays  with  which  Mr. 
Matthews'  book  is  filled  is  there  anything  that  fails  to 
twinkle  with  the  light  of  cheerful  faith  and  confidence, 
and  that  is  in  the  essay  upon  "Woman  Dramatist?.'* 
Try  as  he  will,  this  is  one  sphere  in  which  the  author 
can  hardly  see  the  sunshine,  and  he  cites  the  record  of 
women  as  novelists  to  prove  his  case.    He  says: 

No  woman  novelist  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  supreme 
leaders,  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Cervantes  and 
Fielding,  Balzac  and  Tolstoi.  The  merits  of  the  women 
novelists  are  many  and  they  are  beyond  cavil ;  but  no  one  of 
them  has  yet  been  able  to  handle  a  large  theme  powerfully 
and  to  interpret  life  with  the  unhasting  and  unresting 
strength  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  mightier 
masters  of  fiction. 

Furthermore,  we  find  in  the  works  of  female  story-tellers 
not  only  a  lack  of  largeness  in  topic,  but  also  a  lack  of 
strictness  in  treatment.  Their  stories,  even  when  they  charm 
us  with  apt  portraiture  and  with  adroit  situation,  are  likely 
to  lack  solidity  of  structure.  "Castle  Rackrent,"  an  illumi- 
nating picture  of  human  nature  in  a  special  environment,  is  a 
straggling  sequence  of  episodes;  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  is 
almost  plotless,  when  considered  as  a  whole;  and  "Romola"  is 
ill-proportioned  and  misshapen.  No  woman  has  ever  achieved 
the  elaborate  solidity  of  "Tom  Jones,"  the  superb  structure 
of  the  "Scarlet  Letter,"  or  the  simple  unity  of  "Smoke."  And 
here  we  come  close  to  the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the 
dearth  of  female  dramatists — in  the  relative  incapacity  of 
women  to  build  a  plan,  to  make  a  single  whole  compounded 
of  many  parts,  and  yet  dominated  in  every  detail  by  but  one 
purpose. 

Yet  even  here  Mr.  Matthews  is  not  utterly  without 
an  outlook,  for  he  closes  his  essay  with  the  following: 

Thus  it  is  that  we  can  supply  two  answers  to  the  two 
questions  posed  at  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry :  Why  is 
it  that  there  are  so  few  women  playwrights?  And  why  is  if 
that  the  infrequent  plays  produced  by  women  playwrights 
rarely  attain  high  rank?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
two  facts:  first,  the  fact  that  women  are  likely  to  have  only 
a  definitely  limited  knowledge  of  life,  and,  second,  the  fact 
that  they  are  likely  also  to  be  more  or  less  deficient  in  the 
faculty  of  construction.  The  first  of  these  disabilities  may 
tend  to  disappear  if  ever  the  feminist  movement  shall  achieve 
its  ultimate  victory;  and  the  second  may  depart  also  when- 
ever women  submit  themselves  to  the  severe  discipline  which 
has  compelled  men  to  be  more  or  less  logical. 

A     Book     About     the     Theatre. 
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Books  About  Peace. 

The  whole  civilized  world  is  today  wistfully 
seeking  for  peace ;  not  indeed  merely  the 
cessation  of  the  present  carnage  in  Europe, 
but  for  a  peace  that  will  remove  the  terrible 
anxiety  of  living  in  a  society  where  nations 
are  selfish,  predatory  groups,  and  where  life  is 
one  long  struggle  for  self-preservation.  This 
side  of  war  and  the  preparation  for  war  is  but 
dimly  realized  in  America,  for  we  have  not 
been  living  elbow  to  elbow  with  neighbors  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  suspicion,  envy,  and 
distrust,  and  in  consequence  most  American 
thought  on  the  subject  of  world  peace  is 
characterized  by  a  shallow  idealism  and  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  is  not  understood. 
The  lucubrations  of  smug  ignoramuses  like 
Bryan,  of  superficial  pacifists  like  Dr.  Jordan, 
of  infantile  mentalities  like  Henry  Ford,  all 
tend  to  obscure  in  the  public  mind  the  seri- 
ous elements  of  the  problem  that  must  be 
studied. 

The  subject  is  not  new.  For  generations 
the  scholars  and  statesmen  of  Europe  have 
sought  a  solution.  Each  war  has  given  fresh 
impetus  to  the  study  and  brought  forth  new 
suggestions.  But  most  of  all  conditions  have 
changed,  the  outermost  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  have  been  explored,  the  most  di- 
vergent peoples  have  been  brought  into  close 
contact  by  the  development  of  communica- 
tions, trade  and  industry  have  become  inter- 
national, and  all  the  interests  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  life  have  become  inter- 
twined. If  the  problem  of  world  peace  is  far 
more  complex  today  than  it  was  a  century 
ago,  its  elements  are  also  far  more  clearly 
discernible. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  workers  in  the  cause  of 
peace  the  one  of  clearest  vision  is  Dr.  Alfred 
Fried.  Of  Austrian  birth,  but  international 
in  his  writing  and  thinking,  he  has  been  all 
his  life  a  student  of  problems  of  government, 
and  in  1911  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  Peace  So- 
ciety, and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has 
published  the  Friedens-Warte  (Watch-Tower 
of  Peace)  in  Berlin,  and  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  has  continued  its  publication  in 
Zurich.  He  is  no  mere  visionary  with  a  peace 
panacea  or  theoretical  pacifist.  In  fact  he 
makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  prac- 
tical pacifist  and  the  sentimental  pacifist  that 
has  brought  the  term  into  disrepute. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  war ;  the  under- 
lying causes,  as  distinguished  from  the  imme- 
diate occasions?  Dr.  Fried  points  out  that  al- 
though the  industrial  and  technical  advances 
of  the  last  century  have  made  the  world  inter- 
dependent in  a  sense  previously  undreamed  of, 
there  has  been  no  political  adjustment  to  the 
changed  conditions.  Industry  and  commerce 
became  international ;  politically  the  world  re- 
mained narrowly  national : 

It  is  in  commerce,  in  the  exchange  of  goods 
(the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern organization),  that  international  interde- 
pendence is  most  obvious.  Thanks  to  our  in- 
tellectual progress  as  expressed  in  industrial 
and  technical  development,  we  are  today  in  a 
position  to  use  the  products  of  the  entire 
earth  in  any  part  of  the  earth  and  to  put  the 
highest  products  of  technical  skill  and  adapta- 
tion in  any  one  place  to  service  in  all  other 
places.  World-commerce  makes  the  technical 
skill  which  centuries  have  developed  in  any 
one  part  of  the  earth  serviceable  in  all  other 
regions.  To  manufacture  goods  may  take  a 
long  time,  but  by  modern  methods  of  trans- 
portation they  are  rapidly  distributed,  even  to 
those   who   have  given   no   time   to   their  pro- 
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duction.  By  exchange  we  anticipate  our  own 
development.  What  a  tremendous  factor  for 
organization !  With  its  aid  we  transcend 
thousands  of  miles,  and  centuries  as  well — 
both  space  and  time. 

But  this  exchange  of  goods  bring  with  it 
not  only  friendly  relations  and  contacts,  but 
friction  as  well — more  and  greater  friction 
than  when  nations  were  more  isolated.  What 
does  the  imperialist  conclude  ?  That  com- 
merce is  not  an  agency  for  peace,  but  a  cause 
of  war!  It  is  a  false  conclusion  of  the  near- 
sighted. War  is  not  caused  by  commerce,  but 
by  the  maladaptation  of  political  relations  to 
the  new  conditions  created  by  world-com- 
merce. 

History,  from  the  time  of  primitive  man,  is 
a  record  of  increasing  organization.  National- 
ism, which  was  a  normal  development  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  instinct  of  men  to  band 
themselves  together  for  mutal  protection,  has 
not  developed  into  the  larger  concept  that 
would  embrace  all  mankind.  The  twin  falla- 
cies of  mercantilism  and  nationalism  support 
imperialism.  And  this  in  turn  defeats  its  own 
endeavor  to  open  markets  and  give  nationality 
free  play.  Out  of  this  grew  the  system  of 
competitive  armaments,  which  in  turn  led  to 
the  system  of  alliances.  This  was  a  valuable 
if  only  a  partial  form  of  association.  Its  fault 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  still  a  rivalry  be- 
tween groups  of  nations  instead  of  between 
nations. 

The  present  war  has  shown  that  armaments 
are  a  symptom  of  international  anarchy  and 
can  not  insure  peace.  This  does  not  mean 
that  disarmament  can  precede  advance  in  in- 
ternational organization.  It  has  also  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  war  as  a  political  in- 
strument and  shown  that  attempts  to  humanize 
war  are  self-contradictory.  No  permanent 
peace  can  come  merely  from  a  rearrangement 
of  territory  or  the  realization  of  national  as- 
pirations. 

The  present  war  did  not  begin  in  August, 
1914;  it  really  began  decades  ago.  What  we 
called  "peace"  was  really  latent  war.  The 
old  status  of  perpetual  fear  and  insecurity  is 
intolerable,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
lasting  peace  maintained  by  force.  To  be  real, 
peace  must  be  cooperative ;  it  can  not  be 
based  on  the  delicate  balancing  of  rivalries, 
backed  by  competitive  armaments.  Following 
the  war  there  must  be  a  conference  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  European  organization. 
Such  an  organization  is  possible,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  ocean  of  well-meant, 
but  often  confusing  and  misleading  plans  and 
advice  poured  out  upon  the  public  by  dilet- 
tante pacifists: 

Very  much  the  same  ideas  which  moved 
people  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  and  made  the 
peace  movement  appear  a  sentimental  dream 
are  reemerging  today.  Suggestions  which 
were  long  ago  cast  among  the  Utopias  preten- 
tiously reappear.  We  hear  again  the  song  of 
the  "United  States  of  Europe"  which  Victor 
Hugo  and  Garibaldi  used  to  sing;  arbitration 
courts  are  recommended  as  a  universal  pana- 
cea, and  to  enforce  their  decrees  the  appar- 
ently simple  recipe  of  an  international  police 
is  urged.  These  well-meaning  dilettantes^  lack 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  pacifism. 
They  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
latent  war  and  true  peace.  They  fall  into 
the  most  grotesque  phantasies.  They  think 
that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  form  of  agree- 
ment which  has  led  humanity  astray.  They 
"surprise"  us  with  model  treaties  worked  out 
to  the  smallest  detail.  They  fail  to  note  that 
it  is  the  will  which  most  governments  have 
lacked — the  will  to  law,  the  will  to  submit  to 
such  agreements,  and  the  far-sightedness  to 
see  their  value.  Their  primitive  point  makes 
them  miss  the  salient  point.  They  offer  us 
formulas,  thinking  that  humanity  is  bleeding 
because  it  could  not  discover  the  secret  of 
their  composition.  They  do  not  suspect  that 
formulas  are  merely  unimportant  accessories. 
A  beautiful  treaty  for  world-organization  could 
be  made  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  only  the  will 
were  there  to  give  it  life  and  to  enforce  it. 

Such  pacifists  are  dangerous  because  their 
mistakes  cast  discredit  upon  more  serious  pro- 
grammes. World-organization  can  not  be 
constructed  artificially,  and  there  must  be  no 
compulsion  in  it.  This  organization  will  come 
by  the  process  of  evolution,  and  such  inter- 
national cooperation  is  perfectly  conceivable 
without  external  force.  There  is  a  surer  bond 
than  mere  compulsion.  We  look  forward  to 
an  association  of  the  states  of  Europe,  in 
which  self-interest,  and  not  compulsion,  pro- 
duces and  maintains  association.  Dr.  Fried's 
formula  for  a  European  state  system  is :  "The 
exchange  of  individual  power  for  mutual  obli- 
gations." 

The  problem  is  not  easy.  Armaments  must 
be  gradually  reduced  as  mutual  association 
grows  in  strength  and  effectiveness.  The 
press  must  be  reformed.  Now  it  spreads  its 
poison  and  caricatures  the  spiritual  vision  of 
mankind  and  discredits  all  the  achievements 
of  the  human  spirit  in  progress  toward  inter- 
nationalism. Mediaeval  darkness  is  produced 
!  artificially  with  the  most  advanced  instru- 
ments of  modern  times.  It  is  the  worst  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  permanent  peace,  and 
the  hope  is  expressed  that  as  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  the  restoration  of  Europe,  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  free  us  from  this  un- 
worthy tyranny. 


Can  private  alliances  be  prevented,  alliances 
that  would  neutralize  the  effort  for  European 
organization  ?  It  is  alleged  that  present 
hatreds  are  too  strong  for  this.  But,  says  the 
author,  hate  is  not  a  political  reality.  It  is 
merely  a  discovery  of  diplomacy,  which  cre- 
ates popular  moods  in  order  to  cite  them  as 
a  justification  for  its  own  errors.  The  pres- 
ent allies  have  all  waged  bitter  wars  on  each 
other  in  the  course  of  the  past  century,  and 
almost  all  the  present  opponents  have  been 
allies  in  some  previous  war.  There  is  noth- 
ing real  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  a  Eu- 
ropean Alliance  for  the  separate  alliances  of 
today. 

In  a  brief  review  it  is  possible  to  give  but 
the  merest  outline  of  a  book  so  full  of  meat, 
the  result  of  years  of  thought  and  study. 
Much  in  the  way  of  concrete  and  constructive 
suggestion  can  not  be  touched  upon.  For 
that  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  book  itself. 
Of  the  future  Dr.  Fried  is  patiently  hopeful: 

We  must  remember  that  the  organization  of 
Europe  will  not  immediately  be  completed  by 
the  mere  treaty  of  peace.  It  will  be  only  a 
beginning,  a  mere  foundation.  Its  extension 
will  be  the  unremitting  task  of  decades. 
Friends  of  humanity,  turning  sadly  from  a 
Europe  thrilled  with  bloody  hallucinations,  are 
revived  by  the  vision  of  these  things  that  are 
to  be.  The  hour  will  come  when  their  work 
will  begin.  And  we  will  continue  to  hope  that 
it  will  achieve  its  purpose,  that  it  will  end 
a  tragic  period  of  human  history  and  give 
birth  to  a  happier. 


"International  Government,"  by  L.  S.  Woolf 
and  a  committee  of  the  Fabian  Society,  is  in 
many  respects  complementary  to  Dr.  Fried's 
"Reconstruction  of  Europe."  It  is,  so  tc 
speak,  an  exercise  book  from  which  may  be 
taken  any  number  of  illustrations  of  Dr. 
Fried's  generalizations.  The  book  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  investigation  on  the  question  of  a 
practical  form  of  international  government 
which  shall  act  as  a  preventive  of  war.  This 
investigation  was  undertaken  by  the  research 
department  of  the  Fabian  Society  through  the 
aid  of  an  endowment  provided  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Rowntree,  and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  L.  S. 
Woolf,  who  has  collected  and  arranged  a  re- 
markable amount  of  valuable  and  instructive 
material  bearing  on  the  subject  of  world  co- 
operation. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  book  is  essentially 
mechanistic.  The  extent  to  which  political 
internationalism  is  already  a  fact  is  shown  by 
a  careful  study  of  existing  treaties  and  insti- 
tutions and  by  the  implications  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  popular  ideas  of  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  are  shown  to  be  inaccu- 
rate and  not  in  harmony  with  the  facts.  Then 
follows  an  amazing  array  of  details  concern- 
ing the  international  organization  of  industry. 
This  will  come  with  surprise  to  any  one  who 
has  not  studied  the  formation  in  recent  years 
of  the  great  international  trusts  controlling 
many  lines  of  manufacture  and  business. 
These  business  men  are  not  limited  in  their 
operations  by  any  narrow  nationalism.  To 
picture  a  development  along  these  lines  that 
will  include  national  groups  in  economic  and 
politcal  union  is  not  to  paint  a  visionary 
Utopia;  but  a  further  stage  in  an  evolution 
already  begun. 

The  great  stumbling-block  to  the  growth  of 
international  interstate  government  is  the 
theory  and  passion  for  independence.  The 
tendency  is  to  regard  this  as  a  natural  and  un- 
reasoning instinct,  and  to  object  therefore 
that  internationalism  is  humanly  impossible. 
This,  however,  implies  the  obviously  false  as- 
sumption that  instincts  are  incapable  of  con- 
trol, of  being  deflected  from  bad  objects  to 
good,  by  reason  and  a  consciousness  of  truth 
and  facts.  The  passion  for  independence 
exists  and  must  be  taken  into  account.  But 
the  legal,  political,  and  diplomatic  theories  of 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  states  are 
illogical  and  the  result  of  confused  and  timid 
thinking ;  and  the  passion  for  independence 
directed  and  controlled  only  by  false  theory  is 
destructive  of  the  best  things  in  society  which 
mankind  has  so  slowly  and  so  labriously  ac- 
quired. Every  real  need  demanded  by  the 
passion  for  independence  is  provided  for  by 
local  self-government  and  autonomy  in  the 
things  that  concern  the  smaller  group.  Sepa- 
ratism in  matters  of  universal  interest  is  an 
anachronism  maintained  by  a  legal  fiction. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
concrete  proposition  for  the  establishment  of 
a  supernational  authority  with  a  complete 
machinery  of  international  institutions,  in- 
cluding a  high  court,  a  council,  and  a  secre- 
tariat, all  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  Fabian 
committee.  The  mass  of  detailed  information 
with  which  the  book  as  a  whole  is  made  up  is 
lightened  by  a  characteristic  introduction 
written  by  Bernard   Shaw. 


In  discussing  the  causes  and  objects  of  war, 
Professor  Powers  takes  a  very  different  view- 
point from  that  of  Dr.  Fried  and  Mr.  Woolf. 
"The  Things  Men  Fight  For"  attempts  to  sum- 
marize the  present  geographical,  ethnic,  eco- 
nomic, and  strategic  problems  that  he  con- 
siders make  war  inevitable.    After  reading  the 
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two  authors  above  mentioned,  he  leaves  you 
with  the  feeling  that  he  has  not  touched  the 
fundamentals,  but  rather  their  material  mani- 
festations. There  is  much  of  value  in  his 
clear  presentation  of  the  problems  of  the 
Mediterranean,  of  Constantinople,  of  the 
Baltic,  of  the  Far  East,  and  of  other  like 
questions.  In  all  of  them  he  sounds  the  note 
of  the  nineteenth  century  rather  than  of  the 
twentieth,  and  is  rather  lame  in  dealing  with 
Russia  and  with  the  Straits,  in  the  latter  case 
emphasizing  the  advantages  and  not  mention- 
ing the  liabilities  of  this  coveted  point. 

In  general  his  treatment  of  these  problems 
is  far  less  clear  and  scholarly  than  Herbert 
Adams  Gibbons'  "New  Map  of  Europe,"  and 
he  is  not  always  correct  in  matters  of  fact. 
He  owes  much  to  the  late  Admiral  Mahan, 
many  of  whose  studies  of  the  effect  and  trend 
of  sea-power  he  popularizes. 

In  dealing  with  proposed  remedies  for  war 
he  displays  good  critical  ability  and  pitilessly 
analyzes  the  fallacies  of  arbitration,  agree- 
ments to  delay  hostilities,  and  the  like,  but 
fails  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  such  things  as 
the  nature  and  development  of  nationality 
and  how  the  objects  of  national  ambition  may 
be  modified.  Lord  Cromer  was  rather  im- 
pressed with  the  book,  however,  and  in  the 
main  speaks  well  of  it  in  a  recent  review. 


Dr.  Krehbiel's  book,  "Nationalism,  War  and 
Society,"  is  to  be  especially  recommended  to 
all  those  who  have  pet  theories  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  war  from  the  world,  and  many 
books  setting  forth  beautiful  schemes  would 
never  have  been  published  i  f  their  authors 
had  only  consulted  it.  The  volume  is  not  a 
treatise  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  but  a  carefully  prepared  syllabus  cover- 
ing with  keen  and  logical  analysis  the  di  f- 
ferent  phases  of  nationalism  and  war  and 
their  relation  to  society. 

It  is  a  splendid  corrective  to  loose  thinking 
in  the  field  that  concerns  the  world  most  of 
all  today  and  the  bibliography  that  accompa- 
nies each  chapter  is  exceedingly  valuable.  If 
one  were  to  criticize  this  useful  book  of 
reference,  it  would  be  to  point  out  that  a 
chapter  analyzing  the  historical  development 
of  nationalism  would  have  added  to  its  value, 
and  that  the  treatment  of  interpenetration  and 
state  interference  in  behalf  of  business  in- 
terests of  its  nationals  in  other  lands  is  in- 
adequate.   

Of  Roland  Hugins'  book,  "The  Possible 
Peace,"  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  author 
claims  to  be  entirely  neutral,  and  that  the 
main  authorities  quoted  by  him  with  approval 
are  Norman  Angell,  C.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
David  Starr  Jordan,  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 
He  is  as  sophomoric  as  a  New  Republic  edi- 
torial. J.  B.  L. 

The  Restoration  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  Alfred  H. 
Fried.      New   York:    The  Macmillan    Company;    $1. 

International  Government.  By  L.  S.  Woolf. 
New   York:    Brentano's;    $2   net. 

The  Things  Men  Fight  For.  By  Dr.  II.  H. 
Powers.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

Nationalism,  War,  and  Society.  By  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Krehbiel.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.50  net. 

The  Possible  Peace.  By  Roland  Hugins.  New 
York:   The  Century  Company;   $1.25  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Old  New  England. 

This  new  and  delightful  volume  by  Mary 
Caroline  Crawford  will  be  found  a  worthy 
companion  to  "Old  Boston  Days  and  Ways" 
and  "Romantic  Days  in  Old  Boston"  that  pre- 
ceded it.  We  are  not  quite  so  much  inter- 
ested as  we  were,  says  the  author,  in  the 
battles  that  laid  the  foundations  of  the  na- 
tion, but  we  are  increasingly  interested  in  the 
domestic  life  of  the  men  who  fought  them. 
We  like  more  and  more  to  learn  of  their 
homes  and  of  the  ideas  by  which  they  were 
regulated. 

It  is  a  difficult  inquiry  and  one  that  has 
been  surprisingly  well  conducted.  Files  of 
Colonial  newspapers  are  not  readily  acces- 
sible, and  other  sources  of  information  are 
scarce.  But  industry  has  once  more  tri- 
umphed, and  so  here  we  have  a  wholly 
charming  series  of  sketches  written  with  a 
vivacity  that  never  flags  and  constituting  a 
reconstruction  of  early  days  that  is  satisfy- 
ingly  complete.  We  have  chapters  on  the 
"Little  Red  Schoolhouse,"  "'Tending  Meetin*," 
"Getting  Married,"  "Keeping  a  Diary,"  and  a 
dozen  other  topics,  all  admirably  representa- 
tive, and  illustrated  with  some  of  the  most 
charming  cuts  that  we  have  seen.  The  au- 
thor tells  us  that  she  has  tried  to  humanize 
for  future  generations  the  New  England  of 
a  vanished  day.  It  was  well  worth  doing  and 
it  has  been  well  done. 

Social  Life  in  Old  New  England.  By  Mary 
Caroline   Crawford.     Boston:    Little,    Brown  &   Co. 


A  Strong  Man's  House. 

The  author,  who  was  once  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  adopts  pacifism  for 
his  theme,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  does 
so  in  such  a  way  as  to  alienate  sympathy 
rather  than  to  foster  it.  The  war,  it  seems, 
was  created  by  the  aristocracy,  presumably 
for  the  financial  benefit  of  the  munition 
makers,  and  every  one  involved  in  the  war, 
from  the  recruiting  sergeant  upward,  is 
tainted  with  fraud  and  greed.  The  "con- 
scientious  objector,"    of   course,    is    a   martyr. 

The  hero,  if  there  can  be  said  to  be  one,  is 
Sir  Alfred  Horton-Brickett,  who  makes  muni- 
tions and  who  has  seven  children.  Two  of 
the  sons  are  in  the  army  and  there  is  also 
a  daughter  who  is  engaged  to  an  Anglicized 
German  who  promptly  joins  the  German  army. 
Presently  we  find  that  all  the  children,  ex- 
cept one  son  who  is  a  clergyman,  are  united 
in  denouncing  their  father  for  his  wicked 
occupation  and  eventually  they  persuade  him 
to  renounce  it  and  to  give  his  money  to  the 
church. 

Doubtless  the  author  means  well,  but  he 
certainly  will  not  save  the  world  by  his  pen. 
Moreover,  the  pacifists  ought  to  discourage 
him  at  all  costs,  for  he  makes  their  cause  a 
hateful  one. 

A  Strong  Man's  House.  By  Francis  Neilson. 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.50. 


Mr.  Wildridge  of  the  Bank. 
The  amusing  possibilities  of  an  Irish  vil- 
lage seem  to  be  boundless.  One  might  sup- 
pose that  G.  A.  Birmingham  had  exhausted 
that  vein,  but  now  comes  Lynn  Doyle  with  a 
story  of  bubbling  humor  equal  to  anything  of 
its  kind.  An  old  resident  of  the  little  Irish 
seaport  is  supposed  to  have  been  left  a  for- 
tune which  is  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  in  general.  The  people,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  are  quite  willing.  All  fac- 
tional differences  disappear  under  the  uni- 
fying bond  of  money.  The  lion  lies  down 
with  the  lamb,  that  is  to  say  the  Sinn  Feiner 
with  the  Orangeman,  and  the  Protestant  with 
the  Catholic.  There  is  a  delightful  girl  who 
cooperates  with  "Mr.  Wildridge  of  the  Bank" 
to  prevent  the  joke  from  going  too  far,  and 
so  at  last  we  have  a  stage  well  filled  with  real 
human  men  and  women,  and  as  typical  an 
Irish  crowd  as  any  one  need  wish  to  have. 

Mr.  Wildridge  of  the  Bank.  By  Lynn  Doyle. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.30 
net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Berton  Braley,  the  poet-author  of  "Things 
As  They  Are,"  just  published  by  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  and  "Songs  of  the  Work- 
aday World,"  is  another  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful writer  who  has  "had  his  troubles"  with 
magazine  editors.  Braley  confessed  recently 
in  a  small  gathering  of  literary  people  that  he 
was  a  devotee  of  the  cult  of  "persistency" 
in  the  siege  of  editorial  sanctums.  He  backed 
up  his  admission  by  displaying  a  poem  which 
has  been  quoted  the  country  over,  but  which 
was  turned  down  sixty-four  times,  eventually 
being  accepted  by  an  editor  in  whose  office 
the  poem  had  reposed  on  several  occasions 
and  on  each  occasion  been  refused. 

The  final  volume  of  the  Original  Narra- 
tives of  Early  American  History  Series 
(Scribners)  will  be  published  very  soon.  It  is 
entitled  "Early  Narratives  of  the  Northwest," 
edited  by  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  It  includes  narratives 
of  the  Journey  of  Raymbault  and  Jogues  to 


the  Sault,  1641;  Father  Allouez's  Journey  to 
Lake  Superior,  1665-1667 ;  Father  Allouez's 
Wisconsin  Journey,  1669-1670 ;  The  Journey 
of  Dollier  and  Galinee,  by  Galineo,  1669-1670; 
The  Mississippi  Voyage  of  Jolliet  and  Mar- 
quette, 1673 ;  Marquette's  Last  Voyage,  1674- 
1675;  La  Salle's  Discoveries,  1678-1690,  and 
many   others. 

The  Century  Company's  publications  for  the 
month  will  be  as  follows:  "Inside  the  Ger- 
man Empire,"  by  Herbert  Bayard  Swope ; 
"Why  Men  Fight,"  by  Bertrand  Russell,  and 
"Succeeding  with  What  You  Have,"  by 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

"A  Basis  for  Durable  Peace,"  an  examina- 
tion of  the  elements  underlying  a  permanent 
peace  after  this  war,  written  by  a  distin- 
guished publicist  who  signs  himself  "Cosmos," 
will  be  published  shortly  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  The  author,  whose  reputation  is 
world  wide,  withholds  his  name  because  he 
wishes  to  speak  as  a  citizen  of  no  particular 
nation,  but  of  the  world. 

Many  are  the  instances  of  German  war- 
time thrift  recorded  in  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope's  "Inside  the  German  Empire."  Noth- 
ing is  permitted  to  be  carried  off  the  battle- 
fields as  souvenirs,  Mr.  Swope  says.  The 
debris  is  carefully  sorted  over,  and  every 
article  that  German  ingenuity  can  bring  into 
usefulness  again  is  sent  back  to  the  quarter- 
master's depot.  Throughout  the  empire  there 
are  collecting  stations  for  all  sorts  of  old 
things — old  bottles,  shoes,  pieces  of  rubber, 
news  and  wrapping  papers,  brass,  steel,  cop- 
per, tin,  string,  rags — nothing  is  thrown  away. 
Once  a  month  these  articles  are  gathered 
up  from  every  city  and  village  and  worked 
over. 

Harper  &  Brothers  opened  their  spring 
publishing  season  with  "Wildfire,"  a  new 
novel  by  Zane  Grey.  The  date  of  publication 
was  January   12th. 

The  Chicago  Post  has  just  published  a  list 
of  the  best  books  of  the  year;  the  titles  being 
grouped  according  to  subject-matter.  Out  of 
a  total  of  twelve  volumes  listed  under  the 
heading  of  American  fiction  five  are  Mac- 
millan  publications — Nathan  Kussy's  "The 
Abyss,"  Mary  S.  Watts*  "The  Rudder,"  Ed- 
ward H.  Lewis'  "Those  About  Trench,"  Wil- 
liam Allen  White's  "God's  Puppets,"  and 
Alice  Brown's  "The  Prisoner."  In  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  English  fiction  are  found  "Mr. 
Britling  Sees  It  Through,"  by  H.  G.  Wells; 
"The  Brook  Kerith,"  by  George  Moore;  "The 
Belfry,"  by  May  Sinclair,  and  "Green  Alleys," 
by  Eden  Phillpotts.  Among  the  volumes  in- 
cluded in  the  European  fiction  are  Dostoev- 
ski's "The  Raw  Youth,"  Chekhov's  "The  Dar- 
ling and  Other  Stories,"  and  Kuprin's  "The 
Duel." 

Basanta  Koomar  Roy,  author  of  "Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore :  The  Man  and  His  Poetry,"  is 
one  of  the  younger  Hindu  writers.  He  re 
ceived  his  early  training  in  his  native  India, 
coming  to  this  country  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is 
therefore  admirably  suited  to  interpret  the 
life  and  thought  of  his  native  land  to  West- 
ern readers.  For  the  Bookman  Mr.  Roy  is 
writing  four  papers  on  the  women  poets  of 
India,  to  be  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
pictures.  The  first  will  be  on  Kamini  Roy, 
called  the  greatest  of  the  woman  poets  of 
India. 

"The  Russian  George  Bernard  Shaw  or  the 
Russian  Mark  Twain" — this  is  Anton  Chek- 
hov as  the  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  sees  him.  Two  new  books  of  Chek- 
hov's, "'Ihe  Darling  and  Other  Stories"  and 
"The  Duel  and  Other  Stories,"  have  just  ap- 
peared in  translations  by  Constance  Garnett. 

Gustavus  Ohlinger's  "Their  True  Faith  and 
Allegiance"  has  been  pronounced  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  the  best  work  he  has  read  on 
the  subject  of  Americanism.  "Every  man," 
he  maintains,  "who  can  not  submit  to  the 
principles  and  ideals  laid  down  in  this  book 
would  do  better  to  go  back  to  Germany,  Ire- 
land, England,  Russia,  France,  or  anywhere." 
"Their  True  Faith  and  Allegiance"  is  one 
of  the  volumes  in  Our  National  Problems  Se- 
ries, which  contains  also  William  Brown  Mo- 
loney's "The  Heritage  of  Tyre,"  Washington 
Gladden's  "The  Forks  of  the  Road,"  Owen 
Wister's  "The  Pentecost  of  Calamity,"  Fran- 
ces A.  Kellor's  "Straight  America,"  and  Royal 
Dixon's  "Americanization." 

The  author  of  "The  Pan-German  Plot  Un- 
masked," which  the  Scribners  are  about  to 
publish,  anticipated  and  prophesied  the  Ger- 
man peace  proposal.  In  this  book  by  Andre 
Cheradame,  the  French  publicist  says  that 
Germany  had  a  scheme  whereby,  after  certain 
events  which  have  now  occurred,  the  Ger- 
mans would  step  forward  with  an  air  of  mag- 
nanimity and  would  offer  what  appeared  tc 
be  a  generous  peace  and  acknowledgment  of 
defeat ;  that  they  hoped  thereby  to  get  the 
most  important  part  of  what  they  had  fought 
for  in  the  idea  that  would  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  final  world  dominion. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


A  Passing  at  Midnight. 
What  was  it   that  passed  in  the   twilight — 

What  was  it  went  singing  by? 
Dust  wakens  so   many  a  dream, 

And  each  dream   its  cry. 

I  will    go   home  to   the  evening  star — 

To  a  Light  that  is  set  at  the  edge  of  the  world, 

As  another  goes  home  to  the   cottage   lamp 

By  the    forest-side   when   the  day    is   done. 

I   will   go    home   to   the   evening   star. 
I   am  only   awaiting   the   twilight   wind: 
Then   will  open  softly  the   silver  door; 
And  the  lifting  wind  will  bear  me  in. 

I   will   go   home  to  the   evening  star. 
There   are   the    tables   with   delicate    food; 
There   are   the    couches    spread    over    with    dreams, 
And    the  chambers   are   scented    with    sweeter  than 
rose. 

I   will  go  home  to  the  evening  star. 
There  will  be  faces  divine — as  of  gods; 
There  will  be  music — gone  voices  returned; 
And    there    will    be    laughter,     and     wonder — and 
tearsl 

I   will  go    home  to   the   evening  star, 

To    the    Light    that    is    set    at    the    edge    of    the 

world.     .     .      . 
Only  now  do  I  see  that,  long  ago  lost, 
I   have  always  been   only   retracing  my   steps. 

Dusk  wakens  so  many  a  dream, 
And  each   dream   its  ancient  cry — 

What  was  it  tliat  passed  in   the  twilight, 
Fading  on  high? 

— Edith  Thomas,  in  New   York   Times. 


The  Ghosts. 
When   the   rain   and   the   lonely   night  begin 
There  are  ghosts  at  the  door,  and  I  call  them  in; 
And  one  is  the  ghost  of  Love  laid  low 
Under  the  lilies  of  long  ago; 
Too  pure  and  sweet  for  a  world   like  this 
Where  the  thorn's  blood  crimsons  the  rose's  kiss; 
The  love    as    deep    as    heaven    is  high: 
Memory's  music   and    Memory's   sigh. 

This  is  the  ghost  of  Love  that  stands 
At  the  door  of  life    when   the  lonely   lands 
Are    whelmed    in    the    Night,    when    the    dark    de- 
scends 
And    even  the  stars   are  like   lost   friends — 
Spirits  to  whom  no  grace  is  given, 
That  can  not  find  their  way  in  heaven! 

0  ghost  of  Love!      O   dream  of  light! 
Come  in,   come  in   from  the  homeless  Night! 

Come  in,  from  the  Night  and  the  phantom  ways, 
With   the  gleams  and  dreams  of  the  golden  days! 
The   world  is  so   weary,  the  Night  so   long, 
And   the    break   o'    the   heart's    in  the   soul   o'   the 

song. 
This  is  your  haven   and  this  is  your  own  place — 
With    the    tears    of   the    years    falling    over    Love's 

face 

1  shall  hold  you  in  peace,  after  parting  and  pain, 
Till   God's   Voice  shall   call  you  to  Heaven   again. 

— Kansas   City   Star. 


St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 
"Michael,    Michael,    Captain   of  all   the  Host, 

What    news    of    the    battle,    what    news    of    the 
slain? 
Stands   fast   the   enemy   still   at   every  post — 

See  we   not   yet   the   ending,    for   they  who   still 
remain? 

"Lo,    the    warfare    rageth,    more    terrible    than    be- 
fore; 
The    Earth    is    foul    with    corpses,    the    air    thick 
with  cries; 
The    spirits   pass    unceasing   through    Death's   great 
door, 
And    women's    sobs    mount    endlessly    unto    the 
quiet    skies." 

"I   am  the   Leader   of   all   the  Hosts   of  Heaven; 

Against   the   Lord   of   Evil   I  wage  my   deathless 

fight; 

To  me  the  Overthrowing  from  the  first  was  given; 

God    saw    the    victory    when    still     was    ageless 

night. 

"There  are  those  who  join  me.      Of   these  I,   too, 
am   Lord; 
They     leave     your     human     quarrels     and     come 
within  our  lines. 
And  together  gleaming  we  battle  for  the  Lord; 
They   are   fighting   in   your    midst — but   ye  know 
not  the  signs. 

"They   fight  in   all    the  Armies — each  nation    gives 
them  birth; 
Ye    give    their    names    no    honor — for    your    eyes 
are  blind; 
Ye    would    drive    them — an   ye  could — to    the    ends 
of  all  the  Earth; 
And   they  fight   for  God  among  you — ye  men  of 
humankind." 

"Michael,    Michael,    will    the    end    not    come    in 
sight? 
When    shall    we    kneel    in    rapture    before    the 
Prince    of    Peace  ?" 
"When    ye    have    joined    our    forces,    and    fight    as 
these    men    fight, 
Shall    the    Victory    be    given    and    your    warfare 
cease." 
— Annabel  Jackson,  in  the   Westminster  Gazette. 


Two  years  and  more  of  war  have  not  put 
an  end  to  the  distinctly  pacifist  activities  of 
Palmer  Cox's  Brownies.  Of  "The  Brownie? 
at  Home"  a  thirteenth  edition  has  just  been 
required,  and  of  "The  Brownies  in  the 
Philippines,"  a  remote  colony  not  yet  quite 
forgotten  by  the  American  people,   a  fourth. 
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NOTABLE  FEATURES 
OF  THE  YEAR  1916 

Among  notable  engineering  features  of 
1916  may  be  mentioned  the  raising  of  the 
Spaulding  Dam  to  the  260-foot  level,  and 
the  completion  of  the  Halsey  and  Wise 
power  plants  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company.  The  addition  of  thirty-five 
feet  to  the  great  dam  means  an  increase 
of  the  company's  water  storage  of  50  per 
cent.  This  also  means  far  more  electric 
power,  as  well  as  more  water  for  the 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  of  the  foothills 
and  in  parts  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  two  new  water-power  plants  are 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  deciduous 
fruit  region  of  that  part  of  the  state.  The 
Halsey  plant  is  located  in  Christian  Val- 
ley, near  Clipper  Gap.  It  was  formally 
put  in  operation  December  8th,  when  the 
clossing  of  a  switch  added  16,750  horse- 
power to  the  company's  electric  dis- 
tributing system.  It  is  a  modern  plant  in 
every  sense. 

The  Wise  plant.  No.  5  of  the  South 
Yuba-Bear  River  development,  is  located 
in  Auburn  Ravine,  near  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  has  not  yet  been  connected  with 
the  system,  but  that  ceremony  is  scheduled 
for  an  early  date,  when  the  aggregate  of 
horsepower  at  the  disposal  of  consumers 
of  electricity  will  be  increased  by  another 
16,750. 

On  the  financial  side  the  company  has 
to  record  the  complete  success  of  its  plan 
of  home  financing,  described  by  Eastern 
admirers  as  part-mutualization.  It  is  a 
feather  in  the  cap  of  "Pacific  Service"  as 
a  home  industry  to  be  able  to  record  that 
out  of  7328  stockholders,  4484  are  resi- 
dents of  California.  It  speaks  for  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public  it  serves, 
for  the  establishment  of  those  relations  of 
mutual  esteem  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer that  are  essential  to  complete  com- 
mercial success  in  this  age  of  progress. 
That  "Pacific  Service"  securities  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  those  accepted  as  col- 
lateral for  the  $250,000,000  loan  made  to 
the  British  government  throueh  T.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  is  another  indicit:  t  in 

the   world    of   finance   this    i 
garded  as  founded  upon  rock. 
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'EXPERIENCE." 


The  public,  by  its  wholesale  patronage  of 
"Even-woman,"  has  proved  that  it  likes  alle- 
gories. It  must  be  because  the  authors  kindly 
oblige  their  patrons  by  making  them  so  com- 
prehensible. And  always,  with  ever  fresh 
solicitude  and  tender  comprehension,  they  in- 
troduce a  cabaret  scene.  How  well  educated 
the  clerical  gentlemen  who  are  invited  to  be 
reverend  and  revered  deadheads,  how  knowing 
they  must  begin  to  feel  in  regard  to  the  caba- 
ret night  life.  I  suppose  they  believe  it  is  all 
founded  on  actualities.     Perhaps  it  is.     Is  it  ? 

In  "Experience"  we  find  considerable  re- 
semblance to  "Everywoman,"  only  in  this  case 
Youth,  a  joyous  and  confident  male,  gayly 
launches  his  bark  of  life  down  the  stream  of 
time,  and,  like  Everywoman  in  the  play  of  that 
name,  finds  that  a  decent  proportion  of  the 
virtues  and  a  large  and  enthusiastic  collection 
of  the  vices  attend  his  advent.  Like  Every- 
woman, also,  Youth  begins  his  career  in  an 
atmosphere  of  homely  simplicity.  Love  and 
Hope  see  him  off,  and  Ambition,  a  stern  and 
uncompromising  mentor,  urges  him  on.  Love 
does  not  like  Ambition,  but  Hope  is  a  con- 
firmed optimist.  Everything  goes  with  Hope, 
except  her  arms,  which  hang  stiffly  to  her 
sides.  The  two  girls  gave  us  an  awful  jolt. 
Their  voices !  Their  crudity  !  But  we  took 
heart  of  grace.  For,  though  there  wasn't  any- 
thing to  Ambition  except  a  big,  resounding 
voice  and  a  fine,  martial  bearing,  Youth  was 
promising.  He — or,  rather,  Conrad  Nagel — 
was  probably  nervous  at  his  first  entrance, 
for  he  was  a  little  explosive.  But  after  he 
had  become  used  to  his  audience  the  ex- 
plosiveness  calmed  down  to  an  agreeable  and 
very  appropriate  elan,  and  the  young  man 
showed  intelligence,  humor,  and  sentiment; 
sentiment,  not  sentimentality ;  which  is  a 
feather  in  any  player's  cap. 

And,  in  remembering  the  promised  cabaret 
scene,  says  we  to  ourselves,  says  we,  "Of 
course  they'll  put  their  best  foot  foremost 
with  the  cabaret  girls."  So  Youth,  early  in 
the  game,  met  Pleasure,  a  good-looking  girl 
with  a  real,  speaking  voice  (those  of  Love 
and  Hope  were  only  imitations) .  Pleasure 
wore  glittering  clothes,  and  beckoned.  For- 
tunately for  our  entertainment,  Youth  turned 
his  back  on  plain,  gray  Opportunity  and  fol- 
lowed Pleasure  on  the  way  to  the  Primrose 
Path.  Experience,  dear  teacher,  stayed  by 
him.  We  rather  liked  Experience.  So  did 
Youth.  Experience  did  not  give  prosy  advice, 
but  just  let  Youth  go  his  pace,  select  his 
friends,  and  reach  his  own  conclusions.  Ed- 
mund Elton  bestowed  presence,  a  histrionic 
countenance,  and  well-read  lines  on  this  con- 
stant attendant  of  Youth. 

The  Primrose  Path,  of  course,  led  to  the 
cabaret  scene.  Here  were  Pleasure  and  Song, 
Excitement,  Fashion  and  Frivolity,  Beauty 
and  Pride,  Wealth,  suffering  from  age  and 
satiety-,  and  the  meaner  satellites  that  attend 
Youth  and  Pleasure.  Snob  and  Deceit  were 
there,  Slander  trying  to  blacken  reputations, 
and  Intoxication,  urging  Youth  on  to  over- 
indulgence with  her  silly  but  infectious  mirth. 
Passion  came  last  to  tempt  Youth  in  his  mood 
of  surrender ;  a  hectic  dame,  this,  standing, 
with  wreathing  arms,  in  a  purple  light,  and 
making  tropic  allusions  to  her  "burning  body." 
Probably  in  consideration  of  the  reverend 
deadheads  Youth  rounded  this  cape  almost 
unstung,  although  he  did  take  refuge  from  the 
temptress  in  the  arms  of  Intoxication. 

So  Youth,  having  cut  his  eye-teeth  in  caba- 
ret night  life,  traveled  gayly  on  to  the  "cor- 
ridors of  chance,"  and  ventured  his  luck  on 
the  gaming-table.  Here  was  a  cloud  of  per- 
sonified abstractions — System,  Superstition, 
Caution,  Temptation,  Venture,  Chance,  etc. 
This  scene  was  really  more  interesting  than 
the  Primrose  Path,  because  it  seemed  to  be 
treated  in  a  realistic  manner.  At  any  rate 
the  way  in  which  Youth  heeded  the  insidious 
urgings  of  Chance  and  plunged  on  to  the 
'Tve-got-to-go-to-work  stage"  interested,  and 
the  numerous  small  parts  were  well  repre- 
sented. Joseph  Weber's  Good  Nature,  Dun- 
can P?nwarden's  Superstition,  Chiltonham 
Faulkn-  r's  Despair,   John   Harrington's  agree- 

.--  z   /ent  Chance,  and  the  business-like  im- 

:ur     bility     of     George     Berry's     Roulette 

-  these    and    some    minor    characters 

i    all    effective    contributions    to    the    suc- 

::  "The  Fourth  Episode."     The  act  fitly 


concludes  with  Youth's  first  acquaintance  with 
tragedy  and  death,  and  it  made  a  demand  on 
the   young  player   which   he   met   successfully. 

In  "The  Street  of  Disillusion"  Youth,  now 
impoverished  and  shabby  after  his  bout  with 
the  gaming-table,  meets  all  his  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances of  "The  Primrose  Path."  They, 
of  course,  cut  him  dead.  And  now  he  plods 
his  weary  way  to  "The  House  of  Last  Re- 
sort." In  other  words,  he  gets  a  job.  It  is 
as  a  waiter  that  poor  little  old  Youthie  ac- 
cepts the  doom  of  Adam.  And  as  a  waiter  in 
a  humble  little  eating  and  drinking  house  he 
sees  many  of  the  down-and-outs — Rogue, 
Makeshift,  Frailty-,  Indolence,  and  so  forth. 
The  Primrose-Path  group  come  to  have  a 
swig  of  beer  and  amuse  themselves  by  wit- 
nessing the  antics  of  the  down-and-outs. 
Wealth — very  well  played  by  Albert  Gran — 
makes  up  to  Frailty,  a  neat  little  piece  of 
humanity  in  sombre  black,  played  by  Flor- 
ence Flinn,  who  made  a-  modest  little  hit  in 
the  part.  Youth  has  several  misadventures, 
and  is  forthwith  deprived  of  his  job  by  Make- 
shift, his  surly  boss.  And,  as  Pleasure  and 
all  her  ornate  crew  leave  the  scene,  Youth, 
attended  only  by  Experience,  is  left  to  dolor- 
ous semi -solitude.  But — alas  ! — this  solitude 
is  invaded  by  the  dreary  figure  of  Poverty. 
Wan,  murky,  clothed  in  rags,  Poverty  really 
gives  us  a  creeping  chill  of  antipathy,  and 
precipitates  Youth  into  a  state  of  passionate 
revolt.  To  evade  the  chilling  apparition 
Youth  plunges  still  lower.  He  meets  Degra- 
dation, Delusion,  and  Crime,  and  Experience 
says  with  his  fine,  actorial  voice  and  phrase, 
"Now  only  a  miracle  can   save  him." 

The  miracle  turns  out  to  be  a  very  simple 
affair — the  voices  of  the  past,  speaking  in 
the  memories  evoked  by  organ  music.  Youth 
repels  his  new,  sinister  comrades,  and  shabby, 
disillusioned,  but  sound  in  wind,  limb,  and 
morals,  wends  his  way  back  to  faithful  Love, 
who  waits  him  in  her  vine-wreathed  cottage, 
with  eyes  still  full  of  dreams.  At  least  they 
are  supposed  to  be,  and,  for  Youth's  sake,  we 
will  put  up  with  the  deficiencies  of  his  lad> 
Love  and  try  to  overlook  the  flavor  of  bread 
and  butter. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  is  gotten  up 
for  the  more  simple-minded  public,  although 
it  had  its  first  baptism,  it  seems,  in  the 
Lambs'  Club.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  average  mime  is  very  theatrically  obvious 
in  his  tastes.  He  is  all  for  superficial  ef- 
fectiveness, and  knows  not  subtlety.  The  so- 
phisticated and  discriminating  observer  of  the 
drama  will  not  care  for  "Experience."  There 
is  a  sort  of  disarming  childishness  about  the 
simplicity  of  the  allegory.  Yet  one  can  under- 
stand the  appeal  it  makes  to  those  who  love 
clear,  unshaded  outlines.  Nobody,  in  seeing 
"Experience,"  has  to  do  any  groping,  or  prac- 
tice divination.  All  is  as  comprehensible  as 
the  Third  Reader. 

There  is  a  big  enough  public  who  likes  en- 
tertainment of  this  kind  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  the  producers  to  spend  money 
on  "Experience."  The  play  has  a  handsome 
dress,  all  the  players  are  selected  for  their 
fitness  for  the  roles,  the  girls,  if  not  beauti- 
ful, are  at  least  pretty-,  as  girls  go,  and  Max 
Bendix's  incidental  music  is  successful  in  its 
sympathetic    and   mood-moulding   possibilities. 

The  male  players,  as  generally  happens  in 
these  spectacle  plays  with  big  casts,  outshine 
the  women,  who  are  so  often  raw  in  detail 
and  ill-equipped  in  voice.  There  are  such 
clouds  of  pretty  girls  on  the  stage  who  can 
turn  a  trick  or  two  that  it  is  rather  surprising 
the  producers  allowed  such  a  poor  impression 
to  be  made  at  the  start  by  allowing  such 
green  girls  to  fill  the  roles  of  Love  and  Hope. 


"TWIN  BEDS." 


This  clever  American  farce  is  a  typical 
American  product,  played  in  the  typical 
American  style.  It  rushes  by  like  the  wind 
in  order  to  obviate  the  spectator's  ability  to 
pause  and  think.  If  one  has  seen  it  before 
— and  I  rather  gained  the  idea  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  audience  had  come  a  second 
time  to  laugh  at  its  breathless  complications 
— it  is  not  so  easy  to  drink  the  waters  of  a 
farcical  nepenthe. 

But  all  the  joints  and  angles  are  so  deftly 
fitted  together  that  when  'Twin  Beds"  is  a 
novelty  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  unfrivolous 
not  to  be  amused.  It  is  one  of  those  light, 
light  pieces  that  leave  absolutely  nothing  be- 
hind but  the  sense  of  an  evening  happily  dis- 
posed of ;  which  is  all  that  the  average  f arce- 
patronizer  asks. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  like  a  dash 
or  so  of  real  human  nature  in  a  farce,  such 
as,  for  instance,  Avery  Hopwood  introduced 
in  "Fair  and  Warmer."  In  that,  the  virtuous 
husband — start  not,  unvirtuous  ones — is  really 
founded  on  actualities.  And  he  has  the  op- 
portunity of  throwing  in  a  touch  or  so  of 
genuine  feeling,  which,  instead  of  conflicting 
with  the  farcical  rush  of  things,  really 
heightens  both  the  interest  and  the  humor; 
principally,  I  should  judge,  because  he  is  real, 
and  not  a  farce  automaton. 

Now  in  "Twin  Beds"  they  are  all  farce  au- 


tomatons. They  are  always  obliged  to  have 
good  players  in  the  roles  of  Signora  Monii 
and  Norah,  but  there  is  really  no  need  to 
look  very  far  for  players  good  enough  to  fit 
into  the  other  roles.  Marguerite  Risser,  for 
example,  is  rather  raw  and  unfinished.  She 
has  an  irritating  little  habit  of  saying 
"Harree !"  and  "Hurree !"  like  an  over-con- 
scientious schoolchild  whose  zeal  strives  to 
atone  for  the  lack  of  a  fine  ear.  And  she 
bleats  like  a  silly  little  nanny-goat  when  she 
registers  one  of  Blanche  Hawkins*  numerous 
starts  of  stammered  discomfiture.  But  all  the 
same  with  her  pretty  face  and  kittenish, 
nestling  wa>'s,  she  gives  a  very  faithful  repre- 
sentation in  type  of  those  insubstantial  Amer- 
ican girls  suggestive  of  papier  mache  stuffed 
with  meringue,  who  marry  by  instinct,  and  at 
an  early  age,  evolving  later  into  confirmed  in- 
valids, confirmed  divorcers,  or  confirmed 
mothers,   according  to  temperament. 

Although,  unlike  J.  Morrill  Morrison,  she 
is  new  to  us  in  the  farce,  the  two  are  alike 
in  the  effect  they  give  of  having  said  their 
lines  so  many  times  that  they  have  become 
meaningless  to  them.  Neither  of  them,  in 
spite  of  being  obliged  to  be  stressful  and  em- 
phatic, is  quite  able  to  talk  with  simple  natu- 
ralness and  normal  accent.  They  are  the 
victims   of  the   long-run   system. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  also  in  appearance  a  good 
choice  for  the  role  of  the  young  husband. 
Temperamentally  he  strikes  me  as  not  a  far- 
ceur, having  recourse  entirely  to  physical 
demonstration  for  humorous  effects.  But  he 
fills  out  for  the  eye  the  image  of  the  good- 
looking  young  American  whose  athletic  pro- 
portions are  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  in 
a  business  office,  and  whose  resultant  irrita- 
bility keeps  his  household  on  the  jump.  Mr. 
Morrison  is  obliged  to  do  a  great  deal  to  help 
along  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  Luis  Al- 
berni  as  Monti  has  the  stage  to  himself  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  time,  but  it  is  really 
Antoinette  Rochte  and  Bess  Stafford  who 
carry  the  major  part  of  the  most  genuine 
humor   of   the   performance. 

Antoinette  Rochte,  as  the  wife  of  the 
philandering  tenor,  is  a  valuable  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  performance.  As  a  farceur  she 
goes  the  whole  thing,  "root,  hog,  or  die,"  and 
her  wild,  windy  rushes  and  frantic  attitudes 
are  characterized  by  that  farcical  abandon 
that,  with  all  his  conscientious  endeavor,  Mr. 
Morrison  can  not  quite  compass.  Antoinette 
Rochte's  delivery  of  Signora  Monti's  slangily- 
worded  perplexities  is  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  the  contrast  between  the  tea-pot 
tempests  of  the  tumultuous  Signora  and  the 
cool  pertness  and  Irish  sang  froid  of  Norah 
constitutes  one  of  the  successes  of  the  farce. 

Bess  Stafford  fills  the  role  of  Norah,  and 
does  it  admirably,  making  of  that  ministering 
maiden  the  cool  and  slightly  contemptuous 
commentator  of  her  presumable  betters  which 
we  meekly  realize,  in  illuminated  moments,  is 
the  privilege  which  servants  allow  themselves 
as  a  reimbursement  for  the  disadvantages  of 
service. 

Luis  Alberni  has  plenty-  of  temperament  for 
the  role  of  Monti,  although,  perhaps,  not 
quite  a  sufficiency  of  humor.  William 
Weston,  although  good  in  his  small  part, 
a  little  overstresses  the  sappiness  of  Andrew 
Larkin,  and  Martha  McGraw,  a  slight,  pretty 
blonde,  rather  understresses  the  wrath  and 
jealousy   of  Andrew's  sweetheart. 

I  had  a  slight  sense  of  warmed-overness 
during  the  performance,  shared,  it  seemed  to 
me,  by  the  audience  in  general.  On  the  whole 
they  would  have  done  better  to  send  us  some- 
thing new  in  kind,  for  New  York,  at  present, 
is  given  over  to  the  frivolities  of  the  drama. 


WHITE  SLAVERS  AGAIN. 


Occasionally  I  go  to  a  moving-picture  play 
from  curiosity  to  see  if  they  have  evolved 
anything  new  or  novel  since  my  last  visit. 
And  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart  and 
truthfully  say  that  as  a  general  thing  they 
have  not.  The  cult  of  the  moving-picture 
player,  the  scheme  of  the  moving-picture  play, 
seems  to  be  rigidifying  into  a  series  of  fixed 
conventions.  They  have  even  returned  to  the 
white  slave  drama  again,  as  I  have  recently 
noticed  advertisements  of  several  plays  of  the 
kind,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  really  pa- 
thetic lack  of  invention,  as  the  white  slave 
dramas  are  all  more  or  less  alike. 

"It  May  Be  Your  Daughter,"  which  I  saw 
recently  at  the  Theatre  St.  Francis,  offered  its 
hospitality  gratis  to  the  clergy  of  the  city. 
This  caused,  perhaps,  a  slight  difference  in 
the  presentation  of  the  scenes  of  revelry  in 
the  gilded  halls  of  vice.  But  otherwise  things 
were  very  much  the  same.  The  piece  is  sup- 
posed to  advocate  the  enlightenment  of  young 
girls  concerning  the  nature  of  the  perils 
which  may  surround  them,  but  the  principal 
girl  character  is  kidnapped  by  means  of  a 
ruse  which  is  practiced  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother.  Hence,  previous  knowledge  would 
not  have  saved  her. 

What  I  principally  notice  in  these  occa- 
sional trips  to  the  silent  drama  is  a  total 
lack  of  histrionic  development  in  the  players. 


In  New  York  they  have  recently  had  some 
very  good  work  presented  in  pantomime. 
Mme.  Pilar-Morin — whom  we  saw  here  once 
quite  a  number  of  years  ago — delighted  those 
who  appreciate  pantomime  of  really  artistic 
merit.  This  sort  of  thing  we  saw  in  its  full 
flower  with  the  recent  Diaghileff  Russian 
Ballet.  The  whole  country'  bas  seen  Pavlova 
often  enough  to  know  its  possibilities.  And 
yet  we  see  in  the  "movies"  the  same  series 
of  conventionalized  effects.  How  monotonous, 
for  instance,  is  the  dilated  gaze  of  the  girl 
who  listens  to  the  lengthy  yarn  of  Ruth 
Spencer.  How  banal  is  Ruth's  look  of  virtu- 
ous endurance.  And  are  the  police  always 
as  brutal  with  people  whose  guilt  is  as  yet 
unproved  as  these  uncompromising  agents  of 
the  law  ?  If  I  should  faint  and  some  one 
would  try  to  still  further  knock  out  my  fail- 
ing breath  with  the  proffer  of  a  large  glass  of 
water,  I  think  the  weight  of  my  disapproval 
at  this  violation  of  common  sense  would  tend 
to  bring  me  to.  But  that  isn't  why  they  do  it 
in  plays.  It  is  a  stage  convention,  and  when 
any  one  faints  some  one  always  rushes  for 
the  water-bottle.  It  is  the  only  time,  indeed, 
that  that  severely  simple  object  has  a  chance 
in  the  drama,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
complain,  when  I  think,  for  instance,  of  all 
the  gay-colored  beverages  seen  in  "Fair  and 
Warmer." 

But  conventions  in  the  drama  that  become 
too  fixed  are  deadly.  It  seems,  for  instance, 
as  if  it  were  impossible  to  escape  the  conven- 
tion of  the  lustful  attack  on  the  virtuous 
heroine.  X,  who  takes  his  wife  and  ten  or 
twelve-year-old  girl  regularly  to  the  "movies," 
has  a  habit  now  of  rising  resignedly  when  he 
sees  it  imminent.  "Time  for  the  usual  rape," 
he  breathes  in  his  wife's  ear ;  "I'll  toddle 
along  with  the  kiddie  and  wait  for  you  out- 
side." So  father  goes  out  and  buys  kiddie 
pop-corn,  and  mother  stays  and  is  comfort- 
ably thrilled  with  horror.  We  women  always 
are  in  scenes  of  the  sort,  but  we  won't  be 
able  to  keep  it  up,  for  they  are  becoming 
hackneyed.  They  had  the  usual  scene  in  "If 
May  Be  Your  Daughter,"  and  I  noticed  that 
the  women  in  the  audience  wore  an  air  of 
accustomedness  to  this  sort  of  thing,  for  it 
has  become  a  stage  convention. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Hurricane  Isle  is  Maine's  one  town  that  has 
virtually  passed  away.  Yet  not  long  ago,  as 
older  people  reckon  the  passing  of  time,  Hur- 
ricane Isle  was  a  town  of  some  800  persons 
and  it  had  more  than  200  voters  to  take  part 
in  its  elections.  As  recently  as  the  last  cen- 
sus the  population  was  256  and  its  voters 
eighty-nine.  The  story  of  declining  popula- 
tion is  an  unhappily  familiar  one  along  the 
Maine  coast,  but  thus  far  Hurricane  Isle  is 
the  only  town  to  decline  to  the  vanishing 
point.  The  reason  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — concrete.  For  Hurricane  Isle  in  its 
days  of  prosperity  was  little  more  than  a 
great  granite  quarry,  standing  well  out  in  the 
water  of  Penobscot  Bay,  though  not  so  far  out 
in  the  open  sea  as  Isle  au  Haut  or  Man- 
tinicus  or  Criehaven.  From  its  great  cliffs 
of  granite  well-paid  workmen  took  out  the 
blocks  that  built  the  custom-house  in  New 
York,  the  postoffice  in  St,  Louis,  and  great 
public  and  commercial  buildings  in  many 
other  cities.  Then  dawned  the  age  of  con- 
crete. Now  Hurricane  Isle  is  a  place  of 
empty  dwelling  houses. 


In  the  Verde  Valley,  twenty-six  miles  south- 
east of  Clarkdale,  Arizona,  is  a  remarkable 
ruin  known  as  Montezuma's  Castle.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  best-preserved  monuments 
left  by  a  people  known  as  the  ancient  Cliff- 
Dwellers.  The  castle  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  beautiful  tree-fringed  Beaver  Creek,  three 
miles  from  the  inland  town  of  Camp  Verde, 
and  occupies  a  natural  depression  in  the  ver- 
tical limestone  cliff,  340  feet  from  the  stream 
and  eighty  feet  above  it  The  castle  proper 
is  five  stories,  each  story  receding  by  several 
feet,  and  is  substantially  built.  The  masonry 
is  admirable,  when  it  is  considered  the  rude 
stone  implements  with  which  the  builders  had 
to  work.  The  stones  are  squared  and  faced 
and  laid  in  cement  that  has  stood  the  wear 
of  centuries.  The  lintels  over  the  doors  are 
of  hewn  cedar.  Seen  from  a  distance,  it  is 
very  striking.  In  the  perpendicular  front  of 
the  white  and  gray  and  yellow  limestone  cliff, 
about  half-way  up,  is  a  huge  circular  natural 
cavity,  and  therein  stands  the  nobie  pile  of 
Moncezuma's  Castle. 


Since  the  cotton  supply  of  Austria-Hungary 
has  been  practically  shut  off  by  the  blockade, 
scientists  and  manufacturers  have  cooperated 
in  devising  a  paper  fabric  to  replace  it.  A 
number  of  varieties  of  paper  fabric  are  now 
in  actual  service.  Some  have  a  warp  of  paper 
yarn  and  include  a  mixture  of  cotton  and 
paper  in  the  filling.  Others  are  composed  of 
paper  alone.  Turkish  cotton,  which  has  ordi- 
narily been  considered  too  poor  to  weave  into 
cloth,  is  utilized  in  this  paper  fabric,  as  is 
also  nettle  fibre,  which  has  been  found  to 
possess  great  possibilities  as  a  cotton  substi- 
tute. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Notes  of  the  Julia  Culp  Concerts. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  January  14th,  at 
Scottish  Rite  Hall,  Julia  Culp,  the  Dutch 
singer,  will  offer  her  first  programme  in  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English,  assisted  by  the  ac- 
companist, Coenraad  V.  Bos. 

The  programme  on  this  occasion  will  in- 
clude five  gems  by  Schubert,  four  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  .orahms*  works,  and  compositions 
of  Sharpe,  Purcell,  Debussy,  Massini,  and  an 
old    English   melody. 

Xext  Thursday  nignt  Mme.  Culp  will  give 
her  second  programme,  which  will  include  the 
complete  song  cycle,  "Woman's  Love  and 
Life,"  by  Schumann,  two  songs  by  Corneliua, 
three  by  Rubinstein,  three  by  Hugo  Wolf,  and 
two  by  the  late  Gustav  Mahler. 

The  farewell  concert  is  announced  for  next 
Saturday  afternoon,  January  20th,  on  which 
occasion,  in  addition  to  singing  a  group  of 
Schubert  numbers,  Mme.  Culp  will  sing  a 
group  of  Dutch,  English,  German,  and  French 
folk  songs,  and  five  works  by  American  com- 
posers. 

Tickets  for  all  the  Culp  concerts  may  now 
be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and 
Kohler  &  Chase's,  prices  being  $2,  $1.50, 
and  $1. 

Xext  Tuesday  night,  January  16th,  Mme. 
Culp  will  sing  in  Oakland  under  the  auspices 
of  the  music  section,  Oakland  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

At  each  Culp  concert  Coenraad  V.  Bos  will 
be  heard  in  piano  solos  as  well  as  in  his  ac- 
companiments.   

"Hit-the-Trail  Holliday"  at  the  Columbia. 

George  M.  Cohan's  comedy,  "Hit-the-Trail 
Holliday,"  is  due  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
Monday  night,  January  15th,  for  a  two-weeks 
engagement. 

"Hit-the-Trail  Holliday"  is  a  product  of  the 
soil  for  a  certainty.  Mr.  Cohan  has  frankly 
built  a  play  on  "Billy"  Sunday. 

The  play  opens  in  a  barber  shop  in  a  coun- 
try town  in  New  England,  whither  Holliday 
has  come  from  New  York  City  to  mix  drinks 
for  the  guests  of  the  new  hotel  just  being 
completed.  He  learns  during  a  shave  and  a 
manicure  that  Rex  Granger,  a  rich  brewer, 
bosses  the  community.  So  when  Granger  pro- 
hibits the  holding  of  a  prohibition  rally,  Hol- 
liday through  his  spirit  of  fairness  superin- 
tends the  prohibition  meeting  himself,  making 
a  speech  that  brings  him  fame.  Everything 
he  touches  turns  to  money.  He  makes  a  non- 
alcoholic drink  world  known.  He  starts  a 
prohibition  campaign  that  closes  Granger's 
brewery-  As  a  climax  he  marries  the  clergy- 
man's daughter.        

The  Last  Week  of  "Experience." 
The  second  and  last  week  of  the  successful 
engagement  of  "Experience"  begins  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  Sunday  night,  January  14th. 
There  will  be  a  bargain  matinee  on  Wednes- 
day and  the  usual  matinee  Saturday  afternoon. 
In  its  ten  acts  "Experience"  tells  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Youth — the  average  young  man  of 
today — and  the  temptations  he  meets  when  he 
goes  out  into  the  big  world  to  make  a  name 
for  himself.  The  characters  are  called  by  the 
names  of  the  various  vices  and  virtues  Youth 
meets  in  the  big  city. 

The  play  contains  drama,  music,  singing, 
dancing,  pathos,  and  pageantry-  In  the  golden 
cabaret  scene  one  hears  the  newest  songs  and 
sees   the   latest   dances.      In   this   act   there   is 


also  a  smart  fashion  promenade,  in  which  are 
shown  the  very  latest  dresses  and  gowns  of 
this  year's  most  exclusive  creation. 


JULIA  CULP 

The    Dutch    Concert    Singer 
COENRAAD  V.  BOS-PIANIST 

Scottish  Rite  Hall 


THIS  SUNDAY  AFT.,  JAN.  14,  at  2:30 
NEXT  THURSDAY  NIGHT,  JAN.  18.  at  8:15 
NEXT  SATURDAY  AFT.,  JAN.  20.  at  2:30 

Tickets,  $2,  $1.50,   $1.     At  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and   Kohler  &   Chase's.      Steinway  piano. 

MAIL  ORDERS  now  received  for  the 
concerts  of 

YVETTE  GUILBERT 

Interpreter    of    French     Songs 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  JAN.  28,  at  2:30 

TUESDAY  EVE.,  JAN.  30,  at  8:15 

(Benefit,    Society   for   Befriending  Girls) 

and  SUNDAY  AFT.,  FEB.  4,  at  2:30 

Tickets,    $2,    SI. 50,    $1.      Address    letters    to 

Will  L.   Greenbaum  at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Knabe    Piano 

COMING! 

MINNEAPOLIS  SYMPHONY"  ORCHESTRA 
OF  90  ARTISTS 


:THE: 


FLONZALEY  STRING  QUARTET 
LOUIS  GRAVEURE 

Wonderful  Belgian  Baritone 

JOSEF  HOFMANN 


The  New  Sill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  offers  an  entirely  new  show 
for  next  week. 

Phyllis  Neilson-Terry,  England's  most  bril- 
liant young  actress  and  a  niece  of  the  famous 
Ellen  Terry,  will  make  her  first  appearance  in 
this  city.  She  begins  her  offering  by  singing 
"Don't  You  Remember  Sweet  Alice,  Ben 
Bolt."  This  she  follows  with  "Couplets  du 
Mysoli."  The  dramatic  portion  of  her  act  con- 
sists of  two  scenes  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
the  first  being  the  one  in  which  Juliet  seeks 
Friar  Lawrence  for  advice  in  his  cell,  and  the 
second  the  famous  "Potion"  scene. 

Clayton  White  returning,  brings  with  him  a 
sterling  little  company  and  will  present 
"Peggy,"  a  one-act  play  by  Roy  Atwell,  which 
won  the  Lambs'  Club  silver  cup  offered  for 
the  best  sketch  of  the  year  produced  at  a 
Lambs-'   Club  Gambol. 

Milt  Collins,  "the  Speaker  of  the  House,'' 
will  give  his  conception  of  the  foreign  poli- 
tician discoursing   on   American   subjects. 

The  Miniature  Revue  has  for  its  cast 
marionettes  which  are  manipulated  with  won- 
derful skill  by  Lillie  Jewell  Faulkner.  Among 
the  characters  introduced  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle,  Mutt  and  Jeff,  and  Texas  Nell. 

John  and  Winnie  Hennings,  "the  Kill  Kare 
Kouple,"  provide  much  good  entertainment. 

Burdella  Patterson,  beautiful  in  form  and 
face,  will  appear  in  a  series  of  artistic  poses. 

Joe  Morris  and  Flossie  Campbell  will  ap- 
pear in  a  skit  called  "The  Avi-Ate-Her." 

A  special  feature  of  the  new  bill  will  be 
Jack  Donahue  and  Alice  Marion  Stewart,  who 
succeed  in  getting  the  most  out  of  their  songs 
dances,  and  dialogue. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"All  Aboard,"  a  razzling,  dazzling  musical 
comedy,  with  Ethel  Whiteside,  also  featuring 
Bob  Harmon,  Jack  Ellsworth,  and  Ardell 
Cleaves,  well  supported,  heads  the  bill  for  the 
coming  week,  starting  Sunday  matinee  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre,  and  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  pretentious  productions  of  its 
kind  before  the  vaudeville  public. 

An  act  as  attractive  as  it  is  unusual  is  pre- 
sented by  Olympia-Desvall  and  company,  in 
which  a  number  of  beautiful  and  well-trained 
animals  (horses  and  dogs)  appear  in  a  series 
of  interesting  and  difficult  poses  and  man- 
oeuvres. This  act  is  massive  and  picturesque 
in.  every  respect, 

Novell  Brothers,  musical  acrobats,  are  two 
clever  entertainers  in  a  pantomime,  tumbling, 
and  musical  novelty. 

Nancy  Fair,  "a  very  little  girl  that  does 
very  big  things,"  is  vivacious  and  likable. 
This  young  lady  offers  a  series  of  songs  and 
character  impersonations. 

Rollicking  songs,  intermingled  with  an  abun- 
dance of  comedy,  are  contained  in  the  laugh- 
able diversion  which  Moss  and  Frye  will  offer 
for  approval.  These  dynamistic  comedians, 
in  their  own  version  of  fun-making,  "Sense 
and  Nonsense,"  are  colored  mirth-provokers. 

Walch  and  Rand  in  popular  and  operatic  se- 
lections and  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  "Lass 
o'  the  Lumberlands"  complete  this  entertaining 
bill. 

Julia  Culp  with  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  fifth  "Pop"  concert  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  by  Al- 
fred Hertz,  and  scheduled  for  Sunday  after- 
noon, January  14th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  delightful  events  yet 
given  of  this  special  series.  The  last  number 
on  the  programme,  the  "Tannhauser"  over- 
ture, will  probably  be  looked  to  with  the 
greatest  interest  of  all  by  music-lovers. 

Auber's  "Fra  Diavolo"  overture,  Bizet's 
first  suite  from  "L'Arlesienne,"  and  Saint- 
Saens'  "Danse  Macabre,"  with  the  violin  ob- 
ligate by  Concert-Master  Louis  Persinger,  are 
certain  of  being  received  with  favor.  A  par- 
ticularly melodious  number  is  Smetana's  "On 
the  Moldau  River,"  which  treats  partly  of 
Bohemian  folk-tunes. 

Tickets  for  this  "Pop"  concert  range  from 
but  25  cents  to  $1,  and  may  be  had  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Julia  Culp  will  be  the  soloist  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  seventh 
pair  of  symphonies,  announced  for  January 
19th  and  21st  at  the  Cort.  She  will  sing  two 
"Claerchen"  lieder  from  "Egmont,"  Schubert's 
"Ave  Maria,"  and  a  group  of  three  lieder.  em- 
bracing Wagner's  "Traume,"  Schubert's 
"Standchen,"  and  Strauss'  "Morgen." 

The  programme  will  further  include 
Brahms'  Fourth  Symphony  in  E  minor,  which 
will  thus  have  its  first  performance  by  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra;  Saint- 
Saens'  brilliant  symphonic  poem,  "Phaeton," 
and  Beethoven's  overture  to  Goethe's  tragedy, 
"Egmont." 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  Comine- 
Minneapolis  has  been  supporting  a  splendid 
symphony    orchestra    for    the    past    fourteen 


years.  The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
ranks  with  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Chicago.  Its  conductor,  Mr.  Emil  Oberhofter, 
is  a  master  musician  of  the  first  order.  He 
has  under  him  ninety  splendid  artists  and 
two  tours  have  been  made  of  the  East,  on 
each  of  which  the  orchestra  met  with  the 
highest  praise  from  the  most  captious  critics. 

The  entire  organization  will  play  three  sym- 
phony programmes  here  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  afternoons,  February  Sth  and  9th,  and 
a  special  programme  will  be  given  on  Sunday 
morning,  February  11th,  at  10:45  a.  m.,  when 
the  "Alpine"  Symphony  of  Richard  Strauss 
will  be  given  its  first  performance  in  the 
West.  The  orchestra  will  be  augmented  to 
over  one  hundred  on  this  occasion  and  a  pipe 
organ  will  be  utilized.  Marcella  Craft  will  be 
the  vocal  soloist  with  the  organization. 

The  symphonies  to  be  given  by  the  organ- 
ization here  and  in  Oakland  will  be  Tschai- 
kowsky's  fourth,  Rachmaninoff's  second, 
Brahms'  first,  and  the  "Alpine."  Novelties 
will  include  Schumann's  "Springtime  of 
Love,"  Stravinsky's  "Fireworks,"  and  the 
finale  from  "Salome,"  by  Richard  Strauss, 
with   Marcella  Craft  singing  the  name  role. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Craft,  the  soloists  will 
be  Cornelius  Van  Vliet,  violoncellist,  and 
Richard  Czerwonky,  violinist. 


Yvette  Guilbert  in  Three  Concerts. 

Yvette  Guilbert.  idol  of  Paris  and  said  to  be 
the  greatest  living  interpreter  of  French 
songs,  will  soon  be  heard  here. 

The  French  call  Mme.  Guilbert  a  "diseuse," 
a  word  which  has  no  equivalent  in  English. 
She  is  said  to  be  as  eloquent  in  one  of  her 
songs  as  many  an  actress  in  a  complete  play. 

The  first  Yvette  Guilbert  performance  will 
be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  January  28th. 
when  she  will  sing  songs  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century,  chansons  of 
the  middle  ages,  two  marriage  songs,  and 
other  typically  French  compositions. 

Her  second  performance  is  called  "Ten 
Types  of  Women  in  Song,"  and  will  be  given 
Tuesday  night,  January  30th,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Society  for  Befriending  Girls,  a  most 
worthy  institution  which  devotes  its  energies 
to  finding  both  a  home  and  employment  for 
working  girls.  This  programme  is  said  to  be 
one  of  Mme.   Guilbert's  very  finest. 

The  third  concert  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  4th.  At  each  concert 
Miss  Emily  Gresser,  a  violinist  of  splendid 
repute,  will  be  the  assisting  soloist,  and  Mr. 
Gustav  Ferarri  will  be  the  accompanist. 

All  of  the  Guilbert  recitals  will  be  given  in 
costume. 

Tickets  may  now  be  ordered  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&.  Co.'s,  enclosing  check  or  money  order.  The 
prices  are  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1. 


The  Original  Theatre  in  Italy. 

The  most  imposing  theatre  ever  erected  by 
mortal  hands,  a  grim  house  of  death,  conse- 
crated by  blood  and  tears,  the  Colosseum 
stands  today  a  stupendous  monument  to  Ro- 
man pride  and  degradation.  Almost  a  third 
of  a  mile  in  circumference,  it  towers  157  feet 
up  into  the  air,  the  original  and  monumental 
"play  to  the  gallery"  of  popular  approval. 
In  80  A.  D.  Emperor  Titus  opened  its  history 
with  a  tremendous  inagural  of  a  hundred 
days  of  "games,"  in  which  men  fought  with 
other  men  and  with  wild  animals,  and  no  one 
knows  the  exact  tale  of  the  lives  snuffed  out 
on  its  bloodied  sands  "to  make  a  Roman 
holiday." 

In  the  construction  of  the  Colosseum  its 
builders  adhered  to  the  then  new  note  of 
superimposing  the  three  orders — Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian — an  idea  that  has  exerted  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  design  of  monu- 
mental works  than  any  other  Roman  innova- 
tion (says  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine). But  who  thinks  of  that,  standing  be- 
fore it  today  with  the  golden  Italian  sun- 
shine glorifying  every  scar,  and  conjuring 
back  from  the  dead  past  vivid  spectacles  of 
Roman  holidays  full  of  noise  and  color, 
laughter  and  bloody  agonies ;  or  when  liquid 
moonlight  transfigures  the  classic  ruin  into  a 
magic  fabric  where  stalk  the  thin  ghosts  of 
saint  and  vestal,  slave  and  emperor? 


Church  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
In  the  old  Franciscan  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  rises  one  of  the  two  monuments  dis- 
dainful Florence  condescended  to  give  het 
greatest  poet,  whose  greatest  honor  lies  in 
his  gift  to  the  world  at  one  splendid  sweep 
of  the  "Divina  Comraedia."  This  church 
might  well  be  known  as  the  Broken  Hearts, 
instead  of  Santo  Croce,  for  near  Dante's  ceno- 
taph— his  exiled  ashes  still  rest  in  Ravenna — 
lies  the  body  of  that  other  terrific  genius, 
Michelangelo,  who,  broken  in  spirit,  died 
gladly  when  the  city  so  dear  to  his  heart  fell 
once  more  upon  dark  and  tyrannous  days 
And  Galileo  is  here,  too,  and  Alneri,  and 
Macchiavelli,  and  many  another,  a  brillian: 
train.  Michelangelo's  last  work  is  in  the  near- 
by church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  Medici — the  great  house  which 
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deigned   to    favor   him   with   its   patronage   or 
its   enmity   throughout  his   life. 


John  Gallishaw,  the  Newfoundland  student 
at  Harvard,  who  volunteered  for  the  war  and 
fought  at  Gallipoli,  and  who  wrote  about 
what  he  saw  in  "Trenching  at  Gallipoli,"  has 
not  been  permitted  to  prepare  and  market  a 
London  edition. 


SYMBNY 

ORCHESTRA 

AlfredHertz.  -  - — -  Conductor. 

5th    "POP"    CONCERT 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  JAN.  14.  at  2:30  Sharp 
PROGRAMME: 

Overture,    "Fra   Diavolo" Auber 

Suite  Xo.   1,  "L'Arlesienne" Cizet 

"Danse  Macabre"    Saint-Saens 

"On  the  Moldau  River" Smetana 

Overture,  "Tannhauser"    Wagner 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at  Cort 
Theatre  concert  day  only. 

Next— Jan.  19-21,  7th  Pair  Svmphonies, 
JULIA  CULP,  Soloist. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

An  Entirely  New  Show 

PHYLLIS  NEILSON-TERRY 

England's  Most  Brilliant  Young  Actress 
CLAYTON  WHITE  and  Company  in  Roy  At- 
well's  Playlet,  "PEGGY";  MILT  COLLIN'S. 
"the  Speaker  of  the  House";  THE  MINIA- 
TURE REVUE,  a  Marvel  of  Mechanical  In- 
genuity; JOHN  and  WINNIE  HENNINGS, 
"the  Kill  Kare  Kouple";  BURDELLA  PAT- 
TERSON in  a  Series  of  Artistic  Poses;  JOE 
MORRIS  and  FLOSSIE  CAMP3ELL,  "The 
Avi-Ate-Her";  DONAHUE  and  STEWART, 
"Naturally." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  1&Uc±' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  Jan.  15 

Evenings    and    Saturday    Matinee,    25c   to    $1.50 

"Pop"  Wednesday  Matinee,  25c  to  $1 

Cohan    and    Harris    present 

GEO.    M.    COHAirS 

Extraordinary    American    Farce 

"Hit-the-Trail  Holliday" 

The  New  York  Astor  Theatre  Success 

With  Frank  Otto,  Lola  Merrill,  and  a  Typical 

Cohan  and  Harris  Cast 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 

2d   and  Last  Week    Starts    Sun.    Eve..    Jan.    14 
The  Most  Wonderful  Spoken  Play  in  America 

"EXPERIENCE" 

NOT   a    Motion    Picture 

82  People.      10  Brilliant  Scenes 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1-50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00    WED.    MAT. 
Next— Jan.     21     (one    week),     "THE    BIRD 
OF  PARADISE.  * 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"ALL    ABOARD" 

A   Razzling   Dazzling  Musical  Comedy 

OLYMPIA    DESVALL    COMPANY 

NANCY   FAIR 

NOVELL   BROTHERS 

WALCH    Sc    RAND 

LASS    O'   THE   LUMBELAN: 

Extra  Added  Feature 

MOSS   &  FRYE 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


It  is  to  the  newspapers  that  we  must  go 
for  the  real  romances  of  life  as  well  as  for 
those  sterner  facts  from  which  we  may  com- 
pile the  psychology  of  the  human  heart.  It 
is  only  the  reporter  who  dares  to  offer  us 
the  incredible.  The  avowed  fictionist  must 
curb  his  imagination  far  below  the  level  of 
the  things  that   actually  happen. 

Reading  the  almost  unbelievable  divorce 
story  purveyed  for  our  edification  by  the  San 
Francisco  newspapers  a  week  ago  we  are  in- 
clined to  gasp  at  such  an  amalgam  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  the  sordid.  For  here  is  a  wife 
who  secures  her  divorce  by  means  of  pur- 
loined and  ardent  love  letters  that  prove  the 
existence  of  twelve  frankly  amorous  rivals, 
and  the  twelve  are  not  consecutive,  but  con- 
current. It  is  true  that  she  secured  her  di- 
vorce— one-twelfth  part  of  the  evidence  would 
have  sufficed  for  that — but  how  shall  we  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  by  way  of  alimony 
she  is  to  receive  only  $40  a  month  for  two 
years?  The  husband,  it  seems,  was  poor,  an 
ordinary  salesman  of  slender  purse,  and  here 
we  may  find  such  romantic  elements  of  con- 
solation as  the  case  will  afford.  For  evidently 
the  twelve  were  not  attracted  by  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  At  least  their  love  was  not  mer- 
cenary. That  the  man  of  wealth  may  go  into 
the  open  market  and  bribe  and  purchase  his 
way  to  favor  is  easily  to  be  understood.  All 
doors  open  if  the  key  be  of  gold.  But  for  a 
salesman  thus  to  juggle  with  a  simultaneous 
twelve,  to  win  them  and  to  hold  them  !  There, 
in   very  truth,   is   the   marvel. 

But  this  remarkable  story  becomes  still 
more  complex  as  we  plunge  into  its  depths. 
Traveling  salesmen,  like  sailors,  are  supposed 
to  have  a  sweetheart  in  every  port,  but  this 
particular  salesman  had  all  his  sweethearts  in 
the  same  port.  He  had  no  fear  of  contiguity. 
He  demanded  no  geographical  and  separative 
safeguards.  And  the.  miracle  of  the  thing  is 
that  his  wife  was  the  only  one  of  the  thir- 
teen to  object.  The  other  twelve,  knowing  of 
each  other's  existence,  were  satisfied,  each 
with  that  fractional  allotment  that  fell  to  her 
share.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
even  jealous  of  each  other. 

Idle  curiosity  prompts  us  to  speculate  as 
to  the  present  nature  of  the  divorced  man's 
mail.  But  indeed  we  need  not  speculate. 
We  know  it  already.  It  is  heavy  with  mis- 
sives from  still  other  females,  eager  to  join 
the  little  circle  of  the  elect,  and  wholly 
willing  to  share  in  the  divided  affections  of 
so  marvelous  a  being.  Doubtless  there  are 
letters  from  men,  too,  admiring  letters,  awed 
letters,   asking  how  he   did  it. 

But  newspaper  reports  are  always  so  inade- 
quate. We  should  like  to  interview  the 
twelve  ladies — by  proxy — and  discover  from 
each  one  how  her  blushing  affections  were 
won,  and  how  she  likes  to  stand  in  a  crowd 
with  an  irate  wife  on  its  outskirts.  Evi- 
dently they  were  not  tempted  by  monetary 
gain,  by  finery,  or  the  splendors  of  position. 
There  could  have  been  no  other  persuasion 
than  a  congenial  companionship,  enjoyed  at 
intervals,  and  at  such  long  intervals.  And 
yet  there  are  base  and  sordid  persons  who 
say  that  this  world  is  ruled  by  money  and 
that  it  offers  nothing  to  poverty.  The  sales- 
man, the  twelve  ladies,  and  the  wife  know 
better. 

The  man  who  wilfully  misleads  a  woman 
with  false  promises  usually  finds  himself  with 
a  discomfiting  female  on  his  hands  long  after 
he  has  ceased  to  wonder  what  strange  lure  she 
held  for  him.  Helpless  and  trusting  woman 
has  a  disconcerting  way  of  wreaking  revenge 
when  she  has  reason  to  believe  that  she  has 
been  trifled  with.  She  becomes  uninteresting. 
Therefore  the  man  who  can  handle  a  dozen 
women,  each  frankly  adoring  him  and  grate- 
fully accepting  him  for  what  he  is,  all  the 
time  knowing  herself  to  be  one  of  many  with 
an  equal  claim  on  his  affections,  is  a  genius 
in   his  way. 


It  is  the  enviable  duty  of  this  column  to 
correct  the  Bookman,  and  the  pleasure  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  Bookman  at  the 
moment  of  its  fall  from  grace  was  trying  to 
correct  the  New  York  Sun,  which  was  also  in 
error.  Seldom  do  we  find  two  such  fish  in 
the  net  together. 

The  trouble  arose  thusly.  The  Sun,  dis- 
cussing a  new  book  by  William  Dean  Howells, 
utters   the   following  amazing  comment : 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Howells  was  so  well 
known  for  his  individual  style,  for  his  insist- 
ence on  a  realism  in  fiction  almost  photo- 
graphic at  times,  that  an  English  comic-opera 
company  in  "Patience"  irreverently  coupled 
his  name  with  that  of  Henry  James  while 
parodying  a  type  of  young  men  of  the  period 
— the  type  of  the  young  men  whom  they  were 
supposed  to  use  as  characters  in  their  stories. 

No-  of  course  the  "Howell  and  James 
youn;'  man"  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
IIi„ri  Dean  Howells  nor  to  Henry  James, 
.  the  Sun  reviewer  must  have  evolved  this 
Sanation  from  the  labyrinthine  recesses  of 
■s  solar  plexus.     But  the  Bookman,  jumping 


into  the  breach,  succeeds  in  making  the  mat- 
ter worse.     It  says : 

We  rather  hate  to  spoil  this  exceedingly  in- 
genious theory.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
line  in  the  opera  referring  to  the  "Howells 
and  James  young  man"  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  two  distinguished  American 
men  of  letters.  Howells  and  James  was  sim- 
ply the  firm  name  of  a  very  fastidious  Lon- 
don tailoring  establishment  of  the  period. 
Speaking  of  an  Englishman  as  a  "Howells 
and  James  young  man"  merely  meant  that  the 
clothes  he  wore  were  of  the  latest  cut  and 
fashion. 

Now  there  is  no  such  line  in  the  opera  as 
the   "Howells  and  James   young  man."      It  is 
"Howell,"     dear     Bookman,     not    "Howells." 
And   the   reference   does   not   mean   that   "the 
clothes   he   wore   were    of   the    latest   cut   and 
fashion."     It  is  the  salesman  and  not  the  cus- 
tomer that  is  indicated  here,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  whole  stanza,  which  reads : 
A  Sewell  and  Cross  young  man, 
A  Howell    and  James   young   man, 
A      pushing      young      particle — what's      the      next 

article? — 
A  Waterloo  House  young  man. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  pouring  out  their 
kindly  humor,  not  upon  the  world  of  real 
fashion,  but  upon  its  imitators,  the  suave 
young  salesmen  and  clerks  such  as  might  be 
found  behind  the  counters  of  Sewell  and  Cross 
and  Howell  and  James  and  in  the  govern- 
ment offices  at  Waterloo  House.  This  is 
clear  enough  from  the  phrase  "what's  the 
next  article  ?"  with  which  the  bland  young 
salesman  beguiles  his  customer  into  further 
purchases. 

The  egg  boycott  persuades  a  New  York  poet 
into  the  following  effusion: 

Let  the  subject  not  be  broached; 
I  refuse  to  eat  them  poached. 

'Tis  in  vain  the  hen  has  toiled, 
I    decline   to    eat   them    boiled. 

Any    weakening    I    spurn ; 
From  an  omelet   I   turn. 

Till  the  prices   downward  slide 
I   shall   scorn   to   eat  them    fried. 

Till    they    grow    more    circumspect 
Any    scramble    I    reject. 

Though    I    take  my  stand    alone 
I    shall    not   receive   them    thrown. 

But  it  might  be — well — ahem! 
I    perhaps   may    weasel    them. 

By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  the  egg 
boycott?  Has  that  particular  loud  noise  sub- 
sided ? 

— »»■ 

"Aida"  was  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  to  form  a  part  of  the  cele- 
brations at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  then  Khedive  was  a  man  of  luxurious 
tastes  and  extravagant  habits,  and  had  the 
opera  written  in  order  expressly  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  ancient  customs  of  Egypt.  It  was 
produced  with  all  the  splendor  that  the  limited 
capacities  of  the  little  theatre  at  Cairo  would 
permit,  although  there  were  no  noted  names 
among  the  singers,  and  it  underwent  period- 
ical revivals.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
opening  was  the  presence  of  the  Khedive's 
entire  harem.  Six  boxes  were  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Egyptian  ladies.  They  were 
screened  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the  Chris- 
tian dog  by  curtains  or  screens  of  white  lace, 
which  hung  without  fold  before  the  boxes. 
The  frou-frou  of  silks,  the  jingling  of  orna- 
ments, and  sometimes  a  titter,  further  be- 
trayed the  presence  of  the  ladies,  but  they  did 
not  indulge  in  any  applause  over  Verdi's  chef 
d'ceuvre.  The  opera  of  "Aida"  was  produced 
in  America  before  it  was  sung  either  in  Paris 
or  London.  It  was  brought  out  under  Max 
Strakosch  at  the  Academy  in  November,  1873. 
Amneris  was  sung  by  Annie  Louise  Cary, 
Aida  by  Torriani,  Amonasro  by  Victor  Mau- 
rel,  and  Rhadames  by  Campanini. 


"I  understand  automobiles  have  revolution- 
ized the  life  farmers  lead."  "So  they  have,  in 
one  way."  "How  is  that?"  "Farmers  often 
return  home  in  their  cars  from  making  a  night 
of  it  in  the  city  at  the  hour  when  they  used 
to  get  up  and  go  to  work." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply- 
Houses,    Business    Men,    and 
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ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
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FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Taboe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


« 


Shasta  Route" — 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


El  PaSO  Route    ^—Two  Daily  Trains  to   Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

Willard  and  Annie  were  out  motoring,  and 
Annie  insisted  that  he  allow  her  to  run  the 
car.  After  some  persuasion  he  reluctantly 
acquiesced,  and  his  fears  soon  were  realized. 
"Oh,  Willard,"  the  girl  cried,  excitedly,  "take 
it   quick  !      Here  comes   a   ditch  !" 


The  Berkeley  parent  greeted  the  university 
professor  cordially.  "I  am  delighted  to  meet 
you,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  warmly  with  the 
professor.  "My  son  took  algebra  from  you 
last  year,  you  know."  "Pardon  me,"  said  the 
other,  "he  was  exposed  to  it,  but  he  did  not 
take  it." 


Walter  Davidge  in  a  Washington  court  one 
day  listened  patiently  an  hour  or  so  to  the 
tiresome  argument  of  the  opposing  counsel. 
"Your  honor,"  said  the  latter,  toward  the  end 

of     his     argument,     "I     have     an     idea " 

"Your  honor,"  broke  in  Davidge,  "give  him 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  take  it  out  of  soli- 
tary confinement." 

Bismarck  one  evening  attended  a  gathering 
of  prominent  men  at  the  house  of  a  Russian 
nobleman.  During  all  the  conversation  he 
was  particularly  sarcastic,  cutting  friends  and 
opponents  unsparingly.  When  he  rose  to  take 
his  leave  and  walked  downstairs,  the  host 
called  a  pet  dog  that  was  frisking  about  and 
led  him  to  one  side.  "Are  you  afraid  the  dog 
will  bite  me?"  asked  Bismarck.  "Oh,  no," 
replied  the  host;  "I'm  afraid  you'll  bite  the 
dog." 

As  Widow  Watts  bent  industriously  over 
her  washtub,  she  was  treated  to  polite  con- 
versation by  a  male  friend,  who  presently 
turned  the  conversation  on  matrimony,  wind- 
ing up  with  a  proposal  of  marriage.  "Are  ye 
sure  ye  love  me  ?"  sighed  the  buxom  widow, 
pausing  in  her  wringing.  And  the  man  vowed 
he  did.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a 
silence  as  the  widow  continued  her  labor. 
Then  suddenly  she  raised  her  head  and  asked 
him,  suspiciously:  "You  aint  lost  yer.job, 
'ave   ver  ? ' 


A  well-known  bridge  player  who  imagined 
himself  an  authority  on  the  game,  and  who 
had  proved  to  be  a  perfect  bore  among  his 
friends  by  his  verbal  comments,  suggestions, 
and  advice  upon  methods  of  play,  decided  to 
write  and  publish  a  book.  One  copy  was  sent 
to  a  famous  player  for  his  opinion  about  it. 
In  about  ten  days  the  book  was  returned  to 
the  author  with  the  following  note :  "My 
Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant, 
accompanied  by  your  book,  was  duly  received. 
I  have  read  it  very  carefully.  It  seems  to 
be  a  very  good  game,  but  I  don't  think  it  as 
good  a  game  as  bridge." 


When  the  stock  market  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  recent  break  which  proved  ruinous  to 
many,  two  brokers  who  were  caught  in  the 
pinch  met  and  compared  notes.  As  they 
talked  a  big,  happy-looking  man  passed,  call- 
ing out  cheerily  to  some  friends.  "Who  is 
he?"  asked  the  first  broker.  The  other  took 
a  good  look  at  the  big  fellow,  whom  he  recog- 
nized as  a  plunger  who  had  made  a  fortune 
within  a  few  days.  "Huh,"  he  said,  "he's  an 
optimist."  "What  is  an  optimist  in  these  aw- 
ful days?"  gloomily  asked  the  other.  Said 
the  second  broker :  "The  kind  of  a  man, 
son,  who  when  things  are  coming  his  way 
tells  other  people  not  to  worry." 


A  woman  stood  at  the  front  gate  watching 
her  neighbor's  dog  coming  down  the  street 
with  a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail.  It  amused  her 
vastly.  Presently  the  owner  of  the  dog  scur- 
ried by  in  hot  pursuit,  whereupon  the  woman 
at  her  gate  laughed  a  gleeful,  unneighborly 
laugh.  Then  a  little  boy  rounded  the  corner, 
with  a  bright,  innocent  look  upon  his  face,  as 
who  should  say,  "I — am — on — an — errand — 
for — my — dear — ma — so — don't — detain — me." 
He  stopped  and  said  to  the  woman  at  the 
gate:  "What  are  you  laughing  at?"  She  re- 
plied, with  hilarity :  "I'm  laughing  at  old 
Bullrag's  dog  with  a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail." 
"It's  awful  funny,  aint  it?"  the  little  boy 
said,  as  he  hurried  on  ;  "the  kittle  is  yourn." 


One  day  soon  after  Pope's  defeat  at  the 
second  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly  a  private  sol- 
dier belonging  to  an  Ohio  regiment  sought  an 
interview  with  his  captain,  and  announced 
that  he  had  a  plan  for  a  military  campaign 
which  must  certainly  result  in  crushing  out 
the  rebellion.  The  officer  very  naturally  in- 
quired for  particulars,  but  the  soldier  refused 
to  reveal  them,  and  asked  for  a  chance  to 
lay  his  plans  before  Pope  himself.  After 
some  delay  he  was  given  a  pass  to  headquar- 
ters. He  did  not  get  to  see  Pope,  but  after 
the  chief  of  staff  had  coaxed,  and  promised, 
and  threatened  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
Buckeye  stood  up  and  replied:  "Well,  sir, 
my   plan   is   for  John    Pope   and   Bob   Lee   to 


swap  commands,  and  if  we  don't  lick  the 
South  inside  of  sixty  days  you  may  shoot  me 
for  a  patent  hay-fork  swindler!"  When  he 
returned  to  camp  he  was  naturally  asked  what 
success  he  met  with,  and  he  ruefully  replied: 
"Wall,  they  had  a  plan  of  their  own."  "What 
was  it  ?"  "Why,  they  took  me  out  and  booted 
me  for  a  mile  and  a  half." 


After  a  recent  Zeppelin  raid,  when  the 
worst  was  over,  a  resident  of  an  English 
town  went  out  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
done.  In  the  darkness  he  heard  a  group  of 
women  talking  loudly,  and  judging  them  a 
clue  not  to  be  neglected  he  followed  them 
along  an  entry  into  the  back  yard  of  a  house. 
The  debate  never  ceased,  but  he  was  unable 
to  get  the  hang  of  it  until  one  of  the  women 
— the  most  eloquent — appealed  directly  to 
him.  "'Ere,"  she  said,  "do  you  call  it  fair? 
T'  bomb  dropped  in  our  yard,  an'  a  bobby's 
gone  and  took  it  away — never  even  give  me 
a  receipt  for  it.     It's  our  bomb." 


The  lecturer  was  most  emphatic  upon  the 
point.  "It  is  to  the  pioneers  of  big  move- 
ments— the  men  who  are  always  in  the  fore- 
front— that  the  honor  of  this  fair  country 
of  ours  belongs,"  he  had  said.  At  the  close 
of  the  lecture  an  old  woman  approached  him 
and  shook  hands,  thanking  him  for  speaking 
so  kindly  of  her  son.  "I  think  you  have 
made  a  mistake.  I  don't  know  your  son,  and 
I  can  not  have  mentioned  his  name  tonight," 
said  the  lecturer.  "Yes,  you  did.  My  son  is 
one  of  those  pioneers  of  big  movements." 
"Oh,  I  see.  And  what  is  your  son,  madam?" 
"What  is  he?"  the  proud  mother  asked,  in  a 
surprised  tone.  "Man,  he  walks  in  front  of 
the  new  steam  roller  with  a  red  flag." 


A  student  assistant,  engaged  in  reading  the 
shelves  at  the  public  library,  was  accosted  by 
a  primly-dressed,  middle-aged  woman  who 
said  that  she  had  finished  reading  the  last  of 
Laura  Jean  Libbey's  writings,  and  that  she 
should  like  something  just  as  good.  The 
young  assistant,  unable  for  the  moment  to 
think  of  Laura  Jean  Libby's  equal,  hastily 
scanned  the  shelf  on  which  she  was  working 
and,  choosing  a  book,  offered  it  to  the  appli- 
cant, saying,  "Perhaps  you  would  like  this, 
'A  Kentucky  Cardinal.' "  "No,"  was  the 
reply,  "I  don't  care  for  theological  works." 
"But,"  explained  the  kindly  assistant,  with 
needless  enthusiasm,  "this  cardinal  was  a 
bird."  "That  would  not  recommend  him  to 
me,"  said  the  woman,  moving  haughtily  away. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Without. 
"The  carriage  waits  without,  my  lord." 

"Without  what,   gentle  sir?" 
"Without  the  left-hand  running  board; 

Without  the  French  chauffeur, 
Without   a  drop   of  gasoline, 

Ten   nuts,    the   can  of  oil, 
The  outer  coat  of   Brewster  green, 

Two  sparkplugs  and  the  coil; 
Without  the  brake,  the  horn,  the  clutch; 

Without   the    running    gear, 
One  cylinder — it  beats  the   Dutch 

How  much  there  isn't  here! 
The  car  has  been  repaired,  in  fact. 

And  you  should  be  right  glad 
To  find  that  this  much  is  intact 

Of  what  your  lordship  had. 
The  garage  sent  it  back,  my  lord, 

In   perfect    shape   throughout; 
So  you  will  understand,   my  lord, 

Your    carriage    waits    without." 

— C.  H.  D.,  in  Northwestern   Candle. 


Jilted. 
A   lady's   hand   a  man   doth    ccccccc. 

His   fiery   heart  doth   blaaaaaaa. 
He  crouches  near  her  on  his  neeeeeee 

And  poureth  forth  his  praaaaaaa. 

He  wooes  her  with  a  seeming  eeeeeee 

And    looks    into    her   iiiiiii. 
Says  she:     "Go  "way,  you  little  ttttttt, 

You  can't  fool  me;  I'm  yyyyyyy." 

— Puck. 


At  the  Theatre. 
"I    wish    I   in   the  country  was, 

Where  I  could  smell  the  clover," 
She  whispered  to  her  Harry  dear, 

When  the  rustic  scene  was  over, 

"And  so  do  I,"  her  Hal  replied, 

As  he  made  for  the  bar; 
"Im  going  to  see  a  friend  outside — 

I  won't  go  very  far." 

When  he  comes  back  to  take  his  seat 

Suspicions    round    her    hover; 
Says  she,  "I'm  in  the  country,  sweet, 

For  I  can  smell  the  clove-ah!" 

— New  York  Journal. 
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Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck    and   Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.65 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.55 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argot: 

World's  Work  and  Argonaut 

Vogue   and   Argonaut 

Youth's   Companion  and  Argoi^i: 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco    will    be   found   in 
the   following  department : 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Margaret  Nichols,  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Clark, 
Jr.,  of  New  York.  Miss  Nichols  is  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale,  Mrs.  Charles  Mills,  Rev. 
Juhn  Nichols,  and  Lieutenant  William  Nichols,  U. 
S.  A.  Mr.  Clark  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward H.  Clark  of  New  York  and  the  brother  of 
Miss  Helen  Clark,  all  of  whom  passed  several 
weeks  in  California  last  summer.  The  marriage 
of  Miss  Nichols  and  Mr.  Clark  will  be  solemnized 
next  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Merrill  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Merill's  sister,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Mehen'n,  and  Mr.  William  Harold  Meek. 
Mr.  Meek  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Horry  W.  Meek  of 
Haywards  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Stuart  Hawley 
and  of  Mrs.  William  Volkmann.  The  marriage  of 
Miss  Meherin  and  Mr.  Meek  will  take  place  in 
February. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Correnah  De  Pue  and 
Mr.  John  Neville  was  solemnized  at  high  noon 
last  Thursday  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Sac- 
ramento Street.  Miss  Elva  De  Pue  was  her  sis- 
ter's only  attendant  and  Mr.  George  Bowles  was 
the  best  man.  Mrs.  Neville  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue.  Mr.  Neville  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Captain  John  Pym  Neville  and 
Mrs.  Neville.  Seated  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville 
at  the  bridal  table  on  Thursday  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Algernon  Gibson,  Miss  Elva  De  Pue,  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Black,  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss 
Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss 
Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel,  Mr.  George 
Bowles,  Mr.  Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  Frederick  Till- 
mann,  Mr.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker, 
Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,,  Mr.  Ernest  Clewe, 
and  Mr.  Homer  Curran.  Upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  will  reside 
at    Del    Monte. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Agnes  Hardy  and  Mr. 
William  Mintzer  was  solemnized  last  Tuesday 
evening  in  Portland,  where  the  bride  has  resided 
with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Whitney.  Mr.  Mintzer  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer.  He  is 
the  brother  of  Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  and  of 
Mr.  Lucio  Mintzer.  Upon  their  arrival  form 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mintzer  will  re- 
side   in    San    Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Edith  Douglas-Dick  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Mosely,  M.  C,  of  the 
Wiltshire  Regiment,  was  solemnized  last  week  at 
the  Oratory  in  London,  Rev.  Father  Bernard 
Vaughan  officiating.  Miss  Margaret  Douglas-Dick 
was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Captain  J.  C.  Kelly, 
D.  S.  O.,  of  the  Wiltshire  Regiment,  was  best 
man.  Mrs.  Mosely  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Archibald  Douglas-Dick  and  Mrs.  Dick  and  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  John  Powell,  Mrs.  Ralph  Fane  Glad- 
win, and  Miss  Margaret  Douglas-Dick.  She  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Abby  M.  Parrott  of  San 
Mateo. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Evelyn  Van  Winkle  and 
Dr.  John  J.  Smith  was  solemnized  last  Tuesday 
evening   at   Calvary    Church,    the  ceremony   having 


been  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  Century  Club. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins  was  the  matron  of  honor 
and  the  maid  bf  honor  was  Miss  Anna  Van 
Winkle.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Gwladys 
Bowen  and  Miss  Ethel  Birkmaier.  The  Misses 
Mary'  Evelyn  and  Helen  Van  Winkle  were  the 
flower  girls,  and  the  ring-bearer  was  Miss  Rachel 
Van  Winkle.  Dr.  Cuthbert  Fleissner  was  the  best 
man  and  the  ushers  were  Dr,  Edgar  Howell,  Mr. 
Donald  Craig,  Mr.  B.  A,  Brackenburg,  and  Mr. 
Harold    Holden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  theatre 
and    supper   party    last   Wednesday   evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Irving  Wise  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  gave  an 
informal   luncheon   Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger  gave  a 
luncheon  last  Tuesday  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street  in  compliment  to  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss 
Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  and  Miss  Bar- 
bara Donohoe. 

Miss  Elinor  Parker  gave  a  bridge-tea  Thursday 
at  the  Piedmont  home  of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Alvan  Heron,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Clarisse  Lohse. 

Mrs.  Andrew  McCarthy  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Thomas  A-  Driscoll,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Chesebrough,  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Rathbone,  Miss  Amy  Brewer,  Miss  Josephine  Par- 
rott, and  Miss  Augusta  Foute. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  gave  a  dance  last 
Sunday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street 
in  honor  of  their  son,  Mr.  Edward  Heller. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Elva  De  Pue  gave  an  informal  dance  Fri- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  MacFarlane. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Irving  Scott,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  California  Street. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Allen  Lewis. 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  luncheon  on  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Bu- 
chanan  Street. 

Mrs.  George  Willcutt  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  compliment 
to    Mrs.    Oliver  Wyman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Frank  Judge  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Captain  Jarius  A.  Moore,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Moore  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at  their 
home  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  in  compliment  to 
Captain  Henry  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Ernest  Folger  gave  a  dinner  and 

theatre    party    last    Thursday   evening    in    honor    of 

their  daughters,  the  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Herbert     Fleishbacker     gave     a 

theatre    party    last    Tuesday     evening,     with    their 
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guests  later  attending  the  supper-dance  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

The  award  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  has  just  been 
given  to  M,  Charles  Eiaul  Duval  for  having  borne 
his  wounded  captain  from  the  battlefield  under 
fire.  M.  Duval  is  well  known  in  California.  His 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Beatrice  Tobin,  is  spending 
the  winter  with  relatives  at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their   home  in    Eurlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  entertained  in- 
formally at  tea  Sunday  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  and 
Mrs.  Allen  Lewis  spent  the  week-end  at  the  Taylor 
home  in  Piedmont. 

Miss  Elva  De  Pue  returned  Monday  to  New 
York,   after  a  brief  visit  in   San   Francisco. 

Prince  Alfred  Hohenlohe  and  Princess  Hoben- 
lohe  have  taken  a  house  in  Burlingame  for  the 
remainder   of   the   winter. 

Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nielson  left  Sunday  for  Long 
Beach  to  join  her  husband,  Lieutenant  Neilson, 
U.    S.    X. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
in    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  are  visiting  in 
New  York  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Moore's  brother- 
in-law  and  sister.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler. 
The  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger  have  re- 
turned to  Menlo  Park,  after  having  passed  the 
holidays  with  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Folger,  at  their  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham  and  her  little 
daughter  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Page   at   their   apartments    at    Stanford    Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay  have  been 
spending  several  days  at  the  Huntington  home  at 
Onconta. 

Miss  Helen  Patton  is  visiting  her  brother-in-law 
and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Edward  Holmes,  at 
Stanford    Court    from    her    home    in    Los    Angeles. 

Miss  Sally  Havens  has  returned  to  school  in 
Menlo  Park,  after  a  visit  with  her  parents,  Mi 
and    Mrs.    Wickham   Havens,   in    Piedmont. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Hoyt,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Hoyt 
have  come  from  Bremerton  and  at  present  are 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  Hoyt's  mother,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
Karmany,  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  have  taken  a  house 
in    San    Mateo    for  the   late   winter   season. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  who  has  been 
visiting  in  New  York,  left  Monday  with  Miss 
Alice    Delamar    for    Palm    Beach. 

Mr.  Mason  Ehrman  is  visiting  his  uncle  and 
aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Ehrman,  from  his  home  in 
Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  recently  passed 
several  days  at  Truckee. 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Katberine  Nearae  arrived 
a  few  days  ago  from  Victoria  and  are  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  at  their  home  on 
Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  visit  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Myrtle  have  closed 
their  home  in  Ross  and  have  taken  an  apartment 
in  the  city   for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  Tubbs  have  been  visiting 
in  San  Francisco   from  their  ranch  at  Calistoga. 

Mr.  3iid  Mrs.  Emil  Greenbaum  recently  spent 
several    days    at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Earl  Miller  have  taken 
a  house  in   San   Mateo  for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross  have  gone  to  Seattle,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco  from  Santa  Barbara.  During  their 
sojourn  in  the  city  they  were  guests  at  the  Fair- 
mont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gantz  are  staying  at  their 
ranch   in   Fullerton,   after  a  visit  to   Montecito. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  and  her  cousin,  Miss 
Dorothy  Deane,  left  Monday  for  a  visit  to  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Albert  J.  Runyon  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Palo  Alto,  after  a  three-months  visit  with 
friends   in   Washington,    New   York,   and    Newport. 

Admiral  Charles  A.  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove  have 
returned  from  a  four-months  visit  in  the  Atlantic 
states  and  are  living  at  the   Monroe  Hotel. 


Italy's  Borrowed  Attractions. 
A  large  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  verdure 
and  forest  of  Italy  that  attracts  the  visitor's 
attention  was  unknown  in  the  olden  times  and 
is  not  properly  Italian  at  all,  but  imported. 
The  favored  groves  of  orange  and  lemon,  with 
their  golden  fruit  glinting  among  the  rich  and 
sappy  foliage,  breathe  of  the  Levant  and  the 
dark-skinned  Saracenic  invaders  from  the 
East.  The  cactus,  with  its  prickly  pear  fruit, 
called  the  "Indian  fig,"  and  the  aloe  came 
straight  from  Mexico  on  the  heels  of  the 
Spanish  adventurings  into  the  unknown  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  So  did  the  American 
corn  or  maize.  Even  the  eucalyptus  is  an  im- 
portation— a  modern  one — and  the  great 
groves  of  chestnuts  that  clothe  the  shaggy 
mountainsides  so  verdantly,  and  give  occupa- 
tion to  so  many  vendors  of  the  hot  and  pasty 
boiled  nut,  are  believed  not  to  be  native. 


Chicken  Motif  in  Oriental  Fabrics. 
In  many  of  the  present-day  fabrics  using 
Oriental  designs  and  patterns  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar flower  figure,  repeated  again  and  again, 
which  has  evidently  been  adapted  from  the 
'"chicken"  motif,  the  symbol  of  the  Chinese 
sun  motif.  Although  the  design  has  been 
given  conventionalized  flower  form,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adapted  from  the  head  of 
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the  cock.  The  Japanese  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  under  the  Sho- 
gunate,  developed  a  magnificence  in  personal 
adornment  which  their  artists  sought  not  only 
in  China,  but  from  many  other  sources. 
Cloth  of  gold,  printed  webs,  silks,  cottons,  and 
linens  vied  with  each  other  for  supremacy, 
and,  of  course,  the  silks  were  lavishly  orna- 
mented. The  relics  of  this  art  have  been 
carefully  preserved  in  the  museums  in  Japan, 
and  also  in  collections  in  other  countries. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  is  very  full,  and 
the  designs  have  the  merit  of  being  actually 
applied  to  looms  that,  in  decoration,  are  little 
different   from   our   looms   today. 


He — Your  son  did  not  graduate,  after  all  ? 
She — No;  Charlie  has  so  much  college  spirit! 
You  know  there  are  so  many  graduating  every 
year  that  it  cripples  college  athletics. — Judge. 


Princess  recommends  former  companion. 
Would  accompany  schoolgirls  returning  East 
or  invalid.    Expenses  only.    Box  28,  Argonaut. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Authority  to  place  in  effect  an  entire  sched- 
ule of  rates  and  regulations  to  be  applicable 
to  the  service  of  electrical  energy  and  gas 
by  the  Pacihc  Gas  and  Electric  Company  in 
the  entire  territory  served  by  the  company 
has  been  filled  by  the  corporation  with  the 
railroad  commission. 


The  board  of  education  has  changed  the 
name  of  the  old  Sarah  B.  Cooper  School  on 
Greenwich  Street  to  the  Michael  Angelo 
School.  

Under  the  supervision  of  Raymond  O.  Han- 
son, secretary-  in  charge  of  boys'  work  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  San 
Francisco  council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
will  open  permanent  offices  on  January   16th. 


The  nine  national  banks  of  San  Francisco 
have  just  held  their  annual  meeting,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  old  officials  and  directors 
were  reelected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Reports  submitted  to  stockholders  at  all  the 
meetings  indicated  that  the  year  1916  had 
been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  banks. 


The  petition  of  Mrs.  Louise  Tevis  Sharon 
for  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  her  late 
husband,  Frederick  W.  Sharon,  and  an  oppo- 
sition by  Frederick  \V.  Sharon,  traveling 
salesman  of  Tacoma  and  alleged  adopted  son 
of  the  deceased,  have  been  heard  before  Judge 
Coffey  and  continued  for  further  argument. 
Mrs.  Sharon  asked  the  court  to  distribute  the 
estate  to.  her  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
her  husband's  will.  The  purported  adopted 
son  asked  the  court  to  give  him  one-half  of 
the  $2,600,000  estate  and  distribute  the  re- 
mainder in  accordance  with  the  will. 


The  opening  address  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  trial  of  the  German  consul-general 
for  San  Francisco  was  made  by  Mrs.  Annette 
A.  Adams,  assistant  United  States  attorney, 
who  addressed  the  jury  for  three  hours.  Mrs. 
Adams  won  a  tribute  from  Attorney  Samuel 
Piatt  of  Nevada,  who  delivered  the  opening 
address  for  the  defense.  The  consul-general 
is  charged  with  conspiracy  to  hamper  inter- 
national and  interstate  trade  and  therefore 
with  a  violation  of  American  neutrality. 


The  assessment  levied  by  the  city  for  the 
construction  of  the  Stockton  Street  runnel 
has  been  upheld  as  valid  by  the  state  supreme 
court.  The  decision,  which  reverses  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superior  court,  is  said  to  remove 
all  probable  litigation  from  the  path  of  the 
Twin  Peaks  tunnel  and  to  invalidate  the  cases 
now  pending  in  the  courts  involving  tunnel 
assessments  of  more  than  $600,000. 


Six  appointments  to  municipal  commissions 
have  been  announced  by  Mayor  Rolph.  With 
the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  John  A. 
McGregor,  president  of  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
who  was  named  a  member  of  the  board  of 
park  commissioners  to  succeed  William  H. 
Matson,  all  the  present  commissioners  were 
reappointed.  The  following  officials  were 
handed  a  commission  for  another  term : 
Adolph  Judell,  board  of  public  works;  James 
Woods,  board  of  police  commissioners  ;  Frank 
G.  Sykes,  board  of  fire  commissioners  ;  John 
Herman,  board  of  election  commissioners; 
Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan,  board  of  education. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Etta  T. 
Zellerbach  at  the  Adler  Sanatorium,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Jacob  C.  Zellerbach,  vice-president  of  the 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company,  and  was  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Delsbach,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Steiner,  and  Aaron  and  Henry  M.  Englander. 
She  was  born  in  San  Francisco  and  had  lived 
here  all  her  life.      

The  protest  of  water  consumers  against  the 
$1.80  minimum  rate  charged  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  has  been  sustained  by  the 
state.  The  California  railroad  commission  has 
directed  the  water  service  corporation  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  the  old  flat  rates.  While  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  San  Francisco 
should  be  placed  on  a  meter  basis,  the  com- 
mission said  it  has  no  way  to  determine  at 
this  time  what  a  proper  meter  rate  should  be. 
The  commission,  therefore,  ordered  that  only 
flat  rates  shall  be  charged  until  after  it  has 
fixed  the  valuation  of  Spring  Valley  and  es- 
tablished a  new  schedule  of  rates. 


Club  of  San  Francisco.  John  L.  McNab  was 
chosen  first  vice-president,  Joseph  Seeley  was 
reelected  second  vice-president,  Charles 
Detrick  was  chosen  treasurer,  and  T.  Patter- 
son Ross  was  reelected  secretary.  The  new 
directors  are  Frank  R.  Devlin,  F.  M.  Angel- 
lotti,  and  George  C.  Holberton  for  two  years, 
and  Ben  Goodwin  for  one  year.  The  hold- 
over directors  are  George  W.  Bauer  and  Alex- 
ander Russell.  

There  is  to  be  a  grand  jury"  investigation  of 
the  charge  made  by  Commissioner  F.  F.  Jack- 
son of  the  Oakland  public  health  and  safety 
department  that  the  city  administration  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  collect  $50,000 
a  year  by  allowing  the  Chinese  lotteries  to  run 
in  order  to  fill  out  a  municipal  budget.  The 
civil  service  board  is  prepared  to  take  up  the 
task  of  sifting  the  charges  exchanged  between 
Jackson  and  Chief  of  Police  Walter  J.  Peter- 
sen over  the  vice  conditions. 


ISIS,  THE  ASTROLOGIST. 
The  Little  Group  Takes  Up  a  New  Study. 

We're  taking  up  astrology  quite  seriously — 
our  Little  Group  of  Serious  Thinkers,  you 
know — and  we've  hired  the  loveliest  lady 
astrologer  to  cast  our  horoscopes  and  give  us 
a  talk  and  get  us  started  right. 

She  wrote  a  letter  to  me — the  most  per- 
fectly fascinating  letter — and  I  told  her  to 
call,  and  we  looked  her  over.  She  wore  a 
beautiful  sky-blue  gown  with  gold  stars  on 
it — one  of  those  Greek  ones,  you  know,  like 
poor,  dear  Isadora  Duncan  wore — and  a  gold 
star  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 

"It  makes  her  look  like  a  unicorn,  that 
star,"  Ravenswood  Wimble  said.  But  then 
nobody  ever  pleases  Ravenswood  Wimble  com- 
pletely.    He  is  so — if  you  get  me. 

"If  a  unicorn,  then  a  celestial  unicorn," 
Fothy  Finch  said.  Fothy  is  too  dear  for  any- 
thing; he  is  always  hunting  for  the  good  in 
people,  like  Apollo,  or  Euripides — which  was 
it  ? — when  they  gave  him  the  basket  full  of 
wheat  and  chaff,  and  he  separated  them.  Or 
maybe  it  was   Diogenes. 

She  has  six  sisters,  and  they  are  all  astrolo- 
gers,  and  they  call   them  the   Pleiades. 

Although  Voke  Easeley,  in  his  horrid 
slangy  way,  said  :     "Pleiades  ?     She's  a  Bear  !" 

Don't  you  just  utterly  loathe  slang? 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  lovely 
letter  she  wrote — that's  what  attracted  me  to 
her  at  the  first. 

"Have  you  never  asked  yourself,"  it  began. 
"  'Why  was  I  born  ?'  " 

Fancy  knowing  that  about  one !  If  there  is 
one  question  I  have  asked  myself  thousands 
and  thousands  of  times  it  is,  "Why  was  I 
born  ?" 

And  then  the  letter  went  on  to  talk  about 
horoscopes  and  the  Inevitable. 

"We  may  not  overcome  the  Inevitable,"  it 
said,  "but  it  is  ours  to  see  that  the  Inevitable 
does  not  overcome  us." 

Oh,  the  Inevitable  1     The  Inevitable  ! 

How  often  have  I  thought  of  the  Inevitable 
with  despair ! 

And  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  before  that 
one  could  take  it  and  use  it  as  one  pleased. 
But  it  seems  one  can  if  one  knows  about  it 


beforehand.  It  is  like  Destiny  that  way.  If 
one  is  ignorant  of  one's  Destiny,  it  comes 
upon  one  with  a  surprise.  But  if  one  knows 
beforehand  what  one's  Destiny  is  to  be,  one 
can  make  one's  self  the  master  of  it.  That  is 
where  the  horoscope  comes  in  so  handy,  you 
know. 

After  dipping  into  Astrology  I  will  never 
again  be  afraid  of  the  Inevitable. 

As  the  Letter  says :  "Every  woman  with 
her  horoscope  before  her,  and  her  Soul  back 
of  her,  should  be  able  to  solve  any  problem 
and  meet  any  situation  that  may  occur  in  her 
life." 

Ravenswood  Wimble  wanted  to  know,  when 
he  met  the  lady — did  I  tell  you  that  her  pro- 
fessional name  is  Isis? — what  would  happen 
if  her  Soul  was  before  her  and  her  horoscope 
back  of  her.  But  Isis  just  simply  froze  him 
with   a  look. 

Don't  you  thinK  that  levity  is  horrid  in  the 
midst  of  vital  affairs  like  that? 

But  I  suppose  every  little  group  has  some 
one  in  it  that  thinks  he  or  she  has  to  be 
quippy  and  facetious  at  times. 

Not  but  what  I  have  a  sense  of  humor  my- 
self. 

I  think  a  sense  of  humor  is  the  saving 
grace,  if  you  get  what  1  mean. 

But  no  one  should  try  to  use  it  unless  he  is 
perfectly  sure  that  every  one  understands  he 
is  being  humorous. 

We  are  going  to  take  up  the  sense  of  humor 
— our  Little  Group  of  Thinkers,  you  know — 
in  a  serious  way  soon. 

But  the  Swami  doesn't  like  Isis.  Poor,  dear 
Swami !  She  is  a  charlatan,  he  says.  And  she 
doesn't  like  him.  "My  dear,"  she  said  to  me, 
"are  you  sure  he  really  goes  into  the  Silences  ? 
Or  does   he  just  pretend  to?" 

Isn't  it  awful  about  geniuses  that  way — 
how  jealous  they  are  of  each  other  ?  Espe- 
cially psychics !  We  had  two  mediums  the 
same  evening  a  year  or  two  ago  who  actually 
quarreled  over  which  one  of  them  a  certain 
spirit  control  belonged  to. — From  "Hennione," 
by  Don  Marquis.  Published  by  D.  Appleion 
&  Co. 


The  Papaya  of  Guatemala. 
The  papaya  of  Guatemala  is  often  called 
the  queen  of  fruits,  owing  to  its  delicious 
flavor  and  tempting  appearance.  Though  not 
well  known  in  this  latitude,  it  has  from  time 
immemorable  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
minds  of  Guatemalans,  who,  aside  from  its 
flavor,  have  found  it  of  great  medicinal  value. 
Dr.  Wurtz,  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Berlki, 
discovered  a  long  time  ago  the  active  principle 
of  papaya  juice,  which  was  called  papaine, 
and  which  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  white 
powder  soluble  in  water.  Experiments  made 
showed  that  the  papaya  juice  transforms  milk, 
egg  albumen,  and  flesh  muscles  into  peptones. 
Thus  it  is  claimed  the  papaya  fruit  prevents 
that  great  American  disease,  dyspepsia,  among 
Guatemalans.  But  the  native  of  the  tropics 
goes  farther.  Not  unlike  his  more  northern 
brother,  he  occasionally  finds  that  his  butcher 
has  sold  him  a  bit  of  tough  meat.  He  adds 
a  small  quantity  of  papaya  sap  to  some  water, 
allows  the  meat  to  lie  in  it  for  awhile,  and, 
presto !  his  steak  has  become  tender — even 
more    palatable.      It   is   also    an    old   habit    to 


The  Rev.  Paul  Smith  of  the  Central  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has  announced  that  the 
San  Francisco  Federation  of  Protestant 
Churches  will  engage  in  a  campaign  to  bring 
to  an  end  for  all  time  the  so-called  system 
of  authorized  vice.  Dr.  Smith  is  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Church  Federation, 
which  includes  forty-five  Protestant  churches 
in  the  city.  

Lewis  E.  Stanton,  general  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  has 
been   elected   president   of  the   Union   League 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

T!E  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

At  the  Close  of  Business,  December  27, 1916 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $26,S17,443.69 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation  at  Par 2.800,000.00 

Other  U.  S.  Bonds  at  Par 100,000.00 

Other  Bonds    4,994,951.12 

Other  Assets 417,353.52 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 4,786,888.83 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 29,095,9S2.16 

$69,012,619.32 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  $  4,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,934,091.09 

Circulation 2,790,000.00 

Letters  of  Credit,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  Acceptances 4,786,S88.83 

Deposits 55,501,639.40 

$69,012,619.32 


wrap  the  meat  with  the  leaves  from  the  papaya 
tree  so  as  to  obtain  the  same  result. 


Eesides  destroying  over  a  million  pounds  of 
spoiled  foodstuffs  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  bureau  of  foods  and  drugs  of  the  Cali- 
fornia state  board  of  health,  through  success- 
ful prosecution  of  violators  of  the  food  and 
drug  laws,  was  responsible  for  the  collection 
of  over  $6000  in  fines  from  such  offenders. 
During  the  preceding  year  the  total  amount 
of  such  fines  was  but  $170.  Four  hundred 
and  sixty-one  cases  were  referred  to  district 
attorneys  for  prosecution,  as  against  thirty 
cases  referred  during  the  preceding  year. 
Forty-two  per  cent  more  illegal  samples  were 
collected  by  the  food  inspectors  than  during 
the  previous  year. 


In  certain  parts  of  the  rural  West,  follow- 
ing the  example  set  in  the  word  "parsonage," 
people  are  calling  a  home  built  expressly  for 
the  school  teacher  a  "teacherage."  In  Kan- 
sas such  dwellings  are  being  erected.  One 
instance  noted  in  the  press  reports  states  that 
the  "teacherage"  is  to  have  a  neat  cottage 
with  outbuildings,  surrounded  by  five  acres 
of  good  land. 


LIQUOR  and  DRUG 
SPECIALISTS 

<|  The  practice  of  medicine  is  perhaps 
more  completely  specialized  than  any 
other  profession. 

•J  The    Keeley  Institute  specializes    in 
liquor  and  drug  diseases. 
<J  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
<I  Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  en- 
velopes. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 
Phone  Fillmore  3963 


Winter 
Sports  at 

Truckee 


Annual  Fiesta  of  the 
Snows  more  popular 
than  ever. 

Tobogganing 

Ski-Running 

Skating 

Sleighing 

Alaska  Dog  Teams 

Novel  amusement 
and  keen  out-of-door 
recreation. 

Spend  a  day  or  two  in 
California's  "Arctic 
Region,"  in  the  high 
Sierras  and  enjoy 
these  exhilirating 
sports.  Only  a  night's 
ride  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Round-trip  Excursion 
tickets,  with  8  -  day 
return  limit,  on  sale 
every  Monday  and 
Wednesday  during 
the  season. 

Greater  reduction  for 
tickets  sold  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  with 
return  limit  following 
Tuesday. 

Comfortable  rooms 
and  good  meals  at 
reasonable  prices  at 
Southern  Pacific 
Hotel. 

ASK  AGENT 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Write    for  folder  on   th- 
"Apache  Trail  of  Ariz  : 
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January  13,  1917. 


South  America 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING   THREE 

COMPREHENSIVE  TOURS 

DEPARTURES 

FEBRUARY 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  St  (Monadnock  Bldg.),  San  Francisco 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco.  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

fL  Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  ratei. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH.  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  CaL 


565 

1st  CI. 

SSO  2d  CI. 

Splendid  Twin 

Screw  American 

Steamers  "Sierra" 

'Sonoma",  "Ventura" 

:>},  *s  — TheDelightfnlWay! 

j^~H!,nS,  Jan.30,Feb.20,Mar.l3 
"OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.,  673MarketSL,SF. 

'  (Line  to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac  Tuar,  ^Jl.iOlst  CL] 


Savannah  Restaurant 

246   KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS,    STEAKS, 
OYSTERS,  TOMALES 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Prompt   Attention    Given    Outside    Orders 

Prices  Moderate 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I  hear  Starr  has  won  great  honors  for 
research  work."  "Yes,  he's  found  an  article 
o£  food  which  has  not  gone  up  in  price." — 
Puck. 

"How  did  Deeds  make  his  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  ?"  "He  was  so  well-to-do  he  could  de- 
cline cases  he  knew  he  couldn't  win." — Boston 
Globe. 

Crawford — You  say  you  got  seven  pairs  of 
slippers  for  Christmas.  What  is  there  so  un- 
usual about  that?  Crabshau' — One  pair  fitted 
me. — Judge. 

"Why  didn't  Rastus  marry  dat  Coopah  gal  ?" 
"Oh,  she  done  flunk  at  de  last  minute — 
wouldn't  lend  him  a  dollah  foh  t'  git  de  li- 
cense wif." — Boston  Transcript. 

"I  understand  your  husband  is  something 
of  a  valetudinarian,  Mrs.  Comeup."  "Oh, 
dear  me,  no !  He  eats  meat  regular  three 
times   a   day." — Baltimore  American. 

The  Lady  of  the  House — I  think  you  will 
not  find  me  difficult  to  suit,  Marie.  The  Netc 
Maid — I  am  sure  not,  ma'am.  I  saw  your 
husband  as  I  came  in. — New  York  Sun. 

"Do  you  think  that  the  automobile  will  dis- 
place the  horse  ?"  asked  the  conversational 
young  woman.  "It  will,"  answered  the  nerv- 
ous young  man  as  he  gazed  down  the  road, 
"if  it  ever  hits  him." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 

"It  always  gives  a  man  confidence,"  re- 
marked the  popular  candidate  proudly,  "to 
know  that  a  vast  body  of  people  are  behind 
him."  "Not  if  they  are  coining  too  fast," 
murmured  the  horsethief  judiciously. — IVidozc. 

"I  suppose  if  your  candidate  had  been 
elected  some  radical  changes  would  have  been 
made  in  the  government?"'  "Yes,"  replied  the 
party  worker,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  "We  had 
good  men  picked  out  for  all  the  important 
places." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"You  look  as  if  you  had  been  kissed  by  a 
breeze  from  Northland,"  said  a  poetic  young 
lady  to  a  pretty  friend,  whose  cheeks  were 
glowing  with  color."  "Oh,  no !"  was  the 
laughing  reply ;  "it  was  only  a  soft  heir  from 
Baltimore." — Burlington    (Vt.j   Free  Press. 

"Now,"  said  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride, 
when  they  returned  from  their  honeymoon 
trip,  "let  us  have  a  clear  understanding  before 
we  settle  down  to  married  life.  Are  you  the 
president  or  the  vice  -president  of  the  so- 
ciety?"    "I  want  to  be  neither  president  nor 


A  NEW  PEACE  NOTE 

This  is  a  new  kind  —  the  peace-of- 
mind  note.  It  urges  you  to  cease 
being  careless  with  your  valuable 
papers,  and  to  put  them  in  a  safe  de- 
posit box.  With  them  safe  from 
fire  and  theft,  your  mind  will  not  be 
harried  b}T  thoughts  of  their  possible 
loss,  and  what  that  loss  might  mean 
to  you. 

Safe  deposit  boxes  can  be  rented 
for  as  little  as  54  a  year  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 


UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


vice-president,"  she  answered.  "I  will  be 
content  with  a  subordinate  position."  "What 
position  is  that,  my  dear?"  "Treasurer." — 
Tit-Bits. 

"My  daughter  has  obtained  a  position  in  a 
lawyer's  office.  She  starts  on  the  first." 
"And  in  the  meantime  is  she  doing  anything 
to  fit  herself  for  the  work?"  "Yes,  she  is 
reading  'Bertha,  the  Beautiful  Blonde  Stenog- 
rapher.' " — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Maggie,  how  was  it  that  I  saw  a  young 
man  talking  with  you  in  the  kitchen  last 
night?"  asked  the  mistress  of  her  cook.  The 
girl  pondered  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
answered,  "Faith,  an'  I  can't  make  it  out  me- 


silf:  you  must  have  looked  through  the  key- 
hole."— Harper's. 

Crewe — Good  heavens,  how  it  rains.  I  feel 
awfully  anxious  about  my  wife.  She's  gone 
out  without  an  umbrella.  Drew — Oh,  she'll 
be  all  right.  She'll  take  shelter  in  some  shop 
Crewe — Exactly.  That's  what  makes  me  so 
anxious. — Chicago  Herald. 

"Did  you  tell  George  Hector  that  he  might 
ask  me  to  marry  him?"  "Certainly,"  replied 
Gwendolen's  father.  "I  thought  you  would 
try  to  interfere."  "I  had  no  such  idea. 
George  Hector  is  a  nice  enough  young  chap, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  jump  in 
and  try  to  rescue  him." — Washington  Star. 
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The  Possibilities  of  Peace. 

While  a  common  bluster  of  determination  and  de- 
fiance runs  through  all  the  "notes"  of  the  belligerent 
powers  as  the}"  relate  to  suggestions  for  peace,  it  is  still 
to  be  observed  that  nobody  actually  slams  the  door 
against  negotiation.  Plainly  enough  all  are  weary 
of  war,  all  want  peace,  all  are  ready  enough  to  talk 
about  it  if  the  discussion  can  be  got  upon  a  basis  not 
offensive  to  over-sensitive  nerves  of  national  dignity. 
It  is  a  case  where  everybody  is  concerned  about  his 
"face." 

Manifestly  great  numbers  in  each  of  the  belligerent 
countries  are  sentimentally  intent  upon  a  victory  of  the 
traditional  sort— a  victory  under  which  the  vanquished 
shall  plead  for  terms  to  be  conceded  by  the  mercy  or 
the  charity  of  the  victor.  We  see  something  of  this 
spirit  in  our  American  partisans  of  the  countries  at 
war.  But  it  is  plain  to  sober  minds,  detached  from 
the  passions  of  the  conflict,  that  there  is  to  be  no 
such  outcome  of  this  war.  It  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  end  in  compromise.  Xo  country 
will  get  the  full  tale  of  its  present  demands.     Calmer 


and  wiser  heads  in  the  countries  involved  understand 
this  quite  as  well  as  do  "neutrals."  Yet  for  the  head 
of  any  belligerent  country  now  to  set  out  the  terms 
which  that  country  will  ultimately  accept  would  be  to 
invite  distrust  and  reproach.  The  people  of  the  several 
countries  have  got  to  be  brought  round  by  easy  degrees. 
Hence  the  element  of  bluster  in  the  so-called  peace 
notes. 

Probably  there  was  never  a  situation  presenting 
so  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  treaty  of  peace.  In  times  past  two  nations  or 
three  or  four  or  five  at  most  have  been  involved.  But 
here  we  have  fourteen  countries,  each  with  its  special 
aims,  claims,  grievances,  hopes.  To  find  an  answer  to 
so  intricate  a  puzzle  will  call  for  such  a  balancing  of 
considerations  as  appears  hopeless  in  the  prospect. 
That  everybody  may  be  satisfied  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  Indeed  if  any  country  shall  emerge  entirely 
content  with  the  adjustment  it  will  be  a  diplomatic 
miracle. 

The  end  to  be  desired,  of  course,  is  that  impossible 
thing,  a  permanent  peace.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  practically  is  a  peace  relatively  permanent.  Even 
this  can  only  be  secured  by  some  sort  of  common 
understanding  by  which  future  differences  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  world  tribunal — a  reorganized  and  re- 
endowed  Hague  court,  or  something  more  authoritative. 
There  is  a  lawyer's  phrase  which  reflects  contemptu- 
ously upon  a  court  without  a  marshal.  Any  interna- 
tional tribunal  whose  decrees  shall  have  greater  vitality 
than  the  now  traditional  scrap  of  paper  must  have  at 
command  some  real  and  vital  means  of  force.  How 
this  may  be  attained  is  the  outstanding  problem.  There 
are  those  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  declare  it  an  imprac 
ticability;  yet  it  is  a  positive  necessity  if  there  is  to 
be  a  peace  more  stable  or  sustained  than  a  mere  respite 
from  the  toils  and  horrors  of  war. 


The  Conviction  of  Consul-General  Bopp. 

Not  since  the  incident  of  the  steamship  Sacra- 
mento, something  more  than  two  years  ago,  has 
there  been  doubt  in  any  intelligent  mind  about  the 
complicity  of  the  German  consular  office  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  acts  essentially  improper  and  illegal.  It  wiil 
be  recalled  that  the  Sacramento,  under  pretense  of  a 
commercial  voyage  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  car- 
ried supplies  for  an  imperial  war  fleet  then  cruising 
in  the  South  Pacific.  The  character  of  the  cargo  was 
in  itself  betrayal  of  the  intent  of  the  voyage.  Yet — 
though  the  moral  certainties  were  plain — the  enterprise 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  customs  authorities  by  the 
aid  of  an  elaborate  fabrication  of  false  oaths.  Later  it 
appeared  that  consular  officials  at  San  Francisco  had 
engineered  the  whole  business  and  had  paid  the  bills. 

The  next  development  in  a  scheme  of  illegitimate 
operations  was  in  connection  with  a  consignment  of 
war  merchandise  in  the  interest  of  the  Allied  nations 
from  Seattle;  a  further  development  being  a  project  to 
blow  up  railway  bridges  and  otherwise  interfere  with 
activities  both  military  and  civil  in  British  Columbia. 
Here  again  the  bills  were  paid  from  deposits  in  San 
Francisco  banks  made  by  official  agents  here  of  the 
German  government. 

Revelations  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Bopp  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  clearly  identified  the  consul,  his  deputies, 
and  employees  with  these  transactions.  From  the  van- 
tage ground  of  a  neutral  country,  under  the  protection 
of  official  privilege,  they  carried  on  a  series  of  boldly 
criminal  operations.  The  trial  and  its  outcome — the 
conviction  of  Bopp  and  his  associates — absolutely 
demonstrate  the  facts. 

The  verdict  of  conviction  is  a  vindication  at  once  of 
American  law  and  of  American  good  faith — quantities 
which  appeared  very  much  in  question  when  the  Sacra- 


mento got  away  and  later  in  connection  with  events 
at  Seattle  and  in  British  Columbia.  It  serves  notice 
upon  whoever  may  be  concerned  that  the  privileges  of 
American  hospitality,  even  of  official  license,  may 
not  be  abused  with  impunity.  Xo  agent  of  a  country 
at  war  may  sit  secure  in  the  United  States  and  con- 
spire in  plots  against  a  country  with  which  the  United 
States  is  at  peace. 

Consul  Bopp  and  his  fellow-conspirators  no  doubt 
conceived  themselves  secure  against  punishment  in  a 
country  where  regulative  authority  is  not  conspicuously 
in  evidence.  Because  one  may  come  and  go  as  he 
pleases  in  the  United  States,  it  was  conceived  that  one 
might  hold  the  laws  of  the  land  in  contempt  and  violate 
them  at  pleasure.  Mr.  Bopp  and  his  associates  know 
better  now.  They  are  instructed  by  the  stern  lesson 
of  a  criminal  conviction  that  the  law  means  what  it 
says. 

We  hear  it  proposed  that  under  motives  of  interna- 
tional courtesy  Bopp  et  al.  now  be  pardoned.  It  is  not 
easy  to  be  patient  under  this  suggestion.  The  crimi- 
nality is  open  and  manifest.  The  law  is  plain.  The 
court  has  done  its  duty  without  favor  and  without  fear. 
The  government  must  support  the  court  and  sustain 
the  law.  Any  other  course  would  be  fatal  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  justice.  It  would  weaken  the  hand  of  ju- 
dicial authority.  It  would  be  to  destroy  the  integrity 
and  efface  the  dignity  of  our  laws  and  those  commis- 
sioned to  enforce  them. 


Loss  of  the  "Milwaukee." 
Suffering  under  the  impulse  of  direct  speech  con- 
cerning the  stranding  of  the  cruiser  Milwaukee,  fol- 
lowing the  stranding  of  submarine  H-3,  following  a 
score  of  explosions,  groundings,  and  miscellaneous 
mishaps  and  horrors  involving  ships  of  the  American 
navy,  the  Argonaut  finds  itself  in  the  dilemma  of 
one  who  felt  grievously  the  limitations  of  our  mother 
tongue.  "There  jest  aint  no  bloomin'  word  for  it!" 
What,  let  us  ask,  may  be  said  of  a  series  of  losses 
and  fatalities  which  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  has 
cost  us  as  heavily  in  ships  and  money — with  some  score 
of  lives  into  the  bargain — as  has  been  suffered  by  other 
countries  in  time  of  war? 

One's  gorge  heaves  in  resentment  at  the  mere  recital 
of  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  Milwaukee. 
Yet  the  story  must  be  told.  Through  lack  of  seaman- 
ship, involving  sheer  stupidity,  one  of  our  small  naval 
craft  recently  went  ashore  at  Samoa  beach  on  our 
northern  coast.  H-3,  though  stranded,  was  otherwise 
uninjured.  The  problem  was  to  get  her  into  deep 
water.  Lacking  facilities  for  the  task  or  the  skill  to 
accomplish  it,  or  both,  the  naval  authorities  invited  bids 
for  hauling  H-3  across  the  narrow  neck  of  sand  which 
separates  Humboldt  Bay  from  the  ocean.  One  private 
bidder  offered  to  do  the  job  for  thirty  thousand  dollars: 
another  private  contractor  of  definite  responsibility 
stood  ready  to  undertake  the  job  for  eighteen  thousand 
dollars.  In  its  wisdom  the  Navy  Department  rejected 
these  offers  and  undertook  the  work  itself.  To  save  the 
relatively  small  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  if 
saving  be  the  right  word  for  it,  there  was  sent  to  the 
scene  of  the  wreck  a  fleet  of  small  craft,  including  a 
wrecking  barge  leased  from  Whitelaw  &  Co.,  accom- 
panied by  the  Milwaukee,  a  four-million-dollar  cruiser 
with  a  complement  of  nearly  five  hundred  men.  The 
civilian  master  of  Whitelaw's  wrecking  barge  declined 
on  grounds  of  prudence  to  put  his  boat  inside  the  first 
line  of  breakers  and  was  promptly  ordered  to  the  rear 
under  the  imputation  of  timidity  and  incapacity.  Then 
the  big  Milwaukee,  with  fine  judgment  under  command 
of  the  very  officer  whose  blundering  had  cast  "  ?  on  the 
beach,  undertook  the  task.  The  great  - 
400  feet  in  length,  with  a  draft  of  n 
two  feet,  and  of  incalculable  weight.  into 
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the  breakers,  protected  only  by  a  line  attached  to  a 
little  cockleshell  of  a  craft  offstanding.  The  inevitable 
happened,  as  any  man  of  practical  sense  must  have 
known  that  it  would  happen.  The  Milwaukee  was 
drawn  into  the  shoals;  and  there  she  lies  beyond  hope 
of  salvage.  A  ship  costing  four  million  dollars  and 
representing  with  her  armament  and  equipment  a  total 
value  of  seven  million  dollars  was  risked  and  lost  in  a 
stupid  effort  to  save  an  expenditure  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Argonaut  confesses  itself  for  once 
stalled  and  impotent.  "There  jest  aint  no  bloomin' 
word  for  it!" 

Does  not  this  incident,  with  others  that  have  gone 
before,  fairly  cry  aloud  in  condemnation  of  the  lack 
of  judgment  which  rules  our  naval  department?  Is 
it  not  a  demonstration  as  shameful  as  it  is  costly  of 
the  incapacity  which  sits  at  the  head  of  our  naval 
affairs,  directly  promotive  of  incapacity  all  down  the 
line? 

What,  pray,  is  the  use  of  spending  millions  upon 
millions  in  the  construction  of  ships  only  that  they 
may  be  thrown  away?  What  is  the  use  of  enlisting 
and  training  men  for  our  sea  service  when  all  that  we 
are  able  to  do  with  them  is  to  send  them  down  in  de- 
fective "divers"  or  cast  them  upon  inhospitable  shores? 
Will  the  loss  of  the  Milwaukee,  with  what  has  gone 
before,  rouse  the  head  of  the  government  to  a  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  the  conditions?  Will  it  inspire 
such  changes  in  the  department  as  are  manifestly 
needed  if  all  our  ships  are  not  to  be  lost,  and  if  our 
ships  now  building  are  to  be  of  any  service  ?  Sadly  we 
fear  not ! 

Sauce  for  Goose  and  Gander. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  guide,  prophet,  and  whipper- 
in  of  organized  labor,  shies  promptly  and  positively 
at  the  President's  proposal  to  apply  broadly  a  principle 
of  which  this  same  Mr.  Gompers  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  an  insistent  champion.  Nobody  more  vo- 
ciferously asserted  the  regulative  powers  of  govern- 
ment when  the  issue  was  related  to  the  railroads;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  insistence  came  the  Adamson 
law,  which  took  the  railroads  by  the  throat,  so  to  speak, 
and  forced  them  by  process  of  congressional  action  to 
do  certain  specific  things.  Now  it  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  by  way  of  balancing  the  account  and  of  guaran- 
teeing the  public  interest,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  regu- 
lative action  to  labor.  The  logic  of  this  proposal  is 
clear  enough.  If  government  has  the  power  to  force 
the  hand  of  one  party  in  a  common  contention  it  must 
in  reason  have  like  power  in  relation  to  other  parties 
in  the  same  contention. 

But  when  for  prevention  of  the  coercive  strike  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  rule  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
Mr.  Gompers  cries  "Foul !"'  Compulsory  arbitration, 
he  declares,  is  another  name  for  slaver)' — with  much 
else  to  the  same  effect.  Labor,  according  to  Mr.  Gom- 
pers, must  remain  free  and  licensed  to  fight  its  battles 
after  any  fashion  of  its  choosing,  while  the  powers  of 
government  may  be  exercised  to  restrain  elements  and 
forces  in  opposition.  It  is  a  case  where,  under  the 
Gompers  philosophy,  sauce  for  the  goose  must  not  be 
sauce  for  the  gander. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  immediate  situation  Mr. 
Gompers  may  hold  the  strategic  cards  necessary  to  de- 
feat the  executive  programme.  Congress  may  refuse 
to  sustain  the  President,  or — what  is  quite  as  likely — 
the  President  may  back  down  in  this  contention  as  he 
has  in  many  another.  But  however  it  may  turn  out 
in  the  immediate  instance,  the  false  logic  of  Mr.  Gom- 
pers' position  can  not  permanently  be  sustained.  If 
government  has  power,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  has, 
to  restrain  the  property  element  in  concerns  affecting 
the  common  welfare,  it  must  have  power  to  restrain 
the  labor  element  in  the  same  behoof.  The  logic  of 
the  case  is  irresistible.  It  stands  upon  the  basis  of 
obvious  equity  and  it  is  supported  by  the  enforcements 
of  common  sense. 

In  other  times — before  we  were  caught  in  the  mael- 
strom of  a  reckless  "progress" — the  claim  that  Congress 
has  no.,  the  power  by  arbitrary  action  to  adjust  differ- 
ences between  properly  and  labor  might  have  been 
effeel  /e.     Law  and  custom  could  have  been  cited  to 

■::.:  .  the  contention.     But  even  law  and  custom  fade 

y  before  concrete  fact.     It  is  futile  to  plead  even 

sacred  name  of  law  and  custom  against  a  defi- 

achieved  record  like  that  of  the  Adamson  Act. 


That  government  has  the  power  arbitrarily  to  regulate 
property  we  have  seen.  The  thing  has  been  done. 
The  principle  has  been  established.  Mr.  Gompers  and 
his  labor  party  were  active  forces  in  fixing  its  au- 
thority. They  may  not  now  in  consistency  or  morals 
seek  to  evade  the  consequences.  Sooner  or  later  they 
must  accept  the  consequences,  whether  with  grace  or 
without   it. 

Government,  which  is  only  a  name  for  organized 
society,  will  not  permanently  accept  a  rule  which  allows 
to  any  element  the  special  privilege  which  Mr.  Gompers 
demands  for  organized  labor.  The  welfare  of  society 
calls  for  continuity  in  industry.  Government  has  es- 
tablished the  rule  as  related  to  the  element  of  property 
in  the  Adamson  Act;  and  before  the  matter  is  done 
with  the  rule  already  enforced  in  relation  to  property 
must  be  made  to  apply  to  labor.  No  emphasis  of  pro- 
test, no  jugglery  of  forces,  no  weight  of  political 
prowess,  can  sustain  a  rule  lop-sided  at  the  point  of 
logic  and  grossly  partial  at  the  point  of  morals.  In 
the  final  adjustment  labor  will  have  to  accept  and  abide 
by  the   regulative  principle. 


Editorial  Notes. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  Admiral  Dewey  that  he  was 
qualified  by  temperament  and  training  for  a  great 
responsibility  and  that  opportunity  came  to  him  at 
an  hour  when  he  was  fit  and  ready.  Heroes  are 
not  commonly  greater  than  other  men.  With  few 
exceptions  in  the  world's  history  the  fortune  of  oppor- 
tunity has  been  the  foundation  of  fame.  This  was  con- 
spicuously and  essentially  true  in  the  case  of  Admiral 
Dewey.  But  opportunity  would  have  knocked  in  vain 
at  Admiral  Dewey's  door  if  there  had  not  been  a  true, 
a  trained,  and  a  gallant  man  behind  it.  The  ultimate 
fame  of  Admiral  Dewey  must  rest  upon  the  future  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  If  as  a  consequence  of  "Ma- 
nila Bay"  the  Philippines  shall  become  the  seat  of  a 
great  and  enlightened  people,  then  the  name  of  Dewey 
must  stand  in  permanent  and  monumental  honor.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  influences  growing  out  of  Manila 
Bay  shall  be  trivial,  the  glory  of  that  famous  victory 
will  be  lost  in  the  mazes  of  history.  The  domestic 
effect  of  Admiral  Dewey's  career  was  a  wholesome 
one  and  its  inspiration  still  abides,  stimulating  the  spirit 
and  ambition  of  youth  and  establishing  for  a  great 
national  service  a  high  standard  of  fortitude  and  of 
honor.  

It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  detachment  of  the  sea- 
going career  that  sailorfolk  oftentimes  fail  to  enter 
with  understanding  and  sympathy  into  the  mind  and  the 
moods  of  men  in  general.  It  has  become  the  basis  of 
a  tradition  under  which  an  affectionate  license  is  ac- 
corded to  men  of  the  sea.  The  great  Lord  Nelson, 
wisest  of  men  on  the  quarter-deck,  was  something  of  a 
fool  on  shore — not  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  but  on 
the  score  of  a  kind  of  boyishness  which  led  him  into 
unconsidered  and  unconventional  utterances  and  habits. 
Admiral  Dewey  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  so 
little  comprehended  the  sentiment  of  the  country  that 
when,  following  his  triumphant  return  from  the  Orient, 
his  admirers  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  home  at 
the  capital  as  a  personal  tribute,  he  immediately 
alienated  it  by  gift  to  a  newly-married  wife.  A  uni- 
versal chill  of  disappointment  and  resentment  followed. 
And  it  was  something  that  the  old  admiral  could  never 
understand.  "I  thought,"  he  said,  "that  the  most 
graceful  thing  an  American  gentleman  could  do  was 
to  give  his  home  to  his  wife."  He  could  not  compre- 
hend the  difference  between  a  property  acquired  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  one  coming  as  a  special  trophy  of 
honor.  Nor  could  he  understand  the  subtle  distinction 
between  a  wife  coming  to  him  on  the  basis  of  his  fame 
and  a  wife  the  companion  and  sharer  of  earlier  and 
humbler  years.  If  Mrs.  Dewey  had  been  the  wife  of 
his  youth,  the  mother  of  his  children,  the  sustainer  and 
upbuilder  of  his  character,  the  country  would  have  felt 
differently  about  it.  The  admiral  in  his  detachment 
from  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  ordinary  life  failed 
to  catch  the  distinction,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
was  never  able  to  comprehend  why  in  a  certain  degree 
he  lost  prestige  by  an  act  of  domestic  gallantry. 


development  in  German  policy.  "This  war,"  said  Dr. 
Stresemann,  "has  annihilated  our  world  trade.  We 
have  forfeited  our  colonies  and  our  cruiser  squadron 
is  lost.  If,  therefore,  the  war  shall  end  without  some- 
thing of  our  former  situation  altered,  the  consequence 
for  us  will  be  the  collapse  of  our  national  economy. 
*  *  *  If  peace  is  concluded  without  Germany's  pos- 
sessing the  Flemish  coast,  England  is  the  winning  and 
we  are  the  losing  side."  If  this  utterance  as  we  sus- 
pect speaks  the  spirit  and  passion  of  the  hour  in  Ger- 
many, then  we  may  expect  as  the  next  step  in  German 
policy  the  use  of  every  means  holding  any  possibility 
of  success.  Current  report  has  it  that  Germany  has 
prepared  a  new-  and  formidable  fleet  of  three  hundred 
submarines.  The  use  of  these  terrible  engines  of  war 
is  restrained  under  a  promise  given  to  the  United 
States  following  the  incident  of  the  Sussex.  May  not 
the  recent  German  overtures  have  been  prompted  bv  a 
desperate  calculation  ?  May  not  the  underlying  purpose 
have  been  to  create  a  situation  under  which  it  shall  be 
possible  to  plead  that,  having  made  offers  of  peace 
without  effect,  Germany  is  now  under  the  necessitv  of 
canceling  her  pledge  and  turning  to  account  the  most 
terrifying  of  her  ready  engines  of  war,  the  submarine? 


The  selection  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  of  Mr.  Adams  of 
Iowa  as  vice-chairman  is  not  of  itself  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  But  the  attendant  circumstances  are 
both  interesting  and  significant.  Mr.  Willcox,  chair- 
man of  the  national  committee  and  cx-ofRcio  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  is  a  weak  brother.  He 
may  be  a  good  man  in  his  way.  But  his  way  is  not  one 
that  wins  in  politics.  Not  even  the  machinations  of 
Johnson  and  Rowell  would  have  lost  California — and 
with  it  the  presidency — to  Mr.  Wilson  if  Mr.  Willcox 
had  not  been  a  man  lacking  both  in  common  sense 
and  the  respect  due  to  others.  During  the  cam- 
paign and  later  Mr.  Willcox  has  been  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  George  Perkins,  late  "angel"  and 
manager  of  the  late  Progressive  party,  a  very  astute 
and  capable  politician  and  a  born  Boss.  Mr.  Perkins 
practically  "ran"  the  campaign.  More  recently  Mr. 
Perkins  and  others  of  the  unreconciled  progressive  ele- 
ment have  undertaken  to  capture  the  machinery  of  the 
national  organization,  not  to  the  end  of  serving  the 
whole  Republican  party,  but  of  promoting  the  progres- 
sive wing  of  it.  The  first  move  was  to  be  the 
naming  of  a  vice-chairman.  He  was  to  be  less  a 
Republican  than  a  Progressive,  more  interested  in  de- 
stroying the  Republican  party  than  in  promoting  its 
welfare.  In  brief,  the  aim  was  to  do  in  the  national 
sphere  what  Johnson  and  Rowell  did  in  California. 
This  fine  project  has  failed.  It  didn't  have  votes 
enough.  

This  history  accounts  for  the  chorus  of  wails  now 
going  up  from  Perkins  et  al.  They  have  been  thwarted 
in  an  attempt  to  take  over  the  machinery  of  the  na- 
tional Republican  party  and  make  it  the  basis  either 
of  a  revivified  Progressive  party  or  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  party.  They  have  lost  out,  and  having  lost  out 
they  are  crying  their  grief  to  the  high  heavens.  The 
country  has  seen  the  like  before.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  reforming  mind  to  whine  in  adversity.  Vanity  is 
an  invariable  element  in  the  character  of  your  fierce 
reformer.  And  when  his  vanity  is  stung  he  loses  his 
poise,  his  sense  of  proportion,  and  not  uncommonly  he 
throws  away  self-respect.  He  is  the  worst  of  losers, 
since,  while  forever  prating  of  principle  and  morality, 
his  main  inspiration  lies  in  his  egotism.  A  man  con- 
tending sincerely  and  honorably  for  principle  may  lose 
without  humiliation,  for  he  has  within  himself  the  sus- 
taining spirit  of  high  purpose.  But  the  man  who  con- 
tends upon  motives  of  personality  and  ambition  is  pros- 
trated to  the  earth  by  a  defeat  which  leaves  him 
wounded  and  hopeless. 


In  a  speech  at  Hanover  last  week  Dr.  Gustav  Strese- 
mann, German  National  Liberal  deputy,  forecast 
what  we  may  not  unreasonably  take  to  be  the  next 


The  results  of  the  late  election,  with  what  followed, 
raise  serious  question  as  to  the  future  of  the  Republican 
part}'.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  ele- 
ment which  sought  to  destroy  it  in  1912  had  returned 
to  it  in  good  faith.  The  result  of  the  late  election 
demonstrated  another  condition.  Here  and  there  the 
Progressives  did  support  the  party.  But  in  pivotal 
states  like  Ohio  and  California  they  did  not.  It  was 
their  failure  at  the  point  of  good  faith  that  lost  the 
election.     Now  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  the 
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party  will  be  as  well  off  without  the  unreconstructed 
Progressives  as  with  them.  No  party  made  up  of  an- 
tagonistic elements  can  hope  for  success.  The  Repub- 
lican party,  if  it  is  to  return  to  authority  and  useful- 
ness, must  be  a  party  devoted  to  plain  principles  and 
subject  to  concerted  action  in  their  support.  The 
fiercer  element  in  the  late  Progressive  party  can  never 
be  brought  into  cordial  and  working  relations  with  the 
main  body  of  the  party.  There  is  no  use  to  invite  them, 
to  coddle  them.  Let  them  go !  Let  them  find  fellow- 
ship where  they  may  or  go  without  it.  The  party  will 
be  stronger  in  its  independence,  standing  by  and  for 
its  principles,  than  in  an  attitude  of  compromise,  seek- 
ing  to  win  a  reluctant  cooperation  by  concession, 
evasion,  and  cajolery.  Let  those  who  are  not  Repub- 
licans go  forth,  leaving  the  Republican  party  to  its  own 
purposes,  standards,  and  devices,  whether  they  shall 
lead  to  triumph  or  to  defeat. 


Mayor  Rolph  has  done  well  to  name  Mr.  John  A. 
McGregor  a  member  of  the  park  board.  A  man  more 
fit  could  not  have  been  found.  Mr.  McGregor  has  taste, 
intelligence,  judgment,  and  high  personal  force,  all  in 
combination  with  administrative  experience.  The  ap- 
pointment is  altogether  to  the  credit  of  the  mayor.  As 
well,  its  acceptance  is  creditable  to  Mr.  McGregor.  It 
is  a  fact  essentially  wholesome  and  encouraging  that  a 
man  already  busy  with  large  affairs  is  willing  to  take 
on  the  burden  of  a  great  public  responsibility.  To  the 
public  Mr.  McGregor's  acceptance  of  the  commissioner- 
ship  is  assurance  that  the  park  service  will  be  main- 
tained on  a  strictly  legitimate  basis,  free  from  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  "politics." 


"We  shall  not  assume  a  wisdom  higher  than  that  of 
divine  Providence  by  saying  that  Harry  Thaw,  whose 
futile  attempt  at  suicide  is  an  incident  of  the  week, 
would  better  be  dead  than  alive.  Yet  the  thought  has 
been  in  millions  of  minds.  Thaw,  regarded  indi- 
vidually, is  a  creature  of  no  consequence.  He  is  just 
a  vile  product  of  vicious  breeding  and  false  rearing, 
endowed  adventitiously  with  the  means  of  making  him- 
self, not  merely  a  nuisance,  but  a  menace  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  dignity  of  society.  It  may  be  questioned 
if  within  this  past  ten  years  there  has  been  another 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  United  States  so  potent  for 
social  demoralization  as  this  gilded  criminal. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


William  F.  Cody — "Buffalo  Bill" — was  the  last  con- 
spicuous survivor  of  times  and  conditions  unique  in 
history.  The  "plainsman"  was  a  very  definite  though 
a  transient  type.  Cody  was  a  typical  plainsman.  A 
man  of  great  hardihood,  of  adventurous  spirit,  and  of 
iron  physique,  he  gave  his  energies  for  the  third  of  a 
century  to  the  activities  of  pioneer  life.  His  experi- 
ence and  courage  were  turned  to  patriotic  account  as 
a  scout  in  the  Civil  War  and  later  in  connection  with 
Indian  wars  on  the  Western  border.  He  came  into 
picturesque  notice  as  the  guide  and  professional  leader 
of  a  great  buffalo  hunt  arranged  by  General  Sheridan 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  a  visitor  to  this  country  some  forty  years  ago. 
Later  Cody  "took  to  the  road"  as  showman  and  ex- 
ponent of  the  wild  life  of  the  plains.  It  was  the  circus 
business  with  variations,  and  there  was  in  it  that  which 
literally  charmed  the  world  while  its  vogue  lasted. 
The  climax  of  Cody's  career  as  a  unique  showman  was 
a  successful  visit  to  England  with  his  Wild  West 
show  some  fifteen  years  ago. 


At  the  mines  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company, 
which  produces  the  red  metal  at  the  rate  of  330,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  700,000,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  is 
annually  used.  It  is  estimated  that  the  company,  which 
applied  electricity  to  mining,  reducing,  and  transporting 
copper,  by  using  electricity  has  saved  between  $3,500,- 
000  and  $4,000,000  a  year  over  what  it  would  have 
cost  to  use  steam. 


Skiing  has  only  recently  been  introduced  to  Japan, 
still  it  is  gaining  greatly  in  popularity  with  the  sporting 
public  and  is  practiced  for  various  purposes  in  the 
snowy  parts  of  the  country — in  the  army,  in  the  mail 
traffic,  and  for  exercise  and  amusement. 


Writing  in  this  column  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  pacifist  would  find  small  comfort  in  an 
examination  of  such  peace  terms  as  it  might  be  found  pos- 
sible to  extract  from  the  belligerent  governments.  That  was 
at  a  time  when  sanguine  minds  had  seized  eagerly  upon  Ger- 
many's tacit  promise  to  evacuate  Belgium  and  France  and  to 
leave  the  Balkan  question  to  the  wisdom  of  a  conference. 
Surely,  said  these  hopeful  ones,  the  main  difficulties  have  now 
been  removed  and  nothing  remains  but  to  apply  the  blessed 
principle  of  compromise.  The  invasion  of  Belgium  was  the 
main  cause  of  war,  and  therefore  the  liberation  of  Belgium 
ought  to  be  its  cure,  and  with  the  liberation  of  Belgium  goes, 
of  course,  the  liberation  of  the  occupied  portions  of  France. 
It  was  the  view  of  that  order  of  intelligence  that  may  be 
described  politely  as  cursory,  and  that  takes  no  note  either 
of  the  great  currents  of  expansive  national  ambitions  or  of 
the  patriotic  sentiments  that  were  always  strong,  but  that 
have   now    been    revivified    by    opportunity. 


French  army  helmets  are  stamped  out  of  the  best 
quality  hardened  sheet  steel  by  electrically  driven  ma- 
chines attended  by  women.  The  helmets  are  turned 
out  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  day  and  more  than  3,500,000 
have  already  been  made. 


Writing  at  that  time,  I  ventured  to  say  that  even  the  broad- 
est sketch  of  peace  terms  would  aggravate  the  situation  by 
the  avowal  of  demands  that  would  be  considered  as  beyond 
the  pale  of  discussion  and  that  could  be  settled  only  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Into  the  political  wisdom  that  has  vir- 
tually compelled  such  an  avowal  there  is  no  need  here  to 
enter.  The  avowal  has  been  made,  at  least  partially,  and 
the  result  is  precisely  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  be. 
Among  the  then  unformulated  demands  that  would  certainly 
be  considered  by  both  sides  as  non-debatable,  as  outside  the 
range  of  discussion,  were  the  rendition  to  France  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  an  interference  with  German  control  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad  in  the  Balkans.  The  Alsace-Lor- 
raine impasse  seemed  to  be  the  graver  of  the  two.  France 
would  not  consider  even  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  that  did 
not  include  the  return  to  her  of  her  lost  provinces  without 
argument-  or  delay.  Germany  would  not  entertain  a  proposal 
that  set  upon  her  the  ineffaceable  seal  of  disastrous  defeat. 
Nor  would  Germany,  except  under  dire  compulsion,  enter  a 
peace  conference  founded  upon  the  wrecks  of  her  commercial 
hopes  in  Persia  and  in  Asia  Minor.  To  compel  the  dis- 
closure, the  avowal,  of  hopeless  antagonisms  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  diplomatic  triumph — not,  at  least,  from  the 
pacifist  point  of  view.  

This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done.  Alsace-Lorraine  has 
been  dragged  from  the  background  and  set  in  the  forefront 
of  the  quarrel.  It  is  true  that  the  Allied  note  to  the  Ameri- 
can government  contains  no  specific  mention  of  the  Rhine 
provinces,  but  we  need  not  debate  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"the  restitution  of  provinces  or  territories  wrested  in  the 
past  from  the  Allies  by  force  or  against  the  will  of  their 
populations."  This  may  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  certainly  it  means  nothing  less.  Still  more  un- 
equivocal is  the  demand  for  "the  expulsion  from  Europe  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  has  proved  itself  so  radically 
alien  to  Western  civilization."  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople,  but  we 
need  not  doubt  the  Allied  intention  to  stand  with  a  heavy 
foot  upon  some  link  of  the  Far  Eastern  railroad  chain  that 
Germany  intends  shall  be  wholly  Teutonic.  Nor  need  we 
doubt  the  attitude  of  the  Turkish  government  toward  a  peace 
conference  which  can  be  held  only  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
expulsion  from  Europe.  Turkey,  at  least,  must  now  become 
irreconcilable.  She,  at  least,  has  nothing  to  gain  from  peace. 
The  effort  of  the  President  to  discover  some  ground  for 
compromise  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such 
ground.  

But  there  is  another  fact  that  has  now  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  recent  interchange  of  notes,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  finally  disposes  of  the  pleasant  and  popular  fallacy  that 
all  the  belligerents  are  heartily  sick  of  the  war  and  anxious 
to  find  some  gently  coercive  way  out  of  it.  For  there  is  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  in  the  Allied  note  to  Washington  of  a 
desire  to  compromise,  not  the  least  indication  of  a  willing- 
ness to  veil  those  demands  that  make  compromise  impossible. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  more  resolute  than  the  terms  of 
that  note,  a  note  to  which  all  of  the  Allies  have  appended 
their  names,  and  with  a  rapidity  that  precludes  the  idea  of 
dissension  and  even  of  discussion.  It  is  perfectly  evident, 
moreover,  that  the  Allies  expect  to  win,  that  they  are  not  in 
the  least  discouraged  by  their  reverses,  and  that  they  have 
the  utmost  confidence  that  their  vastly  superior  forces,  com- 
bined with  the  economic  distresses  of  their  enemies,  must 
presently  prevail.  We  may  believe,  if  we  wish,  that  such 
confidence  is  not  justified,  that  it  is  due,  as  one  important 
German  newspaper  remarks,  to  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  the 
British  mind,  but  that  is  not  the  question  and  it  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  situation.  The  obvious  fact  remains  that 
the  Allies  believe  confidently  that  they  can  win  and  that 
they  intend  resolutely  to  continue  the  struggle  until  they  have 
won  or  until  they  can  fight  no  more.  We  may  delude  our- 
selves by  the  effort  to  see  the  element  of  insincerity  in  the 
Allied  note,  but  that  delusion  is  likely  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
events   that   are   now    pending. 


exhaustion  of  Austria,  and  the  probable  disposition  of  the 
young  emperor  to  save  as  much  from  the  wreck  as  possible 
and  to  inaugurate  his  reign  by  the  establishment  of  peace. 
We  may  as  well  leave  Germany's  military  resources  out  of 
the  question,  since  we  know  little  of  them  except  from  vague 
calculations  that  rest  upon  no  very  certain  basis  of  fact. 
We  do  not  know  the  number  of  Turks  that  Germany  can  call 
upon  nor  their  disposition.  She  may  be  enlisting  numbers  of 
Poles,  while  the  Belgian  deportations  must  have  released 
from  home  duties  a  considerable  amount  of  fighting  material. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  distress  in  Germany  and  Austria 
we  are  upon  much  surer  ground.  To  recount  the  evidence 
of  this  that  comes  from  Teutonic  sources  would  demand  more 
space  than  the  whole  of  this  article.  It  comes  in  the  form 
of  innumerable  official  statements  and  regulations  and  from 
the  many  personal  letters  that  are  published  from  day  to  day 
by  the  responsible  New  York  press.  An  official  statement 
emanating  from  Vienna  says  plainly  that  the  food  supply  will 
be  entirely  exhausted  two  months  before  the  new  harvest  is 
available.  The  Munich  Post  says  bitterly  that  the  Bavarian 
people  are  "tired  of  playing  the  part  of  Cinderella  among  the 
German  tribes"  and  complains  that  the  Prussians  are  seizing 
the  food  that  is  so  terribly  needed  by  the  Bavarians  and 
that  the  Bavarians  have  actually  paid  for.  Speaking  of  the 
egg  supply,  the  Post  says:  "Are  the  Prussians  about  to  seize 
these  eggs  for  their  own  consumption  or  will  they  allow 
them  to  rot  rather  than  feed  them  to  the  Bavarian  riffraff, 
as  we  have  more  than  once  heard  the  northern  officials  call 
us?  Urgent  prayers  that  have  been  addressed  to  the  Prus- 
sian bureaucrats  by  our  business  men  and  importers  have 
not  until  now  received  a  moment's  attention.  Are  they  blind 
in  Berlin?  Can  not  they  see  that  things  can  not  continue 
thus?  Must  it  come  to  a  catastrophe?"  The  Mulhausen 
Volkszeitung  complains  that  the  working  people  are  being  fed 
upon  offal  and  that  the  country  is  falling  into  anarchy.  The 
Tageblatt  speaks  in  similar  vein,  and  of  course  the  Vorwaerts 
(Socialist)  is  unceasing  in  its  denunciations  of  existing  condi- 
tions. Reports  from  neutral  countries  we  may  well  discount 
as  unreliable  and  sensational  but  we  can  not  discount  the 
utterances  of  German  newspapers  that  are  increasingly  nu- 
merous   and    increasingly   portentous. 


Some  mention  has  already  been  made  in  this  column  of 
the  causes  that  must  have  led  to  the  German  proposals,  pro- 
posals that  were  hopelessly  doomed  from  their  inception  by 
the  accompanying  demand  for  an  admission  of  German  vic- 
tory. Among  those  causes  were  the  inevitable  waning  of 
Germany's  military  resources,  and  particularly  in  the  matter 
of   men,   the    economic   distresses    of   the    German   people,    the 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  rumor  cir- 
culating among  well-informed  quarters  in  the  East  and  that 
can  not  be  dismissed  as  wholly  improbable.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  Austria  will  speedily  seek  a  separate  peace  and  that  this 
will  be  done,  not  in  defiance  of  Germany,  but  with  her  con- 
currence. Germany,  says  the  rumor  in  question,  is  actuated 
by  the  realization  that  Austria  would  probably  get  favorable 
terms  and  would  be  saved  from  the  dismemberment  that 
might  be  her  fate  as  the  result  of  a  conclusive  military  defeat, 
and  that  her  value  as  an  ally  would  thus  continue  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  policies  of  the  Teutonic  world.  But  the  imme- 
diate advantage  of  a  move  like  this  on  the  part  of  Austria 
would  be  still  greater,  for  the  defection  of  such  an  ally  would 
be  a  sufficient  explanation  to  the  German  people  of  peace 
proposals  that  are  certainly  born  of  necessity  and  that  may 
become  more  emergent  in  the  near  future. 


But  these  things  do  not  indicate  an  immediate  ending  to 
the  war.  Far  from  it.  They  indicate  a  new  outbreak  that 
will  probably  be  more  tremendous  than  anything  that  has 
preceded  it,  since  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  desperation. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  certainly  true  that  Ger- 
many confidently  believed  that  her  proposals  would  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  the  Allies  would  admit  their  defeat.  This  is 
shown  by  the  frequent  references  in  the  highest  quarters  to 
the  almost  immediate  end  of  the  war  and  to  the  good  news 
that  would  come  with  Christmas.  Germany  believed  that  no 
more  than  some  great  victory  would  be  needed,  and  as  she 
could  not  find  that  victory  at  Verdun  she  sought  it  in  Rou- 
mania.  Her  new  energies  will  now  be  proportionate  to  her  dis- 
appointment. She  will  be  now  disposed  to  take  magnificent 
chances  because  nothing  but  magnificent  chances  can  avail 
her.  Whatever  she  is  able  to  do  must  be  done  before  Austria 
actually  breaks,  before  Turkey  finally  succumbs  to  pressure 
from  the  sea  and  from  the  south,  and  before  Bulgaria  de- 
cides that  she  has  sufficiently  played  the  part  demanded  by  her 
self-interest.  And  in  this  connection  we  may  note  the  sig- 
nificant speech  just  made  by  the  Bulgarian  premier,  in  which 
he  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  military  adventure, 
asserted  that  Bulgaria  had  now  achieved  her  ambitions,  and 
declared  that  she  was  ready  to  make  peace.  Whatever  Ger- 
many intends  to  do  she  must  do  quickly. 


The  new  campaign  will  begin  early.  Germany  must  begin 
it  early  for  the  aforementioned  reasons,  and  the  Allies  will 
begin  it  early  for  the  sake  of  gaining  and  keeping  the  initia- 
tive. Germany  would  prefer  that  the  heaviest  fighting  should 
be  in  the  east  because  she  knows  that  if  she  can  but  put 
Russia  out  of  the  running  she  will  then  be  able  to  gain  the 
preponderating  strength  everywhere  else.  Russia  will  strike 
heavily  for  the  sake  of  choosing  her  own  positions,  and  the 
French  and  British  will  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  the 
sending  of  reinforcements  to  the  east,  and  also  if  possible 
to  compel  the  sending  of  reinforcements  from  the  east  and 
the  consequent  weakening  of  the  German  forces  in  Russia. 
The  Russians  indeed  are  already  attacking  heavily  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Riga  and  have  admittedly  won  successes 
there.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  have  chosen 
Riga  for  their  ultimate  offensive.  Frozen  ground  is  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  attackers,  since  it  is  they  who  have 
to  move  from  their  positions.  Moreover,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  an  artillery  assault  upon  fortified  is  more 
effective    when    the    ground    is    frozen    thar  soft. 
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The  same  reasons  account  for  the  immediate  energies  dis- 
played by  Mackensen-  in  Roumania.  Whatever  is  to  be  done 
there  must  be  done  quickly  and  before  an  Allied  offensive 
elsewhere  compels  the  sending  of  reinforcements.  Indeed  it 
seems  as  though  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  were  racing 
for  the  initiative.  If  Mackensen  can  cross  the  Danube  and 
seriously  menace  the  Russian  flank,  the  initiative  would  be 
with  him,  since  a  threat  to  the  Russian  line  northward  to 
Galicia  would  demand  all  possible  Russian  attention.  But  if 
the  Russians  can  show  a  dangerous  aggressiveness  elsewhere 
then  the  German  activities  in  Roumania  would  probably  be 
starved  out.  At  the  moment  of  writing  it  seems  as  though 
the  German  offensive  in  Roumania  were  slackening,  perhaps 
as  a  result  of  exhaustion,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  Russian 
efforts  in  the  north.  

As  to  the  prospects  of  an  Allied  offensive  in  the  west  we 
can  do  nothing  but  guess.  The  expressions  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  commanders  are,  of  course,  worth  little.  They 
would  be  hardly  likely  to  express  anything  else.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  speaks  of  the  Somme  battle  as  being  unfinished.  He 
says  it  was  stopped  by  the  weather  and  will  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  weather  allows.  Indeed  it  has  already  been 
resumed  in  the  Ancre  section.  The  German  commanders 
assert  that  they  won  the  battle,  since  their  lines  were  only 
pushed  back  and  not  pierced.  They,  too,  expect  that  it  will 
be  resumed,  thanks  to  British  stupidity,  but  naturally  they 
express  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  result.  Prince  Rupprecht 
speaks  of  his  twelve  lines  of  defense  and  of  his  ability  to 
hold  them,  but  none  the  less  he  adds,  rather  indiscreetly, 
that  "we  can  safely  say  now  that  there  were  some  critical 
moments  at  the  beginning  when  the  enemy  was  immensely 
stronger  than  we."  But  we  may  remember  that  at  the  time 
to  which  the  prince  presumably  refers  there  was  very  little 
fighting  in  the  east  and  it  was  possible  to  bring  men  back 
to  the  Somme.  But  what  would  be  the  situation  if  Russia 
should  make  a  great  effort  such  as  Brussiloff  made  in  the 
direction  of  Lemberg  and  which  probably  ceased  from  a 
shortage  of  ammunition?  Would  not  the  British  and  French 
then  once  more  be  "immensely  stronger"  than  their  op- 
ponents? Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  British  forces  in 
France  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  im- 
proving in  efficiency.  If  there  were  "critical  moments"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Somme  battle  the  Allies  may  reasonably 
hope  that  there  will  be  more  of  them.  Hindenburg  may  ex- 
press his  comparative  unconcern  with  the  western  situation, 
but  he  must  none  the  less  be  uneasy  as  he  foresees  the  tre- 
mendous strain  to  which  that  situation  will  be  exposed  by 
a  simultaneous  Allied  effort  in  east  and  west. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


I  am  still  unable  to  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  eastern 
field  is  the  critical  one,  and  that  it  will  be  the  decisive  one. 
Not  only  is  it  to  the  east  that  Germany  must  look  for  her 
reward — probably  she  never  looked  very  seriously  anywhere 
else — but  it  is  in  the  east  that  we  find  the  weakest  links  of 
the  Teutonic  chain,  that  is  to  say  in  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey.  This  is  in  no  way  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
the  western  campaign,  which  is  holding  very  large  numbers 
of  Germans  in  a  field  where  they  can  not  advantage  them- 
selves and  far  removed  from  an  area  where  they  would  be 
invaluable.  But  the  Allies  may  naturally  believe  that  the 
only  vital  blow  can  be  struck  at,  and  in,  those  territories 
that  Germany  intends  to  make  peculiarly  her  own  and  that 
no  possible  victories  anywhere  could  so  benefit  them  as  one 
that  would  cut  the  transcontinental  railroad  and  so  snatch 
from  Germany  the  great  commercial  advantage  that  she  has 
in  view,  while  isolating  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  from  their  west- 
ern allies.  Many  months  ago  it  was  suggested  in  these 
columns  that  the  plains  of  Thrace  might  easily  prove  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  critical  battles  of  the  war.  It  is  still  a 
probability,  and  one  that  does  not  diminish  with  time. 
Sax  Francisco,  January  17,  1916.  Sidney  Cobvk. 

■■■    

Although  the  Swiss  watch  industry  was  founded  at 
Geneva  in  1587,  it  grew  slowly,  for  a  century  later 
the  city  had  only  100  watchmakers,  who  employed  300 
assistants.  By  1760  there  were  800  watchmakers  and 
between  5000  and  6000  employees.  The  founding  of 
the  industry  is  attributed  to  Charles  Cusin  of  Artun. 
Burgundy.  Watchmaking  was  for  hundreds  of  years  a 
household  industry  in  Switzerland:  it  is  yet  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  claimed  that  over  300,000 
persons,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
Confederation,  are  directly  affected  by  the  industry. 
Perhaps  no  industry  in  Switzerland  is  today  more 
highly  organized,  in  both  a  factory  and  a  labor  sense, 
than  is  the  manufacture  of  watches.  The  workmen 
and  the  factory  owners  have  organizations  for  their 
protection,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Swiss  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  Watch  Industry,  which  has 
branches  at  the  principal  factory  centres — Biel,  La 
Chaux-de-Fonds,  Geneva,  and  Neuchatel.  A  further 
feature  of  the  Swiss  watch  industry  is  the  paternal 
care  exercised  by  the  cantonal  governments  and  by  the 
manufacturers  themselves  to  foster  the  industry  in 
every  way.  This  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial schools  and  courses  of  study  devoted  exclusively 
to  wati  hmaking.  High-grade  technical  men  have  been 
developed  in  this  manner,  not  to  mention  corps  of 
skilled  operatives. 

A    'neman  in  the  employ  of  the  Rockford,  Illinois, 
no   Company   declares  that  he  has   climbed  over 
J  miles  in  the  last  twelve  years.     He  has  had  few 
~  and  no  bad  ones. 


Dean  William  E.  Huntington,  who  has  just  retired 
from  Boston  University,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years,  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  forty- 
six  years.  He  entered  the  school  of  theology  in  1870 
and  became,  in  turn,  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
in  1904,  president  of  the  university  in  1909,  and  dean 
of  the  graduate  school  in  1911.  Dr.  Huntington  plans 
to  live  in  Deland,  Florida. 

General  Hubert  Lyautey,  the  new  head  of  the  French 
war  department,  has  long  been  regarded  as  combining 
high  political  capacity  with  uncommon  military  ability. 
He  has  been  employed  in  Morocco  since  the  war  began, 
where  he  procured  the  adherence  to  the  French  cause 
of  a  number  of  the  great  Moorish  chiefs.  Some  of 
these,  at  their  own  expense,  have  equipped  from  five 
to  ten  thousand  men  for  the  French  army. 

Seiior  Don  Jose  Gutierrez  Guerra,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  party  of  Bolivia,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  that  republic.  He  will  take  office  the  first 
Mondav  in  May.  The  new  president  is  forty-seven 
years  old,  of  English  ancestry.  He  was  educated  in 
London  and  Manchester,  and  has  been  director  of  the 
national  treasury,  consul  to  Belgium  and  Brazil,  and 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Bank.  He  is  an  authority 
on  banking  and  the  author  of  several  books  on  financial 
subjects. 

Dr.  Helio  Lobo,  who  has  come  to  this  country  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  LTnJversity,  is 
at  present  serving  as  secretary  to  the  President  ot 
Brazil.  He  was  first  secretary  of  the  Brazilian  legation 
at  Paris,  secretary  of  the  tribunals  of  arbitration  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Peru,  and  between  Brazil  and  Bo- 
livia, secretary  of  the  delegation  from  Brazil  to  the 
fourth  Pan-American  Conference,  and  to  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  the  Codification  of  American 
International  Law.  He  holds,  in  addition,  several 
honorific  distinctions  in  Europe  and  America. 

M.  Charles  Maurras.  who  has  returned  the  insignia 
and  diploma  of  the  Order  of  the  Saviour  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  King  of  Greece,  is  one  of  the  most  able 
members  of  the  journalistic  profession  in  France,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Royalist  paper,  L 'Action  Francaisc. 
Owing  to  its  clever  articles  the  paper  has  a  wide  cir- 
culation quite  outside  of  the  ranks  of  Royalist  sup- 
porters, but  M.  Maurras'  reputation  is  more  confined 
to  his  own  country  than  that  of  many  of  the  other 
prominent  French  journalists,  whose  names  are  almost 
as  well  known  in  London  and  New  York  as  in  Paris. 

Gilbert  Monell  Hitchcock,  author  of  the  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Senate  indorsing  the  note  sent  by  the 
President  to  the  belligerent  powers,  is  a  native  and  resi- 
dent of  Omaha,  whose  general  education  was  completed 
at  Baden-Baden,  Germany.  His  special  education  as  a 
lawyer  was  received  at  the  law  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  has  been  successful  as  both 
lawyer  and  editor.  In  the  course  of  time  he  aspired 
to  be  openly  a  political  leader,  and  he  was  nominated 
and  elected  to  the  Fifty-Eighth  Congress.  He  was  re- 
tained in  the  House  of  Representatives  until  1911.  when 
he  was  made  a  United  States  senator. 

Captain  Paoli,  dean  of  the  French  army  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  is  serving  his  country  for  the  third  time,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He  began  his  military 
career  in  1859  by  engaging  in  the  campaign  in  Italy, 
and  by  distinguished  services  arrived  at  the  rank  of 
captain  in  time  to  participate  in  the  war  of  1870.  Fol- 
lowing that  he  served  in  the  famous  Garde  Repub- 
licaine  and  finally  in  the  service  of  gendarmes.  Captain 
Paoli  had  been  retired  for  seven  years  because  of  ad- 
vanced age,  during  which  time  he  had  dedicated  him- 
self to  charitable  work,  when  the  present  war  broke 
out.  He  again  volunteered  at  seventy-six,  and  on  the 
second  day  of  the  war  was  sent  to  Hazebrouck  to 
organize  a  sen-ice  of  gendarmes.  He  is  still  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  these  devoted  men. 

Dr.  von  Kuehlmann,  the  new  German  deputy  am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  who  is  likely  to  be  elevated  to  the 
full  title,  has  been  transferred  from  The  Hague.  He 
goes  to  Turkey  with  a  close  knowledge  of  the  Near 
East.  Constantinople  is  his  birthplace,  and  he  spent 
part  of  his  youth  there,  being  the  son  of  the  first 
director-general  of  the  Anatolian  Railway.  During  his 
diplomatic  career  he  has  also  had  opportunities  of  es- 
tablishing personal  relations  with  the  leading  men  of 
the  Young  Turk  movement.  For  six  years  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  he  acted  as  adviser  to  the  Ger- 
man embassy  in  London,  and  for  some  months  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  at  Constantinople  just  after 
Turkey  had  thrown  in  her  lot  with  that  of  the  Central 
Powers. 

Joseph  F.  Rutherford,  successor  to  the  late  Pastor 
Russell  as  president  of  the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and 
Tract  Society,  is  a  native  of  Morgan  County,  Mis- 
souri. He  was  a  close  friend,  co-worker,  and  legal 
adviser  of  Pastor  Russell  for  years  prior  to  the  latter's 
death.  He  is  a  self-made  man,  successful  as  a  lawyer, 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  is  married,  and  has  one  son. 
Since  1907  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  so- 
ciety, finally  abandoning  the  practice  of  law  altogether. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  state  bar  and  before 


joining  the  Russellites  had  practiced  law  in  Missouri 
for  fifteen  years,  serving  there  at  various  times  as  pub- 
lic prosecutor  and  special  judge.  Early  in  his  career 
he  was  the  trial  lawyer  for  Draffen  and  Wright  oi 
Boonville,  Missouri,  and  a  member  of  the  firm. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Give  Me  the  Old. 
Old  wine  to  drink  ! 

Ay,  give  the  slippery  juice 
That'  drippeth  from  the  grape  thrown  loose 

Within  the  tun; 
Plucked  from  beneath  the  cliff 
Of  sunny-sided   Teneriffe, 

And  ripened  'neath  the  blink 
Of    India's    sun  ! 
Peat  whisky  hot, 
Tempered  with   well-boiled  water ! 
These  make  the  long  night  shorter, — 

Forgetting  not 
Good  stout  old  English  porter. 

Old  wood  to  burn  ! 
Ay,  bring  the  hillside  beech 
From  where  the  owlets  meet  and  screech. 

And    ravens   croak ; 
The   crackling  pine,    and   cedar   sweet ; 
Bring  too  a  clump  of  fragrant  peat, 
Dug   'neath   the   fern, 

The  knotted  oak, 

A  faggot  too,  perhap, 
Whose  bright  flame,   dancing,  winking, 
Shall  light  us  at  our  drinking; 

While   the   oozing  sap 
Shall  make  sweet  music  to  our  thinking. 

Old  books  to  read  ! 
Ay,  bring  those  nodes  of  wit. 
The  brazen-clasped,  the  vellum  writ. 

Time-honored  tomes  1 
The  same  my  sire   scanned  before, 
The  same  my  grandsire  thumbed   o'er. 
The  same  his  sire  from  college  bore, 
The   well-earned  meed 

Of   Oxford's   domes : 

Old  Homer  blind. 
Old  Horace,  rake  Anacreon,  by 
Old  Tully,  Plaiitus,  Terence  lie : 
Mort   Arthur's   olden    minstrelsie, 
Quaint   Burton,  quainter   Spenser,   ay ! 
And  Gervase  Markham's  venerie — 

Nor   le.ive   behind 
The  Holye  Book  by  which  we  live  and  die. 

Old  friends  to  talk ! 
Ay,  bring  those  chosen   few. 
The  wise,   the  courtly,  and  the  true, 

So  rarely   found  ; 
Him  for  my  wine,  him  for  my  stud, 
Him  for  my  easel,  distich,  bud 

In    mountain-walk  1 

Bring  Walter  good, 
With   soulful  Fred,   and  learned   Will, 
And  thee,  my  alter  ego  (dearer  still 

For  every  mood). 
These  add  a  bouquet  to  my  wine! 
These  add  a  sparkle  to  my  pine  ! 

If  these  I  tine, 
Can  books,  or  fire,  or  wine  be  good  ? 

— Robert  Hinckley  Messingcr. 


The  Kavanagh. 
A   stone  jug  and  a  pewter  mug, 

And  a  table  set  for  three ! 
A  jug  and  a  mug  at  every  place. 

And  a  biscuit  or  two   with   Brie ! 
Three  stone  jugs  of  Cruiskeen  Lawn, 

And  a  cheese  like  crusted   foam  ! 
The  Kavanagh   receives  tonight ! 

McMurrough  is  at  home  ! 

We  three  and  the  barley-bree  ! 

And   a   health   to   the  one  away, 
Who  drifts  down  careless  Italy, 

God's  wanderer  and  estray  ! 
For  friends  are  more  than  Arno's  store 

Of  garnered  charm,  and  he 
Were  blither  with  us  here  the  night 

Than  Titian  bids  him  be. 

Throw  ope  the  window  to  the  stars. 

And  let  the  warm  night  in  ! 
Who   knows  what  revelry  in  Mars 

May  rhyme  with  rouse  akin  ? 
Fill  up   and  drain  the   loving  cup 

And  leave  no  drop  to  waste ! 
The  moon  looks  in  to  see  w-hat's  up — 

Begad,  she'd  like  a  taste ! 

What  odds  if  Leinster's  kingly  roll 

Be   now  an   idle  thing? 
The  world  is  his  who  takes  his  toll, 

A  vagrant   or  a  king. 
What  though   the   crown   be  melted   down, 

And  the  heir  a  gipsy  roam  ? 
The    Kavanagh   receives   tonight ! 

McMurrough  is  at  home ! 

We  three  and  the  barley-bree ! 

And  the  moonlight  on  the  floor ! 
Who  were  a  man  to  do  with  less  ? 

What  emperor  has  more  ? 
Three  stone  jugs  of  Cruiskeen  Lawn, 

And  three  stout  hearts  to  drain 
A  slanter  to  the  truth  in  the  heart  of  youth 

And  the  joy  of  the  love  of  men. 

^ — Richard  Hovcy. 

The  Year  That's  Awa'. 
Here's  to  the  year  that's  awa* ! 

We   will  drink  it  in   strong  and  in  sma' ; 
And  here's  to   ilk  bonnie   young  lassie  we   lo'ed, 

While  swift  flew  the  year  that's  awa'. 

Here's  to  the  sodger  who  bled, 

And  the   sailor  who  bravely   did   fa'  ; 
Their  fame  is  alive  though  their  spirits  are  fled 

On  the  wings  of  the  year  that's  awa'. 

Here's  to  the  friends  we  can  trust 

When   storms   of  adversity  blaw ; 
May  they  live  in  our  songs  and  be  nearest  our  hearts, 

Xor  depart   like   the   year   that's  awa'. 

— John   Dunlop. 
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BIDDY'S  TREE. 


The  Fate  of  Him  Who  Rudely  Desecrated  It — Other  Tales. 


"Them  houses  not  fit  to  live  in.  is  it?  Begob,  I  re- 
member the  time  whin  there  was  tin  or  twinty  times 
as  many  people  iivin'  in  the  same  place,  in  tin  times 
worse  houses,  an'  'tis  many  the  fine  healthy  lump  of  a 
child  I  see  comin'  out  of  'em,  wid  every  flay  on  'em  as 
big  as  grains  of  whate  from  the  dint  of  health.  An' 
I  wouldn't  say  but  what  you  might  see  the  very  same 
this  minute,  over  there  in  the  bog.  where  your  Honour 
sees  the  smoke  risin'. 

"  Tis  onlv  on  the  side  of  the  road  this  way  that 
the  government  has  the  slate  houses  built,  an'  only  for 
the  acre  of  ground  that  is  goin'  wid  'em,  the  won  half 
of  'em  would  be  empty  this  minute,  for  I'm  toult  by 
some  that's  livin'  in  'em  that  anything  less  than  six  in 
a  bed  would  perish  wid  the  could  of  'em.  Signs  on, 
'tis  but  small  families  you'll  ever  see  in  the  same 
houses,  as  long  as  the  childer  do  be  comin'  won  at  a 
time.  The  first  will  surely  be  perished  before  the  sec- 
ond comes  to  keep  the  life  in  him.  I  can't  rightly  say 
whether  that  is  the  rason  or  not,  but  I  know  well  that 
there  was  a  dale  finer  min  an'  women  rared  in  th'  ould 
thatched  houses,  an'  more  of  'em.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  a  quare  crowd  livin'  in  this  spot.  They  were  all 
'Squatters'  an'  ped  nayther  rint  nor  rates  to  any  man. 
I  dunno  did  the  process-server  ever  call  on  'em,  but  if 
he  did,  I  know-  well  he  never  kem  back.  The  priest 
usen't  to  trouble  'em  much  ayther,  an'  although  they 
had  the  blessed  well  an'  the  blessed  tree  (there  was 
two  trees  at  that  time)  in  the  middle  of  'em,  'tis  little 
prayers  they  ever  said  there.  They  were  mostly  all  re- 
lated to  ache  other,  but  a  stranger  could  never  tell  that 
from  their  names,  for  'tis  by  nicknames  they  mostly 
all  wint.  There  was  min  there  that  time  that  didn't 
care  for  God,  man,  or  divil,  an'  'twas  said  that  if  you 
wanted  a  murdher  done  for  you  in  any  part  of  Ireland, 
'tis  at  'Biddy's  tree'  you'd  get  the  man  to  do  it,  an' 
do  it  raysonable.  'Tis  Saint  Bridget  that  owns  the 
well  an'  the  tree,  an'  'tis  well  known  that  the  smallest 
kippin'  you'd  break  off  of  that  tree  is  able  to  quinch 
any  fire  you'd  put  it  on.  Only  for  that  there  wouldn't 
be  a  limb  on  it  today,  an'  kindlin'  so  scarce.  'Twas 
true  for  me,  whin  I  toult  your  Honour  that  there  was 
people  here  once  that  didn't  care  for  saint  or  divil,  for 
didn't  two  of  'em  make  up  their  minds  to  stale  the 
blessed  trees  won  time  ?  The  way  it  happened  was 
like  this 

"It  seems  there  was  a  wake  goin'  on  where  there 
was  a  dale  of  drink  conshumed.  'Twas  a  could  wet 
sason.  an'  the  turf  was  bad  an'  smokey.  an'  there  was 
no  other  kind  of  firin'  in  them  times.  The  wake  party 
was  perished  wid  the  could,  in  spite  of  what  drink  they 
had  taken,  an'  half  stifled  wid  the  smoke,  whin  the 
biggest  outlaw  in  the  crowd  lepped  up  an'  said,  'May 
the  divil  carry  me  if  I'll  be  perished  here  this  way, 
while  Biddy  has  two  elegant  trees  above  there  at  the 
well  that  would  keep  us  in  firin'  for  the  whole  winter. 
Come  on,  boys.'  sez  he,  'an'  we'll  stale  the  makins  of 
a  fire  from  her.' 

"As  drunk  as  they  were  he  could  only  git  the  one 
man  as  bad  as  himself  to  go  wid  him.  They  got  a  saw 
an'  awav  wid  the  two  of  'em.  'Twas  a  bright  night, 
an'  they  weren't  long  fallin'  the  tree.  Whin  the  people 
at  the  wake  hard  the  fall  they  all  ran  out,  an'  seein'  that 
no  harm  had  come  to  them  that  did  the  deed,  they  ran 
up  to  the  well  to  get  their  share  of  the  firin'.  But, 
glory  be,  what  did  they  see  before  'em  but  Saint 
Bridget  sated  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  wid  a  crown 
of  glory  shinin'  around  her.  Believe  me,  they  weren't 
long  runnin'  back  into  the  house,  an'  the  two  outlaws 
was  the  first  of  'em.  There  was  no  stint  in  the  drink, 
for  they  had  a  still  below  in  the  bog,  so  it  wasn't  very 
long  till  some  of  'em  got  their  courage  back  agin,  an' 
the  first  outlaw  was  the  bravest  won  among  them. 

"  'Boys,'  sez  he,  '  'tis  a  shame  for  us  to  let  ould 
Biddy  hunt  us  in  this  way.  I  hope  I'll  never  be  warm 
till  I'm  warm  in  hell,'  sez  he.  'if  I  don't  bring  the 
makins  of  a  fire  in  wid  me.  Who'll  take  the  other  end 
"of  the  saw?'  sez  he.  Nobody  volunteered  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  the  same  man  that  wint  the  first  time 
said  he'd  chance  it  agin.  Out  wid  'em  secondly  agin, 
an'  whin  they  got  up  to  the  well  the  first  thing  they 
saw  was  Saint  Bridget  seated  on  the  tree,  lookin'  like 
as  if  she  hadn't  moved  a  hand  or  foot  since  they  seen 
her  last. 

"  'Is  it  there  you  are  still  ?'  said  the  first  outlaw. 
'Well,'  sez  he,  1  suppose  'twould  be  a  mortal  sin  to 
disturb  a  saint,  so  we'll  saw  the  tree  at  the  two  sides 
of  you  an'  lave  you  a  nice  comfortable  block  to  sit  on.' 
So  they  did,  but  'twas  the  sore  sawin'  for  'em.  They 
were  the  two  ablest  min  that  could  be  found  around 
the  bog,  an'  the  piece  of  timber  they  started  to  carry 
away  wouldn't  be  a  load  for  won  of  'em  if  it  was  natu- 
ral, but  wid  th'  enchantment  that  was  in  it,  it  give 
the  two  of  'em  enough  to  do  to  shoulder  it,  an'  it  put 
'em  to  their  best,  an'  more  than  their  best,  to  carry  it 
down  to  the  road,  but  they  did  it  at  last. 

"The  houses  that  was  there  thin  was  like  th'  ould 
houses  that's  there  still,  but  lower  down  beneath  the 
level  of  the  road,  an'  there  was  steps  goin'  down  to  'em. 
Now  all  the  time  while  they  were  carryin'  the  load 
they   noticed   the   light  to   be   followin'    em,   but  they 


never  knew  that  Saint  Bridget  was  afther  'em  as  well, 
till  the  first  man  started  to  go  down  the  steps,  when 
she  gave  him  'the  hand  an'  leg'  an'  thrun  him  down 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  an'  half  way  in  the  door 
of  the  house.  The  timber  hit  him  a  puck  on  the  back 
of  the  poll  an'  kilt  him  dead.  All  that  was  at  the  wake 
kem  out  to  carry  him  in,  an'  whin  they  got  back  into 
the  house  they  found  all  the  candles  quinched  an'  the 
corpse  turned  upside  down  on  the  table.  Nothing  hap- 
pened to  the  second  outlaw  at  that  time,  but  the  fright 
he  got  worked  on  his  mind  so  much  that  he  give  him- 
self up  to  the  police  for  a  murdher  that  many  people 
said  he  never  did,  but  he  was  hanged  in  Cork  all  the 
same.  I  suppose  the  judge  didn't  like  to  miss  a  chance 
at  a  'Biddy's  tree'  man.  'Tis  seldom  he  got  it.  That 
ould  ash  tree  that  you  see  above  there  be  the  well  is 
the  comrade  tree  to  the  won  that  was  cut,  an'  'tis  likely 
to  be  there  durin'  duration,  for  from  that  day  to  this 
a  limb  wasn't  broke  off  it  an'  they  say  that  a  crow 
itself  won't  pitch  on  it,  no  mather  how  tired  of  flyin' 
he'd  be. 

"There's  only  two  or  three  of  th'  ould  stock  of 
'Biddy's  tree'  people  in  it  now,  an'  they're  livin'  below 
in  the  bog.  You'll  never  see  won  of  'em  living  in  the 
new  houses,  for  they  should  pay  rint  for  'em,  an'  that's 
what  nayther  they  nor  any  one  belongin'  to  'em  ever 
did.  In  spite  of  the  bad  name  they  had,  there  was  a 
lot  of  dacincy  among  some  of  'em,  altho'  they'd  rather 
die  than  do  a  regular  day's  work.  A  dale  of  'em  had 
guns  an'  nets  an'  ferrets,  so  'tis  by  poachin'  by  day  an' 
maybe  'burnin'  the  river,'  by  night,  they  lived.  There 
was  won  man  there  that  acted  very  honorable  be  the 
ould  masther  above  at  the  great  house.  His  name  was 
'Dinny  Dan.'  I  never  hard  any  other  name  for  him, 
but  I  dare  say  'twas  a  nickname  at  the  first  go-off, 
that  stuck  to  him.  He  was  a  great  poacher,  an'  the 
wife  was  as  good  as  himself  for  ferretin'  an'  spearin' 
salmon.  'Twas  unknown  what  young  foxes  the  tvvd 
of  'em  had  stole  an'  sold  out  of  the  country,  so  th' 
ould  master  would  a  dale  sooner  meet  a  mad  dog  in 
his  place  than  ayther  won  of  'em.  You  must  know 
how  put  about  he  was  won  day,  whin  Dinny  walked 
into  the  stable  yard  to  him,  wid  a  bag  over  his  shoulder. 

"'What  have  you  there?'  sez  he,  very  short,  that 
way. 

"  T  have  a  fox  an'  two  pups,'  sez  Dinny. 

"  T  suppose  'twas  in  won  of  me  covers  you  got  'em,' 
sez  the  masther. 

'  'Twas  not,  but  in  a  ditch  where  I  was  ferretin',' 
sez  Dinny. 

"  'Show  me  the  place  an'  put  'em  back  in  the  same 
hole,  an'  I'll  pay  you  for  'em,'  sez  the  masther. 

"  'Come  on,'  sez  Dinny.  Well,  the  two  of  'em  started 
off  together,  an'  afther  walkin'  about  two  miles  through 
the  counthry,  they  kem  to  a  big  double  ditch  wid  a  dale 
of  brambles  on  it.  Dinny  lepped  up  on  it  asy,  but  the 
masther  after  a  struggle  fell  back  into  the  dyke  an' 
couldn't  make  his  way  out  of  the  brambles. 

"  'Gimme  your  hand,'  sez  he  to  Dinny. 

"  T  wouldn't  like  to  do  it,  sir,'  sez  Dinny. 

"  T  tell  you,  gimme  your  hand,'  sez  the  masther  agin. 

"'Do  you  mane  to  say  you'll  take  me  hand?'  sez 
Dinny. 

"  'To  be  sure  I  do,'  sez  the  masther. 

"Wid  that  he  retched  up  an'  cot  him  be  the  hand 
an'  climbed  up  alongside  of  him  on  the  ditch. 

"  'Why  didn't  you  gimme  your  hand  the  first  time 
I  axed  it?'  sez  the  masther.  'Becos,'  sez  Dinny,  be- 
ginnin'  to  cry,  'there's  many  people  that  sez  there's 
blood  on  that  hand,  an'  you're  the  first  man  that  took 
it  these  twenty  years.  An'  now,'  sez  he,  houldin'  up 
his  hand  above  his  head,  'may  this  hand  rot  off  of  me 
if  I  ever  meddle  wid  a  fox  agin.' 

"I  heard  the  masther  to  say  afther.  that  while  'Dinny 
Dan'  lived  he  kep  his  word  an'  never  stole  or  injured 
a  fox  agin,  an'  that's  more  than  can  be  said  by  many 
that's  wearin'  red  coats  today. 

"Do  I  believe  in  ghosts,  is  it?  Why  wouldn't  I  be- 
lieve in  'em?  'Tisn't  becos  I'm  all  me  life,  night  an' 
day,  wet  an'  dry,  drunk  an'  sober,  travelin'  the  road 
widout  seein'  won,  that  they  wouldn't  be  there  as  thick 
as  feathers  on  a  goose.  Some  persons  sees  'em  an' 
others  don't,  an'  'tis  the  very  same  wid  horses.  I  used 
to  be  drivin'  a  foxy  mare  for  Quilty  won  time,  that 
used  to  see  'em  in  the  middle  of  the  noonday,  an'  the 
sun  shinin'  fit  to  blind  you.  She'd  be  travelin'  her 
besht,  an'  a  great  warrant  she  had  too  to  trot,  whin  all 
of  a  sudden,  she'd  stick  her  toes  an  inch  into  the  road 
and  'tisn't  your  heart  alone  she'd  bring  up  into  your 
mouth  wid  the  sudden  stop  she'd  give ;  an'  if  'twas 
above  on  the  drivin'  sate  you'd  be,  in  place  of  on  the 
side  of  the  car,  maybe  'tis  out  on  her  back  you'd  find 
yourself  wid  your  teeth  (if  you  had  the  like)  druv  down 
your  throat  be  the  rings  of  the  hoosin'.  Sure  you  know 
well  there  must  be  them  on  the  road  that  I  couldn't  see 
to  make  her  do  that.  I  swapt  her  off  wid  another  man 
that  was  drivin'  in  the  same  yard  for  a  horse  that 
wasn't  half  as  good  as  her,  but  he  was  blind,  an'  that 
was  a  great  comfort  to  me. 

"Anyhow  there  isn't  the  half,  no  nor  the  third  part, 
of  the  ghosts  an'  sperrits  that  there  was  in  the  ould 
times.  Some  persons  say  that  'twas  the  trains  an' 
telegraphs  that  put  the  first  scatter  on  'em,  an'  I'm 
thinkin'  meself  that  the  motor-cars  have  the  last  of 
'em  hunted  off  the  roads,  wherever  else  they  may  be  re- 


sortin'.  From  all  accounts  the  class  of  ghosts  that  used 
to  be  goin'  in  th'  ould  times  was  different  to  what  do 
be  seen  now.  'Tisn't  screechin'  nor  booin'  at  you 
they'd  be  to  frighten  you,  but  to  lep  at  you  on  a  sudden 
an'  ketch  you  be  the  throat  an'  choke  you. 

"I  remember  hearin'  me  grandfather  (rest  his  sowl) 
tellin'  me  about  'Petticoat  Loose,'  that  was  the  worst 
ghost  that  ever  was  in  Ireland,  an'  the  way  she  kem 
to  be  banished.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  man  from 
a  place  called  Nad,  that  used  to  be  earring  on  the  road 
from  there  to  Cork.  He  had  a  horse  that  was  masther 
of  two-ton  weight  whatever  place  you'd  face  him. 
Now,  one  day  he  tuk  a  load  of  buther  into  Cork :  'twas 
a  long  road,  an'  he  knew  'twould  be  late  in  the  night 
before  he'd  be  back  home  agin,  but  he  was  well  in  the 
habit  of  travelin'  the  roads  be  night,  an'  was  prepared 
for  it.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  only  best  wapon 
for  a  man  to  defend  himself  wid  again'  a  ghost  is  a 
black-handled  pin-knife,  an'  if  you'd  wet  the  stone  wid 
a  drop  of  holy  water  whin  you'd  be  puttin'  the  edge 
on  it,  there'd  be  no  fear  of  you,  supposin'  you'd  get 
time  to  use  it.  Of  course  in  them  dangerous  times, 
every  travelin'  man  knew  the  binifit  of  this,  so  the 
man  from  Nad  had  his  knife  in  great  order. 

"  'Twas  late  whin  he  left  Cork,  an'  the  night  over- 
took him  before  he  was  half-way  home,  but  there  was 
a  great  moon,  an'  the  horse  knew  the  road  as  well  as 
himself,  so  he  stretched  himself  in  the  car  an'  took  a 
kind  of  half-doze.  All  wint  well  an'  good  till  they  got 
a  piece  out  on  the  mountain  road,  where  there  wasn't 
a  house  widin  two  or  three  miles  of  'em,  whin  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  horse  whipped  around,  an'  started  back  to- 
wards Cork  at  a  hand  gallop.  Be  the  time  the  man 
had  his  sinses  gothered,  an'  the  reins  cot.  he  was  a 
quarther  of  a  mile  back.  He  turned  round  again,  but 
he  had  to  bate  the  horse  every  step  up  to  where  he 
got  the  fright. 

"Whin  he  kem  up  to  the  place  what  should  he  see 
but  a  woman  sated  on  the  side  of  the  road,  wid  her 
apron  over  her  head,  like  she'd  be  cryin'. 

"  'What  are  you  doin'  there.'  sez  the  man  to  her. 
'in  a  lonesome  place  like  this  at  this  time  o'  night?'  If 
he  mightn't  spake  to  her  she  could  never  interfare  with 
him,  for  of  course  it  was  'Petticoat  Loose.' 

"  'I'm  a  long  ways  from  home,'  sez  she. 

"  'What  way  are  you  goin'?'  sez  the  man. 

"  Wesht,'  sez  she. 

"  'I'll  give  you  a  lift  so,'  sez  he. 

"Wid  that  she  got  into  the  car. 

"  'Gwan  out  of  that !'  sez  the  man  to  the  horse, 

"Well,  such  draftin'  an'  drawin'  you  never  see  as  the 
poor  horse  had !  'Twas  only  at  the  third  or  fourth 
attimpt  he  was  able  to  start  the  car.  After  goin'  a  small 
piece  the  man  turned  to  the  woman,  an'  sez  he :  'What 
in  the  world  ails  the  horse,  he's  the  masther  of  two  ton 
any  place  you'd  face  him,  an'  now  look  at  the  state  of 
him  wid  shweat,  an'  only  the  two  of  us  in  the  car?' 

"Whin  he  said  this  to  the  woman,  what  did  she  do 
but  rise  up  her  right  arm  above  his  head,  an'  lave  a 
groan  out  of  her  that  started  the  shweat  on  the  poor 
man  as  bad  as  the  horse. 

"'Do  you  see  that  hand?'  sez  she.  'It  weighs  two 
tons.  'Twas  wid  it  I  kilt  me  mother,  an'  now  I  must 
kill  you,  for  the  divil  has  his  claws  on  me  till  I'll  sind 
him  tin  thousand  sowls  wid  their  sins  on  'em,  an'  I'm 
not  much  short  of  the  number  now.' 

"  'Twas  the  long  speech  she  med  that  saved  the  poor 
man's  life,  for  it  give  him  time  to  get  the  knife  out  of 
his  trouser  pocket.  He  hit  her  a  belt  of  it.  I  couldn't 
rightly  say  in  what  place  he  struck  her.  There  was  a 
noise  that  had  the  nature  of  thunder  in  it,  an'  a  smell 
like  you'd  be  stiflin'  bees.  The  load  left  the  car,  the 
horse  ran  away,  an'  the  poor  man  got  a  wakeness,  and 
knew  no  more  till  the  horse  stopped  at  his  own  door. 

"Whin  thev  heard  the  car  comin',  the  women  kem 
to  the  door  to  meet  him,  an'  thinkin'  he  was  drunk 
lifted  him  out  an'  tuk  him  into  the  kitchen.  The  first 
word  the  wife  said  to  him  was:  T  knew  well  you 
wouldn't  put  Christmas  over  you  widout  losing  the 
pledge !'  But  when  she  smelled  to  his  breath,  she  found 
that  in  place  of  too  much  whisky  'twas  from  the  want 
of  it  he  was  sufferin'.  So  she  gave  him  a  sup,  an'  that 
brought  him  to,  so  that  he  was  able  to  tell  his  story. 
They  got  such  a  fright  over  it  that  they  were  in  dread 
to  go  to  bed,  but  sted  up  sayin'  Rosaries  till  mornin'. 
Soon  after  day,  won  of  'em  got  courage  an'  wint  out  to 
get  some  groceries  that  was  in  the  car,  an'  twas  thin 
she  saw  the  sight.  In  the  very  middle  of  the  car  there 
was  about  the  full  of  your  hat  of  a  black  jelly,  like  the 
nature  of  frog-spawn,  an'  the  black-handled  pin-knife 
standin'  up  in  the  cintre  of  it. 

"What  was  in  the  house  ran  off  wid  themselves  in 
won  body,  an'  never  stopped  tili  they  got  the  priest 
and  brought  him  back  wid  'em,  an'  whin  he  saw  what 
was  there,  he  got  two  more  of  the  clergy  to  help  him. 
No  person  ever  rightly  knew  what  they  said  or  did. 
but  'twas  commonly  reported  that  they  never  stopped 
till  they  put  the  jelly  into  the  Red  Say,  where  all 
ghosts,  sperritts.  an'  thim  that  do  be  dalin'  wid  the 
divil,  will  be  for  Secula  Seculorum." — From  "Journeys 
with  Jerry  the  Jarvey"  h\<  Alexis  Roche.  Publisher!  by 
E.  P.  Dutlon  &  Co. 


A  census  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  world 
are  672  in  all.  of  which  275  are  described 
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OLD  AGE. 

The  Moment  for  Weeping  Had  Been  Lost. 


State  Councillor  Usielkov,  architect,  arrived  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  had  been  summoned  to  restore 
the  cemetery  church.  He  was  born  in  the  town,  he  had 
grown  up  and  been  married  there,  and  yet  when  he  got 
out  of  the  train  he  hardly  recognized  it.  Everything  was 
changed.  For  instance,  eighteen  years  ago,  when  he 
left  the  town  to  settle  in  Petersburg,  where  the  railway 
station  is  now  boys  used  to  hunt  for  marmots:  now  as 
you  come  into  the  High  Street  there  is  a  four-storied 
"Hotel  Vienna,"  with  apartments,  where  there  was  of 
old  an  ugly  gray  fence.  But  not  the  fence  of  the 
houses  or  anything  had  changed  so  much  as  the  people. 
Questioning  the  hall-porter,  Usielkov  discovered  that 
more  than  half  of  the  people  he  remembered  were  dead 
or  paupers  or  forgotten. 

"Do  you  remember  Usielkov?"  he  asked  the  porter. 
"Usielkov,  the  architect,  who  divorced  his  wife.  .  .  . 
He  had  a  house  in  Sviribev  Street.  .  .  .  Surely  you 
remember." 

"No,  I  don't  remember  any  one  of  the  name." 

"Why,  it's  impossible  not  to  remember.  It  was  an 
exciting  case.  All  the  cabmen  knew,  even.  Try  to  re- 
member. His  divorce  was  managed  by  the  attorney. 
Shapkin,  the  swindler  .  .  .  the  notorious  sharper, 
the  man  who  was  thrashed  at  the  club.    .    .     ." 

"You  mean  Ivan  Nicolaich?" 

"Yes.    ...    Is  he  alive? — dead?" 

"Thank  heaven,  his  honor's  alive.  His  honor's  a 
notary  now,  with  an  office.  Well-to-do.  Two  houses 
in  Kirpichnv  Street.  Just  latelv  married  his  daughter 
off." 

Usielkov  strode  from  one  corner  of  the  room  to  an- 
other. An  idea  flashed  into  his  mind.  From  boredom, 
he  decided  to  see  Shapkin.  It  was  afternoon  when  he 
left  the  hotel  and  quietly  walked  to  Kirpichnv  Street. 
He  found  Shapkin  in  his  office  and  hardly  recognized 
him.  From  the  well-built,  alert  attorney  with  a  quick, 
impudent,  perpetually  tipsy  expression,  Shapkin  had  be- 
come a  modest,  gray-haired,  shrunken  old  man. 

"You  don't  recognize  me.  .  .  .  You  have  for- 
gotten. .  .  ."  Usielkov  began.  "I'm  your  old  client, 
Usielkov." 

"Usielkov?     Which  Usielkov?     Ah!" 

Remembrance  came  to  Shapkin:  he  recognized  him 
and  was  confused.  Began  exclamations,  questions, 
recollections. 

"Never  expected  .  .  .  never  thought  .  .  ." 
chuckled  Shapkin.  "Would  you  like  champagne  ?  Per- 
haps you'd  like  oysters.  My  dear  man,  what  a  lot  of 
money  I  got  out  of  you  in  the  old  days — so  much  that 
I  can't  think  what  I  ought  to  stand  you." 

"Please,  don't  trouble,"  said  Usielkov.  "I  haven't 
time.  I  must  go  to  the  cemetery  and  examine  the 
church.     I  have  a  commission." 

"Splendid.  We'll  have  something  to  eat  and  drink 
and  go  together.  I've  got  some  splendid  horses!  I'll 
take  you  there  and  introduce  you  to  the  churchwarden. 
.  .  .  I'll  fix  up  everything.  .  .  .  But  what's  the 
matter,  my  dearest  man?  You're  not  avoiding  me,  not 
afraid?  Please  sit  nearer.  There's  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of  now.  .  .  .  Long  ago.  I  really  was  pretty 
sharp,  a  bit  of  a  rogue  .  .  .  but  now  I'm  quieter 
than  water,  humbler  than  grass.  I've  grown  old:  got 
a  family.     There  are  children.    .     .     .    Time  to  die !" 

The  friends  had  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  went 
in  a  coach  and  pair  to  the  cemetery. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  good  time,"  Shapkin  was  reminis- 
cent, sitting  in  the  sledge.  "I  remember,  but  I  simply 
can't  believe  it.  Do  you  remember  how  you  divorced 
your  wife?  It's  almost  twenty  years  ago,  and  you've 
probably  forgotten  everything,  but  I  remember  it  as 
though  I  conducted  the  petition  yesterday.  My  God. 
how  rotten  I  was!  Then  I  was  a  smart,  casuistical 
devil,  full  or  sharp  practice  and  deviltry  .  .  .  and 
I  used  to  run  into  some  shady  affairs,  particularly  when 
there  was  a  good  fee,  as  in  your  case,  for  instance. 
What  was  it  you  paid  me  then?  Five — six  hundred. 
Enough  to  upset  anybody!  By  the  time  you  left  for 
Petersburg  you'd  left  the  whole  affair  completely  in 
my  hands.  'Do  what  you  like !'  And  your  former  wife, 
Sophia  Mikhailovna,  though  she  did  come  from  a  mer- 
chant family,  was  proud  and  selfish.  To  bribe  her  to 
take  the  guilt  on  herself  was  difficult — extremely  dif- 
ficult. I  used  to  come  to  her  for  a  business  talk,  and 
when  she  saw  me,  she  would  say  to  her  maid :  "Masha, 
surely  I  told  you  I  wasn't  at  home  to  scoundrels.'  I 
tried  one  way,  then  another  .  .  .  wrote  letters  to 
her,  tried  to  meet  her  accidentally— no  good.  I  had  to 
work  through  a  third  person.  For  a  long  time  I  had 
trouble  with  her,  and  she  only  yielded  when  you  agreed 
to  give  her  ten  thousand.  She  could  not  stand  out 
against  ten  thousand.  She  succumbed.  .  .  .  She 
began  to  weep,-  spat  in  my  face,  but  she  yielded  and 
took  thi  guilt  on  herself." 

"If  I  remember,  it  was  fifteen,  not  ten  thousand  she 
took  fom  me,"  said  Usielkov. 

"Y  s,  of  course    .     .     .    fifteen,  my  mistake."     Shap- 

i  w  ,3  disconcerted.     "Anyway,  it's  all  past  and  done 

now.     Why  shouldn't  I  confess,  frankly?     Ten  I 

e  to  her,  and  the  remaining  five  I  bargained  out  of 

u  for  my  own  share.    I  deceived  both  of  vou.    .    . 


It's  all  past,  why  be  ashamed  of  it  ?  And  who  else  was 
there  to  take  from,  Boris  Pietrovich,  if  not  from  you? 
I  ask  you.  .  .  .  You  were  rich  and  well-to-do.  You 
married  in  caprice :  you  were  divorced  in  caprice.  You 
were  making  a  fortune.  I  remember  you  got  twenty 
thousand  out  of  a  single  contract.  Whom  was  I  to  tap, 
if  not  you?  And  I  must  confess.  I  was  tortured  by 
envy.  If  you  got  hold  of  a  nice  lot  of  money,  people 
would  take  off  their  hats  to  you:  but  the  same  people 
would  beat  me  for  shillings  and  smack  my  face  in  the 
club.     But  why  recall  it?    It's  time  to  forget." 

"Tell  me.  please,  how  did  Sophia  Mikhailovna  live 
afterwards  ?" 

"With  her  ten  thousand?  On  ne  petit  plus  badly. 
.  .  .  God  knows  whether  it  was  frenzy  or  pride  and 
conscience  that  tortured  her,  because  she  had  sold  her- 
self for  money — or  perhaps  she  loved  you ;  but  she  took 
to  drink,  you  know.  She  received  the  money  and  began 
to  gad  about  with  officers  in  troikas.  .  .  .  Drunken- 
ness, philandering,  debauchery.  .  .  .  She  would  come 
into  a  tavern  with  an  officer,  and  instead  of  port  or  a 
light  wine,  she  would  drink  the  strongest  cognac  to 
drive  her  into  a  frenzy." 

"Yes,  she  was  eccentric.  I  suffered  enough  with  her. 
She  would  take  offense  at  some  trifle  and  then  get  nerv- 
ous.   .     .     .    And  what  happened  afterwards?" 

"A  week  passed,  a  fortnight.  ...  I  was  sitting  at 
home  writing.  Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  she 
comes  in.  'Take  your  cursed  money.'  she  said,  and 
threw  the  parcel  in  my  face.  .  .  .  She  could  not  re- 
sist it.  .  .  .  Five  hundred  were  missing.  She  had 
only  got  rid  of  five  hundred." 

"And  what  did  you  do  with  the  money?" 

"It's  all  past  and  done  with.  What's  the  good  of 
concealing  it?  ...  I  certainly  took  it.  What  are 
you  staring  at  me  like  that  for?  Wait  for  the  sequel. 
It's  a  complete  novel,  the  sickness  of  a  soul !  Two 
months  passed  by.  One  night  I  came  home  drunk,  in  a 
wicked  mood.  ...  I  turned  on  the  light  and  saw 
Sophia  Mikhailovna  sitting  on  my  sofa,  drunk,  too. 
wandering  a  bit.  with  something  savage  in  her  face  as 
if  she  had  just  escaped  from  the  mad-house.  'Give  me 
my  money  back.'  she  said.  'I've  changed  my  mind.  If 
I'm  going  to  the  dogs,  I  want  to  go  madly,  passionately. 
Make  haste,  vou  scoundrel,  give  me  the  money.'  How 
indecent  it  was  !' 

"And  you    .     .     .    did  you  give  it  to  her?" 

"I  remember.    ...    I  gave  her  ten  roubles." 

"Oh  .  .  .  is  it  possible?"  Usielkov  frowned.  "If 
you  couldn't  do  it  yourself,  or  you  didn't  want  to.  you 
could  have  written  to  me.  .  .  .  And  I  didn't  know 
.     .     .    I  didn't  know!" 

"My  dear  man.  why  should  I  write,  when  she  wrote 
herself  afterwards  when  she  was  in  the  hospital  ?" 

"I  was  so  taken  up  with  the  new  marriage  that  I  paid 
no  attention  to  letters.  .  .  .  But  you  were  an  out- 
sider :  you  had  no  antagonism  to  Sophia  Mikhailovna. 
.     .     .  Why  didn't  you  help  her?" 

"We  can't  judge  by  our  present  standards,  Boris 
Pietrovich.  Now  we  think  in  this  way:  but  then  we 
thought  quite  differently.  .  .  .  Now  I  might  perhaps 
have  given  her  a  thousand  roubles:  but  then  even  ten 
roubles  .  .  .  she  didn't  get  them  for  nothing !  It's 
a  terrible  story.  It's  time  to  forget.  .  .  .  But  here 
you  are !" 

The  sledge  stopped  at  the  churchyard  gate.  Usielkov 
and  Shapkin  got  out  of  the  sledge,  went  through  the 
gate  and  walked  along  a  long,  broad  avenue.  The  bare 
cherry  trees,  the  acacias,  the  gray  crosses  and  monu- 
ments sparkled  with  hoar-frost.  In  each  flake  of  snow 
the  bright  sunny  day  was  reflected.  There  was  the 
smell  you  find  in  all  cemeteries,  of  incense  and  fresh- 
dug  earth. 

"You  have  a  beautiful  cemetery,"  said  Usielkov. 
"It's  almost  an  orchard." 

"Yes,  but  it's  a  pity  the  thieves  steal  the  monuments. 
Look,  there,  behind  that  cast-iron  memorial,  on  the 
right.  Sophia  Mikhailovna  is  buried.  Would  you  like 
to  see?" 

The  friends  turned  to  the  right,  stepping  in  deep  snow 
towards  the  cast-iron  memorial. 

"Down  here,"  said  Shapkin,  pointing  to  a  little  stone 
of  white  marble.  "Some  subaltern  or  other  put  up  the 
monument  on  her  grave." 

Usielkov  slowly  took  off  his  hat  and  showed  his  bald 
pate  to  the  snow.  Eyeing  him,  Shapkin  also  took  off 
his  hat,  and  another  baldness  shone  beneath  the  sun. 
The  silence  round  about  was  like  the  tomb,  as  though 
the  air  were  dead,  too.  The  friends  looked  at  the  stone, 
silent,  thinking. 

"She  is  asleep !"  Shapkin  broke  the  silence.  "And 
she  cares  very  little  that  she  took  the  guilt  upon  her- 
self and  drank  cognac.     Confess,  Boris  Pietrovich!" 

"W7hat?"  asked  Usielkov,  sternly. 

"That  however  loathsome  the  past  may  be,  it's  better 
than  this."    And  Shapkin  pointed  to  his  gray  hairs. 

"In  the  old  days  I  did  jnot  even  think  of  death.  .  .  . 
If  I'd  met  her,  I  would  have  circumventedher,  tut  now 
.     .     .  well,  now !" 

Sadness  took  hold  of  Usielkov.  Suddenly  he  wanted 
to  cry,  passionately,  as  he  once  desired  to  love.  .  .  . 
And  he  felt  that  these  tears  would  be  exquisite,  re- 
freshing. Moisture  came  out  of  his  eyes  and  a  lump 
rose  in  his  throat,  but  .  .  .  Shapkin. was  standing 
b\  his  side,  and  Usielkov  felt  ashamed  of  his  weakness 


before  a  witness.  He  turned  back  quickly  and  walked 
towards  the  church. 

Two  hours  later,  having  arranged  with  the  church- 
warden and  examined  the  church,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity while  Shapkin  was  talking  away  to  the  priest, 
and  ran  to  shed  a  tear.  He  walked  to  the  stone  surrep- 
titiously, with  stealthy  steps,  looking  round  all  the  time. 
The  little  white  monument  stared  at  him  absent,  so 
sadly  and  innocently,  as  though  a  girl  and  not  a  wanton 
divorcee  were  beneath. 

"If  I  could  weep,  could  weep!"  thought  Usielkov. 

But  the  moment  for  weeping  had  been  lost. — From 
the  Russian  of  Anton  Chekhov. 


Darby  and  Joan. 
\  Darby  dear,  we  are  old  and  gray, 

Fifty  years  since  our  wedding  day, 
t  Shadow   and  sun   for  every  one  as  the  years  roll   on : 

Darby  dear,  when  the  world  went  wry, 

Hard  and  sorrowful  then  was  I, 

Ah !   lad,   how  you  cheer'd   me   then, 

"Things  will  be  better,  sweet  wife,   again!" 

Darby  dear,  but  my  heart  was  wild 

\\  hen   we   buried    our   baby   child, 

Until   you   whispered,    "Heav'n   knows   best !"    and   my   heart 

found  rest ; 
Darby   dear,   'twas  your  loving  hand 
Showed  me  the  way  to  the  better  land; 
Ah  !  lad,  as  you  kissed  each  tear. 
Life  grew  better  and  Heav'n  more  near. 

Hand  in  hand  when  our  life  was  May, 

Hand  in  hand  when  our  hair  is  gray. 

Shadow   and  sun   for  every  one   as  the  years  roll   on : 

Hand  in  hand  when  the  long  night-tide 

Gently  covers  us  side  by  side ; 

Ah !  lad,  though  we  know  not  when. 

Love  will  be  with  us,  forever  then. 

Always  the  same,   Darby  my  own, 
Always  the  same  to  your  old  wife  Joan. 

— F.  E.  Weatherly. 

m»m 

To  one  unacquainted  with  local  conditions  a  semi- 
arid  region,  entirely  lacking  flowing  streams,  would  not 
seem  to  be  a  promising  field  for  placer  mining,  yet  the 
gold  produced  from  the  placer  mines  of  the  Manhattan 
district,  in  central  Nevada,  has  nearly  equaled  in  value 
the  gold  taken  from  its  lode  mines.  Manhattan  Gulch, 
which  during  the  last  decade  has  produced  nearly 
$1,000,000  in  placer  gold,  is  a  dry,  gravel-filled  valley 
extending  westward  from  the  centre  of  the  Toyabe 
Range  to  Big  Smoky  Valley.  The  bedrock  on  which 
the  pay  gravel  rests  lies  from  forty  to  more  than  100 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  water  is  scarce,  so  the 
gold  must  be  recovered  by  underground  mining.  An 
underground  stream  flowing  along  the  bottom  of  this 
gravel-filled  gulch  supplies  sufficient  water  for  sluicing 
the  gold-bearing  gravel.  In  places  this  gravel  is  ex- 
tremely rich.  Elephants,  deer,  and  native  wild  horses 
were  once  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Nevada,  and  when 
the  gold  was  first  deposited  in  an  old  stream  bed,  a 
large  lake  occupied  the  dusty  desert  which  gives  Smoky 
Valley  its  name.  The  later  history  of  the  region,  with 
its  successive  changes  of  climate,  has  been  traced  by 
interpreting  the  record  left  by  the  different  types  of 
gravel  beds  that  have  so  deeply  buried  the  rich  gravel. 


Gold  production  in  California  for  1916  was  the 
largest  in  thirty-three  years,  and  with  one  exception 
the  largest  in  fifty-two  years.  Estimates  place  the  total 
production  at  $22,939,000.  The  gold  increase  for  1916 
is  the  more  notable  because  a  number  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive mines  in  the  Mother  Lode  section  of  the  state, 
in  Amador  County,  were  closed  by  labor  strikes  for 
nearly  fifty  days,  and  the  loss  entailed  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  mills  was  more  than  $500,000.  There  are  over 
600  productive  metal  mines  in  the  state,  about  evenly 
divided  in  number  between  deep  and  placer  properties. 
From  the  deep  mines  the  annual  output  of  ore  now 
exceeds  3,000,000  tons.  In  value  of  all  metals  pro- 
duced Shasta  is  the  leading  county,  and  in  value  of 
gold  output  Amador,  Nevada.  Yuba,  Sacramento,  Butte, 
Calaveras,  Shasta,  and  Tuolumne  are  the  leading  coun- 
ties in  the  order  named.  The  placer  mines  continue 
to  produce  about  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  annual 
gold  yield.  The  gold  dredges  account  for  thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total,  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  placer 
gold  yield.  There  are  now  fifty-nine  dredges  at  w-ork 
in  the  different  fields. 

At  present  in  Canada,  which  is  experiencing  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  boom  in  its  history,  it  is  the 
wooden  vessel  of  sailing  type  wiich  is  being  revived. 
But  it  will  be  a  faster-moving  boat  than  its  prede- 
cessor of  twenty-five  years  ago,  for  it  will  be  equipped 
with  auxiliary  power  by  means  of  oil-burning  engines, 
making  possible  three  lengthy  trips  a  year,  even  to 
Australia. 


During  the  year  1916  there  were  28,718  immigrants 
debarred  from  entering  this  country.  At  least  twenty- 
one  specific  causes  were  advanced  to  prevent  their 
entry.  In  nationality  Mexicans  were  far  in  the  lead. 
In  the  same  length  of  time  2983  persons  were  deported 
after  landing.  Again  Mexicans  took  front  rank,  with 
Chinese  second. 


A  peculiarity  of  the  raccoon  is  its  propensity  to  wash 
its  food  when  near  a  stream  or  pond. 
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OMNIANA. 

J.  F.  Fuller   Gives    Us    Some   of  the    Reminiscences  of  an 
Irish  Octogenarian. 


Here  in  America  we  know  very  little  of  J.  F.  Fuller, 
the  Irish  octogenarian  who  now  rounds  off  a  leisurely 
literary  career  with  a  volume  of  reminiscences  rich 
alike  in  substantial  values  and  in  humor.  Mr.  Fuller 
is  the  author  of  "Culmshire  Folk,"  "John  Orlebar," 
and  "The  Chronicles  of  Westerly,"  books  that  were  by 
no  means  without  distinction  in  their  day,  but  that  have 
been  somewhat  lost  sight  of  under  the  flood  of  more 
modern  and  often  inferior  productions.  Now  we  have 
this  volume  of  memories  as  a  welcome  reminder  of  a 
graceful  writer  whom  we  would  not  willingly  forget: 

The  author  tells  us  some  good  stories  of  his  cousin 
Hyde,  whom  he  first  met  at  boarding-school  and  who 
subsequently  went  out  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  command 
of  the  Thames  during  the  Ashantee  campaign: 

When  in  command  of  a  "trooper"  taking  soldiers  somewhere 
or  other,  the  ship  struck  a  reef,  in  a  fog,  and  foundered.  For- 
tunately no  lives  were  lost;  and  he  was  complimented  for  his 
coolness  and  courage  under  the  trying  circumstances.  He 
came  home,  and,  pending  his  appointment  to  another  com- 
mand,  he   paid   a   visit   to   a   relative,    Captain   K W , 

R.  N.,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  evangelical  work,  and 
was  secretary  to  some  religious  society  working  among  sailors. 
After  feelingly  discussing  the  wreck,  Captain  W pro- 
ceeded to  improve  the  occasion  by  delivery  of  a  short  lay 
sermon;  and  wound  up  by  saying:  "Well,  Arthur,  your  life 
has  been  spared,  and  you  should  be  thankful  to  Providence." 

Hyde's  retort  on  the  instant  was :  "I'd  be  a  great  deal 
more  thankful  if  Providence  hadn't  sunk  my  ship." 

This  sounds  irreverent,  but  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  seaman's 
blunt  way  of  giving  expression  to  a  controversial  point 
which  has  set  dogmatists  by  the  ears  for  centuries.  Cap- 
tain W was  horrified,  who  would  have  accepted,  with- 
out question,  the  assertion  of  Wesley  that,  when  a  horse 
ran  away  with  him,  the  animal  was  instigated  by  the  devil ; 
but  that  his  stopping  was  prompted  by  Providence ;  which 
is  a  "tall  order" — for  one  naturally  asks,  as  no  doubt  Hyde 
would  have  asked,  why  the  beneficent  influence  was  not 
exercised   in   the  first   instance   to  prevent   the  running  away. 

Mr.  Fuller  tells  a  story  of  his  sister  illustrative  of 
the  fear  of  Irishmen  that  was  inspired  by  the  Fenian 
activities.  She  was  living  at  the  time  in  London  and 
he  wrote  to  invite  himself  on  a  visit.  His  sister  re- 
plied with  an  appropriate  welcome,  but  added  that  she 
had  a  young  country  girl  as  parlor  maid  who  had  never 
seen  an  Irishman  and  who  might  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  the  encounter.  On  his  arrival  Mrs.  Hyde 
summoned  the  girl : 

"There's  an  Irishman  outside,  Jane.  Open  the  hall  door. 
Don't  be  frightened  ;   come   along,   I'll  go   with  you." 

When  I  was  inside,  and  had  got  through  with  mj 
brotherly  salutation,  I  made  indirect  overtures  to  the  enemy 
by   saying:      "I    suppose  this   is   your   maid." 

"Yes,  that's  Jane." 

"Well,  Jane,"  I  said,  "how  do  you  do  ?"  and  I  held  out 
my  hand ;  but  she  was  too  scared  to  take  it ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  do  all  the  shaking  for  her. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  I  was  surprised  to  see  my 
sister  carefully  disposing  of  the  egg  shells  in  the  fireplace. 
She  answered  my  questioning  look  with  a  laugh. 

"You  just  keep  quiet,  Jim,  and  you'll  have  a  full  ex- 
planation presently,"   she   said. 

I  subsided  behind  the  newspaper.  Jane  entered  to  re- 
move the  breakfast  things ;  and,  when  halfway  through, 
came  to  a  halt,  and  was,  evidently,  a  bit  bewildered :  she, 
in  fact,  missed  the  shells. 

"What's   the   matter   with    you,   girl?"   queried   my   sister. 

"The — the — eggs,  ma'am,"  said  Jane,  tentatively  looking 
round   the  table. 

"Oh,  never  mind  them,"  explained  the  mistress.  "It's  all 
right." 

Poor  Jane,  evidently  perturbed,  proceeded  with  her  work 
haltingly,  and  Mrs.   Hyde  had  to  rally  her  again. 

"Why,  what  on  earth  are  you  about,  Jane  ?  Why  don't 
you  clear  away  ?  One  would  think  you  were — looking  for 
the  egg  shells." 

"So    I    was,    ma'am,"    responded   Jane,    promptly. 

"Why,  you  young  goose,"  exclaimed  my  sister,  "don't  you 
know,   they  always  eat  the  shells   in   Ireland." 

Mr.  Fuller  tells  us  that  his  first  literary  success  was 
an  article  in  a  now  defunct  magazine  attacking  red 
tape  in  the  army.  It  was  an  open  burlesque,  but  it  was 
taken  seriously  by  the  authorities,  who  made  efforts 
to  discover  the  identity  of  the  anonymous  writer.  He 
gives  us  a  single  quotation,  but  with  the  warning  that 
the  abuses  in  question  have  long  since  been  swept 
away: 

A  certain  man  enlisted  into  the  British  army,  and  began 
to  complain  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  he  remained  in  it  for 
many  years,  because  he  couldn't  get  out  of  it,  and  never 
ceased  making  complaints  the  while.  At  last  the  complain- 
ant fell  ill  of  a  complaint;  and  on  his  deathbed  he  wrote 
to  the  Horse  Guards  stating  that  his  complaint  had  been 
wrongly  treated  by  the  sergeant-poultice-major  of  his  regi- 
ment. This  document  the  Horse  Guards  sent  back  to  the 
complainant,  requiring  him  to  sign  and  fill  up  another  docu- 
ment (therewith  sent)  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the  sender 
of  the  first.  This  was  done  by  the  complainant,  who  com- 
plained of  having  to  do  it.  In  due  course  the  Horse  Guards 
sent  another  document  to  say  that  his  complaint  "was  lodged 
in  the  proper  quarter"  (meaning  the  official  one).  While 
it  was  lodged  there,  and  while  some  one  was  seeing  about  it, 
and  round  it,  and  to  it,  the  complainant  died,  and  was  buried. 
In  twelve  months  or  so  another  document  was  sent  after 
him  to  give  notice  that  he  was  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  appear  before  a  regimental  medical  committee,  which  was 
to  sit  upon  the  sergeant-poultice-major  and  the  lance-bandage- 
corporal  immediately.  This  document  went  to  a  man  of  the 
same  name  in  Corfu ;  who  returned  to  England  in  another 
twelve  months,  and  was  tried,  and  punished  for  doing  so 
under  false  pretenses.  The  special  committee  (which  is  paid 
for  its  trouble  of  course)  is  still  sitting,  only  waiting  for 
the  right  man,  in  order  to  settle  the  matter;  and  to  repri- 
mand the  guilty  officials,  who,  meanwhile,  hold  their  own — 
pending  judgment. 


The  author  knew  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  tells  us 
of  the  religious  indignation  excited  by  his  intimation 
to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  that  the  pestilence  against 
which,  as  home  secretary,  he  was  asked  to  ordain  a  day 
of  prayer  was  a  matter  of  natural  law  and  that  sanita- 
tion would  be  more  effective  than  supplication.  But 
we  have  the  story  of  an  even  worse  "break"  than  this: 

But  Pam  was  not  afraid  to  hit  out  impartially.  Some 
time  in  these  same  fifties  he  was  an  honored  guest  at  the 
christening  feast  of  some  nobly-born  baby.  The  ceremony 
had  been  performed  by  a  bishop,  supported  by  other  dis- 
tinguished clerics,  all  of  whom  were  bidden  to  the  repast. 
Palmerston  had  to  make  a  short  speech,  which  he  did  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  rejoice  and  touch  the  heart  of  the  titled 
mother.  He  spoke  of  the  infant  born  into  this  world  with- 
out moral  spot  or  blemish,  in  perfect  innocence  and  purity 
— in  fact,  there  and  then  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  His  words,  of  course,  when  reproduced  in  cold  print, 
were  denounced  by  the  church  papers  and  by  church  dig- 
nitaries;  but  he  calmly  ignored  criticisms  and  let  the  storm 
rage  till  it  had  expended  itself.  The  Augsburg  Profession 
of  Faith  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  was  preeminently  a 
man  of  humor  and  of  common  sense.  What  he  would  have 
said  to  the  "unco  guid"  people  of  Sweden  if  he  had  been 
consulted  may  be  imagined,  when  they  endeavored  to  sup- 
press the  system  of  botany,  propounded  by  Linnaeus,  proving 
the  existence  of  sexes  in  plants,  on  the  plea  that  it  tended 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  young.  And  he  would  have  been 
delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  whose  modesty 
impelled  her  to  segregate  the  contents  of  her  library  by  sepa- 
rating the  volumes  written  by  men  from  those  written  by 
women.  This  was  not  only  a  concession  to  the  proprieties, 
but  it  removed  all  suspicion  of  undue  familiarity  between 
the  books,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  any  irregular  increase 
in  their  number.  It  may  safely  be  presumed  that  this  ex- 
emplary person  was  one  of  those  who  could  only  pursue  hei 
devotions  in  a  place  of  worship  which  separates  the  male 
members  of  the  congregation  from  the  female.  I  under- 
stand there  are  such  churches,  the  congregations  of  which 
can,  doubtless,  advance  cogent  reasons  for  their  peculiarities; 
and  defend  their  position  as  involving  some  principle  to 
which   they  attach   importance. 

Mr.  Fuller  recounts  his  literary  adventures  with  some 
gusto.  He  received  three  guineas  for  three  articles  in 
the  Building  ATews,  which  he  says  gave  him  a  taste 
for  filthy  lucre  rather  than   for  literary  fame : 

As  I  advanced  I  gained  confidence  enough  even  to  "cheek" 
an  editor.  A  humorous  Irish  story  was  sent  by  me  to  an  illus- 
trated monthly  magazine  (which  shall  be  nameless),  and 
accepted.  I  was  asked  to  state  a  price,  which  I  did  (not 
knowing  that  the  scale  was  much  higher  for  magazine  than 
newspaper  work),  at  five  pounds.  After  waiting,  in  suspense, 
for  two  months,  I  waxed  unreasonably  impatient  and  wrote 
to  the  editor.  He,  of  course,  knew  by  the  price  demanded 
that  I  was  a  mere  tiro  ;  and  promptly  and  tartly  replied  that 
I  should  have  to  wait  his  convenience.  This  got  my  back 
up;  and  I  demanded  the  instant  return  of  my  manuscript; 
as  I  was  not  prepared  to  put  up  with  his  or  any  other 
editor's  impudence — this  was  the  purport  of  what  I  said, 
though  not  so  crudely  put.  In  response  I  got  a  check,  with 
a  curt  statement  that  the  "contribution  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue."  The  delay  was  evidently  caused  by  the  artist, 
who  would  have  had  to  be  paid,  even  if  the  manuscript  had 
been  withdrawn.  This  did  not  strike  me  at  the  moment,  or 
I  might  not  have  condoned  the  editor's  incivility  without  an 
advance  on  the  five  pounds — which  would  have  been  a  mean 
advantage  to  take,  I  admit.  I  had,  in  fact,  "cornered"  him 
without  knowing  it. 

The  author  was  acquainted  with  James  Payn,  the 
novelist,  who  was  then  the  editor  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine: 

Through  the  publishers  I  received  a  flattering  and  kindly 
letter  from  the  novelist  James  Payn,  whose  books  were  very 
popular  in  the  fifties ;  one  of  the  best  being  "Lost  Sir 
Massingberd,"  which  G.  H.  Lewes  declared — taking  into  ac- 
count its  denouement — should  have  been  entitled  "Found  Sir 
Missing  bird."  Payn  was  then  editor  of  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine; and  we  corresponded,  in  reference  to  my  submitting  a 
serial  story  for  his  consideration;  but  I  did  not  do  so,  as  I 
thought  his  doubts  had  something  in  them.  Any  merits 
which  my  book  could  claim  consisted  in  character  drawing, 
not  in  plot.  I  was  warned  by  a  mutual  acquaintance  that 
he  had  one  small  weakness:  he  resented  his  name  being 
spelled  with  an  "e."  When  our  correspondence  was  drawing 
to  a  close  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  test  this 
point ;  and  in  his  last  letter,  which  I  still  possess,  he 
plaintively  says — "I  did  not  deserve  your  spelling  my  name 
with  an  'e.'  "  On  receipt  of  it  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 
felt  a  bit  small — his  reproof  was  so  dignified  ;  and,  after  all, 
no  one  really  likes  his  name  tampered  with. 

Knocking  about  a  good  deal  on  railroads,  Mr.  Fuller 
tells  us  that  he  often  met  with  amusing  incidents.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  been  cautioned  by  a  friend  not  to 

"tackle"  the  station-master  at  M station,  as  he  was 

a   very   hot-tempered   man,   especially   after   a   pig   or 
cattle  fair: 

"You  don't  want  to  go  near  him,"  he  said,  "as  you've  got 
your  ticket." 

"All  right,"  I  replied.     "Good-by,  old  chap." 

I  bided  my  time  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
regard the  advice.  After  witnessing  several  altercations  be- 
tween the  station-master  and  drunken  cattle  jobbers  over 
tickets  and  change  and  "waggins  for  bastes  and  pigs,"  etc.,  I 
concluded  he  was  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  be  "tackled"  with 
satisfaction  to  myself.  He  was  soon  busy  entering  items  in 
a  book,  and  I  had  a  full  view  of  his  bald  head  over  the 
counter,  inside  his  trap  door.  I  coughed  and  peeped  in, 
coughed  again,  and  stooped  to  glance  up  at  a  clock  on  the 
wall  behind  him,  finishing  up  with  a  kick  at  the  paneling. 
He   looked  up. 

"What  the  divil  are  you  goin'  on  wid  them  monkey  tricks 
for?"  he  asked,  "bobbin'  and  noddin'  and  duckin'?  Is  it  a 
ticket  you  want?     Spake  up!" 

I   spoke  uf> — shouted,   "No,   it  isn't.      I've  got  a  return." 

"Very  well   so  !     Gowt-o-that  if  it  isn't." 

"That  clock  of  yours  is  an  uncommonly  bad  timekeeper,"  I 
remarked,  looking  at  my  watch. 

"You  think  so !"  he  snapped  out.  "It's  nothing  of  the 
sort." 

"Well,  it's  thirty-three  minutes  past,  and  your  blooming 
ticker  up  there  says  it's  five  minutes  to." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  he  retorted.  "I  say  there 
isn't  a  better  timekeeper  in  Ireland — and  that's  a  big  word 
— when   it's  goin'.     What  right  have  you  to   come  here  and 


sir;    that's   him   with   the 


tell  me  my  clock  keeps  bad  time,  ichen  it  isn't  keeping  any 
time   at   all?" 

"Well,  when  a  chap  looks  at  a  railway  station  clock  he 
naturally  supposes  that " 

"Ah,  nonsins,  man  !"  he  retorted,  jobbing  his  pen  into  the 
ink.  "Supposes,  indeed !  If  I  see  a  man  stretched  on  that 
bench  beyond  I  don't  suppose  he's  drunk  till  he  gets  up  and" 
(as  a  matter  fact  there  was  one)  "ketch  him  staggerin'.  You 
can't  pass  any  judgment  on  any  clock  'till  it's  goin'.'  A 
fella  should  have  his  wits  about  him  before  he  talks  of  what 
he  knows  nothin'  about."  And  he  fell  to  at  his  writing 
again. 

I   felt  extremely  wroth   and  rather  small,   so   I   retorted  : 

"Some  of  us,  if  we  had  to  live  by  our  wits,  would  be  dead 
long  ago." 

"True  for  you.  Divil  a  lie  in  it,"  he  interjected  without 
looking  up ;  "an'  you  must  be  a  hardy  wan,  seein'  you're 
alive."  f'JI' 

But  the  author  was  destined  to  another  meeting  with 
the  irate  station-master  after  he  had  been  transferred 
to  K station.  He  found  himself  in  the  same  com- 
partment with  an  American  family,  who  proceeded  to 
glean  information  from  him  by  the  usual  method  of 
direct  questions: 

The  conversation  spread,  and  developed  into  particulars 
more  or  less  interesting,  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  continents,  and  the  superiority  of  Ammurrica,  in  many 
ways,  over  U-rope,  and  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely  had 
not  "Poppa"  put  a  stop  to  it  by  suddenly  ejaculating,  as  we 
pulled  up  at  the  next  station: 

"Darned,  if  this  aint  K !     This  is  K ,  mister?" 

He  let  down  the  window  with  a  bang,  and  poking  his  head 
out,  shouted  to  the  guard,  gesticulating  violently — bald-headed 
and  hatless. 

"Say,   sir,   I  must   see  the  station-master,   right  away  !" 

"You  can't.     We  only  stop  a  minnit." 

"Waal !  I  won't  go  without,"  said  he,  jumping  out,  "that's 
a  fact." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  wait  for  the  night  mail.  The  station- 
master  is  engaged  down  at  the  other  end.  See  him  beyond, 
shakin'   his  fists?" 

"Call   him  up.      It's   most  pertikler." 

"Poppa's"  insistence  was  so  great  that  the  guard,  thinking 
that  there  might  be  something  in  it,  yielded,  and  sent  a 
passing  porter  top  speed  to  fetch  the  official  up,  while  "Poppa" 
stepped   in   again   and  waited. 

"What's  up?"  inquired  the  full-blooded,  panting  station- 
master  as  he   arrived. 

"Yankee   gent   wants   to    see    you, 
big  head,  waving  the  umbrella." 

"Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want?" 

"This  is  K station,  aint  it?" 

"Yes.     Can't  you  read  the  signboard  ?" 

The  American  ignored  the  question,  and  asked  another. 
"  ifou  are  Mister  B ,  the  station-master  ?" 

"Yes — confound  it — don't  be  keeping  the  train." 

"You   were   acquainted   with    Joe    Murphy,    of   Detroit?" 

"Oh,  yes !  He  left  this  country  two  years  ago.  Is  he  dead 
— or   what?      Look   alive!" 

"Waal,  no.  He  aint  dead ;  but  he  said  to  me,  in  confidence, 
when  I  was  startin'  on  this  tower — and  they  were  his  last 
words    at   partin',    'When    you   get    to    Ireland,'    he    says,    'you 

be   sure   to   look   out   for  B ,   at   K station,    and   don't 

go  by  on  no   account  without   seein'   him.'     Let  me  have   the 

pleasure  of  shakin'  hands  with  you,  Mister  B .     I'm  vurry 

pleased  indeed  to  make  your  acquaintance.  'For,*  says  Joe 
Murphy  to  me,  'B is  notoriously  the  worst-tempered  rail- 
way'official  in  the  whole  of  Ireland.'  Ta-ta!"  And  he  sud- 
denly bobbed  in.  pulled  up  the  window,  and  gesticulated 
politely  as  he  sat  down. 

The    objurgations     hurled    at    "Poppa"    by    the    infuriated 

B were    of    a    lurid    character,    sufficiently    violent,    one 

would  have  thought,  to  shatter  the  glass.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  that,  only  the  train  could  not  be  de- 
layed, he  would  "have  pulled  the  damned  Yankee  out  by  the 
scruff  of  his  neck,  and  smashed  every  bone  in  his  body." 

The  American  spat,  rubbed  his  palms  briskly  along  his 
legs,  and  laughed  consumedly.  When  the  paroxysm  was  over 
and   the  train   well  on   its  way,   he  spat  again,   winked  at   his 

eldest  boy,  and  remarked,  "Had  that  old  cuss,  B ,  on  toast, 

sonny.     Eh  ?" 

"That's  so.  Poppa,"  was  the  response.  "Reckon  you  won't 
come   back   this   rowt   anyhow." 

The  eccentricities  of  the  changing  fashions  are  dealt 
with  in  an  amusing  chapter,  from  which  a  final  extract 
may  be  culled: 

It  is  astonishing  what  trivialities  of  fashion  sane  meu  will 
give  heed  to.  An  entire  nation  now  turns  up  the  ends  of  its 
trousers ;  not  for  the  reason  that  they  may  be  too  long,  but 
because  King  Edward  turned  up  his,  one  day,  in  a  turnip 
field,  when  partridge  shooting.  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
if,  some  day,  it  becomes  the  right  thing  to  turn  up  one's  cuff. 
Cuffs  were  slit,  in  old  times,  and  buttons  and  buttonholes 
provided,  to  facilitate  this  being  done  ;  and  we  still  retain  the 
buttons,  as  ornaments  only.  I  found  that  their  being  unable 
to  fulfill  their  original  function  developed  another,  which  was 
simply  to  catch  and  tear  the  silk  lining  of  my  overcoat  sleeves, 
so  I  cut  them  off  ;  and,  when  I  called  on  my  tailor  for  a  new 
"rig  out"   I  said  to  him  : 

"By-the-by,  Sartor,  you  might  omit  these  cuff  buttons  in 
future." 

He  looked  pained  and  remonstrated.  "Oh,  no,  sir,  you 
must  not  ask  me  to  do  that — you  really  mustn't!  Consider 
my   reputation  !" 

He  thought  I  was  a  bit  off  my  head.  And  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  I  always  pay  him  ready  money,  lowered 
me  in  his  estimation.  Evidently  I  looked  upon  clothing  from 
a  lower  plane  than  he — a  utilitarian  one — a  mere  necessary 
covering  of  the  body,  and  not  an  artistic  adjunct — which  was 
distinctly  derogatory  to  his  calling.  He  still  puts  on  the 
superfluous  buttons,  and  I  still  cut  them  off  ;  but  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  dignified  condescension  in  his  tolerating  me  as  a 
customer  at   all,  under  the   circumstances. 

Among  the  distinguished  people  mentioned  in  these 
amusing  pages  are  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Lecky,  George 
Lewes,  George  Eliot,  and  Charles  Dickens. 

Omniana.  By  J.  F.  Fuller.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

Japanese   silk   is   generally   regarded   by   experts   as 
naturally  inferior  to  Chinese,  yet  the  export  of  steam 
filature  silk  from  Japan  has  been  incre; 
years  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  that   l\  has 

'  been  at  best  no  more  than  holding  it= 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Satisfaction  continues  to  be  expressed  over 
the  volume  of  trade  in  San  Francisco.  Lo- 
cally the  holiday  trade  was  of  unprecedented 
proportions,  and  the  year  ended  with  mer- 
chants satisfied  with  their  positions.  Collec- 
tions are  reported  excellent,  with  money 
easier. 

Something  of  this  was  reflected  in  Tuesday's 
buoyant  market  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Ex- 
change. Of  the  more  active  stocks,  prac- 
tically all  registered  an  advance  and  closed 
strong.     Without  exception  bonds  were  firmer. 

On  the  Mining  Exchange  the  feature  of  the 
day  was  the  purchase  of  Atlanta  shares. 
Mor.e  than  100,000  changed  hands  and  the 
stock  advanced  to   15. 

Of  the  low-priced  Arizona  stocks  traded  in 
here,  Goldroad  Bonanza  indicated  strength, 
advancing  to  27.  Xo  other  change  of  impor- 
tance was  noted  among  mining  stocks. 


The  Western   Pacific  has  had  a  prosperous 
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year.  Current  earnings  on  its  stock  are  equiv- 
alent to  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the 
five  months  prior  to  November  net  income 
increased  thirty-two  per  cent,  and  in  Novem- 
ber alone  sixty  per  cent.  The  company  has 
purchased  $3,500,000  of  equipment  and  appro- 
priated $2,500,000  for  improvements  and  bet- 
terments, and  still  has  $13,000,000  left  for 
the  construction  of  short  lines  which  will  act 
as  feeders.  

Directors  of  the  Portguese-American  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  have  been  reelected  as  fol- 
lows :  J.  A.  Silveira,  chairman ;  A.  Avila, 
John  Enos,  J.  J.  Enos,  M.  M.  Enos,  M.  S. 
Frietas,  J.  B.  Mendonca,  A.  F.  Nunes,  J.  M. 
Santana,  B.  Sherry,  and  J.  L.  Silveira.  The 
directors  reelected  the  officers,  namely:  J.  A. 
Silveira,  president ;  John  Enos  and  J.  L.  Sil- 
veira, vice-presidents:  V.  L.  de  Figueiredo, 
cashier;  A.  A.  Henas  and  M.  T.  Bettencourt, 
assistant  cashiers ;  Jose  Eaptista,  treasurer. 


In  the  local  financial  field  one  of  the  striK- 
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ing  features  of  late  has  been  the  brisk  deposit 
of  United  Railroads  bonds  with  the  Union 
Trust  Company  and  its  Eastern  correspond- 
ents. Holders  of  these  securities  are  thus  ap- 
parently preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
reorganization  plan  which  the  local  commit- 
tee formulated.  At  12  o'clock  Monday  these 
bonds  to  the  value  of  $10,102,000  had  been 
placed  on  deposit. 


Ferro-chrome  ore  demand  continues  strong, 
to  the  especial  gratification  of  the  California 
producers.  Last  Monday  the  first  fifty-ton 
carload  ever  produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
went  East,  consigned  to  the  Noble  Steel  Com- 
pany. Other  shipments  will  follow.  At  pres- 
ent the  ore  has  a  selling  price  of  $186  a  ton. 

According  to  the  press  reports  coming  from 
\\ashington  the  Administration  is  seriously 
considering  the  question  of  a  tax  on  sugar, 
coffee,  and  rubber,  among  other  articles  of 
general  use.  It  is  even  pointed  out  that  prac- 
tically no  additional  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment would  be  attached  to  the  collection  of  a 
tax  on  sugar,  which  has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal 
year.  

Xow  that  statistics  for  1916  are  obtainable, 
it  is  seen  that  the  Standard  Oil  petroleum 
industry  established  a  record  for  the  year. 
One  of  the  outstanding  incidents  of  the  year 
is  the  manner  in  which  demand  for  California 
crude  oil  exceeded  the  supply.  Demand  ex- 
ceeded production  by  35,822  barrels  daily,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  year  saw  a  decline  in 
stocks  to  the  amount  of  13,110,861  barrels. 
Production  increased  over  the  year  1915  by 
5493  barrels  daily,  but  shipments  are  away  in 
excess  of  that  year.  They  amounted  to 
249,167  barrels  each  day  for  1915,  against 
286,703  daily  for  1916.  According  to  statis- 
ticians the  total  production  of  crude  oil  last 
year  was  91,822,362  barrels,  an  average  of 
250,881  barrels  daily.  The  Midway-Sunset 
field  produced  38,925,476  barrels,  the  Whit- 
tier-Fullerton  field  14,679,672  barrels,  and  the 
Coalinga    field    14,381,493   barrels. 


The  Northern  California  Power  Company 
now  asks  that  the  assigned  charter  under  which 
it  has  been  selling  power  in  Trinity  County 
for  years  past  be  legalized  by  the  railroad 
commission,  to  enable  it  to  extend  its  sen-ice 
mains.  

The  commission  is  asked  by  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  for  an  extension  of 
time  until  the  end  of  the  current  year  within 
which  to  sell  the  remainder  of  its  first  pre- 
ferred stock  previously  authorized.  The 
amount  still  unsold  is  small.  Within  a  few 
weeks  the  stock  has  made  an  advance  of 
several  points  in  the   open   market. 


Platinum  has  fallen  from  the  exalted  De- 
cember price  of  $105  an  ounce  to  quotations 
of  $85.  

The  following  "blue  sky"  permits  have  been 
issued  by  Commissioner  Carnahan : 

Sacramento  Mining  Company — To  issue  64,- 
000  shares  to  Bour  Mining  Company  in  ex- 
change for  an  option  to  purchase  molybdenum 
properties  in  San  Diego  County;  to  issue  11,- 
033  shares  to  William  Bowden,  C.  G.  Shinn, 
A.  L.  Hart,  R.  L.  Shinn,  M.  C.  Van  Loben 
Sels,  and  Jesse  Wise  in  consideration  of 
moneys  advanced  by  them,  and  to  sell  25,000 
shares  at  par,  $1  per  share  net  to  the  com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  installing  additional 
equipment  and  developing  the  property. 

East  Belt  Development  Company,  Oakland — 
To  sell  to  its  stockholders  61,827  shares  pur- 
chased at  a  delinquent  assessment  sale  at  the 
price  of  15  cents  a  share,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  to  prosecute  further  development  work 
on  the  company's  property  in  Calaveras 
County-. 

Gold  Gravel  Mining  Company — To  sell  15,- 
000  shares  at  not  less  than  42 Yi  cents  a 
share,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  further 
development  work  on  the  company's  placer 
claims  in  Calaveras  County. 

Aluminum  Products  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco— To  sell  124  shares  at  par  $100,  net  to 
the  company.  

The  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California  have  declared  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  $2.50  per  share  on  the  issued  stock 
of  the  company,  payable  March  15th.  The 
board  has  also  authorized,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  authorities,  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  248,433  shares  of  treasury  stock,  to  be 
issued  on  April  16th. 


The  state  railroad  commission  has  granted 
the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany the  right  to  operate  under  a  franchise 
granted  by  the  city  of  Salinas  on  November 
6,  1916.  The  franchise  runs  for  twenty-five 
years,  requiring  the  payment  of  two  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts  into  the  city's  treasury. 


elected,  as  follows:  William  Timson,  vice- 
president:  Jefferson  F.  Moser,  vice-president; 
Robert  Bruce,  vice-president,  and  A.  H.  Tiche- 
nor,  treasurer  and  secretary*  Following  the 
annual  meeting  the  directors  met  and  tht 
regular  dividend  rate  was  increased  from  six 
per  cent,  per  annum  to  eight  per  cent,  payable 
on  February  10th,  to  stock  on  record  January 
31st.  An  additional  extra  dividend  of  two 
per  cent,  was  declared  out  of  the  earnings  of 
1916  of  the  insurance  fund,  which  amounted 
to  $117,000.  The  report  of  President  Fort- 
mann  showed  the  year  just  passed  to  have 
been  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  The  total  salmon  pack  is  given 
in  the  report  at  1,170,349  cases.  In  all  fifteen 
canneries  were  operated.  The  balance  sheet 
for  the  year  reads  as  follows : 

ASSETS. 

Canneries,    fleet,   etc $5,260,991.08 

Inventories 1,807,815.68 

Insurance    fund    investments 2,724,925.00 

Accounts   receivable    517,072.18 

Cash    on    hand 932,159.83 

$11,242,963.77 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock   $5,750,800.00 

Current  indebtedness    50,5 13. 1 6 

Insurance   fund    2,896,735.48 

Surplus 2.544,915.13 

$11,242,963.77 


The  year  1916  was  one  of  great  prosperity 
for  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company, 
which  netted  approximately  $1,400,000.  The 
unusual  profits.  President  Faymonville  states, 
are  almost  due  entirely  to  the  exceptional 
activity  that  has  pervailed  in  marine  in- 
surance. The  company  has  been  fortunate  in 
its  risks.  At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  an  ex- 
tra dividend  of  $10  a  share  was  declared,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  dividend  of  $4.  Tlie 
extra  dividend  accounts  for  $150,000  of  the 
earnings.  Directors  reelected  for  the  year 
are:  William  J.  Dutton,  George  A.  Newhall, 
J.  B.  Levison,  J.  C.  Coleman,  Bernard  Fay- 
monville, Henry  Rosenfeld,  Frank  B.  Ander- 
son, Arthur  A.  Smith,  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen, 
Charles   P.   Eells,  and  Vanderlyn  Stow. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alaska  Pack- 
ers' Association,  held  on  Tuesday,  Henry  F. 
Fortmann  was  reelected  president  and  general 
manager.     The  outgoing  officers  were  also  re- 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Lord  Ribblesdale  has  written  a  memoir  of 
his  second  son,  Charles,  for  a  volume  entitled 
"Charles  Lister:  Letters  and  Recollections." 
which  will  be  published  shortly  by  the  Scrih- 
ners.  Charles  Lister  died  in  hospital  of 
wounds  received  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  in 
August,  1915,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
After  Eton  he  went  to  Balliol ;  then  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  and  was  at  Rome  under 
Sir  Rennell  Rodd  and  later  at  Constantinople, 
then  the  army  called  him,  and  he  served  with 
the  greatest  distinction. 

In  "The  Mysterious  Stranger,"  the  just- 
published  posthumous  book  by  Mark  Twain, 
that  authority-  on  humor  declares  that  most 
men  possess  only  "a  mongrel  perception  of 
humor."  He  elaborates  his  idea  by  saying : 
"The  multitude  see  the  comic  side  of  a 
thousand  low-grade  and  trivial  things — 
broad  incongruities,  mainly;  grotesqueries, 
absurdities,  evokers  of  the  horse-laugh.  The 
ten  thousand  high-grade  comicalities  which 
exist  in  the  world  -are  sealed  from  their  full 
vision.  Will  a  day  come  when  the  race  will 
detect  the  funniness  of  these  juvenilities  and 
laugh  at  them — and  by  laughing  at  them  de- 
stroy them  ?  For  your  race,  in  its  poverty, 
has  unquestionably  one  really  effective 
weapon — laughter.  Power,  money,  persuasion, 
supplication,  persecution — these  can  lift  at  a 
colossal  humbug — push  it  a  little — weaken  it 
a  little,  century  by  century ;  but  only  laughter 
can  blow  it  to  rags  and  atoms  at  a  blast. 
Against  the  assault  of  laughter  nothing  can 
stand." 

Among  the  Scribner  books  scheduled  for 
the  immediate  future  is  a  new  Jacobs  novel, 
"The  Castaways."  In  all  his  funny  fancies, 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  never  imagined  a  more  re- 
markable imbroglio  than  this — the  ludicrous, 
serio-comic  culmination  of  a  yachting  cruise 
which,  of  course,  proves  both  a  happy  and 
an  unexpected  ending  for  all  the  personages 
of  the  party. 

In  a  short  time  the  Putnams  will  publish 
a  volume  by  "Rita,"  entitled  "The  Rubbish 
Heap."  The  rubbish  heap  in  the  Old  Curi- 
osity7 Shop  of  Prawle  is  a  veritable  store- 
house of  mystery,  and  is  identified  with  the 
whole  working  out  of  a  most  ingenious  plot. 

Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author  of  "The 
New  Map  of  Africa,"  says  that  the  reason  the 
British  are  successful  colonizers  in  Africa, 
while  other  countries  are  not  is  that  the 
British  alone  send  out  the  type  of  official  who 
is  disciplined  against  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  tropical  climate  and  the  hopeless  degra- 
dation and  brutality   of  the  black  population. 

The  Putnams  have  in  train  for  publication 
early  this  year  a  volume  entitled  "Hygiene 
in  Mexico,"  by  Alberto  J.  Pani,  ex-director- 
general  of  public  works  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is,  to  quote  Mr. 
Pani,  "to  expose  one  of  the  least-known,  most  1 
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nefarious,  and  shameful  inheritances  of  the 
past,  in  order  that  it  may  be  uprooted  with 
the  most  intense  energy  of  which  govern- 
ment as  well  as  society  in  general  is  capable." 
The  work,  which  was  undertaken  by  express 
order  of  Venustiano  Carranza,  is  an  investi- 
gation into  the  public  health  of  Mexico,  the 
neglect  of  proper  sanitary  precautions  in  tne 
past,  with  constructive  suggestions  for  the 
future. 

A.  M.  and  C.  M.  Williamson,  authors  of 
the  recently-published  "Angel  Unawares" — a 
Christmas  story  of  the  Riviera — have  been 
writing  to  English  newspapers  in  defense  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  frivolity  of 
which  it  used  to  be  accused  is  now  trans 
formed,  they  find,  into  a  cheerfulness  which 
exerts  great  therapeutic  influence  over  the 
Allied  convalescents.  "Something  in  the  sun- 
shine and  salt  tang  of  the  sea,"  they  say, 
"made  all  the  dwellers  in  Riviera  hospitals 
gay  .  .  .  wounded  men  simply  bounded 
back  to  heallh." 

Ernest  Balch's  "Amateur  Circus  Life"  has 
met  with  the  hearty  commendation  of  Jessie 
H.  Bancroft,  assistant  director  of  physical 
training  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City,  and  author  of  a  number  of  books  on 
play,  notably  "Games  for  the  Playground, 
School,   and   Gymnasium"   and   "A   Handbook- 
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of  Athletic  Games."  In  a  letter  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  Mr.  Balch's  book  Miss  Bancroft 
says:  "I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  issuing 
a  book  so  novel  and  yet  so  valuable  as  'Ama- 
teur Circus  Life.'  It  certainly  finds  an  un- 
occupied niche  and  will  make  a  delightful 
addition  to  the  play  life  of  boys  as  well  as  to 
their  healthful   exercise." 

Miss  Ella  Frances  Lynch,  author  of  "Edu- 
cating the  Child  at  Home,"  published  by  the 
Harpers,  is  constantly  receiving  letters  from 
eager  mothers  who  desire  to  learn  more  about 
her  methods.  These  letters  are  coming  in, 
she  says,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  a  day. 
and  though  Miss  Lynch  is  giving  her  own 
time  ireely  to  answering  them,  she  expects 
to  be  obliged  to  employ  a  secretary  to  help 
her. 

Louis  Untermeyer's  collection  of  poems, 
"Challenge,"  has  gone  into  a  third  edition. 

Among  the  fiction  promised  by  the  Scrib- 
ners  for  the  spring  are  the  following :  "The 
Castaways,"  a  novel  by  W.  \V.  Jacobs ;  "The 
Children  of  the  Desert,"  a  novel  by  Louis 
Dodge,  author  of  "Bonnie  May" ;  two  new 
volumes  of  "The  Stories  of  H.  C.  Bunner" ; 
"Jan  and  Her  Job,"  a  romance  of  India  and 
England  by  L.  Allen  Harker;  "Bringing  Out 
Barbara,"  a  love  story  by  Ethel  Train,,  author 
of  "Son" ;  a  book  of  stories  by  C.  B.  Davis. 
"Her  Own  Sort" ;  and  "The  Hiding  Places,'" 
a  romance  by  Allen  French. 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Six  Best  Sellers 

TISH SI  .50 

By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

PENROD  AND  SAM 1.35 

By  Booth  TarkiDgton. 

THE  CIRCUIT  RIDER'S  WIDOW 1.50 

By  Corra  Harris. 

THE  CAREER  OF  KATHRYK  BUSH 1-50 

By  Elinor  Glyn. 

THE  WONDERFUL  YEAR 1.40 

By  William  J.  Locke. 

A  GILDED  VANITY' 1.10 

By  Richard  Deban. 

M«fl  Order,  Promptly  Filled. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Guide  to  New  York. 

It  is  strange  that  we  have  had  to  wait  so 
long  for  a  comprehensive  guide  to  New  York, 
that  is  to  say  for  a  guide  fashioned  on  the 
Baedeker  model.  There  is  a  Baedeker's 
"United  States/'  but  it  devotes  only  sixty 
pages  to  Xew  York,  a  pitifully  inadequate 
allowance  for  the  chief  city  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 

But  Mr.  Fremont  Rider  has  now  supplied 
the  lack.  He  gives  us  something  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  is  a  Baedeker  and  that 
includes  Newark,  Yonkers,  and  Jersey  City-. 
Its  five  hundred  pages  seem  to  include  every- 
thing that  the  visitor  can  need  in  the  way  of 
information  and  advice,  and  the  numerous 
maps  and  charts  are  of  the  most  practically 
helpful   kind. 

New  York  City.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Fre- 
mont   Rider.      New   York:   Henry  Holt  &   Co. 


The  Sins  of  the  Children. 
Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton  has  adroitly  availed 
himself  of  the  crusade  that  happens  at  the 
moment  to  occupy  the  large  and  empty  spaces 
of  the  public  mind,  and  a  novel  on  the  sex 
question  is  the  result.  It  seems  that  our 
young  men  as  well  as  our  young  women  must 
be  duly  instructed  in  the  mysteries,  lest  they 
grow  up  unaware  of  feminine  wiles  and  of 
the  wicked  world.  The  innocent  hero  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  novel  is  Peter  Guthrie,  whom  we 
see  first  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  and 
then  in  New  York,  but  if  there  is  actually 
such  innocence  as  this  we  have  yet  to  meet 
it.  Peter  lodges  with  the  son  of  an  earl  who 
is  many  different  kinds  of  a  scamp,  but  of 
course  Peter  is  too  Innocent  to  know  this,  and 
so  he  comes  close  to  losing  his  sweetheart  and 
is  eventually  made  very  drunk  and  sent  home 
in  a  cab  with  a  girl  of  the  streets.  Then 
Peter   tries   to    kill    himself,    but   is   too   inno- 


cent to  do  even  this  successfully,  and  at  last 
we  take  leave  of  him  after  he  has  bitterly 
reproached  his  father  for  not  telling  him  the 
things  that  every  man  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  skilled  story-teller  and 
he  never  fails  to  interest.  But  we  doubt  if 
there  is   any  such   person   as   Peter. 

The  Sins  of  the  Children-.  By  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton.     Boston:   Little.    Crown  &   Co.;   $1.40. 


Sonnets  of  My  Life. 
The  sonnet  is  so  difficult  a  form  of  poetic 
expression — and  so  painful  a  form  in  incom- 
petent hands — that  there  should  be  ungrudging 
applause  for  an  attempt  so  successful  as  this. 
The  author  has  wisely  confined  herself  to 
some  forty  examples,  with  the  unusual  re- 
sult that  we  wish  for  more.  They  are  of 
nearly  uniform  merit.  They  are  builded  upon 
ideas.  They  are  free  from  the  vices  of 
subtlety-  and  morbid  introspection,  and  they 
show  a  facility-  of  rhythm  and  an  unstudied 
sincerity  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  look, 
usually  in  vain,  for  a  combination  of  high 
feeling  and  good  craftsmanship.  A  single 
specimen,  where  it  would  be  pleasant  to  quote 
many,  must  suffice : 
My   love   for   you    I   tell   in   phrases   shod 

With  truth.     If  your  controlling  Fates,  beguiled 
From  Fortune's  best  accordances,  defiled 
Your  body's  sweetness   with  the   leper's   rod, 
And  banished  you  to    friendless,  desolate  sod, 
Still   would  I  cleave  to   you — abased,  reviled 
Of  man — and    smile   on  you   as  if  I   smiled 
In  heaven;  and  walk  as  if  I  walked  with  God! 

And    in  that  same  exalted   spirit  I 

Encourage,    spur,   and   speed  you   to  success 

Heaped  on  success.     I  let  the  world  go  by: 
Desiring   to    your    noble    worth,   no   less 

Than  all  of  body,  brain,  and  soul  to  give. 

O  Love!     I  could  not  love  you  more!  and  live. 

Sonnets  of   My   Life.      By    Nita  Pierson.      San 
Francisco:    Philopolis   Press. 


The  Leatherwood  God. 

Mr.  Howells  never  did  anything  more 
wholly  typical  of  himself  than  this,  nor  any- 
thing in  which  tragedy  and  comedy  are  more 
delightfully  mingled.  He  is  writing  of  the 
Ohio  country,  in  which  he  lived  as  a  child, 
and  the  story  is  one  that  was  told  him  by 
his  father,  who  had  a  personal  knowledge  of 
its  principal  character,  Dylks,  the  Leather- 
wood  God. 

Dylks  has  no  other  credentials  for  his  great 
role  than  a  somewhat  distinctive  dress,  a 
disconcerting  way  of  shouting  ''Salvation," 
and  a  snort  like  a  horse.  But  these  prove 
amply  sufficient  for  an  isolated  country  com- 
munity, far  from  commerce  and  politics,  and 
with  that  intense  religious  zest  that  comes 
from  heredity-  and  practice.  And  so  we  find 
that  Dylks  is  able  to  proclaim  himself  as 
God  and  to  persuade  all  but  a  few  critical 
ones  that  their  village  has  been  chosen  for 
an  incarnation  of  the  Deity  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  dispensation. 

It  is  not  an  incredible  story,  because  this, 
or  something  much  like  it,  has  actually  been 
done  again  and  again.  But  we  have  never 
had    so    extraordinary    a    picture    of    popular 
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credulity  and  of  the  sundering  of  domestic 
ties  as  this.  The  Dylks  cult  in  Leatherwood 
becomes  a  veritable  earthquake,  and  when  at 
last  comes  the  exposure  through  the  failure 
of  a  promised  miracle  we  find  that  Dylks  has 
actually  deceived  himself  as  effectually  as  his 
dupes,  and  we  are  inclined  almost  to  pity  the 
poor  wretch  as  he  attributes  his  crime  to  the 
irresistible  demands  made  on  him  by  the 
superstition  of  his  worshipers.  The  story'  i? 
invaluable  as  a  study  in  psychology,  and  as 
a  novel  it  must  be  given  a  front  rank.  It  is 
one  of  those  literary  productions  that  leave  a 
permanent  impression  upon  the  mind. 

The  Leatherwood  God.  By  William  Dean 
Howells.  New  York:  The  Century  Company: 
$1.35. 


The  Hillman. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  lack  of  political  ma- 
terial that  drives  Mr.  Oppenheim  from  his 
accustomed  sphere  of  espionage  and  the  secret 
service  into  the  domain  of  London  boheraian- 
ism  and  the  night  life  of  the  theatre  and 
the  cafe.  Perhaps  he  has  not  been  driven 
at  all.  Perhaps  it  is  a  voluntary  change  of 
venue,  but  it  is  none  the  less  one  that  his 
readers   will   regret. 

Certainly  his  theme  can  not  be  praised  for 
its  originality,  although  we  miss  none  of  the 
usual  cleverness  of  structure  and  fertility  of 
fancy.  He  introduces  to  us  the  two  brothers, 
John  and  Stephen  Strangewey,  who  live  as 
recluses  in  a  north  of  England  village  and 
who  for  some  insufficiently  explained  reason 
have  a  distrust  of  women.  But  their  cloister 
is  suddenly  invaded  by  Louise  Maurel,  the 
celebrated  and  beautiful  actress,  whose  auto- 
mobile breaks  down  on  the  country'  road  and 
to  whom  the  two  brothers  are  compelled  to 
offer  the  hospitality  of  their  roof.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  ominous  incident  we  find  that  the 
seed  of  discontent  is  planted  in  the  breast  of 
John  Strangewey,  who  suddenly  abandons  the 
ascetic  purities  of  his  country"  home  and 
plunges  headlong  into  London  dissipations  in 
the  hope  of  winning  Louise  as  his  wife.  The 
London  dissipations  are  described  with  such 
fidelity  that  we  wish  we  were  among  them. 

But  we  can  not  quite  believe  in  the  im- 
maculateness  of  John  Strangewey.  Surely 
never  was  there  a  young  man  so  unaware  of 
facts,  so  incredulous  of  their  evidence.  John 
ought  to  be  somewhere  in  the  "Idylls  of  the 
King."  When  he  is  invited  to  visit  a  beautiful 
woman  in  her  country  cottage  and  to  spend 
the  night  he  innocently  deplores  the  reasons 
advanced  by  his  hostess  for  the  non-arrival  of 
all  the  other  guests,  and  he  is  frankly  horri- 
fied when  the  handle  of  his  virtuously  locked 
door  is  observed  gently  to  turn  and  a  sub- 
dued but  baffled  voice  murmurs  a  soft  good- 
night. 

But  John  is  a  good  young  man  and  should 
not  be  laughed  at.  He  does  not  exist  yet,  but 
he  may  do  so  in  the  future.  None  the  less  he 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with  Sophy  in- 
stead of  Louise,  for  in  our  uninstructed 
opinion  Sophy  is  much  the  nicer  girl  of  the 
two. 

The  Hillman.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  SI. 35   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Duffield  &  Co.  have  published  a  volume  of 
''Fairy  Tale  Plays,"  by  Marguerite  Merington. 
The  plays  include  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood," 
"Cinderella,"  and  "Blue  Beard,"  and  they  are 
delightfully  arranged  for  acting  by  either 
children  or  adults.     Price,  SI. 50. 

Those  interested  in  the  educational  as  well 
as  in  the  poetic  work  of  Rabindranath  Tagore 
will  find  in  "Shantiniketan,"  by  W.  W.  Pear- 
son, a  charming  account  of  the  Bolpur  School, 
situated  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta 
and  the  scene  of  the  poet's  scholastic  labors. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book,  wmch 
is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  will 
be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  building  a  new 
hospital  at  the  Shantiniketan  School.  The 
price  is  $1.50. 

The  Spell  Series,  in  course  of  publication 
by  the  Page  Company  and  now  numbering 
some  sixteen  handsome  volumes,  has  been  en- 
larged by  "The  Spell  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Philippines,"  by  Isabel  Anderson. 
Descriptive  volumes  such  as  these  are  some- 
times either  exaggerated  or  perfunctory',  but 
no  such  cnarge  can  be  brought  against  these 
unusual  books  that  are  not  only  well  written, 
but  also  sumptuously  illustrated,  and  equipped 
with  maps  of  the  most  desirable  kind.  The 
price  is  $2.50. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.  will  soon  publish  a  volume 
of  thoughts  on  immortality,  entitled  "Victory 
Crowned,"  compiled  by  Page  Fellowes,  with 
an  introduction  by  Horatio  Dresser.  Selec- 
tions from  the  many  authors  quoted  are  in- 
tended to  help  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
natural,  divine,  ever-present  revelations  of  the 
divinity — convincing  that  the  life  beyond  is 
real. 

Under   the   title    of   "All-of-a-Sudden    Car- 
men"   the    Putnams   will   publish   in    February 


a  story  of  operatic  life  by  Gustav  Kobbe,  au- 
thor of  "Loves  of  Great  Composers."  etc. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  little  waif  who  is  left  at 
the  door  of  tne  opera  house  and  who,  ar- 
dently mothered  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany, became  a  real  child  of  the  stage,  riding 
the  miniature  hobby-horses  used  in  "Die  ual- 
kure,"  dressing  her  doll  as  Carmen,  as  Mar- 
guerite in  "Faust,"  or  as  Santuzza  in  "Caval- 
leria,"  and  learning  the  songs  that  reverbe- 
rated through  the  building  as  another  child 
might  learn  to  speak. 

A  second  large  edition  of  the  "Poems  of 
Alan  Seeger"  was  called  for  within  a  week 
after  the  book's  publication.  The  publishers, 
Lharles  Scribner's  Sons,  are  printing  in  the 
form  of  a  small  booklet,  including  a  portrait 
of  the  author,  a  biographical  sketch  written 
about  him  by  one  of  his  friends  and  class- 
mates, which  they  offer  to  send  to  anybody- 
asking  for  it,  free  of  charge. 

"The  Great  White  Wall."  a  narrative  poem 
of  ancient  Tartary  and  Cathay,  by  William 
Rose  Benet,  was  published  in  December  by 
the   Yale   University    Press. 

James  W.  Gerard,  American  ambassador  to 
Germany,  has  contributed  a  foreword  to  the 
record  of  observations,  "Inside  the  German 
Empire:  In  the  Third  Year  of  the  War,"  by- 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  published  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company. 


New  Books  Received. 

Outline  of  Applied  Sociology.  By  Henry- 
Pratt  Fairchild.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   SI. 75. 

A  guide  to  the  study  of  modern  social  problems. 

The    Girl.      By    Katherine    Keith.      New    York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.:  S1.35   net. 
"A   personal  revelation." 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Edited  by  Frank  Cheney 
Hersey,  A.  M.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany:   50  cents  net. 

Selections  from  his  poetry  and  prose. 

Public  Health  Nursing.  By  Mary  Sewall 
Gardner,  R.  X.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   SI. 75. 

With  an  introduction  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting. 

Philosophy  and  Was.  By  Emile  Boutroux. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75. 

A  demonstration  of  the  connection  between  war 
and    philosophy. 

International  Cases.  Yolume  II,  War  and 
Neutrality.  By  Ellery  C  Stoweii  and  Henry  1*. 
Munro.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Companv: 
53.50. 

Arbitrations  and  incidents  illustrative  of  inter- 
national law  as  practiced  by  independent  states. 

Zekiel's  Homespun  Philosophies.  By  Sarah 
Taylor  Shatford.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.;    ?1. 

A   volume   of   verse. 

Journalism    versus    Art.       By    Max     Eastman. 
New    York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1    net. 
Essays,  with  over  twenty  illustrations. 

Along  the  Pacific  by    Land  and  Sea.     By   C. 

W.    Johnston.      Chicago :    Rand,    McNally    &    Co. ; 
$1.25. 

Letters    describing    a    journey    to    Pacific    Coast 
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"  HIT-THE-TRAIL  HOLLIDAY." 

This  George  M.  Cohan  farce  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  will  delight  the  men,  and  I  think 
I  see  numerous  wives  relievedly  leading  their 
big-boy  husbands  to  a  feast  of  laughter.  Not 
but  what  the  women  laugh,  too  ;  but  the  humor 
of  the  pieec  appeals  more  particularly  to  the 
male  mind. 

The  first  act  is  located  in  a  country-town 
barber-shop,  as  to  the  realism  of  which  the 
men  will  have  to  pronounce.  There  are  the 
master  barber  and  his  loquacious  assistant, 
who  go  through  all  the  motions  of  lathering 
and  shaving  their  customers,  gossiping  the 
while  of  the  affairs  of  the  town.  The  leading 
girl  role  is  introduced  in  this  act  by  having 
prim  little  Edith  Holden,  the  minister's 
daughter,  serve  as  manicure  in  the  barber- 
shop. In  fact,  all  but  four  of  the  sixteen  char- 
acters show  up  in  the  barber-shop  before  the 
act  is  over. 

It  has  a  rather  enjoyably  rural  atmosphere, 
something  which  we  Americans  love.  It  is  a 
something  that  helped  to  give  "The  Fortune 
Hunter"  its  vogue,  and,  although  it  is,  or  has 
been,  rather  too  stagily  employed  in  the  long 
list  of  New  England  dramas,  these  New  Eng- 
land rural  plays,  if  they  have  any  "punch"  at 
all,  generally  arrive.  There  is  "punch"  in 
"Hit-the-Trail  Holliday,"  although  there  is 
more  talk  than  action. 

Billy  Holliday,  whose  character  was  sug- 
gested by  incidents  in  Billy  Sunday's  meteoric 
career,  is  an  orator,  and  therefore  we  see  him 
repeatedly  in  the  act  of  orating.  And,  al- 
though that  sounds  slightly  alarming,  I'm 
bound  to  say  that  his  orations  also  have 
"punch."  They  are  neither  long  nor  dull, 
although  when  Billy,  in  the  last  act,  gets  to 
orating  about  advertising  on  the  minister's 
hearthstone,  it  reminds  us  of  "It  Pays  to  Ad- 
vertise," and  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Cohan  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  disburden  himself 
of  some  of  his  private  convictions. 

The  desirability  of  advertising,  however,  is 
not  the  motive  of  the  play.  It  all  hinges  on 
prohibition.  To  introduce  so  burning  a  ques- 
tion as  that  into  farce  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  George  M.  Cohan,  who  is  always 
up  to  date.  But  don't  be  at  all  alarmed,  if 
your  convictions  are  on  the  other  side. 
George  M.  Cohan  is  not  a  polemicist,  and 
advocates  neither  the  wet  nor  the  dry  cause. 
He  is  an  advocate  only  of  the  healthfulness 
and  desirability  of  laughter,  and  when  Billy 
sits  him  down  to  memorize  a  speecli  against 
intemperance,  and,  his  task  finished,  matter- 
of-factly  pulls  out  a  flask  and  takes  a  swig 
of  something  alcoholic,  the  whole  audience, 
wet  or  dry,   enjoys  the  joke. 

Frank  Otto  is  well-placed  in  the  role.  He 
has  freshness  of  nature,  magnetism,  humor, 
and  a  sunny  smile.  It  has,  no  doubt,  served 
many  a  time  and  oft,  that  smile,  in  the  role 
of  Billy  Holliday,  but  its  sunshine  seems 
perennial.  Long-run  service  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  it  staccato. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  audience  derived 
great  joy  from  the  character  of  Dean  Granger, 
the  son  of  Johnsburg's  richest  man.  Both 
Rex  the  father  and  Dean  the  son  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  developed  by  native 
cussedness  and  acquired  prosperity  into  a 
very  successful  pair  of  bullies,  and  the  wily 
Mr.  Cohan  so  cultivates,  hoes  and  rakes,  and 
waters  and  developes  the  spectator's  sense 
of  exasperation  toward  the  curmudgeon  son 
that  they  enjoy  to  the  full  the  sensation  of 
delight  and  rich  satisfaction  felt  by  the  op- 
pressed Johnsburgers  when  Billy,  unable  to 
hold  himself  in  any  longer,  pulls  the  scornful 
nose  of  the  younger  and  more  cowardly  bully. 
I  must  confess  to  a  decidedly  low-brow  en- 
joyment of  the  character  of  Dean  Granger, 
partly  because  it  is  something  of  a  novelty  in 
the  gallery'  of  farcical  characters,  and  partly 
because  Howard  Hull  Gibson  played  it  with 
such  verisimilitude  that  we  forgot  there  was 
an  actor  behind  it.  Every  time,  too,  that 
Dean  entered  upon  the  scene,  he  got  on  Billy's 
fighting  nerves,  and  things  began  to  hum. 

All    the    male    characters    are    well    played, 

and,  as  there  are  only  three   women   in  the 

cast   of   sixteen,   that   is    saying   a   good   deal. 

I  do  riot  doubt,  however,  that  they  were  better 

r  1  ;  e  "   in  New  -York,  and  that  the  actors  in 

.    r   !es  were  better  able  than  the  company 

he  Columbia  to  hide,  by  the  skill  and  easy 

nor  of  their  acting,  the  fact  that  there  is 

re  talk  and  less  action  in  this  farce  than 

the  usual  run  of  pieces  of  the  kind.     The 


talk  is  good  talk,  most  of  it.  We  must  not 
forget  that  George  M.  Cohan  wrote  it ;  but 
there  is,  inevitably,  some  fill  in.  For,  again, 
we  must  not  forget  that  George  M.  Cohan, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  for  the  Ameri- 
can stage,  is  the  author.  I  don't  quite  make 
out  whether  it  is  partly  his  fault  that  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Temple,  the  widowed  suf- 
fragist, falls  so  flat.  At  any  rate,  flat  it  is, 
and  that  of  Edith  Holden  is  not  much  better. 
The  principal  satisfaction  we  get  out  of  Edith 
is  the  neatness  of  the  snubs  that  she  adminis- 
ters to  Dean  Granger.  Lola  Merrill  fills  this 
role,  her  distinct  utterance,  experienced  air, 
and  the  quiet  deftness  with  which  she  makes 
her  points  all  betraying  her  experience  as  a 
vau  devil  list. 

The  players,  as  so  often  happens  in  pieces 
of  this  type,  are  manifestly  selected  for  their 
physical  fitness ;  a  method  which  has  been 
complained  of  by  some  of  our  leading  players, 
who  say  that  it  prevents  the  player  from 
learning  to  adapt  himself  to  his  part.  Eco- 
nomically, however,  it  has  its  advantages,  and 
in  a  big  cast  such  as  in  "Hit-the-Trail  Holli- 
day" it  leaves  on  the  mind  the  memory  of  a 
very   successful  gallery   of  rural   types. 


MME.  JULIA  GULP. 


It  is  not  as  a  stranger  that  the  Dutch  singer 
comes  on  her  present  tour.  There  is  ob- 
servable an  intimate  atmosphere  at  her 
concerts,  resulting  from  the  warm  apprecia- 
tion felt  for  her  art,  and  the  keen  anticipation 
of  those  lovers  of  song  who  felt  that  they 
had  entered  into  a  new  and  choice  posses- 
sion upon  the  occasion  of  Mme.  Culp's  first 
tour  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  both  as  woman  and  artist  that  the 
singer  weaves  her  spell,  for,  as  she  stands 
before  her  audience,  even  those  to  whom  she 
is  as  yet  a  stranger  yield  to  the  charm  of 
a  nature  which  seems  to  express  itself  in 
winning  sweetness,  attractive  womanliness, 
and   the   simple   sincerity   of   a   true   artist. 

So  great  is  this  sincerity  that  when  she  is 
singing  Mme.  Culp  makes  herself,  as  herself, 
entirely  forgotten  by  her  listeners.  For  she 
is  an  interpreter  of  rare  gifts.  Both  by  train- 
ing and  instinct  she  feels  the  intention  of  the 
composer,  and  unerringly  conveys  it.  Her 
voice  is  a  big,  fine  organ,  not  remarkable 
from  the  physical  standpoint,  but  so  admirably 
used  and  controlled  that  it  beautifully  ex- 
presses a  variety  of  contradictory  sentiments. 
It  can  become  delicate  and  bright  as  rippling 
water,  as  in  Schubert's  "Liebesbotschaft,"  it 
laughs  with  the  gay  cajolery  of  the  whimsical 
lover  in  Brahms'  "Vergebliches  Standchcn," 
and  in  the  Sharpe  "Japanese  Death  Song"  its 
tones  bore  the  sombre  coloring  of  "gray  sky 
and  grayer  clouds."  And  in  the  long,  eerie 
cry,  "I  know  thy  voice,  O  Death !"  it  sent 
that  thrill  and  shiver  down  the  spine  that 
proceeds  from  the  exercise  of  a  fine  imagina- 
tion wedded  to  a  rare  gift  of  interpretation. 
It  is  a  voice  that,  when  it  approaches  the 
expression  of  an  emotional  climax,  always 
rises  to  expectation,  for  it  challenges  the 
imagination  by  the  power  of  native  instinct, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  an  art  that  conceals 
art. 

Mme.  Culp's  fine  choice  of  songs  results  in 
programmes  of  singular  beauty.  She  excels  in 
the  felicity  with  which  she  conveys  Schubert's 
delicate,  half-melancholy  romanticism,  and  yet 
the  sentiment  of  Purcell's  "Passing  By"  was 
as  characteristically  English  as  it  was  French 
in  Debussy's  "Nuit  d'Etoiles,"  the  glimmering 
melancholy  of  which  was  conveyed  with  a 
truly  Gallic  flavor  of  the  pleasure  of  sweet 
sadness. 

Mme.  Culp  indeed  has,  in  her  choice  of 
songs,  exquisitely  differentiated  the  various 
kinds  of  love  with  a  preference  for  the  purely 
human  dashed  with  tender  romanticism. 
Thus,  in  the  "Ave  Maria,"  which  was  sung 
in  German,  her  heart  was  not  so  much  in  it 
as  in  those  numbers  that  voiced  the  dreaming 
tenderness  of  lovers. 

Mr.  Coenrad  V.  Bos,  during  the  execution 
of  his  special  numbers,  was  merged  in  the 
general  atmosphere  of  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion, and  his  selections  were  received  with 
warm   applause. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  when  Mme.  Culp  is 
the  soloist  at  the  seventh  pair  of  symphony 
concerts,  those  of  her  hearers  who  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  her  rare  gifts  will  not  fail  in 
full  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  hearing 
an  artist  superior  to  the  general  run  of  con- 
cert vocalists. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


To  the  taste  of  the  male  Orpheumite  who 
wants  jokes,  jokes  only,  and  plenty  of  them, 
Phyllis  Neilson-Terry  does  not  fit  into  vaude- 
ville. But  for  my  part — and  I  like  vaudeville 
when  it  is  good — everything  fits  in  that  is  in- 
teresting or  entertaining.  Now  I  found  Miss 
Neilson-Terry  both  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing. Youth,  beauty,  and  talent  united  in  one 
personality  always  create  interest.  Miss  Neil- 
son-Terry has  not  inherited  the  mantle  of  her 
famous  kinswoman.     She  has  not,  and  never 


will  have,  her  surpassing  charm.  And  I  have 
an  idea  that  her  finest  histrionic  effects  are  ! 
suggested  or  inculcated  by  some  one  on  the 
outside,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  young  | 
lady's  native  intelligence.  But  all  the  same 
she  has  her  dower  and  her  gift.  Her  dower 
is  beauty,  beauty  of  a  Mary  Anderson  type  ; 
which  means  beauty  that  every  one  will  not 
subscribe  to.  Also  she  has  a  delicious  speak- 
ing voice,  and,  in  song,  a  light,  pure  soprano, 
which  sometimes  hurts,  judging  from  her  ex- 
pression when  she  takes  her  very  highest 
notes. 

She  sang  "Ben  Bolt,"  at  least  to  my  taste, 
with  a  simplicity  of  charm  and  a  lack  of  pre- 
tension appropriate  to  the  song.  Gowned  in 
a  Trilby-suggestive  robe,  the  fair  woman  as- 
sumed a  simple,  immobile  pose,  which  she  re- 
tained during  the  song.  She  sang  "Bent  Bolt" 
gently,  sweetly,  and  purely,  as  it  ought  to  be 
sung.  Curious  how  we  all  love  that  old  song. 
Du  Maurier,  although  he  revived  it,  did  not 
teach  us  to  love  it.  The  love  that  we  shared 
with  him  already  existed. 

Following  "Ben  Bolt"  was  the  pyrotechnic 
"Couplets  du  Mysoli,"  sung  with  near-bril- 
liancy. Then  Miss  Neilson-Terry  broke  into 
speech.  In  her  perfectly  placed,  beautiful 
English  voice  she  told  us,  in  preparation  of 
her  friars'-cell  and  potion  scene,  the  story  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  It  was  a  treat,  because 
the  girl  is  so  pretty,  her  figure  and  costume 
were  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  her  speaking 
voice   enchanting  to   listen   to. 

As  an  actress  we  discovered  her  limita- 
tions. And  yet  she  took  the  various  poses 
of  the  distraught  Juliet  beautifully,  and  her 
lovely  voice  was  successful  in  conveying  the 
tones  of  desperation,  anguish,  and  dread. 
But  she  did  not  hold  the  audience,  which  had 
felt  her  beauty  and  enj  oyed  and  acclaimed 
her  singing.  What,  then,  was  the  fault  ? 
Alas,  a  big  one,  I  fear.  The  lovely  girl,  in- 
stead of  thinking  Juliet,  centred  her  thoughts 
on  herself.  Her  imagination  did  not  soar, 
and,  therefore,  she  did  not  reach  ours.  She 
was  not  Juliet,  but  Phyllis  Nielson-Terry  try- 
ing to  be  Capulet's  fair  daughter,  and  trying 
in  vain.  All  the  same  I  look  forward  with 
interest  to  seeing  her  again. 

Another  fair  creature  who  brightens  this 
week's  programme  is  Muriel  Worth.  The 
little  dancer  is  young,  pretty,  slender,  and 
graceful  as  a  fairy.  She  gives  four  dances, 
in  each  of  which  she  is  so  appropriately  and 
daintily  costumed,  and  executes  with  a  spirit 
so  in  keeping,  that  one  hears  murmurs, 
"sweet,  lovely,  beautiful,"  proceeding  from  the 
lips  of  the  most  enthusiastic.  One  of  the  four 
was  "The  Passing  of  the  Swan,"  with  the 
Saint-Saens  music.  In  this  dance  the  sprite- 
like  grace  and  gayety  noticeable  in  the  other 
three  were  replaced  by  something  touching  that 
appealed  to  tenderness  and  pity;  for  the  gifted 
little  creature  was  able  to  express,  in  some 
measure,  the  innocent,  unmerited  suffering  of 
the  dying  swan.  It  always  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever a  violation  of  aesthetic  principles  to  add 
to  the  snow-white  feathered  swan  costume  the 
heart-piercing  arrow  and  the  flecks  of  blood. 
How  about  this  under-worked  imagination  of 
the  public?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  art  of 
the  dancer  should  cause  our  imagination  to 
supply  these  tangible  evidences  of  the  swan's 
approaching  doom. 

Milt  Collins  is  back  again  with  "The 
Speaker  of  the  House"  speech,  which  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  very  cleverly  by  its  au- 
thor. There  is  a  Roman-candle  shower  oi 
brand-new  witticisms  at  the  end  which  enable 
the  clever  performer  to  make  his  exit  in 
glory- 

Also  there  is  a  playlet,  an  entertaining  one 
by  Roy  Atwell,  who,  with  "Peggy,"  won  the 
Lambs'  Club  silver  cup  offered  for  the  best 
sketch  of  the  year  produced  at  a  Lambs'  Club 
Gambol.  "Peggy"  is  just  the  thing  to  suit 
the  taste  of  Thespians,  who  always  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  emancipate  themselves  from  purely 
theatrical  suggestion.  The  manager  is  so  fear- 
fully grouchy,  the  leading  man  so  very,  very 
good-hearted,  and  the  stage  carpenter  so  ex- 
tremely optimistic  that  they  are  all  light  and 
no  shade,  or  else  the  reverse.  Nevertheless 
the  piece  is  a  rather  heart-warming  affair,  and 
Mr.  Clayton  White  as  Dave,  the  stage  carpen- 
ter, not  only  titillates  our  sense  of  humor,  but 
pulls  at  our  heartstrings  very  successfully. 

There  is  also  a  puppet  show,  and  Burdella 
Patterson  has  a  brand-new  stereopticonic 
wardrobe. 

That  nutty  pair,  Donahue  and  Stewart,  are 
weirdly  amusing ;  Alice  Marion  with  her 
plump,  puppy-like  attractiveness  and  Jack  with 
his  queer,  detached,  loose-jointed,  fascinating 
dances.  There  is  the  Hennings  pair,  too,  the 
man  also  a  successful  dancer,  and  a  good 
clowner,  and  the  woman — but  fortunately  her 
partner,  with  a  loud  pistol-shot  proceeding 
from  the  piano  keys,  provided  a  timely  inter- 
ruption to  the  possibilities  threatening  us,  and 
we  were  saved ! 


chestra  ought  to  make  a  practice  of  saving 
their  programmes,  for  Alfred  Hertz  is  ex- 
hibiting uncommon  talents  as  a  successful  pro- 
grammist.  It  is  an  enormous  range  that  he 
covers  in  making  his  selections,  and  his  re- 
markable versatility  as  a  leader  is  demon- 
strated in  every  concert. 

At  the  last  "Pop"  he  gave  the  overture  to 
"Fra  Diavolo,"  the  existence  of  which  opera 
San  Franciscans  had  just  about  forgotten.  In 
that,  and  in  the  grisly  grotesquerie  of  Saint- 
Saens'  "Danse  Macabre,"  we  recognized 
again  with  pleasure  the  keen  sense  of  humor 
in  its  different  varieties  that  enters  into  the 
mental  make-up  of  our  pet  conductor;  a  sense, 
by  the  way,  that  should  and  does  belong  to  all 
broad-minded   artists. 

Bizet's  fascinating  "L'Arlesienne,"  Suite 
No.  1,  in  four  beautiful  movements,  Smetaua's 
symphonic  poem  "The  Moldau,"  and  the  over- 
ture to  Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  completed  a 
programme  of  exceptional  interest,  which  was 
listened  to  with  that  growing  spirit  of  devout 
enjoyment  which  characterizes  regular  attend- 
ants of  the  Hertz-conducted  concerts.  The 
Hertz  vogue,  indeed,  is  becoming  something 
of  an  embarrassment.  Sunday  is  the  day  for 
concerts,  and  the  "Pops"  have  taken  such  a 
hold  of  the  music-loving  part  of  the  com- 
munity that  it  seems  unwilling  to  be  diverted 
to  other  musical  attractions.  The  Sunday 
symphony  or  popular  concert  is  becoming  a 
habit.  Mr.  Will  Greenbaum,  our  local  im- 
presario, is  the  man  of  enterprise  who  brings 
out  great  artists  and  great  musical  organiza- 
tions to  this  far-off  Western  shore.  And  if 
the  community  doesn't  stand  back  of  him — it 
didn't  last  winter  when  he  brought  out  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orcnestra — then  what  ?  It 
supported  him  royally  during  the  two  Schu- 
mann-Heink  concerts  and  the  McCormack 
concert,  but  wavered  when  artists  of  less 
popular  appeal  were  brought  out.  And  now 
the  question  is,  when  he  brings  on  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra  will  our  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  symphonic  music  urge  us 
on  to  the  extra  expenditure,  that  we  may 
compare  these  two  orchestral  organizations: 
People,  in  money-spending  for  amusements, 
are  sternly  practical.  The  average  man's  en- 
thusiasm ebbs  past  the  dollar-and-a-half  point. 
That  was  the  trouble  with  the  Russian  Ballet. 
Society  filled  the  expensive  seats  the  first 
night,  then  there  was  a  falling  off.  And  so, 
when  we  say  our  prayers  tonight,  let  us  un- 
heroically  thank  heaven  that  we  are  not  heroic 
enough  to  be  an  impresario. 

Josephine  Hakt  Phelps. 


THE  FIFTH   "POP"  CONCERT. 


Regular  patrons  of  the  Sunday  popular  con- 
certs   of   the    San    Francisco    Symphony    Or- 


Cavalieri   and  Muratore  to  Sing  Here. 

Lina  Cavalieri  and  her  husband,  Lucien 
Muratore,  the  French  tenor,  will  appear  in  San 
Francisco  under  the  local  direction  of  Frank 
W.  Healy  at  the  Civic  Centre  Auditorium  Sun- 
day afternoon,  February  25th,  at  2  :30  o'clock- 
sharp. 

This  double  star  attraction  is  expected  to 
draw  a  great  audience.  Lucien  Muratore  is 
at  present  the  sensation  of  the  Chicago  opera 
season.  What  Caruso  is  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  Muratore  is  to  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  The  critic  of  the  Chicago 
American  in  a  recent  issue  wrote  that  Mura- 
tore "has  taken  Caruso's  crown,"  and  that  "if 
there  is  a  greater  singer  and  actor  than  Lu- 
cien Muratore  he  must  be  sitting  unseen  on 
the  heignts  of  Olympus." 


Oakland  Concert  by  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  first  of  the  Oakland  concerts  to  be 
given  -  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, under  Alfred  Hertz,  is  announced  for 
Thursday  evening,  January  25th,  at  the  Oak- 
land Auditorium  Theatre.  The  other  two 
concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on  Fri- 
day evening  February  23d,  and  Thursday 
evening,  March  22d.  The  concert  of  Jan- 
uary 25th  will  have  Concert-Master  Louis 
Persinger  as  soloist.  Among  the  numbers 
for  the  evening  are  Tschaikowsky's  "Pa- 
thetique"  Symphony ;  Smetana's  overture  to 
"The  Bartered  Bride,"  and  Georges  Enesco's 
First  Roumanian  Rhapsody. 


The  Nenana  coal  field,  Alaska,  will  be  tribu- 
tary to  the  government  railroad  now  under 
construction  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks. 
Though  the  coal  of  this  field  is  lignite  and 
hence  of  low  grade;- yet  it  has  great  value  as 
a  source  of  fuel  and  power  for  Fairbanks  and 
other  Yukon  placer  camps.  The  field  is  about 
sixty  miles  south  of  Fairbanks.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
that  the  Nenana  field  contains  some  ten  billion 
tons  of  lignite. 


The  British  Parliament  has  taken  steps  to 
establish  uniform  time  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  and  abolish  the  time  used  in  Ire- 
land, which  differs  from  England's  by  twenty- 
five  minutes. 


The  Eastern  success,  "The  House  of  Glass," 
will  be  an  early  attraction  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  Rose  Stahl  in  "Our  Mrs.  McChes- 
ney"  is  also  coming.  _ - 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Julia  Culp's  Farewell  Today. 

This  Saturday  afternoon  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium  Julia  Culp  and  her  co-star,  Coen- 
raad  V.  Bos,  will  give  their  farewell  recitals 
with  the  following  programme: 

Part  I — Five  songs  by  Franz  Schubert : 
"Der  Juengling  und  der  Tod,"  "Des  Fischers 
Liebeglueck,"  "Die  Forelle,"  "Wiegenlied," 
and  "Du  bist  die  Ruh." 

Part  II — Folk  songs:  Dutch,  "Geluckig 
Vaderland"  and  "Het  kwezelke" ;  English, 
"Far  Away"  ;  French,  "O,  ma  chere  Maison"  ; 
German,  "Phyllis  und  die  Mutter"  and  "Das 
Muehlrad." 

Part  III — Piano  solo,  "Impromptu,"  B  flat 
major,   Schubert,  played  by  Mr.  Bos. 

Part  IV — Five  songs  by  American  com 
posers:  "Mediaeval  Eventide  Song"  and  "Si- 
cilian Lullaby,"  by  Albert  Spalding ;  "Deep 
River,"  a  negro  spiritual  arranged  by  William 
Amies  Fisher,  and  an  original  work,  "I  Heard 
a  Cry,"  by  the  same  composer,  and  Thurlow 
Lieurance's    "Indian    Love    Song." 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's  until  noon, 
after  which  the  box-office  will  be  open  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Hall.  As  usual  books  of  the 
words  in  English  will  be  distributed  gratis  at 
the  concert.  

Second  Culp  and  Orchestra  Concert. 

Julia  Culp  will  again  be  soloist  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  directed 
by  Alfred  Hertz,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 21st,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  this  being  the 
second  concert  of  the  seventh  regular  pair  of 
symphonies. 

The  programme  given  on  Friday  will  be  re- 
peated in  its  entirety,  the  prices  being  cut  in 
half,  however,  as  is  the  custom  at  the  Sunday 
concerts. 

Mme.  Culp's  artistry  will  be  finely  exhibited 
in  two  "Claerchen"  lieder  from  Beethoven's 
"Egmont,"  "Freudvoll  und  Leidvoll"  and  "Die 
Trommel  Geruhret."  She  will  also  sing  Schu- 
bert's "Ave  Maria"  and  a  group  of  three  lieder 
— "Traume,"  "Staudchen,"  and  "Morgen,"  by 
Wagner,  Schubert,  and  Strauss  respectively. 
The  violin  obligato  in  "Morgen"  will  be  per- 
formed by  Louis   Persinger. 

Conductor  Hertz  has  also  programmed  for 
the  orchestra  itself  tne  following :  Brahms' 
rich  Fourth  Symphony,  in  four  movements ; 
Saint-Saens'  brilliant  symphonic  poem,  "Phae- 
ton," and  Beethoven's  overture  to  Goethe's 
tragedy,  "Egmont." 

The  next  event  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony will  be  its  sixth  "Pop"  concert,  sched- 
uled for  Sunday  afternoon,  January  28th,  at 
the  Cort,  with  Horace  Britt,  'cellist,  as  so- 
loist. At  the  forthcoming  "Pop"  Mr.  Britt 
will  be  heard  in  Bruch's  "Kol  Nidrei,"  for 
violoncello   with   orchestra,   op.   47. 


"The  Bird  of  Paradise"  at  the  Cort. 

Richard  Walton  Tully's  exotically  colorful 
play  of  Hawaiian  life,  "The  Bird  of  Para- 
dise," returns  to  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day evening,  January  21st,  for  an  engagement 
of  one  week. 

The  tragic  love  story,  with  its  vivid  por- 
trayal of  the  life  of  the  Hawaiian  people,  is 
quite  familiar  to  theatre-goers.  A  young 
American,  Paul  Wilson,  visits  the  island  and 
meets  Luana,  a  Hawaiian  princess,  who  falls 
in  love  with  him,  and  forsakes  her  people  for 
his  sake.  He  wearies  of  her  and  finally  she 
returns  to  her  naitve  home  and  makes  atone- 
ment to  her  god  by  casting  herself  into  a  lake 
of  fire.  The  vein  of  tragedy  that  runs  through 
the  play  is  rendered  realistic  by  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  natives,  and  the  mystic  rites  per- 
formed by  them  add  greatly  to  the  appeal  the 
play  makes  to  its  auditors. 

The  settings  are  unusually  interesting,  and 
the  native  dances  and  religious  ceremonies 
which  are  introduced  add  an  element  of  pic- 


YVETTE    GUILBERT 

Song-Actress 

World's  Most  Famous  Artist 

Three  Wonderful  and  Charming  Programmes 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  JAN.  28 

TUESDAY  EVE..  JAN.  30 

(Benefit  for  Society  for  Befriending  Girls) 

and  SUNDAY  AFT.,  FEB.  4 
Tickets,  $2,  $L .50,  $1,  on  sale  Monday  morning 
at  Sherman.  Clay  <k  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
MAIL  ORDERS  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  care 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Knabe  Piano  Used. 
Coming — Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
90  Musicians— EMIL  OBERHOFFER,  Conductor 


RICHARD  OFDYNSKI'S  Production  of 

EVERYMAN 

A  New  Version  of  the  Old  Morality  Play  by 
GEORGE  STERLING 

Company  of  40  — Orchestra  of  20 

SCOTTISH    RITE    HALL 

ONE  WEEK-Beginninc  NEXT  MONDAY 
EVES,  at  8:15-MATS.  WED.  and  SAT.  at  2:30 

Tickets,  $2.50.  $2.00. 11.50,  Si  .00,  60c.     NOW  ON 
SALE   at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kearny  and 

Sutter  Sta. 


turesqueness.  The  weird  Hawaiian  music  is, 
as  usual,  a  feature.  Manager  Morosco  has 
provided  a  strong  cast,  which  includes  Miss 
Olin  Field  as  Luana,  Mr.  Arthur  Maitland  as 
Paul  Wilson,  David  Landau  as  the  beach- 
comber, and  others. 


"  Hit-the-Trail  Holliday"  a  Drawing  Card. 

The  second  and  final  week  of  George  M. 
Cohan's  latest  play,  "Hit-the-Trail  Holliday," 
will  commence  this  Sunday  night,  January 
21st,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  the  play 
is  the  source  of  great  fun  for  big  audiences. 

The  play  is  a  product  of  the  soil.  Frank 
Otto  and  Lola  Merrill  play  the  two  leading 
roles.  A  "Pop"  matinee  is  given  Wednesday 
at  prices  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  new  bill 
for  next  week. 

Orville  Harrold,  the  American  tenor,  will 
be  heard.  Until  recently  he  was  principal 
tenor  of  the  Century  Opera  Company  and  was 
under  contract  to  sing  in  London,  but  owing 
to  the  war  his  engagement  has  been  deterred. 
He  will  have  as  his  accompanist  the  pianist, 
Hector   McCarthy. 

Will  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne  will  di- 
vide the  headline  honors.  They  will  appear 
in  Mr.  Cressy's  latest  one-act  play,  which  has 
never  been  seen  here,  entitled  "A  City  Case." 

Frank  Willing  and  Dolly  Jordan  will  af- 
ford enjoyment  by  singing  and  piano-playing. 

Martin  and  Fabbrini  entitle  their  offering 
"A  Flight  of  Fantasy."  They  feature  in  it 
their  "Fantastic  Fox  Characteristique,"  and 
also  introduce  several  other  new  dances. 

Mme.  Donald-Ayer,  prima  donna  of  the  Bos- 
ton Grand  Opera,  will  be  heard  in  a  selected 
programme.  She  is  a  vocalist  who  uses  her 
artistry  in  singing  arias  and  songs  that  the 
public  knows  and  loves. 

Dolores  Vallecita  will  introduce  her  troupe 
of  performing  Indian  Leopards.  She  enters 
the  huge  steel  arena  in  which  her  charges  are 
confined  and  compels  them  to  perform  a  series 
of  unusual  feats. 

Milt  Collins,  "The  Speaker  of  the  House," 
will  divert  with  new  witticisms,  and  Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry,  the  young  English  actress,  will 
vary  her  programme  by  singing  Ivor  Novella's 
"Carnival  Time." 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

The  headline  attraction  for  the  coming  week 
at  the  Pantages  Ineatre,  starting  Sunday  mati- 
nee, is  an  offering  that  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  few  high-class,  standard  instru- 
mental diversions,  and  is  presented  by  the 
Imperial  Military  Octette,  musicians  who  pos- 
sess real  talent  and  render  a  number  of  se- 
lections with  a  precision  and  artistic  finish  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear. 

Herbert  Brooks,  the  clever  card  manipu- 
lator and  escape  artist,  will  appear  as  the 
extra  added  feature.  This  entertainer  not 
only  does  seemingly  impossible  card  tricks, 
but  also  presents  a  steel  trunk  mystery  which 
is  an  act  in  itself. 

Ed  Correlli  and  Charles  Gillette,  an  "odd 
pair"  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  specialize  in 
rapid-fire  patter  and  comedy  recitations. 

A  singing  and  dancing  act  is  well  presented 
by  the  "Whott  Four,"  consisting  of  a  lively 
quartet  of  girls,  attractively  costumed,  who 
sing  a  number  of  popular  songs. 

The  Millard  Brothers — Bob  and  Bill — have 
an  abundance  of  versatility  in  their  enter- 
tainment, which  is  a  combination  of  trick  bi- 
cycle riding,  spinning  of  hoops,  and  eccentric 
comedy. 

Other  numbers  on  the  bill  are  Wilbur 
Brown,  Wilford  and  Robert,  and  the  thrilling 
picture  serial  "The  Lass  o'  the  Lumberlands," 
chapter  twelve.         

"The  Crisis"  Coming  Shortly. 
The  first  presentation  here  of  Selig's  great- 
est photoplay,  "The  Crisis,"  taken  from  Win- 
ston Churchill's  book,  will  take  place  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  January 
28th.  This  film  will  be  the  one  and  only 
photoplay  to  be  offered  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre during  the  season,  its  importance  being 
sufficient  to  have  it  booked  for  two  weeks  at 
the  leading  playhouse.  A  great  cast  appears 
in  the  picture.  There  are  George  Fawcett, 
Matt  B.  Snyder,  Paul  Santschi,  Sam  D.  Drane, 
Bessie  Eyton,  and  others.  A  symphony  or- 
chestra will  be  heard  each  afternoon  and  night 
that  the  photoplay  is  offered. 

The  Yvette  Guilbert  Programmes. 
Yvette  Guilbert  tells  the  history  of  France 
through  the  medium  of  her  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  songs,  which  it  has  taken  her  years 
to  gather.  She  sings  her  recitals  in  costumes 
appropriate  to  the  various  periods  to  which 
the  songs  belong.  In  introducing  Mme.  Guil- 
bert recently  to  an  audience  at  the  Drama 
League  in  New  York,  Clayton  Hamilton  said: 
"I  am  happy  to  yield  this  platform  to  one 
who  is  the  greatest  living  artist  who  does 
anything  at  any  time  upon  any  stage — Yvette 
Guilbert." 


Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces 
three  performances  by  this  song-actress  at 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  the  first  of  which 
will  take  place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 28th,  at  2:30. 

On  this  occasion  she  will  sing  the  follow- 
ing works:  Two  carols  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century,  "Le  Voyage  de  Joseph  et 
Marie  a  Bethlehem"  and  "La  Passion"  ;  two 
legends  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "La  Legende 
de  St.  Nicolas"  and  "C'est  le  Mai" ;  two 
songs  of  the  middle  ages,  "Les  Anneaux  de 
Marianson"  and  "Pourquoi  me  bat  mon 
Mari"  ;  three  songs  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
"Les  Belle  Mannieres,"  "La  Defense  Inutile," 
and  "Colinette" ;  two  songs  of  marriage 
(seventeenth  century  t,  "Le  Mort  du  Mari" 
and  "Le  Lien  Serre."' 

While  Mme.  Guilbert  is  changing  her  cos- 
tumes Miss  Emily  Gresser,  violinist,  will  play 
some   solo   numbers. 

The  second  Guilbert  performance  will  be 
given  Tuesday  night,  January  30th,  when  a 
special  programme  will  be  offered  as  a  benefit 
for  the  Society  for  Befriending  Girls,  a 
worthy  charitable  institution.  The  programme 
on  this  occasion  is  called  "Ten  Types  of 
Women  in  Ten  Songs." 

The  third  programme,  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent list  of  works,  will  be  presented  Sun- 
day afternoon,   February  4th. 

Before  each  group  of  songs  Mme.  Guilbert 
will   give   explanations   in   English. 

The  prices  for  these  performances  are  $2, 
$1.50,  and  $1,  and  there  will  be  no  advance 
on  these  rates  for  the  benefit  performance. 

Tickets  will  be  ready  Monday  morning  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
Mail  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  check  or 
money   order   payable  to   Will   L.   Greenbaum. 


George  Sterling's  "Everyman"  Coming  Monday. 

The  delightful  old  morality  play,  "Every- 
man," has  been  done  over  into  blank  verse 
by  the  California  poet,  George  Sterling,  and 
has  been  given  a  simple,  yet  tremendously 
effective  production  by  Richard  Ordynski, 
who  will  bring  it  to  the  Scottish  Rite  Hall, 
at  Van  Ness  and  Sutter,  for  one  week  be- 
ginning on  Monday  night.  Performances  will 
be  given  every  night,  except  Sunday,  at  8:15, 
and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons 
at  2:30. 

Forty  dramatic  artists  are  required  for  the 
unfolding  of  the  Sterling  story,  and  Ordynski 
employs  an  orchestra  of  twenty  to  interpret 
the  special  music  which  was  written  by  Vic- 
tor Sc hertz inger.  Gareth  Hughes,  who  has 
created  such  important  roles  as  Benjamin  in 
"Joseph  and  His  Brethren,"  the  junior  lieu- 
tenant in  "Molloch,"  and  was  the  feature  of 
the  Stage  Society's  production  of  Strind- 
berg's  "Easter,"  will  be  the  Everyman. 
Other  members  of  the  company  are  Marjorie 
Day,  Kirah  Markham,  Margaret  T.  Allen, 
Clyde  McCoy,  Percival  Vivian,  Ann  Andrews, 
Irene  Bevans,  Veda  McEvers,  Violette  Wil- 
son,  etc. 

Among  the  characters  represented  in  the 
prologue  and  in  the  play  proper  are  Every- 
man, Death,  the  Devil,  Faith,  Good  Deeds, 
War,  Mammon,  Friend,  Paramour,  and  a 
score  of  others.  The  nature  of  "Everyman" 
is  such  that  it  is  most  effective  in  a  small 
hall,  and  that  is  why  Mr.  Ordynski  selected 
the  Scottish  Rite  Hall  for  his  first  venture  in 
San    Francisco. 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  the  play  was  pro- 
duced last  week,  the  success  of  both  play 
and  company  was  such  that  Mr.  Ordynski 
was  compelled  to  extend  the  engagement. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  box-office. 


The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Manager  Greenbaum  has  arranged  to  bring 
here  in  its  entirety  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  with  Emil  Oberhoffer,  its 
conductor,  Richard  Cherwonky,  concert-master 
and  violin  soloist,  Cornelius  Van  Vliet,  prin- 
cipal 'cellist  and  soloist,  and  a  complement 
of  ninety  of  the  best  orchestral  players  in 
America. 

With  the  organization  will  come  Marcella 
Craft   as   soprano    soloist. 

The  Minneapolis  Orchestra  stands  high  in 
music  circles  throughout  the  East.  On  their 
annual  invasion  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  they  are  accorded  the  same  re- 
spect as  the  famous  orchestras  of  those  cities, 
and  are  classed  among  the  finest  orchestral 
organizations  of  America. 

Manager  Greenbaum  has  arranged  for  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra  to  appear  in  this  city 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  8th  and 
9th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  and  on  Saturday, 
February  10th,  in  the  Auditorium  Opera 
House  in  Oakland,  and  a  special  concert  will 
be  given  on  Sunday  morning.  February  11th, 
in   the  Tivoli    Opera   House. 


John  Cort's  successful  light  opera,  '"The 
Princess  Pat,"  will  be  disclosed  Lo  San  Fran- 
cisco audiences  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday 
evening,  January  28th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
The  book   and  lyrics  are  by   Henry  Blossom 
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and  the  music  is  by  Victor  Herbert.  The  cast 
is  an  unusually  notable  one  and  contains  such 
well-knowns  as  Blanche  Duffield,  Oscar  Fig- 
man,  Eva  Fallon,  Ben  Hendricks,  Alexander 
Clark,  Louis  Casavant,  David  Quixano,  Wil- 
liam Quimby,  Jack  Pollard,  and  Isabelle 
Jason. 


SYmphoMY 

ORCHESTRA 

AlereoHertz Conductor, 

7th  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

CORT    THEATRE 

Soloist-MME.  JULIA  CULP 
SUNDAY.  JAN.  21,  at  2:30  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

Symphony  No.  4,  E  minor,  op.  98  (Brahms); 
two  "Claerchen"  lieder  from  "Egmont"  (Bee- 
thoven), "Ave  Maria"  (Schubert),  Mme.  Culp: 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Phaeton,"  op.  39  (Saint- 
Saens)  ;  "Traume"  (Wagner),  "Standchen' 
(Schubert),  "Morgen"  (Strauss),  Mme.  Culp 
overture  to  "Egmont"    (Beethoven). 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
except  concert  day;  at  Cort  Theatre  concert 
day   only. 

Next — Sun.,    Jan.    28th,    6th    "Pop"    Concert. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day  ■ 

ORVILLE  HARKOLD.  America's  Greatest 
Tenor;  WILL  M.  CRESSY  and  BLANCHE 
DAYNE,  Presenting  Mr.  Cressy's  Latest  One- 
Act  Play,  "A  City  Case";  WILLING  and 
TORDAN  in  a  Few  Pleasant  Moments;  MAR- 
TIN and  FABBRINI  in  "A  Flight  of  Fan- 
tasy"; MME.  DONALD-AYER,  Prima  Donna 
of  the  Boston  Grand  Opera;  DOLORES  VAL- 
LECITA AND  HER  IMPERIAL  GROUP  OF 
PERFORMING  INDIAN  LEOPARDS;  MILT- 
COLLINS,  "The  Speaker  of  the  House"; 
PHYLLIS  NEILSON-TERRY,  England's  Most 
Brilliant    Young    Actress. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25e,   50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^"±' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.      Phone  Franklin  160 

2d  and  Last  Week  Begins  Sun.  Night,  Jan.  21 

"Pop"    Matinee  Wednesday,   Best  Seats  $1 

Cohan    and    Harris    present 

GEO.    M.    COHAN'S 

Extraordinary    American    Farce 

"Hit-the-Trail  Holliday" 

With  Frank  Otto  and  Lola  Merrill 
Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1,    $1.50 
Sunday    Night,    Jan.    28 — The    Screen    Sensa- 
tion.   "THE  CRISIS." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time    Sat.    Night — "Experience" 

Beg,    Sunday    Night,  Jan.   21 — One  Week  Only 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Fourth    Visit  of  the    Perennial    Favorite 

Oliver   Morosco   Offers 

"THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE" 

By  Richard  Walton  Tully 

Nights  and    Sat.    mat.,    25c  to   $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00   WED.    MAT. 

.\exl_Jan.    28,   "THE    PRINCESS   PAT." 
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THE    IMPERIAL    OCTETTE 
Dancing  Hussars  in   Talented  Display 

THE    WHOTT   FOUR;    WILFORD    S;    ROB- 

ERTi     WILBUR     BROWN;     CORRELLI     & 

GILLETTE;  MILLARD  BROTHERS. 

Extra    Added    Attraction 

HERBERT  BROOKS 

Anglo-American    Ei 

Chap.   12,  "LASS  O'  THE  1  ' 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  20,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Our  newspapers,  in  their  untiring  search  for 
silly  themes  for  silly  people,  are  now  indus- 
triously reporting  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments that  are  being  carried  out  on  various 
"food  squads"  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try- We  must  all  determine  forthwith 
whether  we  can  live  on  25  cents  a  day,  and 
if  so  why,  and  if  not  why  not?  In  New 
York  the}-  have  chosen  policemen  for  the  test. 
In  another  city  they  have  impounded  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers.  Scientists,  sociologists,  and 
society  leaders  are  watching  the  proceedings 
with  a  pretended  gravity,  getting  their  pic- 
tures in  the  papers,  and  engaging  in  wordy 
warfare  with  calories  and  proteids  for  mis- 
siles. A  Chicago  physician  has  disturbed  this 
asinine  nonsense  by  remarking  that  a  stenog- 
rapher needs  fewer  calories — whatever  they 
may  be — than  a  soldier,  and  that  the  tests 
are  of  no  value.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
tests  are  of  no  value,  but  we  can  not  under- 
stand this  baleful  effect  of  stenography.  How 
about  bookkeeping? 

But  why  should  we  live  on  25  cents  a  day  ? 
Why  should  we  even  ascertain  if  we  can  do 
so  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  all  have  un- 
called-upon  capacities  for  abstinence,  but  it 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  push  them 
into  the  background  and  keep  them  there.  I 
can  abstain  from  the  use  of  soap,  and  so  save 
a  few  cents  a  week.  An  eminent  phy- 
sician recently  assured  us  that  cleanliness  is 
not  essential  to  health.  I  can  abstain  from 
the  morning  newspaper,  and  save  75  cents  a 
month.  I  can  abstain  from  street-cars,  and 
walk  to  business.  I  can  abstain  from  books, 
and  pictures,  and  music,  and  I  can  abstain 
from 'taking  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  world 
to  dinner.  I  can  abstain  from  doing  all  these 
things — except  the  last — but  I  do  not  want  to. 
I  could  even  live  on  a  desert  island  and  ab- 
stain from  even-thing  except  clams  and  chas- 
tity. But  once  more  I  do  not  want  to.  Why 
should  I  ?  And  the  next  thing  will  be  the 
discovery  by  our  wives  of  this  25-cent-a-day 
menu  and  when  we  get  home  of  an  evening 
we  shall  be  offered  a  dish  of  calories,  or 
carbohydrates,  or  proteids,  or  some  such  fod- 
der as  that.  Women  are  astonishingly  quick 
to  seize  upon  a  thing  merely  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  new  and  silly. 

Of  course  there  are  no  such  things  as  food 
rules  at  all.  Health  is  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  sturdy  defiance  of  hygiene  than 
in  its  observance.  Ruskin  attributed  his 
longevity  to  his  habit  of  obtaining  from  his 
physician  a  list  of  the  foods  that  he  must  on 
no  account  eat  and  then  confining  his  diet  to 
those  particular  articles.  Professor  William 
Tames  tells  us  of  the  British  officer  who  de- 
fended Delhi  through  a  six-weeks  siege,  who 
fought  steadily  in  spite  of  many  terrible 
wounds,  and  who  consumed  practically  nothing 
but  brandy  and  opium,  which  had  none  of 
their  usual  effects  upon  him.  It  was  lucky  for 
that  officer  and  for  Delhi  that  there  was  no 
food  expert  there.  Men  emerge  from  the  pri- 
vations of  the  Arctic,  where  for  months  and 
years  they  have  lived  in  indescribable  filth, 
without  daring  to  remove  their  garments  even 
for  an  instant,  and  feeding  upon  offal,  and  yet 
in  a  state  of  ideal  health.  Surgeons  in  France 
tell  us  that  horribly  wounded  men  in  the  pesti- 
lential conditions  of  the  field  hospital  recover 
much  more  rapidly  and  much  more  certainly 
than  those  who  have  been  far  less  gravely  in- 
jured in  industrial  pursuits.  There  are  hardly 
any  earthly  conditions  compatible  with  life  it- 
self that  are  not  also  compatible  with  robust 
health,  a  health  forever  out  of  the  reach  of 
half-witted  people  who  count  their  calories 
and  measure  their  proteids  and  carbohydrates. 
If  these  poor  creatures  would  but  summon  up 
heart  of  grace,  march  boldly  into  a  restau- 
rant like  a  soldier  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  order  a  square  meal  of  the  things  they 
like  they  would  get  a  sense  of  true  religion 
that  may  otherwise  be  denied  to  them. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
deprecates  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  Con- 
gress to  smite  the  demon  rum.  He  says  all 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  per- 
petual area  of  drought  is  that  Congress  should 
enact  a  law  providing  that  the  desire  for 
liquor  and  the  stimulation  or  relaxation  that 
results  from  its  use  shall  be  forever  abolished. 
This  would  immediately  destroy  the  entire 
liquor  traffic  by  cutting  off  the  demand  and 
would  so  change  human  nature  that  the  coarse 
persons  who  now  guzzle  beer  would  find  their 
highest  enjoyment  in  foaming  beakers  of  sar- 
saparilla.  And  those  who  suppose  that  such 
a  procedure  would  be  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  have  only  to  peruse  some  of  the 
measures  submitted  with  painful  regularity  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  country. 


The   discomfiture   of   Mrs.    Cornwallis   West 
as  the  result  of  a  reprimand  by  a  British  court 
of  inquiry  must  be  rather  a  shock  to  the  tra- 
dition    of  a  country  that  has  taken  the   sub- 
d  interferences  or  fashionable  women 
to     army  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
-y  in  question  did  no  more  than  pri- 
y  express  her  wish  for  the  promotion  of 
teer  sergeant,  and  Lord  French  seems 


to  have  regarded  it  as  equivalent  to  an  order, 
since  he  hastened  to  obey.  So  Lord  French 
himself  is  included  in  the  reprimand,  and  may 
now  reflect  at  leisure  on  the  new  order  of 
things  which  prohibits  women  from  playing 
favorites  in  army  discipline  with  which  they 
should  have  nothing  to  do.  That  the  inter- 
position of  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  involved  a 
gross  injustice  to  another  soldier  does  not 
seem  to  have  weighed  with  her  at  all. 

She  now  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
she  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  public 
affairs,  an  act  of  renunciation  that  should  not 
cost  her  much  considering  the  part  that  she 
has  played  in  them  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  official  circles  of  Europe  are  full  of 
women  like  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  women 
who  play  quite  as  real  a  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  countries  as  do  secretaries  of 
state  and  cabinet  officers.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  owed  a  large  part  of  his  political 
success  to  his  clever  American  wife,  this  same 
lady  who  has  now  fallen  under  the  ban  of 
official  censure.  The  British  prime  minister 
wTho  is  selecting  his  cabinet  pays  nearly  as 
much  attention  to  the  capacity  of  the  wives 
of  his  nominees  as  to  that  of  the  nominees 
themselves.  A  cabinet  minister  is  gravely 
handicapped  without  a  wife  who  understands 
affairs  of  state  and  who  is  able  to  cooperate 
intelligently  in  the  wiles  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign diplomacy.  Russia  is  famed  for  her  un- 
official women  diplomats,  who  take  up  their 
residence  in  foreign  capitals  and  who  are  al- 
ways read}*  to  say  the  word  in  season,  and  to 
say  it  brilliantly,  on  behalf  of  their  country's 
interests. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  wonder  if  the 
political  women  of  England  have  given  their 
loyalty  to  their  parties  or  to  their  men  folk. 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  for  example,  was  a 
Tory  of  Tories  while  her  first  husband  was 
alive.  There  was  no  keener  feminine  mind 
in  the  Tory  party  than  hers.  She  was  at  the 
head  of  many  political  organizations  and  a 
constant  ornament,  physical  and  mental,  to 
the  party  platforms  when  speeches  had  to  be 
uttered  or  pleas  made.  But  when  Lord  Ran- 
dolph died  his  widow  instantly,  and  with  equal 
fervor,  espoused  the  political  cause  of  theii 
son,  Winston  Churchill,  who  had  now  become 
a  radical  and  who  bid  fair  to  be  as  much  of 
a  firebrand  in  the  cause  of  reform  as  his 
father  had  been  in  the  cause  of  conservatism. 
She  made  no  explanation.  No  recantation 
seemed  to  her  to  be  necessary.  She  attached 
herself  to  the  man  of  the  family  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  lent  the  whole  of  her  peculiar 
powers  to   his  political  advancement. 


The  Matterhorn  long  remained  uncon- 
quered.  No  less  than  eight  attempts  were 
made  by  Edward  Whymper  alone.  The  ninth 
was  successful,  but  was  marred  by  catastro- 
phe. While  descending,  soon  after  leaving 
the  summit,  Hadow,  one  of  the  party,  slipped, 
dragging  four  others  with  him.  The  remain- 
ing three  were  well  placed  and  managed  to 
save  themselves  by  holding  firmly  to  the 
rocks.  The  rope  between  them,  however, 
broke  and  they  saw  their  unfortunate  com- 
rades disappear  over  the  edge,  to  fall  the 
depth  of  one  mile  to  the  glacier  below. 


In  1S09  Sir  George  Cayley,  an  Englishman, 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  aeroplane.  He 
drew  a  design  for  such  a  machine  that  is  very 
much  like  the  modern  biplane.  The  idea  pro- 
voked much  discussion,  but  nothing  came  of 
it,  because  there  was  no  engine  light  enough 
to  be  placed  in  such  a  craft  About  1842 
Henson  built  a  machine  after  Cayley's  design 
and  equipped  it  with  a  steam  engine.  This 
was  the  first  practical  model  of  an  aeroplane, 
but  was  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  bulky, 
clumsy,  and  heavy  engine. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplier 
Trasses  Bud  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  401 7 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  18S0 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -    -    Manager 
Fazn'K  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Eldg. 


^  FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


a 


Sunset  Route" — 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"Ogden  Route"— 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


■Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"El  Paso  Route"— 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


January  20,  1917. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

Triboulet  was  jester  to  Francis  I.  A  great 
lord,  offended  at  his  sallies,  threatened  to  flog 
him  to  death.  Triboulet  went  to  complain  to 
his  master.  "If  he  does  it,"  said  the  king, 
"I'll  hang  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after." 
"Thank  ye,  cousin,"  said  the  fool,  "but  if  it's 
all  the  same,  couldn't  you  do  it  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  ?" 


The  increased  demand  for  women  munition 
workers,  and  for  women  workers  of  all  kinds, 
had  resulted  in  the  arrival  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  domestic  service,  of  a 
girl  from  the  west  of  Ireland.  She  was  cor- 
dially received,  and  thus  she  wrote  home : 
"It's  a  strange  place  I'm  coming  to,  surely ; 
cabs  widout  horses  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
playing  the  pianner  wid  her  feet,  and  talkin' 
to  herself  perpetual  down  a  candlestick  in 
the  hall." 


In  his  early  days,  when  he  was  a  tutor  in 
charge  of  student  discipline  at  Yale — a  sort 
of  proctor,  apparently — the  late  Dr.  Timothy 
D wight  was  called  out  of  his  room  by  some 
midnight  escapade.  He  was  obliged  as  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  pursue  the  disturbers,  and  with 
his  long  legs  he  soon  found  himself  gaining 
rapidly  upon  them.  Thereupon  a  solemn  voice 
rang  out  suddenly  into  the  night :  "Gentle- 
men, if  you  don't  run  a  little  faster,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to   overtake  you  \" 


Casey  had  dropped  in  for  a  visit  on  Cal- 
lahan, and  during  the  course  of  his  stay  ob- 
served that  Miss  Calahan  spoke  several  times 
of  a  chafing-dish  party  she  had  attended  the 
evening  before.  Now  Casey  agreed  with  Cal- 
lahan that  the  latter's  daughter  was  putting 
on  entirely  too  many  airs ;  so,  with  a  view  to 
disconcerting  her,  he  suddenly  asked:  "An' 
phwat  the  divil  is  a  chafing-dish?"  "Chafing- 
dish,  Casey,"  said  Callahan,  with  a  sly  wink 
at  his  visitor,  "a  chafing-dish  is  a  fryin'-pan 
that's  got  into  society." 


The  president  of  the  company  stopped  to 
speak  to  old  George.  "How  goes  it  ?"  he 
asked,  genially.  "Fair  to  middlin',  sir," 
George  answered.  And  he  continued  to  curry- 
comb a  bay  horse.  "Me  an'  this  here  hoss," 
George  said,  suddenly,  "has  worked  for  your 
firm  sixteen  year."  "Well,  well,"  said  the 
president,  thinking  a  little  guiltily  of  George's 
salary.  "And  I  suppose  you  are  both  pretty- 
highly  valued,  George,  eh?"  "H'm,"  said 
George,  "the  both  of  us  was  took  sick  last 
week,  and  they  got  a  doctor  for  the  hoss,  but 
they  just  docked  my  pay." 


Henry  Carey,  a  cousin  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
after  having  enjoyed  her  majesty's  favor  for 
several  years,  lost  it  in  this  manner :  As  he 
was  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  palace,  un- 
der the  queen's  window,  she  asked  him  in  a 
jocular  manner,  "What  does  a  man  think 
when  he  is  thinking  of  nothing?"  The  an- 
swer was  a  very  brief  one.  "Upon  a  woman's 
promise,"  he  replied.  "Well  done,  cousin !" 
said  Elizabeth  ;  "excellent !"  Some  time  after 
he  solicited  the  honor  of  a  peerage,  and  re- 
minded the  queen  that  she  had  promised  it  to 
him.  "True,"  said  her  majesty;  "but  that 
was  a  woman's  promise." 


Two  young  ladies  of  literary  tastes  were 
once  discussing  their  reading,  when  one  of 
them  remarked:  "I  have  been  engaged  with 
a  delightful  work  for  a  week  past."  "Indeed; 
what  is  it?"  "Anthony  Trollope's  autobiogra- 
phy." "Who  is  the  author?"  "Really,  I  don't 
know.  I  have  looked  over  the  title-page  and 
through  the  preface,  but  I  can't  find  any 
reference  to  the  author  at  all.  Whoever  it  is 
is  a  charming  writer,  and  seems  to  have 
known  the  novelist  very*  intimately."  "I'll  get 
it  and  read  it,  but  it  is  too  provoking,  isn't 
it,  that  so  many  delightful  authors  of  late 
are  writing  anonymously  ?" 


This  Mark  Twain  story  might  have  hap- 
pened. It  dates  back  to  the  period  when 
Mark  was  living  in  Hartford,  on  the  next 
block  from  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  her 
husband,  Professor  Stowe.  One  cold  and 
blustery  winter  morning,  after  an  unusually 
heavy  snowstorm,  a  neighbor,  meeting  Mark 
on  the  street,  slowly  plowing  his  way  through 
the  drifts,  with  a  corncob  pipe  in  his  mouth 
and  a  snowshovel  over  his  shoulder,  asked 
him  where  he  was  bound.  "Oh,  just  around 
the  block — an  errand  of  mercy,"  drawled 
Mark,  removing  the  pipe  from  between  his 
teeeth  and  pointing  over  his  shoulder  with 
the  stem  of  it.  "Mrs.  Stowe  has  just  tele- 
phoned me  that  Professor  Stowe  is  under  the 
weather  this  morning,  and  I'm  on  my  way 
round  there  to  shovel  him  out." 


parcels,  boarded  the  bus.  She  was  carrying 
an  electric  torch,  and,  not  being  used  to  the 
instrument,  found  difficulty  in  extinguishing 
it.  Again  and  again  she  tried,  meanwhile 
sending  dazzling  flashes  in  all  directions,  now 
on  to  some  fellow-traveler  and  anon  through 
the  windows  or  the  open  door.  At  last  the 
conductor  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "For 
'eaven's  sike,  mum."  he  exclaimed,  "put  it 
awy,  or  we'll  be  arrested.  Copper'll  tike  us 
for  a  'Un  tank." 


'Rastus  Johnson  became  converted  at  a 
camp-meeting.  A  few  weeks  later  he  met  one 
of  the  exhorters  and  said :  "Yo'  doan'  want 
me  to  'sociate  wid  wicked  men  no  mo*,  does 
yo',  Mistah  Meekly."  "No,  indeed."  "Well, 
s'pose  if  one  nigger  kick  anudder  on  de  shins, 
whah  it  hurts  de  wurs',  aint  it  wicked  fo'  him 
to  kick  back  V  "Certainly,  certainly,"  was 
the  puzzled  reply.  "Den  Ah  aint  gwine  'so- 
ciate wid  dat  Sam  Brown  no  mo'.  He's  too 
wicked.  Ah  los'  ma  tempah  dis  mawnin' 
tryin'  to  'duce  him  to  jine  de  church.  In 
mah  escitement  Ah  kicked  dat  niggah  on  de 
shins,  an'  he  up  an'  kicked  me  back  ag'in." 


Duncan  Macpherson  was  sent  to  an  outpost 
to  observe  any  move  of  the  enemy.  With  rifle 
and  a  few  bombs  he  took  his  lonely  stand. 
Suddenly  he  observed  in  the  darkness  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  scouting  party.  He 
opened  fire.  The  enemy  charged.  Emptying 
his  rifle,  he  flung  a  few  bombs,  and  the  while 
maintained  a  frightful  yelling — defiance, 
threats,  commands.  Believing  themselves 
facing  a  substantial  entrenched  force,  the  at- 
tackers retreated,  leaving  eleven  dead  on  the 
field.  Macpherson  came  off  with  a  slight 
flesh  wound,  and  was  awarded  a  medal  for 
bravery.  The  commanding  officer  wound  up 
his  brief  address  with :  "And  a  good  day's 
work  it  was,  sir."  "Tut,"  said  the  gallant 
and  simple  soldier,  quite  forgetting  that  he 
was  on  parade,  and  perhaps  a  little  piqued  at 
his  performance  being  spoken  of  as  a  day's 
work ;  "tut,  it  didn'a  tak'  me  twenty 
meenutes." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Cheers. 
The   wireless    telegraph    is    fine, 

Let  all  the  poets  harp  it; 

But  wouldn't  it  be  just  divine 

To  have  a  beatless  carpet? 

— Yottngstown    Telegram. 


Tho  Golfer. 
I  shot  a  golf  ball  into  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  where. 
I  only  know,  with  woe  immense, 
That    sixty    cents    is    sixty    cents. 

— New   York  Tribune, 


The  conductor  of  the  London  motor  bus 
now  and  again  seizes  a  great  occasion.  It 
was  a  dark  night,  and  a  lady,  laden  with  many 


How  He  Turned  Out. 

When  he  was  young,  his  parents  saw  (as  parents 
by   the   million   see) 

That  Rollo  had  an  intellect  of  quite  unequaled 
briiliancy; 

They  started  in  his  training  from  the  hour  of  his 
nativity, 

And  carefully  they  cultivated  every  bright  pro- 
clivity. 

At  eight,  he  ate  up  authors  like  a  literary  can- 
nibal, 

At  nine  he  mastered  Latin  as  the  Latins  mastered 
Hannibal; 

At  ten  be  knew  astronomy  and  differential  cal- 
culus, 

And  at  eleven  could  dissect  the  tiniest  animaculus. 

At  twelve,  he  learned  ortbometry,  and  started  in 
to  master  all 

The  different  kinds  of  poetry,  the  lyric  and  the 
pastoral, 

The  epic  and  dramatic,  the  descriptive  and  di- 
dactical, 

With    lessons  theoretical  and   exercises  practical. 

Music  he  learned — the  old  and  sweet,  the  up-to- 
date   and   hideous; 

He  painted  like  Praxiteles  and  modeled  like  a 
Phidias; 

In  language  be  was  polyglot,  in  rhetoric  John- 
sonian, 

In  eloquence  Websterian,  in  diction  Ciceronian. 

At  last,   with  learning  that  would  set   an  ordinary 

head  agog, 
His    education     far    outshone    his    most    proficient 

pedagog; 
And    so    he   entered    life,    with    all  his   lore   to    lift 

the   lid    for  him — 
And   what  do   you    imagine   that   his   erudition    did 

for  him? 

Alas!    I    fear    the    truth    will    shock    you,    rather 

than    amuse   you   all — 
To  those  who've  read  this  sort  of  verse,  the  sequel 

is   unusual; 
This  man    (it's  hard   on   humor,    for  it  breaks  the 

well-known  laws  of  it!) 
Was  happier  for  his  learning,  and  a  great  success 

because   of   it! 

— Ted  Robinson,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


California    Municipal 
Irrigation   Bonds 

EXEMPT     FROM     FEDERAL    INCOME    TAX 

Circulars  and  list  on  application 

J.   R.  MASON    &    CO. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLOC 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisno,  Cal. 

^     Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits L934.u91.09 

r     : 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks  available 

in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

'                            BOND  DEPARTMENT 

^9           Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

ir 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^LIMITED^ 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


"I  WILL  NOT  LIVE  IN  DEBT 
ANOTHER  YEAR!" 

IE  that's  your  tone,  you  needn't.  Wipe  out 
the  debts  with  a  Morris  Plan  loan.  Then 
deposit  $1  a  week  on  each  $50  without 
embirrassment,  or  giving  any  pledge  except 
your  word  and  that  of  two  who  know  jou. 
Ask  for  booklet  "How." 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 

of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  ahout  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings    found    for    subscribers    and    pasted 
on    slips    giving    name   and  date   of   paptr,   and 
are  mailed   day   by  day- 
Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York   City. 
Branches— London,    Paris,    Berlin,    Sydney. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

1  The  German  Bank  ■ 
Savings  Incorporated  186S       Commercial 

526    California   St.,  San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Assocaled  Sarings  Banks  of  Su  Frudsca 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Baighl  Street   Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  3oth.  1916. 

Assets $»W.fi33,73:.94 

Deposits 63  .-199,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2. '3', A  ;.:.:~ 

Employees' Pension  Fund 235.045.3& 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  3f  th.  1916.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  aDnum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,  corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco 

Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both 
sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following 
offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions 
to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the 
date  of  expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.45 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Atlantic   Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.25 

Century  and  Argonaut 6.95 

Collier's   Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner  and   Argonaut 4.25 

Current   Opinion  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 

Designer  and  Argonaut 4.25 

Everybody's   Magazine   and  Argonaut...  4.85 

Field  and  Stream  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 7.05 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.25 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Life  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.25 

Mexican   Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 5.00 

Nation  and  Argonaut 6.75 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..  7.35 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.65 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck   and  Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.65 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.55 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and 

World's  Work  and  Argonaut 

Vogue   and   Argonaut 

Youth's   Companion  and  Arg 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Perkins  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Ruth  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Oyster.  Mr.  Oyster 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Oyster  and  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant Oyster,  U.  S.  N.  He  is  the  brother  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Oyster  and  a  cousin  of  Miss  Emelie  . 
Tubbs,  Mr.  Chapin  Tubbs,  Mr.  Austin  Tubbs,  and  j 
Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the    wedding. 

Major  William  L.  Kneedler,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.    j 
Kneedler  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their   | 
daughter,    Miss  Martha   Kneedler,    and   Lieutenant 
Frank  L.  Van  Horn_.  U.  S.  A.     Miss  Kneedler  and   : 
her    parents    formerly    resided    in    San    Francisco, 
but    at    present    are    living    in     Coronado.       Lieu-  I 
tenant  Van  Horn  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Foulois,  Major   Robert   Van  Horn,   U.    S.  A.,    and 
Lieutenant  James  Van  Horn,  U.  S.  A.     The  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Kneedler  and  Lieutenant  Van  Horn 
will  take  place  in  Coronado  in  March. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Olive  Snider  Merrill  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  H.  A.  Recht  was  solemnized  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill 
in  Atherton,  Rev.  Hugh  Montgomery  officiating. 
The  guests  at  the  dinner  which  followed  the  mar- 
riage service  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sears 
Bates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Merrill,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Merrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Devereux,  Rev.  Hugh  Montgomery  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Snider.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Recht  will   reside  in   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained 
informally  at  the  supper-dance  at  the  Palace  on 
Saturday  evening. 

Miss  Evelyn  Barron  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  her  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Miss  Josephine 
Parrott,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Mr.  Benson  Rose, 
Mr.    Edmunds  Lyman,  and   Mr.   John   Parrott.   Jr. 

Miss  Hilda  Van  Sicklen  gave  a  bridge-tea  Friday 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Anna  OIney.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton La  Montagne,  Mrs.  Philip  Kamm,  Mrs.  Roy 
Soroers,  Mrs.  Herbert  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Emilia  Mac- 
Gavin,  Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Mrs.  Robert  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  Fritz  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Otto  Grau, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown,  Miss  Linda  Buchanan,  and 
Miss  Helen   Dean. 

Miss  Ethel  Lilley  was  a  luncheon  hostess  on 
Thursday,  entertaining  a  group  of  friends  in 
compliment   to    Miss   Alice    Keeler. 

Miss  Miriam  Beaver  gave  a  dinner  last  Friday 
evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Elena  Eyre.  The  guests 
included  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss  Gertrude  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Margaret 
Scheld,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Richard  Mc- 
Laren, Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Beaver,  Jr.,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  and  Mr. 
Marshall    Madison. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ehrman  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  her 
home    on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  gave  a 
reception  Saturday  evening  in  compliment  to  their 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller 
McLeod,  the  affair  being  held  at  their  residence 
on  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Walter  McLeod, 
Mrs.  Sidney  Ford,  Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Murray,  Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall,  Mrs. 
Edward  Lowe,  Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Mrs.  Lovell 
Langstroth,  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Baroness  Jan  Carel 
Van  Eck,  Miss  Edith  Slack,  Miss  Mildred  Bald- 
win,  and    Miss    Ruth    Valentine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  din- 
ner Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Prince  Alfred 
Hohenlohe    and    Princess    Hohenlohe. 

M  i  ss  Jean  Boyd  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
her  home  on  Steiner  Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Ethel 
Lilley. 

Dr.  MilHcent  Cosgrave  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Octavia  Street  in  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Anna  OIney  and  Dr.  Frank 
Girard. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday    evening   at    their   home   on    Broadway. 

Mr.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  his  home  on  Washington 
Street  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jack 
ling. 

Mrs.  Ash  ton  Potter  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  the  guests  including 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss 
Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Marjorie  Hyland,  and  Miss 
Gertrude    Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday   at   the    Francisca   Club. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  McLeod.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss 
Coralia  Mejia,  Mr.  Benson  Rose,  Mr.  John  Par- 
rott, Jr.,  and  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  and 
skating  party  Thursday  afternoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening,  their  guests  including  Miss  Christine 
Donohoe,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones, 
and   Mr.    Lansing  Tevis. 

Mrs.  Robert  Menzies  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  the  Francisca   Club. 

Mrs.   "  ierre  Moore  gave  a  tea  Friday  afternoon 

■    her    nome  on   Lyon   Street.      Among  the  guests 

M-».    Rudolph    Schilling,    Mrs.    Fentriss   Hill, 

Cat!    Wolff,    Mrs.    John    Gallois,    Mrs.    John 

Mrs.   Pillsbury,    Mrs.    Willard   Drown,    Mrs. 

;■    Horsley    Scott,    Mrs.    Arthur    Chesebrough, 

Aorman    Livermore,    Mrs.    Samuel    Hopkins, 


Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond. 
Mrs.  Atboll  McBean,  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Mrs. 
George  Cadwalader,   and  Miss  Marian  Zeile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  I.  Kahn  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  entertained  at 
luncheon   Saturday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  have  closed  their 
home  in  Mill  Valley  and  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Knickerbocker  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

Major  George  B.  Pillsbury  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury 
have  returned  to  Los  Angeles,  after  a  visit  with 
Mrs.  Pillsbury's  sister,  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home 
Lansdale,    at   her   home  on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Marion  and  Kate  Crocker,  returned  Friday 
to  their  home  on  Laguna  Street   from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McLeod  returned  to  San 
Francisco  yesterday  from  a  visit  to    Eureka. 

Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Tower,  are  visiting  in  Southern  California 
from    their    home    in    Philadelphia. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Brandenstein  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  at  Paso  Robles  from  his  home  on  Oc- 
tavia   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Maud  are  en 
route  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  will 
visit  until  the  summer. 

Colonel  Lincoln  Karmany,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Karmany,  and  Mrs.  Karmany's  son-in-law  and 
daughter.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Hoyt  and  Mrs.  Hoyt, 
recently  spent  several  days  in  San  Francisco  from 
Mare  Island.  During  their  sojourn  in  the  city 
they  were  guests  at  the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Miss  Barbara  Donohoe  has  returned  to  school 
in  Menlo  Park,  after  a  visit  with  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Sr.,  at- their 
home   on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  is  the  guest  of  Dr.  H. 
Peabody  and  Mrs.  Peabody  at  their  home  in 
Groton,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan  spent  the  week-end  in 
Mill  Valley  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   James   Alden   Thompson. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  recently  spent  several 
davs  in  San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Edward 
J.    Tobin. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  returned  last  week  from 
Grass  Valley,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
William  Bowers   Bourn. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  returned  Sunday  to  hei 
country  place  in  Monterey,  after  a  brief  stay  at 
her    home  on   Clay    Street. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  and  Miss  Helen  Keeney 
are  visiting  at  Palm   Beach    for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Wells  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Barbara  and  Dorothy  Wells,  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Boston,  after  a  pro- 
longed visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Man-  Ashe  Miller  has  returned  to  New 
York,   after   a  visit  of  several   days  at   Annapolis. 


Found  abroad  and  finally  returned  to  this 
country,  two  unusual  relics  associated  with 
the  life  of  the  colonial  days  now  repose  in 
the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Hege 
Foundation,  New  York.  They  are,  namely, 
the  two  Penn  wampum  belts  which  are  known 
to  have  formed  an  important  part  in  the  con- 
clusion of  early  treaties  with  the  Indians. 
The  belts  were  sold  in  London  as  part  of  the 
estate  of  J.  Merrick  Head,  who,  in  1SS7,  pur- 
chased the  Penn  estate.  They  had  belonged 
to  William  Penn.  Through  repurchase  they 
have  been  returned  to  America.  The  Penn 
belts  have  long  been  known  in  this  country 
through  the  medium  of  the  one  presented  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and 
now  preserved  in  Philadelphia.  This  belt  was 
brought  from  England  by  Granville  John 
Penn,  Esq.,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  society 
dated  March  21,  1S57,  he  states  that  it  is 
'"The  belt  of  wampum  presented  by  the  In- 
dian chiefs  to  the  founuer  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  great  treaty  which  was  held  at 
Shakamaxon  in  16S2,  confirmatory  of  the 
treaty  of  friendship  which  was  then  con- 
cluded between  them."  This  was  the  year 
that  Penn  first  saw  the  land  that  was  to 
bear  his  name.  The  Indians  said  that  they 
often  assembled  in  the  woods  and  spread  out 
a  blanket,  on  which  they  laid  all  the  words 
of  Penn,  that  they  might  go  over  them  and 
refresh  their  memories.  By_  this  they  meant 
that  they  laid  on  the  blanket  the  belts  of 
wampum,  each  of  which  represented  a  clause 
of  the  promises  or  treaty.  Each  belt  had 
been  originally  given  to  an  Indian  with  the 
clause  that  he  was  to  remember ;  and  it  was 
in  this  way  that  they  preserved  what  civilized 
nations  preserve  in  documents. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Englishwoman  wishes  reengagement.  For- 
mer social  secretary  in  family  of  Lord  H. 
Household  management ;  catering.  Traveled. 
Fluent  French.  Certificated  Red  Cross.  Ad- 
dress Box  4,  Argonaut. 


ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 

PAICINES,  CAL 


PUPPIES   FOR  SALE 

German  Shepherd  (Policed  Dogs  Pure,  bred 
from  imported  r-tock.  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  Prince 
rhlenburg  A.  K.  C.  215.146  ,  and  out  of  Alice  von 
der  Kornerwiese  (S.  Z.  B.  17.321,  A.  K.  C.  2i5,147). 


Ideal. 
Xaked  I  saw  thee, 

O   beauty  of  beauty ! 
And  I  blinded  my  eyes 

For  fear  I  should  flinch. 

I  heard  thy  music, 

O  sweetness  of  sweetness! 

And   I   shut  my   ears 
For  fear  I  should  fail. 

I  kissed  thy  lips, 

O  sweetness  of  sweetness! 

And  I  hardened  my  heart 
For   fear   of  my   ruin. 

I   blinded  my  eyes, 

And  my  ears  I  shut, 
I  hardened  my  heart 

And  my  love  I  quenched. 

I  turned  my  back 

On  the  dream  I  had  shaped, 
And  to  this  road  before  me 

My  face  I  turned. 

I    set    my   face 

To  the  road  here  before  me, 
To   the   work  that   I   see, 

To  the  death  that  I  shall  meet. 

~P.  H.  Pearse. 

Song  from  the  Irish. 
(Taid   na  reaita  'na  seasamh  ar  an   aer.) 
The  stars  stand  up  in  the  air, 

The  sun  and   the  moon  are  gone, 
The    strand    of    its    waters    is    bare, 
And  her  sway  is  swept  from  the  swan. 

The   cuckoo   was  calling  all  day, 

Hid    in    the   branches   above, 
How    my    stoirin    is    fled    far    away — 

'Tis  my  grief  that  I  give  her  my  love! 

Three    things  through    love    I    see, 

Sorrow    and    sin    and    death — 
And   mj-   mind    reminding  me 

That   this  doom   I   breathe   with   my   breath. 

But    sweeter    than    violin    or    lute 

Is  my  love,  and  she  left  me  behind — 

I  wish  that  all  music  were  mute. 
And    I    to    all    beauty    were   blind. 

She's  more   shapely   than   swan   by   the  strand, 
She's  more  radiant  than  grass  after  dew, 

She's  more  fair  than  the  stars  where  they  stand— 
'Tis  my  grief  that  her  ever  I  knew! 

— Thomas  McDonagh. 

The  Dark  Way. 
Rougher  than  death   the  road    I   choose 

Vet    shall    my    feet    not    walk    astray, 
Though    dark,    my   way    I   shall    not   lose, 

For  this   way    is  the   darkest   way. 

Set  but  a  limit  to  the  loss 

And   something  shall  at   last  abide, 
The    blood-stained    beams    that    formed    the    cross, 

The  thorns  that  crowned  the  crucified; 

But   who  shall  lose  all  things  in   One, 
Shut  out   from  Heaven  and  the  Pit 

Shall  lose  the  darkness  and  the  sun, 
The  finite  and  the  infinite; 

And  who  shall  see  in  one  small  flower 
The  chariots  and   the  thrones   of  might 

Shall   be   in   peril    from   that  hour 

Of  blindness  and    the  endless   night; 

And    who  shall  hear  in   one  short  name 

Apocalyptic   thunders  seven 
His   heart   shall   flicker   like   a   flame 

Twixt    Hell's    gates    and    the    gales    of    Heaven. 

For  I  have  seen  your  body's  grace, 

The   miracle  of  the    flowering    rod, 
And   in   the  beauty  of  your  face 

The  glory  of  the  face  of  God, 

And  I  have  heard  the  thunderous  roll 
Clamoured  from  heights  of  prophecy, 

Your  splendid  name,  and  from  my  soul 
Uprose  the  clouds  of  minstrelsy. 

Now  I  have  chosen  in  the  dark 

The  desolate  way  to   walk  alone 
Yet  strive  to  keep  alive  one  spark 

Of   your    known   grace    and   grace   unknown; 

And  when  I  leave  you  lest  my  love 

Should    seal   your   spirit's   ark   with    clay 

Spread   your   bright    wings,    O    shining   Dove — 
But    my    way    is    the   darkest    waj*. 

— Joseph    Mary   Plunkett. 


I?sAi$eles 


i?g?" 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  and  Managing  Director 


the  name  was  originated  by  a  tailor,  named 
Higgins,  who  made  a  fortune  from  the  sale 
of  certain  turn-over  collars  which  he  called 
pickadelles  or  picadillies.  At  length  retiring 
from  business,  Higgins  built  himself  a  home 
in  the  vicinity  which  he  called  Picadilla  Hall, 
so  in  all  probability  it  was  this  that  intro- 
duced  the   name. 


Hamilcar  Barca. 
Thou  that  did'st  mark  from  Heircte's  spacious  hill 
The  Roman  spears,  like  mist,  uprise  each  morn, 
Y'et  held,   with  Hespers  shining  point  of  scorn, 
Thy  sword  unsheathed  above  Panormus  still; 
Thou  that  wert  leagued  with  nought  but  thine  own 
will, 
Eurythmic  vastness  to  that  stronghold   torn 
From   foes  above,  below,   where,  though  forlorn, 
Thou  still  hadst  claws  to  cling  and  beak  to  kill — 
Eagle   of   Eryx! — when   the  -Egatian  shoal 

Rolled     westward     all     the     hopes     that     Hanno 
wrecked, 
\Yith  might;-  wing,  unwearying,  did'st  thou 
Seek  beyond  the  wolf's  grim  protocol. 

Within  the    Iberian    sunset    faintly    specked 

A  rock  where  Punic  faith  should  bide  its  vow. 
— Sir  Roger   Casement. 
— From   "Poems  of  the  Irish  Brotherhood."     Pub- 
lished by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 


Origin  of  Piccadilly  Street. 
Piccadilly   Street  in  London  was  first  men- 
tioned   in    a    seventeenth-century    edition    of 
Gerard's  Herbal.     It  is  believed  bv  many  that 


Hotel   Jgb 
Skattuek> 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality. Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.  T.  ROBSON,  Mgr. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Mural  Cafe 

Dinner  a  la  Carte 

6  to  9  p. m. 

Ferdinand  Stark's  Orchestra 


Dancing  in  Rose  Room 
9  p.  m.  to  I  a.  m. 

Except  Sunday 

Arthur  Hickman's  Orchestra 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 
Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covet 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

(J  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

<}  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD.  Manager 
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THE  CITY   IN   GENERAL. 

A  plan  to  increase  the  height  of  Lotta's 
fountain  to  meet  the  poles  of  the  new  light- 
ing system  has  been  proposed  to  the  board  of 
public  works  by  Park  Commissioner  M.  Earl 
Cummings.  The  proposal  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  safety  station  around  the  foun- 
tain.   

A  sanitarium  in  the  country  for  tubercular 
patients,  built  and  operated  by  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  object  of  a 
campaign  begun  by  the  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  An 
institution  is  particularly  desirable  for  the 
treatment  of  early  cases,  where  a  strong 
chance   of   recovery   exists. 


The  immediate  passage  of  the  general  leas- 
ing bill,  which  gives  relief  to  the  oil  industry 
of  California,  is  urged  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  telegrams  sent  to 
Senators  Phelan  and  Works  and  all  California 
congressmen.  The  Chamber,  in  its  telegram, 
pointed  out  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  United  States  Senate,  after  ex- 
haustive investigation,  reported  that  fairness 
and  justice  to  those  who  have  developed  Cali- 
fornia's oil  lands  requires  the  adoption  of  the 
remedial  legislation  embodied  in  the  bill.  The 
Chamber  urges  California's  representatives  in 
Congress  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
have    the    bill    passed    without    further    delay. 


T.  W.  H.  Shanahan,  superintendent  of  the 
mint,  has  been  authorized  to  issue  the  new 
25-cent  pieces  in  San  Francisco. 


The  third  week  of  the  Mooney  trial  found 
the  jury  box  still  unfilled.  Already  three  hun- 
dred talesmen  have  been  called  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  examined,  and  only  eighi 
sworn  jurors  have  been  obtained,  and  two 
passed  talesmen  who  are  subject  to  dismissal 
on   peremptory   challenges. 


The  Rev.  Paul  Smith  in  opening  a  new 
campaign  against  organized  vice  in  San  Fran- 
cisco asserted  that  25,000  persons  are  living 
on  vice  revenues.  His  demands  are  for  the 
enforcement  and  uniform  application  through- 
out the  city  of  police  regulations,  city  ordi- 
nances and  state  laws  already  in  existence. 


The  death  is  announced  of  General  Walter 
Turnbull,  former  commander  of  California's 
National  Guard,  pioneer  newspaper  man  and 
financier  of  San  Francisco.  He  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  George  R.  Mur- 
phy, 3732  Sacramento  Street,  aged  seventy- 
two  years.  General  Turnbull  came  here  in 
1865  from  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  was 
born  in  1844,  representative  of  an  old  Scotch 
family.  

The  city  of  Alameda  is  in  danger  of  losing 
its  title  to  the  salt  marsh,  tide,  and  sub- 
merged lands  on  its  shores  granted  to  it  by 
the  state  in  1913.  In  the  act  making  the 
grant  it  was  provided  that  Alameda  should 
expend  $200,000  to  improve  the  lands  before 
June,  1918,  or  the  property  would  revert  to  the 
state.  Alameda  is  in  no  position  to  make 
this  expenditure,  so  Assemblyman  Paul  J. 
Arnerich  has  introduced  into  the  legislature 
a  bill  amending  the  act  of  1913  and  repealing 
certain  provisions  so  as  to  vest  in  Alameda 
unconditional  title  to  the  tide  and  submerged 
lands.  Under  its  present  title  Alameda  has 
leased  a  strip  of  the  lands  to  the  Union  Iron 
Works.  

Over  one  hundred  representatives  of  San 
Francisco  will  attend  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  at  Pittsburg  next  week. 
Among  them  are  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  Frederick  J.  Koster  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Charles  H. 
Bentley    of   the    California    Packing    Corpora- 


The  history  of  San  Francisco  will  be  de- 
picted in  pageantry  during  the  week  of  Cali- 
fornia's birthday  in  September  if  the  plans 
outlined  by  Mrs.  D.  E.  F.  Easton  and  her 
committee  are  approved  by  Mayor  Rolph  and 
the  board  of  supervisors.  The  pageant  will 
take  four  days  and  nights  to  produce,  and  will 
cost  $50,000  to  stage.  Mrs.  Easton's  commit- 
tee will  wait  on  Mayor  Rolph  next  week  and 
place   its   plans  before   him. 


San  Francisco  will  be  without  its  United 
States  sub-treasury  if  a  bill  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate  becomes  a  law,  accord- 
ing to  a  telegram  received  by  Assistant  Treas- 
urer William  J.  McGee  from  Senator  Phelan. 
The  bill  plans  to  do  away  with  all  sub- 
treasuries  in  cities  that  have  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  San  Francisco's  sub-treasury,  accord- 
ing to  McGee,  is  third  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness transacted.  It  is  the  only  one  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 


has  petitioned  Superior  Judge  Seawell  for  per- 
mission to  write  off  of  the  books  of  the  in- 
stitution the  credit  accounts  of  1531  depositors 
who  have  not  been  heard  from  since  the  fire 
of  1906.  The  credits  range  from  one  cent  to 
$100,  and  make  a  total  of  $23,755.  Judge  Sea- 
well  set  January  19th  for  hearing  the  petition, 
and  said  he  would  grant  the  request  unless 
objections  were  raised.  Although  Magee  says 
none  of  these  old  depositors  has  responded  to 
the  notices  mailed  them  or  demanded  the 
dividends,  the  list  contains  the  names  of  many 
well-known  San  Franciscans. 


Bills  have  been  introduced  into  the  senate 
and  the  assembly  providing  for  the  submis- 
sion to  a  popular  vote  of  the  project  for  the 
consolidation  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo 
counties.  Opposition  to  the  bill  is  being  de- 
veloped in  San  Mateo  County. 


Charges  have  been  brought  by  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Association  that  the  civil 
service  commission,  "influenced  by  the  board 
of  supervisors,"  arranged  the  "scope"  of  the 
examination  for  city  consulting  structural  en- 
gineer so  as  to  place  an  undue  premium  on 
experience  and  in  this  way  used  influence  to 
favor  John   G.   Little,   the   present   incumbent. 


Pledging  itself  to  the  construction  of  the 
Parkhill  Boulevard,  to  run  from  Fourteenth 
and  Alpine  Streets  to  Seventeenth  Street,  over 
Masonic  Avenue  and  intervening  streets,  the 
board  of  supervisors  have  taken  the  first  step 
in  providing  a  direct  link  between  Market 
Street  and  Ashbury  Heights.  The  ultimate 
cost  of  the  road  will  total  about  $224,000, 
of  which  the  property-owners  must  pay  $104,- 
000  to  obtain  rights-of-way  and  the  city 
$111,000  from  the  good  roads  fund  for  grading 
and  paving.  The  city  plans  to  operate  motor 
buses  and  ultimately  construct  a  car  line  over 
the  boulevard. 


Benefit  for  Newman  Hall  Library. 

"A  Strenuous  Life,"  a  farce  by  Richard 
Walton  Tully,  author  of  "Omar  the  Tent- 
maker,"  "The  Bird  of  Paradise,"  and  "The 
Rose  of  the  Rancho,"  will  be  played  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1917,  at  8:15  p.  m.,  at  Knights  of 
Columbus  Hall,  San  Francisco,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Newman  Hail  Library. 

The  Newman  Club  is  made  up  of  over  500 
Catholic  students  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Newman  Hall  was  built  for  them  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  the  late  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  Riordan. 

In  Newman  Hall  a  Catholic  reference  li- 
brary is  being  built  up  which  is  consulted  by 
non-Catholics  and  Catholics  alike.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  by  historians,  essayists,  and  those 
otherwise  seeking  information  on  Catholic 
topics.  They  have  come  to  this  library  from 
far  distant  points.  Frequently,  however,  the 
library  has  not  contained  the  Catholic  refer- 
ence books  which  these  men  have  been  seeking 
for. 

Admission  will  be  $1  and  tickets  may  be 
had  from  W.  H.  Conlin,  414  Kohl  Building, 
telephone  Sutter  890.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  after  February  6th. 


E.   De  Los   Magee,  receiver  of  the  defunct 
California   Safe   Deposit   and  Trust   Company, 


Lecture  on  Louvain. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Le  Salon  Francais, 
Professor  Albert  G.  Van  Hecke  will  deliver  a 
lecture  in  the  Italian  room  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  on  January  22d,  at  3  :30  o'clock,  tak- 
ing for  his  subject  "Louvain."  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Folger  is  the  president  of  the  society,  and 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall, 
Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  and  Mrs.  Frank  West 
vice-presidents.  The  directors  are  Mrs.  W. 
B.  Bourn,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Donohoe,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Eyre,  Mrs.  O.  Hooker, 
Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  Mrs.  McAllister, 
Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mrs.  William  M.  New- 
hall,   and  Mrs.  J.   C.   McKinstry. 


No  city  or  town  in  this  country,  it  is 
claimed,  retains  its  colonial  aspect  as  does 
Meherrin,  a  Virginia  town  of  about  300  souls. 
The  town  was  founded  before  the  Civil  War 
and  has  not  changed  since.  It  lies  in  the 
county  of  Lunenberg,  whose  slumber  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  heavy  tread  of  ad- 
vancing industry.  The  country  is  still  about 
eighty  per  cent  forest  of  pine  and  oak.  The 
hounds  often  put  up  deer  within  a  mile  of  the 
town ;  wild  turkey  and  partridges  are  abun- 
dant; and  every  man  and  boy  is  a  hunter. 
The  natives  regard  a  fox  chase  on  horseback 
as  the  real  sport,  while  hunting  birds  and 
deer  is  largely  a  means  of  keeping  the  family 
table  supplied  with  meat.  One  result  of 
Lunenberg's  isolation  is  that  there  has  been 
no  influx  of  immigrants.  It  is  a  section  of 
colonial  America  that  has  remained  un- 
changed. 

1**. 

Willis — When  a  German  general  makes  a 
failure  they  exile  him.  Gillis — That's  better 
than  our  American  system.  We  would  either 
put  him  on  the  lecture  platform  or  make  him 
the  military  editor  of  some  prominent  maga- 
zine.— L.ife. 


WEDGWOOD  AND  HIS  WARE. 

Though  Famous,  He   Never  Cared   to  Travel. 

Probably  the  most  complete  collection  of 
Wedgwood  pottery  is  that  in  the  museum  ad- 
joining the  Wedgwood  factories  in  Stafford- 
shire, England.  The  curator  there  loves  to 
tell  the  story  of  its  founding  and  growth. 
He  began  as  a  laborer  in  the  potteries,  and 
has  worked  his  way  up  to  be  guardian  of  the 
veterans  in  perfected  types.  Many  of  the 
rare  and  beautiful  specimens  he  has  himself 
dug  up  in  the  grounds,  where,  from  time  to 
time  since  1750,  they  were  thrown  out  as 
broken,    useless   debris. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  English  potter — counting  from  the  Ro- 
man time  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century — who  made  vases  to  be  used  for  pure 
decoration.  Chelsea,  Worcester,  and  Derby 
were  just  then  beginning  to  make  fine  porce- 
lain. In  Wedgwood's  day  it  was  the  rule  for 
young  men  of  title  and  wealth  to  go  abroad, 
and  the  souvenirs  which  they  brought  back 
with  them,  such  as  pictures  and  vases,  helped 
to  form  a  taste  for  the  antique  :n  England. 
Then,  too,  books  on  Greek  art  were  being 
written  by  English  travelers.  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood had  a  natural  bent  for  the  pureline  and 
classic  subjects,  but  he  was  also  possessed 
with  the  keen  business  man's  intuition  as  to 
what  his  particular  market  demanded.  So  he 
set  about  copying  the  line  and  decorations  of 
the  antique  Greek  vases.  He  reproduced  lines 
and  designs  in  decoration,  but  invented  the 
"bodies" ;  that  is  to  say,  the  materials  from 
which  the  potters  molded  his  wares.  He  is 
said  to  have  invented  in  all  twenty  varieties. 
Wedgwood's  first  vases  were  for  use,  al- 
though they  were  ornamental,  too.  Those 
were  the  pots  he  made  in  which  to  grow  bulbs 
or  roots,  and  the  "bough  pots,"  which  were 
filled  with  cut  flowers  and  used  to  ornament 
the   hearth   in   summer. 

Although  he  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
world  to  have  been  the  greatest  artist  in 
ceramics  of  his  or  any  period,  pottery  was 
only  one  of  his  interests.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  man  who  concentrated  day  and  night 
on  one  line  of  production.  He  occupied  him- 
self with  politics,  and  planned  and  carried 
through  great  engineering  feats  and  was,  also, 
deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

When  Wedgwood  began  his  work,  all  pots 
for  beverages  were  "salt-glazed"  plain,  or,  if 
decorated,  copies  of  Oriental  patterns,  which 
were  the  only  available  models,  imported  for 
the  use  of  the  rich.  Wedgwood  invented,  in 
turn,  his  tortoise  shell,  agate,  mottled,  and 
other  colored  wares,  and  finally  his  beautiful 
pale-cream,  known  as  "Queen's"  ware,  in 
honor  of  Queen  Charlotte,  his  patron.  It  is 
the  "C.C."  (cream  color)  which  is  so  popular 
today,  either  plain  or  decorated.  He  invented 
colors,  as  well  as  bodies,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  his  earthenware,  both  for  use  and  for 
decoration,  and  built  up  a  business  employing 
1 5,000  persons  in  his  factories,  and  30,000 
in  all  the  branches  of  his  business. 

Despite  his  success  he  never  traveled  out- 
side his  own  country ;  always  employed  Eng- 
lish workmen  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  and  suc- 
ceeded entirely  by  his  own  efforts,  unaided 
by  the  state.  His  first  patroness  was  Cathe- 
rine II  of  Russia,  for  whom  he  made  a  won- 
derful table  service,  and  his  best  customers 
were  the  court  and  aristocracy  of  France  dur- 
ing that  country's  greatest  art  periods  (Louis 
XV  and  XVI).  In  fact,  Wedgwood  ware  be- 
came so  fashionable  in  Paris  that  the  Sevres 
royal  porcelain  factory  copied  the  color  and 
relief  of  his  Jasper  plaques  and  vases.  It  is 
claimed  by  connoisseurs  that  the  Wedgwood 
useful  decorative  pottery  is  the  only  ceramic 
art  in  which  England  is  supreme  and  un- 
assailable. 

-«♦•- 

Ancient  Antioch. 
Ancient  Antioch,  over  whose  ruins  mystery 
broods,  has  furnished  antiquarians  with  many 
interesting  relics,  but  none,  it  now  seems,  of 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  chalice  brought 
to  light  during  more  recent  excavation.  It 
is  thought  the  portraits  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  on  the  chalice  may  be  authentic, 
though  probably  no  actual  proof  will  ever  be 
forthcoming.  The  vessel  may  be  dated  with 
a  certainty  to  the  second  half  of  the  first 
century  A.  D.  It  was  found,  not  while  in 
search  of  relics,  but  while  Arabs  were  digging 
a  well.  At  the  depth  of  many  meters  they 
came  upon  underground  chambers  which  con- 
tained the  treasure.  The  sculptured  work  is 
Greek,  that  of  an  artist.  It  is  believed,  and 
the  individuality  shown  in  the  faces  indicates, 
that  they  were  taken  from  life  or  from  por- 
traits, of  which  those  in  wax  of  the  period 
were  excellent.  The  reason  for  there  being 
only  ten  of  the  apostles  shown  is  possibly,  it 
is  said,  because  the  artist  was  familiar  with 
the  faces  of  only  that  number  or  had  seen 
only  that  number  of  portraits.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Dr.  Eisen  says:  "Such  indi- 
viduality can  not  be  the  result  of  accident. 
And    it    is    the    first    time    that    it    has    been 


shown  in  early  Christian  art."  There  are 
two  groups  of  figures,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  chalice,  each  containing  a  central  figure, 
with  five  apostles  facing  it.  One  figure,  of 
the  mature  Christ,  is  in  the  more  prominent 
of  the  two  groups  and  the  other  is  either  the 
boy  Christ  or  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  por- 
trait of  Christ  has  an  expression  of  gentle- 
ness and  divinity;  that  of  St.  Peter,  which  is 
near  Christ,  shows  a  rugged  strength,  and  all 
are  faces  of  enthusiastic  believers.  At  the 
side  of  the  most  prominent  central  figure  of 
Christ  is  the  symbolic  lamb,  and  above  the 
lamb  the  miraculous  dish  of  five  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes.  The  Spirit,  in  the  form  of 
a  dove,  is  above  this  central  figure  ;  and  below 
an  eagle  with  spread  wings,  a  symbol  which 
appears  on  very  old  coins.  The  chalice  is 
seven  and  three-fifths  inches  high  and  the 
top  of  the-  bowl  seven  and  one-fifth  inches 
across.  When  discovered  it  was  covered  with 
a  coating  of  oxide  several  inches  thick,  which 
was  removed  by  a  noted  restorer,  M.  Andre, 
in   Paris. 


Macaroni — famed  of  Italy — is  made  of  a 
special  variety  of  hard  wheat.  The  paste  is 
forced  through  a  press  full  of  holes,  which 
brings  it  out  in  long  strings.  These  are  cut 
into  six-foot  lengths  and  hung  in  the  open 
air  to  dry,  with  a  nonchalant  disregard  for 
germs  and  dust.  By  the  time  it  has  col- 
lected sufficient  of  both  to  make  it  nicely  stiff 
it  is  cut  into  commercial  lengths,  boxed  and 
sold. 


Judge — How  far  was  the  man  from  you 
when  you  first  saw  him?  Chauffeur — Ten 
rods.  Judge — And  you  couldn't  stop?  Chauf- 
feur— I  had  stopped.  He  was  ten  rods  be- 
hind.— Boston  Globe. 


Grant  Ave.  at  Post  St. 

ANNUAL  CLEARANCE 

W  M  Goods  H 
SALE 

Reductions  that  are 
most  important  in 
the  face  of  increas- 
ing costs. 


MEN'S 


SWEATER  COATS 

UNDERWEAR 
SOX 
LOUNGING  ROBES 
PAJAMAS 

KNIT  TIES 


WOMEN'S 


SWEATER  and  SPORT 
COATS 

UNDERWEAR 

HOSIERY 

SHAWLS-SCARFS 

CROCHET   SLIPPERS 

"  HUG-ME-TITES  " 

"You  Know  Our  Qualities  " 


LIQUOR  AND  DRUG 
SPECIALISTS 

In  almost  every  department  of  life 
specialists  are  at  the  front  and  special 
efficiency  is  demanded. 

The  Keelev  Institute  specializes  in  the 
treatment   of   liquor  and   drug  diseases. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  en- 
velopes. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St.,  cor.  Pacific  . 
Phone  Fillmore  3963 
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THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  St(Monadnock  Bldg.),San  Francisco 
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EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco,  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

p  Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic   Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


U.S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  — Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Savannah  Restaurant 

246   KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS,    STEAKS, 
OYSTERS,  TOMALES 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Prompt    Attention    Given    Outside    Orders 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

•'There's  nothing  more  profitable  than  mak- 
ing munitions  of  war."  "Ha  !  How  about  a 
drug  store  in  prohibition  territory?" — Buffalo 
Express. 

Mr.  Flatbush— Did  you  hear  my  daughter 
sing  last  night?  Mr.  Bensonhurst — Yes;  I 
couldn't  get  my  window  shut. — Yonbers 
Statesman. 

"What  is  the  distinction  between  verse  and 
poetry?"  "Well,  if  you  can  understand  it  it's 
verse,  and  if  you  can't  understand  it  it's 
poetry." — Life. 

"I  can't  see  the  point  of  all  these  jokes 
about  the  Christmas  cigars  a  man's  wife  buys 


him.' 


Do  you  smoke  ?" 


"No.' 


"Have  you 


rife?"     "No." — Buffalo  Express. 

Wealthy    Uncle — You   are    extravagant,    sir. 

These  cigars  are  a  lot  better  than  I  smoked  at 

your    age.     Nephew    (coolly) — They're    a    lot 

better  than  you  smoke  now. — Chicago  Herald. 

First  Girl — I  can't  just  recall  what  a  fugue 
is.  Do  you  know  ?  Second  Girl — Certainly  ! 
It's  one  of  those  horrible  family  quarrels  that 
Southerners  carry  on  through  generations. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"Now,  where  do  you  want  your  speech  to 
come?"  "Put  me  on  before  the  celery  is 
served.  Two  hundred  people  eating  celery  in 
unison  make  it  very  difficult  to  be  heard." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Do  you  drink  coffee ?"  asked  the  doctor 
of  an  aged  patient.  "Yes,"  was  the  reply. 
"Coffee,"  continued  the  M.  D.,  "is  a  slow 
poison."  "Yes,  very  slow,"  replied  the  old 
man.  "I  have  taken  it  daily  for  nearly  eighty 
years." — Tit-Bits. 

"I  don't  always  get  stenographers  who  can 
spell."  "Refer  'em  to  the  dictionary,  old 
chap."  "But  I'm  in  the  motor  business.  And 
that  has  produced  a  flock  of  words  that 
haven't  gotten  into  the  dictionary  as  yet." — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Do  you  study  a  question  thoroughly  before 
your  make  a  speech?"  "Not  always,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum ;  "sometimes  I  only  throw 
out  some  vague  suggestions  so  that  my  con- 
stituents will  come  back  at  me  and  let  me 
know  how  they  stand  in  the  matter." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"Aren't  you  worried  about  prohibition?" 
"No,"  replied  Uncle  Bill  Bottletop.  "But  you 
won't  be  able  to  get  a  drink."     "What's  the 


That  Washington  "Leak" 

There  will  always  be  contrary 
opinions  about  it,  but  there 
can  be  no  contrary  opinion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  using  a 
safe  deposit  box  for  your  deeds, 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.  That  is  pro- 
tection and  good  sense. 

Boxes  can  be  rented  for  as  little 
as  $4  a  year  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


difference?  If  the  cost  of  living  goes  ahead 
this  way  I  won't  have  the  price  of  a  drink." — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Father — You  have  been  running  ahead  of 
your  allowance,  Robert.  Son — I  know  it,  dad. 
I've  been  hoping  for  a  long  time  that  the  al- 
lowance would  strengthen  up  enough  to  over- 
take me. — Boston    Transcript. 

"I  was  preparing  to  shave  a  chap  the  other 
afternoon,"  says  a  head  barber.  "I  had 
trimmed  his  hair,  and  from  such  talk  as  I  had 
had  with  him,  I  judged  him  to  be  an  easy- 
going, unexcitable  sort  of  fellow.  But  sud- 
denly his  manner  changed.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  he  had  seen  a  man  enter  whose 
appearance    upset    him.      'Hurry,    George !'    he 


muttered  to  me.  'Lather  to  the  eyes — quick! 
— quick  ! — here  comes  my  tailor  V— Buffalo 
Courier. 

"When  I  got  home  at  2  this  morning  my 
wife  met  me  in  the  hall  and  for  a  full  minute 
she  regarded  me  in  silence."  "At  length  she 
spoke."  "Yes,  also  she  spoke  at  length." — 
Boston    Transcript. 

"That  constituent  of  yours  referred  to  you 
in  terms  of  great  disparagement."  "What  did 
he  say  ?"  inquired  Senator  Sorghum.  "He 
said  you  'didn't  know  beans.'  "  "Well,  beans 
don't  figure  much  in  politics  out  our  way. 
So  long  as  he  refrains  from  saying  I  don't 
know  pork  don't  bother  him." — Washington 
Star. 
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Stop,  Look,  Listen ! 
Before  Mayor  Rolph  and  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  get 
themselves  definitely  committed  to  the  project  of  a 
municipal  railway  directly  from  the  Ferry  to  Twin 
Peaks,  we  hope  they  will  take  stock  of  the  pos- 
sible fate  of  Market  Street  if  throughout  its  whole 
length  it  shall  be  cluttered  with  four  railroad  tracks. 
Market  Street  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  world's 
thoroughfares.  It  has  the  dignity  of  breadth  and 
of  an  unbroken  line  from  the  water-front  to  the 
hills.  With  all  the  changes  wrought  by  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  municipal  development  it  remains 
the  great  central  artery  of  traffic.  It  gives  to  San 
Francisco  what  many  of  our  greater  cities  lack,  a 
great  centralizing  facility — almost  we  might  say  a 
centralizing  principle.  Now  it  may  be  that  Market 
Street  can  remain  what  it  is  with  four  railroad  tracks 
running  through  it  from  end  to  end.  But  we  doubt  it. 
Lower  Market  Street  has  now  four  tracks — and  lower 
Market  Street  is  not  what  it  was.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  these  same  tracks  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  decadence  of  that  reach  of  Market   Street  below 


its  junction  with  Montgomery?  Testimony  given  in 
the  fight  against  the  jitney  bus  assuredly  points  that 
way.  There  is  obvious  danger  to  the  character  of  the 
street  in  a  development  of  trackage  further  west.  It 
will  be  obstructive  to  wheel  traffic.  It  will  make 
crossing  by  pedestrians  difficult  and  hazardous.  It  will 
surely  tend  more  and  more  to  division  of  the  city  into 
separated  districts.  Before  all  this  is  risked  would  it 
not  be  well  to  see  what  may  be  done  either  by  friendly 
arrangement  between  the  municipality  and  the  United 
Railroads  or  by  the  use  of  other  streets  for  connecting 
up  the  municipal  street  railway  system  with  the  Twin 
Peaks  tunnel  ?  A  point  especially  to  be  avoided  is  such 
mixing  up  of  proposals  for  extending  the  municipal 
system  as  to  involve  the  matter  with  the  prejudices  and 
animosities  which  private  interest  and  politics  have 
combined  to  establish  in  connection  with  street  trans- 
portation in  San  Francisco. 


If  This  Warring  World  Were  Utopia ! 

If  President  Wilson's  address  to  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day be  appraised  as  a  presentment  of  the  ideals  of  a 
remodeled  and  moralized  world,  it  has  a  very  definite 
merit.  It  summarizes  principles  which  should  govern 
a  world  inspired  by  high  aims,  a  world  heedful  of  the 
angels  of  our  better  nature.  If  it  be  said  that  it  smacks 
of  utopianism,  it  still  remains  to  be  said  that  utopianism 
is  a  thing  of  worth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  address 
be  regarded  as  a  practical  attempt  to  bring  the  nations 
at  war  to  a  state  of  peace,  it  is  of  small  account.  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  still  less 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  states,  are  not  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  harken  to  the  melodies  of  Utopia.  And  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  exacerbated  than  soothed  by 
cooing  counsels. 

The  President  declares  the  opinion  that  peace  in 
Europe  can  not  be  a  peace  of  victory  for  either  side. 
Looking  to  a  peace  thus  based  on  concession  and  com- 
promise, he  proposes  for  the  community  of  nations  a 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  freedom  of 
the  seas,  moderation  of  armaments,  abandonment  of 
policies  of  aggression — all  this  with  universal  banish- 
ment of  "selfish  violence."  All  very  fine  in  spirit.  It 
sounds  well  in  the  saying.  There  is  in  it  all  a  satisfying 
savor  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  But 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  statesmanship 
and  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  influences  making 
for  peace,  it  comes  to  just  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  pertinent  to  ask  why  the  President  put  his  views 
before  the  United  States  Senate  rather  than  addressing" 
them  directly  to  the  chancellories  of  the  warring  coun- 
tries? Conceding  that  the  suggestions  are  novel 
(which  they  are  not)  and  that  they  are  timely  (which 
they  are  not)  they  are  wrongly  placed  when  addressed 
to  the  American  Senate.  Mr.  Wilson  should  know  all 
this — surely  he  must  know  it.  We  can  only  conclude 
that  he  chose  to  put  his  pronunciamento  where  he 
did  because  of  the  wish  for  publicity — for  the  lime- 
light in  the  language  of  the  day.  Addressed  to  the 
countries  at  war,  the  document  would  have  been  only 
a  confidential  diplomatic  note;  addressed  to  the  Senate, 
it  becomes  at  once  a  subject  of  world-wide  pub- 
licity. 

The  real  value  of  this  address  is  connected  with 
home  sentiment  toward  the  President  himself.  Thou- 
sands, possibly  millions,  will  read  it  with  something 
of  the  holy  joy  the  same  multitudes  have  all  along 
found  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  moral  preachments.  It  will 
turn  many  minds  to  a  state  of  sentimental  approval  of 
one  who  from  a  high  platform  utters  beautiful  abstrac- 
tions in  rhythmic  phrases.  But  those  who  take  stock 
of  stern  realities  as  distinct  from  superfine  sentiments, 
who  understand  the  difference  between  statecraft  and 
idealism,  will  appraise  this  address  at  its  true  value — 
as   a   fine   setting-forth   of   what   ought   to   be   if   this 


world  were  what  the   spirit  of   universal   beneficence 
would  like  to  have  it. 


Ventures  in  Prophecy. 

Although  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  nomi- 
nally as  a  Republican,  Governor  Johnson  is  obviously 
as  intent  as  ever  upon  destruction  of  the  party.  Among 
the  messages  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  received 
last  week  by  the  group  of  Progressives  who  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Perkins  are  seeking  to  capture  the 
national  organization  was  one  from  Mr.  Johnson — 
"With  you  and  your  efforts  to  make  the  Republican 
party  Progressive  I  am  in  fullest  sympathy  and  hearty 
accord.  Go  to  it,  and  all  Progressives  will  be  with 
you."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  message  is  in  connec- 
tion, not  with  an  effort  to  promote  Progressive  ideas 
within  the  party,  but  of  establishing  Progressive 
control  over  the  party.  It  is  an  effort  to  repeat  in 
connection  with  the  national  organization  that  pro- 
cedure of  dishonesty  and  chicane  that  Mr.  Johnson 
"put  over"  in  California.  Of  course  it  is  calculated 
to  command  the  "fullest  support  and  hearty  accord"  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  Piracy  is  his  line  of  political  action. 
He  lacks  the  moral  qualities  of  a  sincere  propagandist. 
What  he  wants  he  goes  for  by  the  most  direct  course, 
as  little  "squeamish"  about  the  moralities  as  his  very 
practical  friend,  Mr.  Rowell. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  now  to  enter  the  sphere  of  national 
politics.  Understanding  the  man,  knowing  his  ambi- 
tion, familiar  with  his  methods,  the  Argonaut  ventures 
a  prediction :  Mr.  Johnson  will  first  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish over  the  Republican  party  a  Progressive  au- 
thority, and  Progressive  authority  means  with  him 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  his  own  authority.  He 
will  be  bold  in  this  attempt  upon  the  basis  of  a  con- 
ceit and  an  ambition  developed  by  the  success  of  his 
similarly  dishonest  projects  in  California.  He  will 
fail;  first  because  the  job  is  too  big  for  anybody,  much 
less  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Johnson's  intellectual  and  moral 
limitations. 

Mr.  Johnson's  next  and  alternative  project  will  be 
to  Progressivize  the  national  Democratic  party,  still 
with  his  individual  ambitions  to  the  fore.  This  is  with 
him  no  new  conception.  Obviously  it  was  in  his  mind 
when  last  September  and  October  he  was  adroitly 
"knifing"  Mr.  Hughes  in  California.  Mr.  Wilson  stands 
elected  for  a  second  term;  he  will  not  be  a  candidate 
again.  The  way  lies  open  for  some  man  who  may  con- 
trive to  combine  the  Democratic  and  the  Progressive 
strength.  And  who,  reasons  our  aspiring  Hiram,  so 
well  placed  as  Hiram  himself?  Was  it  not  the  Western 
Progressives  who  gave  the  election  to  Mr.  Wilson  in 
1916?  And  who  so  definitely  identified  with  Western 
Progressivism  as  Mr.  Johnson  of  California? 

This  scheme  might  seem  an  impossible  one  to  a  man 
less  possessed  by  a  consuming  ambition,  a  man  less 
temperamentally  bold.  It  might  seem  attended  by  in- 
superable obstacles  to  a  man  of  definite  principles  and 
of  sincere  purposes  in  politics.  But  to  a  man  like 
Hiram  Johnson,  who  as  readily  seizes  upon  one  device 
as  up  another,  whose  passionate  egotism  accepts  no 
bounds  to  his  aspirations,  the  project  appeals  by  its  very 
magnitude  and  audacity.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  all 
this  was  in  Mr.  Johnson's  mind's  eye  last  year  and  that 
it  had  its  definite  influence  in  inspiring  his  conduct  in 
the  presidential  campaign. 

An  interesting  subject  of  speculation  just  now  is  the 
future  of  Mr.  Johnson's  political  machine  in  California. 
What  will  happen  to  it  when  it  shall  be  bereft  of  the 
voice  and  the  hand  of  its  creator?  The  plan  is  to  hold 
it  intact  through  the  subservient  agency  of  the  new- 
governor,  Mr.  Stephens.  But  arrangements  of  this 
kind  do  not  always  work  out  successfully, 
in  organized  politics  is  not  easily  sustained 
or  at  long  range.     Nor  is  it  a  quantity  rea 
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undiminished  from  hand  to  hand.  Even  though  Mr. 
Stephens  may  have  the  most  devoted  and  supine  inten- 
tions, he  may  not  be  able  to  do  what  Mr.  Johnson  has 
done.  It  may  be  a  modern  instance  of  the  bow  of 
Ulysses.  Then  Mr.  Stephens,  if  he  be  a  man  of  natural 
pride,  may  resent  the  imputation  of  a  mere  deputyship 
in  the  governor's  office.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  was  neither  the  first  choice  nor  the  willing  choice 
of  Mr.  Johnson.  His  appointment  was  enforced  by 
considerations  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  had  to  yield;  for 
it  would  never  have  done  to  have  both  senators  and  the 
governor  locally  resident  north  of  Tehachapi.  The  di- 
plomacy of  Mr.  Johnson's  own  candidacy  for  the 
Senate  called  for  a  man  in  the  lieutenant-governorship 
from  the  orange  belt.  And  Mr.  Stephens  was  the  man 
most  available.  Knowing  that  he  was  thus  named,  not 
by  preference  or  through  affinity,  may  not  Mr.  Ste- 
phens seek  to  illustrate  his  own  character  for  manly 
independence  by  being,  in  the  governor's  chair,  not 
"Johnson's  man,"  but  himself  actually  as  well  as  nomi- 
nally the  governor? 

The  powers  which  sustain  the  Johnson  machine  in 
California  are  notably  sinister.  They  abide  in  the 
executive  office  with  its  wide-reaching  control  of  public 
employments.  Bereft  of  the  patronage  of  the  governor- 
ship, this  organization  could  not  hold  together  a  hun- 
dred days.  Is  there  anybody  so  innocent  as  to  imagine 
that  Mr.  Finn  or  Mr.  Daroux  in  San  Francisco  or  Mr. 
Tyrell  or  Mr.  Breed  in  Alameda  and  some  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  others  throughout  the  state  are 
attached  to  the  Johnson  regime  by  virtue  of  mere 
sentiment?  If  so,  the  fact  betrays  small  knowledge  of 
the  motives  of  men  so  practical  in  their  politics  as  to 
be  on  a  par  with  Mr.  Rowell  in  matters  where  the  ele- 
ment of  "squeamishness"  is  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Again  the  Argonaut  ventures  a  prediction :  Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  control  of  matters  in  California  will 
not  long  survive  his  absence  and  his  default  as  a 
fountain  of  patronage.  As  a  senator  living  at  Wash- 
ington and  without  extensive  patronage  he  will  be 
minus  the  powers  which  alone  can  sustain  a  wide- 
spread, sinister  organization  of  politics.  The  new  gov- 
ernor will  no  doubt  let  Mr.  Johnson  down  easy — he 
will  make  no  startling  announcements  or  changes.  But 
if  he  is  a  man  of  independent  character,  and  his 
friends  declare  that  he  is  this,  he  will  not  sit  in  the 
governorship  a  mere  puppet  responsive  to  strings 
centred  in  the  senatorial  office  of  Mr.  Johnson  at 
Washington.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Stephens,  having 
effective  powers  under  his  hand,  may  seek  to  create  a 
machine  of  his  own;  and  possibly  he  may  duplicate 
the  achievement  of  Governor  Johnson.  But  a  Stephens 
machine,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  will  not.be  a  John- 
son machine. 

The  Threat  of  a  Braggart. 

At  a  hearing  held  by  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  took  a  high-and-mighty 
stand  against  President  Wilson's  proposal  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  labor  disputes.  "If  any  legisla- 
tion to  make  a  strike  unlauful  shall  be  enacted"  said 
Mr.  Gompers,  "/  can  be  counted  upon  as  one  of  those 
zJio  will  violate  it!" 

This  threat  raises  an  issue  vastly  more  important 
than  that  involved  in  any  labor  dispute.  It  is  a  direct 
challenge  on  the  part  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
representing  an  organized  but  irresponsible  body  to 
the  powers  of  government.  It  is  an  open  defiance  of 
constituted  authority.  It  is  an  assertion  of  intentions 
and  a  boast  of  power  above  and  beyond  the  law. 

If  there  is  in  this  country  an  organized  group — and 
Mr.  Gompers  would  have  the  country  believe  there  is 
—superior  to  the  law,  then  our  system  of  government 
by  law  is  a  failure,  open  and  manifest.  Whoever  or 
whatever  is  superior  to  the  law  may  write  laws  of  its 
own.  It,  and  not  our  so-called  constituted  government, 
is  the  government. 

If  we  should  take  Mr.  Gompers  seriously  the  situa- 
tion would  be  hopeless.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr. 
Gompers  is  just  a  blatant  egotist  who  flatters  his  own 
vanitv  and  cajoles  his  following  by  boastful  claims. 
Mr.  Gompers  is  not  superior  to  the  law,  and  he  knows 
;'-.  Vnd  if  Congress  shall  enact  a  law  to  prevent 
■trik  .J,  Mr.  Gompers  will  obey  it.     Braggarts  are  not 

-   stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made. 

In  other  times  there  have  been  individuals,  groups. 


and  classes  who  have  held  themselves  superior  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  Away  back  in  the  day  of  Washing- 
ton a  group  of  moonshine  whisky-makers  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  thought  themselves  superior  to  the  law; 
and  they  paid  the  penalty.  Half  a  century  ago  eleven 
"sovereign  states"  held  themselves  superior  to  the  law ; 
and  they  in  turn  paid  the  penalty.  The  business  of 
defying  the  law  is  one  of  extreme  hazard;  and  if  Mr. 
Gompers  shall  try  it,  his  experience  will  duplicate  that 
of  others  who  have  essayed  the  same  role. 

We  are  a  people  of  infinite  patience.  We  endure 
all  kinds  of  affronts  and  insults — for  a  time.  But  we 
do  not  endure  always.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
force  of  a  united  people  stands  behind  the  "Thou  Slialt 
Not!"  of  the  law.  And  at  such  times  creatures  of  the 
Gompers  ilk  run  to  cover.  As  we  have  said  already, 
braggarts  are  not  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made. 

None  the  less  the  mischief  of  avowals  like  that  made 
by  Gompers  is  very  great.  What  men  of  sense  know 
to  be  mere  braggartism,  without  basis  in  resolution 
or  true  courage,  others  may  accept  at  face  value.  Many 
are  led  into  an  anti-patriotic  state  of  mind  and — to 
their  moral  damage — to  hold  law  and  its  authority  in 
contempt  through  blind  faith  in  a  leader  whose  chief 
stock  in  trade  is  a  loud-mouthed  assertion  of  bogus 
hardihood.  t 

The  "  Leak  "  Scandal  Grows. 

In  the  normal  order  of  things  the  "leak"  scandal 
should  by  now  be  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten.  But  it 
seems  to  have  seized  hold  of  the  popular  mind  and, 
what  is  quite  as  serious,  to  have  gotten  on  the  nerves  of 
Congress.  Everybody  in  close  acquaintance  with  mat- 
ters and  things  at  Washington  knows  and  has  always 
known  that  practically  there  are  few  iron-bound  official 
secrets.  Pretty  much  everything  of  importance  leaks 
out  through  one  channel  or  another.  It  is  a  common 
sneer  that  the  proceedings  of  executive  sessions  of  the 
Senate  are  more  accurately  reported  than  open  sessions. 
Oftentimes  gossip  is  in  full  possession  of  what  is  forth- 
coming in  the  way  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  advance  of  the  filing  of  decisions.  To  the  informed 
there  is  nothing  new  about  this;  nor  is  the  abuse  con- 
fined to  any  party  or  to  any  administration.  For  ex- 
ample: Mr.  Roosevelt  away  back  in  his  first  term,  if 
memory  serves,  wrote  in  an  original  draft  of  an  annual 
message  to  Congress  a  specific  recommendation  as  to 
the  tariff.  Later  he  changed  his  mind  and  cut  out 
the  particular  paragraph  from  the  message  as  it  went 
officially  to  Congress  and  to  the  country.  In  theory  the 
President's  change  of  mind  was  a  profound  secret;  in 
fact  everybody  knew  about  it.  So  with  pretty  much  all 
done  behind  doors  theoretically  closed.  Important  mat- 
ters are  naturally  discussed  confidentially  by  many  per- 
sons; and  they  are  usually  embodied  in  forms  and 
papers  which  in  processes  of  dictation,  or  revamping  or 
recording,  go  through  many  hands.  All  who  thus  come 
into  confidential  knowledge  of  important  matters  are 
human.  From  the  President  down  to  the  smallest  rou- 
tine functionary  there  is  liability  of  leakage,  innocent 
or  otherwise.  

Nothing  so  much  tends  to  publicity  of  matters  pre- 
sumably confidential  as  studied  and  elaborate  efforts 
of  concealment.  Whatever  is  mysterious  is  to  the 
average  human  mind  attractive.  Everybody  wants  to 
know  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  a  locked  door.  And 
when  at  Washington  there  is  an  obvious  effort  at  con- 
cealment, a  hundred  eyes  and  as  many  devices  are 
alert  to  discover  what  is  doing.  In  this  respect  the 
present  administration  has  been  a  constant  sufferer, 
and  through  its  own  fault.  Attempting  to  hold  many 
things  secret — things  which  might  as  well  be  given  to 
the  public — it  has  added  zest  to  the  scent  for  reserved 
information  and  has  unwittingly  promoted  an  especially 
acute  and  deft  organization  for  the  ferreting  out  of 
matters  sought  to  be  withheld.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
silly  to  demand  publicity  in  all  our  diplomatic  dealings. 
Reasonable  men  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  sound 
reason  for  secrecy  in  relation  to  many  things.  But  we 
have  had  an  excess  of  secrecy,  secrecy  when  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  it  has  had  its  due  and  natural  effect  in 
developing  illegitimate  channels  of  information. 

The  so-called  inquiry  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  into  the  recent  "leak"  is  merely  tentative. 
The  Rules  Committee  is  acting  somewhat  as  a  grand 
jury.  It  is  not  so  much  conducting  an  investigation 
as  trying,  reluctantly,  to  discover  if  there  is  ground 
for  an  investigation.     It  would  like,  if  it  might  do  so, 


to  hush  the  matter  up.  Probably  it  will  fail.  In  all 
likelihood  the  situation  will  become  so  tense  that  a  real 
investigation  will  become  imperative,  with  the  prose- 
cuting function  in  the  hands  of  experts.  Then  there 
will  be  developed  a  lot  of  information  which,  though 
it  may  surprise  the  guileless,  will  hardly  be  new  to  the 
well-informed.  

It  may  be  worth  while  to  review  the  facts  of  the 
immediate  case :  The  President  sent  his  peace  note  on 
Monday,  December  18th.  He  made  it  public  late 
Wednesday  evening,  December  20th.  The  New  York 
stock  market  began  to  break  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  several  hours  before  the  note  had  been 
made  public.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  December 
22d,  the  New  York  Sun  editorially  called  attention  to 
the  facts,  as  demonstrating  that  advance  information 
had  gotten  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  speculators 
and  that  this  information  had  been  so  used  as  to  make 
a  clean-up  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  incident 
would  have  passed  without  further  attention  but  for 
the  Sun's  comment,  which  declared  that  were  the  Re- 
publicans in  control  there  would  be  an  investigation, 
but  that  investigation  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  since 
both  the  executive  administration  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  Democratic  and  therefore  mu- 
tually sympathetic.  It  was  this  taunt  that  induced  Rep- 
resentative Wood  to  introduce  a  resolution,  for  an  in- 
quiry, which  was  referred  to  the  Rules  Committee.  It 
was  still  later  that  Tom  Lawson  came  to  the  front  with 
sensational  demands  for  investigation. 

The  merit,  if  it  be  a  merit,  of  having  forced  the  in- 
quiry rests  with  Lawson.  He  is  a  professional  sensa- 
tionalist morally  in  bad  odor.  While  not  taken  seri- 
ously by  anybody,  he  has  still  been  able  to  stir  up  a 
row  which  instead  of  subsiding  tends  to  grow  bigger. 
In  effect  Law-son  has  said:  "The  course  of  the  stock 
market  on  December  20th  and  at  other  times  has  indi- 
cated that  there  are  leaks  in  the  machinery  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  that  Wall  Street  gets  information  of  im- 
pending governmental  action  to  the  profit  of  certain 
favored  persons.  A  great  deal  of  gossip  is  about,  con- 
necting names  high  in  the  Administration  with  dis- 
closing confidential  information.  A  considerable  ele- 
ment in  Wall  Street  and  a  larger  element  in  the  country 
at  large  believes  that  a  sinister  organization  is  con- 
triving to  capitalize  inside  information  from  the  govern- 
ment. You  should  investigate  and  your  inquiry  should 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  leaks,  but  should  take  up  my 
own  fad  of  investigation  of  all  Wall  Street  specula- 
tions." Asked  what  names  he  had  heard  in  the  course 
of  gossip  and  from  what  sources,  Lawson  refused  to 
answer  save  in  confidence.  Threatened  with  punish- 
ment for  contempt,  he  answered  under  protest,  men- 
tioning the  names  of  Secretary  Lansing,  Barney 
Baruch,  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  investigating  committee,  Representative  Henry, 
as  having  discussed  the  matter  with  him,  Lawson. 
Chairman  Henry  first  denied  flatly  Lawson's  testimony. 
Then  on  the  following  day  he  assailed  Lawson,  who 
was  still  under  examination,  for  revealing  the  sub- 
stance of  a  confidential  conversation  with  him  (Henry) 
including  the  mention  of  names.  Now  Lawson  has  not 
professed  that  the  names  he  gave  to  the  committee 
under  protest  are  the  names  of  guilty  men;  he  has  not 
professed  to  have  original  information  on  the  subject. 
His  only  allegation,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  persons, 
has  been  that  of  reporting  names  involved  in  loose 
gossip.  Still  the  committee  devotes  days  and  days  to 
the  business  of  discrediting  him.  Unsavory  figure  Mr. 
Lawson  is  beyond  a  doubt.  But  his  position  in  this 
matter  is  easily  a  sounder  one  than  that  of  the  com- 
mittee which  is  attempting  to  penalize  him  for  repeating 
gossip  which  he  wished  to  withhold  and  only  gave 
under  compulsion  of  the  committee  itself. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Lawson,  an  irrespon- 
sible man,  has  had  the  audacity  to  say  in  public  things 
that  thousands  of  bankers,  brokers,  journalists,  and 
politicians  have  been  saying  in  private.  The  resulting 
noise  has  placed  the  Democratic  party  in  a  position 
where  it  must  pursue  the  matter  definitely  and  seri- 
ously. It  will  be  better  for  the  party,  better  for  the 
country,  better  for  everybody,  if  now  there  shall  be  a 
genuine  investigation.  It  would  be  a  mistake  front 
every  point  of  view  to  attempt  to  hush  the  matter  up 
by  processes  that  would  leave  doubt  in  the  public  mind 
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and  tend  further  to  augment  the  distrust  already  preva- 
lent in  the  country  in  connection  with  governmental 
affairs.     The  truth  will  not  be  as  bad  as  a  smothered 

mystery.  

This  whole  matter  has  a  direct  connection  with  a 
species  of  private  war  which  has  long  been  waged  be- 
tween rival  banking  groups  in  New  York  City — the 
City  Bank  crowd  on  the  one  hand  and  certain  Jewish 
bankers  on  the  other.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the 
former  that  the  latter  have  maintained  a  profitable 
inside  connection  with  the  Administration.  They  pro- 
fess to  believe,  much  as  Lawson  has  said,  that  a  certain 
group  of  Jewish  capitalists  and  stock  operators  have 
persistently  "rigged"  the  market.  They  assert  further 
that  the  stage  was  deliberately  set  for  a  bear  raid  in 
late  December;  that  the  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  warning  against  the  purchase  of  a 
certain  issue  of  the  Allies'  notes,  a  warning  to  husband 
resources,  the  suggestion  that  a  bank  call  would  pres- 
ently come — it  came  on  December  27th — all  were  con- 
nected. The  object  it  is  pointed  out,  was  to  cause 
banks  to  hoard  money  and  to  call  loans,  so  that  when 
the  tip  on  the  peace  note  was  sprung  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  stock  market  would  be  below  normal.  It 
hardly  need  be  added  that  this  is  bald  gossip— that 
it  is  asserted  without  proofs,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  vehemently  denied.  Lawson's  action  as  re- 
lated to  this  gossip  is  indicative  of  nothing.  He  is  not 
the  agent  of  either  group  above  referred  to.  He  is  a 
guerilla  in  finance,  fighting  across  the  lines  always. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  fact  of  interest  incidentally  connected  with  this 
incident  is  that  the  governments  of  the  Allied  Euro- 
pean powers  have  not  failed  to  observe  the  rumpus 
Lawson  has  created.  They  have  served  notice  on  the 
Washington  government  that  they  will  decline  to  accept 
for  consideration  any  peace  proposal  transmitted  to  them 
under  pledge  of  secrecy.  This  determination  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  this  is  a  people's  war,  and  that 
it  is  no  time  for  kings  and  chancellories  to  consider 
terms  and  conditions  of  peace  of  which  the  people 
have  not  full  information.  They  take  a  forward  and 
curiously  democratic  stand,  and  are  doubtless  highly 
amused  at  the  embarrassment  of  the  Administration 
at  Washington,  which  instead  of  a  policy  of  "pitiless 
publicity"  has  tried  to  do  many  things  under  cover  of 
secrecy.  Even  wars  and  the  grave  diplomatic  inter- 
changes of  belligerents  and  neutrals  are  not  wholly 
barren  of  the  element  of  humor. 


Editorial  Notes. 

There  is  just  now  a  state  of  mind  in  California  which 
could,  if  it  might  be  wisely  directed,  enforce  a  just 
and  rational  solution  of  the  much-vexed  liquor  question. 
The  old  spirit  of  defiance  has  gone  out  from  the  traffic 
itself.  It  has  been  humbled  from  its  fighting  mood. 
Public  sentiment  is  awake  and  determined  and  will  not 
be  denied.  Something  has  got  to  be  done;  and  that 
something  ought  to  be,  not  in  the  spirit  of  wild  radi- 
calism, but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  Never  until  now  has  there  been  a  time  when 
such  an  adjustment  was  practicable.  Now  it  is  a 
wrong  principle  to  penalize  all  men  for  the  weakness  or 
error  of  some  men.  Because  some  men  use  liquors 
unwisely  is  no  reason  why  all  men  should  be  denied 
their  legitimate  use.  And  that  they  may  be  used  legiti- 
mately there  will  be  few  ii  any  to  deny.  The  essential 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  are  involved  in  abuses,  of 
which  the  saloon  is  first  and  foremost.  Now  that  the 
ball  is  at  the  hand  of  legislation,  let  the  saloon  be  abol- 
ished. Let  the  privileges  of  unrestricted  use  of  liquors 
be  denied  to  the  intemperate  and  the  adolescent.  Let 
the  traffic  be  dissociated  from  those  things  which  lead 
to  social  vice.  Let  the  manufacture  and  the  sale  in 
all  its  phases  of  hard  liquor,  wines,  and  beers  be  sub- 
ject to  careful  and  wholesome  regulation.  All  this  can 
be  done  now.  The  public  mind  is  ready  for  it  and  will 
accept  a  reasonable  adjustment.  The  opportunity  may 
not  last  long — probably  it  will  not.  Either  the  condi- 
tion will  slip  back  to  what  it  was  when  there  were 
practically  no  restrictions  upon  the  traffic,  or  it  will 
go  forward  following  the  leading  of  an  irrational  and 
tyrannical  radicalism.  The  hour  is  favorable  for  a 
real  exercise  of  statesmanship  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  ought  to  be  enough  wisdom  and  initiative  at  Sac- 
ramento to  heed  the  opportunity  and  to  make  wise  use 
of  it. 


Germany  has  not  yet  made  a  reply  to  the  Allied  note,  but, 
as  was  said  last  week,  she  will  certainly  do  so.  The  German 
bulletins  that  speak  so  gloomily  of  the  closing  of  the  peace 
door  none  the  less  indicate  in  the  same  breath  that  the  door 
is  not  so  completely  closed  as  to  exclude  all  glimmer  of  light. 
Germany,  we  are  told,  will  not  remain  silent,  and  while  there 
are  no  official  indications  of  her  action  we  are  allowed  to 
believe  that  it  will  take  the  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the 
world  from  the  rulers  of .  the  four  Teutonic  powers.  And 
that  proclamation  will  not  be  essentially  defiant,  however 
defiant  may  be  its  phraseology.  It  will  be  an  implied  invita- 
tion to  a  rejoinder.  Between  the  lines  it  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  notes  that  preceded  it.  It  will  be  a  further  invi- 
tation  to   end   the   war.         

For  Germany  can  not  allow  matters  to  stand  where  they  are. 
The  word  is  with  her,  and  an  expectant  world  is  awaiting  it. 
First  she  asks  for  a  peace  conference  without  a  preliminary 
statement  of  terms,  as,  of  course,  she  had  a  right  to  do. 
The  invitation  is  declined  on  the  main  ground  that  it  carries 
with  it  the  admission  of  Allied  defeat.  Then  we  have  the 
intervention  of  the  President,  an  intervention  that  happens 
to  coincide  in  tune  with  the  German  note,  but  that  is  not, 
so  we  are  assured,  a  result  of  that  note.  The  President  asks 
the  belligerents  to  define  the  ends  for  which  they  are  fighting, 
in  the  hope  that  among  them  it  may  be  possible  to  find  some 
basis  for  a  mutual  approach.  The  Allies  respond  to  that 
request  in  a  manner  unexpectedly  ample,  but  Germany  makes 
no  reply  that  is  at  all  along  the  lines  asked  of  her.  In  other 
words,  the  Allies  lay  their  cards  upon  the  table,  but  Germany 
holds  hers  in  her  hand.  Once  more  it  may  be  said  that  she 
is  entirely  within  her  right  in  doing  so,  and  in  withholding 
the  information  asked  of  her  in  a  friendly  spirit  by  the 
American  government.  None  the  less  she  has  placed  herself 
in  a  position  of  diplomatic  disadvantage.  The  Allies  have 
avowed  to  the  world  the  objects  for  which  they  are  fighting, 
and  among  them  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  construed  into 
an  intention  to  crush  Germany  or  to  dismember  the  German 
Empire.  Germany,  on  her  part,  refrains  from  an  avowal  of 
her  own  specific  aims,  but  asserts  her  intention  to  continue 
the  war  in  order  to  prevent  herself  from  being  crushed  and 
dismembered.  Obviously  it  is  a  position  that  can  not  be 
sustained.  Germany  can  not  continue  without  loss  of  credit 
to  assert  that  she  is  in  danger  of  destruction  by  her  enemies 
after  those  enemies  have  called  the  whole  world  to  witness 
a  programme  in  which  the  destruction  of  Germany  finds  no 
place.  The  publication  of  such  a  programme,  even  though 
we  may  think  that  the  programme  itself  is  extravagant,  has 
none  the  less  a  definite  limiting  force.  In  no  event  could  it 
be  seriously  enlarged.  Germany  is  therefore  compelled  to 
make  some  corresponding  avowal  of  her  aims.  She  can  not 
continue  to  assert  that  she  is  fighting  to  prevent  the  Allies 
from  doing  something  which  they  have  no  intention  to  do 
and  that  they  have  called  humanity  to  witness  that  they  have 
no   intention  to   do.  

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Germany  should  not  now 
avow  the  broad  lines  of  her  war  policy,  and  I  believe  that 
she  will  speedily  feel  herself  impelled  to  do  so.  If  she 
should  continue  to  hide  them  she  will  lay  herself  under 
the  imputation  of  harboring  intentions  that  would  meet  the 
condemnation  of  the  neutral  world.  She  might  say,  for 
example,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  nearly  the  truth,  that 
the  chief  resolution  now  remaining  to  her  is  to  dominate  the 
transcontinental  railroad  and  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and 
that  to  this  end  she  intends  to  control  Serbia  and  Roumania 
and  to  advance  the  territorial  interests  of  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia. She  might  further  indicate  her  willingness  to  evac- 
uate Belgium  and  France  in  furtherance  of  the  much  more 
real  advantages  just  indicated.  Such  a  statement  upon  her 
part  would  go  a  long  way  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  even 
though  it  were  instantly  negatived  by  the  Allies — as  of  course 
it  would  be — it  would  none  the  less  go  a  long  way  to  placate 
neutral  sentiment,  which  is  very  much  concerned  with  Bel- 
gium and  France,  but  that  is  lukewarm  with  regard  to  the 
Balkans.  Germany  might  even  offer  to  compensate  Belgium 
without  any  loss  of  dignity  on  her  part,  seeing  that  the 
chancellor  specifically  promised  to  do  this  at  the  time  Bel- 
gium was  invaded.  If  Germany  were  to  avow  even  so  limited 
a  programme  as  this  it  would  at  least  place  her  upon  a 
diplomatic  parity  with  her  enemies.  But  if  she  does  not  do 
something  of  this  kind  it  will  lead  inevitably,  even  though 
unjustifiably,  to  the  inference  that  she  is  hiding  her  inten- 
tions because  they  would  be  distasteful  to  the  neutral  world. 


England  and  France  has  never  been  broken  and  that  no  one 
of  the  army  of  transports  perpetually  passing  to  and  fro  has 
yet  been  sunk.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
defend,  by  nets  and  otherwise,  so  narrow  a  neck  of  water  as 
that    separating   the   two    countries. 


The  greatest  of  all  problems  that  the  Allies  must  now 
face — that  is  to  say  until  the  weather  shall  permit  the 
resumption  of  land  fighting — is  the  submarine  problem.  We 
need  not  have  any  doubt  that  Germany  is  now  well  supplied 
with  submarines.  They  are  easily  and  rapidly  built,  and 
they  demand  nothing  in  the  way  of  construction  materials 
that  is  actually  out  of  Germany's  reach.  There  is  a  general 
expectation  in  Europe  that  Germany  is  about  to  send  forth 
her  submarine  fleet  with  a  wide  instruction  to  prevent  any- 
thing that  floats  from  reaching  the  British  Isles  and  that 
she  expects  in  that  way  to  produce  the  same  food  and 
munition  shortage  that  she  herself  is  unquestionably  suffering 
from.  To  comment  upon  the  situation  is  particularly  difficult 
in  view  of  the  mystery  that  has  always  enveloped  this  partic- 
ular feature  of  the  war.  Great  Britain,  for  obvious  reasons, 
has  always  concealed  the  measure  of  her  success  against  the 
submarines.  But  that  the  underwater  craft  is  by  no  means 
omnipotent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  communication  between 


But  Great  Britain  will  certainly  defend  herself  against  a 
new  and  extended  submarine  peril  by  arming  all  merchant 
ships.  With  six  small  quick-firing  guns  and  competent  gun- 
ners a  merchant  ship  should  be  fully  a  match  for  a  submarine. 
And  if  merchant  ships,  thus  armed,  were  to  sail  in  couples 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  submarine  to  assail  either. 
A  submarine  with  her  periscope  submerged  is  blind  and  help- 
less. Until  her  periscope  is  exposed  she  does  not  know  if 
she  is  alone  on  the  ocean  or  if  she  is  not  already  covered  by 
a  gun  at  a  range  of  a  hundred  yards.  She  must  expose  her 
decks  for  at  least  many  seconds  before  she  can  get  ready  to 
use  her  own  guns  and  she  can  not  aim  a  torpedo  without 
careful  manoeuvring  for  position.  A  merchant  ship,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  open  fire  before  the  submarine  has  become 
fully  aware  of  her  presence  if  she  is  fortunate  enough  to  see 
her  periscope.  She  can  open  fire  on  an  admirable  target  long 
before  the  submarine  is  ready  to  use  her  guns.  And  even  if 
the  submarine  should  succeed  in  striking  her  victim  she 
would  be  in  great  danger  if  there  should  be  a  consort.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  a  great  many  merchantmen  would  not  be 
destroyed,  but  it  would  none  the  less  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  these  ships  would  fall  a  helpless  prey  to  their  assailants. 
On  the  contrary,  and  considering  their  superior  numbers,  the 
odds  would  be  somewhat  against  the  submarine. 


The  recent  meeting  at  Rome  of  the  Allied  commanders  was 
presumably  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  main  lines  of 
attack  for  the  coming  spring,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
choice  of  Rome  for  such  a  conclave  is  indicative  of  the  part 
to  be  played  by  the  Italian  army.  In  the  meantime  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  Easterners  and  the  Westerners  con- 
tinues, sometimes  without  due  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
military  plans  of  the  Germans  may  prove  to  be  the  deter- 
mining factor.  The  case  for  the  West  is  comparatively  a 
simple  one  and  it  is  based  mainly  upon  facility  and  con- 
venience. Troops  and  munitions  can  be  transported  to  the 
Somme  in  a  few  hours.  The  material  mechanism  of  war 
has  here  been  developed  to  its  highest  point.  Steamship  and 
railroad  lines  have  reduced  the  difficulties  to  their  minimum. 
A  friendly  country  has  lubricated  the  wheels  of  war,  and  re- 
moved a  vast  burden  of  toil  that  might  otherwise  prove 
nearly  unbearable.  Everything  points,  says  the  Westerner,  to 
the  wisdom  of  seeking  a  decision  in  the  West,  where  it  can 
be  more  easily  obtained  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  conti- 
nental field.  

To  this  the  Easterner  replies  with  arguments  that  are  at 
least  as  cogent,  although  he  must  necessarily  admit  that  his 
plan  implies  vastly  greater  difficulties.  An  A^llied  victory  in 
the  West,  he  says,  will  not  be  decisive  unless  it  should  ap- 
proach the  dimensions  of  a  German  catastrophe.  Germany 
knows  already  that  no  permanent  territorial  or  other  advan- 
tages can  accrue  to  her  in  the  West,  and  for  this  reason  she 
is  ready  to  retire  her  lines  as  soon  as  the  cost  of  holding 
them  shall  become  greater  than  she  is  prepared  to  pay. 
This  is  the  plan  that  she  actually,  and  avowedly,  followed 
during  the  Somme  offensive  of  last  year,  a  plan  that  in- 
volved the  "feeding  back"  to  the  French  and  British  of  all 
ground  for  which  they  were  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices.  We  are  now  told,  and  with  some  probability,  that 
General  von  Emmich,  the  conqueror  of  Liege,  had  elaborated 
a  plan,  and  secured  its  adoption,  by  which  the  German  lines 
in  the  West  should  stand  wholly  on  the  defensive  in  order  that 
the  Eastern  campaign  might  be  sustained  with  every  available 
man  and  gun.  Of  what  value,  asks  the  Easterner,  to  win 
battles  in  the  West  that  will  have  no  definite  effect  upon  Ger- 
many's territorial  schemes,  which  are  wholly  in  the  East  ? 
Those  schemes  would  be  unaffected  even  though  the  German 
lines  should  retire  to  the  Meuse  or  even  to  the  Rhine.  Ger- 
many could  still  claim  to  be  the  "man  in  possession"  of  the 
transcontinental  line  in  the  Balkans  and  of  the  Danube.  Her 
hold  on  all  that  she  now  dreams  of  holding  would  be  still 
unshaken.  Indeed  it  might  be  heightened  by  a  concentration 
in  the  West,  where  the  stakes  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
permanently  vital.  That  Germany  should  maintain  any  sort 
of  perpetual  hold  upon  Belgium  and  France  is  now  ad- 
mittedly unthinkable,  but  that  she  should  maintain  a  perma- 
nent hold  upon  the  East  is  by  no  means  unthinkable.  Indeed 
it  is  what  she  will  unquestionably  do  unless,  and  until,  it  is 
wrenched  from  her  by  force.  Therefore,  says  the  Easterner, 
let  us  obey  the  military  axiom  and  attack  at  the  point  that 
is  not  only  most  vulnerable,  but  also  most  vital.  Let  us 
concentrate  upon  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  Let  us  cut 
the  railroad  in  the  Balkans,  isolate  Turkey,  and  invade  Bul- 
garia. Let  us  deprive  Germany  of  her  only  hope  of  territorial 
gain.  

The   argument   of   the    Easterner   is   still    further   and   most  . 
potently   reinforced   by   the   fact   that   illimitable   treasure   has 
already  been  expended  in  the  East  and  that  it  must  be  written 
off  as  an  utter  loss  unless  that  campaign  is  now  pursued  with 
a  vigor  that  shall  to  some  extent  compensate  for  miscarriage 
and  blunder.      For  Gallipoli   there   can   of   course  be  no  com- 
pensation, but  there  is  still  the  army  at  Saloniki  that  for  some 
inscrutable  reason  has  remained  a  quiescent  spectator  of  the 
overthrow   of   Roumania,    and   that   has   absolutely  nothing  to 
its  credit  except  the  taking  of  Monastir  and  a   not  very  im- 
pressive   participation    in    the    wearisome    and 
bickerings  with  the  King  of  Greece.    There  is  n 
lating  as  to  the  causes  for  such  a  paralysis  as   . 
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assent  to  the  rather  wild  idea  that  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
are  unwilling  for  dynastic  reasons  to  violate  the  "divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king."  But  at  least  we  know  that  there 
must  have  been  divided  counsels,  and  that  as  a  result  the 
Saloniki  army  has  been  far  too  large  to  be  wasted  in  futili- 
ties and  far  too  small  to  be  an  effective  military  factor.  We 
are  now  to  see  whether  that  division  of  counsel  still  con- 
tinues or  whether  we  are  to  see  some  determined  effort  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  only  point  where  that  blow  can  be  de- 
cisively effective.  For  it  may  be  said  once  more  that  Ger- 
many, commercially  speaking,  is  now  fighting  for  the  control 
of  the  Balkans  and  for  nothing  else.  It  was  for  the  control 
of  the  Balkans  and  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  that  Aus- 
tria first  struck  at  Serbia,  that  she  wanted  to  strike  at  Serbia 
a  year  before  she  actually  did  so.  If  the  Allies  were  willing 
to  permit  a  Teutonic  control  of  Serbia  and  the  status  quo 
so  far  as  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  are  concerned  Germany  would 
be  delighted  to  make  peace  tomorrow,  and  she  could  then 
assert  with  some  show  of  truth  that  she  had  emerged  vic- 
toriously from  the  conflict.  And  it  is  for  such  reasons  as 
these  that  we  may  continue  to  believe  that  the  Balkan  situa- 
tion is  actually  the  centre  of  the  war  and  that  no  matter  what 
may  happen  in  the  West,  short  of  a  great  German  catastrophe 

a  very  unlikely  event — it  is  to  the  East  that  we  must  look 

for  a  final  and  permanent  decision. 


But  no  matter  what  tardy  energies  may  now  unfold  them- 
selves in  the  East,  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  imminent 
fighting  in  the  West  will  be  of  he  most  determined  character. 
For  even  the  Easterner  does  not  suggest  that  the  Western 
field  be  neglected,  but  only  that  the  main  emphasis  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Balkans.  To  whatever  extent  this  may  be  done 
it  will  be  none  the  less  necessary,  indeed  it  will  be  all  the 
more  necessary,  that  the  Western  push  be  heavy  enough  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  troops  and  to  engage  the  greatest 
possible  German  strength  to  prevent  a  catastrophe.  And  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  British  and  French  will  not  confine 
themselves  to  so  narrow  a  front  as  that  of  the  Somme.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  waste  a  large  part  of  the  forces  that  have 
certainly  been  accumulating  during  the  winter,  since  only  a 
limited  number  of  men  can  find  a  fighting  place  upon  any 
given  front.  Cautious  reports  from  the  British  army  in 
France  speak  of  intense  activity  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
road lines  parallel  with  the  front,  and  perhaps  we  may  find 
here  an  explanation  of  the  hurried  consignments  of  rails 
from  Canada.  The  German  reports  are  also  of  a  similar  tenor, 
and  in  all  likelihood  they  indicate  an  intention  to  transfer  the 
attack  with  great  rapidity  from  point  to  point  or  to  carry 
out  an  attack  at  many  points  simultaneously.  The  British  are 
now  holding  ninety  miles  of  the  Western  front  as  against 
about  240  miles  held  by  the  French,  and  this  includes  a  part 
of  the  line  taken  over  by  the  British  toward  the  end  of  last 
year.  But  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  two  armies 
is  not  to  be  measured  with  a  yardstick.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  British  are  confronting  greater  masses  of  Germans  than 
are  the  French.  Certain  parts  of  the  lines  held  by  the  French 
are  unassailable  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
therefore  they  are  weakly  held  on  both  sides.  Moreover,  the 
soil  in  the  north  is  more  greatly  affected  by  the  winter 
weather  than  that  elsewhere  and  must  be  more  strongly  de- 
fended. But  this,  after  all,  is  a  matter  for  decision  by  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  who  can  make  whatever  disposi- 
tion he  pleases  of  all  the  armies,  French  and  British  alike. 


A  correspondent  suggests  the  propriety  of  a  recognition  in 
this  column  of  the  facts  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  for- 
merly German  provinces,  and  that  the  war  of  1S70  did  no 
more  than  restore  to  Germany  the  Rhine  areas  that  once 
belonged  to  her.  This,  he  says,  should  be  remembered  in 
any  consideration  of  the  claim  to  restitution  now  being  ad- 
vanced by  France  and  her  Allies.  The  facts  are,  of  course, 
as  our  correspondent  states  them,  but  they  are  hardly  rele- 
vant to  this  column,  which  has  done  no  more  than  draw 
attention  to  the  French  claim  and  its  apparently  inflexible 
nature.  The  ethics  of  the  matter  have  not  been  discussed  at 
all,  nor  will  be.  Historical  proprietorship  is  not  perhaps  a 
very  valid  contention,  from  whatever  side  it  may  emanate. 
Otherwise  we  may  remember  that  Calais  once  belonged  to 
England,  Spain  to  the  Moors,  and  southeastern  Europe  to 
the  Turks.  Sidney   Corvx. 

Sax  Francisco,  January  24,  1917. 

Once  a  prolific  and  troublesome  waste  product 
throughout  Florida,  the  scrub  palmetto  is  now  being 
developed  into  an  asset  of  great  possibilities.  Not  only 
has  it  been  discovered  that  paper  of  good  quality  can 
be  made  from  it,  but  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  mat- 
tings, twines,  rope,  and  burlap  from  the  plant  is  already 
an  industry  of  high  standing  in  the  state.  Only  the 
green  leaf,  or  fan,  is  used.  Claim  is  made  that  the 
palmetto  leaves  when  shredded  and  spun  are  very 
much  tougher  than  the  grass  now  used  for  mattings. 
The  green  leaves  are  fed,  just  as  they  are  cut,  into  the 
shredding  and  spinning  machines,  and  in  three  minutes 
they  come  out  in  twine.  This  avoids  the  discolorations 
and  losses  occasioned  in  drying,  storing,  and  handling 
grasses  commonly  used  for  matting.  Palmetto  can  be 
cut  every  day  in  the  year  and  immediately  made  into 
twine;  the  skeins  of  twine,  when  hung  up,  dry  rapidly 
and  uniformly.    The  twine  is  used  as  soon  afterward  as 

neces" try. 

*>*        

une  parts  of  China  if  an  article  costs  so  many 
it    is  paid   for  by   weighing  out   so  much   silver 
"ii  of  a  given  fineness. 


SHEARING  THE  INNOCENT. 


Even  the  Best-Laid  Plans  Do  Sometimes  Miscarry. 


A  new  county  had  been  carved  in  the  desert,  fol- 
lowing hard  on  the  heels  of  the  mining  boom.  As  yet 
San  Juan  was  a  county  seat  of  straight  boards  and 
corrugated  iron. 

Shanlev  closed  and  bolted  the  door  of  his  pine-board 
office  and  followed  Clayes  and  Bergen  into  the  back 
room. 

"Boys."  he  said,  in  a  low,  confidential  voice,  "there's 
something  big  on."  They  drew  their  chairs  closer. 
"Looks  like  the  biggest  thing  since  this  camp  was 
started — and  a  sucker  found  it."  He  rose  and  went  to 
the  safe,  returning  with  a  dirty  flour  sack  with  a  bulge 
at  the  bottom.  "Look,"  pouring  the  contents  on  the 
table. 

"Gosh  A'mighty !"  commented  Clayes,  his  eyes  open- 
ing wide. 

Bergen  greedily  viewed  the  magnificent  ore  speci- 
mens, but  he,  true  to  his  name  in  the  desert,  "Silent 
Bergen,"  said  never  a  word. 

Clayes  picked  up  a  piece.  "More  gold  than  quartz," 
weighing  it  in  his  hand.  "But,"  with  authority,  "it 
didn't  come  out  of  this  camp — different  ore.  Where'd 
you  get  it?" 

An  air  of  superior  wisdom  lurked  in  the  glow  which 
lit  up   Shanley's  face. 

"Listen,  boys,  and  follow  me  closely."  he  advised  as 
they  took  up  bit  after  bit  of  the  precious  ore  and 
handled  it  appraisingly.  "Yesterday  I  drove  my  ma- 
chine over  to  Hope  Valley  on  business.  This  morning, 
on  my  way  back,  I  overtook  a  fellow  hiking  along  with 
this  over  his  shoulder.  I  gave  him  a  lift,  and  when 
he  discovered  that  I  was  the  recorder  of  this  new  and 
naked  and  unblushing  county  out  here  in  the  beautiful 
desert  he  opened  up  a  little  about  a  strike  he'd  made. 
Right  there  I  had  a  hunch,  and  I  played  it.  I  never 
travel  without  a  flask.  Well,  after  we'd  had  a  few 
shots  apiece,  he  limbered  up  and  told  me  the  story  of 
his  sweet,  bucolic  life.  Been  a  hick  schoolteacher 
somewhere  back  in  the  tall  woods  of  Maine.  Owned 
a  ranch — Old  Homestead  thing,  you  know.  He'd  been 
reading  up  on  mining  strikes  out  here  till  he  simply 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  Funny,  aint  it,  how  the 
gold  bug  up  and  bites  a  fellow?  And  he  never  gets 
over  it,  either.  Usually  he  follows  the  game  the  rest 
of  his  life.  This  fellow's  so  green — well,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  so  much  innocence  was  left  in  the  world 
in  one  person.  Told  me  sold  his  farm,  pulled  his  wad 
out  of  the  bank,  and  beat  it  for  our  bounteous  state, 
where  Fortune  smiles  on  the  poor  prospector — and  a 
few  energetic  gentlemen  take  it  away  from  him.  Now 
here's  the  joke.     You  remember  John  the  Swede?" 

"Him  that  died  of  the  d.  t.'s  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
county  hospital?"  asked  Clayes. 

"Yes.  Well,  it  seems  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  met  up  with  John  about  as  soon  as  he  reached 
our  fair  city  with  his  five  thousand — that  was  his  wad. 
Soon  John  had  the  bankroll  and  the  stranger  in  our 
midst  had  a  claim  that  John  didn't  own — nobody  owned. 
Get  that?"  His  auditors  grinned  and  nodded.  "I  guess 
old  John  must  have  salted  it.  He  was  pretty  slick 
that  way.  Anyhow,  our  cultured  friend  fell  for  it  with 
an  awful  thud." 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Clayes,  eagerly.  "Did  he  tell 
you " 

"Hold  on,  hold  on,"  interrupted  Shanley,  with  up- 
lifted hands.  "I'm  coming  to  that.  You  just  listen. 
Two  years  ago  John  took  up  the  Star  of  Sweden  out 
in  Cold  Spring  Canon.  He  registered  it,  but  I  guess  he 
didn't  find  anything  there,  for  he  chucked  it  up.  Last 
year  he  didn't  relocate,  and  nobody  else  took  up  the 
claim.  See?  I've  heard  the  only  thing  on  the  ground 
worth  a  damn  is  a  spring.  Shows  how  we've  all  been 
fooled.  Perhaps  a  hundred  prospectors  have  tramped 
over  that  ground  in  the  last  couple  of  years." 

"I  know  the  place !"  cried  Clayes.  "I've  camped  at 
that  spring  myself.    Right  under  a  bluff,  aint  it?" 

"That's  the  spot,  as  this  fellow — Mainwaring's  his 
name — described  it  to  me.  Got  a  tent  and  camp  out 
there,  so  it's  easy  to  find.  John  the  Swede  gave  him 
some  kind  of  a  home-made  deed  to  the  claim,  and  the 
poor  unfortunate  went  out  there  with  a  side  of  bacon 
and  a  sack  of  beans  and  started  digging.  Talk  about 
fool  luck !  He  struck  it  in  the  croppings,  after  a  storm 
had  washed  off  the  sand,  as  near  as  I  could  make  out. 
I  didn't  want  to  appear  too  inquisitive.  Now  he's  down 
about  twenty  feet,  and  from  what  he  says  the  ledge 
is  wider  than  the  shaft  and  full  of  this  kind  of  stuff. 
He's  got  ten  sacks  like  this  buried  out  there,  he  says, 
but  he  needed  some  cash,  so  he  started  for  camp  to  sell 
this  bunch  of  rock.  Lucky  I  played  that  hunch.  Never 
do  to  let  him  run  up  against  some  of  these  assayers  and 
tip  his  hand  off.  They'd  cook  up  a  deal  to  start  a 
stampede  out  there  in  a  hurry,  so  I  bought  his  stuff 
myself  and  paid  a  fair  price,  too.  Well,  I  talked  to 
him  like  a  Puritan  father.  Told  him  what  a  tough 
place  this  was,  and  to  keep  mum  about  his  discovery 
if  he  didn't  want  some  of  these  gunmen  to  chase  him  off 
his  claim.  Gunmen — bah!  There  aint  a  real  gunman 
in  the  whole  county.  These  new  camps  aint  what  they 
used  to  be.  I  told  him  particularly  of  all  the  deviltry 
I'd  ever  heard  of  Klondyke  Henry  Knight  and  applied 


it  locally,  though  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life.  Some- 
times I  doubt  if  he  ever  existed." 

A  negative  shake  of  the  head  was  Bergen's  only 
answer.  Born  of  the  desert,  he  had  never  been  far 
abroad,  nor  had  he  seen  much  of  men,  and  the  natural 
quiet  of  the  great  waste  places  had  long  since  entered 
his  being. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  was,"  put  in  Clayes.  "He  was  in 
Alaska  when  I  was  there,  but  I  never  ran  across  him. 
Heard  he  died  a  year  or  so  ago  somewhere  in  the 
Northwest.  Undoubtedly  he  was  hell  on  two  legs  at 
times.  They  say  he  could  talk  like  a  preacher,  curse 
like  a  pirate,  and  shoot  like  a  streak,  depending  on  his 
humor." 

"Anyhow,"  Shanley  continued,  with  a  laugh,  "he's 
answered  our  purpose.  I'll  bet  our  unsophisticated 
friend  lingers  here  just  long  enough  to  buy  his  grub 
and  hire  somebody  to  haul  it  out  there.  His  one  idea 
is  to  take  out  all  he  can  easily  and  then  sell.  Now  you 
know  all  I  know.  That's  the  way  it  lays,  boys."  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  smiling  and  well  pleased. 

Replacing  the  largest  specimen  on  the  table,  Clayes 
remarked:  "Worth  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  a  ton." 
Bergen  nodded  assent.  Despite  his  taciturn  nature, 
he  was  known  as  a  rare  judge  of  the  value  of  gold 
ores. 

"And  open  to  location,"  added  Shanley,  softly. 
"Don't  forget  that,  fellows.  Our  friend  from  the  cod- 
fish belt  is  so  innocent  that  he  never  thought  to  look 
up  the  records  before  buying.  Now  old  John  is  dead,  so 
he  can't  come  back  at  him.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
hop  out  there,  stake  out  the  ground,  and  come  back 
here  and  have  it  registered.  It's  absolutely  legitimate. 
See?" 

"We  can  start  in  ten  minutes,"  said  Clayes,  eagerly. 
"How  about  the  agreement?    Same  as  before,  eh?" 

But  Shanley  demurred.  "I  ought  to  have  more  this 
time.  I've  not  only  tipped  off  some  good  things  to 
you  boys  in  cases  similar  to  this,  but  you'll  remember 
that  twice  I  risked  being  found  out  and  going  to  the 
pen'  by  putting  you  wise  when  a  couple  of  extra 
greenies  came  in  with  rich  ore  to  have  their  claims 
recorded?  What  did  I  do  but  antedate  your  notices  of 
location  on  their  claims,  and  lucky  for  me  they  didn't 
know  enough  to  make  a  roar  about  it.  You  made  big 
money  out  of  those  claims,  too.  Yes,  I  know  you  paid 
me,  and  all  that,  and  I'm  not  kicking,  but  I've  taken 
chance  I  won't  take  again,  and  now  I  want  to  make 
some  real  money." 

"Yes,  how  much?" 

"This  time  I  want  five  thousand  down  and  a  third 
interest  in  the  claim."  He  spoke  as  one  who  had 
studied  the  matter  and  whose  mind  was  unalterably 
made  up. 

"And  if  we  refuse  ?"  asked  Clayes. 

A  peculiar  smile  hovered  about  the  corners  of  Shan- 
ley's mouth.  "Then  I  shall  be  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  guiding  the  footsteps  of  the  trusting  tender- 
foot thither,  that  he  may  duly  record  his  bonanza.  I 
also  haven't  a  doubt  in  such  event  that  I  can  arrange 
some  kind  of  a  partnership  with  him — something 
honest,  too."  Beneath  the  smooth,  half-laughing  tones 
lurked  a  creature  of  steel,  and  his  auditors  realized  it 
with  a  shock — a  painful  shock.  Having  considered  him 
weak,  scheming,  paltry,  and  intriguing,  suddenly  they 
were  to  find  him  bold,  strong — even  in  a  position  of  an 
enemy  to  spike  their  guns. 

Out  of  the  startling  silence  that  followed  came  the 
voice  of  Clayes. 

"Shanley,  you're  a  pirate,  but  you  win  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  How  about  it?"  to  Bergen.  The  latter 
nodded. 

"And  now,"  Shanley  continued,  "while  you're  getting 
the  money  from  the  bank — gold — I'll  fix  up  the  papers. 
One-third  to  each,  share  and  share  alike.  This  is  going 
to  make  us,  and  we  want  everything  done  in  good  legal 
shape  for  our  own  protection." 

An  hour  later  Clayes  and  Bergen  drove  their  big 
touring  car  out  of  town  by  the  main  road,  but  a  mile 
below,  hidden  by  the  low  hills,  they  turned  off  into 
the  desert  country  and  whirled  away  in  the  direction 
of  Cold  Spring  Canon.  Thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  country,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  locating  Main- 
waring's camp.  To  make  doubly  sure,  they  boldly 
entered  the  tent  and  searched  with  the  utmost  care 
until  they  came  across  various  depleted  grocery  pack- 
ages bearing  his  name.  A  brief  search  brought  to  light 
the  old  corner  stakes.  New  ones  were  set  up  and  the 
notice  of  location  deposited  in  an  empty  tomato  can. 
Within  eight  hours,  by  hard  driving,  they  were  back  in 
camp,  their  notice  of  location  filed  and  recorded.  And 
in  all  this  they  had  violated  no  law  and  their  hearts 
were  light. 


"But,  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  surely  there  is  some  mis- 
take," protested  Mainwaring.  "You  are  on  the  wrong 
ground."  He  spoke  as  might  be  expected  of  one  of 
gentle  blood,  tried  and  perplexed  excessively. 

Sam  the  Desert  Rat  spat  a  yellow  stream  and 
viciously  hunched  up  his  dirty,  weather-beaten  holster. 
"Naw,  there  aint  no  mistake,  pardner.  We're  on  the 
right  ground,  all  right." 

"But — but — I  purchased  this  claim.  It's  mine  and  I 
have  the  document  to  prove  it." 
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"Docyment  hell !  Yuh  aint  got  no  docyment  to 
nothin'  I"  snarled  the  Desert  Rat. 

"But  I  have.    John  Olson  sold  me " 

"He  sure  did  sell  yuh.  Haw,  haw !"  raucously 
laughed  the  other.  "Played  yuh  for  a  sucker.  See? 
Anybody  c'uld  ha'  come  out  here  an'  tuck  up  this  here 
claim.  If  you  was  green  enough  to  buy  sumpin'  yuh 
didn't  know  nothin'  about,  that's  your  lookout.  This 
is  our  ground,  and  yuh  better  be  on  yer  way,  pronto. 
That's  all  I  gotto  say.  Git — pull  yer  freight,  vamoose !" 
he  patted  his  huge  six-shooter  significantly. 

"But  I  paid  my  money  for  this  claim,  and  I  refuse  to 
get  off,"  retorted  Mainwaring. 

"Yuh  won't,  huh?  Well,  we'll  jes'  throw  yuh  off  on 
yer  ear."  He  laughed  again  and  thrust  his  unkempt 
head  forward  snakelike. 

A  new  figure  appeared  on  the  scene.  Oaves,  well 
dressed,  sleek,  and  epitomizing  prosperity,  walked 
briskly  up  from  the  big  red  touring  car. 

"Here,  here!  What's  all  this  row  about?"  he  asked, 
taking  his  cue. 

The  Desert  Rat  half  turned.  "This  guy  says  he  owns 
this  claim,  an'  he  aint  a-goin'  tuh  move." 

"I  bought  it  from  John  Olson,  and  I  have  the  bill  of 
sale  to  show  for  it,"  assured  Mainwaring. 

Clayes  stepped  closer  and  drew  from  the  inner  pocket 
of  his  coat  some  papers,  from  which  he  selected  one, 
stamped  and  red-sealed.  "I'm  surprised.  I'm  plumb 
shocked !"  He  spoke  earnestly,  solemnly,  for  he  was 
something  of  an  actor  in  his  rough  way.  "Sold  you 
this  claim?  Why,  blast  his  thieving  hide!  I  always 
knew  he  was  crooked,  but  I  never  thought  he'd  go  that 
far.  Why,  do  you  know,  stranger,  John  Olson  did  not 
own  this  ground?  He  took  it  up,  but  failed  to  do  the 
assessment  work,  so  he  lost  all  title  to  it.  When  did 
you  buy?" 

"Three  months  ago." 

"Well— I'll— be— damned !  What  d'ye  think  of  that, 
boys?"  turning  to  his  crew.  Then  to  Mainwaring: 
"Didn't  you  look  up  the  title?" 

"Why — why,  no,"  he  stammered.  "I  know  very  little 
about  mining  law,  and  he  seemed  so  sincere  that  I  took 
his  word  for  it." 

"Too  bad,  too  bad.  Now,  it's  just  like  this — my  part- 
ner and  I  took  up  this  claim  in  the  regular  way.  You'll 
find  it  recorded,  if  you  doubt  my  word.  Look  it  up 
for  yourself.  Here  is  my  title,"  waving  the  imposingly 
stamped  document.  "I'm  mighty  sorry  for  you,  but 
you've  got  to  move." 

Mainwaring's  voice,  when  he  made  reply,  seemed 
strangely  unlike  his  own,  hollow,  small,  and  far  away, 
as  though  it  were  not  Mainwaring,  but  another  who 
spoke. 

"All  right,  I'll  go.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"You  can't  take  off  any  ore,  you  know,"  Clayes  ad- 
vised, crisply. 

The  words  seemed  to  affect  Mainwaring  strangely. 
He  faced  Clayes  with  a  start,  as  if  awakened  to  some- 
thing which  had  hitherto  concerned  him  not — some- 
thing vital,  momentous. 

"Can't  remove  any  ore?"  he  spoke  at  last,  his  voice 
low,  awed,  his  eyes  drawn  and  downcast,  his  face 
working  pitifully. 

"Yes,"  nodded  Clayes.  "That's  the  law.  You're 
trespassing  as  it  is,  but  to  show  you  that  I'm  giving 
you  a  square  deal,  I'll  haul  your  camp  outfit  back  to 
town." 

Mainwaring  fell  silent  again,  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 
"I  think  I  understand,"  he  said  at  length,  "though  I'm 
not  exactly  sure  how  you  knew  I  had  taken  out  any 
ore  here,"  with  a  sweeping  gesture.  "I  see  that  I  can 
do  nothing  but  move,  but  I'm  not  going  back  to  town 
— yet.  I  came  out  here  to  mine,  and  I'm  going  to  stick 
to  it  awhile  longer  at  any  rate.  There  is  plenty  of 
open  ground  hereabout." 

"Surest  thing  you  know,"  was  the  smiling  answer. 
"Then  I'll  move  over  the  ridge  to  the  east.  There's 
a  little  spring  in  the  canon  there,  sufficient  for  camp 
purposes,  and  I've  also  discovered  quite  a  cave  in  the 
cliff  which  can  be  easily  reached  by  a  natural  ledge. 
That  will  save  me  pitching  tent  again.  Besides,  I've 
staked  out  a  piece  of  ground  that  prospects  fairly 
well." 

"Splendid!  Glad  to  have  you  for  a  neighbor!" 
boomed  Clayes,  heartily,  surprised  and  delighted  to 
think  that  Mainwaring  had  proved  so  tractable.  Al- 
ways prepared  for  trouble,  yet  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
something  to  gain  his  ends  by  peaceful  means,  he  took 
no  little  pride  in  his  diplomacy.  "Tell  you  what — I'll 
load  your  stuff  onto  one  of  our  machines  and  haul  it 
over  there.  Here,  boys !  Lend  our  neighbor  a  hand. 
Bring  up  that  red  car.  Hustle,  for  there's  a  storm 
coming  up." 

When  the  storm  broke  it  proved  nothing  less  than  a 
cloudburst,  but  Mainwaring  was  safe  in  his  cave  on  the 
ledge,  overhung  by  the  beetling  cliff.  The  deluge  of 
rain  passed  over  and  beyond  him.  but  the  canon  below 
became  a  roaring  torrent,  ten  feet  deep,  down  which, 
with  irresistible  force,  rumbled  and  groaned  huge 
boulders  and  masses  of  sand  and  gravel.  Clayes  and 
his  crew  sought  safety  in  their  heavy  freight  truck, 
over  which  they  had  hurriedly  roped  canvas  and  tar- 
paulin sheets.  For  three  hours  the  storm,  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  experienced  in  the  desert  country 


in  a  decade,  did  its  work  of  devastation.  Trails  were 
obliterated,  great  crags  of  rock  were  undermined  and 
toppled  over,  new  gullies  formed  where  no  gullies  had 
ever  been,  low  sandhills  were  leveled,  many  shafts 
caved  and  filled,  tunnels  gave  way,  tents  went  down 
and  flew  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  cabins  were 
swept  from  their  foundations,  and  in  many  spots  the 
entire  face  of  the  earth  became  quite  changed. 

With  clearing  skies  and  the  desert  sands  fairly 
steaming  beneath  the  hot  sun,  Mainwaring  made  his 
way  to  Clayes'  camp,  where  all  was  activity  once  more. 
He  explained  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  county 
seat  to  file  on  his  location,  asked  Clayes  innumerable 
questions  concerning  the  method  of  procedure,  which 
the  other  was  glad  to  answer,  being  particularly  well 
pleased  with  himself  over  the  day's  work.  He  volun- 
teered much  other  valuable  information  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subject  matter  pertaining  to  mining  laws  and 
operations,  concluding  with,  "If  you'll  wait  half  an 
hour  I'll  take  you  in  in  my  machine.  Got  to  go  back 
for  some  stuff  we  forgot." 

Reaching  their  destination,  Mainwaring  hurried  off 
and  promptly  had  his  claim  recorded,  a  matter  in  which 
Shanley  aided  him  with  exaggerated  solicitude.  Nei- 
ther mentioned  the  late  John  Olsen  or  the  Star  of 
Sweden.  Soon  after  Mainwaring's  departure  entered 
Clayes. 

"Well?"  asked  Shanley. 

Clayes  grinned  broadly.  "Simple  as  falling  off  a 
log.  No  trouble  at  all.  And  he  goes  and  locates  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ridge  just  to  be  neighborly.  Hell 
of  a  storm  out  there  this  morning.  Tore  up  every- 
thing." 

"Find  his  workings?" 

"Haven't  had  time  to  look.  Cloudburst  kept  us  under 
cover  till  11.  Guess  his  shaft's  pretty  badly  caved,  any- 
how. Tomorrow  we'll  go  on  a  scout.  Once  we  find 
the  hole  it  won't  be  any  job  to  clean  it  out.  I  want  to 
lay  hands  on  those  sacks  of  high  grade.  This  storm 
ought  to  have  washed  them  out,  wherever  he  had  'em 
hid." 

But  the  next  day  and  the  next,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, did  Clayes  and  Bergen  and  their  employees 
search  in  vain.  Badly  caved  shafts,  two  in  number, 
were  found,  but  of  the  dumps,  indicative  of  the  ma- 
terial excavated,  not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen.  The 
storm  had  swept  them  away.  Bergen  the  silent  was 
the  first  to  advise  action,  immediate,  forthwith.  The 
delay  nettled  him. 

"What's  the  use  of  us  wastin'  our  time  like  this?"  he 
demanded.  "We 'don't  know  which  of  the  shafts  is 
the  right  one,  an'  I  don't  believe  in  doin'  a  lot  of  dead 
work  to  find  out.  Let's  go  an'  ask  that  hick — throw  a 
scare  into  him." 

Accordingly  Clayes  paid  a  visit  to  Mainwaring's 
camp,  and  gradually  led  up  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 
At  the  opportune  moment  he  asked:  "Say,  neighbor, 
which  of  those  old  shafts  did  you  work  in?  We've 
found  two  all  caved,  and  you  can  help  us  out  a  lot, 
you  know.  I  don't  blame  you  for  being  sore — I  know 
just  how  you  feel.  I  once  got  it  the  same  way.  It 
aint  our  fault,  though,  and,  of  course,  you  can't  blame 
us." 

"It  really  doesn't  matter.  I'm  not  bothering  about 
it,"  was  the  reply,  so  quietly  that  Clayes  found  him- 
self laughing  inwardly.  This  was  too  easy — far  too 
easy.  Mainwaring  continued:  "I  worked  in  the  shaft 
about  two  rods  south  of  the  scrub  pine — the  only  tree 
on  the  claim.     You'll  have  no  trouble  in  finding  it." 

"Sure.  That's  right.  Kinda  thought  that  was  the 
place,  anyhow.  Much  obliged,  neighbor.  Well,  I  must 
be  going,"  and  he  strode  away. 

Cleaning  out  the  shaft,  which  it  was  evident  had  but 
a  superficial  depth,  was  an  easy  task,  the  labor  of  a  few 
days  with  bucket  and  windlass.  At  the  same  time,  with 
their  men  thus  employed,  Clayes  and  Bergen  made  a 
very  personal  search  for  the  undiscovered  sacks  of  rich 
specimen  ore,  the  existence  of  which  they  carefully 
concealed  from  their  employees.  Once  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  was  reached,  the  partners  were  startled  to 
discover  that  it  was  neither  in  yellowed  quartz  nor  in 
quartz  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Not  a  stringer  was 
to  be  seen — nothing  but  red  clay  and  fine,  decomposed 
granite ! 

"The  damned  lyin'  hound!"  roared  Bergen,  viciously, 
passion  overcoming  his  habitual  reserve.  "I'll  fix  him 
for  this.  I'll  go  over  there  an'  beat  his  head  off.  I'll 
go  right  now  an' " 

"Hold  on,  hold  on,"  advised  Clayes,  softly.  "I'm 
thinking.  He  never  said  he'd  made  the  strike  in  this 
hole.  I  didn't  ask  that,  come  to  think  of  it.  Naturally 
he's  good  and  sore,  and  aint  going  to  tell  us  any  more 
than  he  has  to.  Now  you  keep  away.  When  you  get 
mad  you  want  to  beat  'em  up  and  eat  'em  alive.  That 
does  no  good — gets  you  nothing.  You've  got  to  be 
smooth  and  diplomatic  like  me.  I'll  get  it  out  of  him. 
Watch  me." 

With  that  he  clambered  out  of  the  hole,  the  miners 
having  been  directed  to  other  work  some  time  before, 
and  stalked  over  the  divide  once  more.  He  found 
Mainwaring,  but  near  by  was  a  strange  man  preparing 
a  huge  noonday  meal.  Eventually  Clayes  came  to  the 
point. 

"Neighbor,  we've  got  that  shaft  cleaned  out,  and 
there  aint  a  cussed  thing  in  it — not  even  a  color."    He 


watched   Mainwaring  closely,   but  the   latter  betrayed 
no  emotion.     He  smiled  faintly  as  he  answered: 
"I  knew  that  two  months  ago." 
Clayes  started  and  winced,  as  though  struck  in  the 
face.     This  quiet  man  was  amazing  and  puzzling. 

"Yes,  but  your  strike — that  high  grade — them  ten 
sacks  of  specimen?  Whereabout  over  there  did  you 
get  them?"  He  forgot  all  reserve.  Now  he  was  get- 
ting at  it  direct,  for  the  faintly  changing  expression  on 
the  other's  face  had  not  escaped  him. 

Mainwaring  was  silent.  He  did  not  appear  at  all 
surprised.  In  fact,  his  very  coolness  was  a  shock  to 
the  visitor. 

"Come  on,  neighbor,"  coaxed  Clayes  in  jocular  tones 
belying  his  rage  and  inward  desire  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  this  tanned,  lean,  unruffled  Easterner.  "Come  on. 
loosen  up.  As  I  said  once  before,  I  don't  blame  you  for 
being  sore.  It'd  make  anybody  sore.  Course  we'll  find 
the  spot  anyhow,  but  just  to  help  you  out  I'll  make  it 
worth  while  for  you  to  tell  me.  You'll  be  needing 
some  money  after  a  while,  unless  you  make  a  dis- 
covery here.  Now  how  about  five  hundred?  You 
can't  make  it  easier  or  quicker." 

"That's  true.  I  don't  believe  I  can  make  it  quicker. 
Give  me  the  money  and  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know."  The 
voice  was  soft,  almost  purring. 

"Will  my  check  do?  I  never  carry  much  cash. 
You'll  find  my  paper  good  anywhere  in  the  state,"  with 
a  touch  of  pride. 

"Your  check  will  do." 

Clayes  produced  a  fountain  pen  and  checkbook, 
seated  himself  on  a  boulder,  shook  his  pen  and  scribbled 
industriously.  With  a  well-pleased  air  he  tore  out  the 
blue  slip  and  passed  it  over. 

Mainwaring  folded  it  carefully,  placed  it  in  his 
pocket,  stood  up  to  his  full  height,  which  Clayes  un- 
consciously realized  was  some  inches  above  his  own. 
He  also  realized  that  Mainwaring  was  panther-like  and 
muscled  of  steel. 

"I  will  keep  my  promise  to  the  letter,  but  what  I  tell 
you  will  also  surprise  you.  Indeed  it  is  not  likely  to 
altogether  overcome  you  with  delight.  When  you  de- 
clared that  I  could  remove  no  ore  from  your  claim  I 
understood  in  a  flash  the  motive  for  your  coming.  You 
had  heard  something.  You  thought  I  was  frightened 
— bluffed.  I  was  neither  frightened  nor  bluffed,  but 
I  decided  to  do  a  little  acting  and  allow  you  to  con- 
tinue in  your  interesting  belief,  while  watching  your 
fruitless  .efforts  to  uncover  the  gold.  You  became 
quite  amusing,  too.  Now  it  is  true  that  I  took  out  ten 
sacks  of  valuable  ore,  that  I  hid  them  away,  that  there 
is  plenty  more  where  it  came  from,  but,"  he  paused 
impressively,  fixing  Clayes  with  a  tantalizing  smile,  "I 
never  found  a  bit  of  ore  on  your  entire  claim,  nor 
did  I  ever  take  a  single  color  from  your  premises.     It 

is " 

"Hell !"  fairly  shouted  the  plotter,  unmasked,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet.     "You — you — why — you — you "  he 

sputtered,  for  once  finding  himself  bereft  of  words. 

"Softly,  neighbor,  softly,"  was  the  gentle,  goading 
reply.  "There  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  becoming  ex- 
cited. Besides  it  is  dangerous  if  one  has  a  weak  heart. 
Big,  red-faced  men  like  you  often  have.  As  I  was 
saying,  your  claim  is  absolutely  worthless.  I  made 
the  strike  right  here  on  my  own  ground,  but  main- 
tained my  camp  over  there  because  of  the  better  water 
facilities.  After  a  month's  prospecting  around  here  I 
made  the  discovery.  I  was  so  isolated  that  I  con- 
cluded to  take  my  time  about  recording  the  claim,  but 
after  my  recent  experience  I  lost  no  time  in  doing  so 
— the  day  you  were  good  enough  to  drive  me  to  town. 
I  was  almost  about  to  move  camp,  too,  when  you  came 
along  that  day.  Your  kindness  not  only  relieved  me 
of  much  detestable  labor,  but  happily  solved  the  im- 
mediate problem  and  also  enabled  me  to  dodge  a  ruin- 
ous storm.  Why,  my  tent  might  be  traveling  yet. 
Having  had  time  to  ruminate,  I  consider  it  quite  likely 
that  you  obtained  your  information  from  the  county 
recorder,  a  bland  but  credulous  gentleman,  solicitous 
for  the  stranger's  welfare." 
He  paused  and  smiled  reminiscently. 
"I  remember  he  asked  where  I  had  made  my  strike. 
I  told  him  I  had  purchased  John  Olson's  claim.  I  did 
in  a  way.  John  was  an  old-time  friend,  whom  I  hadn't 
seen  in  five  years.  Here  he  was,  down  and  out,  his 
only  ambition  to  keep  well  saturated  with  the  demon 
rum.  So  I  gave  him  a  couple  of  hundred  to  help 
him  realize  his  ambition.  I  knew  John  had  no  title 
to  the  ground,  but  I  decided  to  look  it  over  and  do 
some  prospecting  out  here  anyway.  Anything  else  I 
may  have  told  your  county  official  was  more  or  less 
a  figment  of  imagination — for  his  own  consumption. 
He  was  too  transparent,  but  his  whisky  was  good.  It 
is  evident,  neighbor,  that  he  jumped  at  conclusions,  a 
most  illogical  proceeding. 

"Furthermore,  on  my  recent  visit  to  your  interesting 
county   seat   I   met   another  old   friend — Wilcox   Mor- 
rison.   Before  he  became  famous  I  had  done  him  some 
good   turns    in    the   north.      I    need   hardly   inform    a 
gentleman  of  your  wide  acquaintance  around  here  that 
he  is  chief  engineer  for  the  Gold  Crown  interests,  the 
largest  in  the  state.     I  showed  him  a  few  of 
mens,  having  no  hesitancy  in  asking  his  a 
have  no  great  amount  of  money.     He  sug  ■_■ 
ing  a  company.     The  next  day  he  came  or. 
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his  first  assistant,  coming  in  from  this  side  of  the 
valley,  so  you  saw  nothing.  What  they  saw  I  need 
not  say  astonished  them,  for  the  storm  had  bared 
ledges  and  croppings  hitherto  unsuspected,  and  im- 
mensely rich.  As  soon  as  the  news  gets  out  there  will 
be  wild  stampede,  and  it's  a  certainty  we'll  see  a  big 
camp  spring  up  right  here.  They  hurried  back  and 
brought  out  their  directors,  who  saw  for  themselves  and 
became  just  as  enthusiastic.  Since  then  they  have 
staked  out  everything  east  of  here,  besides  taking  up 
a  townsite.  I  have  agreed  to  sell  for  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  in  addition  to  getting  in  on  a  couple  of  exten- 
sions. 

"Further,  for  your  edification  and  enlightenment,  I 
will  say  that  these  gentlemen,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, are  of  the  opinion  that  the  big  dyke  near  the  top 
of  the  divide  cuts  off  the  enriched  mineralized  zone, 
and  that  on  your  side  there  is  no  mineral  of  any  value. 

"As  for  your  check,  I  shall  keep  it  as  an  interesting 
souvenir.  See,"  pointing  down  the  slope,  "here  come 
my  friends  now.  I  suppose  they  have  finished  sur- 
veying. John  here  is  getting  some  chuck  ready.  This 
afternoon  I'm  going  in  to  San  Juan  and  aid  in  the 
organization  of  an  operating  company." 

Again  he  paused,  fixing  Clayes  with  a  mocking,  con- 
temptuous smile. 

"You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  I  am  Klon- 
dyke  Henry  Knight.  No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  me. 
My  mother  was  a  Mainwaring.  That  is  also  my  middle 
name." 

Clayes  turned  and  walked  away  without  a  word. 

Malcolm  Bruce. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1917. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Count  Johann  Ziehy,  mentioned  as  successor  to 
Count  Tisza  as  premier  of  Austria,  is  a  member  of  a 
family  which  has  been  prominent  in  Austria  for  many 
years  in  diplomatic  life. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Roberts,  who  has  been  appointed  as  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education  of  New  York  City,  is  a 
negro,  and  the  first  of  his  race  to  receive  such  appoint- 
ment. He  was  formerly  a  medical  inspector  in  the 
schools. 

Dr.  Eric  Zoepffel,  the  new  acting  consul-general  for 
Germany  in  San  Francisco,  is  a  diplomat  of  long  and 
successful  experience.  He  has  been  German  charge 
d'affaires  at  Cuba,  and  at  Port  au  Prince,  Hayti.  He 
has  also  been  consul  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at  Chicago, 
and  at  Seattle. 

Cardinal  Marini,  one  of  the  ten  archbishops  recently 
elevated  to  the  Cardinal  College,  will  head  the  com- 
mission of  cardinals  which  will  study  a  plan  for  a 
union  of  churches.  He  is  well  fitted  for  the  office,  as 
he  has  devoted  many  years  to  scientific  research  and 
to  the  cause  of  a  reunion  of  Christianity. 

M.  Herriott,  one  of  the  most  striking  among  the  new 
French  cabinet  members,  is  a  senator  from  Lyons,  and 
also  mayor  of  that  city.  He  organized  the  Lyons  ex- 
position in  1914,  and  was  influential  in  procuring  a 
French  appropriation  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  Senator  Herriott 
gives  the  impression  of  extraordinary  mental  and 
physical  energy. 

Allyn  Abbott  Young,  the  newly-elected  president  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  is  professor  of 
economics  and  finance  at  Cornell  University.  He  is  a 
native  of  Ohio.  For  five  years  he  taught  economics 
at  the  University  of  California.  Since  1913  he  has 
been  at  Cornell  University.  For  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  he  has  been  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; hence  his  new  position  will  find  him  alreadv 
accustomed  to  administrative  duties. 

Horace  French  Graham,  the  new  governor  of  Ver- 
mont, is  a  lawyer,  who  grew  up  in  the  town  of  Crafts- 
bury,  where  he  now  resides.  He  studied  in  the  village 
academy,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  entered  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School,  and  was  graduated  cum 
laude  in  1888,  having  added  to  the  study  of  law  the 
study  of  political  science.  Returning  to  Vermont,  he 
entered  on  the  practice  of  law,  became  state's  attorney 
for  Orleans  County,  and  in  due  time  went  to  the  legis- 
lature, first  in  1892  and  again  in  1900. 

General  John  L.  Chamberlain,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated as  inspector-general  of  the  army,  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1880.  He  entered  the  artillery  arm, 
and  rose  to  be  a  major  and  chief  ordnance  officer  in 
the  volunteer  forces  enlisted  in  1898.  In  1900,  when 
he  returned  to  the  regular  army,  it  was  in  the  inspec- 
tion branch.  Since  1914  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  Eastern  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Gov- 
ernor's Island.  He  has  a  term  of  service  in  Europe. 
as  military  attache  at  Vienna,  in  1897-98. 

Thon  as  W.   Lamont,   who   will   head  the   campaign 

for   a   special   endowment   fund   of   $10,000,000   which 

the  ah-mni  of  Harvard  University  have  determined  to 

riise,    s  an  overseer  of  the  university  and  a  member 

irm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  which  banking  hou=e 

rite  ed  in  1911.    He  was  one  of  the  "finds"  of  J.  P. 

rgan,    Sr.     He   is   a   native   of   New   York    State, 

:ied  at  Phillips   Exeter  Academy   and  at   Harvard 


College.  His  first  plunge  into  life  was  as  a  reporter 
on  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  calling  he  followed 
for  a  year,  and  then  entered  Wall  Street  as  an  official 
of  a  bank  where  the  chance  for  rapid  rise  was  good 
and  the  opportunities  for  personal  initiative  many. 

Bernard  Nadal  Baker,  one  of  the  five  men  named  by 
President  Wilson  to  form  the  first  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Shipping  Board,  comes  from  Baltimore.  He 
has  served  on  important  Maryland  and  national  con- 
servation commissions.  Johns  Hopkins  University  also 
has  the  benefit  of  his  administrative  ability,  he  being 
a  director  of  that  institution.  He  was  for  thirty  years 
with  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  as  its  president,  and 
his  own  experiences  with  foreign  competitors  of  Ameri- 
can-owned and  manned  lines  have  enabled  him  to  speak 
authoritatively  to  executive  and  legislative  investi- 
gators of  contemporary  conditions  of  commerce. 

Sir  Albert  Stanley,  member  of  Lloyd-George's  new 
cabinet,  is  of  unusual  interest  to  Americans.  Although 
born  in  England  he  was  brought  to  this  country  when 
an  infant.  Here  he  learned  American  ways  and  re- 
ceived American  business  training.  He  was  graduated 
from  Cornell  and  was  in  the  electric  railway  business 
in  Detroit,  and  in  New  Jersey  he  was  general  manager 
of  the  public  service  railways.  In  London  he  has  been 
the  head  of  the  amalgamated  underground  system, 
which  carries  nearly  900,000.000  passengers  a  year  and 
receives  an  income  of  more  than  $25,000,000.  He  is 
the  "baby"  of  the  cabinet,  being  only  forty-one  years 
of  age. 

Leonida  Bissolati-Bergamschi,  leader  of  the  Reform 
Socialists  and  minister  without  portfolio  in  the  Italian 
cabinet,  has  been  honored  with  the  military  medal. 
The  circumstances  are  related  as  follows :  When  the 
last  Austro-Hungarian  offensive  began  in  the  Trentino 
Signor  Bissolati-Bergamschi  was  on  a  mission  to  Gen- 
eral Pennela.  The  Italian  forces  were  seriously 
menaced,  and  the  Italian  commander,  who  was  in  the 
first  line,  shouted  to  his  officers :  "I  have  only  one 
thing  to  ask  you  to  do,  and  that  is  to  take  a  rifle  and 
die  with  our  soldiers  for  the  honor  of  Italy."  Minister 
Bissolati-Bergamschi,  who  was  present,  addressed  the 
commander,  saying:  "General,  I  request  the  honor  of 
fighting  by  the  side  of  your  brave  soldiers."  He  then 
took  a  place  in  the  front  line  trenches. 

Dr.  Rosen,  Germany's  new  ambassador  at  The 
Hague,  acted  in  that  capacity  in  Lisbon  until  Portu- 
gal's intervention  in  the  war.  He  has  repeatedly 
played  an  important  role  in  the  political  history  of  the 
last  fifteen  years.  He  was  born  in  the  East,  where  his 
father  was  a  German  consul,  and  came  to  Berlin  in 
1888  as  teacher  of  Hindustani  at  the  Oriental  Semi- 
nary. Two  years  later  he  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  as  an  interpreter,  and  was  finally  appointed 
German  consul  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  there  that  the 
Kaiser  made  his  acquaintance  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  in  1899,  and  shortly  afterward  he  was  called  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  received  successive  pro- 
motions. In  addition  to  his  wide  political  experience 
Dr.  Rosen  is  an  expert  on  Eastern  conditions,  lan- 
guages, and  literature,  and  is  also  famous  as  a  con- 
versationalist. 


A  recent  patent  application  in  England  is  based 
upon  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  milk 
for  human  consumption.  It  is  claimed  that  a  whole- 
some and  inexpensive  substitute  can  be  made  from 
peanuts,  soya  beans,  sugar,  water,  and  the  mineral 
salts  found  in  milk.  In  commenting  on  this  new 
process  the  Yorkshire  Observer  gives  the  following 
synopsis  of  the  patent :  In  200  pints  of  pure  water  at 
176  degrees  Fahrenheit  are  dissolved  400  grains  of 
potassium  phosphate,  or  the  equivalent  amount  of 
sodium  phosphate;  sufficient  sugar  is  added  to  give  4.5 
per  cent  to  the  finished  milk  and  forty  pounds  of  meal 
prepared  from  one  of  the  above  nuts,  blanched.  The 
solution  is  boiled  in  a  steam-jacketed  pan,  then  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  a  vacuum  pan,  and  finally 
treated  with  a  culture  of  lactic  bacteria  until  the  re- 
quired acidity  is  obtained.  It  is  afterwards  pasteur- 
ized at  140  to  158  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes,  cooled,  and  stirred,  while  .05  to  .11  per 
cent  of  citric  acid  is  added.  The  milk  so  produced,  it 
is  stated,  may  be  condensed  and  sold  in  tins  in  the 
usual  way  or  dried  to  a  powder  and  sold  in  bottles.  It 
may  be  given  a  certain  percentage  of  cream  by  the 
addition  of  cocoanut  or  one  of  the  other  tasteless  nut 
fats,  the  fat  being  added  when  the  substance  is  in  the 
vacuum  pan.  It  may  be  cultured  by  the  aid  of  lactic 
bacteria  to  give  a  table  cream  or  a  soured  mass  for 
making  into  cheese.  The  residual  meals,  rejected  after 
the  special  factors  required  have  been  taken  from  them, 
are  mixed,  dried  until  they  contain  only  10  per  cent  of 
water,  and  used  as  food  for  cattle. 


Throughout  the  tropical  Orient  the  natives  employ  a 
substitute  for  tobacco  consisting  of  a  slice  of  arica- 
palm  nut,  wrapped  in  betel  leaf,  flavored  with  a  fine 
lime  made  of  native  sea  shells,  and  colored  with  car- 
mine. The  habit  is  universal,  especially  with  the 
women,  and  sellers  of  "betel  nut"  may  be  seen  on  many 
of  the  street  corners  in  Saigon  and  other  cities  of  Indo- 
China. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

» 

Ben  Bolt. 
Don't   you   remember  sweet  Alice,    Ben   Bolt, — 

Sweet  Alice  whose  hair  was  so  brown, 
Who  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her  a  smile 

And  trembled  with   fear  at  your   frown  ? 
In  the   old  churchyard  in   the  valley,   Bent  Bolt, 

In    a   corner   obscure    and   alone, 
They  have  fitted  a  slab  of  the  granite  so  gray, 

And  Alice  lies  under  the  stone. 

Under   the   hickory  tree,    Ben   Bolt, 

Which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
Together   we've   laid   in   the   noonday   shade, 

And  listened  to  Appleton's  mill. 
The  mill-wheel  has  fallen  to  pieces,   Ben  Bolt, 

The  rafters   have   tumbled  in, 
And  a  quiet  which  crawls  round  the  walls  as  you  gaze 

Has   followed  the   olden   din. 

Do  you  mind  of  the  cabin  of  logs,  Ben  Bolt, 

At  the  edge  of  the  pathless  wood, 
And   the   button-ball   tree   with   its   motley   limbs, 

Which   nigh   by  the   doorstep   stood? 
The  cabin  to  ruin  has  gone,   Ben   Bolt, 

The  tree  you  would  seek  for  in  vain ; 
And  where  once  the  lords  of  the  forest  waved 

Are   grass   and   the   golden   grain. 

And  don't  you  remember  the  school,  Ben  Bolt, 

With  the  master  so  cruel  and  grim, 
And  the  shaded  nook  in  the  running  brook 

Where  the  children  went  to  swim? 
Grass  grows  on  the   master's  grave,   Ben  Bolt, 

The  spring  of  the  brook  is  dry, 
And  of  all  the  boys  who  were  schoolmates  then 

There  are  only  you  and  I. 

There  is  change  in  the  things  I  loved,  Ben  Bolt, 

They  have  changed  from  the  old  to  the  new ; 
But  I   feel  in  the  deeps  of  my  spirit  the  truth, 

There  never  was  change  in  you. 
Twelvemonths  twenty  have  passed,  Ben  Bolt, 

Since  first  we  were  friends — yet  I  hail 
Your  presence  a  blessing,  your  friendship  a  truth, 

Ben   Bolt  of  the  salt-sea  gale. 

— Thomas  Dunn  English. 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 
How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view! 
The    orchard,    the    meadow,    the    deep-tangled    wildwood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew  ! 
The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by  it, 

The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell, 
The   cot   of  my   father,    the   dairy-house   nigh   it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,   the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-covered  vessel   I   hailed  as  a   treasure, 

For   often   at  noon,   when   returned   from  the  field, 
I   found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 

And  quick  to   the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell; 
Then  soon,  with  the   emblem  of  truth   overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,   it  rose  from  the  well — 
The   old  oaken  bucket,   the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips ! 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  would  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

The   brightest   that   beauty    or    revelry    sips. 
And  now,   far  removed  from  the  loved  habitation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well ! 

— Samuel   Woodworth. 


Twenty  Years  Ago. 
I've  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom,  I've  sat  beneath  the  tree, 
Upon  the  schoolhouse  playground,  that  sheltered  you  and  me  ; 
But   none  were   there   to   greet  me,   Tom ;   and   few  were   left 

to  know, 
Who  played  with   us  upon  the  green   some   twenty  years  ago. 

The  grass  is  just  as  green,  Tom ;  barefooted  boys  at  play 
Were  sporting,  just  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits  just  as  gay. 
But    the    "master"    sleeps    upon    the    hill,    which,    coated    o'er 

with   snow, 
Afforded   us   a   sliding-place   some   twenty   years    ago. 

The  old  schoolhouse  is  altered  now;  the  benches  are  replaced 
By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same  our  jackknives  once  defaced; 
But  the   same   old  bricks  are  in   the  wall,   the  bell   swings   to 

and  fro ; 
Its  music's  just  the  same,  dear  Tom,  'twas  twenty  years  ago. 

The  boys  were  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  that  same  old 

tree ; 
I    have    forgot   the   name   just   now — you've    played   the    same 

with  me, 
On    that   same    spot;    'twas   played   with    knives,    by    throwing 

so  and  so ; 
The  loser  had  a  task  to  do,  there,  twenty  years  ago. 

The  river's  running  just  as  still;  the  willows  on  its  side 
Are  larger  than  they  were,  Tom;  the  stream  appears  less  wide; 
But    the    grape-vine    swing    is    ruined    now,    where    once    we 

played  the  beau, 
And   swung   our   sweethearts — pretty  girls — just   twenty   years 

ago. 

The  spring  that  bubbled  'neath  the  hill,  close  by  the  spreading 

beech, 
Is  very  low — 'twas  then  so  high  that  we  could  scarcely  reach  ; 
And,  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drink,  dear  Tom,  I  started  so, 
To  see  how  sadly  I  am  changed  since  twenty  years  ago. 

Near  by  that  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know  I  cut  your  name, 
Your   sweetheart's   just    beneath    it,    Tom,    and   you   did    mine 

the  same ; 
Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  bark,   'twas  dying  sure 

but  slow, 
Just  as  she  died,  whose  name  you  cut,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
My  lids  have  4ong  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came  to  my  eyes  ; 
I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well,  those  early  broken  ties; 
I  visited  the  old  churchyard,  and  took  some  flowers  to  strew 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Some  are  in  the  churchyard  laid,  some  sleep  beneath  the  sea  ; 
But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  you  and  me; 
And  when  our  time  shall  come,  Tom,  and  we  are  called  to  go, 
I  hope  they'll  lay  us  where  we  played  just  twenty  years  ago. 

— Francis   Huston. 
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INSIDE  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


Herbert  Bayard  Swope  Throws    Light    on   Many  Phases  of 
German  Life  and  Thought  That  Have  Been  Obscure. 


For  two  and  a  half  years  Germany  has  been  a  sealed 
book.  Not  that  we  have  not  had  hundreds  of  articles 
written  about  her  by  journalists,  travelers,  merchants, 
and  others,  purporting  to  give  correct  information  as 
to  her  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions ;  but 
that  these  sources  of  information  have  been  so  con- 
tradictory that  one  is  left  utterly  at  sea  as  to  what 
conclusion  he  is  to  arrive  at.  Stories  of  extreme  short- 
age come  out  side  by  side  with  tales  of  plenty  from 
witnesses  of  apparently  equal  credibility.  We  can  form 
no  idea  of  how  far  the  optimistic  observers  have  been 
personally  conducted,  just  as  Catherine  the  Great 
showed  Count  de  Segur  ideally  happy  and  prosperous 
peasants  in  a  village  specially  constructed  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Frenchman's  visit. 

The  veil  is  lifted  a  little  by  Herbert  Swope  in  his 
recent  volume,  so  recent  indeed  as  to  include  the  death 
of  Francis  Joseph  and  the  Teutonic  institution  of  a 
Polish  kingdom.  Mr.  Swope  is  a  trained  journalist, 
and  as  the  representative  of  the  New  York  World 
was  in  Germany  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
war.  He  has  now  returned  to  this  country,  after  an- 
other sojourn  in  Germany  of  several  months  in  the 
latter  part  of  1916.  He  enjoyed  a  wide  and  apparently 
confidential  acquaintance  among  leading  statesmen  and 
men  of  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  managed  occasion- 
ally to  escape  the  strict  surveillance  exercised  over  for- 
eigners, and  especially  correspondents. 

The  whole  tone  of  his  book  is  fair  and  judicial.  He 
has  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  German  people,  but  this 
has  not  blinded  him  to  many  inconsistencies  and  short- 
comings that  cloud  their  vision  of  things  as  they  are. 
He  has  had  many  frank  interviews  with  the  men  who 
count  and  he  traces  the  change  of  opinion  in  Germany 
in  the  course  of  two  years  of  war  in  manner  that 
merits  confidence.  His  conclusions  may  be  wrong  in 
certain  regards,  but  his  training  as  an  observer,  his 
opportunities  for  comparison,  his  acquaintance  with 
men  of  affairs,  and  his  freedom  from  bias  give  a 
higher  degree  of  credibility  to  what  he  has  written 
than  is  obtained  by  any  similar  work  hitherto.  It  is 
indeed  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  President  Wil- 
son's pet  investigator,  William  Bayard  Hale. 

The  opening  chapter,  entitled  "The  Four  Ways  To- 
ward Peace,"  contains  a  keen  analysis  of  intelligent 
German  opinion  toward  peace  possibilities,  much  of 
which  will  come  with  surprise  to  the  reader.  The  ob- 
stacles to  peace  seemed  well-nigh  insurmountable: 

How  they  were  to  be  removed  was  a  subject  that  I  could 
bring  Germans  high  or  low  to  talk  of  only  with  difficulty. 
It  is  one  that  they  do  not  let  themselves  think  about  often 
for  fear  the  outlook  may  take  on  an  even  darker  hue  than 
it  now  wears. 

For  they  do  not  delude  themselves  in  Germany,  they  do 
not  underestimate  the  danger  of  their  position ;  they  know 
how  terrific  is  the  battle  being  waged  against  them,  and  they 
know,  too,  that  if  it  is  carried  to  the  end  they  must  lose. 
They  realize  this,  but  they  hope  that  this  end  may  be  averted. 
How  this  can  be  they  are  not  sure,  for  slowly  they  are  realiz- 
ing that  the  Allies  have  no  thought  of  quitting. 

The  logicians  in  Germany,  who  are  now  for  the  first  time 
shaking  off  the  influence  of  their  personal  interest  in  the 
outcome  and  are  able  to  examine  the  peace  thesis  objectively, 
have  reduced  the  subject  to  four  propositions.  Peace  can 
come,  they  declare  : 

First,  through  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Allies  by  Ger- 
many. 

Second,  through  the  complete  defeat  of  Germany  by  the 
Allies. 

Third,  through  a  compromise  and  a  return  in  effect  to  the 
status  quo  ante. 

Fourth,  through  the  liberalization  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. 

In  that  fourth  proposition  lies  the  most  astounding  de- 
velopment of  the  two  years  of  war,  and  the  touchstone  that 
may  yet  bring  order  to  chaotic   Europe. 

The  first  two  propositions  are  rejected  as  out  of  the 
question.  Germany  today  nourishes  no  hope  that  she 
can  conquer  the  world.  And  on  the  other  hand  she  is 
equally  confident  that  she  can  not  be  conquered.  The 
third  proposition,  that  of  a  peace  through  compromise, 
is  still  held  to  be  a  possibility: 

What  if  the  alliance  of  these  against  us  be  broken?  the 
Germans  ask.  What  if  Russia  should  turn  from  enemy  into 
friend  ?  they  add.  The  statesmen  of  Germany  regard  this 
as  a  contingency  graced  by  hope.  Not  a  word  do  the  cen- 
sors permit  to  get  out  on  this  subject,  not  a  chance  does  the 
government  fail  to  use  to  deny  the  possibility ;  but  despite 
these  subterfuges  it  is  an  open  secret  in  German  official 
circles  that  possible  Russian  defection  from  the  alliance  is  a 
grave  factor  in  the  life-and-death  struggle  Germany  is 
waging.  .  .  .  Russia  is  the  German  hope,  Italy  the  Ger- 
man disappointment  in  the  war.  How  far  this  hope  will 
materialize  can  not  yet  be  said ;  but  the  hope  is  vital  and  one 
that  is  being  freely  mentioned  in  private  official  discussions. 

Japan  also  enters  into  their  calculations,  and  the 
opinions  gleaned  by  Mr.  Swope  should  be  of  great  in- 
terest in  the  United  States: 

When  the  Germans  talk  of  a  new  alinement  of  the  world 
powers  and  speak  of  Russia  as  fighting  with  them,  they  also 
talk  of  Japan  as  their  accessory.  The  political  censors  per- 
mit  no  unkind  word  to  be  said  about  Japan.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  references  as  have  been  made  have  always 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Japan  is  now  assuming  a  negative 
position  in  the  war. 

It  is  an  accepted  belief  in  Germany  that  Japan  and  Russia 
have  reconciled  their  differences,  and  that  their  futures  are 
bound  together,  and  to  this  future  there  are  many  Germans 
who  believe  their  country  will  be  a  contributory  factor.  .  .  . 
From   such   an   alliance   they   see   great   possibilities   in   that 


Germany  will  contribute  leadership  and  system,  Russia  re- 
sources and  power,  and  Japan  adaptability  and  bold  enter- 
prise. 

In  a  sly  way  some  of  those  now  advocating  the  ruthless 
Lusitania  type  of  submarine  warfare,  which  admittedly  is 
aimed  primarily  at  the  United  States,  believe  that  their  ad- 
vocacy of  this  course  is  a  support  to  the  Russo-Japenese 
coalition,  basing  their  belief  on  the  hostility  they  fancy  exists 
between   America   and  Japan. 

In  Mr.  Swope's  opinion  the  fourth  way  out,  the  liber- 
alization of  the  German  Empire,  is  the  avenue  most 
likely  to  be  followed.  It  is  a  subject  which  Germans  are 
reluctant  to  discuss,  but  when  they  do  so  the  genera] 
view  is  that  reform  is  desirable,  but  that  it  should 
come  after  the  war,  because  if  instituted  now  it  would 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  forced  upon  them 
by  the  Allies.  However,  circumstances  may  arise  that 
may  hasten  the  change.  In  the  author's  view  the 
move  toward  and  certainty  of  political  liberalization  is 
the  most  astounding  fact  an  observer  in  the  empire 
meets,  excepting  only  the  spirit  of  determination 
against  being  conquered,  and  it  was  discussed  freely  by 
no  less  a  man  than  Alfred  Zimmerman,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  The  following 
is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  feeling  in  Germany  today 
and  goes  far  to  explain  the  attitude  toward  political 
reform : 

Beneath  all  these  attributes  there  is  to  be  seen  and  felt  a 
subtle  change  in  the  fabric  of  the  German  spirit.  From  a 
certainty  of  victory,  it  has  been  inexorably  pressed  down  to 
a  fear  of  defeat.  From  the  ambition  of  world  dominance, 
it  has  changed  to  a  struggle  for  existence.  From  the  hope 
of  conquest,  it  has  shifted  to  a  determination  not  to  be  con- 
quered. Exaltation  has  given  way  to  desperation,  and  the 
fear  that  Germany  once  sought  to  impose  on  others  is  now 
being  imposed  by  others  upon  Germany. 

The  author  is  convinced  that  the  German  determi- 
nation to  hold  out  and  resist  to  the  last  can  not  be 
broken,  and  that  if  worst  came  to  worst  the  German 
women  would  arm  themselves  and  go  into  the  trenches, 
but  the  reader  is  tempted  to  deduce  from  the  emphasis 
continually  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
courage  that  the  authorities  are  somewhat  worried  as 
to  the  national  morale. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  Germany  hates 
America,  nay  hates  America  even  more  than  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Swope  might  well  have  quoted  the  story 
told  of  Colonel  House  in  Berlin,  who  was  shown 
every  courtesy,  was  constantly  attended  so  that  he 
could  see  only  what  he  was  wanted  to  see,  and  who 
was  told  that  Germany  was  very  friendly.  The  story 
goes  that  the  only  .occasion  on  which  he  was  able  to 
elude  the  close  companionship  of  his  affable  mentor 
was  when  he  left  his  carriage  suddenly  to  go  into  a 
bank  to  get  some  money  changed,  and  on  this  occasion 
observed  through  the  cashier's  window  10-mark  notes 
bearing  the  inscription:  "Gott  strafe  England  und 
Amerika !" 

Throughout  Germany  today  the  hatred  for  America  is  bitter 
and  deep.  It  is  palpable  and  weighs  one  down.  All  the 
resentment,  all  the  blind  fury,  Germany  once  reserved  for 
England  alone  have  been  expanded  to  include  us,  and  have 
been    accentuated   in   the   expansion. 

The  Germans  have  an  outlet  for  their  feelings  against  Eng- 
land. They  express  themselves  on  the  battlefields  and 
through  the  Zeppelins  and  submarines ;  but  against  America 
they  lack  a  method  of  registering  their  enmity.  And  so  this 
bitterness  can  not  be  poured  out,  has  struck  in  and  saturated 
the  whole  empire. 

The  chagrin  and  humiliation  of  their  failure  to  end  the 
war  before  now  through  victory  is  visited  upon  America. 
The  failure  gave  birth  to  hatred.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Germany  the  belief  is  certain  and  unquali- 
fied that  had  it  not  been  for  American  moral  and  physical 
help  to  the  Allies  the  war  would  long  since  have  been  over. 
With  magnificent  disregard  of  the  checks  and  reverses,  both 
military  and  economic,  that  Germany  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  her  sons,  from  top  to  bottom,  say  that 
only  America  is  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the  war  is  now 
well  into  its  third  year,  and  the  more  pertinent  fact  that  as 
time  goes  on  the  German  chances  are  bound  to  grow  less. 

Concerning  the  newspapers  of  Germany  and  their 
influence  Mr.  Swope  has  some  interesting  things  to  say. 
The  journalist's  profession  hitherto  has  not  been  a 
high  one,  and  Germans,  seeing  the  venality  of  their 
own  press,  are  skeptical  as  to  the  honesty  of  that  else- 
where, no  matter  how  reputable.  He  believes,  however, 
that  a  change  is  inevitable  and  that  the  newspapers  will 
have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  political  reforms 
that  are  bound  to  come : 

The  newspapers  of  Germany  are  bound  to  play  a  big  part 
in  the  imminent  liberalization  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
governmental  attitude  is  still  largely  that  of  Bismarck  to- 
ward the  "reptile  press."  The  German  belief  in  the  venality 
of  the  press,  which  is  the  regular  theory  of  operation,  was 
shown  only  a  few  days  ago  when  a  story  emanating  from 
Holland  said  that  something  like  $50,000,000  had  been  spent 
by  Germany  in  two  years  for  the  subsidization  of  public 
opinion  in  neutral  countries,  and  it  was  added  that  some- 
thing like  $10,000,000  had  been  spent  in  this  country.  If  that 
is  true,  it  would  account  for  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Germans  believe  that  all  the  newspapers  in  America  not 
friendly  to  their  cause  are  bought  by  "British  gold,"  in  which 
class  they  place  the  New  York  Times  and  New  York  Tribune, 
and  also  the  World,  whenever  its  editorials  or  news  columns 
say  anything  unfriendly  from  the  German  point  of  view. 

Early  in  the  war  Zimmermann  said  that,  among  other 
things,  it  would  settle  one  interesting  point,  and  that  was 
whether  it  was  better  to  be  a  "journalistically  ruled  nation 
like  American  and  England,  or  a  non-journalistic  nation  like 
Germany."  I  asked  him  when  I  left  Berlin  in  the  autumn 
of  1916  if  he  had  reached  a  decision  on  this  point.  He  smiled 
and  said,  "Well,  perhaps  a  little  more  journalistic  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  government  might  be  a  good  thing 
for  Germany,  after  all." 

All  manner  of  interesting  topics  are  treated  by  Mr. 
Swope  in  his  fascinating  volume,  and  many  side-lights 


are  thrown  on  personages  concerning  whom  little  per- 
sonal information  appears  in  the  ordinary  news  col- 
umns. It  is,  for  example,  extremely  interesting  to  hear 
all  about  Ludendorff,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  the  "Mys- 
tery Man,"  because  he  is  always  associated  with 
Hindenburg  and  his  work  is  perhaps  more  important, 
and  yet  little  is  known  of  him  and  he  is  never  inter- 
viewed. A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Captain  Boelcke,  the 
greatest  of  all  Germany's  flying  men,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  the  "Knight  of  the  Air,"  and  to  the  work  of  this 
branch  of  the  service. 

Other  striking  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  measures 
taken  to  bar  spies  from  the  empire,  and  curious  stories 
of  the  work  of  the  secret  agents;  to  the  food  problem 
and  how  it  is  being  handled ;  to  conditions  in  Belgium 
and  Poland;  to  the  state  of  affairs  in,  and  strength  of, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey ;  and  to  the  relations  with 
neutrals.  In  this  latter  connection  Germans  can  not 
understand  why  opinion  has  turned  against  them  in 
neutral  countries  and  can  not  see  themselves  in  any 
way  to  blame.  Of  this  he  relates  an  amusing  experi- 
ence in  which  he  had  occasion  to  illustrate  his  point 
with  an  old  American  anecdote,  the  point  of  which 
was  not  lost  upon  his  auditor: 

It  is  a  blow  to  German  vanity  to  realize  that  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  those  in  arms  against  her  the  majority  of 
the  neutrals  also  oppose  her,  if  not  physically,  then  spiritually. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it 
should  be  against  Germany  ?"  a  well-known  official  of  the  em- 
pire asked. 

"Why  not  ask  what  is  the  matter  with  Germany  ?  Perhaps 
the  fault  is  with  her,"  was  the  answer,  and  then  to  give 
point  to  the  reply  the  German  was  told  the  story,  long  cur- 
rent in  America,  of  the  fond  parents  who  saw  their  soldier 
son  go  marching  by  with  his  company,  and  as  he  passed  ex- 
claimed :  "Look  at  them — every  one  out  of  step  excepting 
Mike  !"  Even  the  stanch  Germanism  of  the  hearer  was  not 
enough  to  keep  him  from  admitting  the  point  of  the  anec- 
dote. 

Inside  the  German  Empire,  1916.  By  Herbert  Bay- 
ard Swope.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2 
net. 


China  is  credited  with  having  nurtured  the  genius 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  writing  material  made 
from  fibrous  pulp,  and  some  investigators  profess  to 
have  found  evidences  that  paper  existed  in  the  Celes- 
tial kingdom  at  least  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  fact  is  fairly  well  established  that  when  the 
Arabs  defeated  a  raiding  army  of  Celestials  before  the 
gates  of  Samarkand,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, they  captured  a  party  of  Chinamen  who  were 
skilled  paper-makers.  It  was  from  this  city  of  Russian 
Turkistan,  once  the  capital  of  that  most  ruthless  of 
Mongol  princes,  Tamerlane,  that  the  art  of  these  cap- 
tives spread  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Northern 
Africa,  into  Moorish  Spain  and  finally  into  Italy,  where 
the  first  extensive  factories  were  established  in  1276  at 
Fabriano,  still  a  centre  of  the  paper  industry  in 
Southern  Europe.  The  Arabs  and  their  Persian  assist- 
ants are  supposed  to  have  used  flax  and  cotton  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  first  paper,  and  subsequently  rags 
were  extensively  utilized.  Cotton  and  linen  rags  are 
still  the  basis  of  the  best  grades  of  paper,  but  the 
articles  used  by  the  newspapers  is  made  exclusively  of 
wood  pulp.  In  the  United  States  black  spruce,  hem- 
lock, aspen  and  poplar  are  the  most  widely  used  woods, 
while  in  Europe  the  Scotch  fir  supplants  the  hemlock. 
England  manufactures  much  of  her  paper  from  esparto 
or  Spanish  grass,  which  has  been  quite  extensively  im- 
ported by  that  country  from  North  Africa  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Germany  and  France  use  quantities  of 
rye,  wheat,  oat,  and  barley  straw  in  the  paper-making 
industry.  The  widely-used  "India  paper''  comes  chiefly 
from  England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 
Its  name  is  a  misnomer  and  was  given  to  a  soft  quality 
of  Chinese  paper  introduced  into  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but,  like  many  other  commodities 
brought  from  the  Far  East  during  that  period,  it  was 
credited  to  India.  It  was  manufactured  from  rags,  and 
its  opacity  is  due  largely  to  the  admixture  of  mineral 
matter  with  the  fibre.  Its  thinness  is  due  to  special 
processes  of  "beating."  Up  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  all  paper  was  made  by  hand,  sheet 
by  sheet,  but  Louis  Robert,  a  humble  workman  in  the 
paper  mill  of  Didot,  at  Essones,  south  of  Paris,  in- 
vented a  machine  for  making  paper  in  an  endless  web. 
This  invention  was  developed  in  England.  The  first 
American  paper  mill  was  established  by  William  Rit- 
tenhouse  in  Roxborough,  near  Philadelphia,  eighty- 
three  years  after  the  first  permanent  English  settlement 
in  the  United  States  at  Jamestown. 


Throughout  the  country  Atami,  Japan,  is  famed  for 
its  geyser,  which  is  known  as  Oyu,  or  the  "Great  Hot 
Water."  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  and  breaks 
out  about  every  four  hours,  when  it  shoots  forth  boiling 
water  and  steam  with  great  force  and  noise.  It  origin- 
ally shot  straight  up  into  the  air,  but  is  now  partially 
confined  by  a  stone  that  is  placed  over  it.  Sometimes 
the  outburst  continues  for  more  than  twelve  hours,  such 
cases  occurring  several  times  a  year.  The  waters  are 
transparent  and  are  carried  through  pipes  to  the  various 
bathhouses. 


Nettles  in  great  quantities  are 
throughout  Germany  to  be  converted 
for  cotton. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Oil  stocks  have  had  an  inning,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  many  the  advance  is  not 
yet  ended.  Union,  Associated,  General  Pe- 
troleum, have  swung  upward  during  the  week, 
closing  strong  on  Tuesday.  There  are,  of 
course,  rumors  of  a  gigantic  merger,  and  such 
rumors  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket, though  oil  generally  is  advancing  all  over 
the  country. 

Mining  shares  have  made  no  advancements 
worthy  of  note,  though  Atlanta,  one  of  the 
low-priced  Goldfields,  is  reported  to  have  en- 
countered good  ore  at  great  depth,  which  has 
caused  something  of  a  flurry  in  that  stock. 
It  advanced  several  cents. 


Headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  a  syndicate 
of  bankers  is  offering  to  American  investors 
$250,000,000  one  and  two-year  SJ/2  per  cent. 
convertible  gold  notes  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  one- 
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year  notes,  due  February  1,  1918,  are  offered 
for  subscription  at  99.52  and  interest.  The 
longer  term  issue,  dated  like  the  short-time 
notes,  February  1,  1917,  and  due  two  years 
from  date,  are  offered  at  99.07  and  interest. 
The  yield  in  both  cases  is  6  per  cent.,  with 
interest  payable  February  1st  and  August  1st. 
As  security  for  this  loan  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  deposits  $300,- 
000,000  (present  market  value)  collateral  with 
the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
This  collateral  is  approved  by  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  and  includes  Canadian,  American,  and 
other  securities.  The  convertible  feature  is 
considered  an  attractive  one. 


The  Bank  of  Italy  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  its  directors  to  twenty-five.  Formerly 
there  were  twenty-one.  In  addition  to  the 
out-going  board  the  following  directors  have 
been  elected:  T.  S.  Hawkins,  James  A.  Baci- 
galupi,  Joseph  F.  Cavagnaro,  and  F.  Kronen- 
berg.  Headed  by  L.  Scatena,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  A.  P.  Giannini,  president,  the  out- 
going officers  were   all  reelected.     The  bank 
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increased  its  deposits  during  the  year — one  of 
marked  prosperity— by  $16,329,903.18,  totaling 
on   December  31st,  $36,804,775.71. 


Firms  having  trade  connections  with  Canada 
find  satisfaction  in  the  business  growth  of  the 
northern  country  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Canadian  exports  for  that  period  ex- 
ceeded imports  by  $249,088,274,  and  for  the 
six  months  ending  September,  1916,  the  ex- 
cess was  $141,100,898.  Improvement  from 
year  to  year  is  indicated  as  follows: 

1913  to   1914 $129,501,183 

1914to    1915 144,011,546 

1915  to   1916 285,022,72o 

1913  to   1916 $558,535,455 

The  total  deposits  of  Canadian  banks  on 
November  30th  last  was  $1,521,349,000,  as 
compared  with  $1,288,985,000  at  the  same 
date  in   1914,   an  increase  of  $232,364,000. 


As  a  result  of  the  general  advancement  in 
prices,  the  California  Cotton  Mills  enjoyed  a 
highly  prosperous  year.  A  quarterly  dividend 
was  paid  a  few  days  ago  of  $1.50  a  share,  an 
increase   of   25    cents   over   former   dividends. 


The  California-Oregon  Power  Company  in 
its  annual  report  to  stockholders  announces  its 
net  earnings  for  1916  as  $212,426.73. 


Application  has  been  filed  with  the  railroad 
commission  by  the  Pacific  Pipeline  Company 
for  authority  to  issue  $3,000,000,  ten-year,  6 
per  cent,  bonds,  dated  July  1,  1916,  and  sub- 
ject to  redemption  next  June  at  a  5  per  cent. 
premium.  An  eight-inch  oil  pipeline  is  being 
built  by  the  company  from  the  Midway-Sunset 
oil  fields  to  the  harbor  of  Ventura. 


To  pay  for  the  Oro  Electric  Company,  re- 
cently purchased,  to  reimburse  the  treasury 
for  purchase  of  underlying  bonds  and  for  cer- 
tain improvements,  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  has  sold  to  the  National  City 
Company  and  to  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.  $3,000,- 
000  general  and  refunding  5s. 


Charles  Sutro  has  bought  a  seat  on  the 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange, 
and  on  Tuesday  was  elected  to  membership. 
E.  F.  Walsh  is  another  recent  purchaser  of  a 
seat.  It  is  understood  that  each  seat  sold 
for  $10,000.  

A  compilation  by  the  foreign  trade  depart- 
ment of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  shows  that  the  United  States,  even  at 
the  unusually  low  figure  of  $92,000,000  now 
estimated  for  its  1915  output,  still  outranks  by- 
far  any  other  country  of  the  world  except  the 
Transvaal  mining  region  of  South  Africa,  and 
that  we  still  supply  our  normal  20  per  cent, 
of  the  gold  output  of  the  world.  Our  pro- 
duction in  the  decade  ending  with  1916  was 
in  round  terms  $950,000,000,  or  an  average 
of  $95,000,000  a  year,  while  the  output  of  the 
world  in  that  period  was  about  $3,420,000,000. 
Thus  our  own  gold  production  in  the  decade 
ending  with  1916  has  been  slightly  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total  for  that 
period.  There  have  been  only  a  half-dozen 
occasions  in  our  history  in  which  the  gold 
output  of  the  country  exceeded  the  estimate 
now  named  for  1916,  the  highest  record  in 
any  year  having  been  that  of  1915,  $101,000,- 
000.  Going  still  further  back,  the  compila- 
tion shows  that  the  United  States  has  sup- 
plied nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world's  gold 
output  since  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
world's  production  of  gold  from  1492  to  the 
end  of  1916  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$16,600,000,000,  while  in  the  same  period  the 
production  from  mines  in  the  United  States 
was  $3,925,000,000,  or  about  23  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  production  in  that  period,  1492  to 
1917.  

The  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  whose 
home  office  is  in  Chicago,  has  opened  a  branch 
in  San  Francisco.  The  business  of  the  Harris 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  in  California  will  be 
confined  exclusively  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  carefully  selected  government,  municipal, 
railroad,  and  public  service  corporation  bonds. 
It  is  represented  here  by  Gilbert  H.  A.  Rich. 


The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has 
reached  out  to  San  Francisco  with  a  branch 
of  that  great  financial  house,  with  offices  in 
the  Insurance  Building.  Frank  C.  Mortimer, 
until  recently  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Berkeley,  and  well  known  in  finan- 
cial circles,  has  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast 
representative.  

The  explanation  of  President  Grace,  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  for  the  fact  that 
Hadfield's,  Limited,  of  Great  Britain,  were 
able  to  underbid  American  munition  makers 
to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  recent  inquiry 
for  naval  shell  prices,  certainly  seems  plaus- 
ible enough  (says  the  New  York  Post).  Mr. 
Grace  remarked  that  inasmuch  as  the  British 
navy  has  been  in  action  but  little  in  the  war, 
it  was   entirely  conceivable  that  the  English 


government  had  a  considerable  surplus  of 
naval  shells  on  hand  which  it  might  be  will- 
ing to  have  its  munition  manufacturers 
"dump"  on  our  market  "and  turn  the  pro- 
ceeds into  shells  for  use  on  the  battlefield." 
lnis,  if  true,  would  be  reassuring,  and  would 
explain  a  good  deal.  It  would  explain  why- 
England  allowed  Hadfield's  to  bid  on  the  offer, 
when  the  general  belief  was  that  Great 
Britain  herself  would  need  every  shell  her 
own  munitions  plants  could  turn  out ;  it  would 
explain  how  Hadfield's  could  underbid  all 
American  manufacturers;  it  would  clear 
American  manufacturers  of  the  charge  of  be- 
ing "unpatriotic" ;  and  it  would  be  more  re- 
assuring as  to  the  prospect  of  international 
competition   after  the  war. 


Preliminary  figures  give  the  amount  of  cot- 
ton consumed  in  the  United  States  during  De- 
cember, 1916,  as  536,587  running  bales  (count- 
ing round  as  half  bales),  compared  with 
555,005  bales  for  December,  1915.  Cotton  on 
hand  in  consuming  establishments  on  Decem- 
ber 31st  was  2,362,960  bales,  against  1,853,046 
bales  on  the  same  date  in  1915,  and  the 
amount  in  public  storage  and  at  compresses 
was  4,065,178  bales,  compared  with  5,195,653 
bales.  Linters  not  included  above  were  69,610 
bales  consumed  during  December,  1916,  and 
76,932  bales  in  1915;  106.627  bales  on  hand 
in  consuming  establishments  on  December  31, 
1916,  and  110,222  bales  in  1915;  and  142,472 
bales  in  public  storage  and  at  compresses  in 
1916,  and  149,042  bales  in  1915.  The  imports 
of  foreign  cotton  during  December,  1916, 
amounted  to  34,339  bales  of  500  pounds  each, 
against  43,724  bales  for  the  same  month  in 
1915. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


John  Burroughs,  the  dean  of  American  na- 
ture writers,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for 
essays  and  belles  lettres  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters. This  medal  is  awarded  annually  by  the 
academy  for  the  most  distinguished  work  in 
the  field  of  letters  and  art,  and  among  those 
who  have  received  the  honor  in  former  years 
are  William  Rutherford  Mead,  of  the  firm  of 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  for  architecture ;  Au- 
gustus St.  Gaudens,  for  sculpture ;  James 
Ford  Rhodes,  for  history,  and  William  Dean 
Howells,    for   fiction. 

Poetry  of  Chicago  has  awarded  to  John 
Gould  Fletcher,  for  his  group  of  poems  en- 
titled "Arizona,"  the  one-hundred-dollar  prize 
which  it  offered  for  the  best  poem,  or  group 
of  poems,  published  in  its  pages  during  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  is  a  native  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  is  at  present  in  Eng- 
land. Beside  his  contribution  to  the  Imagist 
anthologies,  he  has  written  two  volumes  of 
verse,  "Irraditions :  Sand  and  Spray"  and 
"Goblins  and  Pagodas,"  both  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The  prize-win- 
ning group  of  poems  was  included  in  "Some 
Imagist  Poets,  1916,"  brought"  out  by  the  same 
firm. 

"Visions  and  Beliefs  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land," by  Lady  Gregory,  author  of  "Irish  Folk 
History  Plays,"  "Seven  Short  Plays,"  etc.,  will 
be  published  by  the  Putnams  early  this  year. 

The  John  Lane  Company  is  publishing  Isaac 
F.  Marcosson's  new  book,  "The  War  After 
the  War."  It  will  include  in  amplified  form 
the  striking  series  of  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which 
attracted  such  wide  attention  and  which  are 
the  result  of  a  first-hand  investigation  in 
England  and  France.  In  addition  there  will 
be  a  character  study  of  Lloyd-George,  and  a 
personality  sketch  of  Hughes  of  Australia, 
the  overseas  premier  who  waked  up  England 
to  the  result  of  the  post-war  commercial 
struggle. 

E.  Standard  Thomas  has  in  press  for  early 
publication  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  a  stimulating 
statement  of  fundamental  principles  of  sing- 
ing, written  in  response  to  the  repeated  re- 
quests by  the  author's  pupils.  The  book  is  to 
be  entitled  "Scientific  Singing,"  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  increase  people's  desire  to  sing,  to 
show  that  the  study  of  singing  is  of  practical 
value  in  everyday  living,  and  to  prove  that  it 
is  intelligence  that  makes  the  singer  rather 
than  accident  of  birth  favoring  one  with  a 
rare  voice. 

The  John  Lane  Company  went  to  press 
with  the  second  edition  of  Katrina  Trask's 
"The  Invisible  Balance  Sheet"  in  less  than 
two  weeks  after  publication. 

With  the  publication  of  the  second  edition 
of  "Father  Payne"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons), 
announcement  is  made  of  its  authorship,  re- 
garding which  there  have  been  so  much  spec- 
ulation and  not  a  few  happy  guesses.  Those 
critics  who  boldly  subscribed  to  the  view 
that  the  book  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson  are  vindicated.  Mr.  Ben- 
son explains  his  reason  for  originally  issuing 
the  book  without  the  author's  name :  "I  have 
myself  always  had  a  secret  inclination  to  pub- 
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lish  my  books  anonymously,  and  I  have  pub- 
lished seven  of  my  books  so,  four  of  which 
have  been,  from  the  point  of  view  of  circu- 
lation, the  most  successful  books  I  have 
written :  'The  Upton  Letters,'  'The  College 
Window,'  'The  House  of  Quiet,'  and  'The 
Thread  of  Gold.'  The  advantage  of  anony- 
mous publication  is  that  the  book  is  judged 
on  its  merits,  and  owes  nothing  to  the 
writer's   position   or  friends." 

Miss  Annie  S.  Peck,  the  mountain  climber, 
lecturer,  author,  and  expert  on  South 
America,  has  recently  returned  from  her  sixth 
visit  to  that  continent.  Miss  Peck's  tour  was 
of  a  unique  character,  as  she  is  undoubtedly 
the  only  person  who  has  visited  South 
America  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  friend- 
ship and  trade  by  means  of  illustrated  lec- 
tures in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  on  the  United 
States  and  American  industries.  The  tour 
was  of  ten  months'  duration,  beginning  No- 
vember 27,    1915. 

"The  Cambridge  History  of  American 
Literature,"  edited  by  Professors  W.  P.  Trent, 
John  Erskine,  Carl  Van  Doren,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  S.  P.  Sherman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  has  been  planned  to  supple- 
ment the  "Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature"  with  an  account  of  the  body  of 
writing  in  English  produced  within  the  United 
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States.  The  work  will  be  published  in  three 
volumes  by  the  Putnams.  Volume  I  will  be 
issued  soon. 

"Mendel"  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by 
Gilbert  Cannan,  announced  for  future  publi- 
cation by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The  book  is  said  to  be  the  story  of  London 
life — of  life  among  the  artists.  Its  hero  is  a 
young  Polish  Jew  who,  teaching  himself 
painting,  is  carried  by  his  talent  through 
many   circles   of  society. 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty  years  before 
Christ  men  were  even  then  insisting  that 
woman's  place  was  in  the  home,  and  they  had, 
evidently,  the  same  reasons  that  prevail  today 
for  so  thinking.  We  have  as  proof  that  no 
woman  should  dabble  in  politics  the  following 
poem,  taken  from  "Lyrics  from  the  Chinese," 
translated  by  Helen  Waddell,  a  second  edition 
of  which  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are 
just  importing  from  England : 
The     wise     man's     wisdom     is     our     strength,     the 

woman's  wisdom  is  our  bane, 
The  men  build  up  the  city  walls  for  women  to  tear 

down  again. 
No   man   from   any   woman's    wit  hath   yet  learned 

aught  of  any  worth, 
For    wise    is    she,    but    unto    ill,    to    bring   disorder 

on  the  earth. 
What  does   she   in   affairs  of  state?      Her  place   is 

in   the    inner   room. 
Her  wisdom  doth  least  hurt  in  this,   to   mind  the 

silkworm   and  the  loom. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

King  of  the  Khyber  Rifles. 

Ever  since  Kipling  wrote  "Kim"  we  have 
been  in  a  somewhat  credulous  state  of  mind 
concerning  the  subtleties  of  the  Indian  Secret 
Service.  Kipling  undoubtedly  intended  to 
present  a  correct  picture.  Certainly  he  pre- 
sented a  fascinating  picture,  and  one  free 
from  those  elements  of  a  purely  fanciful  ro- 
mance that  we  find  so  abundantly  in  this  glit- 
tering story  by  Talbot  Mundy. 

The  central  idea  of  the  story  is  the  effort 
of  German  agents  to  promote  disaffection  in 
India  and  to  persuade  the  Mohammedan  tribes 
to  the  north  of  the  Khyber  Pass  to  proclaim 
a  Jenad,  or  Holy  War.  Captain  King  of  the 
Secret  Service  is  sent  through  the  pass  in 
order  to  discover  the  mysterious  Khinjan 
Caves,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  revolutionary  movement  and 
of  the  weird  and  beautiful  woman  whose  in- 
fluence over  the  native  tribes  may  be  either 
for  good  or  evil.  His  experiences  are  terri- 
fying and  tremendous,  and  while  we  are 
hardly  competent  to  pronounce  on  the  ethno- 
logical accuracy  of  the  narrative  we  are 
vividly  reminded  of  Rider  Haggard's  "She" 
by  the  description  of  the  mummified  remains 
of  a  Roman  general  and  a  beautiful  Roman 
woman  lying  side  by  side  in  the  terrible  fast- 
nesses of  the  Khinjan  Caves.  The  story  is 
told  with  an  exceptional  and  distinctive  power 
and  we  may  therefore  easily  forgive  a  some- 
what excessive  emphasis  on  its  romantic  side. 

King  of  the  Khyber  Rifles.  By  Talbot 
Mundy.  Indianapolis :  Bobbs-Merrill  Company ; 
$1.35    net. 


Understanding  Germany. 

Under  the  title  of  "Understanding  Ger- 
many" Max  Eastman  tells  the  only  way  to  end 
war.  He  is  the  type  of  radical  with  ingrow- 
ing cleverness  who  attributes  to  capitalists 
and  statesmen  Macchiavellian  plots  and  de- 
signs of  which  they  never  dreamed.  In  simple 
negotiations  of  humdrum  character  he  sees 
marvelous  schemes.  Of  course  he  makes  all 
manner  of  unfounded  statements  and  draws 
unwarranted  conclusions,  but  why  worry  about 
facts  when   fancies  make   a  better  argument  ? 

He  finds  that  war  is  the  functioning  of  two 
instinctive  dispositions — "pugnacity,"  and  "gre- 
gariousness,"  or  the  "herd  instinct."  These 
instincts  can  not  be  eradicated,  but  they  may 
be  turned  to  other  objects  than  those  now 
pursued,  and  thereby  be  made  to  serve  a  good 
purpose.  It  is  the  mission  of  International 
Socialism  to  bring  this  about.  The  one  worth- 
while feature  of  the  book  is  the  author's  chap- 
ter on  "Understanding  Germany,"  in  which  he 
analyzes  the  philosophical  theory  whereby  the 
German  believes  that  he  is  enjoying  freedom 
under  an  autocratic  government.  J.  B.  L. 

Understanding  Germany.  By  Max  Eastman. 
New  York:    Mitchell  Kennerley;  §1.25  net. 


Plays  by  Augier. 
Emile  Augier  began  to  write  plays  in  1344, 
and  considering  the  high  quality  of  the  work 
he  has  been  producing  so  steadily  it  is 
strange  that  we  have  had  to  wait  so  long 
for  adequate  translations.  Mr.  Barrett  H. 
Clark  now  gives  us  four  of  these  plays,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  meet  with 
such  a  welcome  as  to  justify  a  continuation. 
The  four  now  published  are  "Olympe's  Mar- 
riage," "Monsieur  Poirier's  Son-in-Law," 
"The  House  of  Fourchambault,"  and  "The 
Post-Script."  Augier  chooses  always  the 
middle  class  for  his  theme,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  he  chooses  also  virtue  and  a  reason- 
able conventionality  for  his  championship. 
Since  Brander  Matthews  has  already  com- 
mitted himself  to  an  opinion  of  one  of  these 
plays,  "Monsieur  Poirier's  Son-in-Law,"  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  quote  his  verdict  that 
"the  tone  of  the  play  is  so  honest,  healthy, 
and  hardy  and  its  literary  quality  is  so  high 
that  I  am  never  tired  of  reading  it  and 
praising    it."      Mr.    Knopf's    "borzoi"    imprint 


has    already   become    the   unfailing   indication 
of  something  particularly  good. 

Four  Plays.  By  Emile  Augier.  Translated  by 
Barrett  H.  Clark.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf; 
$1.50. 


The  Religion  ol  Experience. 

Horace  J.  Bridges  is  one  of  the  few  ethical 
writers  of  today  who  are  sure  of  an  au- 
dience, and  he  owes  this  distinction  as  much 
to  his  sincerity  as  to  his  literary  grace.  In 
this  volume  we  have  eight  essays  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  sketch  the  future  course  of 
religious  evolution,  and  if  he  gives  a  rude 
shock  to  theological  conservation  he  will  none 
the  less  delight  those  who  expect  much  from 
a  human  thought  finally  liberated  from  creeds 
that  have  become  a  mere  convention. 

Mr.  Bridges  believes  that  there  has  been 
too  much  concentration  upon  the  unique  mis- 
sion of  Christ.  That  mission,  he  says,  was 
not  unique,  since  there  have  been  other 
saviors  whose  efforts  at  human  regeneration 
have  been  equally  successful.  Socrates,  he 
says,  was  such  a  savior,  since  he  gave  to 
mankind  a  method  and  a  secret  "which  form 
a  necessary  part  of  human  salvation." 
Socrates  was  able  to  create  the  spiritual  life 
in  others.  He  made  men  ashamed  of  the 
base  and  mean.  He  furnished  an  example  of 
"unsurpassable  human  grandeur"  which  en- 
titles him  to  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  Re- 
deemers. Christianity,  says  Mr.  Bridges, 
should  be  more  democratic.  It  should  recog- 
nize its  debt  to  all  the  great  teachers  of  the 
race  rather  than  to  one  only. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  central  idea  of 
the  volume,  an  idea  vitalized  in  the  course 
of  the  eight  essays  which  constitute  an  ar- 
raignment of  conventional  religion  as  well  as 
an  effort  to  construct  a  broader  base  and  to 
point  to   a  clearer  vision. 

The  Religion  of  Experience.  By  Horace  J. 
Bridges.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 


The  Emperor  of  Portugalia. 
Selma  Lagerlof  has  an  unrivaled  power  of 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  commonplace,  and 
she  never  displayed  that  power  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  "The  Emperor  of  Portu- 
galia." Her  central  incident  is  of  the  sim- 
plest kind.  Glory  Anderson  leaves  her  coun- 
try home  and  her  doting  father  in  order  that 
she  may  go  to  Stockholm  and  earn  the  money 
that  is  so  badly  needed.  The  money  comes, 
but  for  many  years  there  is  no  news  of  the 
girl,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  source  of  the  money  or  the  fate  of  the 
donor.  Under  the  stress  of  uncertainty  and 
grief  the  father  becomes  partially  insane  and 
believes  tnat  his  daughter  will  come  back 
with  royal  rank  and  that  he  will  be  an  em- 
peror, and  so  he  decks  himself  out  with  poor 
finery  in  order  to  play  the  part.  Glory  does 
eventually  come  back  and  she  proposes  to  take 
her  mother  away  with  her  and  to  abandon  her 
father,  but  he  makes  a  desperate  effort  to 
board  the  steamer  and  is  accidentally  drowned. 
And  then  Glory  finds  the  remnants  of  her 
soul.  It  is  a  story  of  unusual  power,  the 
work  of  an  artist,  and  one  fhat  must  certainly 
live. 

The  Emperor  of  Portugalia.     By  Selma  Lager- 
lof.    New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


The  Unwelcome  Man. 

An  unaccountable  fatality  seems  to  assail 
the  author  who  sets  forth  to  depict  the  charac- 
ter of  a  young  man,  and  to  do  so  in  the  form 
of  a  novel.  The  character  selected  is  so  often 
not  worth  depiction.  We  fail  to  recognize  it 
as   human  or  to   account  for  its  peculiarities. 

In  this  instance  tne  author  tries  to  show  us 
the  disposition  of  the  child  who  grows  up 
with  a  sense  of  being  not  wanted.  Quincy 
is  a  late  arrival  in  a  large  family  whose 
finances  have  dictated  a  policy  of  economy  in 
the  matter  of  offspring.  He  is  in  no  sense 
ill-treated,  but  he  is  none  the  less  dogged  with 
a  realization  of  unwelcome.  He  is  an  out- 
sider, and  naturally  he  is  morbid  and  re- 
pressed: When  the  father  becomes  suddenly 
wealthy  the  family  moves  to  New  York  and 
develops  its  vulgarity.  Quincy  goes  to  college 
and  has  a  few  love  affairs  of  a  sickly  kind, 
and  we  finally  leave  him  with  a  sense  of 
wonder  that  a  handicap  should  prove  so  fatal 
to  manhood.  And  we  are  also  inclined  to 
wonder  if  the  handicap  was  actually  respon- 
sible. 

The  Unwelcome  Man.  By  Waldo  Frank.  Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Everyman's  World. 
This  volume  contains  eighteen  essays  com- 
pounded, one  might  say,  of  an  imaginative 
science  and  a  religious  idealism.  Mr.  Mil- 
burn  is  not  at  all  fettered  by  the  conventions 
of  theology.  He  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  universe  quite  so  sacred  as 
man,  and  that  the  highest  religion  consists  of 
a  search  within  rather  than  without.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  future  must  be  the  cult  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  makes  all  systems  tolerable 
and  without  which  no  system  can  be  other 
than  a  sacerdotal  mockery.  But  sometimes 
Mr.  Milburn  is  illogical.  He  objects  to  the 
Karma   of  Buddhism  because   it   does  not  ex- 


plain the  existence  of  evil  in  a  universe 
"whose  creator  is  sovereign  will  and  whose 
heart  is  large  with  infinite  love."  But  in 
Buddhism  there  is  no  such  creator  as  this, 
and  therefore  no  such  inconsistency.  None 
the  less  the  essays  are  of  a  kind  that  we 
are  glad  to  have  read. 

Everyman's    World.      By    Joseph    Anthony    Mil- 
burn.      New    York :    Robert   J.    Shores. 


Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
this  fine  addition  to  their  Stories  All  Chil- 
dren Love  Series.  "Robinson  Crusoe"  seems 
to  have  an  immortality,  not  only  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  but  also  of  their  elders.  This 
is  a  fine  book  of  356  pages,  printed  in  good 
type  and  embellished  with  vigorous  colored 
plates  of  unusual  merit. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
A  recent  addition  to  the  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  Prize  Essays,  now  in  course  of  issue  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  "The 
United  States  Federal  Internal  Tax  History, 
from  1861  to  1871,"  by  Harry  Edwin  Smith, 
Ph.  D.  With  its  many  statistical  appendices 
it  is  a  valuable  piece  of  legislative  history 
and  highly  to  be  recommended  to  the  student 
of  economics.     The  price  is  $1.50  net. 

War  books  for  boys  are  now  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance,  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  the  lot  being  "A  Boy  Scout  with 
the  Russians,"  by  John  Finnemore  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pintcott  Company;  $1.25).  Being  of  British 
authorship,  there  is  naturally  no  attempt  at 
neutrality,  but  at  least  the  pages  are  filled 
with  adventure  of  the  most  startling  kind 
and  doubtless  as  accurately  told  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

"Mechanisms  of  Character  Formation,"  by 
William  A.  White,  M.  D.  (Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.75),  is  described  as  an  introduction 
to  psychoanalysis.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  and  the  fluctuations  of 
character  on  the  Freudian  theory  of  the  efforts 
toward  expression  of  the  libido  or  creative 
power.  It  is  a  strong  piece  of  work,  but 
marred — as  is  usual — by  the  coercion  of  facts 
into   evidential   channels. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Gratacap  need  hardly  have  writ- 
ten so  large  a  book  as  "Europe's  Handicap — 
Tribe  and  Class"  (New  York:  Thomas  Ben-" 
ton)  in  order  to  prove  that  the  war,  and  all 
wars,  are  caused  by  the  tribal  feeling  with 
its  progeny  of  antagonisms.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  that  go  without  saying.  Nor  is  the 
tribe  and  class  feeling  confined  to  Europe.  It 
is  universal,  and  its  result  is  universally  ac- 
claimed and  honored  as  patriotism. 

"Holders  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Notes,"  by 
Louis  Heft  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2  net), 
gives  the  facts  that  influence  the  market 
value  of  railroad  securities,  outlines  railroad 
financing,  analyzes  sixty-two  different  forms 
of  securities,  and  discusses  the  rights  of 
security-holders  through  reorganizations,  con- 
solidations, mergers,  receiverships,  and  fore- 
closures. It  is  a  book  of  inestimable  value 
to  railroad  investors  who  wish  to  know  their 
rights   and   remedies. 

"Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  by  Professor  Dr.  Sig- 
mund  Freud,  LL.  D.  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.; 
$1.25  net),  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  genius 
of  Leonardo  on  the  basis  of  an  infantile 
sexual  reminiscence,  that  is  to  say  by  the  well- 
known  Freudian  theory  of  the  libido.  The 
author's  assumptions  seem  to  be  labored  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  preposterous,  although 
they  will  doubtless  be  received  with  gratifica- 
tion by  those  who  are  unduly  enamored  with 
a  new  thing.  The  translation  is  by  A.  A. 
Brill,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 

No  recommendation  is  needed  for  utter- 
ances on  legal  topics  by  so  eminent  an  au- 
thority as  Dr.  William  D.  Guthrie,  LL.  D., 
Ruggles  professor  of  constitutional  law  of 
Columbia  University.  In  this  volume,  "Magna 
Charta,"  we  have  a  number  of  notable  ad- 
dresses, including  "The  Mayflower  Compact," 
"Constitutional  Morality,"  "The  Eleventh 
Amendment,"  "Criticism  of  the  Courts," 
"Graduated  or  Progressive  Taxation,"  "Nomi- 
nating Conventions,"  and  "The  Duty  of  Citi- 
zenship," addresses  marked  alike  by  erudition 
and  public  spirit  and  therefore  invaluable  to 
students  of  government.  The  volume  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Columbia  University  Press. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 


New  Books  Received. 
Verses.       By      Mary      Wright     Plummer.      New 
York:    Privately   printed. 
A   volume   of   verse. 

The     Unwelcome     Man.       By     Waldo      Frank. 
Boston:    Little,    Brewn    &   Co.;    $1.50   net. 
A  novel. 

My  Birth.  By  Armenhouie  T.  Lamsun.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

A  narrative  based  on  the  most  up-to-date  theory 
regarding  the   birth  of  a   human   being. 

Theofhrastus:  Enquiry  into  Plants  and 
Minor   Works   on    Odours   and    Weather   Signs. 


With    an    English   translation   by  Sir  Arthur  Hort, 

Bart.,  M.  A.     In  two  volumes.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 

Issued    in    the    Loeb    Classical  Library. 

German  Policy  Before  the  War.  By  G.  W. 
Prothers.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  ii  Co.;  $1  net. 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  genesis  of  German 
policy. 

Love  Songs  the  Whole  World  Sim.s.  New 
York:    D.    Appleton   &   Co.;    75    cents. 

A  collection  of  two  hundred  new  and  old 
songs. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Society.  By  Carl  Kel- 
sey.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $2  net. 

Written  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  with 
emphasis  on  the  physical  background  of  life,  en- 
vironment,   and    heredity. 

Procopius.  With  an  English  translation  by  H. 
B.  Ewing.  In  six  volumes.  Volume  II.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

Issued    in    the    Loeb    Classical    Library. 

The   Boy  Settler.      By  Edwin  L.   Sabin.      New 
York:  Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company;  $1   net. 
A  story  for  hoys. 

Poems  of  Alan  Seeger.  With  an  introduction 
by  William  Archer.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's    Sons;    $1.25    net. 

A   volume   of  verse. 

Spectra.      By    Anne    Knish    and    Emanuel    Mor- 
gan.    New  York:    Mitchell  Kennerley. 
A   volume   of  verse. 

Miscellaneous     Poems.      By     Michael     Strange. 
New  York:    Mitchell  Kennerley;   $1.25  net. 
A   volume   of  verse. 

The  Twenty-Four.  By  George  Fitch.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 

"Where  I  took  them  and  what  they  did  to  me." 

The  Russian  School  of  Painting.  By  Alex- 
andre Benois.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $4. 

With  an  introduction  by  Christian  Brinton  and 
with    thirty-two    plates. 
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Union  Square  San  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumei, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


There's 

No 

Shortage 

of 

GAS 

If  coal  is  scarce,  why 
not  install  a  Gas  Heat- 
ing System  ? 

GAS  HEATING  is 
becoming  all  the  rage. 
It  is  efficient,  econom- 
ical and  clean. 

Ask  any  of  your  friends 
who  are  familiar  with 
the  advantages  of  gas 
for  fuel. 

Consult  our  HOUSE- 
HEATING  DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Stre, 
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AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


It  is  curious  how  instinctively  pleasure- 
seekers  divine  the  presence  on  the  bills  of 
the  week  of  that  which  attracts  them.  The 
men  know  that  they  are  pretty  sure  of  reap- 
ing some  big  ba-bas  out  of  the  George  M. 
Cohan  play  at  the  Columbia.  A  similar  in- 
stinct tells  the  society  buds  and  smart  matrons 
that  "Hit-the-Trail  Holli.lay"'  is  not  for  them. 
They  really  get  more  out  of  "Experience," 
which  aimed  at  a  take-off  of  the  life  that  they 
lead.  They  got  their  pleasure  out  of  sur- 
veying as  a  spectator  what  purported  to  be 
something  well-known  and  familiar.  They  de- 
rived a  wicked  delight  from  being  irreverent 
of  the  author's  intentions,  of  Passion's  writh- 
ing voluptuousness,  of  Pleasure's  lure.  They 
decreed  that  "A  Bird  of  Paradise"  was  getting 
ready  to  moult  and  skipped  gayly  to  the  Or- 
pheum — some  of  them  to  pass  on  Phyllis 
Xiersen-Terry.  And  they — some  of  them — 
turned  Phyllis  down.  For,  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  fair  exotic,  Miss  Nielsen-Terry 
could  not  make  the  warmth  of  appreciation 
tendered  her  last  week  endure  quite  unani- 
mously through  a  second  week.  She  substi- 
tuted something  less  appealing  for  "Sweet 
Alice,  Ben  Bolt,"  which  was  really  the  sweet- 
est and  priettiest  thing  she  did.  And  her 
Juliet  seemed  rather  too  shrieky  and  nerve- 
disturbing  the  second  week. 

Xow  it  was  entirely  different  with  "Peggy." 
the  fresh,  sweet,  pure  sentiment  of  which 
made  it  wholesomely  enjoyable  in  a  second 
hearing.  And  besides  it  is  excellently  acted 
right  through  the  company.  As  Dave,  the 
stage  carpenter,  Clayton  White  is  as  ster- 
lingly  founded  on  realities,  studied,  it  is  plain, 
right  from  his  everyday,  workaday  experi- 
ences as  Miss  Nielsen -Terry's  Juliet  comes 
from  a  mint  that  allows  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  base  metal  in  its  output. 

This  week's  bill  is  another  good  one,  by 
the  way.  They  have  a  new  Cressy  sketch, 
acted  by  the  author  and  Miss  Dayne,  of  char- 
acteristically vaudevillian  flavor,  one  of  those 
pieces  of  which  every  line  wins  a  laugh.  How 
well  this  bottomless  fountain  of  vaudeville 
playlets  understands  his  public  !  There  isn't 
a  point  in  the  play  but  shows  his  training  and 
sureness,  but  with  even'  appeal  along  well- 
grooved  lines  there  is  blended  a  fresh,  homely 
humor  that  vitalizes  what  might  in  other 
hands  seem  stereotyped.  And  just  as  he 
knows  how  to  lay  out  his  lines,  just  so  care- 
fully he  introduces  his  points.  He  always  in- 
troduces sentiment  at  the  time  and  place  it 
is  in  order,  but  he  is  careful  to  oil  it  with 
humor.  And  he  never  makes  the  mistake  of 
putting  too  much  on  Miss  Dayne's  valuable 
but  comparatively  limited  capacity. 

Two  new  singers  won  appreciation  this 
week,  but  the  lady,  Mme.  Donald-Ayer,  was 
obliged  to  yield  the  palm  as  a  more  favored 
vocalist  to  Orville  Harrold.  Mme.  Donald- 
Ayer  is  a  singer  of  parts.  Her  voice  is  rich, 
full,  sure  of  itself,  and  if  the  lady  had  chosen 
songs  as  acceptable  to  her  listeners  as  "The 
Rosarie,"  I  think  she  would  have  made  an 
unqualified  hit,  in  spite  of  certain  reserves  of 
temperament. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Orville  Harrold 
to  make  the  hit.  Mr.  Harrold  began  by  an 
off-stage  number,  "La  Donna  e  Mobile," 
which,  sung  in  a  richly  robust  tenor  and  in 
romantic  style,  suggested  an  Italian  hero  of 
romance.  When,  however,  the  tenor  made  his 
appearance  clad  in  the  clown  costume  of 
Tonio.  with  a  hearty  smile  on  his  plump, 
cheerful,  eminently  practical  countenance,  the 
more  youthful  imaginations  in  the  audience 
sustained  a  shock,  for  he  looked  exactly  like 
an  appreciative  citizen  who  had  just  risen 
from  a  licking  good  dinner. 

Mr.  Harrold's  costume  was  donned  as  a 
suitable  aid  to  Tonio's  sob  song,  which  he 
also  sang  well,  with  those  sharp,  distressful, 
crying  tones  which  stamp  Tonio  as  a  true 
specimen  of  the  genus  man,  with  the  thwarted 
child  in  the  heart  of  the  adult  lover;  the 
child  who  screams  and  revolts  because  his 
beau '.ful,  human  toy  that  he  so  prized  is 
cracked  and  broken  beyond  repair. 

Forsaking   the   operatic   manner,    the   tenor 

'      his    point   plunged    into    a    saturnalia    of 

sai  devillia.      He    gave    them    the    song   that 

'-..rates  the  baptism  of  Ireland,  and  it  was 

dripping   with    honeyed    sentimentality. 

voice  caressed  every  note,   and   the  au- 

_^ce  hung  on   each  note  as  if  it  were   a 


chocolate  cream.  It  wasn't  exactly  artistic, 
but  it  was  enormously  successful,  and  at  any 
rate  it  demonstrates  Mr.  Harrold's  versa- 
tility. 

I  have  said  that  this  week's  bill  is  a  good 
one,  but  if  any  one  should  disagree  with  me, 
and  find  boredom  in  the  programme,  I  defy 
him  to  remain  dull  during  the  Dolores  Yaile- 
cita  act.  True,  I  would  scarcely  recommend 
it  as  one  of  pure  enjoyment,  for  part  of  the 
thrill  of  it  consists  in  stirring  up  the  sense 
of  uneasiness  with  which  we  regarded  the 
plucky  young  wild-beast  tamer  stand  in  the 
midst  of  her  cage  of  leopards  and  deliberately 
offer  provocation  to  the  worst-tempered  one. 
Mme.  Vallecita  is  cited  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  "Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals"  and  therefore  we  may 
presume  that  her  teasing  is  just  a  little  bit 
of  playful  mischief.  There  were  four  or  five 
leopards  in  the  cage,  and  all  but  one  of  them 
seemed  quietly  and  peacefully  inclined,  and 
tamely  obedient  to  the  behest  of  their  trainer. 

Snarlyow's  perch  was  near  the  trainer's 
point  of  exit.  Each  leopard  had  his  particu- 
lar post,  from  which,  at  intervals,  he  would 
automatically  bound  into  the  arena  and  do  his 
little  stunt.  Snarlyow,  however,  is  an  an- 
archist by  disposition.  He  rebelled  fiercely 
at  everything  he  did,  and  Mme.  Vallecita 
teased  him,  commanded  him,  menaced  him 
with  her  whip,  laughed  at  him,  and  tumbled 
his  wild-beast  dignity  in  the  dust. 

With  what  viciousness  he  opened  wide  his 
cruel  fangs  and  extended  his  claws  toward 
the  laughing,  teasing  challenger  to  work. 
Were  we  enjoying  all  this?  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  enjoyment,  although  of  a 
very  uneasy  nature.  Every  other  movement 
it  seemed  as  if  Snarlyow  would  bury  bis 
grasping,  yearning  claws  in  the  trainer's  white 
flesh ;  whose  succulence,  by  the  way,  was 
carefully  masked,  up  to  the  ears  and  down 
to  the  wrist,  with  figured  white  lace.  We 
made  guesses  as  to  whether  this  was  done  in 
order  not  to  be  too  provocative  to  Snarlyow's 
appetite,  although  some  one  suggested  that  it 
might  have  been  to  conceal  scratches. 

How  difficult  it  is  for  the  average  woman, 
who  is  afraid  of  so  many  things,  of  cows, 
dogs,  horses,  mice,  and  men — when  of  the 
burglar  fraternity — of  solitude,  night  noises, 
the  future,  poverty,  gray  hair,  old  age,  disease, 
and  death,  how  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
absolute  fearlessness  of  this  perky,  smiling 
little  trainer  of  beasts  as  she  stands  there  in 
the  cage,  surrounded  by  yearning  teeth  and 
extended  claws. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  Snarlyow's 
bark  is  worse  than  his  bite.  Poor  wretch,  J 
once  saw  an  almost  amiable,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  peaceful  expression  settle  upon  his  cat- 
like visage,  resulting  from  the  soothing  con- 
sciousness of  having  just  finished  a  stunt.  He 
closed  his  eyes  luxuriously,  thus  shutting  out 
sight  of  the  hated  public.  And  then  she  was 
at  him  again.  I  found  myself  noting  appre- 
hensively that  Snarlyow's  post  was  near  the 
trainer's  place  of  exit,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  she  did  occasionally  turn  her  back  dis- 
dainfully upon  him,  I  noted  that  she  always 
kept  out  of  reach  of  that  malignantly  ex- 
tended claw. 

No,  one  is  not  bored  in  the  Vallecita  act. 
I  think  the  audience  as  a  whole  was  kept  on 
a  taut  tension  and  heaved  a  mighty,  concerted 
sigh  of  relief  when  there  was  a  closing 
tableau  for  a  wind-up,  with  Snarlyow  in  the 
centre  of  an  electrically  illumined  wheel,  do- 
ing the  squirrel-treading  act.  He  seemed  to 
do  it  willingly,  apparently  glad  to  work  in  a 
constitutional.  And  while  her  fierce  pets  were 
thus  absorbed  Mme.  Vallecita  slipped  unob- 
trusively out  of  the  exit,  and  the  act  was 
over. 


FAIRY  DRAMA. 


They  have  just  finished  out  a  week  at  one 
of  the  local  motion-picture  theatres  of  a  fairy 
play  called  "Snow-white."  I  went  to  see  it 
one  day,  and  was  charmed.  The  children 
have  been  having  their  inning  at  last,  for  the 
play  is  a  delightful  picture -vers!  on  of  the  old 
nursery  tale,  and  fully  informed  with  the 
fairy-tale  spirit.  It  belongs  to  a  different 
class  than  the  average  motion  picture.  There 
is  intelligence,  good  taste,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  children's  requirements  behind  it. 
Marguerite  Clark's  miniature  beauties  fit  her 
for  the  role  of  the  little  princess,  the  queen 
is  a  fairy-tale  queen,  the  forester  a  gentle, 
picturesque  peasant-giant,  and  all  the  scenes 
of  the  play  fit  snugly  into  our  conception. 

So  "Snow-white"  means  light  ahead  for  the 
poor,  abused  children.  And,  indeed,  the 
grown-ups  have  been  going  to  see  "Snow- 
white,"  animated  by  the  same  desire  as  the 
children  to  see  the  dimly-outlined  ideals  of 
their   childish   dreams  come  true. 

And  there  is  yet  more  to  come.  For  Gerda 
Wismer  Hoffman's  dream  of  a  lovely  fairy- 
tale representation  for  the  children  is  soon  to 
assume  reality.  Mrs.  Hoffman's  project  so 
recommends  itself  to  those  who  deplore  the 
fiercely  developing  atmosphere  of  the  "movies" 
for  childish  sensibilities  that  the  lady  is 
having  the  endorsement   of  many  prominent 


friends  of  childhood.  The  heads  of  our  two 
universities,  Archbishop  Hanna,  the  members 
of  the  San  Francisco  board  of  education,  are 
some  of  the  dignitaries  who  champion  the 
project,  the  latter  body,  indeed,  having 
granted  permission  for  the  use  of  the  Girls* 
High  School  auditorium  during  the  coming 
representation. 

Mrs.  Hoffman  has  dramatized  Hans  Ander- 
sen's fairy-tale,  "The  Snow  Queen,"  Abbie 
Gerish  Jones  has  composed  appropriate  music, 
leading  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Association  will  join  themselves  to 
make  up  a  small  orchestra,  and  exceptionally 
talented  amateurs  will  play  the  leading  roles. 
Children  will  figure  in  dances  and  stage 
groupings,  and  all  will  be  lovely.  So,  chil- 
dren, you  really  have  something  to  look  for- 
ward to  and  something  that  is  going  to  have 
other  delightful  sequels  in  the  future.  And, 
mothers,  do  not  forget  that  when  you  were 
children  you  loved  fairy-tales  better  than 
noisome  representations  of  human  nature  in 
its  unclean  aspect. 


THE  HAPPY  ENDING. 


The  ever-perennial  "Bird  of  Paradise"  is 
busy  sucking  dry  the  last  drops  of  its  juicy 
vogue.  And  this  long  life  is  for  a  play  with 
a  tragic  ending.  You  never  can  bet  on  the 
public.  However,  I  suppose  they  subscribe  to 
the  finale  of  this  play  partly  because  of  the 
barbaric  thrill  it  gives  them  and  partly  be- 
cause they  are  aware,  as  the  play  unfolds  it- 
self, that  the  poor  Bird  of  Paradise  had  no 
possibility  of  happiness  in  her  darkened  fu- 
ture. 

For  the  public  is  still  constant  to  its  de- 
sire for  a  happy  ending.  In  the  "Great  Ex- 
pectations" picture-play,  which  is  not  very 
successfully  Dickensonian,  the  producers,  I 
observe,  have  felt  it  necessary  to  yield  to  this 
little  weakness  of  the  public,  which  has  been 
so  written  about  and  lectured  over  that  the 
public  is  now  aware  that  it  is  a  weakness,  but 
defiantly  refuses  to   master  it. 

And  now  I  can  no  longer  in  consistency 
condemn  this  weakness,  for  I,  too,  have  com- 
promised, I  that  speak  to  ye.  It  was  in  my 
play  adaptation  of  "Kix  and  Kax,"  which  has 
so  far  only  appeared  in  a  spoken  version,  with 
two  players  and  no  audience.  I  do  not  use 
the  word  "play"  in  its  strictly  dramatic  sense, 
but  in  one  which  is  far  more  acceptable  to 
my  little   fellow-player.     Thus  it  goes : 

"And  so."  said  I,  while  unreeling  a  yarn 
for  the  delectation  of  three-year-old  Barbara, 
"little  Kix  and  Kax  disobeyed  Mother  Frog, 
and  swam  out  into  the  middle  of  the  pool. 
Because  Mr.  Stork  was  standing  there  so  still, 
so  very,  very  still,  with  his  head  under  his 
wing,  that  they  believed  he  was  sound  asleep. 
And  then  they  had  such  a  good  time  swim- 
ming, and  jumping,  and  playing  hide-and-seek 
in  the  reeds  that  they  forgot  all  about  him. 
They  played,  and  jumped,  and  swam  nearer 
and  nearer  to  his  long  legs,  and  all  the  time 
he  stood  there  with  his  head  under  his  wing, 
looking  like  a  stork  made  of  stone.  Until, 
all  of  a  sudden,  when  Kix  and  Kax  were 
actually  swimming  around  the  one  leg  he  was 
standing  on,  out  came  his  head  from  under 
his  wing.  'Click !'  was  heard,  as  his  long  bill 
opened  and  shut ;  and  little  Kix  was  down  his 
throat.  And  'Clack!'  as  his  long  bill  opened 
again.  And,  alas,  he  had  swallowed  Kax,  too, 
for  his  breakfast.  And  Mother  Frog  and 
Father  Frog  and  all  the  little  brother  and 
sister  froggies  shivered  and  shook  as  they  hid 
under  pebbles  and  behind  grasses ;  and,  as 
the  stork  put  his  head  under  his  wing  again, 
the  pool  was  very,  very  still." 

My  little  friend  enjoyed  this  fable  enor- 
mously. I  was  obliged  to  repeat  it  for  several 
days,  and,  finally,  her  sense  of  drama  being 
aroused  by  the  melodramatic  ending  of  Kix 
and  Kax,  and  by  the  possession  of  a  small, 
green  china  frog  which  I  presented  in  com- 
memoration of  Kix  and  Kax's  sad  and  un- 
timely end,  we  began  to  dramatize  the  mourn- 
ful event. 

The  carpet  was  the  pool,  the  china  frog  was 
Kix — we  dispensed  with  Kax — and  I  nobly 
offered  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  role 
of  the  stork.  The  terrible  moment  arrived 
for  the  sacrifice  to  the  stork's  inconvenient 
and  ruthless  appetite  of  little  Kix,  whom  Bar- 
bara held  in  her  dimpled  hand. 

I  extemporized  the  stork's  rapacious  bill, 
and,  withdrawing  this  stage  prop  from  under 
my  arm  at  the  crucial  moment,  prepared  to 
snap  the  little  green  china  Kix  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

But  Barbara,  who  was  supposed  to  hold  him 
conveniently  to  hand  for  the  grip  of  the 
stork's  terrible  bill,  fell  down  at  the  crucial 
moment.  Her  round  baby  eyes  widened  with 
alarm  as  she  saw  Mr.  Stork's  fell  clappers  ad- 
vancing, and  hastily  withdrawing  little  Kix 
from  his  reach,  she  fled,  crying  "No !  no !  he 
shan't  have  my  little  Kix!"  And  in  all  sub- 
sequent dramatizations  Barbara  utterly  re- 
fused to  fall  in  with  the  tragic  denouement. 
I  was,  in  fact,  obliged  to  invent  a  happy  end- 
ing. At  the  risk  of  displeasing  the  shade  of 
Coleridge  I  evoked  a  hunter  with  a  gun. 

To  appease  Barbara,  who  stood  for  the  soft- 


hearted public,  I  sacrificed  the  villain  Stork 
to  save  the  hero  Kix.  Thus  did  I  find  my- 
self obliged  to  forget  my  convictions  in  order 
to  fall  in  with  the  exactions  of  drama-loving 
humanity,  and,  in  humble  imitation  of  greater 
dramatists,  to  change  the  unhappy  to  the 
Happy  Ending.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Tne  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
ninety-  players,  under  the  baton  of  Emil 
Oberhoffer,  will  soon  be  here  for  a  short  visit 
and  will  give  three  concerts  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre and  Tivoli  Opera  House  under  the  di- 
rection of  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 

Mr.  Oberhoffer,  who  is  a  genius  as  a  con- 
ductor, directing  all  his  programmes  without 
use  of  a  score,  bears  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only  leader  in  America  who  has 
been  with  his  orchestra  since  its  very  incep- 
tion. 

The  orchestra  has  been  gathered  together 
from  the  whole  world,  no  expense  having  been 
spared  to  secure  the  best  players  on  each  in- 
strument. 

Two  concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre, on  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons,  Feb- 
ruary 8th  and  9th,  at  3  o'clock.  At  the  Thurs- 
day concert  Beethoven's  overture,  "Leonore 
No.  3,"  Brahms'  Symphony  No.  1,  and  Rich- 
ard Strauss'  tone  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  will  form 
the  orchestral  offerings,  and  Cornelius  Van 
Vliet,  the  famous  Dutch  violoncello  virtuoso, 
will  play  the  "Concerto"  by  Saint-Saens. 

The  Friday  programme  will  consist  of  the 
"Symphony"  No.  2,  by  Rachmaninoff;  Georg 
Schumann's  overture,  "Love  in  Springtime," 
which  has  never  before  been  played  here,  and 
the  equally  novel  orchestral  fantasie,  "Fire- 
works," by  Stravinski.  The  soloist  will  be 
Richard  Czerwonky,  who  will  be  heard  in  the 
"Symphonie  Espagnol,"  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra, by  Ed  Lalo. 

The  third  and  last  concert  will  be  given  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Sunday  morning, 
February  11th,  at  10:45,  a  most  unusual  hour, 
but  one  which  was  most  popular  when  Fritz 
Scheel  and  his  Vienna  Prater  Orchestra  played 
at  the  old  Metropolitan  Temple,  turning  hun- 
dreds away  every  Sunday  morning.  The 
reason  that  this  hour  was  selected  was  to  give 
the  music  lovers  of  this  community  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  that  muchly  discussed 
work,  "An  Alpine  Symphony,"  by  Richard 
Strauss.  This  work  calls  for  an  augmented 
orchestra  of  over  one  hundred  men,  reinforced 
by  a  great  pipe  organ,  and  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  possesses  a  magnificent  three-manual 
instrument,  which  will  be  played  on  this  oc- 
casion by  Uda  Waldrop. 

This  Sunday  morning  programme  will  be  a 
Wagner-Strauss  festival  and  will  undoubtedly  I 
attract  music  lovers  from  far  and  wide. 

Another  feature  of  this  occasion  will  be  the 
production  of  the  final  scene  from  Strauss' 
opera,  "Salome,"  with  Marcella  Craft  singing 
the  title-role.  Wagner's  "Die  Meistersinger" 
vorspiel  and  an  aria  from  his  first  opera,  "Die 
Feen,"  sung  by  Marcella  Craft,  will  complete 
the  great  offering. 

Tickets  are  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  and  50  cents,  and 
may  now  be  secured  by  mail  by  addressing 
Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  enclosing  check  or  money  order.  The 
box-offices  open  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and 
Kohler  &  Chase's  next  Thursday,  February 
1st. 


Although  one  President  of  the  United  States, 
Johnson,  one  cabinet  officer,  Belknap,  six 
United  States  judges,  and  eight  governors  of 
states  have  been  impeached  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  republic,  only  one  senator,  William 
Blount,  of  Tennessee,  has  been  arraigned  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  house  of  Congress  to 
which  he  was  elected.  Of  the  eight  governors 
impeached  one  was  acquitted,  in  three  cases 
the  charges  were  dropped,  one  was  permitted 
to  resign,  and  three  were  removed.  Three  of 
the  impeached  judges  were  removed  and  three 
were  acquitted.  Both  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  Belknap  were  acquitted.  Politically, 
the  last-named  impeachment  cases  were  the 
most  important  the  United  States  has  ex- 
perienced. 


The  oldest  peal  of  bells  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  hang  in  the  Moorish  belfry  of 
the  Spanish  cathedral  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  and  bear~the  date  1682. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


SOUTH  SEAS 

NEW  ZEALAND— AUSTRALIA 

Returning  via 
MANILA,  CHINA,  JAPAN 

SPECIAL  TOUR  FEBRUARY  14 

Under  Personal  Escort  of 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  STOKES 

Other  Tours  to  the  Orient,  etc. 

Ask  for  Programme 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


January  27,  1917. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Yvette  Guilbeit's  Concerts. 

Yvette  Guilbert,  who  in  her  own  way  stands 
quite  as  much  alone  as  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Duse,  or  Tetrazzini,  will  give  three  of  her  in- 
teresting programmes  at  Scottish  Rite  Hall 
under  the  management  of  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 

At  her  appearance  in  San  Francisco  she 
will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Emily  Gresser,  vio- 
linist, and  Gust  a  v  Ferrari,  pianist-composer. 

The  first  Guilbert  performance  will  be 
given  this  coming  Sunday  afternoon,  January 
28th,  at  2 :30,  when  the  artist  will  render, 
dressed  in  the  appropriate  costumes,  chan- 
sons, legends,  and  ditties  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

Miss  Gresser  will  play  works  by  Vitali, 
Bach-Franko,  Beethoven-Kreisler,  Sarasate, 
and  Wieniawski. 

The  second  Guilbert  performance  is  sched- 
uled for  next  Tuesday  night,  January  30th,  at 
8:15,  and  is  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  for  Befriending  Girls.  This  pro- 
gramme is  called  '"The  Ten  Types  of  Women," 
and  is  one  of  Mme.  Guilbert's  very  finest 
offerings.  She  describes  in  song,  costume,, 
aud  pantomime  women  and  their  songs  of  all 
times.  The  prices  for  tickets  for  this  benefit 
are  exactly  the  same  as  for  her  other  con- 
certs. Joseph  Donahoe  is  in  charge  and  will 
be  assisted  by  a  committee  of  prominent 
women  and  a  bevy  of  girls  who  will  offer  for 
sale  photographs  of  Yvette  Guilbert. 

The  third  Guilbert  appearance  is  announced 
for  next  Sunday  afternoon,  February  4th,  with 
an  entire  change  of  programme  again. 

Tickets  for  all  the  Yvette  Guilbert  perform- 
ances are  on  sale  now  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


"The  Princess  Pat"  at  the  Cort. 

'■'Ihe  Princess  Pat,"  the  Henry  Blossom- 
Victor  Herbert  comic-opera  success,  which 
remained  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  New  York,  to 
enormous  business  for  one-half  year  last  sea- 
son, and  later  ran  for  several  months  at  the 
Park  Square  Theatre,  Boston,  and  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre,  Chicago,  will  be  the  offering  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  for  two  weeks,  beginning 
Sunday  night,  January  28th.  John  Cort  has 
retained  practically  the  entire  original  cast, 
ensemble,  and  orchestra  for  this  season's  tour. 

The  story  is  about  the  Princess  de  Mon- 
taldo,  an  Irish  girl  who  has  married  an 
Italian  nobleman  and  is  visiting  a  girl  friend 
on  Long  Island.  She  is  called  Pat  for  short. 
The  prince  has  grown  careless  in  his  display 
of  affection  since  their  marriage,  and  to  teach 
him  a  much-needed  lesson,  as  well  as  to  save 
her  friend,  Grace  Holbrook,  from  a  union 
with  Anthony  Schmalz,  a  wealthy  old  duffer, 
she  enters  into  a  scheme  to  arouse  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  prince  and  at  the  same  time  the 
suspicions  of  Grace  by  starting  a  harmless 
flirtation  with  Schmalz.  This  all  works  out 
nicely,  after  many  exciting  complications, 
threatening  duels,  and  other  appealing  indoor 
sports. 


YVETTE  GUILBERT 

The  Famous  Song-Actress 

SCOTTISH  RITE  HALL 

This  SUNDAY  AFT..  JAN.  28,  at  2:30 
TUESDAY   NIGHT,  JAN.  30.  at   8:15 

I  Benefit  Society  for  Befriending  Girls) 
and   SUNDAY  AFT..  FEB.   4   at  2:30 
Tickets  S2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00.  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  A:  Chase's   Sunday  at  Hall. 
KNABE  PIANO  CSED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Next  TUESDAY  AFT.,  JAN.  30,  at  3:15 

ST.  FRANCIS  COLONIAL  BALLROOM 

Works  by  Bach.  Beethoven  and  Brahms 

Tickets  $1.50  and  $1.00.  at  above  box-offices. 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 

MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

90  — Players— 90 

EM1L  OBERHOFFER.  Conductor 

SOLOISTS:  Marcella  Craft,  soprano:  Richard 
Czerwonky,  violin;  Cornelius  Van  Vliet, 'cello. 

CORT   THEATRE 

THURS.  and  FRI.  AFTS..  FEB.  8  and  9.  at  2:30 

— and — 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

SUN.  MORNING,  FEB.  11.  at  10:45  Sharp 

With  Augmented  Orchestra  of  100  and 

Grand  Organ 

Prices  $2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00  and  50c. 

MAIL  ORDERS    NOW   to  Will  L.  Greenbaum 

at  Sherman.  Clay  J:  Co.'s.  Sutter  and  Kearny  Sts. 

Box-offices  open  next  Thurs.  at  above  places. 

IN    OAKLAND 

AUDITORIUM  OPERA  HOUSE 
SAT.  MAT.,  FEB.  10,  **  POP  "  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

"POP"  Prices— 50c.  75c.  $1.00 

SAT.  NIGHT.  FEB.  10,  SOLOIST  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Prices  — 50c.  $1.00,  $1.50  to  $2.00 

Next— THE  FLONZALEY  QUARTET 


The  cast  will  include  Blanche  Duffield,  Os- 
car Figman,  Ben  Hendricks,  Eva  Fallon,  Alex- 
ander Clark,  Louis  Casavant,  David  Quixano, 
William  Quimby,  Jack  Pollard,  and  Isabelle 
Jason.  

"The  Crisis"  at  the  Columbia. 

"The  Crisis,"  based  by  William  Selig  on 
Winston  Churchill's  novel,  with  St.  Louis  in 
Civil  War  times  as  the  locale,  will  be  shown 
in  its  ten-part  film  version  for  the  first  time 
here  on  Sunday  night,  January  2Sth,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre. 

The  engagement  is  for  two  weeks,  and  the 
picture,  the  only  film  booked  for  the  present 
season  at  the  Columbia,  will  be  shown  twice 
daily,  at  2:15  and  8:15,  and  at  each  presenta- 
tion will  be  heard  the  special  symphony  or- 
chestra. 

Promise  is  held  forth  in  "The  Crisis"  of  a 
startlingly  human  Lincoln,  who  plays  a  vita] 
part  in  the  story,  and  who  is  not  merely  a 
bit  of  "historical  coloring."  Lincoln  is  as 
necessary  in  the  working  out  of  the  plot  as 
any  of  the  other  characters  in  Churchill's 
story. 

George  Fawcett  is  the  Judge  Whipple  of  the 
cast  and  Sa.  D.  Drane  is  the  Lincoln,  while 
Matt  B.  Snyder  is  seen  as  Carvel.  Miss  Bes- 
sie Eyton,  Thomas  Santschi,  Eugenie  Besserer, 
Frank  Weed,  Marshall  Neilan,  William 
Machin,  Cecil  Holland,  and  others  are  in  the 
cast. 

"The  Crisis"  comes  here  with  the  stamp  of 
metropolitan  approval. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  new  show 
for  next  week. 

Miss  Elsie  Pilcer  and  Dudley  Douglas  are 
the  star  attractions.  Dudley  Douglas  is  a 
dapper  youth  with  a  winning  stage  presence, 
and  the  two  are  admirably  suited  to  each 
other.  They  present  smart  songs,  dances,  say- 
ings, and  costumes. 

Odiva,  "the  Water  Queen,"  assisted  by  a 
school  of  Pacific  Ocean  sea  lions,  will  give 
an  exhibition  of  fancy  diving  and  feats  of 
grace,  agility,  and  endurance  in  a  massive 
glass  tank. 

"Surgeon  Louder,  U.  S.  A.,"  which  will  be 
presented  by  the  inimitable  funmakers,  Im- 
hoff,  Conn,  and  Coreene,  is  as  clever  a  bit  of 
farce  as  has  been  presented  in  a  long  time. 

Trovato,  the  humorous  violinist,  who  has 
been  more  copied  than  any  other  artist,  is  an 
eccentric  genius  who  has  completely  mastered 
his  art.  He  demonstrates  his  wonderful  mu- 
sical gift  by  playing  one  or  two  classical  selec- 
tions, and  then  he  compels  the  strings  to  tell 
a  story  both  humorous  and  pathetic. 

Janet  Adair  describes  her  performance  as  | 
"Song  Definitions" — probably  because  each  is 
explanatory'  of  a  little  story  which  she  is  an 
expert  at  defining  pleasingly.  Her  assistant, 
Miss  Adelphi,  is  a  clever  and  expressive 
pianist. 

Myrl  and  Delmar  term  their  little  novelty 
"Over  the  Garden  Gate."  It  is  an  appropriate 
vehicle  for  them  to  introduce  a  routine  of 
original  and  difficult  gymnastic  feats  which 
are  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Orville  Harrold,  America's  tenor,  will  be 
heard  in  new  numbers,  and  Will  M.  Cressy 
and  Blanche  Dayne  will  continue  Mr.  Cressy's 
greatest  success,  "A  City  Case." 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Winston's  '"Water  Lions  and  Diving 
Nymphs,"  an  aquatic  offering  as  pretentious 
as  it  is  novel,  heads  the  new  bill  at  the  Pan- 
tages Theatre  next  week,  starting  Sunday 
matinee,  and  gives  a  very  convincing  demon- 
stration of  really  intelligent  animal  training, 
as  well  as  being  an  educational  and  scientific 
spectacle  beyond  comparison.  Two  pretty  and 
clever  diving  girls  give  an  exhibition  of  dif- 
ferent dives  and  tricks  while  under  the  water, 
and  the  seals,  at  a  word  of  command  from 
Mr.  Winston,  dive  into  the  tank  and  proceed 
to  perform  exactly  the  same  feats. 

A  musical  treat  will  be  contributed  to  the 
bill  by  the  La  Scala  Sextet,  international 
grand  opera  stars,  in  excerpts  from  "Carmen," 
"Lucia,"  and  "Faust." 

Joe  Roberts,  king  of  the  banjo,  presents  a 
repertory  that  contains  every  variety  of  mu- 
sical selection  from  grand  opera  to  "rag." 

Other  splendid  numbers  include  Sterling 
and  Marguerite,  "singing  athletes"  ;  La  Maire 
and  Dawson,  "Blackvi  lie's  Mercurial  Fun- 
makers"  ;  Biele  and  Gerard,  Swede  comedy 
and  parodies;  Florence  Merritt,  a  sweet 
singer  of  popular  songs,  and  Helen  Holmes  in 
another  thrilling  chapter  of  "The  Lass  o'  the 
Lumberlands"   complete  the  bill. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Horace  Britt,  the  violoncellist  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  the 
soloist  of  the  sixth  "Pop"  concert,  which  will 
be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  January  28th,  at 
the  Cort  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Al- 
fred Hertz.  In  next  Sunday's  concert  Britt's 
art  will  be  shown  to  advantage  in  Bruch's 
"Kol  Xidrei,"  op.  47,  and  the  Lalo  inter- 
mezzo. 

The   first  number  of   the   afternoon   will  be 


Weber's  "Der  Freischutz."  Grieg's  first  "Peer 
Gynt"  suite  is  certain  of  favor,  as  is  Rimsky- 
Korsakow's  "Capriccio  Espagnol."  B.  Emilio 
Puyans  will  have  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  beautiful  flute  solo  which 
Gluck  wrote  into  the  "Dance  of  the  Happy 
Spirits,"  from  "Orpheus." 

The  eighth  pair  of  regular  symphonies  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
be  given  on  February  2d  and  4th  at  the  Cort, 
the  feature  being  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley's 
much-discussed  "New  England"  symphony, 
which  will  thus  have  its  first  San  Francisco 
performances.  Paul  Dukes'  "The  Peri,"  which 
made  such  an  impression  when  given  by  Hertz 
last  season,  and  Weber's  "Euranthe"  overture 
will  complete  the  offerings. 


Boston-National  Grand  Opera  Company. 

Max  Rabinoff,  managing  director  of  the 
Boston-National  Grand  Opera  Company,  an- 
nounces that  arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted for  a  week's  engagement  of  his  organ- 
ization at  the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning  Mon- 
day evening,  February  26th. 

The  company  boasts  of  many  of  the  celebri- 
ties heard  here  last  year,  notably  Maggie 
Teyte.  Tamaki  Miura,  Giovanni  Zenatello, 
Riccardo  Martin,  Romeo  Boscacci,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Graham  Marr,  Jose  Mardones, 
Paolo  Ananian,  Maria  Gay,  Elvira  Leveroni, 
and  many  of  the  others  who  made  strong  in- 
dividual impressions.  In  addition  there  will 
be  Luisa  Villani,  the  soprano  ;  George  Bakla- 
noff,  the  Russian  baritone ;  Mabel  Riegelman, 
and  other  artists.  The  entire  Boston  Opera 
corps  of  choristers  and  the  Boston  Opera 
House  orchestra  of  sixty  will  be  in  evidence. 

The  repertory'  will  include  Mascagni's  "Iris." 
Puccini's  "Tosca,"  "La  Boheme,"  and 
"Madama  Butterfly,"  Verdi's  "Alda,"  and 
Gounod's  "Faust."  The  prices  will  range  from 
$5  to  $1.  

The  Minneapolis  Orchestra  in  Oakland. 

On  Saturday,  February*  10th,  the  Minneapo- 
lis Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  two  con- 
certs at  the  new  Auditorium  Opera  House  in 
Oakland.  The  afternoon  event  is  announced 
for  2 :30,  when  a  popular  symphony  pro- 
gramme will  be  presented  and  at  "Pop"  prices. 
The  programme  will  include  the  "Symphony" 
No.  6,  by  Glazounow ;  a  "Ballet  Suite"  in 
three  movements  by  Max  Reger,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  works.  For  this  special  occasion 
tickets  will  be  only  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  $1. 

In  the  evening,  at  8 :15,  a  regular  sym- 
phony and  soloist  programme  will  be  given, 
with  Tschaikowsky's  greatest  work,  his  "Sym- 
phony" No.  4,  the  tone  poem,  "Finlandia," 
by  Sibelius,  two  Wagner  numbers,  a  "Bac- 
chanale,"  by  Glazunow,  and  other  works.  The 
soloist  will  be  Van  Vliet,  the  violoncellist. 

For  this  event  the  regular  scale  of  prices, 
50  cents  to  $2,  will  obtain.  Tickets  will  be 
ready  Tuesday,  February*  6th,  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  in  both  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  programmes  of 
ensemble  music  ever  offered  in  this  city  is  to 
be  given  by  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of 
San  Francisco  at  its  fourth  concert  in  the 
Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
next  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  30th,  at 
3:15. 

The  offering  will  consist  of  three  works  by 
Bach,  Brahms,  and  Beethoven.  The  Bach 
work  will  be  the  "Concerto"  for  violin  and 
two  flutes,  accompanied  by  a  string  quintet. 
In  this  work  the  society  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  B.  E.  Puyans,  flute ;  L.  Rovinsky, 
violin ;  Leon  Goldwasser,  viola,  and  L.  J. 
Previati.  contra-bass.  All  are  members  of  the 
San   Francisco    Symphony   Orchestra. 

Beethoven  will  be  represented  by  his  "Quar- 
tet" in  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  two  violins,  viola, 
and  'cello,  played  by  Louis  Persinger,  L.  W. 
Ford,  Leon  Goldwasser,  and  Horace  Britt, 
and  the  programme  will  conclude  with  the 
exquisite  "Trio"  in  B  major  by  Brahms,  for 
violin,  piano,  and  'cello,  with  Gyula  Ormay  at 
the  piano. 

Tickets  are  $1.50  and  $1  and  may  be  se- 
cured at  the  Greenbaum  box-offices  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert  at  the  door 
of  the  Colonial  Ballroom. 


The  Flonzaley  Quartet. 
The  Flonzaley  Quartet  will  give  three  con- 
certs here  during  the  week  of  February  12th, 
the  dates  being  Tuesday  night,  February  13th, 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  17th,  and  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  ISth.  The  quartet  has  been 
in  existence  now  twelve  years,  and  in  that 
time  there  has  not  been  one  single  change 
in  its  personnel.       

Rose  Stahl,  Julian  Eltinge,  and  Cyril  Maude 
are  among  the  stars  for  the  Columbia  Theatre 
season.  

The  notable  stage  production  of  "The  House 
of  Glass"  will  be  the  attraction  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  following  the  film  attraction 
of  "The  Crisis."     Cohan  and  Harris  are  send- 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each  with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

"TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
■*■  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  aato  bos  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  DIMM1CK 
Le»«  ini  Mgr.  ^  ^'y*.  ~3 .  v  ~ 


ing  a  splendid  company  across  the  continent 
to  appear  in  the  play. 


"Willie,  where  did  you  get  that  dog  ken- 
nel ?"  "From  the  boy  next  door."  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  he  gave  it  to  you." 
"No,  sir;  he's  one  of  the  kind  of  boys  who's 
too  proud  to  fight." — Life. 


SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hcrtz Conductor. 

6th   "POP"   CONCERT 

CORT    THEATRE 

Soloist—  HO  RACE  BRITT,  Violoncellist 
SUNDAY,  JAN.  28,  at  2:30  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

"Der  Freischutz"   Weber 

"Kol   Xidrei"    (Mr.    Britt) Bruch 

Suite  No.    1,   "Peer  Gynt" Grieg 

"Dance  of  Happy  Spirits"   ("Orpheus")  .  .Gluck 

Intermezzo    (Mr.  Britt) Lalo 

"Capriccio   Espagnol"    Rimsky-Korsakow 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  except  concert  day;  at  Cort 
Theatre   concert  day  only. 
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RPHFTIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 
A  WONDEREUL  NEW  SHOW 

ELSIE  PILCER  and  DUDLEY  DOUGLAS, 
Smart  Songs,  Dances,  Sayings,  and  Gowns; 
ODIVA,  "the  Water  Queen,"  Assisted  by  a 
School  of  Pacific  Ocean  Sea  Lions,  Fancy 
Diving  and  Feats  of  Grace  in  an  Immense 
Glass  Tank;  ORVILLE  HARROLD.  America's 
Greatest  Tenor,  New  Songs;  WILL  M. 
CRESSY  and  BLANCHE  DAYXE  in  "A  City 
Case";  JANET  ADAIR  in  "Song  Defini- 
tions," Assisted  by  Miss  Adelphi;  "OYER 
THE  GARDEN  GATE,"  Presented  by  MYRL 
and  DELMAR;  IMHOFF,  CONN  and 
COREENE,  in  "Surgeon  Louder,  U.  S.  A."; 
TKL'YATO,  the  Humorous  Violinist. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone—  DOUGLAS  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   IsisS? 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 

BEGINNING  .SUNDAY  NIGHT,  JAN.  2S 

Twice  Daily   for  Two  Weeks  Thereafter 

Evenings  at  8:15 — Matinees  at  2:15 

Selig's   Screen  Sensation 

THE    CRISIS 

From    Winston    Churchill's    story 

Symphony  Orchestra 

The   one  and    only   motion    picture  booked    for 

this  seasou   at   the   Columbia 
Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c;    Matinees,    25c,    50c 


CQRX. 


Leading  Theatre 

F.I.MS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  Sat.  Night — "The  Bird  of  Paradise" 

STARTING  SUNDAY  NIGHT,  JAN.    28 

Engagement  Positivelv   Limited  to   Two   Weeks 

JOHN  CORT  Presents 

The   Season's  Musical  Gem 

"THE  PRINCESS  PAT" 

Book  and    Lyrics  by    Henry    Blossom 

Music    by    Victor   Herbert 

Nights.  50c  to  $2;  Sat.  mats..  25c  to  $1.50 

BEST  SEATS  $1.00  WED.  MATS. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


Winston's  Celebrated 
WATER  LIONS  AND  DIVING  NYMPHS 
The  Aquatic  Sensation  of  the  20th  Century 
LE  MAIRE  and  DAWSON:  STERLING  and 
MARGUERITE;  FLORENCE  MERRITT; 
JOE  ROBERTS;  BIELE  and 
'"LASS   O'   THE   LUMEERL. 

Madam  Jena  Jennings  Pr: 
THE    LA    SCALA    SEXY- 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  love  affairs  of  royalty  seem  to  oscil- 
late between  the  extremes  of  the  conventional 
and  the  primitive.  The  conventional  is  re- 
served for  the  observation  of  the  dear  public, 
which  must,  of  course,  have  a  good  example 
set  to  it.  The  primitive  has  its  innings  in 
private. 

These  profound  and  weighty  observations 
are  called  forth  by  the  matrimonial  story  of 
the  young  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  seems 
likely  to  be  the  centre  of  an  interesting  tug- 
of-war  between  his  wife,  the  Empress  Zita, 
and  the  archduchesses  of  the  Austrian  court 
The  archduchesses,  it  seems,  do  not  like  Zita, 
never  have.  In  the  first  place  she  is  a  Bour- 
bon, and  in  the  second  place  she  is  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was 
the  greater  offense  of  the  two.  Zita,  at  the 
time  of  her  betrothal,  was  in  a  Benedictine 
convent  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  therefore, 
says  the  veracious  chronicler,  she  knew  none 
of  those  feminine  artifices  which  women  are 
apt  to  employ  "to  secure  and  to  anchor  the 
affections  of  their  admirers."  It  is  a  rash 
assumption,  for  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  these  artifices  are  a  natural  endowment, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  exorcised  even 
by  the  purities  of  a  Benedictine  convent.  We 
have  seen  them  displayed  under  still  more  un- 
favorable  circumstances. 

The  archduchesses  got  to  work  quickly  and 
in  the  most  primitive  way.  They  did  not 
remonstrate  with  the  emperor  or  point  out  to 
him  that  Zita  was  lacking  in  true  piety  or 
deficient  in  an  adequate  knowledge  of  do- 
mestic hygiene,  or  that  her  eugenic  record 
was  not  all  that  it  should  be.  That  is  what 
they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  born 
in  Keokuk  and  had  thus  had  the  advantage 
of  an  uplift  education.  On  the  contrary  we 
are  told  that  they  organized  intrigues  in  order 
that  the  emperor  might  forthwith  be  supplied 
with  a  "past"  that  would  render  him  less  de- 
sirable as  the  husband  of  a  young  girl.  And 
some  of  the  archduchesses  were  willing  to  co- 
operate in  the  most  practical  way. 

But  Zita  triumphed.  We  are  told  that  she 
did  not  allow  her  lover's  devotion  to  waver. 
In  point  of  fact  she  married  him.  This  may 
seem  a  curious  way  to  retain  a  man's  love, 
and  we  must  admit  that  it  has  often  been 
tried  with  calamitous  failure.  But  in  this 
case  it  succeeded.  At  least  it  has  succeeded 
so  far. 

But  the  archduchesses  did  not  despair. 
They  were  still  faithful  to  the  cause  of  duty, 
still  ready  and  willing — even  anxious — to  sac- 
rifice themselves  sublimely  on  the  altar  of 
the  dynastic  jobs.  And  they  received  the 
most  vigorous  aid  from  the  ladies  of  the 
court. 

And  there  is  no  court  in  Europe,  says  the 
historian,  that  contains  so  many  lovely  women 
as  that  of  Vienna,  and  this  overwhelming 
battery  of  beauty  was  forthwith  turned  upon 
the  bridegroom  in  order  to  win  him  from  his 
lawful  allegiance.  There  were  to  be  no  scruples, 
no  reservations,  no  diffidences.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  ladies  might  be  of  the  most  lofty, 
kind,  their  character  the  most  irreproachable. 
But  these  things  do  not  count,  we  are  told, 
in  the  case  of  kings  and  emperors,  especially 
young  and  handsome  ones.  It  is  for  his 
majesty  to  command  and  far  them  to  obey, 
and  if  the  king  can  do  no  wrong — which  we 
know  to  be  the  case — it  is  obvious  that  the 
other  party  of  the  entent  must  be  equally 
covered  by  the   royal  immunity. 

The  Empress  Zita  must  therefore  bestir 
herself  if  she  is  to  continue  to  hold  the  affec- 
tions of  her  husband,  for  the  archduchesses 
are  both  numerous  and  determined.  There 
are  over  sixty  of  them,  and  while  they  are 
more  or  less  united  in  their  dislike  of  Zita, 
they  are  disunited  by  those  social  rivalries 
that  so  largely  depend  upon  the  favor  of  the 
emperor.  It  is  a  situation  that  would  be 
most  distressing  to  a  Puritan  conscience  like 
ours,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  like  to 
experience  for  one  brief  fleeting  hour  the  sen- 
sation of  being  pursued  by  sixty  arch- 
duchesses, not  to  speak  of  the  cohorts  of 
other  ladies  who  join  in  the  chase.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  perturbation  would  be  so  great 
as  to  rob  us  of  whatever  fleetness  of  foot  we 
now  possess.  For  we  have  never  been  pur- 
sued. 


From  everj"  newspaper  office  (says  the  New 
York  Times)  there  will  be  a  flow  of  warmest 
sympathy  for  the  editor  of  the  Williamsville 
(N.  D.)  Item.  As  so  often  happens  in  the 
troubled  realm  of  journalism,  he  has  brought 
upon  himself  a  reprehension  that  will  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  mitigated  out  of 
consideration  for  the  excellence  of  his  inten- 
tions^— he  has  offended  a  reader  whom  he  was 
tryi  lg  to  please,  and  he  has  the  dreary  con- 
sciousness that  his  apologies  are  useless. 

For  the  printed,  like  the  written,  word  re- 
tt-  ins,  and  wrong  once  done  can  not  be  wiped 

t.  Still,  the  Item's  editor  has  done  his 
p.vr  best  to  set  himself  right,  and  in  doing  so 
he   tells  the  whole  tragical  story — thus: 

We  wish  to  apologize  to  Mrs.  Orlando  Over- 
look.    In   our  paper   last  week  we  had   as   a 


heading,  "Mrs.  Overlook's  Big  Feet."  The 
word  we  had  ought  to  have  used  is  a  French 
word,  pronounced  the  same  way,  but  spelled 
fete.  It  means  a  celebration  and  is  con- 
sidered a  very  tony  word. 

There  speaks  a  warm,  honest  heart,  bowed 
down  by  sincere  grief.  But  will  Mrs.  Or- 
lando Overlook  relent  and  forgive  ?  It  is 
easier  to  hope  that  than  to  expect  it,  for  she 
has  suffered  the  ultimate  pangs,  and,  after 
all,  it  is  but  poor  consolation  for  her  to  learn 
that  her  cruel  wrongs  were  due  to  the  search 
for  a  tony  word. 

There  would  have  been  a  better  chance  of 
escape  for  this  unfortunate  editor  if  he  had 
left  the  task  of  explanation  unattempted  and 
followed  the  time-honored  habit  of  putting  the 
blame  on  the  compositor  and  the  proofreader. 
Their  lot  is  naturally  an  unhappy  one,  and 
no  single  increment  of  their  responsibilities 
adds  appreciably  to  the  total. 


Women,  it  seems,  can  be  brave  under  shell- 
fire,  and  so  the  last  pitiful  plea  of  their  de- 
tractors is  blown  to  the  four  quarters.  For 
here  is  a  general  order  issued  by  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig  which  was  recently  read  to  every 
British  soldier  at  the  front.  It  relates  to  an 
explosion  in  one  of  the  British  munition  fac- 
tories and   it  reads  as  follows : 

In  spite  of  the  explosion  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  without  interruption,  though  several 
women  were  killed  and  others  seriously 
wounded.  The  remainder  displayed  perfect 
coolness  and  discipline  in  dealing  with  the 
emergency.  As  the  result  of  their  gallant  and 
patriotic  conduct  the  output  of  munitions  was 
not  seriously  affected.  The  commander-in- 
chief  feels  sure  that  the  army  will  appreciate 
and  be  inspired  by  this  splendid  example  of 
the  loyalty  and  determination  with  which 
their  comrades  in  the  munition  factories  are 
helping  toward  victory- 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  in  history 
when  the  physical  courage  of  women  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  an  army  in  the 
field. 


The  Xevada  (Ark.)  Picayune  remarks 
plaintively: 

Yes,  these  are  hard  times.  We  throw  away 
our  ashes  and  buy  soap.  We  raise  dogs  and 
buy  hogs.  We  grow  weeds  and  buy  vege- 
tables and  brooms.  We  catch  fish  with  a 
four-dollar  rod.  We  build  schoolhouses  and 
send  our  children  to  be  educated  away  from 
home.  And  at  last  we  send  our  boys  out 
with  a  forty-dollar  gun  and  a  nineteen-dollar 
dog  to  hunt  ten-cent  game. 


Robert  W.  Service  in  one  of  his  recent 
rhymes  asks  what  the  soldiers  will  do  when 
they  go  home.  Will  they  be  willing  to  take 
their  old  place  in  the  social  system  after  a 
taste  of  "the  lordliest  life  on  earth."  It  is 
to  be  doubted : 
We'll  breathe  free  air  and  we'll  bivouac  under  the 

starry  sky; 
We'll   march   with   men   and  we'll   £ght  with   men, 

and  we'll  see  men  laugh  and  die; 
We'll  know  such  joy  as  we  never  dreamed;    we'll 

fathom  the  deep  of  pain; 
But   the    hardest    bit    of    it   all    will    be — when    we 

come  back  home  again. 

For  some  of  us  smirk  in  a  chiffon  shop,  and  some 

of  us  teach  in  a  school; 
Some   of   us   help    with    the    seat   of   our  pants    to 

polish   an  office  stool; 
The    merits   of   somebody's   soap    or   jam    some    of 

us  seek  to  explain, 
But  all  of  us  wonder  what  we'll  do  when  we  have 

to  go  back  again. 


Her  Dad — Of  course  you  have  heard  my 
daughter  sing?  Suitor — Yes,  sir ;  but  I 
should  like  to  have  her  in  spite  of  that. — 
Boston   Transcript. 


"I  am  studying  out  the  best  way  to  abate 
the  smoke  nuisance."  "That's  easy.  Buy 
good  cigars." — Baltimore  American. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -     Manager 

Fred'k  S.  Dies,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


FOUR 


LINES]     GATEWAYS 


^K&sdfi^z^LS(j/      ^°  l^ie  ^ast  from 
^Q^^E-^     San  Francisco 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"Shasta  Route" ThreeDaily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.     Con- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


necting  with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"El  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 

A  Santa  Rosa  farmer,  very  keen  on  trade, 
recently  managed  to  sell  an  old  horse  for  $40. 
Honesty,  however,  compelled  him  to  speak 
out.  "I  tell  ye,  friend,  that  there  mare's  got 
two  faults."  "Only  two  ?  A  dozen,  I  should 
think  !  But  what  are  the  two  ?"  "Well,  once 
yer  let  that  mare  out  ter  grass,  it'll  take  ye 
about  a  week  to  ketch  her;  and  when  you  do 
ketch  her,  she  aint  wuth  ketchin'.  Otherwise 
she's  all  right." 


Deacon  Jones  decided  to  speak  his  mind 
to  the  minister  who  was  temporarily  filling  the 
pulpit.  "I  didn't  like  your  prayer  very  much 
this  morning,"  said  he.  "No  ?"  answered  the 
minister.  "And  what  was  the  matter  with 
it?"  "Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  too  long; 
and,  aside  from  this,  it  contained  two  or  three 
expressions  which  I  thought  were  scarcely 
warranted."  "I  am  sorry,  deacon,"  the  good 
man  responded,  ''but  it  might  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  prayer  wasn't  addressed  to 
you." 


When  Governor  Head  was  in  office  in  New 
Hampshire,  Colonel  Barrett,  of  the  governor's 
staff,  died,  and  there  was  an  unseemly 
scramble  for  the  office  even  white  his  body 
was  awaiting  burial  with  military  honors. 
One  candidate  ventured  to  call  upon  Governor 
Head.  "Governor,"  he  asked,  "do  you  think 
you  would  have  any  objections  if  I  were  to 
get  into  Colonel  Barrett's  place  ?"  The  an- 
swer came  promptly.  "No,  I  don't  think  1 
should  have  any  objections,  if  the  undertaker 
is  willing." 

It  was  a  hot  summer  day-i— with  that  pe- 
culiar kind  of  heat  common  to  the  Atlantic 
slope.  Five  big,  stout  gentlemen  were  going 
up  to  the  top  of  a  New  York  building.  The 
sweat  was  pouring  from  their  foreheads,  and 
their  handkerchiefs  looked  like  Coney  Island 
bathing-suits  hung  out  to  dry-  "I  wish  there 
was  a  beer  saloon  in  this  elevator,"  remarked 
one  fat  gentleman.  "Yes,  boy,  you  ought  to 
have  a  keg  of  beer  aboard  this  elevator," 
chimed  in  another.  The  boy  looked  at  the 
five  fat  men  and  then  remarked,  solemnly : 
"Oh,  I  guess  there's  over  a  keg  of  beer  in 
this  elevator  now." 


Some  San  Francisco  men  on  their  way  to 
Eureka  by  auto  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road 
and  were  uncertain  which  to  take.  Finally 
they  saw  an  old  man  digging  in  a  hillside  a 
short  distance  ahead.  They  drove  up,  and 
when  opposite  him  one  called  out,  "We  want 
to  go  to  Eureka.  Is  this  the  right  road?" 
The  old  fellow  signified  that  he  was  deaf,  so 
the  questioner,  using  his  hands  as  a  mega- 
phone, roared  with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs, 
"We  want  to  go  to  Eureka !  We  want  to  go 
to  Eureka !  We  want  to  go  to  Eureka !"  The 
old  man  gazed  at  him  with  a  pitying  look. 
"Well,  go  on  then,"  he  said.  "I  aint  a-holdin' 
ye  back !" 


After  completing  its  factory  an  Alameda 
firm  hired  a  nightwatchman.  Soon,  however, 
the  manager  formed  his  own  suspicions  that 
he  was  doing  more  sleeping  than  watching  at 
night.  So  he  put  in  a  couple  of  time  clocks, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  building,  to  be  punched 
by  the  watchman  every  half-hour.  "What's 
these  here  clocks  for  ?"  demanded  the  watch- 
man when  he  found  them  installed  when  he 
came  to  work.  "What  sense  is  there  in  fussin' 
around  and  punchin'  these  here  things  ?"  "It 
is  a  measure  of  humanity,"  explained  the 
manager  suavely.  "We  don't  want  you  to  be 
burned  up  if  the  building  should  catch  fire 
while  you  were  asleep." 


At  a  dinner  in  Washington  Ambassador 
Bernstorff  said ;  "Neutrals  think  only  of 
themselves.  This  is  selfish,  but  I  suppose  it's 
natural.  Neutrals  are  a  good  deal  like  the 
farmer.  Two  duellists  were  preparing  to  fight 
in  a  farmer's  field.  The  farmer  appeared,  and, 
as  he  hurried  toward  them  with  wild  gestures, 
the  duellists,  though  not  afraid  of  one  an- 
other at  all,  felt  touched  and  pleased  to  think 
that  the  farmer  took  an  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. 'Hold  on !'  the  farmer  cried.  'Is  this 
a  duel  ?'  'Yes,'  said  a  second.  'Are  they 
going  to  use  pistols  or  swords  ?'  asked  the 
farmer.  "Swords,"  said  the  second.  'Oh,  all 
right,  then,'  said  the  farmer,  with  a  smile  of 
relief.  'If  they  were  going  to  use  pistols  I 
just  wanted  you  to  hold  on  till  I  got  my  live 
stock  out  of  the  field.'  " 


Old  Governor  Mattocks  of  Vermont,  who, 
when  in  Congress,  boasted  that  he  could  "beat 
'em  all  writing  bad,"  was  no  speechmaker. 
Still  he  wasn't  often  at  a  loss  to  find  some- 
thing to  say  when  something  had  to  be  said. 
One  New  Year's  Day  morning,  as  he  was 
bathing  and  preparing  for  breakfast,  he  un- 
fortunately leaned  against  the  door  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  kitchen.  The 
door  gave  way,  and  the  maids  of  the  house- 


hold, while  busy  preparing  the  morning  meal, 
were  astounded  to  see,  rolling  and  tumbling 
into  their  presence,  a  chubby,  fat  old  gentle- 
man in  a  most  unpresentable  attire.  But  his 
wits  were  with  him.  "Ladies,"  he  exclaimed, 
politely,  "I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year,"  and 
then  bounded  upstairs  again,  four  steps  at  a 
time. 


An  Ohio  man  was  having  a  lot  of  trouble 
piloting  a  one-tent  show  through  the  Middle 
West.  He  lost  a  number  of  valuable  animals 
by  accident  and  otherwise.  Therefore,  it  was 
with  a  sympathetic  mien  that  one  of  the 
keepers  undertook  the  task  of  breaking  the 
news  of  another  disaster.  He  began  thus : 
"Mr.  Smith,  you  remember  that  laughin' 
hyena  in  cage  9  ?"  "Remember  the  laughing 
hyena  ?"  demanded  the  owner,  angrily.  "What 
the  deuce  are  you  driving  at?"  "Only  this, 
Mr.  Smith,  he  aint  got  nothing  to  laugh  at 
this  morning." 


During  the  Civil  War  one  of  the  drummers, 
while  the  regiment  was  on  the  move,  had  a 
penchant  for  foraging  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  chickens  had  to  roost  high  to  escape 
his  far-reaching  hands.  Whenever  night  over- 
took them  this  drummer  had  a  good  supper 
provided  for  himself.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  raked  in  a  couple  of  turkeys,  and  had  put 
them  into  his  drum  for  convenience  in  carry- 
ing. When  the  regiment  was  halted  for  the 
night  the  colonel  immediately  ordered  dress 
parade,  and  the  drummers  were  expected  to 
beat  up.  The  forager  made  his  drumsticks  go, 
but  the  quick-eyed  colonel  noticed  that  he  was 
not  drumming.  "Adjutant,"  said  the  colonel, 
"that  man  isn't  drumming.  Why  aint  he 
drumming?"  The  adjutant  stepped  up  to  him, 
saying,  "Why  aint  you  drumming?"  "Be- 
cause," said  the  quick-witted  drummer,  "I 
have  got  two  turkeys  in  my  drum,  and  one  of 
'em  is  for  the  colonel."  The  adjuntant  went 
back,  and  the  colonel  asked,  "What  is  it?" 
"Why,  he  says  he  has  got  two  turkeys  in  his 
drum,  and  one  of  'em  is  for  the  colonel." 
Up  to  this  point  the  conversation  had  been 
carried  on  in  a  low  voice,  but  when  the  adju- 
tant reported,  the  colonel  raised  his  voice  so 
that  all  could  hear :  "What !  sick  is  he? 
Why  didn't  he  say  so  before  ?  Send  him  to 
his  tent  at  once." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Tale  of  Jack  Jay. 
Jack  Jay  resolved  the  first  of  Jan. 
He'd  never  be  a  married  man. 

Then,  'long  about  the  first  of  Feb., 
He  met  a  witching  little  deb. 

And  by  good  luck  the  first  of  Mar. 
The  stock  he  bought  went  up  to  par. 

He  thought  about  her  all  through  Ap. — 
Her  face,  her  voice,  her  charm,  her  shape. 

And  round  about  the  first  of  May 
He  asked  her.     She  did  not  say  nay. 

As  you  may  think,  the  first  of  Jun. 
They  started  on  their  honeymoon. 

Cut  as  it  came  the  first  of  Jul., 
They  felt  their  love  begin  to  cool. 

And,  really,  by  the  first  of  Aug. 
It  was  as  cool  as  any  frog. 

So,  on  the  very  first  of  Sep., 

He  said,  "Divorce?"  and  she  said  "Yep." 

They  tarried  not.     The  first  of  Oct. 

They  told  their  friends,  who  all  were  shocked. 

And,  entre  nous,  the  first  of  Nov. 
Each  had  in  view  another  love. 

And  when  rolled  round  the  first  of  Dec, 
They  gloried  in  their  glad  release! 

— Town   Topics. 


Nineteen-Seventeen. 
What    resolutions  can    we  make, 

This   morning,    for    our    reformation  ? 
On    the  New    Leaf — that  ancient   fake! — 

What  annotation? 

We  have  sworn  off  so  many  things 

In   all   the    former  Januaries! 
The   high    resolve   each   season  brings 

So  seldom  varies! 

But  we  have  gone  beyond  the  trite 

And   trivial  sins  renounced  by  others — 

With    Puritan    and    anchorite 
We  now  are  brothers. 

Let  simpler  s^uls  give  up  the  nips 

Of  booze  that  head  them  for  the  gutter — 

For  weeks,  no  eggs  have  touched  our  lips; 
Also,  no  butter  I 

And   if  today  the  trusts  shall  pounce 
Upon  us  with  a  price  more  cruel, 

With  sturdy   strength  we  shall  renounce 
Both    food    and    fuel. 

Swear  off  today,  dear  friends,  and  may 

Your  courage  never  faint  nor  falter; 

But   we  have  nothing  left  to   lay 
Upon   the  altar. 

Of  earthly  things  we  liked  the  most, 
We've  given   up  the  whole  collection — 

We've  only   to   give  up   the  ghost 
To  reach  Perfection! 

— Ted  Robinson,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur-  j 
ing  the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around  j 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Hancock    Banning    of    Los    An- 
geles   have    announced    the    engagement    of    their  | 
daughter,  Miss  Eleanor  Banning,  and  Mr.  John  C. 
Macfarland.      No   date  has  been   set   for  the  wed- 
ding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Doris  Ryer  and  Mr.  Stan- 
hope Wood  Nixon  was  solemnized  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  in  New 
York,  Rev.  Herbert  Shipmar  oraciating.  The  maid 
of  honor  was  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Pauline  Disston,  Miss  Mary 
Moreland,  Miss  Ray  Slater,  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
Sands,  Miss  Frances  Moore,  and  Miss  Helen 
Flake.  Mr.  Walbridge  S.  Taft  was  the  best  man 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Harvey  S.  Ladow,  Mr. 
Patrick  Calhoun,  Mr.  Esmond  O'Brien,  Mr.  A. 
Wright  Lancashire,  Mr.  H.  Rogers  Benjamin,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  D.  Cotton.  Mrs.  Nixon  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Frances  Stewart  aud  Mr. 
W.  Roy  Woodhead  was  solemnized  Sunday  evening 
in  Ukiah,  Rev.  Sebastian  Brennan  ohiciating.  Mrs. 
Woodhead  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  Humphrey 
Stewart.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding 
trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodhead  will  reside  on  the 
former's    ranch    at    Branscomb. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  and  Mrs.  Lovell  Lang- 
stroth  gave  a  tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  their 
home  on  California  Street  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Frank  L.    Winn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently, their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick McXear,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Helen 
Jones,  Captain  John  J.  Hannigan,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mr.  John  Parrott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  Starr  Keeler  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  on  Saturday  evening. 

Mrs.  William  Delaware  Nielson  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Cates  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  their  home  on  Russian  Hill  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Cates'  mother,  Mrs.  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of 
Mr.    and  Mrs.   James    Slevin. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Kuhn  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  compli- 
ment to  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  B.  Scaife,  of 
Pittsburg. 

Mrs.  Reed  Dilworth  gave  a  garden  party  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Coronado  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Frances  Stewart. 

Dr.  John  Rogers  Clark  and  Mrs.  Clark  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Gough  Street  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy  Clark. 

Dr.  James  Ward  and  Mrs.  Ward  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  Saturday  evening  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Marie  Hathaway  and  Mr.  Douglas  Short. 
Mrs.  Clarence  Connor  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  in  the  Lettennan  General 
Hospital. 

Mrs.  George  Garritt  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bourke  Cockran  of  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    E.    A.    Philbin    of    New    York. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Buriiagaine. 

Mrs.  Stanley  StUlman  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Friday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Richard  Flanders  gave  an  informal  tea 
Saturday  at  her  home  on  Filbert  Street,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  William  Allan  Taylor,  Mrs.  Win- 
field  Dorn,  Mrs.  Spencer  Grant,  Mrs.  Otis  John- 
son, and  Miss  Marie  Brewer. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Rees  gave  a  bridge  party  Tuesday 
at  her  home  in  the  Presidio. 

Mis.  George  Cameron  gave  a  luncheon  recendy 
in  honor  of  Princess  Alfred  Hohenlohe,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  Joseph  Oli- 
ver Tobin,  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Moffitt. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Ehrman  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Monday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
for  Mrs.   Charles  Henderson. 

Miss  Jean  Boyd  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at  her 
home  on  Steiner  Street  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Amy  Requa.  The  guests  included  Miss  Marion 
Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar, 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  and 
Miss    Dorothy    Woodworth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Slevin  gave  a  dinner  Mon- 
day evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Peter  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  gave  a  recep- 
tion Monday  afternoon  at  their  home  on  Green 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  gave 
an  informal  dinner  Friday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

Mr:  William  H.  Crocker  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon   Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  Harrison   Dibblee  gave  a  dinner- 

danc  ■  Friday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor 

of      ."iss  Jean  Boyd,   Miss  Alice  Keeler,   and   Miss 

Liiicy. 

Mi      and    Mrs.    Mountford    S.    Wilson    gave    a 

r  ^ance  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in 

:  5  jme  for  their  niece,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld. 

and    Mrs.    Samuel    Hopkins   gave    a   dinner 


and  theatre  party  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss 
Ruth  Zeile  and  Mr.   Corbett  Moody. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A  Miller  entertained  in- 
formallv  at  dinner  and  bridge  on  Friday  evening. 

Miss  Tean  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Helen  Duncan,  the  guests 
including  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
William  Duncan,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Ruth 
Welsh,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  and  Miss  Miriam 
Winter. 

Mrs.  Tames  L.  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
for  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  the  guests  including  Mrs. 
Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Miss  Mau- 
ricia  Mintzer,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hopkins.  Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster,  Miss  Genevieve 
Bothin,  and  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  gave  a  tea  Thursday  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Allen  Lewis. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  gave  an  informal 
luncheon   last  Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Mayo  Newhall  on  Green   Street. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Allen  Lewis,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mrs. 
William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gove, 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Ffilton,  Miss 
Lily   O'Connor,  and  Miss  Lena  Blanding. 

Mrs.  Thomas  A  Driscoll  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and   Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Yicomte  Philippe  de  Tristan  and  Vicomtesse  de 
Tristan  have  given  up  their  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  Belmont  in  New  York  and  have  taken  an 
apartment  on  West  Ninetieth    Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Winn  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
George  C.  Boardman  at  her  home  on  California 
Street. 

Mrs.  Allen  Lewis  returned  Saturday  to  her 
home  in  Portland,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  William  Dudley  Foulke  arrived  last  week 
from  her  home  in  Washington  and  is  the  guest  of 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley Cates,  at  their  home  on   Russian  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  spent  several 
days  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  last  week  from 
their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  has  gone  East  on  a 
visit   of  several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  left  Sunday  for  a 
visit  to  New  York. 

Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  Raymond,  where  she  was  the  house 
guest  of   Miss   Miriam   Ives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Gersde  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  on  Washington  Street  from  a 
visit  of  several  weeks  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  William  Scaife  of  Pittsburg  is  visiting  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
S.  Kuhn,  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince  Upham  are 
spending  a  few  days  with  Dr.  Alexander  Warner 
and  Mrs.  Warner  at  their  home  on  Franklin 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Self  ridge  have  gone  to 
New  York  for  an  indefinite  sojourn. 

Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent,  who  visited  in  San 
Francisco  recently,  sailed  Saturday  for  England, 
where  he  will  reside  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Louis  Bruguiere  has  arrived  from  Newport 
and  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  have  returned 
.to  their  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  from  a  visit 
to  New  Y'ork. 

Miss  Agnes  Page  Brown  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Austin  Moore  at  their  ranch  at  Exeter. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  returned  Thursday  to  San 
Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  in 
the   East. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  accompanied  by  Miss  Ethel 
Crocker  and  Miss  Augusta  Bishop,  left  Thursday 
for  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  McAfee  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Sacramento  Street  from  a  visit  to 
Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Dorothy  Starr  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Esther 
Bull  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  in 
New  York  and  Florida. 

Mr.  Albert  Elkus  has  returned  to  California 
from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  Rose  Benet  has  returned  to  her 
home  on  Long  Island,  after  a  visit  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.   Charles  Conway  Hartigan,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  left  Sunday 
for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  Y'ork  and 
Washington. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  a  visit  of  three 
months  in  New  Y'ork  and  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  are  guests  at 
the  Bellevue  from  their  home  at  Rutherford. 

The  Misses  Helen  and  Edith  Chesebrough  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit 
in    the    East. 

Mr.  Frank  Jones  has  gone  East  for  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  a 
few   weeks  in  the  East. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  returned  Saturday  from 
Portland,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Bar- 
bara   McKenzie. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Will  Tour  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
On   February   12th   Mr.    Charles   E.    Stokes, 
Pacific  Coast  agent  for  Thomas  Cook  S:  Son, 
will    leave    for    New    Zealand    and    Australia, 
accompanied  by  a  small  party  of  tourists. 


The  Villages. 
I  can  not  bear  to  think  of  them — 

The  little  sunny,  smiling  places, 
That  used  to  bask  along  the  road, 

And   greeted  one   like   friendly   faces. 

The  red-tiled  roofs,  the  cobbled  streets, 

The  clock-towers  with  their  great  bells  swinging, 

The  windows  where  gay  blossoms  leaned, 
The  bright-faced   peasant   lasses  singing. 

The  meadows  where,    at  harvest  time, 
The  garnered  grain  lay  ripe  for  binding 

By  stalwart  lads — what   reap   they  now 

Through  those  far  blood-swept  trenches  winding? 

I  can  not  bear  to  think  of  them — 

The  little  sunny,   smiling  places, 
That  used  to  bask  along  the  road, 

And  greeted  one  like  friendly   faces. 

— Charlotte  Becker,  in  Life. 


Fulfilment. 
You  are  quiet  at  the  end  of  day, 

You  are  the  peace  no  storms  may  ever  mar, 
You  are  the  light  that  can  not  fade  away — 

Lost  be  the  path  in  darkness,   you  the  star. 

Once  as  a  dream  that  youth  had  held  unreal. 
Now  as  a  dream  more  real  than  all  things  true; 

You    only — yet   the   symbol    and    the   seal 

Of  dreams  eternal  that  shall  come  through  you. 

— Tltomas   S.   Jones,   Jr.,    in   Boston    Transcript. 


The  Trail-Makers, 
North    and  west  along  the  coast  among  the  misty 
islands, 
Sullen  in  the  grip  of  night  and  smiling  in   the 
day: 
Nunivak  and  Akutan,  with  Nome  against  the  high- 
lands, 
On    we    drove    with    plated    prow    agleam    with 
frozen  spray. 

Loud  we  sang  adventuring  and  lustily  we  jested; 
Quarreled,  fought,  and  then  forgot  the  taunt,  tlie 
blow,  the  jeers; 
Named   a   friend    and   clasped   a    hand — a    compact 
sealed,  attested; 
Shared   tobacco,  yarns,   and   drink,   and  planned 
surpassing  years. 

Then — the  snow  that   locked   the  trail  where   fam- 
ine's shadow  followed 
Out  across  the  blinding  white  and   through    the 
stabbing  cold. 
Past   tents    along    the    tundra    over    faces    blotched 
and  hollowed; 
Toothless   mouths    that   babbled    foolish    songs   of 
hidden  gold. 

Wisdom,  lacking  sinews  for  the  toil,  gave  o'er  the 
trying'. 
Fools,  with  thews  of  iron,  blundered  on  and  won 
the  fight; 
Weaklings   drifted    homeward;    else   they    tarried — 
worse  than  dying — 
With  painted  lips  and  wastrels  on  the  edges  of 
the  night. 

Those  of  us  who  found  the  gold  we  followed  with 
the  others, 
Dazzled  by  the  glamor  of  the  halls  and  women's 
eyes; 
When    the    poke    was    empty,    then    we    borrowed 
from  another's, 
Till  a  grim  repentance  called  us  out  to  face  the 


Berries  of  the  Saskatoon  were  ripening  and  falling; 

Flower  decked  the  barren   with  its  timber  scant 

and  low; 

All  along  the  river  trail  were  many  voices  calling. 

And  e'en  the  whispering  malemutes  they  heard — 

and  whined  to  go. 

Eyelids  seared  with  fire  of  ice  and  frosted  parka- 
edges; 
Firelight  like  a  spray  of  blood  on  faces  lean  and 
brown ; 

Shifting  shadows    of   the   pines    across   our    loaded 
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An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vk*-Pra.  and  Managing  Diredor 


Dolt — Why  is  it  that  Puddifoot  never 
seems  to  get  any  richer?  Holt — I  think  it 
must  be  because  he's  following  the  rules  for 
success  laid  down  by  multimillionaires. — Puck. 


And   far  behind  the  fading  trail,  the  lights  and 
lure  of  town. 

So  we  played  the  bitter  game  nor  asked  for  praise 
or  pity: 
Wind  and  wolf  they  found  the  bones  that  blazed 
out  lonely  trails  .  .  . 
Where    a    dozen    shacks     were     set,    today     there 
blooms  a  city; 
Now,   where  once  was  empty  blue,  there  pass  a 
thousand  sails. 

Scarce   a   peak   that    does  not    mark  the    grave    of 
those  who  perished 
Nameless,    lost    to    lips    of    men    who    followed, 
gleaning  fame 
From   the    soundless   triumph    of    adventurers    who 
cherished 
Naught  above  the  glory  of  a  chance  to  play  the 
game. 

Half  the  toil — and  we  had  won  to  wealth  in  other 
station; 
Rusted   out  as  useless  ere   our   worth   was   tried 
and   known, 
But    the   Hand    that    made    us    caught    us    up    and 
hewed   a  nation 
From  the  frozen   fastness  that  so  long  was  His 
alone. 


Loud  we  sang  adventuring  and  lustily  we  jested; 
Quarreled,  fought,  and  then  forgot  the  taunt,  the 
blow,   tlte  jeers; 
Sinned    and   slaved   and   vanished — we,    the   giant- 
men  who  wrested 
Truth    from    out   a    dream    wherein   we   planned 
surpassing  years. 
— Fro7n    "Riders  of   the   Stars,"   by  Henry   Herbert 
Knibbs.      Publislied    by    the   Houghton   Mifflin 
Company. 


A  Wonderful  Aboriginal  City. 

Xear  Laguna,  Xew  Mexico,  may  be  seen 
Acoma,  the  "Sky  City,"  claimed  to  be  the  most 
wonderful  aboriginal  city  in  the  world.  It 
stands  on  an  isolated  rock  eminence  400  feet 
in  height.  The  city  embraces  three  rows  of 
houses,  over  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  rising 
up  in  terraces  four  and  five  stories.  One  is 
amazed  when  he  stops  to  consider  that  the 
material  for  these  buildings  was  transported 
long  distances  and  up  the  cliffs  upon  the 
heads  and  backs  of  these  human  burden- 
bearers.  Their  graveyard  consumed  forty 
years  in  building,  by  reason  of  the  necessity 
of  bringing  earth  from  the  plain  below,  and 
their  church  must  have  cost  the  labor  of  many 
generations,  for  its  walls  are  sixty  feet  high 
and  ten  feet  thick,  and  it  has  timbers  forty 
feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  square.  The 
Acoma  pottery  excels  that  made  in  any  other 
pueblo,  and  has  become  famous  throughout 
the  Southwest  for  quality,  form,  and  artistic 
decoration. 
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BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality. Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.  T.  ROBSON,  Mgr. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Mural  Cafe 
Dinner  a  la  Carte 

6  to  9  p.  m. 
Ferdinand  Stark's  Orchestra 


Dancing  in  Rose  Room 

9  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 

Except  Sunday 

Arthur  Hickman's  Orchestra 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 
Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covei 
Also  a  la  Carte 
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$250,000,000 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

ONE- YEAR  AND  TWO-YEAR  5%%  SECURED  LOAN  CONVERTIBLE  GOLD  NOTES 
Dated  February  1,  1917  Interest  Payable  February  1  and  August  1 

$100,000,000  One -Year  Notes  Due  February  1,1918 
$150,000,000  Two -Year  Notes  Due  February  1, 1919 

Principal  and  Interest  Payable  at  the  Office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Convertible  upon  notice,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  at  any  time  before  maturity,  or  (if  called  for  earlier  redemption)  at  any  time  until  and  in- 
cluding the  date  of  such  redemption  into  twenty-year  5}4%  bonds  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  payable  February  1,  1937, 
and  not  subject  to  prior  redemption. 

Principal  and  interest  of  the  notes,  and  of  the  bonds  into  which  they  may  be  converted,  is  to  be  payable,  without  deduction  for  British  taxes,  present 
or  future,  in  New  York  in  United  States  gold  coin,  or  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  in  London  in  Sterling  at  the  fixed  rate  of  $4.86^2  to  the  pound. 


Coupon  notes  in  denominations  of  $1000,  $5000  and  $10,000 


Redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  in  'whole  or  in  part,  on  thirty  (30)  days'  notice  as  follows: 

One  •  Year  Notes  Two  -  Year  Notes 

From  February  1,  1917,  to  January  31,  1918 101  and  Interest  102  and  Interest 

From  February  1,  1918,  to  January  31,  1919 101  and  Interest 

The  notes  are  to  be  secured  by  pledge  with  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  under  a  pledge  agreement  executed  by  the  Government,  of  securities 
approved  by  I.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  not  less  than  $300,000,000,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  then  prevailing  markets,  Sterling 
securities  being  valued  in  dollars  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange,  vis.: 

Group  I.  Stocks,  bonds  and  /  or  other  securities  of  American  municipalities  and  corporations  and  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  bonds  and  /  or  other  obligaiions  (cither  as  maker  or  guarantor)  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  and  /  or  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  /  or  approved  Canadian   municipalities:     Aggregate  value  not  less  than $150,000,000 

(Of  the  foregoing  there  will  be  somewhat  over  $100,000,000  in  value  in  the  securities  of  municipalities  and  corpora- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.) 

Group  II.  Bonds  and  /  or  other  obligations  (either  as  maker  or  guarantor)  of  any  or  all  of  the  several  following 
Governments,  to  wit:  Argentina,  Chile,  Cuba,  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Egypt,  lapan,  New  Zealand  and 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  /  or  bonds  and  /  or  other  obligations  of  approved  railways  in  Argentina  and  / 
or  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada,  and  /  or  approximately  $25,000,000  value  in  bonds  and  /  or 
other  obligations  of  dividend-paying  British  railway  companies:  Aggregate  value  not  less  than $150,000,000 


Total $300,000,000 

Pending  the   arrival   and   deposit   of   definitive   securities   as   above,   the   Government  is  to  deposit  temporarily  with  the  trust  company  either  ap- 
proved New  York  Stock  Exchange  collateral  or  cash. 

If  the  pledged  securities  depreciate  in  value,  the  Government  is  to  deposit  additional  securities  to  maintain  the  20%  margin. 

The  Government  is  to  reserve  the  right  from  time  to  time  to  sell  for  cash  any  of  the  pledged  securities,  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
tirement of  notes  by  purchase  or  by  redemption  by  lot. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  the  one-year  notes  or  upon  reduction  of  the  amount  of  notes  outstanding,  through  conversion,  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
collateral  may  be  withdrawn  approximately  ratably  from  each  class. 

The  Government  also  from  time  to  time  may  make  substitutions  of  securities,  but  such  substitutions  are  not  to  vary  the  then  relative  amounts  in  value  of 
the  groups.     All  substitutions,  withdrawals  and  valuations  of  securities   are  to  be  approved  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 


This  offering  is  made  subject  to  the  approval  by  our  Counsel  of  necessary  formalities. 

WE  OFFER  THE  ABOVE  NOTES  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  AS  FOLLOWS: 
The  One-year  notes  at  99.32  and  interest,  yielding  6  per  cent. 
The  Two-year  notes  at  99.07  and  interest,  yielding  6  per  cent. 

Subscription  books  will  be  opened  at  the  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  January  24,  1917,  and 
will  be  closed  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  January  31,  1917,  or  earlier,  in  their  discretion. 

THE  RIGHT  IS  RESERVED  TO  REJECT  ANY  AND  ALL  APPLICATIONS,  AND  ALSO,  IN  ANY  EVENT,  TO 

AWARD  A  SMALLER  AMOUNT  THAN  APPLIED  FOR. 


AMOUNTS   DUE    ON  ALLOTMENTS    WILL   BE  PAYABLE   AT  THE   OFFICE   OF  J.  P.  MORGAN  EsP   CO.,  IN 

NEW  YORK  FUNDS,  TO  THEIR   ORDER,  AND  THE  DATE  OF  PAYMENT  WILL  BE 

GIVEN  IN  THE  NOTICES  OF  ALLOTMENT. 


Temporary  certificates  will  be  delivered  pending  the  preparation  of  the  definitive  notes. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  NATIONAL  CITY  COMPANY 

New  York  City  New  York  City 

HARRIS  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 
BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO  Chicago  WM.  A.  READ  &  CO. 

J.  &  W.  SELIGMAN  &  CO. 
KIDDER,  PEABODY  &  CO.  LEE,  HIGGINSON  &  CO. 

LAZARD  FRERES 
KISSEL,  KINNICUTT  &  CO.  WHITE,  WELD  &  CO. 

GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  FARMERS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City  New  York  City 

CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  ILLINOIS  HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 

Chicago  Chicago 

CONTINENTAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

Chicago 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
MARINE  NATIONAL  BANK  St.  Louis  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY 

Buffalo  Pittsburgh 

FIRST  AND  OLD  DETROIT  NATIONAL  BANK 

Detroit 
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LIQUOR  and  DRUG 
SPECIALISTS 

<I  The  practice  of  medicine  is  perhaps 
more  completely  specialized  than  any 
other  profession. 

<I  The    Keeley  Institute  specializes    in 
liquor  and  drug  diseases. 
Q  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
IJ  Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  en- 
velopes. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St.,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 
Phone  Fillmore  3963 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco,  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic   Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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565 

CI. 
S50  2d  CI. 

Splendid  Twin 

Screw  American 

Steamers  "Sierra" 

'Sonoma",  "Ventura" 

&>  — TheDelightfolWay! 

SSTrSj.  Jan.30.Feb.20.Mar.13 

OCEANICS.S. CO.,  673  MnrketSt., S.F 
to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac.  T^ur,  $J37.M  1st  ct.J 


Savannah  Restaurant 

246   KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS,    STEAKS, 
OYSTERS,  TOMALES 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Prompt    Attention    Given    Outside    Orders 

Prices  Moderate 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Cholly  has  brain  trouble."  "Is  that  so? 
What  kind?"  "It  troubles  him  to  think." — 
Boston  Globe. 

Milly — A  good  story  always  bears  repeating. 
BUty — Yes,  especially  if  it  is  told  to  you  as  a 
secret. — Buffalo  Post. 

"Are  you  sure  Miss  Richly  is  not  in?"  he 
questioned.  "Do  you  doubt  her  word,  sir?" 
replied  the  maid. — Dallas  News. 

"Don't  you  find  it  hard  these  times  to  meet 
expenses?"  "Hard?  Man  alive,  I  meet  ex- 
penses at  every  turn." — Topeka  Journal. 

Mr.  Goodleigh — Her  age  really  surprised 
me;  she  doesn't  look  twenty-eight,  does  she? 
Miss  Snappe — Not  now,  but  I  suppose  she  did 
once. — Candle. 

"What  is  the  distinction  between  verse  and 
poetry  ?"  "Well,  if  you  can  understand  it  it's 
verse,  and  if  you  can't  understand  it  it's 
poetry." — Life. 

Him — How  did  you  like  the  stage  hangings 
in  that  Shakespeare  show?  He — There 
weren't  no  hangings,  y'  boob;  he  killed  'em 
with    a   sword. — Widow. 

He — The  person  who  offers  me  a  drink  in- 
sults my  principles.  She — But,  then,  you 
know,  it  is  an  insult  you  don't  have  to 
swallow. — Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Exe — I  don't  believe  that  music- 
teacher  can  make  anything  out  of  Katherine'a 
voice.  Exe — You're  mistaken.  He's  made 
over  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  it  already. — 
Buffalo  Courier. 

"Truth  is  mighty,"  exclaimed  the  idealist. 
"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Dustin  Stax.  "But  a  well- 
managed  rumor  will  answer  just  as  well  if 
you  want  to  get  the  stock  market  going." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Do  you  ever  give  tips  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket?" "Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Dustin  Stax. 
"By  scattering  tips  I  can  sometimes  start  a 
rumor  that  will  push  a  stock  the  way  1  want 
it  to   go." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Father  (of  Mrs.  Newlywed) — What  was  it 
your  husband  wanted  to  see  me  about?  Mrs. 
Newlywed — I  think  he  wanted  to  borrow  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  from  you.  The 
poor  boy  is  so  anxious  to  get  out  of  debt. 
— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"Blessed  are  the  meek,"  quoted  the  deacon, 
in  reproving  a  backslider,  "for  they   shall  in- 


Don't  Wait  to  Learn 

By  costly  and  bitter  experience  of 
the  value  of  a  safe  deposit  box,  but 
secure  one  now.  After  your  papers 
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herit  the  earth."  "They  may  inherit  all  right, 
deacon,"  said  the  irreverent  one,  "but  some' 
how  or  other  they  never  seem  to  get  posses- 
sion."— British    Weekly. 

"And  why  did  you  reform  and  become  a 
poor,  but  honest  mechanic,  when  you  were 
the  most  skilled  safe-opener  in  the  world?" 
we  asked  the  former  cracksman.  "I  tried  to 
open  a  window  in  a  railroad  coach  one  day," 
was  the  reply,  "and  my  failure  took  all  the 
heart  out  of  me." — Dallas  News. 

"Mrs.  Dubwaite  has  been  under  a  great 
nervous  strain  for  about  six  months." 
"That's  too  bad.  What's  troubling  her?" 
"Some  people  moved  in  next  door  who  are 
evidently  well-to-do,  but  to  save  her  life  she 


can't    find    out   where   they   get   their    money." 
— Birmingham    Age-Herald. 

Mrs.  Youngwife — My  husband  is  a  very  in- 
fluential man  in  politics.  Friend — You  don't 
say !  Mrs.  Youngwife — Yes.  George  has 
voted  in  two  presidential  elections,  and  both 
times  it  has  gone  the  way  George  voted. — 
Puck. 

"Do  you  know  you  are  charged  with  being 
an  expert  in  grabbing  what  in  Congressional 
circles  is  termed  'pork'?"  "Don't  contradict 
the  rumor,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "It 
may  cause  unfavorable  comment  in  a  general 
way,  but  it's  likely  to  help  me  with  some  0' 
the  influential  folks  at  home." — Washington 
Star. 
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A  Shameful  Exhibition. 

It  would  be  easy  to  take  too  seriously  the  demonstra- 
tion at  German  House,  this  city,  on  Friday  evening  of 
last  week,  with  the  concurrent  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  new  German  consul-general  as  to  the  future 
career  of  the  late  consul-general.  In  charity  allow- 
ance, perhaps,  should  be  made  on  the  scores  of  personal 
sympathy  and  of  an  overwrought  emotionalism.  But 
no  stretch  of  leniency  can  go  far  enough  to  justify 
the  "ovation"  given  a  man  under  conviction  for  a 
crime  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  boast  of  his  successor  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
victed felon  would  be  royally  rewarded  by  presentment 
to  a  higher  official  rank.  By  the  judgment  of  a  United 
States  court  Mr.  Bopp  stands  convicted  of  gross  abuse 
(1)  of  official  privilege,  (2)  of  conspiracy  in  crimes  of 
atrocity  and  cruelty.  There  can  be  no  condonement 
of  these  offenses  upon  the  plea  that  they  were  patriotic- 
ally inspired.  They  are  of  a  sort  to  shock  both  pro- 
priety and  humanity;  and  the  plea  made  in  behalf  of 
the  criminal  serves  only  to  recall  the  famous  definition 
of  patriotism  as  the  "last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel." 

If  Mr.  Bopp  were  a  man  of  civilized  sensibili- 
ties   he    would    not    under    the    circumstances    have 


attended  Friday  night's  celebration.  If  those  who  made 
up  the  membership  of  the  meeting  had  felt  and  heeded 
the  common  instincts  of  delicacy — to  name  no  more 
serious  motive — they  would  not  have  "cheered  to  the 
echo"  a  man  declared  by  the  courts  of  the  land  so  far 
forgetful  of  his  obligations  as  to  have  forfeited  his 
diplomatic  privilege,  and  so  far  insensible  to  humane 
ideas  as  to  have  conspired  for  the  destruction  of  non- 
combatants.  And  if  the  new  consul-general  had  com- 
prehended the  proprieties  of  his  own  position  he  would 
not  from  an  American  platform  have  boasted  that  his 
country  would  reward  by  new  dignities  a  man  whose 
title  to  consideration  rests  upon  crimes  so  gross  as  to 
merit  the  stigma  and  the  punishment  involved  in 
felonious  conviction. 

The  incident,  we  repeat,  may  easily  be  taken  too 
seriously;  none  the  less  it  has  a  serious  side.  It  gives 
color  and  credence  to  the  reproach  of  a  type  of 
citizenship  which  cherishes  sentiments  of  devotion  to 
another  country  and  to  anti-American  ideals  superior 
to  those  felt  for  the  laws  and  the  dignities  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  not  pleasant  to  say,  yet  it  must  be  said,  that 
whoever  is  capable  of  approving  and  applauding  the 
offenses  of  which  Mr.  Bopp  stands  convicted,  with  its 
implied  censure  of  our  laws  and  courts,  has  no  right  to 
American  citizenship. 


A  Righteous  Veto. 

The  Immigration  act  which  the  President  has  vetoed 
might  more  accurately  have  been  named  an  act  to 
tighten  the  labor  trust.  Pretending  to  be  a  measure  to 
advance  the  level  of  American  intelligence,  it  was  in 
fact  a  measure  to  close  the  door  against  an  element 
which  contributes  largely  to  the  effective  industry  of 
the  country.  It  was  part  of  the  project  under  which 
certain  leaders  of  labor  are  endeavoring  to  create  a 
monopoly  of  labor  and  to  establish  a  power  unshakable 
in  its  grasp  upon  the  politics  of  the  country. 

The  policy  under  which  this  general  project  is  being 
advanced  is  cloaked  by  fraud.  For  example,  we  had  in 
the  Adamson  act,  an  act  devised  to  automatically  boost 
wages,  a  measure  pretending  something  very  different. 
So  in  the  Immigration  act  there  was  a  pretended  pur- 
pose in  support  of  the  cause  of  public  intelligence,  with 
a  secret  purpose  to  shut  out  competitive  labor.  This 
measure  was  supported  upon  the  long-ago-exploded 
theory  that  ability  to  read  is  a  prerequisite  of  any  and 
every  other  ability  and  at  the  same  time  a  certificate 
of  morality.  It  proceeded  in  contempt  of  the  uni- 
versally demonstrated  fact  that  education  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  an  aid  to  mischief  as  a  promoter  of  virtue. 

In  the  course  of  our  national  life  we  have  received 
from  the  old  world  some  thousands  or  millions  of 
illiterates,  and  it  is  of  common  knowledge  that  they 
have  contributed  enormously  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
industry.  Concurrently  we  have  received  many  indi- 
viduals of  education  who  have  become  a  pest  and  a 
nuisance.  The  Herr  Mosts  and  Emma  Goldmans  who 
go  up  and  down  the  land  inciting  discontent  and  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  country  are  of  an 
educated  or  part-educated  breed.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  are  as  deeply  indebted  to  the  non-educated 
as  to  the  educated  who  have  come  to  us  from  other 
lands.  We  have  to  remember,  too,  that  the  score  of 
national  service  stands  notably  to  the  credit  of  our 
home-bred  illiterates.  The  woman  who  gave  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  world  would,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  just  vetoed,  have  faced  a  shut  door  if  she  had 
landed  at  Ellis  Island. 

In  nothing — not  even  in  the  Adamson  act — has  Con- 
gress exhibited  a  more  cowardly  subserviency  to  the 
political  power  of  organized  labor  than  in  acceptance 
of  this  immigration  bill,  formulated  under  the  direc- 
tion   of    the    chief   of   the    Federation    of    Labor    and 


urged  under  the  whip  of  that  organization  in  our 
politics.  The  incident  sustains  a  principle  many  times 
before  demonstrated  of  serious  import  in  its  rela- 
tion to  our  system.  It  again  makes  clear  the  fact 
that  any  organized  group  of  voters  so  devoted  to  a 
single  and  selfish  purpose  as  to  supersede  all  other  pur- 
poses is  capable  of  getting  pretty  much  anything  it 
wants  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  If  there  be  today  in 
either  branch  of  Congress  a  man  who  dares  stand  up 
in  defense  of  what  is  obviously  right  against  the  pro- 
test of  organized  labor  we  are  not  able  to  name  him. 
The  one  man  in  the  Senate  who  in  his  discussions  harks 
back  to  fundamental  principles  is  Senator  Borah  of 
Idaho.  We  can  think  of  no  man  similarly  resourceful 
and  courageous  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Wc  have  apparently  come  upon  a  situation  when 
there  is  a  fourth  coordinate  factor  in  the  real  forces 
of  government.  It  is  a  force  personated  by  Samuel 
Gompers  and  it  maintains  headquarters  at  the  national 
capital.  It  participates  in  all  the  larger  of  our  legis- 
lative doings,  makes  its  combinations  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  even  in  the  White  House,  as  witness  the 
Adamson  act,  and  boldly  and  successfully  asserts  its 
right  to  share  in  the  making,  interpreting,  and  execu- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  our  system. 

President  Wilson  has,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say, 
found  resolution  in  the  immediate  instance  to  stay  the 
hand  of  this  arbitrary  and  autocratic  power.  He  has 
acted  upon  the  sound  theory  that  the  proposed  measure 
would  violate  our  traditions  and  establish  a  new  and 
false  principle.  Not  venturing  to  put  the  case  with 
candor  and  boldness,  he  has  nevertheless  done  the  right 
thing.  And  for  doing  it  he  deserves  the  commendation 
of  all  who  respect  the  principles  and  traditions  in- 
herited from  the  founders  of  the  republic,  principles 
and  traditions  which  have  powerfully  sustained  and 
advanced  our  material  and  moral  welfare. 


Tax-Gatherers  in  Collision. 

In  other  days,  when  the  costs  of  our  national  system 
were  less  than  now  and  when  the  revenues  from  im- 
ports were  relatively  greater  than  now,  the  Federal 
government  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  turning  to 
the  country  for  means  of  sustaining  itself.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  an  expanding  surplus  was  one  of  the  problems 
of  those  who  administered  the  national  finances.  But 
times  are  altered.  The  national  expenditure  has  grown 
enormously;  the  tariff  revenues  under  Democratic 
policy  have  at  least  relatively  declined.  The  govern- 
ment needs  money,  and  a  prodigious  lot  of  it;  even 
with  the  income  tax  and  the  so-called  "war  tax"  it  is 
falling  behind.  Instead  of  the  old  vexing  surplus  we 
have  now  a  more  vexing  deficit.  Today  the  govern- 
ment of  the  richest  country  in  the  world  is  actually 
living  on  credit — it  is  running  into  debt  from  month 
to  month  and  its  agents  are  put  to  it  hard  to  find 
means  of  keeping  the  pot  boiling. 

This  year  1917  we  are  paying  double  the  rate  of 
income  taxation  of  former  years.  On  top  of  this  Con- 
gress is  drafting  measures  under  which  additional  sums 
are  to  be  drawn  from  the  state.  Last  year  the  govern- 
ment took  from  California  under  the  Federal  income 
tax  approximately  three  and  a  half  millions.  This  year 
it  will  take  seven  millions.  Now  under  a  Federal  in- 
heritance tax,  which  conflicts  directly  with  our  state 
inheritance  tax,  the  Federal  government  is  to  take  an- 
other three  and  a  half  millions.  A  still  further  pro- 
posal in  the  interest  of  the  national  treasury  is  in  the 
shape  of  an  "excess  profits"  tax  upon  general  business 
which  will  yield  about  two  millions  annually.  Under 
these  various  devices  the  general  government  is  in  the 
way  of  getting  from  California  alone  a  direci 
revenue  of  approximately  $12,500,000.  It  thrr 
fall   heavily   upon   a   state   the  income   of   wl 
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ducers  has  been  cut  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  million 
dollars  per  annum  by  the  Democratic  tariff. 

It  is  natural  that  the  California  Tax  Commission,  al- 
ready hard  pressed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  "reform 
government,"  should  be  profoundly  concerned.  State 
taxes  of  all  kinds,  county  taxes,  municipal  taxes,  all 
tend  to  advance.  There  is  universal  revolt  on  the  part 
of  those  who  pay,  a  revolt  which  threatens  seriously 
the  popularity  of  the  Johnsonian  system.  Xow  if  on 
top  of  all  this  the  Federal  government  is  to  put  on  the 
screws  heavily,  what  is  to  happen  ?  The  Tax  Commis- 
sion is  in  revolt  and  is  calling  upon  the  legislature  to 
make  protest  against  the  "aggressions"  of  the  govern- 
ment in  a  sphere  which  until  just  now  has  been  ex- 
clusively to  the  hand  of  the  state  tax-gatherer. 

The  issue  implied  in  this  situation  is  in  the  way  of 
becoming  one  of  large  importance.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  nation  and  the  state  can  not  both  draw  from  the 
same  sources.  That  is  to  say,  both  nation  and  state 
can  not  tax  incomes ;  both  state  and  nation  can  not  tax 
inheritance.  But  it  is  not  a  case  where  an  immovable 
body  is  encountered  by  an  irresistible  force.  It  is  a  case 
where  the  state  must  of  necessity  yield  to  the  higher 
authority  of  the  nation.  We  suspect  that  the  end  will 
be  a  more  positive  advance  of  the  national  as  compared 
with  the  state  interest.  Federal  authority  will  claim 
and  take  for  its  own  subjects  of  taxation  which  have 
hitherto  contributed  directly  to  the  state.  Already  it 
is  an  exclusive  taxer  of  incomes.  It  will  probably 
move  forward  very  shortly  and  take  over  inheritances. 
Another  easy  step  will  be  to  divert  to  itself  taxes  upon 
railroads  interstate  in  character.  And  when  all  these 
things  are  done  the  state  will  have  either  to  reduce  its 
charges  or  still  further  advance  its  demands  upon  its 
citizens. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation,  as  in  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation, the  nation  is  rapidly  moving  over  into  a  field 
hitherto  exclusively  possessed  by  the  state.  Another 
turn  or  two  of  the  wheel  and  the  nation  will  practically 
swallow  up  the  larger  powers  of  the  states,  reducing 
them  to  mere  local  divisions  of  subordinate  and  limited 
jurisdiction.  This  is  the  common  course  of  federa- 
tions, and  all  the  tendencies  in  our  own  country  now 
point  that  way. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Tree. 

Our  sister  city  Oakland  amusingly  illustrates  the 
principle  of  steady-by-jerks  in  its  municipal  career. 
Eefore  the  earthquake  of  1906  Oakland  was  a  rather 
more  than  less  frowsy  village.  It  had  no  great  busi- 
ness of  its  own  and  still  less  of  the  spirit  of  what  we 
may  style  civic  self-consciousness.  Its  streets  were 
unpaved  or  badly  paved,  its  sewers  defective,  its  public 
buildings  contemptible,  its  municipal  system  in  all- 
respects  below  par.  It  accepted  the  status  of  subordi- 
nation to  the  big  city  across  the  bay  with  a  kind  of 
abject  content.  There  was  just  one  comfortable  fact 
in  connection  with  its  affairs — its  tax  rate  was  low. 

Then  came  the  smashup.  What  was  left  of  San 
Francisco  moved  over,  in  and  upon  Oakland.  The  day 
of  our  great  disaster  was  the  day  of  Oakland's  oppor- 
tunity. If  she  could  keep  even  a  moderate  percentage 
of  what  the  fates  had  brought  her,  her  fortunes  would 
be  secure.  Fortunately  there  was  in  the  mayor's  chair 
a  man  of  imagination  and  resolution.  Mayor  Mott  saw 
clearly  that  if  Oakland  was  ever  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent city,  a  real  city,  this  was  the  time  to  open  the 
throttle.  Great  things  were  planned  and  great  things 
were  done.  The  streets  were  paved,  municipal  wharves 
were  built,  old  public  buildings  were  discarded  and  new 
and  better  ones  provided.  Fire  and  police  departments 
and  the  department  of  public  health  were  re-provided 
and  stimulated.  Old  parks  were  improved  and  extended 
and  a  fine  system  of  new  parks  planned.  A  magnificent 
municipal  auditorium  was  built.  All  this  cost  a  deal 
of  money.  It  involved  heavy  borrowing  upon  bond 
issues  and,  naturally,  a  heavy  increase  in  public  taxa- 
tion. That  it  was  worth  while  nobody  of  sense  doubted. 
But  there  were  many  to  complain  at  the  climbing  tax 
rate.  There  had,  too,  in  the  course  of  these  develop- 
ments been  committed  some  mistakes  and  some  ex- 
trav.-  gances.  A  bold  and  enterprising  municipal  gov- 
ern -lent,  like  other  bold  and  enterprising  agencies,  does 
no*  get  forward  upon  an  unbroken  course  of  faultless 
V-     Inevitably  it  falls  into  blunders. 


Ten  years  of  steady  and  notable  progress  stood  to 


Oakland's  credit  when  the  third  official  term  of  Mayor 
Mott  entered  its  closing  months  in  1915.  The  crisis 
came  in  conjunction  with  accumulated  grievances  of  a 
small  kind,  with  a  really  high  municipal  tax  rate  and 
a  pretty  general  sentiment  that  it  was  time  to  slow 
down.  The  situation  was  directly  to  the  hand  of  dema- 
gogv.  And  a  man  suited  to  the  hour  was  at  hand. 
One  John  L.  Davie,  a  species  of  professional  blather- 
skite, who  though  actually  a  non-resident  had  contrived 
to  retain  legal  status  as  a  citizen  of  Oakland,  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  He  raged 
and  raved  up  and  down  the  streets  and  wherever  he 
could  get  a  hearing,  stimulating  motives  of  discontent, 
prating  all  things  to  all  men,  rallying  disgruntled 
and  sinister  elements,  promising  everything.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  demagogic,  a  more 
vituperative  and  otherwise  vulgar  campaign.  Warn- 
ings were  outspoken  and  emphatic.  But  a  public 
really  tired  of  progress,  more  than  willing  to  rebuke 
small  mistakes  and  to  avenge  small  grievances,  discon- 
tented with  the  tax  rate  and  emotionally  disposed  to 
"a  change,"  was  in  no  mood  to  listen.  Davie,  the 
blatherskite,  was  elected.  Of  course  his  administration 
has  been  a  failure  and  a  scandal.  Faithless  in  essen- 
tials, it  has  been  offensive  in  trivial  respects.  What- 
ever could  be  done  by  administrative  authority  to  undo 
the  good  things  achieved  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion has  been  done.  The  municipal  government  was 
stinted  and  weakened  at  many  points.  Yet  there  was 
no  saving.  Government  was  less  efficient ;  taxes  were 
as  high  as  before.  Then  came  developments  of  a 
shameful  kind — graft,  small  peculation,  scandals  in  the 
police  department,  scandals  in  the  fire  department, 
scandals  everywhere.  The  situation,  since  Mr.  Davie's 
entrance  into  office  in  July,  1915,  has  steadily  grown 
from  bad  to  worse.  Patience  has  been  exhausted. 
Oakland,  quickly  disillusionized,  is  now  disgusted. 


Xow  there  is  a  proposition  to  enforce  against  the 
delectable  Davie  the  rule  of  the  recall.  The  Tax- 
payers' League  of  Alameda  County  among  others 
worked  devotedly  for  his  election;  now  it  wants  to 
oust  Mr.  Davie.  A  movement  to  this  end  is  under 
discussion  and  finds  a  very  general  support.  Meetings 
have  been  held  denouncing  Davie;  and  last  week  there 
was  placed  on  file  a  recall  petition  charging  the  mayor 
among  more  specific  things  with  having  "broken  his 
promises  to  the  people." 

The  Argonaut  knows  Oakland  well,  maintains  a 
lively  interest  in  her  affairs,  is  assured  as  to  her  future. 
It  wants  to  see  Oakland  get  on  in  a  large  way  and 
believes  in  her  destiny.  The  Argonaut  spoke  with  can- 
dor of  conditions  and  candidacies  when  Mr.  Davie  was 
standing  as  a  candidate.  It  pronounced  him  an  ad- 
venturer disqualified  at  all  points  for  any  public  trust 
and  foretold  what  would  surely  follow  his  election. 
What  has  happened  is  what  the  Argonaut  knew  would 
happen  and  what  it  declared  would  happen.  Nothing 
rises  higher  than  its  source ;  and  systems  of  government 
make  no  exception  to  the  rule. 


But  having  elected  Mr.  Davie  with  knowledge  of 
who  and  what  he  is,  having  chosen  a  course  of  stu- 
pidity and  folly,  Oakland  would  do  better  to  abide  the 
consequences  than  seek  relief  by  methods  tending  to 
further  turmoil  and  confusion.  Davie  is  a  bitter  dose. 
But  he  would  better  be  digested  than  disgorged.  The 
lesson  is  a  painful  one,  but  it  is  just  as  well  that  it 
should  sink  deep  and  carry  into  future  years  warning 
against  similar  stupidity  and  folly. 

Any  municipal  organization  brought  into  existence 
now  upon  the  wreck  of  the  Davie  experiment,  would  re- 
flect not  the  spirit  of  a  united  community  and  the  hope- 
fulness of  forward  motives.  It  would  be  reflective  of 
disappointments  and  of  inflamed  passions.  Xo  first-class 
man  will  take  the  mayorship  under  these  conditions. 
And  no  first-class  man  ought  to  be  asked  thus  to  sacri- 
fice himself.  Better  let  the  Davie  regime  go  to  the 
limit  of  its  mandate.  Better  let  it  enforce  upon  the  Oak- 
land community  truths  that  were  urged  but  not  heeded 
two  years  ago.  Then  the  community  will  be  a  state 
of  mind  to  invite  into  the  mayorship  some  one  of  Oak- 
land's many  first-class  men — men  of  the  type  of  Robert 
Fitzgerald  or  Judge  Donohue.  Such  men  do  not  seek 
office;  they  do  not  want  it.  But  invited  in  the  right 
way,  they  can  not  decline.  But  the  invitation  can  not 
come  in  proper  form  at  a  time  when  the  community  is 


sick  with  disappointment  and  hot  with  resentment  and 
anger.  . 

Editorial  Notes. 
It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  streets  on  the 
hillside  south  from  California  to  Sutter  and  east  from 
Stockton  to  Kearny  were  honeycombed,  if  the  phrase  be 
admissible,  with  dens  of  vice.  The  neighborhood  was 
a  stench.  So  grievous  became  the  condition  that  it 
served  as  a  barrier  on  the  south  as  was  Chinatown 
on  the  north  to  old  St.  Mary's,  the  church  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers  at  the  junction  of  California  Street 
and  Grant  Avenue.  Today  this  neighborhood,  once 
unspeakably  foul,  stands  purified,  clean,  wholesome. 
This  was  achieved,  not  by  a  "crusade,"  but  came  as 
the  result  of  quiet  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Paulist  Fathers.  Xo  practicable  form  of  purifying 
effort  was  overlooked.  Where  reform  of  the  inmates 
of  the  district  was  practicable  it  was  brought  about. 
In  cases  where  degeneracy  had  gone  past  redemption 
there  were  imposed  restrictions  which  led  to  banish- 
ment from  the  district.  A  good  work  was  quietly, 
effectively,  permanently  achieved. 


Xow  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  in  contrast  the 
methods  which  cleaned  up  the  Dupont  Street  district 
adjacent  to  old  St.  Mary's  and  those  now  invoked  to 
clear  the  atmosphere  round  about  the  Central  Methodist 
Church.  Having  the  same  inspiration,  they  are  radi- 
cally different  at  all  points  of  method.  The  first  pro- 
ceeded by  noiseless  processes  of  persuasion  and  en- 
forcement of  carefully-devised  regulations.  The  sec- 
ond is  urged  forward  by  clamorous  appeals  to  public 
sentiment,  including  a  general  onslaught  upon  vice. 
Which  movement  will  best  accomplish  its  purpose,  best 
serve  the  cause  of  decency  and  virtue?    Time  will  tell. 


Itself  lacking  the  zeal  essential  to  "reform"  fury, 
the  Argonaut  is  ever  doubtful  of  the  efficiency  of  cru- 
sades, whether  religious,  political,  or  social.  It  has 
observed  that  movements  of  this  kind,  however 
worthily  inspired,  tend  to  take  on  the  vices  of  vanity 
and  arrogance.  When  blood  gets  hot,  no  matter  in 
what  cause,  it  tends  to  take  on  the  vices  of  hot  blood. 
Zeal  develops  into  arrogance  and  arrogance  in  turn 
is  seized  with  the  lusts  of  vanity  and  authority.  Then, 
when  interest  wanes,  enthusiasm  vanishes  and  things 
slump  back  to  where  they  were  before.  This,  we  re- 
peat, is  a  common  experience.  It  is,  of  course,  always 
to  be  hoped  that  movements  founded  in  virtuous  in- 
tent will  sustain  their  original  character,  but  observa- 
tion and  experience  do  not  tend  to  inspire  confidence. 


Xobody  will  accuse  the  Argonaut  of  excessive  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  scheme  of  Catholicism,  still  less 
of  subserviency  to  its  interests.  It  is,  we  believe,  a 
system  marked  by  many  superstitions  and  bigotries  at 
its  points  of  dogmatic  faith.  Yet  there  is  in  it  many 
things  worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  The  Catho- 
lic church  is  not  only  wise,  but  worldly  wise.  As  a 
working  organization  it  beats  any  and  every  other  hu- 
man scheme  devised  since  the  world  began.  In  its 
working  system  there  may  be  found  instruction  unsur- 
passed in  its  grasp  of  essential  principles  and  of 
effective  practice.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Cath- 
olic church,  which  sustains  itself  century  in  and  cen- 
tury out  as  the  greatest  and  most  universal  of  moral 
forces,  as  commanding  above  all  other  human  institu- 
tions the  respect,  devotion,  and  support  of  its  fol- 
lowers, never  engages  in  emotional  crusades.  It  has 
no  periods  of  intensified  activity.  It  initiates  no  re- 
vivals. It  beats  no  drums.  But  it  is  always  on  the  job ; 
and  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations  it  is  successful 
above  and  beyond  all  other  human  organizations.  Is 
there  not  here  a  profound  practical  lesson  ?  The  Argo- 
naut thinks  there  is.       

Testimony  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Mexican  mind 
towards  all  things  American  is  all  to  one  purpose.  In 
that  country  the  "gringo"  is  on  a  precise  par  with  the 
Chinaman.  An  American  anxious  to  keep  a  whole  hide 
takes  pains  to  represent  himself  an  Englishman,  a 
German — anything  except  an  American.  This  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  course  which  from  the  Mexican 
point  of  view  has  been  marked  throughout  by  cow- 
ardice. The  pity  of  it  is  that  it  makes  more  difficult 
and  more  cruel  that  which  must  inevitably  come.  For 
in  the   end   we   must   subdue  and   pacify  the   country. 
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The  Mexicans  can  not  do  it  themselves — that  chance 
was  lost  long  ago.  We  can  not  in  consistency  allow 
any  other  country  to  do  it.  Having  made  the  respon- 
sibility our  own,  having  warned  others  from  the 
ground,  we  must  sooner  or  later  carry  the  work  of 
pacification  through.  It  would  have  been  easy  four 
years  ago.  Then  we  were  both  respected  and  feared. 
To  reestablish  respect  and  fear  we  must  do  that  which 
it  will  be  very  painful  to  do. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  will  follow  the  with- 
drawal of  General  Pershing's  army.  While  its  pres- 
ence on  Mexican  soil  has  been  protested  by  Carranza, 
it  has  none  the  less  been  his  surest  support.  He  has 
never  had  any  authority  that  did  not  depend  upon  the 
favor  of  the  United  States;  and  now  that  United  States 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  he  is  left  to  a  situation 
which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  control.  It  is  re- 
ported that  already  some  15,000  of  his  troops,  the  bulk 
of  his  northern  army,  is  at  the  point  of  revolt.  Prob- 
ably it  will  enlist  with  Villa,  who  will  thus  become  the 
most  formidable  individual  factor  in  the  northern  tier 
of  states.  Then  what?  But  the  subject  becomes  weari- 
some. The  story  has  so  often  been  told  and  so  often 
reenacted  as  to  render  further  recital  or  demonstration 
a  mere  weariness.  

William  F.  Whittier,  dead  at  his  home  in  this  city  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  long  and  notably  illustrated  the 
value  of  prudent  living.  Up  to  the  illness  of  a  few 
days  which  preceded  his  death  Mr.  Whittier,  though 
long  past  the  traditional  span  of  human  life,  was  in 
perfect  physical  and  mental  vigor.  No  concession  had 
ever  to  be  made  to  him  on  the  score  of  his  years.  His 
interest  in  life  and  his  general  capabilities  were 
those  of  the  average  man  of  fifty.  Mr.  Whittier 
himself  attributed  his  extended  lease  of  vigorous  life 
to  habits  of  natural  living.  Whatever  he  did  he  did 
in  moderation;  and  he  supplemented  a  temperate  regi- 
men with  a  vast  deal  of  out-of-doors  activity.  Three 
months  of  every  year  he  spent  under  canvas.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  horseman  and  gave  himself  the  relaxa- 
tion and  invigoration  of  frequent  and  extended  moun- 
tain trips.  He  knew  every  trout  stream  in  California 
and  almost  every  fishing  hole.  He  took  life  in  its  most 
generous  phases,  making  it  rather  a  restorer  than  a 
waster  of  vitality.  Thus  at  eighty-five  Mr.  Whittier 
died  still  a  practically  youthful  man.  Mr.  Whittier's 
long  business  career  in  California  was  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  commercial  history  of  the  state. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Fresno  is  discussing  the  commission  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment under  suggestions  favoring  its  adoption.  This 
in  the  face  of  unhappy  experience  at  San  Jose,  Oak- 
land, Alameda,  Berkeley,  and  elsewhere.  The  trend 
towards  commission  government  of  municipalities  is  in 
accord  with  similar  movements  both  in  state  and  na- 
tional spheres.  Everywhere  the  disposition  appears 
to  be  to  seek  surcease  of  troubles,  administrative, 
legislative,  and  judicial,  by  turning  over  wide  areas 
of  governmental  authority  to  commissions.  We  have 
national  commissions  for  many  things,  most  notably 
for  the  regulation  of  transportation.  In  California  we 
have  state  commissions  for  pretty  much  every  depart- 
ment and  function  of  government.  Still  cherishing  the 
tradition  of  distrust  of  one-man  power,  we  appear  to 
have  lost  confidence  alike  in  legislative  bodies  and  in 
courts.  We  prate  of  rule-of-the-people,  but  as  a  matter 
of  cold  practical  fact  we  are  month  by  month  and  day 
by  day  getting  further  away  from  the  principle  of  popu- 
lar rule.  We  are  even  abandoning  representative  rule 
through  law-making  bodies  to  accept  rule  at  the  hands 
of  appointed  commissions  holding  place  by  the  favor  or 
patronage  of  executive  authority.  Prating  of  democ- 
racy, we  are  going  headlong  toward  a  practical  au- 
tocracy. 


Thus  far  the  list  of  metals  found  in  New  York  City 
consists  of  eighty-three  specimens,  or  119  varieties,  and 
is  probably  exceeded  by  no  other  single  locality  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  territory  lying  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  city  hall  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
greatest  mineral  collecting  locality  in  the  world. 


The  war  student  who  depends  on  the  military  expert  for 
enlightenment  as  to  the  locality  of  the  coming  fighting  will  be 
perplexed  by  diametrically  opposed  opinions.  The  expert  of 
the  New  York  Times,  whose  capacity  is  beyond  criticism, 
says  that  the  Germans  will  undertake  a  great  offensive  be- 
tween Kovel  and  the  Carpathians.  He  believes  that  there 
will  be  no  German  offensive  in  the  West.  The  defense  of 
Verdun  has  been  an  object  lesson  in  the  French  powers  of 
resistance,  and  it  is  not  a  lesson  that  need  be  learned  for 
the  second  time.  The  Germans  were  not  only  disastrously 
beaten  at  Verdun,  but  they  were  barely  able  to  hold  their  own 
on  the  Somme.  The  British  are  now  much  stronger  than  they 
were  then,  and  they  have  an  undeniable  advantage  in  their 
shell  supply.  Why,  then,  should  the  Germans  expect  to  suc- 
ceed on  a  field  where  their  record  has  been  one  of  nearly  con- 
tinuous failure?  

But  three  days  later  the  New  York  Times  prints  a  letter 
from  the  Amsterdam  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle, 
who  tells  us  that  large  bodies  of  troops  are  being  sent  to  the 
depots  in  western  Germany  and  that  they  are  composed 
partly  of  new  recruits  and  partly  of  veterans  from  the  eastern 
lines.  This  movement,  he  says,  confirms  his  opinion  that 
there  will  be  another  attempt  on  a  very  great  scale  to  score 
a  big  victory  in  the  West,  and  that  either  for  moral  or  for 
military  reasons  there  will  be  a  desperate  onslaught  in  the 
West  within  the  next  few  weeks.  To  this  end  "all  possible 
elements  of  fright  fulness  are  being  piled  up  in  readiness. 
These  include  still  more  horrible  gases  and  other  barbarities 
than  have  hitherto  been  used."  The  land  attack,  says  the 
same  correspondent,  will  be  sustained  from  the  sea,  where 
a  large  fleet  of  new  submarines  with  all  kinds  of  improve- 
ments and  able  to  remain  at  sea  for  four  weeks  will  work 
devastation  upon  all  shipping,  irrespective  of  flag  or  na- 
tionality.   

The  first  of  these  two  views  seems  to  be  the  more  reliable, 
always  supposing  that  Germany  will  undertake  any  offensive 
at  all.  She  knows  well  that  a  Western  offensive,  unless  it 
should  have  the  most  triumphant  success,  would  put  her  in 
possession  of  nothing  that  must  not  ultimately  be  surrendered. 
She  entertains  no  illusions  about  territorial  gains  in  the  West. 
Whatever  she  now  holds  or  whatever  she  may  presently  hold 
in  the  West  will  have  a  value  for  trading  purposes  and  for 
nothing  else.  But  she  does  expect  to  retain  her  Eastern 
gains,  or  at  least  all  of  those  gains  that  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  transcontinental  railroad.  And  she  knows  well  that  her 
hold  upon  those  gains  must  be  of  the  most  shadowy  kind  so 
long  as  Russian  is  unbeaten,  so  long  as  she  is  able  to  send 
men  down  into  Roumania  and  to  fortify  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  With  the  Russians  on  the  Sereth,  the  Serbians  at 
Monastir,  and  the  British  and  French  at  Saloniki,  "Germany's 
grip  on  the  railroad  may  be  shaken  loose  at  any  moment. 
Moreover,  an  unbeaten  Russia  is  looking  steadily  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  with  the  Turkish  capital  in  Russian  hands 
there  would  be  no  all-German  road  into  Asia.  But  if  the 
Russians  could  be  driven  back  from  Kovel  and  Lemberg  they 
must  at  once  abandon  their  Roumanian  lines,  and  Germany 
might  then  believe  that  her  hold  upon  the  railroad  line  was 
secure.  We  may  remember  also  that  Hindenburg  is  essen- 
tially an  Eastern  general,  and  that  he  has  never  conceded 
his   opinion   of   the   superior   importance   of  the   Eastern   field. 


likely   that   the   Germans   have  been   alive   to   this  danger   and 
that  their  new  attack  on   Verdun  was  intended  to  remove  it. 


But  we  rather  beg  the  question  when  we  ask  ourselves 
where  the  German  offensive  will  begin.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  there  will  be  any  German  offensive.  That  Ger- 
many will  carry  out  a  number  of  savage  attacks  upon  various 
parts  of  the  Allied  line  goes  without  saying,  just  as  she  is 
doing  at  this  moment  in  front  of  Verdun.  But  a  general 
offensive  is  something  very  much  larger.  A  general  offensive 
is  an  effort  to  secure  the  initiative,  and  to  dictate  the  area 
and  the  direction  of  the  campaign.  And  we  may  very  much 
doubt  if  Germany  is  at  all  in  the  position  to  do  this,  if  she 
can  concentrate  enough  men  anywhere  to  compel  her  enemies 
to  abandon  their  own  plans  in  order  to  defend  themselves. 
That  she  was  able  to  concentrate  a  large  and  successful  army 
in  Roumania  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  was  done  at  a  time  when  all  other  parts  of  the  field 
were  inactive  as  a  result  of  winter.  Roumania  was  almost 
the  only  area  where  fighting  was  possible.  The  German  army 
in  Roumania  was  drawn  from  all  other  parts  of  the  line, 
and  it  was  strongly  aided  by  the  Bulgarians,  who  are  already 
beginning  to  ask  themselves  why  they  should  go  on  fighting. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  conditions  so  favorable  to  their  arms  we 
find  that  the  German  force  in  Roumania  is  now  practically  at 
a  standstill  and  that  the  strength  of  its  blow  seems  to  have 
been  spent.  Germany  could  probably  have  done  very  Tittle 
in  Roumania  had  it  been  possible  to  maintain  the  fighting 
against  her  elsewhere.  Is  it  likely  that  she  can  now  hold  the 
line  everywhere  and  at  the  same  time  amass  enough  men  at 
any  given  point  to  undertake  a  real  offensive  that  shall  give 
her   the  initiative?      It  hardly   seems   so. 


Among  the  more  important  cotton-growing  states, 
the  highest  average  yield,  260  pounds  per  acre,  is  shown 
for  North  Carolina,  and  the  lowest,  162  pounds,  for 
Oklahoma.  The  highest  average  yield  for  any  state, 
380  pounds,  is  reported  for  California. 


I  mentioned  the  present  attack  upon  Verdun,  which  seems 
to  be  in  considerable  force,  as  an  example  of  the  isolated 
assaults  that  will  probably  be  directed  against  various  points 
of  the  Allied  line.  We  may  suppose  that  this  particular 
movement  was  intended  to  forestall  a  French  threat  against 
Metz.  Some  weeks  ago  I  suggested  that  the  French  army, 
liberated  by  the  cessation  of  the  Verdun  siege,  would  be  used 
in  this  way,  and  from  time  to  time  there  have  been  reports 
of  movements  eastward  against  thw-  German  fortress,  which 
is  actually  within  range  of  the  larger  French  guns.     It  seems 


It  is  therefore  by  no  means  certain  that  Germany  will  un- 
dertake an  offensive  at  all,  but  if  she  does  so  it  will  probably 
be  in  the  East.  It  is  only  in  the  East  that  her  prospects  are 
at  all  encouraging  and  it  is  only  in  the  East  that  she  can 
expect  to  gain  any  permanent  territorial  advantages.  We 
may  dismiss  as  wholly  improbable  the  stories  that  point  to 
an  invasion  of  Switzerland.  If  Switzerland  should  be  willing 
to  assent  to  such  an  invasion  it  would  of  course  enable  the 
German  armies  to  make  a  damaging  attack  on  the  French 
right  wing  or  even  to  descend  upon  Italy.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Switzerland  would  assent.  On  the  contrary  she 
has  mobilized  her  forces  in  order  to  maintain  her  integrity, 
and  the  Swiss  army  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  By  an  in- 
vasion of  Switzerland,  Germany  would  do  no  more  than  create 
a  new  enemy  for  herself,  and  an  enemy  that  would  instantly 
receive  reinforcements  from  France  and  Italy.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  a  large  part  of  Switzerland  was  strongly 
pro-German,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  welcome  a  German 
invasion.  But  much  of  this  sympathy  has  been  dispelled  by 
the  fate  of  Belgium,  and  it  now  exists  only  among  the  intel- 
lectuals of  the  German  cantons.  Swiss  patriotism  is  supreme 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  and  they  would  unite  with 
enthusiasm  against  an  invader.  None  the  less  the  mobilization 
of  the  Swiss  army  is  a  proof  that  the  authorities  are  wide 
awake  to  the  possibilities. 


The  report  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  on  the  battle  of  the  Somme 
seems  to  point  clearly  to  a  resumption  of  the  fighting  in  the 
same  area  as  soon  as  the  weather  shall  permit.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  says  that  his  army  sought  to  attain  three  main  objects. 
The  first  was  to  relieve  Verdun,  the  second  was  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  troops  to  Russia,  and  the  third  was  to  ex- 
haust the  German  strength.  The  British  field  marshal  makes 
no  mention  of  a  hope  to  pierce  the  German  line  and  roll  it  up 
north  and  south,  but  we  need  have  no  doubt  that  there  was 
such  a  hope  and  that  it  has  not  been  abandoned.  But  the 
three  objects  enumerated  by  General  Haig  were,  he  says,  at- 
tained. The  siege  of  Verdun  was  raised  in  order  to  meet  the 
new  danger  in  the  north ;  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Russia 
was  stopped ;  and  German  resistance  became  "decidedly 
feebler"  toward  the  end  of  the  operations.  Bad  weather,  he 
says,  "has  given  the  enemy  a  respite,"'  and  from  this  we  may 
infer  that  the  battle  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  snow  and 
mud  have  disappeared.  If  one  might  venture  on  a  forecast 
from  such  scanty  data  as  are  available  it  would  include  a 
new  battle  on  the  Somme  and  probably  over  a  wider  front, 
and  some  serious  move  on  the  part  of  the  Saloniki  army  as 
the  main  features  of  the  fighting  now  immediately  ahead  of  us. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  there  has  been  no  further  peace 
proposal  from  Germany  and  nothing  but  a  mass  of  gossip  and 
conjecture  from  which  to  construct  an  opinion  of  the  actual 
situation.  There  are  stories  from  neutral  countries  of  a  keen 
rivalry  between  the  emperor  and  Von  Hindenburg,  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  a  loyalty  that  oscillates  between  the  ruler 
and  the  general.  Von  Hindenburg  is  said  to  favor  projects 
along  the  line  of  "frightfulness"  of  which  the  emperor  does  not 
approve,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  these  can  consist  of  over 
and  above  a  ruthless  submarine  war.  Von  Hindenburg  looks 
at  the  problem  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view  and 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  internal  conditions  nor  the  views 
of  neutrals.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
something  more  than  a  soldier.  He  must  be  a  statesman  also. 
The  resumption  of  peace  will  relegate  Von  Hindenburg  to  the 
background,  but  the  emperor  must  still  be  at  the  helm  and  he 
must  confront  problems  of  reconstruction  even  greater  -  and 
more  dreary  than  those  of  war.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
popular  gossip  in  Holland  and  Switzerland  attributes  to  the 
emperor  an  overwhelming  desire  for  peace  and  to  Von 
Hindenburg  an  equally  rigid  determination  to  continue  the 
war.  The  antagonism  between  the  two  is  said  to  be  so  acute 
as  to  amount  almost  to  hatred. 


But  we  need  not  doubt  that  other  peace  proposals  will 
soon  be  on  the  way.  The  evidences  of  internal  distress  are 
too  numerous  to  be  negatived  by  a  few  neutral  travelers  who 
are  personally  escorted  through  Berlin  and  allowed  to  see 
the  well-lighted  retaurants.  The  German  newspapers  are 
speaking  out  with  considerable  frankness,  and  they  show 
that  something  much  like  starvation  is  prevailing  among  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  newspapers  have  already 
been  quoted,  and  now  we  find  Die  Woche  saying  "it  is  true 
that  the  people  must  do  without  food,  but  what  are  our  deeds 
of  abstinence  and  renunciation  compared  with  the  deeds  and 
sacrifices  of  our  heroes?"  The  officials  of  Dusseldorf  warn 
the  people  not  to  complain  of  hunger,  since  such  complaints 
have  a  discouraging  effect.  And  even  Herr  von  Batocki 
says  "food  scarcity  undoubtedly  exists,  but  it  can  not  be 
overcome  by  abuse  and  scolding."  Maximilien  Harden  is 
of  course  the  most  outspoken  of  the  critics,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  significant  that  he  should  speak  so  boldly  and  with 
such  impunity.  Referring  to  the  outburst  of  indignation  that 
followed  the  publication  of  the  Allies'  terms  he  says  that 
he  finds  in  those  terms  a  basis  for  an  understanding,  and 
he  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  terms  of  the  Allies  arc  small 
"as   compared  with   those   of  the   people  who    wai  up 

Belgium,   southern   France,   Belfort,    Poland.   Cou 
Roumania,   and  even   Venetia   and   Egypt."      Hani 
think    that    even    Alsace    and    Lorraine    shouM 
superable  difficulty.     He  has  reason  to  belie.' 
the    peace   possibilities   will    not    be   smashed    on    th-.  iis    of 
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Strassburg."  And  then  he  adds  with  surprising  candor  that 
"it  is  a  pity  that  the  heads  of  the  Central  Powers  failed  to 
say  on  what  reasonable  terms  they  were  ready  to  end  the 
war  and  arrange  to  live  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  humanity." 
Harden's  voice  is  one  of  great  influence,  and  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  allowed  to  speak  so  freely  if  his  utter- 
ances were  considered  to  be  against  the  public  interest  or 
the   imperial  policy.  


The    German    terms,    we    are   told,    will    surprise   the    world 
by    their    moderation.      Personally    I    am    disposed    to    believe 
that  this  is  true,   so   far  as  that  part  of  the  world  is  con- 
cerned  that   knows   little   of   the   great   territorial   ambitions 
that  have  swayed  German  policy  during  the  last  half-century. 
It  is  only  when  we  look  a  little  way  below  the   surface  that 
we  realize  how  much   Germany  could  afford  to  give  and   still 
emerge  from  the  war  with   a  substantial   profit.      She  could 
easily  afford  to  declare  a  "drawn  game"  and  to  restore   all 
the    frontiers    as    they    existed    before    the    outbreak    of    war 
and  she   would   still   be   well   rewarded    for   her   efforts.      She 
could  return  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the  balance  would  still 
be  on  the  right  side  of  her  ledgers.     She  could  even  abandon 
the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the   Rhine,   including  Rhenish- 
Prussia  and  Rhenish-Bavaria,  and  her  empire  would  none  the 
less    be   increased   and   its   power   would    be   still    more    for- 
midable than  it  is  now.     The  explanation  of  the  riddle  is  to 
be   found  in  the  fact   that   Germany  and  Austria  have  now 
been    drawn    so    close    together,    and    Austria    has    been    so 
weakened,  that  a  practical  absorption  of  Austria  by  Germany, 
at  least  the  domination  of  Austria  by  Germany,  is  among  the 
certainties  of  the  near  future.    And  Austria,  in  her  turn,  must 
necessarily  dominate  the  Balkans  if  only  by  her  size  and  her 
contiguity.     If  we  can  imagine  the  Allies  consenting  to  a  drawn 
game  with  a  restoration  of  frontiers  we  might  then  consider 
that   Germany's   ancient   dream    had   been   realized    and   that 
German  control  from  "Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf"  was  an 
accomplished  fact.     Even  if  Germany  should  abandon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  she  would   still   be  much   more  powerful 
than  she  was  before.     There  would  be  a  practical  amalgama- 
tion between   herself  and  Austria ;   Bosnia   and   Herzegovina 
would  be  in  the   bund;   Bulgaria  would  be   her  friend;   and 
Turkey   would   be   her  vassal.     She   would   have   gained   im- 
measurably by  the  deal.     She  would  be  on  the  high  road  to 
a  new  strength  that  would  enable  her  to  take  back  whatever 
it  had  cost  her  to  gain  it.     Austria,  drilled  and  directed  by 
Germany,  would  be  able  to  place  ten  million  soldiers  in  the 
field  from  her  population  of  over  one  hundred  million.    Aus- 
trian railroads  would  be  brought  to  the  acme  of  German  mili- 
tary efficiency,   while  the   Balkans,   Turkey,   and  Asia   Minor 
could  be  relied  on   for   food  contributions  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial  kind.  

Germany  will  not,  of  course,  consider  the  cession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  although  she  may  be  willing 
eventually  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  France  with 
regard  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  But  it  is  none  the  less  use- 
ful to  remember  that  she  could  make  even  such  sacrifices  as 
these  and  still  emerge  stronger  than  she  was  before  by  a 
one-sided  partnership  with  Austria  that  would  be  almost 
equivalent  to  the  annexation  of  Austria,  and  that  would  leave 
her  in  control  of  the  Balkans  and  with  an  open  road  to 
Asia  Minor.  And  with  such  a  prospect  before  her  it  is  not 
likely  that  she  will  allow  the  war  to  continue  without  a 
further  effort  to  stop  it  before  events  shall  make  its  realiza- 
tion impossible.  Sidney   Coryn. 

San   Francisco,  January  31,   1917. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  DETENTION  OF  MISS  ELIZABETH. 


Also  Concerning  the  Man  Who  Would  Not  Be  Discouraged. 


Mrs.  Cornwallis -West. 

San  Jose,  Cm..,  January  25,  1917. 
Editor  Argonaut:  I  see  in  the  "Vanity  Fair"  column  of 
last  week's  Argonaut  the  statement :  "Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
owed  a  large  part  of  his  popular  success  to  his  clever  Ameri- 
can wife,  this  same  lady  who  has  now  fallen  under  the  ban 
of  official  censure,"  i.  e.,  the  recent  military  promotion  scan- 
dal in  England.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  central 
figure  in  that  discreditable  affair  was  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West, 
famous  Irish  beauty,  contemporary  with  Lily  Langtry  in  her 
flourishing  days  and  mother  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  di- 
vorced husband,  the  latter  lady  being  in  no  way  implicated  in 
the  incident.  Very  truly,  H.  Joy  Sowerby. 


Red-Tape  Enterprise. 

Bolinas,  January  26,  1917. 
Editor  Argonaut  :     Having  read  your  editorial  on  the  loss 
of  the  Milwaukee,  I  am  prompted  to  add  another  bit  of  evi- 
dence of  the  naval  incompetence  of  the  day. 

Following  the  loss  of  the  Hanalei  at  this  place  an  appro- 
priation of  $12,000  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  life-saving  station  in  this  vicinity,  where  so  many 
wrecks  have  occurred.  Following  the  appropriation  no  end 
of  inspectors  have  looked  over  the  ground,  where  the  gov- 
ernment owns  property  once  utilized  for  a  station,  but  nothing 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  matter  but  talk. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Southworth. 


Value  of  farm  animals  on  farms  and  ranges  of  the 

United  States  on  January  1st  aggregated  $6,685,020,000, 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced.    That  is 

an  increase  of  $664,350,000  over  their  value  a  year  ago. 

^»fci 

A  typewriter  that  produces  ordinary  manuscript  and 
that  v  ritten  in  Braille  embossed  characters  at  the  same 
time  has  been  invented  by  a  Frenchman  who  was  blind 
for  a  time. 


'■  ice  Anton  Karl  of  Hohenzollern,  brother  of  the 
lg  of  Roumania,  is  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
rman  forces  invading  Roumania. 


As  the  oldest  resident  of  Quartz  Hill  remembers  it, 
the  late  Silas  Marsden  arrived  in  shabby  blue  jeans, 
high  boots,  and  his  blankets  on  his  back.  He  dug  a 
fortune  out  of  a  prospect  hole — when  the  camp  was 
many  years  younger,  very  much  livelier,  and  altogether 
wickeder  than  at  present.  Then  he  moved  away,  in- 
vested with  what  our  daily  press  terms  "rare  judg- 
ment"— when  a  man  is  successful — died  one  day,  and  it 
was  found  his  original  fortune  had  become  augmented 
many  times  over. 

And  that  is  all  you  need  to  know  of  the  late  Silas 
Marsden. 

Far  up  on  the  evergreen  shoulder  of  the  Sierra,  de- 
liciously  cool  in  summer  among  her  stately  pines, 
snuggles  quaint  old  Quartz  Hill,  which  isn't  the  name 
at  all,  so  you  can't  identify  the  place.  There,  too,  are 
deep  shafts,  concrete  and  corrugated  mills,  pounding 
stamps,  and  small  armies  of  cheerful  Cornish  and  Irish 
miners,  who  sing  heartily  when  off  shift  and  drink  a 
great  deal  of  beer.  Also  to  Quartz  Hill  come  ambitious 
university  students  to  toil  in  the  ruck  during  vacation, 
and  downy-faced,  recently-graduated  M.  E.'s  to  add 
practical  experience  to  tomes  of  theory. 
And  that  is  all  I  shall  tell  you  of  mining. 
Came  Silas  Marsden's  widow  and  her  niece  to  Quartz 
Hill  that  season.  The  place  had  some  little  fame  as  a 
summer  resort,  and  over  against  the  lake  some  smart 
cottages  housed  their  smart  city  owners.  In  the  ex- 
clusive little  set  of  the  town  Mrs.  Marsden  and  The 
Girl  at  once  became  leading  figures.  What  more  natu- 
ral? For  was  not  the  lady's  social  position  in  "The 
City,"  as  we  north  of  Tehachapi — word  with  which 
politicians  conjure — familiarly  and  provincially  denomi- 
nate the  great  city  by  the  Golden  Gate,  unassailable? 
Of  a  verity.  The  Girl,  nearly  beautiful,  ev"ery  fibre  of 
her  being  thrilling  with  the  sweet  joy  of  vigorous, 
wholesome  life,  sang  wonderfully — and  we  all  promptly 
fell  in  love  with  her.  Left  an  orphan  a  few  years  be- 
fore, she  had  become  as  a  daughter  to  the  lady  whom 
the  late  Silas  Marsden  had  left  a  widow — and  all  his 
wealth — with  not  a  chick  of  her  own.  And  yet  The 
Girl  had  escaped  unspoiled.  The  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Record  procured  a  half-tone  likeness  of  Betty — for  that 
was  her  name — and  in  the  light  of  future  events,  when 
the  story  broke,  concluded  that  he  must  have  been  in- 
spired. 

Through  the  pleading  of  the  rector  of  St.  Mark's  and 
divers  ladies  prominent  in  its  internal  affairs  The  Girl 
gave  her  talents  freely  to  the  choir  that  summer.  This 
much  to  the  outspoken  delight  and  resentment  and 
jealousy  of  the  good  Christians  in  the  congregation, 
depending,  of  course,  on  which  side  you  were.  One 
faction  of  the  good  Christians  was  devoted  to  the  thin 
pipings  of  the  svelte  (really  she  was  thin,  but  svelte 
is  such  a  nice  word)  Miss  Haskins,  who  had  long  piped 
within  St.  Mark's  to  the  glory  of  God.  Now  she  de- 
serted rank  and  file,  horse  and  foot.  Envy?  Oh,  dear 
no !  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan !  She  plunged  with 
utter  depravity  into  the  madness  of  innocent  Sunday 
picnics. 

Of  course  J.  Endicott  didn't  realize  the  game. 
Never  a  suspicion  came  into  his  head  that  he  was  being 
stalked.  The  Girl  was  equally  innocent.  J.  Endicott? 
Only  son  of  Old  Man  Voortrees,  who,  somewhat  like  the 
late  Mr.  Marsden,  struck  Quartz  Hill  in  overalls  many 
years  before  and  discovered  the  Gold  Hill  ledge.  Un- 
like most  discoverers,  he  still  owned  most  of  his  find. 
Besides,  he  had  added  many  acres  to  it.  Gold  Hill  was 
now  dropping  one  hundred  stamps  and  paying  pro- 
digious dividends.  The  previous  gay  season  in  San 
Francisco  how  many  fond  mothers  had  endeavored  to 
collect  J.  E.  as  a  relative  he  never  knew.  He  was  at 
Gold  Hill  because  the  Old  Man  ordered  it,  weary  to 
desperation  of  son's  fertility  of  mind  in  devising  new 
means  of  deviltry  in  the  form  of  amusement  in  the 
big  village  by  the  sea. 

Also  was  J.  E.  the  remainder  of  the  widow's  reason 
for  the  summer  outing. 

Voortrees  had  the  only  car  in  camp,  for  this  story  is 
one  of  yesterday  in  years;  Hazlett  possessed  the  two 
best  gallopers;  Beverley  besieged  with  books  and  music 
and  occasional  long,  delightful  tramps  over  the  ridge 
trail.  Had  he  had  more  time  to  himself,  more  time  to 
observe,  he  might  have  become  discouraged — very 
likely  he  would  have  become  quite  discouraged.  Any- 
way they  say  love  is  blind.  Then  there  was  Dicky- 
Adams,  true  blue  to  a  friend,  and  he  was  eloquent  with 
boxes  of  chocolates,  bon-bons,  and  flowers  sent  up  from 
the  metropolis.  And  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ashmead-Heath, 
nicely  pink  and  white,  good-looking,  too,  and  not  long 
over  from  England,  adored  shyly.  The  others  just 
adored. 

While  Quartz  Hill  society  smiled  wisely  and  with 
some  satisfaction  at  the  mention  of  J.  Endicott  Voor- 
trees name,  the  little  fat  god  who  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  human  hearts  seemed  wholly  impartial 
though  Beverley,  whose  employment  at  the  Consoli- 
dated Crown  Company,  the  big  rival  of  the  Gold  Hill 
somehow  came  to  hold  the  strange  idea  that  he  had 
found  especial  favor  in  the  eyes  of  this  wonderful 
young  being,  The  Girl.  However,  he  was  too  busy 
plugging  away  underground  to  see  much  of  the  social 
life  of  the  town.  Voortrees  probably  laughed  at  the 
nerve  of  the  young  engineer,  who.  in  turn,  didn't  mind 


Dicky  Adams  or  Hazlett,  or  the  rector,  but  did  have  his 
opinion  of  J.  Endicott. 

******** 

"It  will  be  the  most  brilliant  affair  of  the  year,"  said 
the  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Marsden.  "Dear  Mr.  Voor- 
trees !  And  you  will,  of  course,  be  quite  satisfied  to 
have  the  engagement  announced  soon  after  our  return 
home  ?"  She  had  captured  the  lion.  Summer,  the  mys- 
tery, the  romance  of  the  mountains,  and  propinquity 
had  been  able  lieutenants. 

"Yes,  auntie,  but  I  wish  I  were  surer — that  I  cared 
more,"  wistfully.     "Sometimes  I  feel  uncertain." 

"It's  because  these  young  men  up  here  have  all  been 
such  fervent  admirers  and  have  nearly  become  im- 
poverished," laughingly,  "to  give  you  such  a  lovely 
summer.  After  all,  my  dear,  love  is  founded  on  re- 
spect," sagely.  "Before  you're  aware  you  will  heels 
over  head,  and  when  it  comes  there  will  be  no  room  for 
doubt.  Some  of  our  ardent  swains,  however,  are  quite 
too  presuming.  There  is  that  Mr.  Beverley.  Really.  I 
am  annoyed  by  his  attentions  to  you  of  late." 

"Quite  harmless,  auntie,"  rippled  The  Girl.  "Why, 
he  is  just  pleasant  and  nice,  like — like  all  the  other 
boys  here." 

"But  one  would  really  think  he  belonged,  you  know. 
The  idea !  I've  snubbed  him,  but  it's  no  use.  He  is 
the  most  discouraging  person.  And  I  am  told  he 
really  worked  as  a  common  table  waiter  at  college." 

"So  I  have  heard,  but  that  was  to  assist  him  obtain 
his  education,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"I — I — really,  I  suppose  so.  But  who  is  he  ?  Impos- 
sible !  Besides,  his  salary  is  little  better  than  that  of  a 
common  miner." 

A  thoughtful  look  came  into  The  Girl's  fine  eyes. 
"He  has  told  me  something  of  his  struggles,"  she  said. 
"Dicky  Adams  says  he  came  out  honor  man  of  his 
class.  I  think  it  just  splendid  that  a  man  has  ability, 
faith,  and  determination  enough  to  face  such  odds  and 
accomplish  something.  The  boys  all  like  him,  and  they 
say  he'll  be  heard  from  yet.  And  Dicky  swears  that 
Mr.  Beverley  has  it  on  any  super  in  the  district.  Dicky 
is  slangy,  but  he  knows  things." 

"He  deserves  credit,  of  course.     Nobody  will  deny 

that,  but  socially " 

"Quite  impossible!"  finished  The  Girl,  mischief  lurk- 
ing in  her  smile. 

"Well,  it  is  so  different  here  from  home,  you  know." 
"Vastly.     But  don't   worry,  auntie.     He's   going  to 
marry  and  go  away  somewhere.     Recently  he  told  me 
as  much." 

The  General  looked  up  in  genuine  surprise.  "What 
— Beverley?  To  whom?  What  did  he  say?  I  knew 
he  was  deeper  than  he  seemed." 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  who  she  is.  He  didn't 
say — nor  even  where  she  lives.  He  appeared  embar- 
rassed, and  I  couldn't  well  be  inquisitive." 

"Really,  I  am  surprised."  She  analyzed  the  situation, 
running  over  in  her  mind  the  list  of  possibilities  in 
Gold  Hill,  but  in  the  end  attaining  no  whit  of  satis- 
faction. The  Girl  knew  no  more  than  she  had  already 
told. 

"I'm  off  to  rehearsal,"  she  said,  glancing  up  at  the 
clock.  "Rev.  Samuel  must  not  be  kept  waiting,  you 
know.  As  a  choir  leader  he's  awfully  fussy.  And, 
auntie,"  mischievously,  "you'd  better  watch  him."  She 
caught  up  her  music. 

"Elizabeth,  I  shall  spend  the  night  with  the  Ashlcys 
at  the  lake.  You  will  not  be  afraid  with  Marie  and 
Nora  in  the  house?" 

"Not  a  bit.  Besides,  I'll  unchain  Buffer.  He's  better 
than  the  city  marshal,  constable,  and  nightwatchman 
all  in  one  as  a  guard.     Good-night,  auntie." 


Already  the  choir  had  waited  fully  fifteen  minutes. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  was  plainly  nervous.  He  glanced  at 
his  watch.  For  the  sixth  time  he  wondered  aloud  why 
Miss  Elizabeth  was  delayed. 

"Suppose  we  go  over  the  anthem  again  while  we 
wait,"  suggested  the  organist. 

And  while  they  sang  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  worried, 
The  Girl  and  the  man  brought  their  stroll  to  a  halt 
beneath  the  heavy-leafed  old  locusts  across  the  street, 
where  the  shadows  hung  deeply. 

"I  must  go  in.  I'm  awfully  late,  and  I  just  know 
dear  old  Ashy  is  all  on  pins  and  needles,"  she  said. 
"Good-ni " 

"Betty,"  interrupted  the  man,  his  careless,  bantering 
tone  of  a  moment  ago  abandoned,  "I  want  to  ask  you 
something." 

"Yes?    What  is  it?" 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  this — this — well,  you 
know  what  I  mean." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"Then  I'll  have  to  say  it.  You  may  be  angry  if  you 
like.    Nothing  matters  much  now." 

"Say  it." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  engaged?"  asked 
this  amazingly  audacious  young  man.  But  that  was 
Beverley,  you  know. 

"What  do  you  know?  Who  has  been  talking?"  she 
flashed. 

"It's  enough  that  I  know.  Some  day  I  may  tell  you." 
doggedly.  Last  night's  scene  flashed  again  before  him. 
He  lay  struggling  with  sleep  in  his  room  at  the  Ex- 
change, the  hostelry  of  the  old  town,  and  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  heavy  footfalls  and  drunken  laughter  and 
loud  voices  on  the  stair.     J.  Endicott  and  his  bosom 
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chum,  Billy  Allston,  were  being  piloted  to  bed  after  a 
jolly  night.  Usually  they  went  home  to  Pine  Haven, 
near  the  mine.  The  room  allotted  to  them  lay  next 
to  Beverley's.  J.  Endicott  soon  proved  that  he  was 
sufficiently  mellowed  to  relate  his  life  history  to  his 
equally  mellowed  companion.  His  engagement  to  The 
Girl  formed  a  maudlin  secret  that  he  swore  the  other 
never  to  reveal.  "Two  weeks  ago,  ol'  chap,  she  prom- 
ised marry  me,"  he  confided.  His  voice  carried  clearly 
through  the  thin  pine  boards  with  their  gaudy  covering 
of  wall-paper,  each  word  forcing  itself  on  the  now 
wide-awake   engineer. 

Seconds  passed.  The  Girl  was  thinking  swiftly. 
Then,  "Mr.  Beverley,  I'm  going  to  put  you  on  your 
honor.  What  j'ou  have  heard  is  true.  Where  or  how 
it  does  not  matter,  for  somebody  has  broken  a  promise. 
I  want  you  to  give  me  your  word,  as  a  very  dear 
friend,  that  you  will  not  repeat  for  the  present  what 
you  have  learned  to  anybody  else." 

"You  had  it  without  asking,  Betty,  but  why  didn't 
you  stop  me?"  he  blurted  out.  "Why  did  you  ever  let 
me  go  on  as  I  did?  Couldn't  you  see?  And  I  thought 
— but  there's  no  use  saying  what  I  thought." 

"I  didn't  choose  to  stop  you,  as  you  call  it,  be- 
cause  "     She  hesitated,  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"Because  what?" 

A  defiant  toss  of  the  shapely  head,  with  its  crown 
of  dull  gold.  She  drew  herself  up  like  a  soldier  and  her 
eyes  met  his  without  flinching.  He  never  forgot  that 
look. 

"Because  I  thought  you  were  merely  passing  away  a 
few  dull  months  as  pleasantly  as  possible  and  would  go 
away  and  never  think  of — of — this  again.  And  we  were 
such  good  friends,  too."  There  were  neither  pain  nor 
anger  in  her  voice — nothing  but  dignity,  somewhat  em- 
barrassed.   But  her  cheeks  flamed. 

He  whistled  softly.  "Thought  it  was,  to  put  it  in 
plain  English,  a  sort  of  summer  flirtation." 

"Yes,  and  Auntie  said " 

"I  don't  care  what  she  said  or  thought.  Somehow 
I  never  made  a  hit  with  her.  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think.  Do  you  still  believe  I've  only  been  amusing 
myself,  Betty?" 

"I — I — don't  know,"  with  a  little  gasp. 
"You   do   know.     Tell   me,"   he   commanded.     Was 
there  ever  such  an  overpowering  person? 

He  caught  both  her  hands  in  his  and  held  them 
despite  her  struggles. 

"You  mustn't,  you  mustn't!"  she  cried  in  a  frightened 
little   voice.      "Think   of   our   positions — think   of   the 

other  girl.     She "  . 

"Other  girl?  What  do  you  mean?" 
"I  gave  you  credit  for  a  better  memory,"  bitingly. 
He  set  free  her  hands.  "If  you  persist  in  acting,  per- 
mit me  to  remind  you  that  within  a  week  you  told  me 
you  were — you  expected  to  be  married — that  you  were 
going  north." 

To  her  amazement  he  burst  into  laughter.  Then  sud- 
denly grave,  he  spoke  rapidly: 

"Betty,  there  is  no  other  girl — never  was.  I  meant 
you — you.  I  told  you  so  a  week  ago,  but  you  didn't 
know  it  then.  I  hoped  you  might  guess.  You're  going 
to  marry  me,  and  we're  going  north  to  a  new  world. 
Little  girl,  you'll  never  marry  him.  I  won't  let  you." 
Again  he  crushed  her  hands  in  his. 

"Let  me  go,  let  me  go !  You've  no  right  to  hold  me 
like  this.  You're  a  bru — brute,  that's  what  you  are!" 
She  struggled  impotently  against  his  strength.  "Do 
please,  let  me  go.     Somebody  may  come." 

"Let  somebody  come,"  defiantly.  "I  have  a  right — 
the  best  right  in  the  world — for  you're  going  to  be  my 
— wife."  He  spoke  the  word  softly,  reverently. 
"Betty,  you  don't  know  what  it  means  to  me.  You 
have  come  into  my  life  like  sunshine,  and  you're  not 
going  out  of  it.  Ever  since  you've  been  here  I've 
dreamed  and  thought  of  you,  worked  like  a  dog  for 
promotion  to  be  worthy  of  the  chance  to  ask  you. 
Listen,  Betty.  You're  going  to  marry  me  tonight.  The 
narrow  gauge  connects  with  the  Northern  Express  at 
Summit  at  midnight,  and  we're  going  on  it.  The  com- 
pany has  given  me  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  with  me  to  share  my  success.  Tomorrow 
the  general  manager  makes  the  announcement.  He 
held  it  back  at  my  request,  though  a  few  of  the  boys 
have  an  inkling  of  it.  I've  got  a  five-year  contract  to 
manage  a  big  group  of  properties  in  the  Northwest — 
company  recently  took  them  over.  Oh,  Betty,  Betty!" 
The  words  surged  tumultuously. 

"No,  no,  no !"  There  was  fright  in  her  speech.  "I 
can't,  I  can't.  It  is  impossible.  Don't  ask  me — don't ! 
Can't  your  realize  my  position?  Can't  you  see  how 
unjust  you  are?  And  you're  not  a  brute.  I  understand 
now,  and  I'm  glad  and  proud  of  your  friendship. 
Now,  please  go,  and  some  day  you'll  thank  me  for 
tonight.  And  you're  good  fortune — oh,  I'm  so  glad, 
for  your  sake.  Dicky  Adams  was  right." 
But  he  seemed  not  to  have  heard. 
"Betty,  you're  going  to  marry  me,  do  you  hear? 
Tonight  is  the  end  and  the  beginning !  I  haven't  much 
to  offer  now,  but  there's  the  future — and  such  a  future 
in  a  new  country !  We'll  meet  it  together — our  lives 
spreading  away  before  us,  Betty  girl.  It's  sunrise  and 
we're  starting  up  the  lane,  just  our  lonelies,  and  the 
world  is  very  bright  and  good." 

Now  she  was  sobbing  quietly.  A  tear  on  his  brawny 
fist  startled  him.  With  a  sharp  intake  of  breath  he 
released  her,  and  she  dabbed  at  her  eyes  with  some- 


thing   absurdly    small,    white,    and    filmy.     When    she 
spoke,  her  voice  was  strangely  calm. 

"I  have  given  my  promise.  I  thought  you  didn't 
i:are.     I  never " 

"Care !  God,  how  I  care !  I  can't  let  you  go — I 
won't !  I  want  you  as  no  man  in  the  world  ever  wanted 
anything  before  in  this  world.  Betty,  you're  not  going 
back  now.  The  road  lies  straight  before  us — a  new 
land,  new  life,  and  strong  hearts." 

Without  shyness  her  cool,  soft  fingers  sought  his  big 
brown  hands  in  the  dark. 

"Then  hold  me  close,  dear,"  she  whispered.  "Kiss 
me,  big  boy."  In  perfect  content  she  lay  in  his  arms, 
a  wondrous  light  in  her  eyes,  scarlet  lips  half  parted. 
Love  had  come  and  there  was  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  old-fashioned  county  courthouse  stood  sleepily 
among  its  trees  half  a  block  away.  Together  they 
sought  it  out  and  found  the  clerk  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
reading  a  late  magazine. 

"Can  I  get  a  boy  to  take  a  message  for  me?"  Bever- 
ley asked,  once  the  precious  official  bit  of  paper  in  his 
possession. 

"Guess  so.  Wait  a  minute."  The  official  hurried  out 
by  the  back  way  and  returned  with  one  of  his  numerous 
progen}'.  "Here  you  are,  sir,  and  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations." 

The  note  which  Beverley  had  meanwhile  scribbled 
was  entrusted  to  the  freckled,  earthy  Cupid,  who  outdid 
the  command  to  hurry. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rector's  dilemma  Master  Cupid 
entered.  A  moment  he  stood,  making  up  his  mind. 
Then  with  a  rush  he  swept  down  on  the  choir  and 
passed  the  note  to  the  organist,  as  directed,  and  fled. 
The  player,  a  happy  matron,  read  with  a  gasp,  smiled 
mysteriously,  and  tucked  it  in  her  blouse.  "Miss 
Elizabeth  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  I  have  just  heard," 
she  said. 

Beverley  and  The  Girl,  the  one  unabashed,  the  other 
shy  and  gloriously  blushing,  marched  up  the  aisle.  The 
Rev.  Samuel's  exlamation  of  relief,  delight,  and  won- 
der was  lost  in  the  ringing,  joyous  notes  of  Mendels- 
sohn's wedding  march  pealing  forth  from  the  organ. 
The  choir  looked  from  the  approaching  pair  to  the  or- 
ganist. What  did  it  mean?  The  rector  gaped,  open- 
mouthed,  in  hopeless  bewilderment.  He  dropped  his 
hymn-book  to  the  floor  with  a  clatter  and  fairly 
shivered  when  Beverley  handed  him  the  marriage  li- 
cense. 

"Billy,"  said  the  mining  engineer  to  the  big  bari- 
tone, "come  down  here.     You're  best  man." 

"Sure,"  responded  the  other  with  a  grin,  as  it  all 
dawned  upon  him. 

The  cheery  little  alto  answered  The  Girl's  unspoken 
question  and  came  at  once  to  her  side. 


J.  E.  Voortrees  had  been  sent  by  The  General  to  per- 
form the  services  of  cavalier. 

As  the  twain  passed  out  of  the  little  church  they 
met  him,  the  green  devil  gnawing  at  his  little  heart. 
He  didn't  know. 

"I'll  relieve  you,  Mr.  Beverley,"  he  said.  Fortunately 
words  do  not  kill. 

"Not  to  any  noticeable  extent.  Let  me  introduce 
you — my  wife,  Mr.   Voortrees,"  and  they  swept  past. 

Elliott  G.  Frazer. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1916. 

The  invention  of  a  new  process  for  the  recovery  of 
sucrose  from  final  molasses  which  would  mean  a  gain 
of  at  least  3*4  per  cent,  in  the  commercial  sugar  crop 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  was  recently  reported  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plantation  Association 
by  the  inventor,  J.  N.  S.  Williams,  field  engineer  for 
Theodore  H.  Davies  &  Co.  The  new  process,  it  is 
asserted,  takes  from  the  so-called  "final  molasses"  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  8  per  cent,  of  sugar  that 
heretofore  has  been  considered  an  absolute  loss.  The 
additional  cost  for  machinery  will  be  slight,  says  the 
engineer.  But  in  the  long  run,  he  adds,  it  will  involve 
no  additional  cost  to  produce  Syi  per  cent,  more  sugar 
by  the  new  process  than  is  now  taken  from  the  juice  in 
the  production  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  sugars. 
The  process,  he  claims,  will  produce  in  one  operation 
what  now  takes  three  operations,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  yield  the  additional  sugar.  The  principle  on  which 
Mr.  Williams  has  worked  is  that  it  is  not  the  glucose 
gums  or  ash,  but  solely  the  water  in  molasses  that  has 
prevented  the  sucrose  therein  from  crystallizing.  Re- 
moving the  water,  then,  is  the  only  method  by  which  it 
can  be  made  to  give  up  its  sucrose,  he  believes.  This 
is  the  first  step  in  the  process — boiling  the  molasses  to 
a  practically  complete  absence  of  water.  The  next  im- 
portant departure  in  the  new  process  is  the  use  of  a 
high-speed  centrifugal. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


On  January  17th  the  Danish  West  Indies  passed 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  Negotia- 
tions continued  for  over  half  a  century  came  to  a  con- 
clusion with  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
of  cession  by  Secretary  Lansing  and  Danish  Minister 
Brun.  Formal  transfer  of  the  islands,  with  the  raising 
of  the  American  flag,  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
$25,000,000  purchase  price  is  paid  over,  some  time 
within  the  next  ninety  days. 


John  E.  Osborne,  who  has  retired  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  is  a  native  of  New  York,  was  educated  in 
Vermont,  and  finally  settled  in  Wyoming.  He  practiced 
surgery,  managed  a  wholesale  business,  bought  and  ope- 
rated a  live-stock  range,  entered  politics,  and  became 
influential  as  a  citizen  and  public  official.  Of  the  City 
of  Rawlin  he  has  been  mayor.  He  sat  in  the  state 
legislature  and  in  the  Fifty-Fifth  Congress. 

Philip  L.  Hale,  who  won  first  prize  in  portrait  paint- 
ing at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  New  York  City,  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
noted  preacher  and  humanitarian  of  Boston,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  who  wrote  the  classic,  "A  Man  Without 
a  Country."  Art  beckoned  Philip  L.  Hale  to  the  Art 
Students'  League  in  New  York  City,  and  then  he  went 
to  Paris  and  worked  under  Julian  and  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.    On  his  return  he  settled  in  Boston. 

Garrett  Droppers,  United  States  Minister  to  Greece, 
whose  name  already  begins  to  appear  as  that  of  an 
important  personage  in  Athenian  affairs,  during  most 
of  his  career  has  been  an  educator.  A  Harvard  A.  B., 
he  further  specialized  in  economics  and  finance  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  then  went  to  Japan  to  teach  in 
the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo,  and  remained  there 
from  1888  to  1898.  He  held  in  chair  in  Williams  Col- 
lege, Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  until  he  was  sum- 
moned by  President  Wilson  to  go  to  Athens. 

Worthington  C.  Ford,  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Historical  Society,  was  formerly  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  From  1885  to  1889  he  held  an  important 
position  with  the  Department  of  State  as  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics,  and  from  1893  to  1898  he  was  in 
a  similar  post  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Then  fol- 
lowed four  years  of  expert  labor  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  seven  in  the  department  of  manuscripts  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  in  Washington.  In  1909  Mr. 
Ford  returned  to  Boston  to  serve  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

Constantin  Brun,  Danish  minister  to  this  country, 
and  who  has  figured  in  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States,  is  a  native  of  Copenhagen, 
who,  after  suitable  training  and  education  for  the 
calling,  entered  on  a  career  as  diplomatist  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  Danish  Embassy  in  Berlin,  in  1887.  Then 
he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  1895, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Washington.  Three  years  later 
he  was  representing  Denmark  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
1912  he  returned  to  Washington.  In  1907  his  sov- 
ereign honored  him  by  naming  him  as  Denmark's  dele- 
gate to  the  peace  conference  at  The  Hague. 

Arthur  Henderson,  member  of  Lloyd-George's  new 
cabinet,  is  the  first  man  of  the  official  labor  party  to 
attain  cabinet  rank.  He  is  a  strong  pro-war  man,  who 
from  the  beginning  has  taken  the  view  that  Great 
Britain  had  to  fight,  and  that  to  the  utmost  of  her 
ability.  His  three  sons  all  "joined  up"  early  in  the 
war,  and  one  of  them  has  been  killed.  An  iron-molder 
by  trade — he  nearly  became  a  butcher — he  spent  all  his 
spare  time  in  his  youth  in  mission,  Sunday-school,  and 
other  religious  work.  Local  preaching  followed,  and 
the  practice  thus  obtained  in  speaking  led  him,  when  at 
last  he  became  keenly  interested  in  labor  politics,  to 
take  a  foremost  place  among  his  fellows.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Glasgow. 

Prince  D.  B.  Golitzine,  the  new  Russian  premier,  be- 
longs to  the  group  of  extreme  conservatives.  He  is 
head  of  one  of  the  four  noblest  families  of  Russia,  a 
family  which  once  refused  the  crown  and  which  has 
been  as  distinguished  in  arts  and  letters  as  in  war  and 
diplomacy.  The  new  premier  embodies  the  military, 
diplomatic,  and  literary  traditions  of  his  family;  he  is  a 
general  of  cavalry,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
poetry  and  fiction.  The  family  of  Golitzine,  better 
known  in  America  as  "Gallitzin,"  has  an  intimate  link 
with  Pennsylvania,  one  member,  Prince  Dmitri  Au- 
gustin  Golitzine,  a  noted  missionary,  having  founded  the 
town  of  Loretto,  in  Cambria  County,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  was  disinherited  by  order  of  the 
Czar  on  his  conversion  to  Catholicism.  The  town  of 
Gallitzin,  in  the  same  county,  is  named  for  him. 

Sefior  Manuel  G.  Montero  of  Tirado,  who  came  to 
this  country  a  short  time  ago  as  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Peruvian  government  to  negotiate  a  $15,000,000  loan 
for  Peru,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  financiers  of  the 
republic.  He  was  born  in  Lima  in  1866,  educated  in 
England,  and  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Junta  de 
Vigilancia,  the  government  board  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Peruvian  banknote  issue  which  took 
the  place  of  gold  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  Peru 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Beneficencia  Publica,  the  organ- 
ized institution  which  administers  all  state  charities  and 
eleemosynary  institutions  such  as  hospitals,  asylums, 
etc.  In  addition  to  his  other  business  activities  he  is 
manager  of  the  government  salt  monopoly,  iice-presi- 
dent  of  the  stock  exchange,  and  member 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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HIS  GOOD  FRIENDS. 


Papa  Anado's  Neighbors  Share  in  the  Killing. 


Papa  Anado — sire  to  none  and  Papa  to  all — ambled 
his  way  from  the  cellar  to  the  pen  of  the  hog.  A  lean, 
wistful  little  yellow  dog  trailed  him.  Easing  upon  the 
top  rail  of  the  pigsty  a  portion  of  his  three  hundred 
pounds,  expressed  in  six  feet  and  six  inches  of  solid 
manhood.  Papa  Anado  poured  in  his  last  bucketful  of 
corn  to  an  animal  whose  counterpart  could  hardly 
have  been  found  in  all  of  California,  let  alone  the 
county  of  Monterey. 

"Yi-ee,  yi-ee,  mi  perro!"  exclaimed  Papa  Anado, 
sweeping  the  yellow  cur  up  under  his  arm  and  speak- 
ing the  tongue  of  his  fathers.  "Look — the  hog !  Much 
time  you  have  waited  for  the  meat — no?"  His  huge 
hand  slapped  the  mongrel's  emaciated  middle  portions. 
The  immense  swine  lifted  his  long  tusks  and  roared. 
The  dog  growled. 

"Ho,  ho !"  rumbled  Papa  Anado,  "you  think  you  can 
eat?  Yi-ee!  The  stomacha  is  very  small.  But  to- 
morrow come  the  butchers — ho !  then  we  shall  see. 
Ay!  mi  perro — no?" 

Slipping  to  the  ground  and  retreating  a  pace,  the  dog 
posed  on  his  haunches,  his  lateral  appendage  register- 
ing rapt  interest.  Papa  Anado  proceeded  to  his  house, 
slapping  his  leg  for  the  dog's  benefit.  "Every  day  you 
think  for  the  meat,  no?  Mi  poor  pcrrillo!  But  one 
day  more,  you  wait,  and  the  little  stomacha  will  hold 
much  of  the  hog.  Ay!  Tomorrow  come  the  butchers 
— this  time  for  sure !" 

The  word  of  Papa  Anado  proved  good.  For  the 
truth  had  traveled  fast  that  Papa  Anado's  supply  of 
corn  was  at  last  exhausted  and  that  the  big  pig  would 
now  be  killed.  As  the  morning  shadows  shortened,  the 
butchers  began  to  arrive.  They  came  by  pairs  and 
quartets,  and  singly.  Each  man  coming  alone  must 
have  his  jug  brimming,  lest  he  be  thought  a  niggard, 
though  several  might  come  with  but  one  jug  between 
them,  granted  it  be  full  at  the  starting.  Thereby  a 
saving  which  many  adopted.  Papa  Anado  was  greeted 
heartily  by  all,  and  heartily  did  he  greet  in  return. 

Alas !  the  fatal  shot  was  fired — the  noble  swine  ex- 
pired. The  iron  kettle  steamed  over  a  roaring  blaze. 
They  stretched  the  late  disgruntled  out  upon  the  straw, 
and  soused  him  with  scalding  water.  Many  butchers 
— many.  And  many  sat  around  upon  the  straw  and 
made  conversation  upon  vastly  assorted  topics.  Papa 
Anado  was  among  them.  In  truth,  sefior,  why  need  he 
work?  Were  not  the  butchers  many — and  clever? 
Watch  them,  indeed ;  seeming  to  glide,  everywhere, 
with  great  speed.  Was  it  not  their  sole  wish  to  give 
aid  to  a  neighbor? 

The  long  knives  gleamed;  flashing,  weaving  in  and 
out  among  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  butchers,  and  the 
hog — growing  white  and  clean  in  patches — indeed, 
sefior,  everything !  altogether ! — working  so  nicely,  so 
smoothly,  going  by  itself — yi-ee!  Muy  facilmente — 
no? 

"Yi-yi-ee,"  the  hog ! — there  it  swings,  sefior ;  white, 
fat,  swinging,  indeed — there  is  no  work  attached  to  it. 
The  butchers — one's  friends — so  wonderfully  they  work 
— marvelous,  sehor. 

With  a  great  smile  Papa  Anado  watched  the  hog 
swing — yes,  watched  it  swing ! — here  and  there,  on  the 
white  mists  of  joy.  How  beautiful,  sefior — no?  Bo- 
nit o ! 

And  the  dogs — oh,  many,  many  dogs.  For  each 
butcher  has  many  dogs.  The  scraps,  sefior,  indeed! 
The  dogs  made  much  growlings,  and  fighting,  and  piling 
one  upon  the  other. 

"Ay!  mi  perro!"  gasped  Papa  Anado.    "Yi-yi-ee,  yi- 

y' Endonde?     I   no   see!     Mi  perro,   come    for 

scraps Sefior,  the  jug!     Ho,  ho!  the  standing  is 

difficult.  I  must  find  the  dog.  For  a  great  time  has 
the  meat  been  to  him  promised." 

Here  and  there,  calling,  went  Papa  Anado.  Here 
and  there — indeed!  Around  here — around  there.  Un- 
derfoot, the  dogs ! — many,  many  dogs.  "Git' a !  Vamos !" 
But  among  them  his  own  was  not. 

Much  noise — of  the  dogs,  and  of  the  butchers — grows 
maddening,  sefior,  indeed !  Papa  Anado  sought  the  re- 
pose of  his  room. 

Soon  the  butchers  came  in.  Many  butchers,  walking 
much,  and  bearing  sections  of  pig.  There  was  no  need 
that  all  should  be  thus  encumbered.  Some  were  bur- 
dened otherwise — but  they  brought  it  in — each  man  his 
load. 

The  long  knives  flayed,  stripped,  and  reduced  the  pig 
to  many  parts — each  man  his  part  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. Indeed,  sefior,  the  butcher's  share.  A  share 
in  the  killing! 

It  seems  that  there  are  always  men  without  tobacco. 
Several  of  these  friends  happened  into  the  bedchamber 
of  Papa  Anado.  Tobacco  was  there,  on  the  stand, 
plenty;  but  the  host  must  be  asked— though  well  may 
the  wel.-ome  be  understood.  He  was  awakened — with 
vast  apology. 

"Si,  sefiors — help   yourselves!      Ola!     You   are   my 

'ienc.  .    What'is  mine  is  your's.    Take  with  you  what 

•   nee  .ed.  amigos.     Go  not  away  without  it,  lest  you 

ecd  more  and  be  troubled  to  come  in  again.     Myself, 

have  illness.     The  sleep,  I  need.    .     .     .    Si,  si,  my 


friends  are  welcome ;  leave  with  plenty.  Be  not 
troubled  with  more  craving.  Cook  of  the  pig,  com- 
paneros;  make  the  coffee  and  tortillas,  and  eat.     Have 

pleasure.     For  me,  the  sleep Your  desire  awaits 

you  in  the  other  room,  amigos!  It  gives  me  the 
pleasure." 

Together  the  friends  passed  the  doorway  with  dif- 
ficulty, yet  others  came  in.  Night  drew  on.  The  feast 
endured.  The  good  host  was  deplorably  incapacitated 
to  join  his  guests.  Being  a  temperate  man,  he  did  but 
drink  with  friends,  thus  was  he  soon  overwhelmed. 
He  slept.  He  awoke.  Papa  Anado  dragged  himself 
from  his  bed,  and  crawling  to  the  door  he  drew  him- 
self up;  the  stars  danced.  He  opened  the  way  to  the 
scene  of  revelry.  He  was  greeted  much  and  loudly: 
"Ay!    Come!    Papa  Anado!    Make  the  feast !" 

"No,  my  friends,  this  night  I  have  much  taken 

Ola!" 

An  imperative  voice  commanded:  "Ay,  the  jug, 
sefior !  El  vino — Papa  Anado  is  with  illness !  Bear 
the  glass!" 

"Chito!    No!    Nada!"  cried  the  host.     "I  crave  not. 

It  is  in  the  head,  sefiors.    With  more  I  am  no  better 

Ay!  But  make  merry  with  all  speed,  my  friends.  Stay 
not  your  pleasure  for  me.  Take  with  you  some  of  the 
meat.  Drink  of  the  coffee  before  you  depart.  Si,  si, 
what  is  mine  is  also  my  friends'.  Many  friends  bring 
much  joy."  Saying  which,  the  host  begat  himself  again 
to  repose  with  all  celerity. 

The  hours  wore  on.  Papa  Anado  once  more  reached 
the  door.  Many  diners  had  fixed  themselves  for  the 
night — indeed,  and  longer — yet  they  awoke  intermit- 
tently— Papa  Anado  was  certain.  Still,  many  greeted 
him. 

"No.  amigos,"  Papa  Anado  repeated,  "not  yet  I  par- 
take. But  make  yourselves  merry  with  haste !  Chito ! 
What  is  mine  is  your's.  Take  of  the  meat  as  you  go. 
It  is  my  pleasure,  sefiors !  The  coffee  is  hot— drink 
before  you  depart,  amigos.  A  man's  friends  are  his 
wealth.  I  have  grief  that  you  can  not  stay  longer. 
Myself,  the  sleep.     Good-night,  sefiors.     Adios!" 

The  friends  answered  with  great  warmth.  "Ay!  is  it 
not  so — Papa  Anado  has  the  good  heart !  Ay,  sefiors — 
to  Papa   Anado — drink!" 

The  white  haze  of  dawn  crept  in.  Papa  Anado  was 
indeed  ill.  He  heaved  his  ponderous  bulk  from  the 
bed.  Passion  flamed  his  eyes.  Again  the  stars  danced 
and  the  floor  swayed.  He  broke  through  the  doorway 
with  a  roar.  The  gentle  speech  of  his  fathers  failed 
him. 

"What  I  tell  you  before?"  he  bellowed.     "In  Eng- 

leesh    I    speak   it Geet   out !      Go !      Leave   me ! 

Right  away !  Quick  !  Pronto !  I  have  no  like  for 
this.     Damn  yes  I" 

They  that  slept  were  awakened  quickly.  The  butchers 
departed  with  haste.  Papa  Anado  now  wooed  slumber 
with  great  success. 

The  sun  cleaved  the  meridian.  Papa  Anado  was 
awakened  by  an  insistent  scratching  upon  his  outer 
door.  He  arose  from  his  bed.  Opening  the  door,  he 
was  greeted  by  a  poor,  lean,  yellow  animal,  with  eyes 
watered  by  Famine's  tears. 

"Ay!  my  perro,"  cried  Anado,  who  was  in  truth  a 
man  of  great  heart,  "you  have  hunger  yet?  Ola! 
Memory  comes — you  were  not  among  them.  Chito! 
Many  days  you  wait,  and  then  despair.  That  is  bad, 
mi  perro,  very  bad.  But  of  the  good  meat  you  are  to 
have.    .     .     .    Come!" 

Papa  Anado  turned  back  into  the  room. 

"Ola!    Where?" 

No  meat  hung  to  the  rafters.  No  scraps  bedecked 
the  table — for  butchers  have  many  dogs.  He  looked 
into  the  storeroom.  Upon  a  shelf  there  greeted  his 
search  a  pig's  foot  and  a  thin  slice  of  liver.  Shaking 
his  head,  Papa  Anado  carried  it  out.  Nor  beneath  the 
rafters  of  the  barn  was  there  hog  displayed. 

Papa  Anado  leaned  back  against  the  rail  of  the  empty 
pigsty  and  stood  long  in  thought.  The  little  yellow 
mongre  besat  his  haunches  and  gazed  in  longing,  in 
despair — for  had  he  not  found  rich  smell?  Indeed,  it 
had  happened,  and  he  had  not  been  there !  Papa  Anado 
took  him  up  under  his  arm,  that  he  might  gaze  into  the 
hogless  quarters. 

"Perro,  it  is  gone,"  he  affirmed.  "Eat  of  this."  With 
two  gulps  the  liver  disappeared.  The  pig's  foot  re- 
quired a  half-minute's  crunching.  Papa  Anado  again 
took  the  dog  up  in  his  arms,  and  his  powerful  hand 
stroked  the  lean  stomach.  "No,  mi  perro,  it  is  yet  small 
— the  difference  is  nothing!" 

He  dropped  the  miserable  little  beast,  and  still  speak- 
ing in  his  own  mellow  tongue,  he  murmured:     "Si,  si, 

los   carniceros "     He   halted   his   speech   abruptly. 

His  great  frame  shook  with  wrath.  Deep  furrows 
pinched  his  eyes. 

"No!"  he  bellowed!  "In  the  Engleesh  it  speaks, 
butchers !  Friends !  Bah !  .  .  .  Damn  yes.  .  .  . 
Butchers!    .    .    .    Chinggarro!" 

John  Briggs  Frisbie. 

San  Francisco,  February,   1917. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  150,000  persons  and 
firms  in  Japan  awaiting  the  installation  of  telephones 
on  their  premises,  the  government  being  unable  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  demand  for  appliances. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Fire  of  Driftwood. 
We  sat  within  the  farm-house  old. 

Whose  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay, 
Gave  to  the  sea-breeze  damp  and  cold 

An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 

Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port, 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town. 

The   lighthouse,   the  dismantled   fort. 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night, 

Descending,  filled  the  little  room  ; 
Our  faces  faded  from  the  sight. 

Our  voices  only  broke  the   gloom. 

We  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene, 
Of  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said, 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead  ; 

And  all  that  fills  the  heart  of  friends, 
When  first  they  feel,  with  secret  pain, 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends, 
And  never  can  be  one  again  ; 

The  first  light  swerving  of  the  heart, 
That  words  are  powerless  to  express, 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part. 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

The  very  stones  in  which  we  spake 

Had  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark ; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips. 

As  suddenly,   from  out  the  fire 
Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ships, 

The  flames  would  leap  and  then  expire. 

And,  as  their"  splendor  flashed  and  failed. 
We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main, 

Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed. 
And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The   windows,   rattling  in  their  frames, 

The   ocean,   roaring  up  the   beach, 
The  gusty  blast,  the  bickering  flames, 

All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech  ; 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 
Of  fancies  floating  through  the  brain, 

The  long-lost  ventures  of  the  heart, 
That  send  no  answers  back  again. 

O  flames  that  glowed  !    O  hearts  that  yearned  ! 

They  were  indeed  too  much  akin, 
The  driftwood  fire  without  that  burned. 

The  thoughts  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 

— Henry   Wadsivorth  Longfellow. 


The  Human  Seasons. 
Four   Seasons  fill  the  measure   of  the  year ; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when   fancy  clear 

Takes  in   all   beauty   with   an  easy   span : 

He  has  his  Summer,   when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 
To    ruminate,    and   by   such   dreaming   high 

Is  nearest  unto  heaven :   quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 
He  furleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 

On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature. 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

»  — John  Keats. 

Dover  Cliffs. 

On  these  white  cliffs,  that  calm  above  the  flood 
Uplift  their  shadowing  heads,  and  at  their  feet 
Hear  not  the  surge  that  has  for   ages  beat, 
How  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood ; 
And,   whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  the   still   eve 
Sailed  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  must  leave 
Tomorrow  ;   of  the  friends  he  loved  most  dear ; 
Of  social  scenes  from  which  he  wept  to  part. 
Oh  !  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  full  fain  the  past  recall, 
Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart, 
And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tide, — 
The   World   his   country,    and   his   God   his   guide. 

— William  Lisle  Bowles. 


My  Ain  Firesid*. 
I  hae  seen  great  anes  and  sat  in  great  ha's, 
'Mang  lords  and  fine   ladies  a'   covered  wi'  braws, 
At  feast  made  for  princes  wi'  princes  I've  been, 
When  the  grand  shine  o'  splendor  has  dazzled  my  een  ; 
But  a  sight  sae  delightfu'  I  trow  I  ne'er  spied 
As  the  bonny  blithe  blink  o'  my  ain  fireside. 
My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 
O,   cheery's  the  blink   o'   my  ain  fireside ; 

My   ain   fireside,   my  ain   fireside, 

O,  there's  naught  to  compare  wi'  ane's  ain  fireside. 

Ance  mair,  Gude  be  thankit,  round  my  ain  heartsome  ingle 

Wi'  the  friends  o'  my  youth  I  cordially  mingle ; 

Nae  forms  to  compel  me  to  seem  wae  or  glad, 

I  may  laugh  when  I'm  merry,  and  sigh  when  I'm  sad. 

Nae  falsehood  to  dread,  and  nae  malice  to  fear, 

But  truth  to  delight  me,  and  friendship  to  cheer ; 

Of  a'  roads  to  happiness  ever  were  tried, 

There's  nane  half  so  sure  as  ane's  ain  fireside. 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

O,  there's  naught  to  compare  wi'  ane's  ain  fireside. 

When  I  draw  in  my  stool  on  my  cozy  hearthstane, 
My  heart  loups  sae  light  I  scarce  ken  't  for  my  ain; 
Care's  down  on  the  wind,  it  is  clean  out  o'  sight, 
Past  troubles  they  seem  but  as  dreams  o'  the  night. 
I   hear  but  kend  voices,  kend  faces  I  see, 
And  mark  saft  affection  glent  fond  frae  ilk  ee ; 
Nae  fleechings  o'  flattery,  nae  boastings  o'  pride, 
'Tis  heart  speaks  to  heart  at  ane's  ain  fireside. 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

O,  there's  naught  to  compare  wi'  ane's  ain  fireside. 
— Elizabeth  Hamilton. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER. 


Mark  Twain,  in  a  Posthumous  Work,  Shows  Us  What  the 
Devil  Thinks  of  Humanity. 


A  book  that  walks  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Immor- 
tal, and  then  shamefacedly  walks  away  again.  A  book 
that  challenges  the  power  of  penetration  and  tempts 
thought  into  the  regions  of  the  profound,  and  then  as 
abruptly  crumples  into  mental  and  philosophic  cow- 
ardice. 

Such  is  "The  Mysterious  Stranger,"  a  posthumous 
work  of  Mark  Twain. 

Few  books  written  in  modern  years  come  so  near  to 
providing  Occidental  civilization  with  a  mirror  where- 
in to  see  itself  in  its  full  nakedness.  More's  the  pity, 
therefore,  that  the  mirror  should  become  clouded  and 
the  vision  be  lost. 

The  Mysterious  Stranger  in  the  story  is  no  less  a 
person  than  His  Satanic  Majesty,  who  is  subtly  intro- 
duced in  all  the  attractive  and  deceitful  guises  that  that 
gentleman  might  be  expected  to  assume.  He  appears 
first  to  some  boys  in  a  place  in  Austria  called  Eseldorf, 
which  Twain  selects  as  the  locale  of  his  tale. 

"It  was  in  1590 — winter,"  says  the  book,  in  opening. 
"Austria  was  far  away  from  the  world  and  asleep;  it 
was  still  the  Middle  Ages  in  Austria  and  promised  to 
remain  so  forever.  Some  even  set  it  away  back  cen- 
turies upon  centuries  and  said  that  by  the  mental  and 
spiritual  clock  it  was  still  the  Age  of  Belief  in  Austria. 
.  .  .  And  our  village  was  in  the  middle  of  that  sleep, 
being  in  the  middle  of  Austria." 

The  author  continues : 

Eseldorf  was  a  paradise  for  us  boys.  We  were  not  over- 
much pestered  with  schooling:.  Mainly  we  were  trained  to 
be  good  Christians;  to  revere  the  Virgin,  the  church,  and 
the  saints  above  everything.  Beyond  these  matters  we  were 
not  required  to  know  much ;  and,  in  fact,  not  allowed  to. 
Knowledge  was  not  good  for  the  common  people,  and  could 
make  them  discontented  with  the  lot  which  God  had  appointed 
for  them,  and  God  would  not  endure  discontentment  with 
His  plans. 

"Us  boys"  looked  for  their  spiritual  guidance  to  two 
priests : 

But  it  was  Father  Peter,  the  other  priest,  that  we  all  loved 
best  and  were  sorriest  for.  Some  people  charged  him  with 
talking  around  in  conversation  that  God  was  all  goodness  and 
would  find  a  way  to  save  all  his  poor  human  children.  It 
was  a  horrible  thing  to  say,  but  there  was  never  any  abso 
lute  proof  that  Father  Peter  said  it;  and  it  was  out  of  char 
acter  for  him  to  say  it,  too,  for  he  was  always  good  and 
gentle  and  truthful. 

This  Father  Peter  had  an  enemy  in  the  person  of  an 
astrologer,  of  whom  the  author  says: 

Every  one  knew  he  could  foretell  wars  and  famines,  though 
that  was  not  so  hard,  for  there  was  always  a  war  and  gen- 
erally a  famine  somewhere.  But  he  could  also  read  any 
man's  life  through  the  stars  in  a  big  book  he  had,  and  find 
lost  property,  and  every  one  in  the  village  except  Father  Peter 
stood  in  awe  of  him. 

But  Father  Peter  took  no  stock  in  the  astrologer.  He  de- 
nounced him  openly  as  a  charlatan — a  fraud  with  no  valu- 
able knowledge  of  any  kind,  or  powers  beyond  those  of  an 
ordinary  and  rather  inferior  human  being,  which  naturally 
made  the  astrologer  hate  Father  Peter  and  wish  to  ruin  him. 
It  was  the  astrologer,  as  we  all  believed,  who  originated  the 
story  about  Father  Peter's  shocking  remark  and  carried  it  to 
the  bishop.  It  was  said  that  Father  Peter  had  made  the 
remark  to  his  niece,  Marget,  though  Marget  denied  it  and 
implored  the  bishop  to  believe  her  and  spare  her  old  uncle 
from  poverty  and  disgrace.  But  the  bishop  wouldn't  listen. 
He  suspended  Father  Peter  indefinitely,  though  he  wouldn't  go 
so  far  as  to  excommunicate  him  on  the  evidence  of  only  one 
witness ;  and  now  Father  Peter  had  been  out  a  couple  of 
years,  and  our  other  priest,  Father  Adolf,  had  his  flock. 

Thus  is  laid  the  foundation  for  the  plot  of  the  story, 
and  thus,  too,  the  reader  is  led  to  expect  something 
characteristic  of  Mark  Twain.  The  plot  quickly  un- 
folds, as  the  Mysterious  Stranger  makes  his  appearance 
to  the  boys  of  Eseldorf  as  they  wandered  among  the 
woods  in  their  sports: 

Soon  there  came  a  youth  strolling  toward  us  through  the 
trees,  and  he  sat  down  and  began  to  talk  in  a  friendly  way, 
just  as  if  he  knew  us.  But  we  did  not  answer  him,  for  he 
was  a  stranger  and  we  were  not  used  to  strangers  and  were 
shy  of  them.  He  had  new  and  good  clothes  on,  and  was 
handsome  and  had  a  winning  face  and  a  pleasant  voice,  and 
was  easy  and  graceful  and  unembarrassed,  not  slouchy  and 
awkward  and  diffident,  like  other  boys. 

The  boys,  under  the  tutelage  of  Father  Peter,  have 
learned  to  smoke  and  are  about  to  offer  a  pipe,  in  testi- 
monial of  hospitality,  to  the  Stranger,  when  it  occurs 
to  them  that  they  have  left  the  flint  and  steel  at  home 
and  have  no  light. 

"Fire?  Oh,  that  is  easy;  I  will  furnish  it,"  exclaims 
the  Stranger.  And  with  that  the  miracles  begin,  which 
even  the  dullest  reader  may  readily  discover  to  be  a 
most  clever  and  ingenious  satire  upon  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  accept  the  gifts  which  His  Satanic 
Majesty  only  too  readily  offers : 

Bread,  cakes,  sweets,  nuts — whatever  one  wanted,  it  was 
there.  He  ate  nothing  himself,  but  sat  and  chatted,  and  did 
one  curious  thing  after  another  to  amuse  us.  He  made  a  tiny 
toy  squirrel  out  of  clay,  and  it  ran  up  a  tree  and  sat  on  a 
limb  overhead  and  barked  down  at  us.  Then  he  made  a  dog 
that  was  not  much  larger  than  a  mouse,  and  it  treed  the 
squirrel  and  danced  about  the  tree,  excited  and  barking,  and 
was  as  alive  as  any  dog  could  be.  It  frightened  the  squirrel 
from  tree  to  tree  and  followed  it  up  until  both  were  out  of 
sight  in  the  forest.  He  made  birds  out  of  clay  and  set  them 
free,    and   they  flew   away,    singing. 

Fascinated  by  these  wonders,  the  boys  are  tempted  to 
ask  the  identity  of  the  being  who  creates  them,  and  they 


are,  of  course,  smitten  with  awe  to  learn  that  he  is  no 
less  than  Satan  himself.  They  are  disposed  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  only  for  a  moment,  to  run  away;  for  "Satan 
went  on  chatting  as  simply  and  unaffectedly  as  ever" 
and  working  so  many  wonders  that  the  boys  were 
powerless  to  move.  Pie  creates  "a  crowd  of  little  men 
and  women  the  size  of  your  finger,"  who  promptly  fall 
to  quarreling.  Here  is  the  story;  it  foreshadows  what 
is  to  be  expected  throughout  most  of  the  balance  of 
the  work,  the  veiled  sarcasm,  the  cunning  sling  at  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  successful: 

Two  of  the  little  workmen  were  quarreling,  and  in  buzzing 
little  bumblebee  voices  they  were  cursing  and  swearing  at 
each  other ;  now  came  blows  and  blood ;  then  they  locked 
themselves  together  in  a  life-and-death  struggle.  Satan 
reached  out  his  hand  and  crushed  the  life  out  of  them  with 
his  fingers,  threw  them  away,  wiped  the  red  from  his  fingers 
on  his  handkerchief,  and  went  on  talking  where  he  had  left 
off:  "We  can  not  do  wrong;  neither  have  we  any  disposition 
to  do  it,  for  we  do  not  know  what  it  is." 

It  seemed  a  strange  speech,  in  the  circumstances,  but  we 
barely  noticed  that,  we  were  so  shocked  and  grieved  at  the 
wanton  murder  he  had  committed — for  murder  it  was,  that 
was  its  true  name,  and  it  was  without  palliation  or  excuse, 
for  the  men  had  not  wronged  him  in  any  way.  It  made  us 
miserable,  for  we  loved  him,  and  had  thought  him  so  noble 
and  so  beautiful  and  gracious,  and  had  honestly  believed  he 
was  an  angel;  and  to  have  him  do  this  cruel  thing — ah,  it 
lowered  him  so,  and  we  had  had  such  pride  in  him.  He 
went  right  on  talking,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  telling 
about  his  travels,  and  the  interesting  things  he  had  seen  in 
the  big  worlds  of  our  solar  system  and  of  other  solar  systems 
far  away  in  the  remotenesses  of  space,  and  about  the  customs 
of  the  immortals  that  inhabit  them,  somehow  fascinating  us, 
enchanting  us,  charming  us  in  spite  of  the  pitiful  scene  that 
was  now  under  our  eyes,  for  the  wives  of  the  little  dead  men 
had  found  the  crushed  and  shapeless  bodies  and  were  crying 
over  them,  and  sobbing  and  lamenting,  and  a  priest  was 
kneeling  there  with  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  pray- 
ing ;  and  crowds  and  crowds  of  pitying  friends  were  massed 
about  them,  reverently  uncovered,  with  their  bare  heads 
bowed,  and  many  with  the  tears  running  down — a  scene 
which  Satan  paid  no  attention  to  until  the  small  noise  of 
the  weeping  and  praying  began  to  annoy  them,  then  he 
reached  out  and  took  the  heavy  board  seat  out  of  our  swing 
and  brought  it  down  and  mashed  all  those  people  into  the 
earth  just  as  if  they  had  been  flies,  and  went  on  talking  just 
the  same. 

A  little  later  we  find  that  Satan  "always  spoke  of  men 
in  the  same  old  indifferent  way — just  as  one  speaks 
of  bricks  and  manure-piles  and  such  things;  you  could 
see  that  they  were  of  no  consequence  to  him,  one  way 
or  the  other.  He  didn't  mean  to  hurt  us,  you  could  see 
that;  just  as  we  don't  mean  to  insult  a  brick  when  we 
disparage  it;  a  brick's  emotions  are  nothing  to  us;  it 
never  occurs  to  us  to  think  whether  it  has  any  or  not." 

At  times  Twain  leads  the  reader  to  feel  that  he  has 
ventured  some  distance  into  the  realm  of  the  mystic,  for 
he  gives  this  very  clever  description  of  the  coming  and 
going  of  His  Satanic  Majesty: 

He  thinned  away  and  thinned  away  until  he  was  a  soap- 
bubble,  except  that  he  kept  his  shape.  You  could  see  the 
bushes  through  him  as  clearily  as  you  see  things  through  a 
soap-bubble,  and  all  over  him  played  and  flashed  the  delicate 
iridescent  colors  of  the  bubble,  and  along  with  them  was  that 
thing  shaped  like  a  window-sash  which  you  always  see  on  the 
globe  of  the  bubble.  You  have  seen  a  bubble  strike  the  car- 
pet and  lightly  bound  along  two  or  three  times  before  it 
bursts.  He  did  that.  He  sprang — touched  the  grass — bounded 
— floated  along — touched  again — and  so  on,  and  presently  ex- 
ploded— puff  !   and  in  his  place  was  vacancy. 

The  plot  of  the  story  develops  into  the  finding  by 
Father  Peter  of  a  lost  purse,  which,  on  being  lost,  had 
contained  but  a  few  gulden,  but  which,  on  being  found, 
contained  a  fortune.  The  lucky  priest  is  at  once  made 
the  centre  of  suspicion.  His  enemy,  the  astrologer, 
effects  a  "frame-up,"  in  modern  newspaper  parlance, 
and  secures  the  priest's  arrest  and  conviction. 

Nowhere  is  Twain's  subtlety  of  sarcasm  better 
handled  than  in  this  part  of  the  story,  for  Satan 
shrewdly  commits  to  absolute  secrecy  the  boys  who  are 
the  only  witnesses  of  the  miracle  by  which  the  empty 
purse  was  filled.  The  reader  finds  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing the  suggestion  of  the  conscience  that  knows  a 
secret  truth  but  dares  not  tell  it,  even  though  not  to 
tell  it  may  result  in  the  grossest  and  most  pitiable  of 
injustices.  The  reader  also  will  find  a  familiar  thought 
in  the  following: 

-  Our  fathers  said  we  were  disgracing  our  families,  and  they 
commanded  us  to  purge  ourselves  of  our  lie,  and  there  was 
no  limit  to  their  anger  when  we  continued  to  say  we  had 
spoken  true.  Our  mothers  cried  over  us  and  begged  us  to 
give  back  our  bribe  and  get  back  our  honest  names  and 
save  our  families  from  shame,  and  come  out  and  honorably 
confess.  And  at  last  we  were  so  worried  and  harassed  that 
we  tried  to  tell  the  whole  thing,  Satan  and  all — but  no,  it 
wouldn't  come  out.  We  were  hoping  and  longing  all  the 
time  that  Satan  would  come  and  help  us  out  of  our  trouble, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  him. 

From  here  the  story  weaves  on  through  many  cun- 
ningly devised  scenes  and  incidents,  exhibiting  the 
power  of  Satan  to  work  wonders  for  the  gratification  of 
man's  love  for  wealth  and  to  blind  and  stupefy  the 
conscience.  "For  in  matters  of  finance,"  he  says  in  one 
place,  "the  piousest  of  our  peasants  would  have  more 
confidence  in  an  arrangement  with  the  Devil  than  with 
an  archangel." 

Satan's  miracles  of  money-making  and  comfort- 
giving  lead  to  tortures  and  persecutions  for  witchcraft. 
After  describing  some  of  these  tortures  with  great  vivid- 
ness, Twain's  boy  narrator  continues : 

Satan  was  not  disturbed,  but  I  could  not  endure  it,  and 
had  to  be  whisked  out  of  there.  I  was  faint  and  sick,  but  the 
fresh  air  revived  me,  and  we  walked  toward  my  home.  I 
said  it  was  a  brutal  thing. 

"No,   it   was   a   human  thing.     You  should   not   insult   the 


brutes  by  such  a  misuse  of  that  word ;  they  have  not  de- 
served it,"  and  he  went  on  talking  like  that.  "It  is  like 
your  paltry  race — always  lying,  always  claiming  virtues  which 
it  hasn't  got,  always  denying  them  to  the  higher  animals, 
which  alone  possess  them.  No  brute  ever  does  a  cruel  thing 
— that  is  the  monopoly  of  those  with  the  Moral  Sense.  When 
a  brute  inflicts  pain  he  does  it  innocently;  it  is  not  wrong; 
for  him  there  is  no  such  thing  as  wrong.  And  he  does  not 
inflict  pain  for  the  pleasure  of  inflicting  it — only  man  does 
that.  Inspired  by  that  mongrel  Moral  Sense  of  his!  A  sense 
whose  function  is  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong, 
with  liberty  to  choose  which  of  them  he  will  do.  Now 
what  advantage  can  he  get  out  of  that?  He  is  always  choos- 
ing, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  prefers  the  wrong. 
There  shouldn't  be  any  wrong;  and  without  the  Moral  Sense 
there  couldn't  be  any.  And  yet  he  is  such  an  unreasoning 
creature  that  he  is  not  able  to  perceive  that  the  Moral  Sense 
degrades  hiin  to  the  bottom  layer  of  animated  beings  and  is  a 
shameful  possession." 

No  such  thing  as  the  vaunted  moral  sense  is  found 
by  His  Satanic  Majesty  in  the  brute  world,  and  he 
sharply  rebukes  his  boy  friend  for  branding  an  act  of 
cruelty  as  brutish.  "No  it  was  human — quite  distinctly 
human,"  says  Satan: 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  you  libel  the  higher  animals  by 
attributing  to  them  dispositions  which  they  are  free  from, 
and  which  are  found  nowhere  but  in  the  human  heart.  None 
of  the  higher  animals  is  tainted  with  the  disease  called  the 
Moral  Sense.  Purify  your  language,  Seppi ;  drop  those  lying 
phrases  out  of  it." 

"He  seemed  to  trust  anything  that  hadn't  a  moral 
sense,"  is  remarked  of  Satan  at  another  point  in  the 
story. 

A  telling  effect  is  wrought  by  Twain  when  he  causes 
Satan  to  respond  to  the  pleas  of  his  young  friends  to 
help  certain  persons  out  of  their  difficulties.  Satan 
warns  the  boys  in  the  following  words: 

Among  you  boys  you  have  a  game :  you  stand  a  row  of 
bricks  on  end  a  few  inches  apart ;  you  push  a  brick,  it  knocks 
its  neighbor  over,  the  neighbor  knocks  over  the  next  brick — 
and  so  on  till  all  the  row  is  prostrate.  That  is  human  life. 
A  child's  first  act  knocks  over  the  initial  brick,  and  the  rest 
will  follow  inexorably.  If  you  could  see  into  the  future,  as 
I  can,  you  would  see  everything  that  was  going  to  happen 
to  that  creature ;  for  nothing  can  change  the  order  of  its 
life  after  the  first  event  has  determined  it.  That  is,  nothing 
will  change  it,  because  each  act  unfailingly  begets  an  act, 
that  act  begets  another,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  and  the  seer 
can  look  forward  down  the  line  and  see  just  when  each  act 
is  to  have  birth,  from  cradle  to  grave. 

The  boys,  humanly  enough,  fail  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  warning  and  continue  to  urge  the  de- 
sired relief.  The  relief  is  duly  granted,  but  it  is  far 
from  what  the  boys  looked  for.  Their  beloved  priest, 
for  example,  is  promised  liberation  from  jail  and  per- 
petual happiness.  He  gets  the  liberation,  but  the  im- 
prisonment has  converted  him  into  a  hopeless  lunatic. 
He  believes  himself  a  king,  and  proceeds  to  order  his 
friends  about  as  court  attendants,  even,  perhaps,  as 
does  many  a  man  who  achieves  his  hoped-for  success 
in  this  life  and  mistakes  it  for  an  authority  from  On 
High  to  be  the  monarch  of  those  around  him. 

Twain  summarizes  the  Satanic  viewpoint  here  by 
causing  him  to  remark : 

No  sane  man  can  be  happy,  for  to  him  life  is  real,  and  he 
sees  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is.  Only  the  mad  can  be  happy, 
and  not  many  of  those.  The  few  that  imagine  themselves 
kings  or  gods  are  happy,  the  rest  are  no  happier  than  the 
sane.  Of  course,  no  man  is  entirely  in  his  right  mind  at 
any  time,  but  I  have  been  referring  to  the  extreme  cases.  I 
have  taken  from  this  man  that  trumpery  thing  which  the 
race  regards  as  a  mind;  I  have  replaced  his  tin  life  with 
a  silver-gilt  fiction ;  you  see  the  result — and  you  criticize !  I 
said  I  would  make  him  permanently  happy,  and  I  have  done 
it.  I  have  made  him  happy  by  the  only  means  possible  to  his 
race. 

Satan  continues  in  this  strain,  until  the  narrator  re- 
marks : 

Satan  was  accustomed  to  say  that  our  race  lived  a  life  of 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  self-deception.  It  duped  itself 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  shams  and  delusions  which 
it  mistook  for  realities,  and  this  made  its  entire  life  a  sham. 
.     .    .    It  regarded  itself  as  gold,  and  was  only  brass. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  story  "The  Mysterious 
Stranger"  commands  the  most  diligent  and  reflective 
thought  on  the  part  of  practically  any  reader,  however 
much  the  latter  may  be  a  victim  of  this  "continuous  and 
uninterrupted  self-deception";  and  one  begins  to  look 
for  some  brilliant  climactic  conclusion,  some  moral  that 
will  remain  in  the  mind  and  be  unforgettable;  or  else 
for  some  monumental  turn  of  the  underlying  gravity 
into  a  joke,  so  that  the  house  of  satire  that  has  been 
built  may  tumble  to  a  heap,  as  Satan  describes  the 
bricks  tumbling  in  the  boys'  game.  These  things  the 
reader  may  find  if  he  can. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  produced,  with  large  type 
and  wide  margins,  and  with  excellent  illustrations  in 
color. 

The  Mysterious  Stranger.  By  Mark  Twain.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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supervisor  of  its  huge  machinery  for  doing  relief  work, 
is    a    native    of    Kansas    with    Pacific    Coast    training. 
After  experience  in  altruistic  and  educational  work  in 
the   State  of  Washington,  he   found  his  way  to  New 
York   in    1907   to   take   a   subordinate   position   in   the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association.     After  four  years  of 
this  training  he  became  director  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Early  in  1914  Mayor  Mitchel  placed  him  in  1 
position. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  noted  no 
movement  on  Tuesday.  Prices  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  were  lower.  Associated  Oil, 
which  has  enjoyed,  along  with  other  oils,  a 
substantial  rise  of  late,  broke,  but  recovered 
to  73  7s-  Standard  Oil  of  California  sold  at 
$440.  Union  Oil  closed  at  $137.  Natomas 
preferred,  however,  scored  a  rather  spectacu- 
lar performance,  going  to  24,  or  a  gain  of  ten 
points  over  the  prevailing  prices  of  three 
weeks  ago.  California  Packing  moved  up  to 
$111*^.  Sugar  remained  practically  un- 
changed. 

On  the  Mining  Exchange  Atlanta  met  with 
a  selling  market,  and  after  52,000  shares  were 
disposed  of  the  stock  declined  to  16.  Gold- 
field  Consolidated  sank  to  68.  Nevada  Pack- 
ard, which  was  offered  around  35  a  few  weeks 
ago,  was  bid  up  to  51. 


Southern  Pacific  Company  earnings  for  the 
second  half  of  1916  topped  all  previous  records 
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for  similar  length  of  time,  the  gain  in  ope- 
rating income  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1915  amounting  to  $3,818,228.  Railway  ope- 
rating revenues  for  December  were  $15,396,- 
B2S.63 ;  for  the  final  six  months,  $90,830,- 
506.46 ;  December  gain,  $2,638,606.12 ;  six 
months'  gain,   $10,733,194.83. 


California  state  banking  institutions  en- 
joyed a  material  growth  during  the  year  but 
recently  ended,  as  announced  by  the  state 
banking  department.  Total  resources  of 
banks  doing  business  in  California  under 
state  laws  as  of  January  4,  1917,  were  $894,- 
909,467.82,  showing  a  gain  of  $59,191,064  in 
the  four  months  intervening  since  the  last 
call.  In  all  462  banking  houses  submitted 
balance  sheets.  

Xow  that  a  consolidated  statement  of  Gen- 
eral Petroleum  Corporation  and  its  absorbed 
concern,  General  Pipeline  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  issued,  the  reason  for  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  General  Petroleum  stock  is  re- 
vealed. The  company's  net  profits  available 
for  dividends  for  six  months,  after  deducting 
the  huge  sum  of  $529,665  for  depreciation, 
were  $901,950.  For  the  final  quarter  of  1916 
the  net  profit  amounted  to  $512,7S3.  It  is 
seen  that  if  earnings  be  maintained  for  the 
next  six  months  on  a  plane  equal  to  the  past 
half-year  that  the  common  stock  will  earn 
11^  per  cent.,  and  this  after  paying  7  per 
cent,   for  a  year  on  the  preferred. 


The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
applied  to  the  railroad  commission  for  leave 
to  supply  the  Giant  Powder  Company  Consoli- 
dated with  150  horsepower  of  electrical  en- 
ergy.   

Associated  Oil  also  had  a  splendid  year. 
The  preliminary  statement  issued  by  President 
William  Sproule  shows  that  after  the  payment 
of  dividends  during  1916  there  remained  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $1,611,315.  During  the 
year  the  outstanding  bonded  debt  was  reduced 
$1,032,000.  The  sum  of  $2,225,537  was  ex- 
pended in  drilling  and  other  improvements. 


The  December  statement  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Electric  Company  is  gratifying  to  its 
stockholders,  for  during  that  month  the  com- 
pany's total  earnings  amounted  to  $81,379,  as 
compared  with  $70,4S0  in  December,  1915. 
After  paying  interest  the  company's  net  profits 
for  December  were  $29,526,  as  compared  with 
$25,212  for  the  preceding  December. 


Operating  income  from  December  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  fell  off 
somewhat,  but  the  company  enjoyed  a  pros- 
perous year,  and  the  showing  for  the  final 
six  months  is  strong.  The  per  cent,  of  re- 
turn on  property-  investment,  according  to 
figures  of  December  31,  1916,  will  be  6.66, 
against  5.37  per  cent  for  1915.  The  gross 
operating  revenue  for  last  December  amounted 
to  $13,133,866.56,  an  increase,  by  way  of 
comparison,  of  $1,730,679.67  over  the  preced- 
ing  December.  

Looking  to  after-war  conditions  ilercurio 
of  Santiago,  Chile,  says:  "If  we  have,  how- 
ever, been  fortunate  enough  to  attain  a  satis- 
factory recover}'  within  the  period  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  the  future  is  not  altogether  so  re- 
assuring as  to  warrant  confidence  that  it  will 
permanently  be  maintained.  When  the  war 
terminates  the  large  stocks  of  nitrate  now 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  will 
remain  on  the  market  at  low  prices,  and  we 
will  witness  a  revival  in  greater  strength  of 
the  competition  of  other  fertilizers.  The 
value  of  metals  will  also  decrease.  Prudence 
should,  therefore,  induce  us  to  prepare  for 
such  probabilities ;  order  and  economy  and 
good  management  in  the  national  expenditure 
should   be   rigorously  observed." 


Close  students  of  the  metals  market  express 
the  belief  that  copper  will  maintain  a  rela- 
tively high  price  for  a  long  time  following 
the  close  of  the  war.  Replacement  in  warring 
Europe,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  demand  great 
quantities  of  the  red  metal.  In  considering 
the  matter  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  copper 
production  in  Russia  is  decreasing — not 
strikingly,  but  certainly. 


Announcement  is  made  by  the  National 
City  Company  that  it  has  sold,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
of  Chicago,  the  allotment  of  $3,060,000  of  the 
general  and  refunding  bonds  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  which  were  recently 
offered.  

A.  H.  Wollman  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Ex- 
change. He  will  engage  in  business  on  his 
own   account.  

Stockholders  in  the  International  Paper 
Company  are  interested  in  the  telegram  re- 
ceived by  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  stating  that 
the  new  financial  plan  for  the  paper  concern 
is  being  put  into  shape  with  gratifying  dis- 
patch, and  that  within  the  next  month  an- 
nouncement of  its  features  is  likely  to  be 
made  public  The  plan,  it  is  said,  is  to  retire 
the  first  mortgage  6s  due  in  1918,  the  out- 
standing issue  of  convertible  5s,  and  some 
other  obligations  by  the  issuance  of  a  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent,  bond,  which  will  be 
convertible,  and  which  will  be  made  at- 
tractive enough  to  satisfy  present  bondholders. 
Then  will  follow  the  question  of  paying  back 
preferred  dividends. 


The  following  statement  has  been  issued 
by  the  Northern  Electric  Company:  "The 
December  operating  statement  of  the  North- 
ern Electric  Railway,  including  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Woodland  Railroad,  and  the 
Marysville  and  Colusa  branch,  operated  by 
John  P.  Coghlan  as  receiver,  shows  an 
increase  in  gross  earnings  over  December, 
1915,  of  $20,103.36,  the  gross  for  Decem- 
ber,     1916,      being      $91,148.98,      as      against 


$71,045.62  in  December,  1915.  For  the  six 
months  ending  December  31,  1916,  the  gross 
earnings  were  $495,235.33,  as  against  $442,- 
173.49  for  the  same  six  months  of  1915,  a 
gain  of  $53,061.S4." 


The  North  End  Comstock  mines  have  been 
unwatered  to  a  point  125  feet  below7  the  2700- 
foot  level,  demonstrating  the  power  of  the 
pumping  apparatus.  The  water  was  reduced 
through  all  the  district  at  the  rate  of  a  foot 
an  hour.  The  unwatering  is  expected  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  2900-foot  point  without  interrup- 
tion. The  Union,  on  the  2600-foot  level 
where  drifts  are  proceeding  in  quartz,  has 
encountered  some  values,  according  to  Tues- 
day's advices.  

Recently  United  Mines  of  Arizona  was 
listed  here,  and  prior  to  the  recent  general 
market  break  enjoyed  a  spectacular  rise  to 
$2  a  share.  The  superintendent  of  the  prop- 
erty wired  on  Tuesday  that  five  feet  of  ship- 
ping ore  had  been  uncovered  in  the  No.  2 
level,  and  that  a  carload  of  this  ore  would  be 
shipped  during  the  week.  The  first  car  was 
shipped  recently.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft 
has  disclosed  ore  at  the  330-foot  level,  and 
it  is  announced  another  ore-showing  has  been 
made  through  the  operation  of  the  churn  drill 
on  the  Bullion  claim. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


On  January  1 7th  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company  issued  "The  Japanese  Conquest  of 
American  Opinion,"  by  Montaville  Flowers. 
It  claims  to  be  a  complete  presentation  of  the 
genesis,  development,  and  present  status  of 
the  Japanese  controversy — revealing  the  meth- 
ods and  organizations  working  to  mould 
American  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Japanese. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  publishers 
of  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand,"  by  Ian 
Hay  (Captain  Beith),  have  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
the  book.  Captain  Beith's  lectures  on  "The 
Human  Side  of  the  War"  are  proving  no  less 
popular  than  his  book,  which  has  sold  over 
200,000  copies  in  England. 

Among  the  interesting  incidents  given  in 
Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton's  volume, 
"Recollections  of  an  Alienist"  ijust  published 
by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company),  are  sev- 
eral pages  on  the  famous  Agassiz  expedition 
to  South  America  in  1865.  Dr.  Hamilton  was 
a  member  of  the  party  which  encircled  South 
America  and  landed  at  San  Francisco. 

"In  Canada's  Wonderful  Northland,"  by  W. 
Tees  Curran  and  H.  A.  Calkins,  which  the 
Putnams  have  in  train  for  immediate  publica- 
tion, is  a  narrative  of  eight  months  of  travel 
by  canoe,  motor-boat,  and  dog  team  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  region.  It  is  dedicated  by  spe- 
cial permission  to  his  royal  highness,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  governor-general  of 
Canada,  and  contains  many  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting pictures  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, as  well  as  cuts  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  premier  of 
the    Province   of   Quebec. 

Edwin  Milton  Royle,  whose  novel,  "Peace 
and  Quiet,"  was  recently  published,  has  come 
into  possession  of  new  material  regarding  the 
palace  in  Mexico  City  where  much  of  the  fun 
in  "Peace  and  Quiet"  takes  place.  His 
brother  is  now  in  Mexico,  and  the  material 
was    obtained   through   him. 

Mary  S.  Watts  published  a  new  book  on 
January  10th.  This  introduces  Mrs.  Watts  as 
a  dramatist.  The  volume  is  entitled  "Three 
Short  Plays."  These  are :  "The  Ancient 
Dance,"  in  two  acts ;  "Civilization,"  in  one 
act,  and  "The  Wearing  o*  the  Green,"  a  farce 
in  one  act. 

Another  edition  has  been  made  to  the  True 
Stories  Series  by  the  publication  on  January 
1 0th  of  a  biography  of  George  Armstrong 
Custer  by  Frederic  F.  Dellenbaugh.  Special 
interest  is  attached  to  this  book  through  a 
preface  which  it  contains,  written  by  Eliza- 
beth  D.  Custer,  General  Custer's  widow. 

Dispatches  from  England  bring  news  of  the 
promotion  of  Charles  G-  D.  Roberts,  "In  His 
Majesty's  Service,"  from  captain  to  major. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  well  known  in  this  country, 
where  his  animal  stories  are  greatly  admired. 
His  latest  volume,  entitled  "The  Secret 
Trails,"  was  published  only  a  few  months  ago 
by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Constable  &  Co.  of  London  will  publish 
"Ambulance  No.  10,"  personal  letters  of  an 
ambulance  driver,  by  Leslie  BuswelL  and  "In- 
tolerance in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,"  by  Ar- 
thur J.  Klein,  both  of  which  are  issued  in  this 
country'  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Companj-. 

"Friends  of  France,"  the  field  service  of 
the  American  Ambulance,  described  by  its 
members,  has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  and  orders  have 
been  given  to  place  the  book  on  the  list  of 
works  for  purchase  for  crew  libraries.  The 
large  paper   edition,    which   was  published  by 


the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  just  before 
Christmas,  has  been  much  in  demand,  and  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  both 
editions  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
field  service  of  the  American  Ambulance. 

The  interest  in  the  writings  of  John  Muir 
is  perennial.  Not  only  is  there  a  phenomenal 
demand  for  his  posthumous  works — "A  Thou- 
sand-Mile Walk  to  the  Gulf"  and  "Travels  in 
Alaska" — but  there  is  a  steadily  growing  au- 
dience for  his  earlier  books,  and  particularly 
for  those  written  about  our  national  parks. 
Colleges  and  schools  use  his  books  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  Muir  was  a  student  for  four  years, 
has  been  presented,  recently,  with  a  bust  of 
the  great  naturalist  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Brittinham. 

"Letters  from  My  Home  in  India,"  by  the 
Baptist  missionary.  Mrs.  George  Churchill,  i? 
having  a  wide  sale  in  this  country  and 
Canada.  The  book  consists  of  letters  cover 
ing  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  from  the 
time  when  Mrs.  Churchill  left  the  little  town 
of  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  young  bride,  and 
sailed  away  on  her  life-long  mission  to  the 
Far  East. 

"The  Citizen  and  Society,"  by  Norman  An- 
gell,  which  the  Putnams  will  issue  this 
spring,    is    explanatory    of    the    principles    of 
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social  action  which  in  previous  writings  the 
author  applied  mainly  to  definite  cases  of  in- 
ternational politics. 

Edwin  Lefevre,  author  of  '"Wall  Street 
Stories,"  "Samson  Rock  of  Wall  Street,"  and 
other  financial  romances,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  Mr.  Lefevre's  latest  book  is  "The 
Plunderers,"  which  was  published  a  few 
months  ago. 

E.  F.  Benson  has  followed  the  lead  of  sev- 
eral English  novelists  by  including  in  his 
newest  book,  "Michael,"  just  published  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  a  "full  length  de- 
scription" of  the  German  Kaiser.  Benson's 
hero.  Michael,  is  a  young  Englishman  with  a 
talent  for  the  piano.  The  story  opens  before 
the  war,  and  Michael  journeys  to  Munich, 
where  he  hears  "Tristan"  at  the  Hof-Theatre. 
The  emperor  is  in  the  city,  and  having  sev- 
eral years  before  been  the  personal  guest  of 
Michael's  distinguished  father  in  England,  in- 
vites the  young  man  to  sit  in  the  imperial 
box  with  him.  Benson's  description  of  the 
Kaiser  is  interesting. 

Elsie  de  Wolfe,  the  most  noted  woman  in- 
terior decorator  in  America,  is  also  one  of 
the  most  successful  writers  about  interior 
decoration.  "The  House  in  Good  Taste,"  the 
story  of  her  own  experiences  and  discoveries 
in  this  new  and  ever-growing  profession,  has 
just  passed  into   a  sixth  edition. 
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into  heart  and  mind.  Not  that  the  author 
goes  out  of  her  way  in  search  of  horrors. 
She  is  too  much  of  an  artist  for  that,  hut 
none  the  less  she  shows  us  unflinchingly  some 
of  the  real  meaning  of  war  in  its  personal 
aspects. 

Moloch.      By    Beulali    Marie    Dix.      New    York: 
Alfred  A.    Knopf;  $1. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  South. 

Californians  are  by  no  means  under  com- 
pulsion to  leave  their  own  state,  however  keen 
may  be  their  search  either  for  natural  beau- 
ties or  the  delights  of  the  open  life.  They 
can  find  everything  at  home,  and  therefore 
they  are  somewhat  more  prone  to  offer  hos- 
pitality than  to  seek  it.  None  the  less  the 
Calif ornian  loves  to  travel,  but  perhaps  he 
turns  his  steps  less  often  in  the  direction  of 
the  South  than  toward  any  other  part  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Hammond's  book  should  do  something 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  holiday-maker  to- 
ward scenes  that  will  certainly  reward  him  in 
the  fullest  measure.  Mr.  Hammond  has 
tramped,  motored,  and  Pullmaned — if  such  a 
word  be  permitted — in  and  out  and  round 
about  the  South,  from  White  Sulphur  to  New 
Orleans,  to  Palm  Beach,  Aiken,  Asheville, 
Charleston,  St.  Augustine,  and  many  another 
place  of  unsurpassing  interest.  Not  only  is 
his  knowledge  of  the  most  competent  kind,  but 
he  has  an  unusual  felicity  in  communicating  a 
sort  of  contagious  enthusiasm  that  is  ines- 
capable. The  result  is  a  really  sumptuous  book 
and  illustrated  with  photographs  that  worthily 
compete  in  interest  with  the  letterpress.  It  is 
a  book  that  almost  persuades  us  to  start  at 
once. 

Winter  Journeys  in  the  South.  By  John 
Martin  Hammond.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $3.50   net. 


How  the  World  Makes  Its  Living. 

The  science  of  political  economy  should  be 
the  most  popular  of  all  sciences,  seeing  that 
it  discloses  the  laws  by  which  we  live.  Per- 
haps its  somewhat  brahminical  exponents 
have  given  to  it  a  garb  of  mystery  that  it  does 
not   merit. 

But  there  is  certainly  nothing  of  mystery 
in  this  admirable  exposition  by  Logan  Grant 
McPherson.  Beginning  at  the  moment  when 
primitive  man  stretched  out  his  hand  to  ac- 
quire something  Mr.  McPherson  shows  us  the 
nature  of  property,  capital,  rent,  interest, 
wages,  insurance,  prices,  profits,  speculation, 
crises,  and  panics.  He  show  us  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  human  race,  and  even  sug- 
gests that  the  universal  desire  for  money  ma}7 
presently  give  way  to  broader  efforts  for  the 
collective  well-being  of  humanity.  It  is  an 
illuminating  book,  as  remarkable  for  its  vision 
as  for  its  exposition. 

How  the  World  Makes  Its  Living.  By  Logan 
Grant  McPherson.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $2    net. 


Moloch. 
Beulah  Marie  Dix  has  already  written  some 
war  fiction,  and  now  we  have  a  play  from  the 
same  capable  pen,  and  issued  by  Mr.  Knopf 
as  the  second  of  his  series  of  Borzoi  plays. 
It  is,  we  are  told,  an  indictment  of  war,  and 
also  an  exposition  of  the  futility  of  war.  We 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  war  is  futile,  although 
such  assertions  belong  to  the  orthodoxies  of 
the  day.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is 
brutal,  and  cruel,  and  indecent,  and  this  well- 
named  play  should  go  far  to  burn  those  facts 
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The  Organism  as  a  "Whole. 
Dr.  Jacques  Loeb  here  sets  himself  to  the 
task  of  explaining  the  harmony  of  the  organ- 
ism in  the  face  of  the  discovery  of  Mendelian 
heredity,  according  to  which  each  character  is 
transmitted  independently  of  any  other  charac- 
ter. The  organism  would  then  be  a  mosaic  of 
independent  hereditary  characters  that  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  display  the  principle  of 
harmony.  It  was  this  difficulty  that  caused 
Claude  Bernard  and  others  to  postulate  a  har- 
monizing "design"  which  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  investigate.  The  author  now  tries  to  show 
that  the  harmony  of  the  organism  is  possible 
without  recourse  to  a  "design"  or  an  "idea," 
and  he  does  this  in  the  course  of  fourteen 
chapters  devoted  to  Fertilization,  Partheno- 
genesis, Determinism,  Regeneration,  Men- 
delian Heredity,  Animal  Instincts  and  Tro- 
pisms.  Environment  and  Evolution.  The  vol- 
ume  contains  fifty-one  illustrations. 

The  Organism  as  a  Whole,  From  a  Physico- 
chemical  Viewpoint.  By  Jacques  Loeb,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam"s  Sons; 
$2.50. 


Texas  the  Marvelous. 
Upon  an  early  page  of  Mr.  Nevin  O.  Win- 
ter's handsome  book  we  notice  the  words,  "No 
state  of  the  Union  has  enjoyed  a  more  re- 
markable history  than  Texas."  For  the  mo- 
ment it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  conventional 
utterances  suited  to  state  histories,  but  before 
we  reach  the  last  page  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  claim  is  a  just  one.  Indeed  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  anywhere  such  a  record  as  this 
of  manhood  under  stress,  and  of  an  eventual 
peaceful  development  that  has  brought  Texas 
to  her  present  position  in  the  Union.  Mr. 
Winter  begins  his  story  with  an  account  of 
the  Spanish  settlements  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Indian  missions.  He  tells  us  of  the 
expedition  and  death  of  La  Salle,  the  Nine- 
Year  Republic  of  Texas,  Sam  Houston  and 
the  Alamo,  and  the  struggles  with  the  In- 
dians. His  description  of  Santa  Ana  is  as 
good  as  anything  that  we  have  read,  and  al- 
though the  subsequent  story  of  agricultural 
and  commercial  growth  naturally  lacks  some 
of  the  red  blood  of  the  earlier  portion,  it  is 
none  the  less  equally  well  done  and  equally 
instructive.  The  volume  contains  a  map  and 
fifty-four  plates,  of  which  six  are  in  color. 

Texas   the   Marvelous.      By   Nevin   O.    Winter. 
Boston:  The  Page  Company. 


Ten  Gr«at  Adventurers. 
Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser  here  gives  us  short 
and  vivid  biographies  of  ten  great  adventurers 
— Francis  Drake,  David  Livingstone,  Captain 
John  Smith,  Christopher  Columbus,  Daniel 
Boone,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Hernando  Cortes, 
John  Paul  Jones,  Fernand  de  Soto,  and  Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi.  The  stories  are  excellently 
told  and  illustrated  with  ten  drawings  by 
George  Alfred  Williams. 

Ten    Great    Adventurers.      By    Kate    Dickinson 
Sweetser.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Arthur  L.  Salmon,  author  of  "The  Joy  of 
Love  and  Friendship"  (Forbes  &  Co.;  75  cents 
net),  has  written  a  pleasant  panegyric  on 
friendship  with  some  useful  indications  of  the 
best  ways  to  create  and  sustain  it. 

Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc.,  have  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  "The  Religion  of 
Beauty  and  the  Impersonal  Estate,"  by  Dr. 
Ralcy  Husted  Bell.  Dr.  Bell's  essays  are  not 
only  excellent  pieces  of  composition,  but  they 
contain  definite  and  distinct  ideas. 

"My  Ideal  of  Marriage,"  by  Christian  D. 
Larson  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50 
cents  net),  is  a  finely  written  little  treatise 
on  the  incontestable  theme  that  if  we  all  had 
ideals  and  lived  up  to  them  there  would  now 
be  no  marriage  problem  awaiting  solution. 

"Coronata,"  edited  by  Richard  Wilson,  D. 
Litt.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  60  cents  net),  is  a 
"book  of  poems  in  rhyme  and  rhythm,"  se- 
lected chiefly  for  young  people  who  prefer  the 
poem  of  incident.  The  selections  are  made 
judiciously,  the  book  being  further  decorated 
with  eight  colored  illustrations. 

The  Columbia  University  Press  has  pub- 
lished "The  Purpose  of  History,"  consisting  of 
three  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Fred- 
erick J.  E.  Woodbridge  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  lectures  were  entitled 
"From  History  to  Philosophy,"  "The  Plural- 
ism of  History,"  and  "The  Continuity  of  His- 
tory." 

"Faith  in  a  Future  Life,"  by  Alfred  W. 
Martin  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  is  based  on  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  the 
meeting    house    of    the    Society    for    Ethical 


Culture  of  New  York.  The  volume  includes 
chapters  on  Materialism,  Spiritualism,  Psy- 
chical Research,  Theosophy,  and  Christianity, 
and  may  be  safely  recommended  to  those  who 
want  a  comparative  study  free  from  the  ab- 
struse and  the  metaphysical. 

"The  Inner  Life,"  by  Rufus  M.  Jones.  A.  M., 
Litt.  D.  (Macmillan  Company;  $1  net),  is  a 
volume  of  Christian  mysticism  intended  to 
show  the  possibility  of  a  union  between  the 
finite  human  mind  and  an  infinite  divine  con- 
sciousness. The  author  seems  to  weaken  his 
case  by  associating  mysticism  in  some  special 
way  with  a  particular  historic  revelation, 
whereas  Christianity  is  probably  the  least  mys- 
tical of  all  the  world  faiths. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.,  and  A.  R. 
Waller,  M.  A.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2.75    net. 

Volume   XIII.      The   Nineteenth    Century. 

Parks:  Their  Design,  Equipment,  and  Use. 
By  George  Burnap.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company;   $6  net. 

Issued   in    Landscape   Architecture   Series. 

The    Honest    Lawyer.      By    G.    V.    McFadden. 
New   York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Theophanies.       By      Evelyn      Underhill.       New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Romance  of  Labor.  By  Frances  Doane 
Twombly.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
75  cents  net. 

Scenes  from  good  novels  depicting  joy  in  work. 

Retrogression  and  Other  Poems.  By  William 
Watson.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Christian  Science  and  the  Ordinary  Man. 
By  Walter  S.  Harris.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   $1.50  net. 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  teachings  of  Mary 
Baker  Eddy. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Orient.  By  K'ung  Yuan 
Ku'suh.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  60 
cents   net. 

Some  reflections  on  the  war.     Edited  by  Ambrose 

Pratt. 

Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast'han.  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Tod.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4  per  set. 

A  new  and  popular  edition,  with  a  preface  by 
Douglas  Sladen. 

War    Phases    According    to    Maria.      By    Mrs. 
John  Lane.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1. 
Some  humorous  aspects  of  the  war. 

Afraid.      By    Sidney    Dark.      New    York:    John 
Lane    Company ;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The     Dancing     Hours.       By     Harold      Ohlson. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 
A  novel. 

Jimmy's     Wife.      By     Jessie     Champion.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.25. 
A  novel. 

My  Life  and  Work.  By  Edmund  Knowles 
Muspratt,  LL.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company;  $2.50  net. 

Au  autobiography. 

Poems.       By    Florence    Earle    Coates.       Boston : 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $2,50. 
Collected    edition.      In    two   volumes. 

Plays  and  Players.     By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 
Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $2  net. 
Leaves  from  a  critic's  scrapbook. 

Representative  American  Plays.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Hobson  Quinn.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;   $2.75  net. 

Twenty-five  American  plays  by  the  leading 
dramatists  of  the  country. 

Abraham   Lincoln.      By   Clark  Prcscott   Bissett. 
Los  Angeles:  Cannell  Smith  Chaflin  Company. 
An    address. 

A  Crystal  Age.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

"A  dream  of  a  new  and  cleaner  civilization." 

Tiger  Land.     By  C.  E.  Gouldsbury.     New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
Adventures  in  the  jungle. 

The  Animals'  Christmas  Tree.  By  the  Rev. 
John  P.  Peters.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
25    cents    net. 

For  little  children. 

Livelihood.      By  Wilfrid  Wilson   Gibson.      New 
York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.25. 
Poems   of  industrialism. 

The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace.  By  Cosmos. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  30  cents  net. 

Written  at  the  invitation  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

A  Vision  of  the  Future.  By  Richard  Marvin 
Chapman.  New  York:  The  Cosmopolitan  Press; 
$1  net. 

An  attempt  at  prediction. 

Going  Abroad  Overland.     By  David  M.   Steele. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 
Studies  of  places  and  people  in  the  Far  West. 

Nollekiss  and  His  Times.  Edited  and  anno- 
tated by  Wilfred  Whitten.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York:    John    Lane    Company. 

With  memoirs  of  contemporary  artists  from  the 
time  of  Roubiliac  Hogarth  and  Reynolds  to  that  of 
Fuseli  Flaxmau  and  Blake  by  John  Thomas  Smith, 
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keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings   in   the  British 
Museum.      With  eighty- five   illustrations. 

Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  By  Jessie  M. 
Tatlock.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50. 

The  most  famous  and  interesting  of  the  stories 
of  classical   mythology. 

Isaac  Meyer  Wise.  By  Max  B.  May,  A.  M. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2  net. 

The  history  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  American  Judaism  during  the 
last    half  of   the    nineteenth    century. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Puritans.  By  Caroline  A. 
Stickney  Creevey.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $1.50    net. 

A  story  of  the  ordinary  life  of  a  New  England 
girl  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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YVETTE  GUILBERT. 


The  medium  of  an  unknown  tongue  between 
a  great  artist  and  his  or  her  auditors  acts, 
sometimes,  as  a  frail  bridge  that  threatens  to 
break  down.  But  Yvette  Guilbert  has  braced 
up  the  perilous  passageway  with  her  acquire- 
ment of  the  English  language.  Her  mastery 
of  it  is  not  yet  absolute,  but  when  she  can 
not  think  of  the  English  word  she  serenely 
offers  the  French  equivalent.  Her  accent  is 
delightful,  her  fluency  beyond  question,  and 
her  ready  use  of  the  felicitous  phrase,  and 
the  piquant  turn,  is  a  new  addition  to  her 
already  established  preeminence  as  a  "diseuse." 
In  fact  Mme.  Guilbert's  acquirement  of  the 
English  language,  and  use  of  it  on  the  stage, 
have  probably  added  a  fresh  fillip  to  the 
artist's  joy  in  her  gift,  for  it  has  given  her 
a  new  public.  Preceding  each  of  her  songs, 
the  ballad  singer,  in  English,  places  her  au- 
dience fully  en  rapport  with  the  story-ballad 
that  she  is  about  to  give  in  French-  For 
practically  every  one  of  her  selections  is  a 
story-ballad. 

Thus  those  who  do  not  speak  French,  while 
they  miss  the  silver  clarity  of  phrase  and 
those  lights  and  shades  of  diction  that  count 
in  every  inspired  syllable,  are  able  to  enter 
that  populous  world  magically  created  by  Mme. 
Guilbert's  art ;  can  joy  in  the  exquisite  light- 
ness and  grace  of  her  comedy ;  can  feel  the 
thrill  of  and  the  poetic  despair  of  her  tragedy, 
and  the  exaltation  of  spiritual  emotions  known 
in  the  far-off  centuries  when  the  world  was 
still  young. 

The  programme  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself. 
The  artist  gives  us  at  once  a  deep  and  in- 
spiring draught  of  her  best.  She  begins  with 
two  carols  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  which  tells  of  the  wandering  of 
Man-  and  Joseph  on  the  night  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  and  the  other  of  the  sufferings  on  the 
cross.  Carrying  us  down  the  centuries,  she 
revives  old  legends,  gory  melodramas,  each 
with  its  background  of  spiritual  beauty,  until, 
as  the  world  seemed  to  grow  more  cheerful 
with  the  advancement  of  civilization,  the 
mirth  and  laughter,  coquetry  and  mischief,  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  ballads  re- 
vealed to  us  what  a  host  of  women  resides  in 
the  soul  of  one. 

Mme.  Guilbert  gave  us  of  her  best  at  first. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  spiritual,  the 
poetic,  the  dramatic  beauty  of  the  pictures 
she  evoked  as  she  peopled  the  stage  with  the 
men  and  women  of  Bethlehem  and  made  us 
see  the  frosty  glimmer  of  the  stars  shining 
above  the  lowly  stable. 

But  she  wished  the  last  impression  to  be 
that  of  gayety  and  laughter.  And  so  all 
those  piquant,  coquettish,  provocative  women 
of  the  later  centuries  sent  the  audience  away 
in  joyous  mood. 

In  keeping  with  this  gradual  change  of 
mood  were  the  costumes  worn  by  the  artist. 
The  stage,  its  rather  cheap  and  gaudy  pre- 
sentment of  the  scene  painter's  art  masked  by 
sober  green  curtains,  formed  a  single-toned 
background  to  the  striking  figure  that,  garbed 
in  a  costume  of  marked  sacerdotal  suggestion, 
entered  upon  the  scene,  bringing  with  it  the 
atmosphere  of  past  ages.  For  these  various 
costumes  have  a  marked  psychological  effect. 
Those  Mme.  Guilbert  wore  for  the  carols  and 
for  the  sixteenth -century  legends  were  copied 
from  missals  that  are  among  the  treasures  of 
Italian  monasteries.  The  religious  suggestion 
that  they  convey  is  invaluable  and  they  also 
have  the  effect  of  removing  the  singer  from 
the  prose  and  actuality  of  the  present.  In 
the  pathetic  ballad  which  tells  of  the  wan- 
derings of  Joseph  and  Mary,  in  which  Mme. 
Guilbert,  by  turns,  is  the  suppliant  madonna, 
the  suffering  husband,  and  the  various  folk, 
pitiless  or  compassionate,  to  whom  they  apply 
for  shelter,  the  artist  sometimes  recalled 
famous  paintings  of  the  mater  dolorosa, 
sometimes  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation. 
Her  imaginative  quality  is  a  wonderfully 
transforming  power.  Its  psychic  influence  is 
quite  beyond  description.  Neither  can  her 
voice  be  described.  It  is  neither  a  wholly 
singing  nor  a  wholly  speaking  organ,  but  a 
wonderful  medium  between  the  two.  Some- 
times s1  e  speaks,  sometimes  she  sings,  we  are 
-  i  not  quite  unconscious  which,  for  what- 
sl  -  does  carries  us  wholly  with  her.  In 
\  ■■  de  Joseph  et  Marie  a  Bethlehem*' 
s  remarkable  how  completely  the  small, 


green-curtained  stage  served  for  the  narrow, 
winding  streets  of  Bethlehem,  and  how  the 
singer-reciter — yet  she  is  really  neither  dis- 
tinctly one  thing  or  the  other — merged  her- 
self in  the  personage  whose  words  she  was 
uttering-  And  still,  we  felt  all  the  time  the 
flow  of  the  narrative,  punctuated  at  intervals 
by  the  watchman's  call  of  the  hours.  And 
what  a  wonderful  call — a  thin,  sweet,  at- 
tenuated, violin-like  tone  that  seemed  to 
serve  as  much  as  any  other  element  in  the 
recital,  to  transfer  us  in  spirit  nineteen  cen- 
turies away  from  the  present. 

"La  Passion"  gave  a  remarkable  effect  of 
the  struggles  of  the  divine  spirit  to  subdue  the 
claims  of  the  tortured  flesh.  And  when  di- 
vinitv  triumphed  and  the  artist,  who  had  sub- 
stituted a  red  stole  for  the  gold-tasseled,  gold- 
and-red  embroidered  altar-cloth-like  garment, 
stretched  out  her  arms  in  the  spiritual  joy  of 
victory,  she  became  a  legendary  saint  of  the 
middle  ages,  throned  in  her  niche,  or  glowing 
with   colors  of  stained  glass. 

"C'est  le  Mai"  is  another  number  that  par- 
ticularly stamped  itself  on  the  delighted  recep- 
tivities of  the  audience,  probably  because  of 
Mme.  Guilbert's  ability  to  differentiate  so 
completely  the  indivi duality  of  the  robust, 
matter-of-fact,  authoritative  churchman,  the 
innocent,  dutiful  flat-voiced  child,  and  the 
poetic,  religious  devotee ;  probably  also  be- 
cause she  then  introduced  the  first  touch  of 
comedy,  which  enchanted  the  audience,  a  de 
lightful  assembly  which  became  increasingly 
cordial  and  appreciative  as  the  treasures  of 
Mme.  Guilbert's  artistry  were  one  by  one  re- 
vealed. 

In  "Pourquoi  me  bat  mon  mari  ?"  she  is 
probably  the  Yvette  Guilbert  known  and  ac- 
claimed by  Paris  a  decade  or  so  ago.  For 
this  marvelous,  unclassifiable,  many-sided  be- 
ing with  whose  unique  art  we  are  now  be- 
coming acquainted  is  the  product  of  the  years. 
In  her  maturity  Mme.  Guilbert  is  probably  a 
much  more  interesting  figure  than  she  was  in 
her  youth.  Although  she  is  a  woman  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  that  she  is  perennially  young, 
Youth  looks  out  of  her  eyes,  speaks  in  her 
rapid  gestures,  lingers  in  her  smiles.  She  be- 
longs, indeed,  to  that  class  of  women  who 
have  no  age,  for  she  is  by  turns  maid,  wife 
or  grandame,  villain  or  saint.  She  is  a  sort 
of  Balzac  of  the  stage,  giving  inspired  por- 
traits of  an  infinity  of  types.  Each  has  its 
absolutely  authentic  stamp,  and  she  carries  our 
willing  spirit  to  whatever  epoch  she  wills.  To 
see  and  hear  her  is  like  passing  through  a 
gallery  of  living  types.  And  who  would  have 
dreamed  that  that  sacerdotal  figure,  encircled 
by  an  aura  of  sanctity,  under  which  guise  we 
were  first  made  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
Mme.  Guilbert,  could  be  expressed  by  the 
same  mind  and  person  as  those  of  the  peasant 
woman  of  "La  Mort  du  mari"  and  "Le  Lien 
Serre'*  ?  For  she  had  become  a  robust,  hearty 
peasant  woman,  with  the  materialistic  expres- 
sion and  uncouth  gestures  accompanying  the 
type. 

In  "Le  Lien  Serre-"  she  was  transformed  to 
an  insurrectionary  dame  rebelling  against  the 
irksome  bonds  inflicted  by  matrimony,  whether 
it  -be  at  the  hands  of  a  husband  or  a  son- 
in-law. 

The  old  dame  sews  rapidly,  skillfully,  ex- 
pertly, as  she  voices  her  views.  She  threads 
her  needle,  knots  the  thread,  and  turns  cor- 
ners, with  such  sure,  skilled,  practiced  move- 
ments of  hands  busied  at  their  life-long  em- 
ployment that  we  had  to  rub  our  eyes,  to  prod 
our  memories,  to  assure  ourselves  that  there 
were  no  needle  and  thread  there.  It  was  a 
most  enjoyable  bit  of  pantomime,  the  portrait, 
however,  made  particularly  authentic  because 
the  marvelous  imaginative  power  of  the  artist 
indicated  so  unerringly  the  soul  of  the 
doughty,  intractable  old  rebel  against  man's 
marital  authority. 

Those  hands  of  Mme.  Guilbert's,  how  won- 
derfully expressive  they  are !  They  have  the 
suavity  and  beauty  that  the  hands  of  a  genius 
such  as  she  should  possess ;  beauty  of  con- 
tour and  line  in  a  rhythmic  beauty  of  gesture. 
They  are  swift  and  inspired  in  their  move- 
ments, changing  from  one  gesture  to  another, 
or  from  one  modification  of  a  pose  to  another, 
not  with  the  mechanical  quickness  of  train- 
ing, but  with  the  inspired  swiftness  that 
springs  from  the  writings  of  the  souL 

She  is  a  true  product  of  France,  this  unique 
and  inimitable  artist.  And  it  is  only  in 
France,  where  the  enjoyment  of  the  niceties 
and  eloquences  of  speech  are  developed  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  that  such  a  genius  could 
have  birth  and  development.  In  France  of 
the  present  the  play  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
with  its  pages  on  pages  of  eloquence  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lips  of  one  man,  was  born. 
It  is  in  France,  modern  France,  that  the 
dramatists  occasionally  introduce  the  "tirade" 
in  their  plays.  In  France  the  young  people 
are  trained  to  read  aloud  or  recite  for  the 
pleasure  of  family  groups  brought  together 
on  social  occasions. 

And  this  rare  and  richly  gifted  woman,  in 
love  with  her  new  public,  but  compassionate 
of  the  impatient  American  who  is  always  en- 
gaged in  disfiguring  our  noble  English  speech, 


proposes  to  make  a  gift  of  herself  to  America. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  temporary  one,  but  Mme. 
Guilbert  has  projected  remaining  in  America 
in  order  to  convey  to  such  of  its  naturally 
gifted  sons  and  daughters  as  she  can  accom- 
modate in  the  school  she  intends  to  open  some 
knowledge  of  how  to  acquire  and  develop  the 
rare  art  that  she  has  so  thoroughly  mastered. 
We,  too.  by  virtue  of  our  common  language 
have,  with  England,  inherited  a  wonderful 
literature.  There  are  ancient  ballads,  me- 
diaeval legends,  cantilenas  of  the  middle  ages. 
There  are  folk  stories,  and  a  vast  and  glorious 
heritage  of  poetry,  and  never  is  poetry  so 
beautiful  as  when  it  is  beautifully  recited. 

Mme.  Guilbert  does  not  believe  in  exalting 
one  art  above  the  other.  She  believes  in 
beauty,  and  speech,  song,  attitude,  and  gesture 
are  all  moulded  to  one  conformity :  the  beauty 
of  truth.  Her  art,  too,  suggests  painting  and 
sculpture,  so  vividly  and  unerringly  does  it 
appeal  to  the  vision.  No  doubt  after  seeing 
one  of  her  programmes  an  artist  goes 
away  with  his  mind  full  of  pictures,  while 
a  sculptor  would  be  impatient  to  model  a 
figure  after  some  of  her  poses.  And  yet  it 
is  not  she  herself  that  is  beautiful,  but  what 
she  does.  She  is  neither  young  nor  middle- 
aged,  nor  beautiful,  nor  the  reverse.  But  she 
is  a  picture,  a  statue,  a  poem,  a  song.  She 
is  unique  and  incomparable,  and  she  makes 
one  ache  with  longing  to  know  the  finest 
shades  of  the  French  language  that  we  may 
not  miss  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  what  she 
can  do. 


•PRINCESS  PAT." 


We  have  been  so  familiarized  with  the 
music  of  "Princess  Pat"  being  played  by  the- 
atre orchestras  that  the  piece  has  had  a  lot 
of  advertising,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
to  greatly  stimulate  the  interest  of  musical- 
comedy  appreciators  in  this  Herbert-Blossom 
product. 

As  it  turns  out,  however,  its  merits  seem 
to  dwell  more  particularly  in  its  music,  as 
there  is  nothing  spectacular  or  original  about 
the  setting,  action,  or  plot.  Henry  Blossom's 
experience  and  skill  show,  of  course,  in  a 
neat  well  dovetailed  story ;  much  more  so 
than  is  generally  the  case  in  musical  comedy, 
ior  we  are  mercifully  spared  the  usual  ab- 
ruptnesses, breaks,  and  irrelevancies.  The 
dialogue,  too.  is  coherent,  succinct,  and  witty  ; 
not  flashingly  so.  but  it  goes  with  an  easy 
canter,  carrying  the  story  skillfully  on  its 
back.  In  fact  "Princess  Pat"  belongs  to  the 
upper  class  of  musical  comedies,  although  one 
has  a  vague  feeling  that  both  composer  and 
librettist  did  their  work  without  spontaneity- 
Their  minds  and  abilities,  well  trained  to  the 
task,  worked  almost  automatically,  and  "Prin- 
cess Pat"  was  the  result  I  find  myself  rather 
surprised,  too,  at  the  vogue  the  music  has  en- 
joyed, for,  although  it  is  melodious,  it  lacks 
originality  and  spontaneity.  Certain  pieces, 
of  course,  stand  out  by  their  superiority  over 
the  others ;  "All  for  you,"  above  all,  a  charm- 
ingly sweet  melodious,  and  love-burdened 
duet  between  the  pair  of  married  lovers  that 
are  being  divided  by  jealousy. 

Now  I  wonder  if  we  are  becoming  so  habitu- 
ated to  illicit  love  affairs  on  the  stage  that 
that  is  the  trouble  with  "Princess  Pat"  Per- 
haps the  course  of  true  love  runs  too  calmly 
in  this  well-bred  comedy.  Perhaps  we  are 
becoming  unused  to  such  well-behaved  ladies 
as  Princess  and  Grace.  Rather  a  humiliating^ 
thought  is  it  not  ?  But  no,  the  truth  is  that 
inventiveness  did  not  work  in  Henry  Blos- 
som's brain  when  Prince  Toto's  jealousy  had 
to  be  stimulated  by  the  blundering,  uncouth 
attentions  of  a  German  comedian.  "Princess 
Pat"  in  fact  starts  out  to  be  a  musical  com- 
edy of  the  romantic  order ;  a  line  for  which 
the  public  has  a  very  well-defined  liking ;  and 
Anthony  Schmalz's  comic  instrumentality  in 
arousing  Toto's  jealousy  trips  up  the  romance, 
and  isn't  quite  comic  enough  to  atone  for  the 
blunder. 

There  are  three  comedians  required  to 
carry  the  funny  business  of  "Princess  Pat' 
and  yet  one  does  not  hear  the  movement  oi 
the  comedy  element  punctuated  by  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  laughter.  And  yet  Oscar 
Figman  is  the  main  comedian.  Everything 
Mr.  Figman  does  is  done  with  finish.  He  is 
a  born  comedian,  and  a  perfectly  trained  one, 
who  never  slights  a  point  The  fun  in  his 
role,  however,  is  too  quiet  It  lacks  luscious- 
ness.  For,  sad  to  say,  this  is  the  second  time 
that  we  out  here  have  seen  Oscar  Figman  in 
a  role  that  fails  to  tax  his  comedy-  powers  to 
anything  approximating  their  very  consider- 
able capacity.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are 
not  able  to  derive  considerable  satisfaction 
from  the  quiet  finish  with  which  the  smooth 
Bob  Darrow  is  depicted  for  us.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure, for  instance,  to  hear  Oscar  Figman'? 
reading  of  his  lines;  to  watch  the  neatnes* 
and  dexterity  with  which,  at  all  times  he  ac- 
quits himself,  if  it  is  only  to  emphasize  a 
comic  misstep  in  a  dance. 

Mr.  Ben  Hendricks,  in  the  role  of  Anthony 
Schmalz,  was  similarly  underfed  with  comedy 
material,  and  it  really  remained  for  Alexan- 


der Clark,  in  the  small  role  of  a  grotesque 
rural  sheriff,  to  harvest  the  biggest  crop  of 
laughter. 

Blanche  Duffield  will  be  remembered  as  the 
attractive  prima  donna  in  the  notable  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  revival  of  some  four  years  ago. 
Miss  Duffield  is  a  delightful  singer,  and  a 
pretty  woman ;  skilled  in  graceful  stage  de- 
portment, and  the  deft  and  pretty  acting  re- 
quired in  musical-comedy  stars.  She  looked 
chic  in  her  riding  togs,  charming  in  her 
second-act  white-and-silver,  but  she  suddenly 
became  a  full  size  broader  and  bigger  in  a 
very'  unbecoming  third-act  costume  which  I 
advise  her  to  condemn  promptly. 

Miss  Eva  Fallon  has  a  very  pretty  voice. 
both  in  speech  and  song,  and  looked  quite 
ethereal  in  her  first-act  white  tulle.  But  she 
also  parted  with  some  of  her  pretty  looks 
when  she  appeared  in  a  third-act  costume  of 
old  rose  and  gold,  which  seemed  to  make  too 
materialistic  her  girlish  good  looks. 

Miss  Isabell  Jason,  as  Marie,  was  an  eye- 
attracting  little  figure,  who  kept  all  the  mas- 
culine orbs  firmly  rivetted  on  the  fascinating 
convolutions  of  her  accordion-pleated  skirt- 
lets  and  the  symmetries  they  revealed ;  and 
the  group  of  chorus  girls  were,  collectively, 
pretty,  dainty,  and — oh,  amazement ! — inof- 
fensive to  the  ear  when  they  spoke.  In  fact 
several  of  them  had  notably  sweet  speaking 
voices. 

Mr.  Jack  Pollard  gave  an  agreeable  imper- 
sonation of  Tony,  son  of  a  millionaire,  and 
Mr.  David  Quixano  contributed  a  tenor  voice 
of  romantic  charm  to  the  performance. 
There  is  also  a  good  basso  in  the  cast,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Louis  Casavant,  who  had  a 
fine  hunting  solo  in  the  last  act.  Even  the 
small  role  of  the  butler  was  placed  in  par- 
ticularly competent  hands,  those  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Quimby,  who  spoke  his  lines  with  the 
empressement  of  a  player  in  the  regular  line 
of  acting. 

It  will  be  very  correctly  deduced  from  the 
preceding  summary  that  a  really  excellent 
company  is  playing  in  "Princess  Pat"  And, 
if  one  is  satisfied  to  dispense  with  the  senti- 
mental interest  attached  to  thwarted  love- 
suits,  and  to  get  along  without  exploding  into 
shrieks  of  laughter  over  superlatively  amusing 
comedy,  one  can  derive  considerable  enter- 
tainment from  a  performance  played  and  sung 
with  musical  and  acting  ability,  refinement, 
and  good  taste. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  good  old  custom  of  hanging  the  mistle- 
toe from  the  ceiling  at  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  idea  that 
since  the  plant  did  not  have  its  roots  in  the 
ground  no  part  of  it  should  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  touch  the  earth.  Among  the  Saxons 
the  fact  that  mistletoe  was  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  a  dwelling  intimated  to  the  way- 
j  farer  that  the  hospitality  of  the  house  was 
at  his  disposal,  and  beneath  its  branches 
friend  and  stranger,  vassal  and  lord,  gathered 
together  in  comradeship  and  good  cheer. 


Po — Your  roommate  says  that  he  is  a  prac- 
tical socialist.  Dunk — He  must  be.  He  wears 
my  shirts,  smokes  my  tobacco,  and  writes  to 
my  girls. — Pitt  Panther. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  regular  Sunday  concert  oi  the  eighth 
pair  of  symphonies  will  be  given  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  February  4th  by 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz.  The  pro- 
gramme given  on  Friday  will  be  repeated  in 
its  entirety.  Popular  prices  will  obtain,  as  is 
usual  at  the  Sunday  events. 

Rim  sky -Korsakoff's  colorful  suite,  "Sche- 
herazade," takes  the  place  of  Edgar  Stillman 
Kelley's  "New  England"  Symphony,  which 
will  not  be  given  until  later  in  the  season, 
in  courtesy  to  Mr.  Kelley,  who  plans  to  be  in 
this  city  when  his  composition  is  played  by 
Hertz.  "Scheherazade"  was  enthusiastically 
received   last   season. 

Paul  Dukas'  "The  Peri,"  which  also  made 
a  deep  impression  last  year,  is  on  the  pro- 
gramme.    The   score   is   one   of  great  beauty. 

Weber's  effective  "Euryanthe"  overture  will 
be  the  remaining  offering  on  Sunday. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  11th,  at  the 
Cort,  the  seventh  "pop"  concert  will  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  works  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner. The  programme  follows :  Overture. 
"Rienzi" ;  Prelude,  "Lohengrin" ;  Overture, 
"Flying  Dutchman";  Prize  Song  from  "Die 
lleistersinger  von  Xurnberg"  (violin  obligato 
by  Louis  Persinger)  ;  Prelude  and  Love 
Death  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  ;  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  '"Die  Walkure" ;  Overture,  "Tann- 
hauser." 

Tickets  will  range  from  but  25  cents  to  $1, 
as  usual,  and  may  be  had  from  Monday  on 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Columbia  Theatre  Continues  "The  Crisis." 
The  film  version  of  Winston  Churchill's 
book,  "The  Crisis,"  is  the  medium  by  which 
the  Columbia  Theatre  is  attracting  attention 
at  present.  The  photoplay  dealing  with  the 
Civil  War  period  has  met  all  expectations 
and  the  advance  sale  of  seats  for  the  second 
and  last  week,  commencing  with  Sunday  mati- 
nee. February  4th,  indicates  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  picture. 

"The  Crisis,"  with  its  telling  story  of  Civil 
War  days,  will  be  seen  daily  at  2 :15  and 
8:15,  up  to  and  including  Saturday,  February 
10th.  

Second  Week  of  "Princess  Pat." 
"The  Princess  Pat,"  John  Cort's  production 
of  the  Victor  Herbert-Henry  Blossom  comic- 
opera  success,  will  begin  the  second  and  last 
week  of  its  successful  engagement  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  Sunday.  In  this  play  Herbert  and 
Blossom,  America's  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  com- 
bination, have  shown  the  same  felicity*  in  co- 
ordinating music  and  story  lyrics  and  lilting 
melody  which  distinguished  their  "Mile. 
Modiste"  and  other  noteworthy  successes. 

"The  Princess  Pat"  was  the  rage  in  New 
York   for   over   one-half   of   last   year   at   the 


YVETTE 
GUILBERT 

The  Disense 

SCOTTISH  RITE  HALL 

Tins  SUNDAY  AFT.,  FIB.  4,  al  2:30,  and 
SPECIAL  CONCERT  Neil  TUESDAY  EVE.,  FEB.  6,  at  8:15 

Tickets  $2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00.  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  i:  Chase's. 

KNABE  PIANO  USED 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Next  TUESDAY  AFT..  FEB.  6,  at  3:15 

COLONIAL  BALLROOM,  ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 

Works  by  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
Tickets  $1.00  and  $1.50.  at  above  box-offices. 
STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 

MINNEAPOLIS  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  OF  90 

EMH.  OBERHOFFER,  Conductor 

CORT    THEATRE 

Not  THUR.  »nd  FRL  AFTS.,  FEB.  8  u»  9.  at  3 
TIVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE 

Next  SUNDAY  MORNING  at  10:45  Sharp 

With  Orchestra  of  U0.  Grand  Organ  and 
Marcella  craft 
Tickets    $2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00,  and    50c    NOW    ON 
SALE  at  above  box  offices. 


IN     OAKLAND 

At  AUDITORIUM  OPERA  HOUSE 

Nat  SH.  AFT.,  FIB.  10,  al  2:30.  a  "  POP  "  PROGRAMME 
aid  in  Ifc  EVENING  al  8:15,  SYMPHONY-SOLOIST  PROGRAMME 
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Flonzaley  Quartet 

World's  Greatest  String  Ensemble 

SCOTTISH  RITE  HALL 

TUESDAY  EVE.,  FEB.  13 
SAT.  and  SUN.  AFTS.,  FEB.  17  and  18 

Sea=on  Tickets  $^.00, 13.50  to  $2.25.  Single  $2/0, 
$1.50.  $'.00.  Tickets  ready  next  Thursday.  Feb. 
8,  at  above  box  offices. 

MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at 
Sherman.  Clay  «£  Co.'s. 

Comins-LOUIS  GRAVEURE,  BELGIAN  BARITONE 


Cort  Theatre.  Later  it  ran  for  four  months 
at  the  Park  Square  Theatre,  Boston.  Prac- 
tically the  complete  original  cast  has  been  re- 
tained by  Mr.  Cort,  which  includes  Blanche 
Duffield,  Oscar  Figman,  Ben  Hendricks.  Eva 
Fallon,  Alexander  Clark,  Louis  Casavant. 
David  Quixano,  William  Quiinby,  Jack  Pol- 
lard, and  Isabelle  Jason. 


Yvette  Guilbert's  Last  Two  Appearances. 

Yvette  Guilbert  will  give  her  two  final  con- 
certs, or  rather  performances,  at  the  Scottish 
Rite  Hall  this  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
4th,  and  next  Tuesday  night,  February  6th. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  Mme.  Guilbert  will 
sing  "Marriage  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
three  amusing  "Love  Farces"  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  some  Parisian  satires  of  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  some  of  the 
dainty  melodies  of  the  crinoline  period. 

Her  violinist.  Miss  Emily  Gresser.  wil!  offer 
numbers  by   Mozart,   Gade,   and  Lalo. 

The  farewell  performance  on  Tuesday  night 
will  offer  Mme.  Guilbert  in  another  varied 
programme.  She  will  interpret  in  her  inimi- 
table style  two  carols  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century,  called  "The  Evil  Rich"  and 
"Marie  Madeleine"  ;  two  troubadour  songs  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Eustache  Deschamps 
and  Moniot  d' Arras ;  two  songs  of  the 
jongleurs  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  two  songs 
of  the  laborers,  and  a  group  of  modern  works 
called  "The  Idiot,"  music  by  Rollinat,  "Child- 
hood" and  "The  Prayer  of  the  Women,"  with 
music  by  her  pianist,  Gustave  Ferrari. 

Tickets  for  both  concerts  are  now  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's  and  on  Sunday  at  the  box-office  at 
Scottish  Rite  Hall,  corner  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and  Sutter  Street. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  will  present  next  week  a  new 
bill   composed    of   headliners. 

George  Xash,  one  of  the  best  of  American 
character  actors,  who  recently  starred  with 
success  in  "The  Mark  of  the  Beast,"  will  ap- 
pear in  a  one-act  play  entitled  "The  Unex- 
pected," by  Aaron  Hoffman.  Mr.  Nash  is 
ably  supported  by  Julia  Hay  and  Jerome  Gam- 
seyer. 

Mme.  Chilson-Ohrman,  a  prima  donna  so- 
prano, who  has  sung  with  success  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
and  has  distinguished  herself  in  this  country 
with  the  New  York,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
and  Chicago  symphony  orchestras,  will  be 
heard  in  a  song  programme. 

The  Farber  Girls  have  been  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  amusement  world  for  quite  a 
while  and  are  now  recognized  headliners. 
Constance  and  Irene  Farber  sing  and  dance 
admirably  and  indulge  in  bright  and  witty 
repartee. 

Foster  Ball,  assisted  by  Kernan  Cripps,  will 
appear  in  a  character  study  called  "Since  the 
Days  of  '61."  It  enables  Mr.  Ball,  as  the 
reminiscent  veteran,  to  present  a  fine  bit  of 
character  acting. 

Aileen  Stanley,  "the  Girl  with  the  Per- 
sonality," will   sing  dialect   and  timely  songs. 

The  other  headline  acts  in  this  extraordi- 
nary bill  will  be  Odiva,  "the  Water  Queen"  ; 
Imhoff,  Conn,  and  Coreene,  in  "Surgeon 
Louder,  U.  S.  A.,"  and  Elsie  Pilcer  and  Dud- 
ley  Douglas. 

The  performance  will  conclude  with  the 
most  recent  series  of  the  Hearst-Pathe  motion 
pictures.  

Minneapolis  Symphony  in  Oakland. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  and  night,  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  the  complete  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  play  in  Oakland  at  the 
new  Auditorium  Opera  House. 

The  offering  will  include  the  exquisite 
"Symphony,"  No.  6,  by  Glazounow ;  overture, 
"Carnevale,"  by  Dvorak ;  a  beautiful  Ballet 
Suite  in  three  movements,  by  the  late  Max 
Reger ;  Wagner's  "Albumblatt"  ;  Liszt's  Second 
Hungarian  Rhapsody,  with  the  original  harp 
cadenza  played  by  Henry  J.  Williams,  and 
three  Cossack  and  American  dances,  by  the 
Russian,  Dargomyski,  and  the  American  com- 
poser,   C.    S.    Skilton. 

In  the  evening  a  symphony  programme  will 
be  offered,  with  Van  Vleit,  the  'cello  virtuoso, 
as  soloist.  The  symphony  selected  for  this 
event  is  Tschaikow sky's  Fourth.  Works  by 
Wagner,  Sibelius,  and  Glazounow  will  com- 
plete the  beautiful  offering. 

Tickets  for  both  events  will  be  ready  Tues- 
day morning  at  Sherman,  Clay  S:  Co.'s  in  both 
cities.  . 

Musical  Comedy  Pantages  Headliner. 
A  miniature  musical  comedy,  "The  Court- 
room Girls,"  presented  by  George  Choos,  fea- 
turing Robert  Milliken,  a  clever  comedian, 
Ruth  Francis,  and  Herbert  Broske,  and  con- 
taining a  bevy  of  pretty,  beautifully-costumed 
girls,  will  be  the  headline  attraction  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre  commencing  Sunday  mati- 
nee. The  scene  represents  a  futuristic  court- 
room, with  suffragettes  in  power,  and  brings 
forcibly    and    comically    to    mind    just    what 


"mere  man"  may  expect  when  he  is  placed  in 
his  proper  station. 

"The  Harmony  Singers,"  consisting  of  the 
tour  Cook  Sisters,  are  very  beautiful  young 
women,  offering  a  nicely  varied  repertory'  of 
solos,  duets,  and  quartets. 

A  novel  diversion  is  presented  by  Chisholm 
and  Breen  in  "A  Shop  Girl's  Romance."  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  apartment  of  the  shop 
girl,  and  the  entire  skit  is  replete  with  ludi- 
crously funny  situations,  capably  handled  by 
Mr.  Chisholm  and  Miss  Breen. 

The  Four  Portia  Sisters,  "the  World:. 
Greatest  Flexible  Marvels,"  in  an  acrobatic 
and  contortion  act,  elaborately  staged,  will 
give  a  truly  wonderful  exhibition  of  physical 
culture. 

Other  splendid  numbers  will  include  the 
Seymour  Sisters  in  songs  and  dances;  the 
"Three  Symphony  Maids"  in  popular  selec- 
tions, and  Helen  Holmes  in  next  to  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  thrilling  picture  serial, 
"The  Lass  o'  the  Lumberlands." 


Boston-National  Grand  Opera  Company. 

Mail  orders  are  now  being  received  for  the 
gala  week  of  opera  to  be  given  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  beginning  Monday,  February  26th. 
by  the  Boston-National  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany, under  the  direction  of  Max  Rabinoff. 

The  productions  will  be  on  an  elaborate 
scale,  with  scenery  by  such  "moderns"  as 
Urban,  Stropa,  and  the  Japanese  artist,  Ikuma 
Arishima;  the  Boston  Opera  House  choristers 
and  orchestra  of  sixty  instrumentalists  will  be 
brought  here;  and  the  singing  forces  will  be 
found  to  be  much  the  same  as  before,  re- 
inforced by  such  celebrities  as  Luisa  Yillani. 
George   Baklanoff,   and  Mabel  Riegelman. 

This  is  the  repertory  for  the  engagement : 
Monday,  February,  26th,  "Tosca,"  with  Yil- 
lani, Zenatello,  Baklanoff,  Winietskaja ;  Tues- 
day, "Iris,"  with  Tamakai  Miura,  Lazzari, 
Kittay,  Leveroni ;  Wednesday  matinee,  "La 
Boheme,"  with  Teyte.  Riegelman.  Gaudenzi, 
Chalmers,  Mardones ;  Wednesday  night, 
"Aida,"  with  Yillani,  Gay,  Zenatello,  Bakla- 
noff, Mardones;  Thursday,  "Madaraa  Butter- 
fly.'' with  Miura,  Martin.  Leveroni,  Marr ; 
Friday,  "Faust,"  with  Teyte,  Martin.  Mar- 
dones. Chalmers;  Saturday  matinee.  "Iris"; 
Saturday  night,  "La  Boheme." 

The  following  scale  of  prices  will  obtain : 
Orchestra,  $5;  balcony  (first  eight  rows!.  S3; 
balcony  (next  eight  rows),  S2 ;  gallery  (first 
seven  rows),  SI. 50;  gallery  (next  eight  rows';, 
$1.  Boxes  seating  eight  will  be  priced  at  $48, 
and  seating  six  at  $36.  Loges  seating  five 
will  be  $30. 

All  mail  orders  and  subscriptions  should 
be  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  care  of 
Sherman,   Clay  &  Co. 


"The  House  of  Glass"  Coming. 

"The  House  of  Glass,"  which  is  accounted 
one  of  the  hits  of  the  current  theatrical  sea- 
son, comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  a 
two-weeks  engagement  commencing  with  Sun- 
day night,  February  11th.  "The  House  of 
Glass"  is  an  unusually  strong  play,  based 
upon  the  old  adage,  "People  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones,"  from  which 
comes  the  name  of  the  play.  The  story  con- 
cerns the  conviction  of  an  innocent  young 
woman  of  a  burglary*  but  the  play  does  not 
depend  upon  underworld  incidents  for  its  en- 
tertainment. An  excellent  Cohan  and  Harris 
cast  is  coming  across  the  continent  to  pre- 
sent the  play  here. 

Leading  roles  will  be  played  by  Adelina 
O  Connor,  Robert  Middlemas,  Clyde  Fogel, 
Hal  Mordaunt,  Dwight  A.  Meade,  Charles 
Reigel,  Amelia  Meyers,  Bertram  Miller,  Mar- 
tin Malloy,  William  T.  Hayes,  Sonia  Jasper, 
and  Alma  Wolfe. 


"  Experience"  to  Return  to  Cort. 

"Experience,"  George  V.  Hobart's  modern 
morality  comedy-drama,  which  was  presented 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  recently  for  two  weeks, 
will  return  to  the  Cort  for  a  brief  engage- 
ment for  the  week  beginning  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 12th.  There  will  be  a  bargain  matinee 
on  Wednesday  and  a  special  price  matinee 
Saturday   afternoon. 

In  order  to  secure  this  return  engagement 
the  management  of  the  Cort  Theatre  tele- 
graphed William  Elliott,  F.  Ray  Comstock, 
and  Morris  Gest,  the  producers  in  New  York, 
saying  that  an  unexpected  change  in  bookings 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  play  "Experi- 
ence" the   week   beginning   Monday,   February 
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12th.  and  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
were  so  insistent  for  a  return  engagement  of 
the  play  that  the  producers  were  asked  to 
change  the  route  of  the  "Experience"  com- 
pany so  it  could  return  here. 


To  obviate  the  noise  of  pneumatic  riveting 
machines  one  has  been  invented  that  squeezes 
rivets  into  place  with  a  pressure  of  a  ton. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor 

8th  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  J 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  FEB.  4,  at  2:30  Sharp 
PROGRAMME: 

Weber   Overture,  "Euryanthe"' 

Dukas (Danced  Poem)   "The  Peri" 

Rimsky-Korsakorr 

Symphonic   Suite,   "Scheherazade" 

Prices — Sunday,   50c,    75c,  SI;   box  and  loge 

seats,  $1.50.     Tickets  at  Sherman,  Day  &  Co.'s. 

except   concert    day;    at    Cort    Theatre    Concert 

day   onlv. 

Next— Sun.,  Feb.  11,  7th  "POP,"  WAGNER 

PROGRAMME. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ever-:  Day 
A  BILL  OF  HEADLINERS 

GEORGE  NASH  and  Company  in  "The  Un- 
expected." bv  Aaron  Hoffman;  MME.  CHIL- 
SOX-OHRMAX,  Prima  Donna  Soprano; 
AILEEX  STANLEY,  "the  Girl  with  the  Per- 
sonality": _  ELSIE  PILCER  and  DUDLEY 
DOUGLAS,  Smart  Songs,  Dances,  Sayings, 
and  Gowns;  ODIVA,  "the  Water  Queen,"  As- 
sisted by  a  School  of  Pacific  Ocean  Sea  Lions; 
IMHOFF,  COXX,  and  COREEXE.  in  "Sur- 
geon Louder,  U.  S.  A.";  FARBER  SISTERS. 
Entertainers  Par  Excellence;  FOSTER  BALL, 
Assisted  by  Kernan  Cripps,  in  a  Character 
Study,  "Since  the  Days  of  '61." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  /5c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundavs  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c.  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^"^ 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


2d  and  Final  Week  Begins  Sun.  Mat.,    Feb.   4 

Twice  Daily — Mat.  at  2:15,  evg.  at  8:15 

The     Superb    Film    Attraction 

"Best  ever  put  on  a  local  screen." — Examiner. 

THE    CRISIS 

From   Winston    Churchill's   Story 
Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c:     Matinees,    25c,    50c 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Sun.  Xight,  Feb.   11 — Cohan  and  Harris'  pro- 
duction  of   "THE   HOUSE    OF   GLASS." 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d    and    Last    Week    Starts    Sun.    eve.,    Feb.    4 

JOHN"    CORT    Presents 

The    Season's    Musical    Triumph 

"THE  PRINCESS  PAT" 

Book    by    Henry    Blossom 

Music  by  Victor  Herbert 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;  Sat.  mat.,  25c  to  $1.50 

BEST     SEATS    $1.00    WED.    MAT. 
Coming     Back— One     week,     com.     Monday, 
Feb.    12,   "EXPERIEXCE  " 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Muod 


THE  FOURTEEN  COURTROOM  GIRLS 

CHISHOLM  and   BKEEN 

FOUR  COOK  SISTERS 

FOUR   PORTIA   SISTERS 

THREE  SYMPHONY  MAIDS 

THE   MELVILLES 

Next   to   Concluding  Chapter 

"LASS   O'   THE   LUMBERLAN 
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February  3,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  New  York  Sun  is  in  quite  serious 
trouble  with  some  of  its  women  correspondents 
because  it  described  the  picketing  of  the 
White  House  as  "silly  and  ineffective." 
Women  are  always  scolded  for  being  silly,  say 
these  correspondents,  whenever  they  want 
something  that  men  do  not  wish  to  give  them. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  bag  of  pea- 
nuts, a  diamond  sunburst,  or  a  college  edu- 
cation. It  is  always  silly.  Therefore  they 
expected  that  the  ancient  reproach  would 
again  be  cast  at  them  when  they  posted 
pickets  at  the  White  House  entrance. 

But  women  are  never  advised  not  to  be 
silly  when  they  are  doing  those  things  that 
men  like  to  have  them  do,  such  as  baking 
pancakes,  mending  socks,  or  rocking  babies. 
There  is  nothing  silly  about  such  occupations 
as  these,  but,  "if  we  stand  speechless  and  as 
nearly  motionless  as  the  elements  will  let  us, 
merely  holding  out  our  hand  as  the  blind 
beggar  does  on  the  street  corner,  begging  for 
our  rights,  we  are  silry-" 

Now  we  should  like  to  discuss  this  matter 
tenderly  and  yet  convincingly  with  the  ag- 
grieved women  who  do  not  like  to  be  called 
silly.  They  are  not  called  silly  because  they 
stand  silent  and  motionless  on  the  street  cor- 
ners, seeing  that  there  might  conceivably  be 
logical  reasons  for  so  doing,  such  as  a  wager, 
or  waiting  for  their  husbands,  or  because  they 
have  no  other  place  to  go.  They  are  called 
silly  because  there  is  no  thinkable  connection 
between  what  they  are  doing  and  what  they 
expect  to  gain  by  doing  it.  If  I  were  asked 
to  explain  my  reasons  for  running  swiftly  up 
and  down  Marker  Street  clothed  in  nothing 
but  modesty  and  a  pair  of  suspenders  I  might 
say  that  I  wanted  to  illustrate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  simple  life  and  the  blessings  of 
physical  exercise.  The  police  might  think 
that  my  explanations  were  inadequate,  and 
they  might  run  me  in,  and  probably  they 
would.  They  would  charge  me  with  ex- 
uberance and  excessive  enthusiasm.  They 
would  say  that  I  was  extravagant  and  ill- 
balanced.  But  they  would  not  say  that  I  was 
silly,  seeing  that  my  performance,  even 
though  grotesque,  would  obviously  conduce 
to  the  simple  life  and  to  bodily  perfection. 
But  if  I  were  to  say  that  my  unusual  per- 
formance was  intended  to  sustain  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  or  the  binomial 
theorem,  or  to  prove  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
or  that  sixteen  to  one  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  police  would 
then  have  a  right  to  say  that  I  was  silly, 
and  to  belt  me  over  the  head  as  a  corrective, 
because  there  would  be  no  conceivable  con- 
nection between  my  curious  gymnastics  and 
the  ends  that  I  had  in  view.  Now  it  is  the 
same  way  with  the  women  pickets  at  the 
White  House.  If  they  were  to  say  that  they 
were  thus  standing  "speechless  and  as  nearly 
motionless  as  the  elements  will  let  us"  be- 
cause they  had  a  craving  to  be  looked  at,  or 
because  some  one  had  wagered  that  they  could 
not  hold  their  tongues  for  more  than  four 
minutes,  if  they  were  to  advance  such  reasons 
as  these,  they  would  not  be  charged  with 
being  silly  or  ineffective.  We  might  say  that 
they  were  extravagant,  but  we  should  none 
the  less  admit  that  they  were  going  by  direct 
route  toward  a  definite  goal.  But  when  they 
say  that  they  are  doing  these  things  in  order 
to  prove  that  women  ought  to  have  the  vote 
we  can  only  hold  up  our  hands-  in  amazement 
and  ask  to  be  shown  the  connection.  We 
may  even  say  that  it  is  not  votes  that  they 
need,  but  keepers. 

Now  women  are  not  silly  when  they  bake 
pancakes,  because  baking  pancakes  is  a  neces- 
sary preliminary7  to  eating  them.  They  are 
not  silly  when  they  mend  socks,  or  rock 
babies,  because  unmended  socks  can  not  be 
worn,  and  unrocked  babies  are  the  very  devil. 
But  if  a  woman  were  to  bake  pancakes  be- 
cause the  baby  was  crying,  or  if  she  were  to 
mend  socks  because  she  had  a  craving  for 
pancakes,  we  should  then  say  that  she  was 
silly  and  ineffective.     And  she  would  be. 


Some  quite  good  books  are  being  written 
nowadays  about  marriage,  and  candor  compels 
us  to  say  that  most  of  them  are  the  work  of 
women.  The  man  who  writes  about  marriage 
often  becomes  sickly  and  platitudinous.  He 
will  even  write  piously.  Only  the  other  day 
we  had  a  volume  all  about  marriage  by  a 
quite  well-known  author  who  has  specialized 
in  the  higher  life,  whatever  that  mav  be,  and 
he  actually  said  that  there  would  be  no  s-.ich 
thing  as  divorce  if  husbands  and  wives  would 
only  act  as  "yoke  fellows  in  the  Lord."  What 
do  you  think  of  that  for  a  clear-cut  and  prac- 
tical i  ecipe? 

Anne  Crawford  Flexner  has  just  written   a 

play   called  "The  Marriage   Game,"   and   it   is 

pub"  shed  by   B.   W.   Huebsch.     She   tells  us 

ribo  't  three  married  couples  and  a  woman  of 

■hat   doubtful   propriety    who   helps   the 

ives  to  understand  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
:atch  a  husband.     He  must  be  held  after  he 


is  caught.     Mrs.  Oliver,  the  woman  of  doubt- 
ful antecedents,  says : 

You're  too  good  a  bridge-player,  Mrs.  Pack- 
ard, not  to  know  that  you  can't  win  at  any 
game  except  by  playing  it  to  win  !  Look  how 
a  man  slaves  over  his  business — he  doesn't 
hope  to  succeed  unless  he  puts  his  whole  heart 
into  it.  Why  don't  any  of  you  work  as  hard 
to  make  marriage  a  success  ?  Why  don't  you, 
once  you're  in  it,  feel  that  you've  got  to 
make  good?  And  why  don't  you,  if  you  fail, 
feel  the  same  humiliation  that  a  man  does  at 
bankruptcy?  After  all  it's  your  job!  And 
yet  most  women  behave,  when  they  marry, 
as  tho'  they'd  finished  a  job,  not  begun  it! 
They  look  on  their  husbands  as  cinched,  and 
regard  any  effort  on  their  part  to  hold  them 
as  "most  undignified."  Imagine  a  man  enter- 
ing a  business,  and  feeling  it  beneath  him  to 
make  any  effort  to  hold  that  business ! 

"Oh,  yes,"  says  one  of  the  others,  "but  in 
business  the  competition  is  so  great!" 

Is  there,  then,  no  competition  in  marriage? 
That  is  just  where  so  many  women  make  their 
fatal  mistake.  It  is  after  marriage  that  the 
competition  begins,  and  Mrs.  Oliver  tells  a 
story  of  Disraeli  to  make  this  clear: 

There's  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Disraeli 
that  always  touched  me  very  much.  On  the 
night  of  one  of  his  most  famous  parliamentary' 
triumphs  Disraeli  walked  home  to  tell  his 
wife.  The  report  had  preceded  him ;  she 
greeted  him  with  joy,  and  escorted  him  to 
supper.  There  at  his  place  was  a  favorite  dish 
which  the  doctors  had  forbidden  him  to  eat — 
an  unusually  large  bunch  of  his  favorite 
flowers — choice  and  rare  wines.  Other  subtle 
and  charming  attentions  marked  the  progress 
of  the  meal.  After  a  while  Disraeli  rose, 
crossed  over  to  his  wife,  and  kissed  her  with 
the  words :  "You  are  more  like  a  mistress 
than  a  wife."  Mrs.  Disraeli  thought  that  was 
the  highest  compliment  she  ever  received. 

Mrs.  Oliver  tells  her  three  friends  that  she 
could  take  on  the  job  of  either  of  them  and 
make  a  success  of  it.  That's  where  the  rub 
comes  in.     There  is  always  a  Mrs.  Oliver. 


Old  John  Bates,  an  Edinburgh  upholsterer, 
was  renowned  for  his  silence.  People  who 
had  been  his  customers  for  a  generation  had, 
many  of  them,  never  heard  a  word  from  him, 
except  "Good-morning.  Five  shillings.  Thank 
you.  Good-day."  A  patron  one  day  said  to 
John:  "What's  the  best  kind  of  mattress?" 
"Hair,"  was  the  reply.  The  patron,  some 
twenty  years  later,  had  occasion  to  buy  an- 
other mattress,  and  again  asked  what  the  best 
kind  was.  "Cotton,"  said  John.  "Cotton !" 
the  patron  cried.  "Why,  you  told  me  twenty 
years  ago  that  hair  was  the  best."  The  old 
man  gave  a  quaint  sigh.  "Talking  has  always 
been  my  ruin,"  he  said. 


"I'm  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that  you 
don't  enjoy  motoring  with  Mr.  Twobble." 
"It's  because  I  see  so  little  of  him,  you  know," 
said     Mrs.     Twobble.      "But     if     he's     with 

you "     "That's  just  it.     He  isn't  with  me. 

Most  of  the  time  he's  under  the  car." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


LIQUOR  AND  DRUG 
SPECIALISTS 

In  almost  every  department  of  life 
specialists  are  at  the  front  and  special 
efficiency  is  demanded. 

The  Keeley  Institute  specializes  in  the 
treatment  of  liquor  and  drug  diseases. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  en- 
velopes. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 

Phone  Fillmore  3963 


EAMES  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  ill  purposes 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CBAffiS 

FOE  THE  DISABLED 
Inralid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
55  FIRST  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Part  2940 
1202  S.  Miis    -     -    LOS  ANGELES 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Feed's:  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


FOUR 

LINES  1  1  GATEWAYS 


^&sdff^^^Jtj/  To  the  East  from 

\Qj_E"^     San  Francisco 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


<< 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


II 


Ogden  Route    ^—Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"El  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,   Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


February  3,  1917. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 


On  the  test  paper  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  do  we  mean  by  the  plural  of  a 
word  ?"  Lucy  had  written  :  "By  the  plural  of 
a  word  we  mean  the  same  thing,  only  more 
of  it." 


An  over-zealous  Scotch  host  was  one  night 
trying  to  thrust  just  one  more  cup  on  his 
would-be  departing  guest.  "Just  anither  wee 
drap  afore  ye  go,"  he  said.  "Na,  na,  I'll  tak 
nae  mair.  I'm  in  a  new  lodgin',  and  I'm  no 
vera  weel  acquainted  w'  the  stair." 


A  very  inquisitive  man  was  sitting  at  the 
table  next  to  a  man  who  had  lost  an  arm 
above  the  elbow.  "I  see  you  have  lost  an 
arm,"  finally  was  ventured.  The  one-armed 
man  picked  up  his  empty  sleeve  and  peered 
into  it.  "Great  Scott !  I  believe  I  have,"  he 
answered. 


They  were  discussing  the  gentlemen  who 
make  the  nation's  laws.  "What  do  you  con- 
sider a  successful  congressman  ?"  asked  the 
first  man.  Said  the  second :  "A  successful 
congressman  is  one  who  can  cause  a  postoffice 
building  to  rise  where  only  a  rural  route 
existed  before." 


Abuse  of  the  pension  system  is  illustrated 
by  the  Bostonian  who  discovered,  in  a  distant 
Xew  England  town,  a  former  townsman  and 
policeman  in  a  new  uniform,  walking  a  beat. 
"How  is  this  ?"  asked  the  visitor.  "I  thought 
you  were  on  the  Boston  force."  "Oh,"  ex- 
claimed the  transplanted  policeman,  "you  see 
I'm  pensioned  by  Boston,  so  I  moved.  Now 
I'm   working   here." 


The  unsettled  state  of  Irish  affairs  reminds 
of  a  slip  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
during  a  House  of  Lords  debate  on  Ireland. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  mentioned  that 
two  clergymen  had  been  murdered  in  Ireland. 
A  noble  lord  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
rose  at  once  to  correct  him.  "No,  no  ;  only 
one."  "Only  one?"  rejoined  the  duke.  "Well, 
if  I  am  mistaken  I'm  sorry." 


The  judge  stopped  to  have  a  word  with  the 
colored  man  of  all  work,  and  asked  him  if 
he  went  to  church.  "Yessuh,  Ah  goes  to 
church  every  Sunday,"  he  said.  "Are  you  a 
member?"  Yessuh."  "What  church  ?"  "Pres- 
peteeryn."  "Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  election  ?"  "Yessuh."  "Do  you  believe  I 
am  elected  to  the  saved  ?"  "Law,  judge,  Ah 
didn'  even  know  you  all  was  a  candidate." 


Mark  Twain  was  a  good  sailor,  and  he 
often  spent  happy  weeks  cruising  with  his  old 
friend,  H.  H.  Rogers,  in  his  steam  yacht,  the 
Kanawha.  Once  they  were  caught  south  of 
Cuba  in  a  heavy  sea,  the  effect  of  a  long- 
drawn  and  violent  gale.  The  Caribbean  was 
heaving  at  its  worst.  For  once  in  his  life 
Mark  Twain  was  upset  by  the  rolling  and 
pitching  of  the  ship.  He  leaned  over  the  lee 
rail  and  clung  on  desperately.  "Mr.  Clemens, 
can't  I  get  you  something?"  asked  a  steward, 
solicitously.  "Yes,"  Mark  drawled,  earnestly; 
"yes,  get  me  a  little  island." 


An  Oklahoma  young  man  devoted  to  the 
material  affairs  of  life,  Senator  Robert  L. 
Owen  of  that  state  relates,  separated  himself 
from  business  to  attend  a  reception  one  even- 
ing, in  the  course  of  which  he  was  introduced 
to  a  pretty  girl,  felt  the  sting  of  admiration, 
and  set  out  to  do  his  best  for  a  favorable  im- 
pression. "I  scarcely  have  a  moment  to  play 
or  read,"  said  he,  "nor  to  apply  myself  to  the 
study  of  certain  interesting  problems.  For  in- 
stance, I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  how  the  in- 
candescent light  is  produced."  "Why,  that  is 
very  simple,"  the  girl  replied,  with  a  radiant 
smile.     "You  just  turn  a  button." 


Dumley  had  taken  the  landlady's  daughter 
to  the  theatre  and,  as  usual,  had  been  outside 
between  the  acts.  "Do  you  see  young  Brown 
over  there  ?"  he  said  to  the  young  woman. 
"Yes,"  she  replied.  "Well,  he's  a  man  I  ex- 
pect to  paralyze  some  day."  "Are  you  going 
out  to  see  another  man  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  act  ?"  she  asked.  "Yes,"  Dumley  said, 
reluctantly;  "I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to;  he 
is  waiting  for  me  now."  "Well,"  said  the 
landlady's  daughter,  "I  don't  like  Mr.  Brown 
very  much  either,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to 
do.  When  you  return  from  seeing  the  gentle- 
man outside  who  is  waiting  for  you,  just  step 
over  to  where  Mr.  Brown  is  sitting  and 
breathe  on  him.     That  will  paralyze  him." 


One  of  the  most  distinguished  incidents  of 
Zimmerman's  life  was  the  summons  which 
he  received  to  attend  Frederick  the  Great  in 
his  last  illness,  in  1786.  One  day  the  king 
said  to  his  eminent  physician :  "You  have, 
I  presume,  sir,  helped  many  a  man  into  an- 
other   world  ?"      Any    ordinary    person    would 


doubtless  have  been  scared  by  so  momentous 
an  inquiry>  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a  somewhat 
bitter  pill  for  the  doctor;  but  the  dose  he 
gave  the  king  in  return  was  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  flattery:  "Not  so  many  as 
your  majesty,  nor  with  so  much  honor  to 
myself." 


Two  Lancashire  men  had  a  fishing  match  at 
Scarborough  for  half  a  sovereign  aside.  One 
of  them,  fancying  he  had  a  bite,  was  so  eager 
about  it  that  he  fell  head-first  into  the  water. 
So  the  other  man  shouted  out :  "That's  not 
fair,  Bill !  The  bet's  off.  I  can  beat  thee  at 
fair  fishing,  but  I'm  not  going  to  stand  thee 
diving  in  after  'em." 


A  city  lad  from  the  densest  tenement  dis- 
trict was  taken  to  the  country  by  a  farmer. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  called  early  one 
freezing  cold  morning  before  dawn  to  harness 
a  mule.  The  lad  was  too  lazy  to  light  a  lan- 
tern, and  in  the  dark  he  didn't  notice  that  one 
of  the  cows  was  in  the  stable  with  the  mule. 
The  farmer,  impatient  at  the  long  delay, 
shouted  from  the  house :  "Billy !  Billy ! 
What  are  you  doing  ?"  "I  can't  get  the 
collar  over  the  mule's  head,"  yelled  back  the 
boy.     "His  ears  are   frozen." 


Billy  glowed  with  rapture.  He  had  won 
the  girl  of  his  heart,  and  was  discussing  his 
rosy  prospects  with  a  friend.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
while  his  shirt  front  expanded  many  inches ; 
"I  think  Molly  and  I  are  starting  married  life 
under  the  rosiest  auspices.  Her  father  is 
giving  us  a  little,  creeper-clad  cottage ;  her 
mother  will  furnish  it  for  us,  her  grand- 
father is  giving  us  a  motor-car,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  Molly  has  a  snug  little  income 
of  her  own."  "Excellent !"  said  his  friend, 
inspired  by  the  young  man's  enthusiasm. 
"And  you — what  are  you  bringing  to  the 
happy  union?"  "Me?  O — er — I'm  giving  my 
name !" 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Envy. 
The  actor  down  to  the   footlights  strode; 

His   strides  they   were    immense; 
And  from  his  parted  lips  there  flowed 

A    stream    of    eloquence. 

What  caused  the  actor's  head  to  spin, 
And  his  sight  to  leave  him  there? 

'Twas  the  blaze  of  the  plumber's  diamond  pin 
Which  gleamed  in  an  orchestra  chair. 

— Wilkesbarre    Union-Leader. 


Imagiste  Love  Lines. 
I  love  my  lady  with  a  deep  purple  love; 
She  fascinates  me  like  a  fly 

Struggling   in   a   pot   of  glue. 
Her  eyes  are  gray,  like  twin  ash-cans, 
Just    emptied,    about    which    still    hovers 

A    dusty    mist. 
Her  disposition  is  as  bright  as  a  ten-cent  shine, 
Yet  her  kisses  are  tender  and  goulashy. 
I  love  my  lady  with  a  deep  purple  love. 

— Columbia   Jester. 


All  Saints. 
In  a  church   which   is   furnished  with  mullion   and 
gable. 
With  altar  and  reredos,  gargoyle  and  groin, 
The  penitents1   dresses  are  sealskin  and  sable, 
The  odor  of  sanctity's   eau-de-cologne. 

But  only  could   Lucifer,    flying    from  Hades, 

Gaze    down    on    this    crowd    with    paniers    and 
paints, 
He  would  say  as  he  looked  at  the  lords  and   the 
ladies: 
"Oh,  where  is  All  Sinners'  if  this  is  AH  Saints'?" 
— Edmund   Yates,   in  London   World. 


Aimer,  C'est  Oublier. 

As  I  strolled  on  the  beach  with  the  fair  Isabella — 

We    were    friends    of   long   standing,    I'd    known 

her  a  week — 

Was  it  love  or  the  shade  of  her  gorgeous  umbrella 

That  fluttered  in  crimson  across  her  soft  cheek? 

Hope    tugged    at    my    heart-strings    and    made    me 
audacious, 
For    when    Coquetry    blooms    like    a    Pronvencal 
rose, 
It  is  surely  a  sign  that  she  means  to  be  gracious, 
And    bless    with    sweet    favor    some    one    of    her 
beaux. 

So  I  set  me  to  wooing,  both  blithely  and  bravely, 

Caught  in  mine  a  small   hand    in  a  brown  gant 

de  Suede, 

Snatched    a    kiss    from   her   lips,    and    was   begging 

her  suavely 

To  leave  out  my  heart  from  the  list  of  betrayed, 

When    she    stopped    me.      "I'm    sorry,"    she    mur- 
mured,   discreetly, 
"But  you   see — I'm  engaged!"  and  pretended   to 
sigh. 
While   a   swift    recollection    upset  me  completely — 
"Great  Heaven!"  I  gasped,  "I  forgot.     So  am  I." 

— Life. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses   and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisno,  Cal. 


Capital t  4.0O0.00O.ro 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.934.091.09 

Deposits 55,501.639.40 


UL1 


Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers*  Checks  available 

in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange, 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
=— LIMITED— 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 

PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


"I  WILL  NOT  LIVE  IN  DEBT 
ANOTHER  YEAR!" 

If  that's  your  tone,  you  needn't.  Wipe  out 
the  debts  with  a  Mom's  Plan  loan.  Then 
deposit  $1  a  week  on  each  $50  without 
embarrassment,  or  giving  any  pledge  except 
your  word  and  that  of  two  who  know  you. 
Ask  for  booklet  "How." 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 

of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ROMEKE'S  PRESS  CUPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh    Avenue,   New   York   City. 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
reouest. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  oldie  A  wealed  Sanosi  Buki  of  San  Fnndia 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch.  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Haitfat  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haifht  and  Belndere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134 .4U3.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th.  1916.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PLLING 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,  corner   Minna, 

San   Francisco 

Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURAN'CE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both 
sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following 
offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions 
to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the 
date  of  expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.45 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.25 

Century  and  Argonaut 6.95 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.25 

Current  Opinion  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Delineator   and    Argonaut 4.75 

Designer  and  Argonaut 4.25 

Everybody's   Magazine   and   Argonaut...   4.85 

Field  and  Stream  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 7.05 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.25 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...   4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Life  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.25 

McClure's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Nation  and  Argonaut 6.75 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut.  .    7.35 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 7.15 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.65 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck   and   Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.65 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.55 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argon 

World's  Work  and  Argonaut 

I'ogue   and   Argonaut 

Youth's   Companion  and  Argonaut, 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will    be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie  Ross  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Natalie 
Ross,  and  Mr.  C.  Clement  Guthrie.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pierce  Johnson  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Josephine  Johnson,  to  Mr.  Maxwell  C.  Milton  of 
Tucson,  Arizona.  Miss  Johnson  is  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  George  S.  Towne.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  wedding. 

Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins  of  New  York  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  his  daughter,  Miss 
Evelyn  Crimmins,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cox  Patterson. 
Miss  Crimmins  is  well  known  in  California,  hav- 
ing visited  here  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  C.  Fred- 
erick Kohl.  She  is  the  sister  of  Miss  Mercedes 
Crimmins,  Mrs.  Albert  Gould  Jennings,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick R.  Childs,  and  of  Captain  Martin  Crimmins, 
U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Patterson  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Judge  Edward  Patterson  of  New  York.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Harris  Childs,  Mr.  Edward  Lad- 
don  Patterson,  and  of  Dr.  Henry  Stuart  Patter- 
son. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Madaline  Frank  and  Mr. 
Ervine  John  Brandeis  was  solemnized  Sunday 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Webster 
Street,  Rev.  Martin  A.  Meyer  of  Congregation 
Emraanu-El  officiating.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Helen  Tallant,  Miss  Miriam  Gerstle,  Miss  Leola 
Brandeis,  and  Miss  Aileen  Frank.  Mrs.  Bran- 
deis is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Frank.  Mr.  Brandeis  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Brandeis  of  Omaha  and  the  brother  of  Miss 
Leola  Brandeis.  At  the  supper-table  on  Saturday 
evening  seated  with  the  bride  and  groom  were 
Miss  Miriam  Gerstle,  Miss  Helen  Tallant,  Miss 
Louise  Gerstle,  Miss  Aileen  Frank,  Miss  Leola 
Brandeis,  Mr.  Jerome  Tallant,  Mr.  Walter  Heller, 
Mr.  Theodore  Lilienthal,  and  Dr.   Lee  Seward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  enter- 
tained informally  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  their 
home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Scott  Street. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Requa  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  Saturday  evening  in 
honor  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  and  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday   evening  at  their  home   in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mills  Gayley  gave  a  reception 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Berkeley  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Eleanor  Fells  and  Miss  S. 
M.    Schofield. 

Mrs.  Randolph  V.  Whiting  gave  a  tea  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Hyde  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Edward   Perrin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  gave  a  tea  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Norma  Thayer  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  the  Cecil  Hotel,  her  guests  including  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Lane,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Myra  Treat, 
Miss  Aileen  Treat,  Miss  Antoinette  Tucker,  Miss 
Lucretia  McNear,  Miss  Marjorie  Scott,  Miss  Ethel 
Lilley,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Jean  Fox,  and 
Miss    Lloyd   Brett. 

Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey  entertained  informally 
at  the  supper-dance  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Monday 
evening. 

Mr.  S.  Walter  Newman  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  dinner   on   Wednesday  evening. 

Miss  Marion  Crocker  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in  honor 
of   Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and   Mr.    Corbett  Moody. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment 
to  Count  del  Yalle  de  Salazar  and  Countess  de 
Salazar.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Slevin,  Captain  Frank  Pinckney  Helm  and 
Mrs.  Helm,  Mrs.  Peter  Martin,  Miss  Coralia 
Mejia,  Miss  Elvira  Mejia,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Cap- 
tain Charles  Howland,  Mr.  Benson  Rose,  Mr. 
Maurice  Hall,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Draffen,    and    Mr.    Edward    Cebrian. 

Miss    Emily    Carolan    entertained    a    number    of 
friends    at   luncheon    Tuesday   at    the    Clift    Hotel. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Wickham  Havens   gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Hotel   Oakland. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  gave  a  theatre  party  Mon- 
day evening,  with  his  guests  later  attending  the 
supper-dance  at  the  St.  Francis.  Mr.  Curran's 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard  III, 
Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss 
Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Jr.,  Mr. 
George  Bowles,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  Mr.  Keet 
Curran,  and   Mr.   Corbett   Moody. 

Mr.  Leroy  Tracy  Ryone  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  supper-dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  John  Rothschild  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle, 
Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton,  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Mrs.  George  Cameron, 
and  Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Cravens  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  at  Fort  Scott  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Lewis  Merriam. 

Mrs.  Willard  Williamson  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  her  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Laurance 
Irving  Scott,  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Henry 
Foster  Dutton,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Sainuei  Knight. 

Mr'  William  H.  Crocker  entertained  a  number 
of  fiends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Palace 
Hate 

Capuin  Louis  Chappelear,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
_iiappelear  gave  a  dinner   recently   at  their   home 


at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  in  compliment  to  their 
house  guests.  Miss  Adele  Vance  of  Los  Angeles 
and   Miss   Natalie  Peabody  of  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  gave  a  dinner 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Vallejo 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Koshland  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rosborough  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  Saturday  evening  in  Oakland, 
their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Proctor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Henes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Lund- 
borg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sherman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Bates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ede,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Edoff. 

Miss  Dorothy  Ward  gave  a  breakfast  Wednes- 
day morning  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compli- 
ment  to    Miss    Ruth    Perkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Griffin  Johnston  gave  a 
supper-dance  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Mary- 
Martinez,    who    arrived    recently   from    New    York. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Thursday,  her  guests  including  Miss 
Mary  Boardman,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  and 
Miss    Cornelia    Clampett. 

Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  her  home  in  Berkeley.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Louise  McNear,  Miss  Florence  Wil- 
liams, Miss  Mary  Gayley,  Miss  May  Banks,  Mr. 
Selim  Woodworth,  Mr.  Denman  McNear,  Mr. 
Wethered  Woodworth,  Mr.  Samuel  Day,  Mr.  W. 
K.  Fisher,  Mr.  John  Matbias,  and  Mr.  William 
Paulton. 

Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening,  complimenting  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar. 
Those  bidden  to  greet  the  guest  of  honor  were 
Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss 
Ruth  Welsh,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Mr.  George 
Hotaling,  Mr.  Morse  Erskine,  Mr.  Charles  St. 
Goar,    and    Mr.    Gerald    Herman. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  bridge-tea  Friday 
at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scolt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Irving  Scott,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  and  Dr. 
Tracy   Russell. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her    home   on    California    Street. 

Captain  Charles  Howland  gave  a  luncheon  Sat- 
urday at  his  home  at  Alcatraz  for  Mrs.  Peter 
Martin  and  Countess  del  Yalle  de  Salazar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  musicale 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Jean  Boyd  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Louise  Jones,  who  is  visiting 
here  from  Kentucky. 

Miss  Esther  Bull  and  Miss  Dorothy  Starr  werc- 
hostesses  at  a  tea  Friday  afternoon  at  Miss  Bull's 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Cornelia  Kempff  passed  the  week-end  in 
San  Mateo,  where  she  was  the  house  guest  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  Thomas  A.    Driscoll. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Emily  Pope  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  an 
absence  of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  has  arrived  from  New  York 
and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Mur- 
phy   at  their   home  in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ach  left  Saturday  for  a 
visit  of  several  weeks  in  the  East.- 

Mrs.  William  J.  Adams  is  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  her  home  in  Pelham  Manor,  New- 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  left  last  week  for 
an  indefinite  sojourn  in  New  York. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  passed  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Templeton    Crocker. 

Miss  Eleanor  Fell  and  Miss  S.  M.  Schofield 
are  the  guests  of  Miss  Alice  Griffith  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Evelyn  Barron  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  guest  of  her  brother-in-law  and  sis- 
ter,   Mr.    and   Mrs.   John    Gayle   Anderton. 

Mrs.  A,  B.  Brandeis  and  Miss  Lola  Brandeis 
are  visiting  in  San  Francisco  from  their  home  in 
Omaha. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rothschild  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  the  remainder 
of   the    winter   season. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hellman  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  the  East  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Monroe.  Mrs.  Hellman  was  accompanied  to  this 
Coast   by    her   niece,    Miss   Lily   Hellman. 

Mrs.  A.  Palmer  Dudley  of  New  York  is  visit- 
ing her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oliver   Kehrlein,    at  their   home   in   Fresno. 

Mrs.  Seymour  Cunningham  arrived  recentlv 
from  her  home  in  Connecticut  and  is  the  guest  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  George  Whitney,  at  her  home 
in   Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Shainwald  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Seville  Shainwald,  have  gone  to 
New   York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  Bartlett  has  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  and  is  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  returned  Thurs- 
day from  their  wedding  trip  the  greater  part  of 
which   was  passed  in  New  York. 

Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  and-  Mr.  Lucio  Mintzer 
have  taken  a  house  on  Webster  Street  for  the  late 
winter  season. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  is  visiting  in  Philadel- 
phia as  the  guest  of  her  sister  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman  have  returned 
from   an    extended   visit   in    Portland,    where    they 


were  the  guests  of  their  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  William  Heller  Ehrman. 

Mrs.  Charles  Henderson  was  the  week-end  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  at  their  home 
in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  and  Mrs.  Alia 
Henshaw  Chickering  have  returned  to  their  home 
in   Oakland,   after   a  prolonged   visit   in   the   East. 

Captain  Henry  Conger  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Pratt  have  arrived  in  San  Francisco  en  route 
to  Honolulu,  and  are  guests  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Prince  Alfred  Hohenlohe  and  Princess  Hohen- 
lohe  have  gone  to  Washington   for  a  brief  visit. 

Miss  Jean  Wharton  is  visiting  Miss  Nancy  Glenn 
at  her  home  in  Glenn  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Albert  Thornton  have  re- 
turned to  Oakland  from  their  wedding  trip,  which 
was  passed  in  Eastern  cities. 


WAR  AND  ART. 


The  Little  Group  of  Advanced  Thinkers. 


This  war  is  going  to  have  a  tremendous  in- 
fluenuce  on  Art — vitalize  it,  you  know,  and 
make  it  real,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In 
fact,  it's  doing  it  already.  We  took  up  the 
war  last  night — our  Little  Group  of  Advanced 
Thinkers,  you  know — in  quite  a  serious  way 
and  considered  it  thoroughly  in  all  its  aspects 
and  we  decided  that  it  would  put  more  soul 
into  Art. 

And  into  life,  too,  you  know. 

Already  you  can  see  on  every  hand  how 
much  serious  purpose  it  is  putting  into  lives 
that  were  merely  trivial  before.  Even  poor, 
dear  mamma — and  really,  it  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  a  more  trivial  person  than 
mamma  ! — is  knitting  socks. 

She  is  going  to  send  them  to  the  Poles. 
She  wanted  to  send  them  to  the  Belgians. 

But  I  said  to  her,  "Positively,  mamma,  you 
are  always  behind  the  times !  Don't  you 
know  the  Belgians  are  going  out  and  the  Poles 
are    coming   in?" 

And,  you  know,  it's  been  months  since  really 
Smart  People  have  knit  for  the  Belgians.  The 
Poles  are  quite  the  thing  now. 

It's  strange  how  great  movements  keep  go- 
ing on  and  on  from  mountain  peak  to  moun- 
tain peak  of  usefulness  like  that,  isn't  it? — 
changing  their  direction  now  and  then  as  evo- 
lution itself  does,  Dut  always  progressing, 
progressing! 

That  is  one  wonderful  thing  about  evolution 
— it  always  progresses. 

When  one  thinks  it  over,  one  grows  more 
and  more  conscious  that  the  human  race  owes 
a  great  deal  to  Evolution,  doesn't  one  ? 

What  could  we  have  done  without  it? 

It's  as  somebody  said  about  something  else 
one  time — if  we  hadn't  had  it,  you  know,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  invent  it, 
though  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  remember 
who  it  was  or  what  he  said  about  it.  Al- 
though likely  it  was  Mme.  de  Stael.  We  took 
her  up  once  and  it  developed  that  she  had 
said  a  most  surprising  number  of  things  like 
that — things,  you  know,  that  would  be  quite 
quotable  if  you  could  only  remember  them. 

Isn't  memory  a  wonderful  faculty,   though  ? 

I've  always  intended  to  go  in  for  developing 
mine   systematically  and   scientifically. 

But  I've  never  done  it  because  I  always 
forget  whether  I  should  order  the  book-shop 
people  to  send  home  a  work  on  numismatics 
or  a  work  on  mnemonics.  One  of  them  is 
about  money,  you  know,  and  the  other  is 
about  memory.  And  once  when  I  was  shop- 
ping and  thought  I  had  it  right  it  turned  out 
— the  book  did,  when  I  got  it  home — to  be  all 
about  air  and  things.  Pneumatics,  you  know  ! 
Wasn't   it  perfectly  ridiculous  ? 

But,  of  course,  one  learns  by  one's  mis- 
takes. 

Have  you  seen  dear  Nijinsky? 

We  were  discussing  him  last  evening — our 
little  group,  you  know — and  decided  that 
while  he  has  more  Personality  than  Mordkin 
he  has  less  Temperament,  if  you  get  what 
I  mean. 

One  of  the  girls  said  last  evening,  "Mord- 
kin is  more  exotic,  but  Nijinsky  is  more  eso- 
teric." 

And  another  said,  "One  of  them  shows  in- 
tellect obviously  mingled  with  spirit,  but  the 
other  shows  spirit  occultly  mingled  with  in- 
tellect." 

Fothergil  Finch  said,  "They  are  alike  in 
their  differences,  but  subtly  differentiated  in 
their  likeness,  n'est-ce-pas?" 

Fothy  has  a  simply  delightful  faculty  of 
summing  a  thing  up  in  a  sentence  like  that, 
but  it  makes  him  very  vain  if  you  show  you 
think  so  ;  so  I  put  him  in  his  place  and  closed 
the  discussion  with  one  remark: 

"It  is  all,"  I  said,  "it  is  all  a  question  of 
Interpretation." 

And,  quite  seriously,  when  you  come  to 
think  about  it,  it  usually  is,  isn't  it?" — From 
"Hermione,"  by  Don  Marquis.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Bach-Beethoven-Brahms  programme 
by  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  was  postponed  last  Tuesday  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the  members, 
will   positively  be  given  this  coming  Tuesday 
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afternoon,  February  6th,  in  the  St.  Francis 
Colonial  Ballroom,  at  3 :15.  The  principal 
feature  will  be  the  first  performance  here  of 
the  "Concerto"  by  Bach,  for  violin  and  two 
flutes,  with  string  quintet  accompaniment. 
Tickets  are  $1.50  and  $1  and  may  be  secured 
at  the  usual  music  stores  and  on  Tuesday  at 
the  door  of  the  hall. 


Hotel 
Skattuek 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality. Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.  T.  ROBSON,  Mgr. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Mural  Cafe 

Dinner  a  la  Carte 

6  to  9  p.  m. 

Ferdinand  Stark's  Orchestra 


Dancing  in  Rose  Room 

9  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 
Except  Sunday 

Arthur  Hickman's  Orchestra 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 
Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Dindot 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covei 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

♦I  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

♦I  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager 
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THE   CITY   IN  GENERAL. 


William  Ambrose  BisselL,  traffic  manager  of 
ihe  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company,  and  for  many  years  a  well-known 
and  universally  respected  figure  in  the  busi- 
ness community  of  San  Francisco,  died  sud- 
denly on  Tuesday  morning  at  his  home  in 
Alameda.  BisseU  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  \Y.  H.  A.  BisseU, 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Vermont.  In  1S7S  Mr. 
BisseU  married  Miss  Clara  Mesick,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Judge  Mesick,  who  survives  him. 
A  son,  William  H.  Bissell,  lives  at  Liver- 
more.  

District  Attorney  Fickert  has  announced 
that  he  will  serve  notice  on  the  police  depart- 
ment to  close  all  houses  of  ill-fame  within 
fifteen  days.  The  order  will  affect  not  only 
the  up-town  houses,  but  also  those  in  the 
old  Barbary  Coast. 


City  Engineer  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy  has 
asked  for  $11,000,000  to  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  bonds  by  the  city  treasurer  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  water-supply  project  during  the 
present  year.  The  request  is  made  in 
O'Shaughnessy's  annual  report  on  Hetch 
Hetchy  for  1916.  The  largest  items  on  the 
programme  for  1917  are  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
aqueduct,  to  cost  $6,000,000,  and  the  dam,  to 
cost  $4,000,000.  General  office  work  comes  in 
for  expenses   of  $25,000. 


Special  Inspector  Richard  H.  Taylor  is  to 
be  sent  from  Washington  to  investigate  the 
alleged  theft  of  immigration  records  at  Angel 
Island  and  their  sale  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  illegal  landing  of  Chinese. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  board  of  supervisors  has  before  it  a 
proposal  to  purchase  the  holdings  of  the 
United  Railroads.  Declaring  the  proposed 
construction  on  Market  Street  would  be  a 
financial  loss  to  the  city  and  would  amount 
to  confiscation  of  the  company's  property. 
President  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal  of  the  United 
Railroads  has  asked  the  supervisors  to  post- 
pone action.  In  spite  of  Lilienthal's  letter 
and  the  protests  of  Market-Street  property- 
owners,  the  supervisors  passed  for  print  reso- 
lutions authorizing  the  purchase  of  materials 
valued  at  $37,605,  the  appropriation  of  $10,000 
for  completing  plans  and  specifications,  and 
the  receipt  of  bids  by  the  board  of  works  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  on  Market 
Street  from  Third  and  Geary  Streets  to  the 
Twin  Peaks  tunnel. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  one 
of  the  best-known  army  men  stationed  in 
San  Francisco  within  a  score  of  years,  has 
resigned  from  the  service  and  his  resignation 
has  been  accepted  by  President  "Wilson. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cloman  is  with  the 
Twelfth  Infantry,  now  stationed  on  the  Mexi- 
can border.  The  resignation,  it  is  understood 
is  to  take  effect  immediately. 


San  Francisco  is  eleventh  and  Los  Angeles 
is  nineteenth  in  the  official  list  of  amounts  of 
postal  savings  deposits  in  cities  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  a  bulletin  received  by 
Postmaster  Charles  W.  Fay  from  Washington. 
The  deposits  in  San  Francisco  are  $1,243,243 
and  in  Los  Angeles  $818,30S.  San  Francisco 
is  one  of  the  thirteen  postoffices  that  have 
more  than  one  million  dollars  each  on  deposit. 


Hunter's  Point  has  been  chosen  as  the  site 
recommended  to  Congress  for  the  United 
States  navy's  new  Pacific  base.  On  receipt 
of  the  news  Mayor  Rolph  said :  "The  win- 
ning of  the  recommendation  of  Hunter's  Point 
as  the  new  Pacific  naval  base  is  a  great  vic- 
tory for  San  Francisco,  but  the  victory  will 
not  be  complete  until  Congress  makes  the 
necessary  appropriation.  The  establishment 
of  the  base  means  more  to  San  Francisco 
than  any  one  thing  I  can  think  of.  It  will 
mean  the  employment  of  thousands  of  la- 
borers, the  gathering  of  immense  naval  stores, 
the  erection  of  machine  shops  and  dry  docks 
capable  of  docking  the  largest  ships  afloat, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  aviation  base 
within  easy  approach  to  Hunter's  Point.  All 
of  the  bay  region  will  be  affected  by  this  big 
project."  

Nearly  all  the  municipal  officers  whose  terms 
expire  with  the  end  of  the  present  year  will  be 
candidates  to  succeed  themselves  at  the  com- 
ing municipal  election,  November  6th.  Two 
police  judges  will  be  elected  to  fill  the  places 
of  Judges  John  J.  Sullivan  and  Matthew 
Brady ;  a  treasurer,  to  succeed  John  E.  Mc- 
Dougald ;  a  collector,  to  succeed  Edward  F. 
Bryant ;  a  recorder,  to  succeed  Edmond  God- 
chaux ;  a  city  attorney,  to  succeed  Percy  V. 
Long,  or  the  man  appointed  to  fill  Long's  posi- 
tion, and  nine  supervisors,  to  succeed  Cor- 
nelius J.  Deasy,  Andrew  J.  Gallagher,  J.  Em- 
met Hayden,  Fred  L.  Hilmer,  Ralph  McLeran, 
Charles  A.  Nelson,  James  E.  Power,  Fred 
Suhr,  Jr.,  and  John  O.  Walsh. 


The  Little  House. 
And  I  said  to  myself  I  will  build  a  house 
The  day  my  love  conies  by, 
And    there  shall   be  much   of  a   river   wind    and 

much  of  the  open  sky; 
With  a  singing  bird  to  wake  us  and  a  greit  rose 
red    and   high: 

A  great  rose  red  and  high  and  near, 
And  shaken  by  the  bees; 
Close  in   the   shadow   of  gold-green  vines  and  a 

depth   of  green-gold   trees; 
And  night  will  bring  a  cool  of  dreams  like  rain 
upon    the   breeze. 

There   will  be  gift  of  laughter  given 
When  the  sun  is  brave  in  the  blue; 
And   there  will   be   gift  of   quiet  come   with   the 

dusk  and  the  dew; 
Till  the  wonder  of  each  shining  hour  will  soak 

us  through  and  through. 

O    little    house    of    river    winds, 
O  house  so  hid  and  neat, 
The  white  long  road  that  leads  to  you   is  cruel 

to   weary    feet, 
Yet — with  my  love  for  company — even  the  dust 
treads  sweet. 
— Majrwell      Struthers      Burt,       in      Contemporary 
Verse. 


Cap'c  Storm-Alone. 
They  are  buffeting  out  in  the  bitter  gray  weather; 

Blow  the  man  down,  bullies,  blow  the  man  down! 
Sea-lark  singing  to   Golden  Feather, 

And  burly  blue  waters  all  swelling  aroun'. 
There's      Thundcrstone     butting     ahead      as     they 
wallow, 

With  death  in  the  mesh  of  their  deep-sea  trawl. 
There's  Nighthawk  swooping  by  wild  Sea-swallow, 

And  old  Cap'n  Storm-along  leading  'em  all. 

Bashing    the    seas    to    a    welter    o£    white, 
Look  at  the  fleet  that  he  leads  to  the  fight. 
Oh,  they're  dancing  like  witches  to  open  the  ball; 
And  old   Cap'n  Storm-along's  lord  of  'em  all. 

Now  where  have  you  seen  such  a  bully  old  sailor? 

His  eyes  are  as  blue  as  the  scarf  at  his  throat; 
And    he    rolls    on    the    bridge    of    his    rusty    black 
whaler 

In  yellow  sou'-wester  and  oilskin  coat. 
In   trawler   and   drifter,   in   dinghy   and   dory. 

Wherever    he   signals,    they    leap   to   his   call 
They   batter   the   seas   to   a   lather  of   glory, 

With  old  Cap'n   Storm-along  leading  'em  all. 

You'll    find    he's    from    Devon,    the    sailor   I   mean. 

Look  at  his  whaler  now,  shipping  it  green. 

O,    Fritz    and    his    "U    boat"    must    crab    it    and 

crawl, 
When  old  Cap'n  Storm-along  sails  to  the  ball. 

Ay,   there  is  the  skipper  that  knows  how  to  scare 
'em, 

Blow  the  man  down,  bullies,  blow  the  man  down! 
Look  at  the  sea-wives   he   keeps    in   his  harem, 

Wicked  young  merry-maids,  buxom  and  brown. 
There's  Peggy,  the  sea-witch,  and  Gipsy,  so  lissom, 

All  dancing  like  ducks  in  the  teeth  of  the  squall, 
With   a  bright  eye  for  Huns,  and  a  Hotchkiss  to 
kiss    *em ; 

For  old  Cap'n  Storm-along's  lord  of  'em  all. 

Look  at  him,  battering  darkness  to  light. 

Look  at  the  fleet  that  he  leads  to  the  fight. 

O,  hearts  that  are  mighty,  in  ships  that  are  small, 

Your  old  Cap'n   Storm-along's  king  of  us  all. 

— Alfred  Noyes,   in   London    Chronicle. 


The  Sword  of  the  Viceroy:  A  Tradition  of  Lima. 
Leaving  the  Palace,   on  the  lowest  stair 

The  Viceroy,   smiling  in   his  dignity, 

Turned  back,  to  bid  it  with  a  glance  good-by. 
He  held  his  sword's  gold  cross,  that  glittered  fair, 
Deep  stains  of  blood  that  sword  was  wont  to  wear, 

In  battle  with  the  Moors,  'neath  Spain's  blue  sky. 

From  its  keen  point  had  spread  that  crimson  dye 
To  its   rich  carven  hilt,  a  treasure  rare. 
An  old  man  came  before  the  Viceroy's  face, 

And  asked  an  alms  of  him,  and  not  in  vain. 
Compassion   made  his   eagle  glance  grow  dim. 
He,  who  descended  poor  from  that  high  place, 

Broke  for  the  beggar  his  rich  sword  in  twain, 
That  he  might  give  the  sculptured  hilt  to  him. 


The  Magnolia. 
Deep  in  the  forest,  full  of  song  and  fragrance, 

Blooms   the   magnolia,    delicate    and   light, 
Like  snowy  wool    among  the  thorns  entangled, 

Or,  on  the  quiet  lake;  a   foam-flake  white. 

Its  vase  is  worthy   of  a   Grecian  maker, 

A  marble  wonder  of  the  classic  days. 
It  shows  its  fine,  firm  roundness,  like  a  lady 

Who  with  bared  breast  her  loveliness  displays. 
Is  it  a  pearl?     Is  it  a  tear?     We  know  not! 

Between  it  and  the  moon,  with  mystery  rife, 
There  is  some  unknown  story  of  enchantment, 

In  which,  perhaps,  a  white  dove  lost  its  life; 

For  it   is  pure  and  white  and   light  and  graceful, 
Like  a  soft  moonbeam  on  a  snowbank  deep, 

That  rests  upon  the  snow   and   mingles  with   it; 
Or  like  a  dove  upon  the  branch  asleep. 


The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Next  Thursday  afternoon,  February  8th,  at 
the  Cort  Theatre,  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  ninety  artists,  under  the  baton  of 
Emil  OberhofTer,  will  give  its  first  concert  in 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Oberhoffer  has  been  the 
conductor  of  this  organization  since  the  day 
of  its  foundation,  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  programme  which  Mr.  Oberhoffer  has 
chosen  for  his  introductory  concert  will  con- 
sist of  overture.  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  by  Bee- 
thoven ;  "Symphony,"  No.  1,  by  Brahms , 
"Concerto"  for  violoncello,  by  Saint-Saens, 
played  by  Cornelius  Van  Vliet,  the  Dutch 
virtuoso,  and  tone  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  by 
Richard  Strauss. 

The  second  concert,  to  be  given  Friday 
afternoon,  February  9th,  will  contain  two 
genuine  novelties.  One  will  be  the  overture, 
"Springtime  of  Love,"  by  Georges  Schumann, 
and  the  other  the  orchestral  fantasie  called 
"Fireworks,"  descriptive  of  a  display  of  fire- 
works at  a  celebration,  by  Stravinsky,  the 
famous  Russian.  Rachmaninoff's  charming 
"Second  Symphony"  and  the  "Symphonie 
Espagnole,"  for  violin  and  orchestra,  with 
Richard  Czerwonky  as  soloist,  will  complete 
the  offering. 

The  final  San  Francisco  concert  is  an- 
nounced for  Sunday  morning,  February  11th, 
at  10 :45  sharp  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House. 
Marcella  Craft  will  sing. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. 


;   Portland.  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfocb,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfoi'e  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


The  Condor's  Dream. 
When  in  the  sky  the  starry  choir  awakes, 
The  condor  perches  on  a  snow-peak's  height. 
The  day's  last  beam  encircles  him  with  light, 
And    at  his    feet   the   echoing  thunder  breaks. 
A   kingly  ornament   his   white   frill   makes; 

His   bold    brow   seems    a   sword-hilt;    prompt    for 

fight, 
Daggers  of  gold  and  ivory,   gleaming  bright. 
His  talons  are,  with  which  his  prey  he  takes. 
Alone  upon  the  peak  be  settles  down, 

Slow  mingling  with  the  mists;  the  aureole 
That  the  last  sun-ray  lent  him  soon  is  flown. 
Then,   shadowy  grown  among  the  shadows  brown, 
He  sinks  into  the  darkness,  as  the  soul 
Sinks  into    the   meditation   when    alone. 
— From    the  Poems  of  Jose  Santos  Chocano. 


The  Flonzaley  Quartet  Soon  to  Appear. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet,  which  has  now 
been  in  existence  thirteen  years  without  a 
single  change  of  membership,  will  give  a  se- 
ries of  three  programmes  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Hall,  the  dates  being  Tuesday  night,  February 
13th,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons, 
February  17th  and  18th. 

Unfortunately  the  delay  in  the  mails  has 
prevented  the  arrival  of  the  programmes  for 
these  concerts,  but  Manager  Greenbaum  prom- 
ises they  will  be  announced  within  a  few  days 
now. 

Season  tickets  for  the  three  Flonzaley 
events  are  $5,  $3.50,  and  $2.25,  and  may  be 
secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Single 
tickets  will  be  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1,  and  are  to 
be  had  next  Thursday  at  both  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  BIdg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


Kavala. 
Kavala,  the  Grecian  seaport  which  has 
figured  so  often  in  press  dispatches  during  the 
past  year,  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  the  remarkable  son  of  an  Albanian 
farmer  whose  career  as  viceroy  of  Egvpt  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
almost  precipitated  Europe  into  a  war  of  na- 
tions such  as  is  now  being  fought  on  battle- 
fields throughout  the  world.  The  house  in 
which  this  witty,  wily  pasha  was  born  in  1769 
is   in   a   narrow,   crooked   street  not   far  from 


the  Turkish  school  which  he  founded,  al- 
though he  himself  never  learned  to  read  or 
write.  In  Roman  days  Kavala  was  known 
as  Neapolis,  and  it  was  here  that  St.  Paul 
landed  on  his  way  from  Samothrace  to 
Philippi,  where  there  was  a  thriving  colony 
of  Christians  to  whom  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  was  addressed.  Prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  Xeapolis  was  the 
seaport  of  Philippi,  whose  ruins  are  to  be 
found  some  ten  miles  from  shore,  on  the 
highway  from  Kavala  to  Thessaly.  Here  the 
fleet  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  was  at  anchor 
during  the  famous  conflict  on  the  fields  of 
Philippi  in  42  B.  C,  when  the  assassinators 
of  Julius  Caesar  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  legions  commanded  by  Antony  and 
Octavius.  Practically  all  that  remains  to  con- 
nect ancient  Xeapolis  with  modern  Kavala  is 
a  Roman  aqueduct  whose  two-tier  arches  still 
convey  water  from  Mt.  Pangeus  to  the  town 
and  citadel. 

««» 

The  history  of  Abyssinia  dates  very  far 
back.  Before  Christ  the  country  formed  part 
of  the  ancient  country  of  Ethiopia.  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  was  an  Abyssinian  queen, 
and  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  claim  descent 
from  her. 


"Do  you  assimilate  your  food,  aunty :" 
"No,  I  doesn't,  sah.  I  pays  cash  down  fo'  it." 
— Baltimore  American. 


Scientists  believe  there  is  enough  salt  in  the 
oceans  to  cover  the  United  States  to  a  depth 
of  8500  feet. 


SCIENCE 

EVERY   piece  of  metal,   or  wood,   or   leather,  or   fabric, 
that  is  built  into  the  Pierce-Arrow   Car  has  its   sepa- 
rate scientific  test,  according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is 
put.     Every    mechanical    principle    embodying    friction, 
torque,    compression,    tension,    deflection,    vibration,    elasticity, 
crystallization,  has  behind  it  exhaustive  calculations  to  apply 
the  principle  involved  or  to  eliminate  the  drawback. 

The  building  of  a  motor  car  such  as  the  Pierce-Arrow  is 
a  problem  in  mechanics,  as  much  as  the  construction  of  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  or  a  tunnel,  or  a  lighthouse,  or  an  office 
building. 

Every  single  part  in  a  Pierce-Arrow  Car  has  had  the 
attention  of  some  expert — first,  as  a  unit,  and  second,  in  its 
relation  to  all  other  parts. 

Each  assembled  unit,  such  as  engine,  transmission  and  rear 
axle  is  tested  for  power  developed  and  quietness  of  operation 
before  being  placed  in  the  chassis.  The  chassis  is  run  on  the 
road  at  least  100  miles  before  being  passed  upon  by  the  final 
expert  tester. 

PIERCE-ARROW 
MOTOR    CARS 

Will  exhibit  at  the  Pacific  Automobile  Show,  February  10th 
to  18th,  Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco 

PIERCE-ARROW  PACIFIC  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

W.  F.  CULBERSON,  Pre.ident 

Geary  at  Polk  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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COOK'S  TOURS 


SOUTH  SEAS 

NEW  ZEALAND— AUSTRALIA 

Returning  via 
MANILA,  CHINA,  JAPAN 

SPECIAL  TOUR  FEBRUARY  14 

Under  Personal  Escort  of 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  STOKES 

Other  Tours  to  the  Orient,  etc. 

Ask  for  Programme 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during'  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco,  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


U.S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  — Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Sailings  every  21  days  —  Feb.  2u.  Mar.  13.  Apr.  3 


Savannah  Restaurant 

246   KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS,    STEAKS, 
OYSTERS,  TOMALES 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

White — Is  your  business  a  paying  one ? 
Black — Yes,  that's  about  all  it  consists  of. — 
Chicago   Herald. 

She — I  wonder  why  men  lie  so.  He — Be- 
cause their  wives  are  so  blamed  inquisitive. — 
Bostoit  Transcript. 

"Oh,  I  just  love  animals;  don't  you?" 
gurgled  the  sweet  young  thing.  "Sure.  let's 
have  a  Welsh  rabbit,"  said  the  accommodating 
youth. — Princeton   Tiger. 

Her  Father — Do  you  think  you  can  make 
my  daughter  happy,  sir  ?  Suitor — Why,  I 
have  already,  haven't  I  ?  I've  asked  her  to 
marry   me. — Boston   Transcript. 

Footpad — Money  or  your  life!  Penuri- 
ous Politician — Money!  Money?  Listen,  old 
top!  Wouldn't  you  sooner  have  a  job  on  the 
police   force? — New    York   Globe. 

"I  know  a  lot  of  people,"  says  the  Philoso- 
pher of  Folly,  "who  are  so  religious  that  they 
hate  anybody  that  belongs  to  any  church  but 
theirs." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Hokus — Guzzler  says  he  doesn't  believe  in 
bearing  other  people's  burdens.  Pokus — No 
wonder.  Guzzler  is  generally  carrying  a  pretty 
good  load  of  his  own. — Lampoon. 

"You  farmers  buy  a  good  many  gold  bricks, 
eh.p"  "Yes,  and  you  city  fellers  buy  a  good 
deal  of  swamp  land.  I  guess  things  are  about 
even." — Louisville  Courier-Journal, 

Willie  Willis — What's  a  "popular  idol,"  pa  ? 
Papa  Willis — It  is  the  fellow  who  is  in  be- 
tween the  fellow  he  has  just  licked  and  the 
fellow  who  is  going  to  lick  him. — Judge. 

Crabshaw — It's  impossible  to  make  a  woman 
happy.  Crawford — Nonsense.  Just  give  her 
all  the  money  she  can  spend.  Crabshaw — 
Didn't  I  just  say  it  was  impossible? — Pitts- 
burg Post. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  good  man  to  run  our 
cold-storage  plant,"  said  the  commission 
merchant.  "You  needn't  look  any  more,"  re- 
plied his  friend.  "Just  engage  our  old  jani- 
tor."— Michigan  Awgawan. 

"Has  your  boy  Josh  completed  his  educa- 
tion?" "I  reckon  so,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "I  don't  sajr  that  he's  got  all  he 
needs,  but  I  suspect  he's  got  about  all  he's 
able  to  hold." — Topeka  Journal. 

"The  GHthers  baby  threw  a  bundle  of  stock 
into    the   fire    yesterday   morning."      "What   a 


OUR  TROOPS  ARE  COMING  HOME 
AND  VILLA  IS  STILL  UNCAUGHT 

•I  Yes,  the  boys  are  marching  back 
to  the  border,  and  it  seems  that 
Villa  is  coming  along  some  distance 
behind.  However,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  safety  of  your  papers, 
etc.  The  place  for  them  is  a  safe 
deposit  box,  and  you  can  rent  one 
for  as  little  as  $4  a  year  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


loss!  It  was  destroyed,  of  course?"  "No; 
GHthers  bought  the  stock  from  a  promoter. 
It  was  too  full  of  water  to  burn." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"Mrs.  Flubdub  says  she  is  going  to  Palm 
Beach  for  a  rest."  "How  inconsistent  people 
are.  Just  as  much  gossip  going  on  there  as 
here." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Now,  my  girl,  don't  rush  hastily  into  mar- 
riage. Marriage  is  a  serious  matter."  "I  get 
you,  grandma.  It's  no  joke  to  go  after  a  di- 
vorce and  have  to  spend  six  months  getting  a 
residence  in  some  far-away  town." — Life. 

"I  suppose  you  built  up  your  colossal  for- 
tune by  attending  strictly  to  your  own  busi- 
ness."   "Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Dustin  Stax.    "But 


I  made  it  my  business  to  keep  informed  as  to 
what  the  other  people  were  doing." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

Yeast — I  see  a  Massachusetts  man  has  a 
parrot  which  has  a  vocabulary  of  seventy-five 
words.  Crimsonbeak — I  didn't  know  there 
were  that  many  swear-words  in  existence." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"What  are  you  whipping  Runt  for?"  asked 
Mrs.  Johnson.  "What  has  he  been  doing?" 
"Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Mr.  Gap 
Johnson  of  Rumpus  Ridge,  Arkansas.  "But 
I'm  going  to  town  this  evening,  and  he's  sure 
to  cut  up  some  devilment  before  I  get  back. 
So  I'm  just  licking  him  now  to  have  it  over 
with." — Judge. 
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Germany's  Challenge  to  Civilization. 
President  Wilson's  reply  to  the  German  government 
was  prompt,  courageous  without  arrogance,  just  in 
spirit,  right  in  temper,  admirable  in  phrase.  Taken  in 
connection  with  his  address  to  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day,  it  places  the  United  States  where  by  right,  by  tra- 
dition, by  policy  it  ought  to  stand,  namely,  as  a  sus- 
tainer  of  the  restraints  that  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion have  placed  upon  warfare.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
more  effective  coming  as  the  climax  of  a  too-protracted 
diplomatic  controversy,  and  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
too-generous  concessions.  The  occasion  called  for 
positive  action;  there  had  been  more  than  enough 
word-mongering.  There  had  grown  up  in  Europe 
the  notion — and  it  was  shared  by  many  of  our  own 
people — that  any  indignity  might  with  impunity  be 
put  over  on  the  United  States.  We  had  become 
under  universal  appraisement  a  people  too  avaricious, 
too  self-centred,  to  maintain  our  rights  by  any  force 
stronger  than  mere  words.  That  the  ruling  powers  in 
Germany  held  us  thus  in  low  esteem  there  have  been 
many  evidences.  From  the  day  when  German  troops 
violated  the  neutral  soil  of  Belgium  in  contempt  of 
a  solemn  compact  of  which  the  United  States  was 
signatory  our  prestige  has  steadily  waned.     We  have 


been  regarded  as  too  cowed  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
or  to  uphold  our  rights.  We  have  been  jibed  at  as  too 
sordid  in  our  eagerness  for  financial  profit.  It  has 
been  a  common  opinion  that  the  exigencies  of  our  do- 
mestic politics  would  restrain  us  from  any  species  of 
positive  action,  no  matter  how  serious  the  emergency 
or  how  imperative  the  call  to  our  national  honor. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  German  government  is 
surprised  and  disconcerted  at  President  Wilson's  reply. 
It  looked  for  tame  submission;  it  finds  resolution  and 
courage.  It  expected  practical  if  not  formal  con- 
sent to  a  ruthless  project;  it  finds,  not  a  weak 
protest,  but  a  definite  threat  of  the  mailed  hand. 
Instead  of  a  paralyzing  example  to  the  neutral  na- 
tions it  hears  an  inspiriting  call  to  arms.  It  sees, 
too,  that  behind  the  President  there  are  a  hundred 
million  people  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  hold  aloft 
the  standard  of  American  honor  and  to  sustain  the  tra- 
ditions of  restraint  which  humanity  has  placed  upon 
the  brutalities  of  war.  It  finds  that  even  the  so-called 
German-American  element  upon  whose  cooperation  it 
has  counted  rivals  the  native  element  in  American  citi- 
zenship in  enthusiastic  devotion  to  our  national  ideals. 


As  yet  we  know  not  what  the  effect  of  these  dis- 
coveries will  be  upon  the  ruling  mind  of  Germany.  In 
its  rage  and  despair  it  may  elect  to  go  forward  in  pur- 
suance of  the  cruel  policy  it  has  proclaimed.  But  it 
can  not  fail  to  read  in  President  Wilson's  answer  and  in 
the  rising  indignation  of  the  neutral  world  a  new  and 
mortal  issue.  That  it  will  dare  face  this  issue  in  the 
spirit  of  last  week's  proclamation  we  gravely  doubt. 
The  Germans  are  a  strong  race,  but  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  existing  organization  of  the  world,  no  race 
is  strong  enough  to  defy  the  universal  judgment,  to 
persistently  outrage  the  universal  sense  of  right.  The 
hope  is  that  Germany  will  be  strong  enough,  not  to 
make  herself  a  pariah  among  the  nations,  but  rather 
to  yield  to  the  limitations  which  all  other  nations  stand 
agreed  are  essential  under  the  standards  of  civilization. 
The  Argonaut  does  not  believe  that  Germany  will  in 
practice  proceed  in  the  course  she  has  proclaimed. 
We  believe  Germany  will  pause  and  consider  and  that, 
accepting  the  counsels  of  sober  second  thought,  she  will 
decline  the  shameful  distinction  of  an  outlaw  among 
the  nations. 

The  proposal  to  brush  aside  that  system  of  common 
agreements  which  has  come  to  general  acceptance  as 
the  law  of  nations  and  to  revert  to  the  brutalities  which 
characterized  warfare  in  the  pre-Christian  era  is  sought 
to  be  justified  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  But  this  plea 
goes  too  far.  Its  logic  would  reduce  the  standards  of 
the  twentieth  century  to  those  of  the  barbarism  which 
ages  ago  ruled  the  world.  What  we  call  civilization 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  system  of  moral  re- 
straints. Nullify  these  restraints  and  the  cruelties  of 
which  the  religion  of  Christ  has  purged  the  modern 
world  would  again  possess  mankind.  The  thing  is 
unthinkable.  The  suggestion  savors  of  madness.  The 
Christian  world  can  not  and  will  not  permit  it.  Upon 
second  thought  we  believe  Germany  herself,  crazed  as 
she  seems  to  be  with  lust  of  pride  and  the  rage  of 
despair,  must  recoil  from  it. 


Necessity  was  the  plea  for  the  rape  of  Belgium. 
Again  necessity  was  the  plea  for  the  atrocities  of 
Poland.  Still  again  necessity  was  urged  in  justification 
for  the  massacre  of  the  Lusitania.  Amazed  and 
staggered  at  these  incidents,  the  neutral  world  failed 
of  its  duty.  But  it  has  had  time  to  consider.  It  has 
taken  sober  thought.  It  now  comprehends  their  enor- 
mity and  it  declares  in  tones  of  righteous  determination 
that  these  ruthless  acts  shall  not  be  duplicated.  Far 
better  that  the   whole  world  should  welter  in  conflict 


than  that  there  should  be  supine  acceptance  of  that 
which  would  turn  back  the  hands  on  time's  dial  and 
drag  mankind  to  the  depths  of  an  unspeakable  de- 
generacy. 

The  plea  of  necessity,  we  repeat,  goes  too  far.  Is 
Germany  prepared,  should  it  be  "necessary"  to  "save 
the  Fatherland,"  to  massacre  her  million  and  more 
prisoners  in  cold  blood  that  German  soldiers  may  be 
fed?  Would  "necessity"  in  the  same  cause  bring  her 
to  murder  her  own  aged  or  otherwise  non-military  and 
non-productive  classes  to  the  end  that  her  fighting  men 
may  be  sustained  ?  These  suggestions,  atrocious  as  they 
are,  are  only  natural  and  inevitable  steps  in  a  scheme 
of  policy  defined  by  the  barbaric  logic  of  necessity. 

If  Germany  can  pursue  her  purposes  in  this  war  only 
by  abandonment  of  all  civilized  restrains  upon  war,  if 
to  go  on  she  must  turn  her  back  upon  considerations  of 
humanity  and  revert  to  the  practices  of  savagery,  then 
she  is  beaten.  A  cause  which  may  not  be  sustained  by 
humane  and  honorable  methods  is  a  cause  definitely 
lost;  and  the  sooner  Germany  heeds  the  principle  and 
adjusts  herself  to  it,  the  better  for  her,  the  better  for 
mankind.  German  success,  upon  the  lines  implied  in 
the  retraction  of  her  pledge  to  the  United  States  made 
in  April  of  last  year,  would  be  the  supreme  calamity 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  would  make  slaves  of  the 
rest  of  the  world;  it  would  make  of  Germany  itself  a 
den  of  merciless,  remorseless  overlords  lusting  for  blood 
and  conquest.  It  would  reduce  the  thing  we  call 
civilization  to  a  memory,  and  in  the  end  it  would  do  for 
Germany  what  tyranny  and  moral  degeneracy  did  for 
Rome.  

From  a  source  of  presumptive  wisdom  and  judgment 
there  comes  the  suggestion  that  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  there  is  "nothing  for  which  we  need 
to  fight."  In  the  face  of  the  Germanic  proclamation  of 
last  week  this  is  an  amazing  assertion.  Small  griev- 
ances indeed  might  be  overlooked,  even  gross  injustice 
might  be  condoned  as  the  product  of  hot  blood.  But  the 
issue  as  defined  in  Germany's  proclamation  of  last  week 
is  above  and  beyond  any  incidents  or  any  accumulation 
of  incidents.  The  issue  is  that  of  civilization  itself. 
Shall  we  in  manly  fashion,  recognizing  our  responsi- 
bility as  one  among  the  custodians  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  civilization,  sustain  the  standards  created 
and  imposed  by  civilization,  or  shall  we  supinely  con- 
sent that  whoever  shall  choose  to  do  so  may  have  leave 
and  license  to  fill  the  world  with  woe,  to  nullify  humane 
standards  and  plunge  the  race  back  into  the  abyss  from 
which  it  has  emerged  through  slow  and  painful  pro- 
cesses? To  limit  the  issue  .to  small  incidents  and  petty 
grievances  is  to  be  blind  and  deaf  to  the  larger — to  the 
real — considerations.  If  the  United  States  shall  be  called 
into  this  war  it  will  be  to  fight,  not  for  advantage,  not 
for  pride,  not  for  revenge,  not  for  any  trivial  or  cheap 
motive,  but  for  the  cause  of  civilization  itself,  menaced 
by  false  logic,  by  inverted  morality,  by  the  superheated 
egotism  of  a  nation  which  seems  to  have  so  far  lost  its 
moral  bearings  as  to  forget  its  duty  alike  to  God  and 
man.  

We  hear  the  question.  What  can  the  United  States 
do  if  Germany  shall  bid  her  defiance  and  dare  her 
resentment?  Very  much  can  the  United  States  do! 
She  can  stimulate  the  Allied  nations  to  new  hopes 
and  new  energies.  She  can  by  her  example  and  its 
inspirations  bring  the  neutral  countries  of  the  earth  to 
participation  in  a  conflict  for  the  preservation  of 
humane  standards  of  warfare.  Coming  down  to  a 
lower  plane  of  action,  she  can  fill  the  war  chests  and 
supply  the  arsenals  of  those  who  are  fighting  to  sus- 
tain the  liberties  of  the  world.  The  American  navy  is 
no  contemptible  thing  and  it  can  be  a  mighty  aii 
guardianing  the  seas.    Our  fleet  of  approximate 
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score  "destroyers"  could  join  actively  in  searching  out 
the  assassins  of  the  sea.  We  are.  indeed,  lacking  in 
preparation  at  many  points,  but  we  have  many  thou- 
sands of  men  of  some  military  experience  and  we  have 
the  means  of  quickly  drilling  and  despatching  them  to 
wherever  their  service  may  count.  Our  facilities  for 
making  and  transporting  munitions  are  of  consequence. 
Unready  as  we  are.  we  are  still  vastly  more  ready  than 
was  England  in  August,  1914.  And  with  our  incal- 
culable resources  and  our  unparalleled  adaptability  we 
could  with  a  disconcerting  swiftness  make  ourselves 
felt  even  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fight.  If,  as  certain 
shallow  critics  would  have  it,  we  are  an  impotent 
nation,  why  the  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  countries 
involved  in  the  war  to  enlist  our  sympathies  and  our 
aid?  True,  we  are  not  a  militant  people.  Our  ideals 
are  the  ideals  of  peace.  Our  ambitions  and  our 
energies  have  long  been  exercised  in  peaceful  spheres. 
But  we  are  a  people  of  abounding  vitality.  We  have  an 
accumulated  and  available  wealth  of  unmeasured 
power.  Enlisted  as  we  shall  be  if  the  issue  shall  be 
forced  upon  us  in  a  war  for  humanity  and  civilization, 
we  shall  make  ourselves  felt — and  woe  to  him  that  shall 
misjudge  us  a  nation  of  craven  cowards! 


Lincoln's  Example. 

One  fact  at  least  stands  demonstrated  and  clear  as 
the  result  of  our  policy  of  paltering  in  the  matter  of 
military  organization  during  the  past  year,  namely, 
the  inadequacy  of  our  military  system.  General  \\  ood  s 
testimony  before  a  congressional  committee  last  week, 
reproduced  in  another  column,  is  illustrative.  "By 
supreme  effort  in  six  months'  time,"  he  said,  "we 
got  158,000  men  to  the  border.  The  country  could  have 
been  eaten  up  by  an  efficient  enemy  in  that  time."  So 
much  for  our  militia  system!  Responding  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  regular  army  had  played  its  part  in 
the  failure,  General  Wood  replied :  "Yes,  and  I  would 
go  after  the  War  Department  with  a  sandbag." 

Continuing.  General  Wood  said  that  "if  the  border 
trouble  had  gone  to  a  real  war  we  would  have  had  to 
reorganize  the  War  Department,  to  create  a  commis- 
sion with  live,  energetic  business  men  upon  it,  to  shake 
the  cobwebs  out  of  the  supply  department  and  get  some 
punch  into  it.  to  convert  it  from  a  wheelless  vehicle  to 
something  that  would  run."  Proceeding,  General  Wood 
declared  the  spirit  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Xationai 
Guard  to  be  all  that  it  should  be,  but  the  system  was 
stupid  and  futile. 

It  is  obvious  to  common  sense  that  a  military  or- 
ganization made  up  of  forty-eight  little  armies,  each 
subordinate  to  a  state  government,  must  lack  the 
spirit  of  cohesion  and  unity.  It  can  not'  be  brought 
to  singleness  of  purpose.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  na- 
tional army  worthy  of  the  name  it  must  be  definitely 
under  national  organization,  subject  singly  and  solely 
to  national  authority. 

We  can  but  question  General  Wood's  suggestion  of 
military  administration  at  the  hands  of  a  special  com- 
mission. The  War  Department  ought  of  itself  to  be  the 
administrative  commission.  Its  head  should  be  a  man 
of  experience  and  energy,  of  high  spirit  and  capacity, 
capable  of  commanding  automatically  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm. What  is  needed  if  we  are  to  go  into  war  is 
not  a  commission  intermediate  between  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  army,  but  a  War  Department  itself 
capable  of  exercising  the  powers  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  active  military  operations.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  navy. 

Our  present  departments  of  war  and  the  navy  are 
organized  upon  a  personal  and  political  basis.  The 
men  at  their  head,  if  not  incompetent,  are  at  least  not 
of  proven  competence.  They  do  not  and  can  never 
command  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  case  of  ineffective  men  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
effective system. 

President  Lincoln  by  his  appointment  of  Secretary 
Stanton  as  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  by  his 
deposition  of  Secretary  Cameron  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment, gave  to  the  country  a  sound  and  inspiring 
illusb  ation  of  submission  to  the  necessities  of  a  war- 
time situation.  Cameron  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
by  p  political  bargain  to  which  he  was  not  a  party,  but 
by  -  hich  he  was  in  a  sense  bound.  Stanton  had  upon 
a  prtvious  occasion  put  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  a  grievous 
>nal  and  professional  slight.     But  when  the  crisis 


came  Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  little  heedful  of  one  con- 
sideration as  of  the  other.  He  pushed  aside  in  the  one 
instance  the  claims  of  the  politician  and  in  the  other 
he  waived  the  point  of  personal  affront.  He  reorgan- 
ized the  administration  of  army  and  navy  to  meet,  not 
obligations  political  or  personal,  but  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  Mr.  Wilson  will  do  well  to  take  heed 
of  this  example  and  to  profit  by  it. 


The  Retirement  of  Mr.  Baker. 

There  is  an  interesting  inside  to  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Baker  of  Baltimore  from  the  Shipping  Board.  The 
storv  given  out  is  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Baker  re- 
signed in  a  huff  because  he  was  not  made  chairman 
of  the  board.  But  this  is  only  a  half-truth.  The  issue, 
indeed,  turned  upon  the  chairmanship.  But  the  parties 
to  it  were  only  incidentally  Mr.  Baker  of  Baltimore 
and  Mr.  Denman  of  San  Francisco.  As  the  shipping 
bill  was  originally  presented  it  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury  and  certain  other  government 
officials  should  be  members  of  the  commission.  The 
purpose  was  to  give  Secretary  McAdoo,  the  chief  agi- 
tator for  the  project,  authority  in  and  over  the  board. 
This  was  debated  thoroughly  in  Congress,  the  final 
determination  being  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  grant 
so  much  authority  to  a  cabinet  officer.  The  congres- 
sional judgment  was  that  the  Shipping  Board  should 
be  as  independent  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Mr.  McAdoo  was  intentionally  and  deliber- 
ately cut  out,  the  law  as  finally  enacted  providing  that 
the  five  commissioners  who  compose  the  board  should 
make  up  their  own  organization. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  is  somewhat  of  an  idealist,  never 
having  held  office  before,  innocently  thought  that  the 
law  meant  what  it  said.  But  before  the  commission 
had  got  together  Mr.  McAdoo  sent  for  Mr.  Baker 
and  served  notice  upon  him  that  "the  Administration" 
desired  that  Mr.  Baker,  who  by  common  consent  as 
the  most  experienced  shipping  man  on  the  board  was 
expected  to  be  chairman,  should  get  out  of  the  way  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Denman.  The  theory  being  that  the 
choice  of  Commissioner  Denman  would  be  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Pacific  Coast — this  solicitude  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  by  the  way,  dating  from  November.  Baker, 
feeling  that  he  had  been  snubbed,  promptly  resigned. 

The  arrangement  by  which  Denman  was  made  chair- 
man instead  of  Baker  was  engineered  by  McAdoo  and 
the  common  belief  at  Washington  is  that  his  (Mc- 
Adoo's  i  expectation  is  to  stand  in  the  attitude  of 
guide,  philosopher,  and  dictator  to  the  board.  This  may 
not  be  found  in  practice  to  be  a  trick  easily  turned. 
Mr.  Denman  is  quite  as  positive  a  man  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo: a  man  of  vastly  better  talents  and  stronger 
character;  and  in  the  give-and-take  of  official  relation- 
ships he  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  his  way  as  Mr. 
McAdoo.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  McAdoo,  if  he  has  in- 
deed expected  subserviency  in  Chairman  Denman,  will 
find  that  he  has  caught  a  Tartar. 


The  Traffic  in  Indulgences. 

Testifying  recently  before  the  grand  jury  of  Ala- 
meda County,  Oakland's  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Petersen, 
declared  that  in  his  presence  Commissioner  Jackson 
instructed  former  police  chief  Woods  to  permit  Chi- 
nese lotteries  to  open  up,  and  that  acting  upon  these 
orders  Woods  had  brought  518,000  into  the  city  treasury 
from  fines  collected  from  lottery  promoters  and  letter,' 
raiders,  all  within  three  months — a  tribute  which  at 
this  rate  would  yield  to  the  city  a  revenue  of  $72,000 
per  year.  The  Oakland  Enquirer  in  satirical  mood  char- 
acterizes this  selling  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  immuni- 
ties as  "a  brilliant  conception  of  councilmanic  states- 
manship."    The  Enquirer  goes  on  to  say: 

The  scheme  lacks  completeness.  *  *  *  If  we  are  to  go 
into  a  scheme  of  city  support  through  vice  licensing,  through 
raid  levies  or  otherwise,  as  means  of  gathering  tribute,  we 
should  introduce  a  comprehensive  system  :  one  that  would  ex- 
haust the  possibilities  of  the  enterprise.  Why  not  permit  all 
kinds  of  vice — burglary",  blackmail,  intimidation,  arson,  hold- 
ups, etc,  etc.,  and  why  not  auction  these  privileges  to  the 
highest  bidder?  Why  not  sell  one  privilege  to  one  syndi- 
cate and  another  to  another  syndicate,  or  why  not  sell  privi- 
leges by  the  block,  or  by  the  street,  or  for  weekly,  monthly, 
or  annual  periods?  Why  not  offer  small  units  which  would 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  ?  Perhaps  in  this  way  we  could 
not  only  pay  the  entire  city  government  expense,  but  have  a 
little  something  left  over  for  other  charities. 

The  city  hall  wTould  bring  something  for  a  main  saloon, 
the  auditorium  something  for  a  big  gambling  joint,  the  fire 
department  buildings  throughout  the  city  a  handsome  return 


for   "resorts,"   and   the   parks  something   for  out-of-door   free- 
for-all,   cut-loose.     Gee  whiz ! 

Proceeding,  the  Enquirer  further  points  a  way  to 
still  other  sources  of  municipal  profit: 

Why  not  license  handy  gents  to  "work"  certain  theatre 
crowds,  certain  throngs  at  store  entrances,  certain  church  con- 
gregations, certain  crowded  streets,  block  by  block  ?  Suppose 
we  place  city  checkers  at  these  places,  or  furnish  the  licenses 
with  register  bells  and  have  collectors  for  the  city  at  con- 
venient intervals,  holding  tin  cups  to  receive  the  robbers'  fee? 

It  might  be  well  for  the  city  to  furnish  lists  of  timid 
citizens  who  might  be  scared  into  leaving  certain  demanded 
sums  in  named  places,  under  penalty  of  being  blown  to  king- 
dom come,  for  reasonable  prices.  Lists  of  homes  containing 
fat  pickings,  lists  of  banks  with  frail  vaults,  and  lists  of  men 
and  women  of  frail  physique — all  these  possibilities  should 
be  remembered,  in  the  great  philanthropic  plan  of  reducing 
taxation,  which  Statesman  Jackson  and  some  of  his  associates 
are  said  to  be  wedded  to. 

If  we  are  going  into  the  vice  farming  business.  let's  show 
some  perspicacity,  some  speed,  some  class.  Let's  not  be 
boneheads  and  rubes  in  the  sight  of  the  vigilant  gentry  of 
darkness  and  the  votaries  of  frenzied  finance.  Let's  be  a 
hero  in  the  strife,  or  bust  something. 


Reciprocal  Obligations. 

By  common  consent,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  the 
issue  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  held 
above  partisan  or  other  small  considerations.  Now  as 
always  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  national  honor  the 
country  has  practically  but  one  voice.  That  voice  to- 
day is  with  the  President  and  it  will  sustain  him  in 
the  policy  of  patriotic  courage  suggested  in  his  answer 
to  Germany  and  his  concurrent  address  to  the  Senate. 
A  few  professional  malcontents  may  pipe  feebly  in  pro- 
test, but  they  will  be  overslaughed  by  the  chorus  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  If  it  shall  come  to  war  all  the 
country's  resources  of  sympathy,  of  spirit,  of  manhood, 
of  money,  of  organized  industry,  will  be  at  the  call  of 
the  President. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Wilson  owes  something  in 
return  to  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  It  will  be  his 
dutv  to  employ  the  resources  so  freely  placed  in  his 
hand  in  the  spirit  of  those  by  whom  the  sacrifice  is 
made.  If  he  shall  enter  upon  war  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
carry  through  to  the  end  courageously,  steadfastly,  per- 
sistently the  purposes  of  those  who  enlist  under  his 
leadership.  There  must  be  no  duplication  of  the  enter- 
prise which  half  a  year  ago  moved  into  Mexico  in 
pursuit  of  Villa  and  which  returned  on  Monday  of 
this  week  empty-handed  and  depleted.  Once  war  shall 
have  begun  there  must  be  no  turning  back  until  its 
purposes  shall  have  been  achieved. 

War  will  call  for  prodigious  sacrifices.  Youth  and 
hardihood  must  go  to  the  front.  Fathers  and  mothers 
must  yield  up  their  sons.  The  treasure  of  the  country 
will  be  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. And  to  the  end  that  these  sacrifices  shall  be  sus- 
tained with  spirit,  it  is  due  that  the  commanding 
powers  of  the  government  shall  be  so  placed  and 
shaped  as  to  sustain  universal  confidence.  There  must 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  departments  of  state, 
of  the  army,  and  of  the  navy  men  of  proven  capacity. 
of  experience,  of  high  public  and  private  approval. 
The  occasion  will  call  for  our  best  statecraft,  our  best 
powers  of  judgment,  of  administration,  of  action.  It 
is  not  a  time  when  anybody,  least  of  all  the  President, 
should  palter  for  a  single  moment  in  consideration  of 
political  or  personal  motives. 

To  speak  with  entire  candor,  our  state,  war,  and 
navy  departments  should  be  reorganized.  Whatever 
may  be  the  judgments  or  obligations  of  the  President, 
the  public  has  a  limited  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of 
Secretary  Lansing,  of  Secretary  Baker,  and  of  Secre- 
tary Daniels.  The  universal  feeling  is  that  these  great 
and  essential  departments  are  in  weak  and  inexpert 
hands.  The  President  ought  to  know  the  fact — surely 
he  must  know  it.  And  knowing  it.  his  duty  is  plain. 
The  patriotic  response  to  his  now-declared  policy  of 
courage  and  determination  imposes  upon  him  an  obli- 
gation which  he  must  not  decline  and  which  he  can  not 
in  consistency  long  postpone. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  claim  that  utilities  publicly  owned  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation  is  founded  in  the  wish  to  conceal 
the  true  relationship  of  the  system  of  public  ownership 
to  the  public  welfare.  If  we  are  to  observe  the  system 
of  public  ownership  in  contrast  with  the  system  of  pri- 
vate ownership,  we  must  subject  both  to  the  same  gen- 
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eral  scheme  of  accounting.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  the  Municipal  Railway  in  Geary  Street.  When  the 
city  proposed  to  build  this  line  private  capital  stood 
readv  to  pay  the  city  a  large  bonus  for  use  of  Geary 
Street  and  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  its  regular 
share  to  the  public  purse  under  the  universal  tax  system. 
Now  if  we  are  to  discover  the  real  cost  of  the  municipal 
system  there  must  be  added  to  the  ordinary  charges  of 
the  municipal  road  the  sums  lost  through  rejection  of 
the  private  bid  and  of  the  taxes  which  a  private  com- 
pany would  have  been  required  to  pay.  It  would  seem 
that  there  could  be  no  object  in  concealing  the  facts 
as  they  relate  to  the  system  of  municipal  ownership, 
whether  favorable  or  otherwise.  But,  strangely  enough. 
this  is  precisely  what  the  municipal  administration  "is 
desirous  of  doing.  Its  eagerness  "to  make  a  showing" 
for  municipal  ownership  would  be  incomprehensible 
were  we  not  familiar  with  the  bias  which  partisanship 
imposes   and  with  the  smallness  of  the  administrative 

mind.  

The  Aero  Club  of  America  enthusiastically  approves 
the  proposal  to  establish  an  aeroplane  mail  service  be- 
tween Xew  York  and  Chicago.  The  project  is  not  so 
much  inspired  by  hopes  of  expediting  transmission  of 
mails  as  bv  the  idea  of  maintaining  a  training  school 
for  aviators.  The  advantages  of  the  proposal  under 
this  view  are  obvious.  It  might  mean  very  much  for 
the  efficiency  of  aerial  service  in  war  if  we  had  upon 
call  a  group  of  fliers  trained  to  the  vicissitudes  of  dis- 
tance, elevation,  and  weather  by  regular  employment  in 
a  definite  service  like  that  of  carrying  the  mails. 


Calexico.  The  former  is  nominally  the  capital  of 
Lower  California,  but  practically  the  seat  of  Lr"\vrn- 
ment  has  been  transferred  to  Calexico. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  operation  of" 
new  bone-dry  legislation  just  enacted  in  our  neigh- 
boring states  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  Washing- 
ton it  is  a  crime  to  have  alcoholic  liquors  in  possession. 
In  Oregon  all  traffic,  including  sale  and  transporta- 
tion, is  prohibited,  but  private  stocks  are  not  subject 
to  seizure.  The  real  test  of  the  new  laws  will  come 
with  efforts  to  enforce  them.  Persons  charged  with 
violation  of  the  laws  may  call  for  trial  by  jury,  and  it 
is  at  this  point  that  prohibitory  regulations  usually 
break  down.  

In  Oklahoma  the  forces  formerly  behind  prohibition 
are  now  addressing  their  energies  to  other  forms  of 
social  regulation.  Tobacco  is  the  next  evil  on  the  list. 
A  campaign  is  on  and  if  it  can  be  put  over  it  will  in- 
spire like  efforts  elsewhere.  The  Oregon  legislature 
is  already  struggling  with  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
cigarettes,  and  it  makes  strong  appeal  on  the  basis  of 
a  report  by  the  superintendent  of  the  state  training 
school  to  the  effect  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  delin- 
quents committed  to  that  institution  are  cigarette  users, 
while  fifty  per  cent,  are  slaves  to  the  habit,  many  of 
them  being  under  twelve  years  of  age. 


It  is  estimated  that  eight  million  persons  now  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  represent- 
ing half  the  wage-earning  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  will  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Of 
course  they  will  not  all  be  dismissed  at  once.  But  how- 
ever carefully  it  may  be  done,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
tremendous  disturbance  in  the  industrial  system  of  the 
country.  

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  one  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
has  been  amusing  himself  in  the  sphere  of  prophecy. 
"The  Republican  party."  he  says,  "has  won  many  a 
campaign  on  the  tariff  issue  and  it  can  win  more  in 
the  future."  But  he  thinks  Mr.  Wilson  is  going  to 
attempt  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  them.  "In  my 
opinion,"  he  says,  "the  President  is  already  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  term  and  I  predict  that  inside  the  next 
four  years  he  will  be  the  most  pronounced  protectionist 
in  the  nation."  He  adds  the  reflection  that  "any  sort 
of  an  acrobatic  stunt  is  possible  with  the  Democratic 
party."  

Governor  Cantu  of  Lower  California,  who  in  the 
present  confused  status  of  Mexican  affairs  is  an  abso- 
lute dictator,  holding  in  his  own  hand  powers  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive — all  on  the  basis  of  mili- 
tary force — is  a  very  much  up-to-date  ruler.  His  latest 
enterprise  is  to  make  a  bid  for  tourist  traffic  in  the 
hope  of  increasing  his  revenues.  He  is  making  a  mili- 
tary road  which  can  not  fail  to  attract  motorists  over 
the    mountains    which    lie    between    Tia     Tuana     and 


If  we  may  judge  from  the  tremor  of  excitement  that  has 
followed  Germany's  declaration  of  a  submarine  blockade  of 
Great  Britain  it  would  seem  that  the  public  susceptibility  to 
bluff  is  just  as  great  as  ever  it  was.  Indeed  it  would  appear 
to  be  almost   limitless.  

Let  us  look  for  a  mnment  at  the  theory  upon  which  the 
present  situation  may  be  said  to  rest.  Early  in  the  war  Ger- 
many declared  a  submarine  blockade  of  Great  Britain,  just  as 
she  has  done  now,  and  she  proceeded  to  put  it  into  effect  with 
all  the  force  at  her  command.  She  sank  a  great  number  of 
ships — the  exact  number  does  not  matter — and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  raised  an  acute  problem  for  the  British  au- 
thorities, who  were  already  facing  a  transportation  difficulty 
as  a  result  of  the  detachment  of  a  large  amount  of  shipping 
for  army  supply  purposes.  We  do  not  know  just  how  great 
that  difficulty  actually  was,  seeing  that  we  have  no  precise  in- 
formation as  to  the  output  from  the  British  shipbuilding 
yards.  At  the  same  time  we  may  remember  that  those  yards 
are  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  world,  and  that  under 
the  spur  of  necessity  they  could  turn  out  an  unprecedented 
number  of  craft.  But  at  least  one  thing  is  certain.  Germany 
was  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  with  her  submarines. 
but  she  was  not  able  to  establish  an  effective  blockade  nor 
anything  like  one.  An  army  of  ships  continued  to  pass  in 
and  out  of  British  ports,  and  the  utmost  that  the  submarines 
were  able  to  do  was  to  sink  a  small  proportion  of  them. 


Then  came  the  American  protest  and  the  resulting  promise 
of  Germany  that  she  would  curb  her  submarines  and  keep 
their  activities  within  the  limits  of  international  law.  It  was 
hailed  as  a  triumph  for  American  diplomacy.  Patience  and 
forbearance,  we  were  told,  had  been  rewarded,  and  we  were 
asked  to  admire  a  diplomatic  skill  that  had  secured  so  great 
a  victory  for  American  rights  and  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  validity  of  the 
pledge  was  open  to  doubt.  Several  ships  were  sunk  in  direct 
violation  of  the  undertaking,  and  although  every  allowance 
had  to  be  made  for  the  mistakes  inseparable  from  warfare 
of  this  kind,  it  sceemd  as  though  the  German  pledge  were 
being  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  In- 
deed there  were  those  who  asserted  at  the  time  that  Ger- 
many's modification  of  her  submarine  war  was  not  due  to  a 
deference  to  American  wishes,  but  to  the  fact  that  she  had  no 
more  submarines,  and  that  the  American  protest  came  at  a 
timely  moment  to  conceal  that  fact.  For  we  must  remember 
that  the  war  against  the  submarines  had  been  an  unceasiug 
one.  Innumerable  devices  had  been  employed  with  more  or 
less  effect.  The  surface  of  the  sea  was  combed  with  armed 
motor  boats,  trawlers,  and  destroyers.  Hundreds  of  miles  of 
wire  netting  were  suspended  beneath  the  surface  and  marked 
with  bell  buoys.  Rope  trailers  were  employed  to  foul  the 
propellers,  and  there  were  ingenious  acoustic  appliances  by 
which  the  throb  of  the  submarine  engines  could  be  heard  from 
considerable  distances.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  British 
admiralty  to  conceal  its  submarine  captures,  and  therefore  we 
do  not  know  how  many  of  these  craft  were  actually  taken. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  number  must  have  been  a  consider- 
able one.  Indeed  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
work  of  destruction  kept  apace  with  that  of  manufacture 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  war  and  even  that  Germany 
had  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  keep  her  submarine  fleet 
at   an   effective   size.  

Therefore  we  may  say  that  the  theory  upon  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  blockade  seems  to  rest  is  not  one  that 
we  can  accept  without  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  during  the  last  few  months  Ger- 
many has  been  building  and  storing  a  fleet  of  new  sub- 
marines and  that  she  has  been  holding  them  in  leash,  so  to 
speak,  in  deference  to  her  agreement  with  Washington,  an 
agreement  that,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  broken  again  and 
again.  Having  now  terminated  that  agreement,  she  has  un- 
leashed these  craft,  and  as  a  result  of  their  activities  she 
expects  to  establish  a  cordon  around  the  war  zone  and  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  all  ships  of  whatsoever  nationality. 
Indeed  we  have  a  story  from  a  Dutch  correspondent  for  whose 
imaginative  and  creative  vision  it  would  be  hard  to  have  too 
great  a  respect  and  who  tells  us  of  having  seen  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  new  submarines,  steaming  on  the  surface  and  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  westward. 


Xow  in  whatever  direction  our  sympathies  may  lie  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  submerge  our  common  sense.  The 
probabilities  ought  to  be  accorded  at  least  a  hearing.  And 
the  probabilities  are  not  at  all  in  favor  of  this  new  fleet,  or 
of  anything  else  that  is  new  except  a  determination  to  sink 
such  few  ships  as  have  hitherto  been  immune — and  they  are 
very  few  indeed — and  to  abolish  such  slight  restraints  as  have 
been  allowed  to  exist.  If  the  submarine  war  had  been  wholly 
suspended  we  might  indeed  believe  that  it  would  now  be  re- 
sumed. But  it  has  not  been  suspended  tor  a  single  day. 
On  the  contrary  it  has  been  waged  steadily  and  relentlessly. 
Xearly  every  morning  we  have  read  the  printed  tale  of  de- 
stroyed ships,  and  even  though  most  of  them  have  been  in- 
significant trawlers  it  has  been  entirely  evident  that  the  "  ii-r- 
man  naval  authorities  have  been  doing  their  utmost  to  cripple 


the  British  marine  and  to  establish  an  effective  blockade  of 
the   British  isles.      But  we  are  now  believe  that  they 

have  been  using  only  a  fraction  of  their  submarine  strength, 
that  they  have  been  keeping  a  vast  fleet  of  U  boats  in  reserve 
and  that  this  fleet  is  about  to  be  thrown  as  a  determining 
factor  into  the  struggle.  We  need  not  have  any  doubt  at 
all  that  Germany  has  been  building  submarines.  Of  course 
she  has.  She  has  been  using  her  unsurpassed  energies  and 
skill  and  resourcefulness  in  strengthening  an  arm  from  which 
she  reasonably  hoped  so  much.  But  it  is  unlikely  to  the  last 
extent  that  she  has  been  storing  these  boats  or  reserving  them 
for  some  new  eventuality.  It  is  unlikely  to  the  last  extent 
that  she  has  at  any  time  refrained  from  using  any  weapon  at 
her  disposal.  It  is  unlikely  to  the  last  extent  that  she  is  now 
in  a  position  to  make  any  new  departure,  to  display  any  new 
and  hitherto  undisplaced  strength  except  in  the  single  respect 
of  sinking  those  few  ships  that  have  until  now  been  theo- 
retically immune.  In  other  words  Germany's  whole  submarine 
strength  has  been  continuously  at  sea.  Her  threat  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  kind  of  sea  warfare  belongs  to  the  quite  legitimate 
category   of  bluff.  

The  reasons  for  such  a  policy  of  bluff  are  quite  evident. 
It  was  intended  in  the  first  place  to  influence  the  authorities 
at  Washington  and  to  spur  them  to  greater  efforts  to  secure 
the  calling  of  a  peace  conference.  Into  the  merits  of  a  policy 
that  gave  to  Germany  the  conviction  of  what  may  be  called 
American  malleability  there  is  no  need  here  to  enter,  but  we 
may  reasonably  believe  that  Germany  did  not  foresee  the 
present  diplomatic  break.  She  did  see  that  her  efforts  to 
inaugurate  a  peace  conference  were  at  a  standstill,  and  that 
the  President  was  apparently  disinclined  to  add  another  to 
the  steps  that  he  had  already  taken  or  to  combat  the  resolve 
of  the  Allies  as  embodied  in  their  latest  notes.  She  believed 
that  the  threat  of  a  ruthless  submarine  war  would  spur  the 
President  to  yet  further  effort  and  that  his  humanitarian 
pacifism  would  be  stimulated  to  find  some  way  to  ward  off 
the  contemplated  horrors.  This  at  least  is  the  view  put  for- 
ward by  German  apologists  at  Washington,  and  it  is  a  view 
th.tt  is  sustained  by  the  probabilities.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  Germany  is  insensible  to  the  vast  moral  force  that  is 
released  against  her  by  the  action  of  the  President  or  that 
she  would  lightly  incur  it.  Xor  did  she  lightly  incur  it. 
She  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  so  released.  She  ex- 
pected a  remonstrance,  a  protest,  but  not  a  rupture.  She 
hoped  to  invoke  a  new  access  of  American  energies  in  favor 
of  a  conference.  She  hoped  that  the  door  of  negotiation  that 
seemed  to  be  closed  might  once  more  be  forced  open  by  the 
pressure  of  American  humanitarianism.  Certainly  she  did 
not  intend  the  incredible  blunder  of  forcing  America  from 
a  benevolent  neutrality  to  an  active  hostility.  She  did  not 
intend  to  forfeit  the  benefit  of  American  benevolence  at  a 
peace  conference,  the  greatest  of  all  her  possible  assets  at 
such  a  conference.  

But  there  is  another  reason,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
necessity  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  German  public  from  the 
food  situation  and  from  the  discouraging  aspect  of  the  battle- 
fields. Ever  since  the  supposed  acquiescence  in  the  American 
demand  for  a  mitigation  of  the  submarine  war  the  German 
public  has  been  buoyed  by  the  belief  that  their  government 
had  been  persuaded  to  renounce  the  use  of  a  weapon  that 
might  bring  victory  and  to  which  recourse  might  be  had  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  should  demand  it.  We.  too, 
have  believed  the  same  thing,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  con- 
stant evidences  that  this  weapon  had  not  been  renounced,  of 
the  long  list  of  ships  sunk  without  warning,  and  of  Ameri- 
can lives  sacrificed  without  the  possibility  of  salvage.  There 
is  no  need  to  recount  those  ships  or  those  lives.  They  are 
being  printed  in  every  newspaper  in  the  country.  We  have 
grown  so  inured  to  these  incidents  that  we  hardly  notice  them. 
They  have  become  mere  war  bulletins  and  nothing  more. 
None  the  less  the  German  public  has  been  taught  to  look  hope- 
t'ullv  to  a  weapon  that  might  at  the  moment  be  in  disuse,  but 
that  was  always  available  at  a  crisis.  And  now  the  time  has 
come  to  enhearten  them  by  the  assurance  that  there  will  be 
no  more  restraints,  no  more  deferences  to  neutral  opinion,  no 
more  reluctances  to  strike  in  any  and  every  way  at  any  and 
every   vulnerable   point.        

For  such  reasons  we  need  not  expect  any  wide  or  sudden 
extension  of  the  submarine  war.  There  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  other  change  than  the  abrogation  of  those  slight  and 
shadowy  immunities  that  have  existed  since  the  first  Ameri- 
can protest.  There  will  be  no  blockade  of  the  British  or 
any  other  coast  in  the  sense  in  which  a  blockade  means  a 
supervision  so  effective  that  only  a  few  agile  blockade  runners 
can  escape  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  Germany  is  better  able  to 
establish  such  a  blockade  than  she  was  thr^c  months  ago. 
Things  will  go  on  pretty  much  as  the\  did  before,  so  far  as 
this  aspect  of  the  war  is  concerned.  Germany  will  continue 
to  send  out  every  available  submarine  as  soon  as  it  is  launched, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  those  submarines  are  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  size  and  heavier  armament.  But  if  their 
armament  is  designed  to  resist  such  guns  as  may  be  carried 
by  merchant  ships  then  the  guns  also  will  be  increased 
weight.  As  was  said  last  week,  there  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose  that  a  merchant  ship  must  necessarily 
succumb  to  the  attack  of  a  submarine.  On  the  contrary  a  mer- 
chant ship  with  three  or  four  guns  is  in  much  the  1 
position.  The  hope  of  the  submarine  i*  to  escape  detection 
until  it  can  manoeuvre  itself  into  place  for  the  discharge  of  a 
torpedo,   and   it    is   by    no   means   easy    I  m    at 

a  moving  object   that   may   be.    and   that    probabh 
a  zigzag  course.      Many   a  torpedo   has  been   i 
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astern  or  ahead  of  its  victim  and  so  be  lost  If  a  submarine 
wishes  to  use  her  guns  she  must  fully  expose  herself  before 
she  can  even  take  aim,  and  in  that  event  the  odds  are  greatly 
against  her  if  her  victim  is  armed.  Great  Britain  is  known  to 
be  using  motor  boats — the  suggestion,  I  believe,  of  a  Cali- 
fornian — and  their  number  has  been  placed  at  four  thousand- 
These  boats  are  efficiently  armed  and  of  great  speed.  Their 
draft  is  so  low  and  their  course  so  erratic  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  hit  them  with  a  torpedo,  and  in  a  duel  with 
guns  the  odds  are  immensely  in  their  favor.  Even  if  we 
were  to  accede  to  all  the  claims  now  made  on  behalf  of  the 
German  submarines,  their  number,  size,  armament,  and  every- 
thing else,  the  advantage  would  still  rest  largely  with  the 
defenders.  And  we  may  also  remember  that  even  if  Germany 
has  exercised  self-denial  in  the  selection  of  her  victims, 
which  is  far  from  being  a  ecrtainty,  England  also  has  re- 
frained from  arming  her  merchant  ships  for  offensive  pur- 
poses and  in  deference  to  the  same  international  law  invoked 
by   the   American   protest   to    Germany. 


A  Washington  bulletin  dated  January  2Sth  and  giving  the 
views  of  American  military  experts  on  the  forthcoming  cam- 
paign seems  to  coincide  almost  exactly  with  the  forecast  re- 
cently printed  in  this  column.  There  will  be  no  German 
offensive  in  the  West,  say  these  experts.  The  recent  German 
attack  on  Verdun  was  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the 
French  were  preparing  a  forward  move  from  this  particular 
area  and  presumably  in  the  direction  of  Metz,  and  it  was 
considered  necessary"  to  discover  its  nature  and  to  embarrass 
its  plans.  The  weak  spots  in  the  West  from  the  German 
point  of  view  are  considered  to  be  Verdun  and  the  Ancre 
River,  but  there  will  be  no  departure  from  the  German  re- 
solve to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  the  West  and  to  reserve 
whatever  strength  can  be  concentrated  for  an  attack  in  the 
East  and  presumably  in  the  direction  of  Odessa.  If  the  Ger- 
mans could  move  northward  across  the  Danube  into  Bes- 
sarabia it  would  not  only  be  a  menace  to  the  Russian  fleet,  but 
it  would  also  enable  German  submarines  to  enter  the  Black 
Sea  and  so  come  to  the  relief  of  Constantinople,  which  is  now- 
blockaded  by  the  Russian  ships.  At  the  same  time,  say  the 
Washington  experts,  Germany  may  be  expected  to  strike  some 
heavy  blows  in  the  West  wherever  the  opportunity  may  pre- 
sent  itself.  

The  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  food  blockade  must  be 
kept  carefully  apart  from  the  wider  question  of  the  methods 
by  which  that  blockade  is  secured.  The  starvation  of  a  civil 
population  by  the  closing  of  its  trade  routes  is  a  rightful 
and  incontestable  act  of  war.  But  it  must  not  be  done  in 
such  a  way  as  to  violate  the  recognized  laws  of  war.  Thus 
Great  Britain  is  well  within  her  rights  in  stopping  all  direct 
importations  of  food  into  Germany,  whether  that  food  be  in- 
tended for  soldiers  or  civilians.  Germany  has  an  equal  right 
to  retaliate  by  a  blockade  of  the  British  coast,  but  neither 
Great  Britain  nor  Germany  has  the  right  to  enforce  such  a 
blockade  by  the  sinking  of  merchant  ships  without  due  regard 
to  the  lives  of  those  on  board.  All  complaints  against  the 
starving  of  a  nation  are  therefore  invalid,  and  usually  they 
are  known  to  be  invalid  by  those  who  make  them.  They  are 
intended  as  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  uninformed. 
Regarding  the  war  right  to  "starve  a  nation"  we  have  the 
statement  made  by  Count  Caprivi  to  the  Reichstag  in  1892, 
which  should  effectually  dispose  of  all  complaints  of  this  kind. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  chancellor  said:  "A  country  may  be 
dependent  for  her  food  or  for  her  raw  produce  upon  her 
trade ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  trade.  .  .  .  The  private  introduction  of  provisions 
into  Paris  was  prohibited  during  the  siege,  and  in  the  same 
way  a  nation  would  be  justified  in  preventing  the  import  of 
food  and  raw  produce."  The  sufferings  of  Paris  and  of 
Strassburg  during  the  absolute  food  blockade  enforced  by  Ger- 
many in  the  last  war  are  matters  of  history,  but  no  one  con- 
tended that  Germany  had  violated  the  rules  of  war. 

San  Francisco,  February  7,  191".  Sidney  Coryx. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 


Public  Attention   Is  Slowly  Being   Focused  on  Our  Military 
Failures. 


All  of  the  Eskimo  carving  today  is  done  with  steel 
tools,  but  there  is  work  in  existence  that  dates  back  to 
the  Stone  Age.  The  older  Eskimos  say  that  their  an- 
cestors used  tools  of  flint,  and  it  is  known  that  they 
have  been  carving  ivory  for  many  generations.  Some 
of  the  very  poorest  of  them  and  those  that  live  in  the 
most  out-of-the-way  places  are  noted  for  their  work  of 
this  kind.  They  seem  to  do  it  for  pastime,  and  make 
many  toys  and  dolls  for  their  children.  They  have  a 
way  of  softening  the  bone,  horn,  or  ivory  before  they 
work  it,  and  to  make  the  carvings  more  distinct  they 
etch  lines  on  the  surface  with  a  black  paint  made  of  a 
mixture  of  gunpowder  and  blood.  This,  when  put  on 
the  freshly  cut  bone,  makes  a  permanent  stain. 


One  of  the  interesting  little  incidents  in  the  shipping 
trade  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been  the  rise 
of  the  firm  of  Brys  &  Gilsen,  Limited.  Escaping  from 
Antwerp  in  a  tug  before  the  German  occupation  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  gold,  the  principals  established 
themselves  in  London.  The  company  did  not  appear  in 
Lloyc  s  Register  for  1914  as  a  steamship  owner,  but  in 
the  1915  volume  it  appeared  as  the  owner  of  twenty- 
seven  steamships,  and  in  the  volume  issued  last  July 
a?  t  e  owner  of  thirty-five  steamships.  Since  then  fur- 
ther vessels  have  been  added  to  the  fleet,  making  the 
ital  thirty-nine.     Many  of  these  were  acquired  from 

ritish  owners. 


The  problem  of  national  defense  passes  overnight 
from  the  domain  of  the  academic  to  that  of  the  prac- 
tical and  the  imminent.  The  mobilization  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  on  the  Mexican  border  compelled  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  not  because  it  was  impressive, 
but  because  it  was  first  ridiculous  and  then  because  it 
was  tragical.  The  American  force,  with  all  the  valor 
and  the  endurance  that  the  most  exacting  could  demand, 
was  useless  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  it  was  even 
worse  than  useless  because  the  men  who  composed  it 
were  dispirited  and  discouraged  by  lack  of  organiza- 
tion, of  munitions,  of  even-thing  that  supplies  the  ma- 
terial background  to  war. 

That  the  public  suspicion  of  unreadiness  and  in- 
efficiency was  not  ill-founded  is  now  translated  into 
knowledge  by  the  testimony  of  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood  before  the  Senate  Universal  Training  Sub-Com- 
mittee, delivered  on  January  31st.  General  Wood  said 
that  the  guard  system  was  "vicious  and  indefensible" 
because  of  its  inherent  defects: 

In  response  to  questions  by  Senator  Lee  of  Maryland,  a 
defender  of  the  guard  system,  at  whose  instance  the  cross- 
examination  was  ordered.  General  Wood  admitted  that  the 
Federal  government's  supply  plans  for  the  state  troops  col- 
lapsed ten  days  after  they  were  called  out  and  that  in  certain 
respects  mobilization  of  the  regulars,  like  the  guard,  failed 
to  come  up  to  expectations.  He  insisted,  however,  that  a 
system  "without  a  shadow  of  state  interference"  would  have 
operated  to  much  better  effect  and  that  the  only  ultimate 
solution  to  the  problem  would  be  universal  service  under  ex- 
clusive Federal  control. 

General  Wood  certainly  made  no  effort  to  gloss  or  to 
defend.  He  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  men,  and 
nothing  but  blame  for  the  system.  The  report  con- 
tinues : 

"By  supreme  effort  in  six  months"  time,"  he  said,  "we  got 
158.000  men  to  the  border.  The  country  could  have  been 
eaten  up  by  an  efficient  enemy  in  that  time." 

Senator  Lee  pointed  out  that  the  regular  army  had  played 
its  part  in  the  failures. 

"Yes,"  said  General  Wood,  "and  I  would  go  after  the 
War   Department   with  a  sandbag  and   reorganize   it." 

The  greatest  failure  of  the  Federal  government.  General 
Wood  said,  was  the  supply  system.  Great  Britain  had  faced 
the  same  thing,  he  added,  when  the  European  war  came,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  her  whole  system  and  create 
a    department    of   munitions. 

"If  the  border  trouble  had  gone  to  a  real  war,"  he  said, 
"we  would  have  had  to  do  that ;  create  a  commission  with 
some  live,  energetic  business  men  upon  it.  We  would  have 
had  to  shake  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  supply  department  and 
get  some  punch  into  it ;  convert  it  from  a  wheeliess  vehicle 
to   something   that   would   run." 

The  men  and  officers  of  the  guard  are  high-minded,  pa- 
triotic individuals,   General  Wood  said,  "but  not  soldiers." 

"It  would  have  been  murder  to  send  them  against  any 
fairly  efficient  foe,"  he  added. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  National  Guard,  General  Wood 
said,  were  .eager  for  the  enactment  of  universal  service  legis- 
lation. 

General  Wood  insisted  that  the  regular  army  officers  had 
given  the  National  Guard  system  the  fairest  treatment  that 
could  be  desired.  Explaining  the  feeling  of  guardsmen  coming 
home  from  the  border,  he  said : 

"They  are  coming  home  sadder,  but  wiser.  They  have 
learned  the  folly  of  the  system  of  which  they  were  victims. 
They  had  been  drugged  by  praise.  Now  they  are  not  going 
to  see  the  country  leaning  on  a  broken  reed." 

Then  General  Wood  tells  us  something  about  the 
Lewis  gun  now  in  general  use  throughout  Europe,  but 
rejected  by  our  own  authorities,  who  are  even  said  to 
have  punished  the  inventor  for  his  daring  in  disturbing 
the  Sabbath  calm  of  the  war  office : 

General  Wood  was  drawn  aside  from  the  National  Guard 
discussion  into  the  question  of  machine  guns.  Under  the 
present  organization  of  the  War  Department,  he  said,  the 
country  would  never  be  properly  equipped  in  this  regard. 

He  recited  tests  with  the  Lewis  machine  gun,  saying  that 
the  British  and  French  armies  were  being  equipped  with  these 
"with  frantic  energy,"  while  the  American  ordnance  bureau 
was   still  rejecting   it  as  unsatisfactory. 

Asked  if  the  ordnance  bureau  had  not  recently  again  re- 
jected the  Lewis  gun  after  tests,  General  Wood  said  the  tests 
had  been  conducted  by  officers  unfamiliar  with  the  handling 
of  machine   guns. 

Turning  back  to  the  National  Guard  question,  Major-Gen- 
eral Wood  said  that  under  "urgent,  confidential  instructions" 
during  the  mobilization  he  had  purchased  equipment  for 
troops  although  without  specific  authority. 

"It  seemed  criminal,"  he  said,  "to  send  men  to  the  border 
to  be  equipped  in  the  face  of  their  presumptive  enemy." 

General  Wood  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  commend- 
ably  plain  speech,  and  on  a  frankness  that  in  the  case  of 
less  highly  placed  officials  might  be  attended  with  the 
penalties  that  powerful  interests  are  always  ready  to 
impose.  But  the  text  of  preparedness,  or  rather  of  un- 
preparedness,  is  now  being  made  the  subject  of  many 
weighty  sermons  by  the  newspaper  press  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  sermons  that  are  not  likely  to  de- 
crease in  emphasis  as  the  pressure  of  world  events  be- 
comes more  severe.  Thus  we  find  a  sturdy  pronounce- 
ment by  the'  editor  of  the  Metropolitan  and  which  ap- 
pears in  the  February  issue  of  that  magazine.  Under 
the  title  of  "A  Forgotten  Cause"  we  are  reminded  of 
the  birth  of  the  preparedness  movement  and  of  its  al- 
most instant  and  ignominious  death.  As  usual,  we  have 
been  mesmerized  by  legislation,  says  the  editor  of  the 
Metropolitan: 

Once  in  a  while  we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Josephus  Daniels.  In  his  report  to  Congress  he  deplores  the 
tendency    of    our    people    to    think   that    all    is    well    with    the 


country  just  because  a  certain  amount  of  legislation  has  been 
put  through  Congress.  Democracy  is  easily  aroused,  and  as 
easily  forgets.  Politicians  like  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Daniels 
also,  play  upon  this  weakness.  Less  than  a  year  ago  Mr. 
Wilson  toured  the  United  States  as  a  champion  of  prepared- 
ness; a  year  earlier  he  had  been  the  champion  of  unprepared- 
ness ;  today  he  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  In  every 
case  he  has  been  striving  to  fall  in  with  the  public  mood  of 
the  moment.  If  he  had  the  pacifist  principle  at  heart,  as 
he  appeared  to  have  in  1914,  he  could  never  have  been 
shouting,  as  he  did  in  the  spring  of  1916,  for  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world.  If  he  had  been  moved  by  any  real  convic- 
tion to  embark  on  his  preparedness  campaign  he  could  never 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  miserable  apology  for  arm}'  re- 
form which  his  party  foisted  upon  the  country  before  election. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  never  displayed  either  the  strength  of  a 
believer  or  the  zeal  of  a  convert.  It  is  now  too  painfully 
apparent  that  he  takes  no  real  interest  in  national  security 
or  national  preparedness.  And  once  more  the  country  will 
have  to  look  for  guidance  to  some  leader  outside  of  the 
Administration. 

It  is  actually  the  fact  that  nothing  whatever  has  been 
done  in  the  direction  of  practical  preparation  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  chief  reason  for  this  seems  to 
be  that  no  one  has  intended  that  anything  shall  be 
done: 

When  we  remember  the  preparedness  parades  of  last  year 
and  the.  excitement  approaching  hysteria  wh  ich  reached  a 
climax  with  Mr.  Wilson's  biggest-navy-in-the-world  speech  at 
Kansas  City,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  country  is 
actually  in  a  more  defenseless  state  today  than  it  was  be- 
fore Mr.  Wilson  and  Congress  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  Mr.  Wilson's  reform  programme  for  the  army 
consisted  originally  in  three  things :  an  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  regular  army ;  the  creation  of  a  new  second  line  of 
defense  in  the  shape  of  the  Continental  Army  (a  sort  of 
Federal  militia)  ;  and  the  strengthening  of  the  National  Guard. 
This  programme  met  with  rather  poor  support  because  the 
public  rightly  believed  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
recruit  the  Continental  Army.  Also  the  National  Guard 
looked  with  disfavor  on  the  creation  of  a  Federal  competitor. 
So  Mr.  Wilson  dropped  the  Continental  Army  and  his  plan 
then  consisted  of  only  two  factors :  a  larger  regular  amy 
and  the  Federalization  of  the  National  Guard.  The  real  ad- 
vocates of  preparedness  predicted  disaster  for  the  whole 
scheme ;  but  the  general  public,  growing  somewhat  tired  of 
the  preparedness  campaign,  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  the 
Army  bill  at  its  face  value  and  to  pretend  that  the  whole 
problem  had   been    satisfactorily   dealt   with. 

The  legislation  has  been  a  complete  failure,  and  we 
are  asked  to  believe — it  is  quite  easy  to  do  so — that 
those  responsible  for  that  legislation  were  well  aware 
that  it  would  be  a  failure  and  were  willing  that  it 
should  be  a  failure: 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  Army  bill,  the 
course  of  events  has  exposed  the  sham  with  unexpected 
rapidity  and  completeness.  The  attempt  to  increase  the  regu- 
lar army  has  been  a  miserable  failure.  Congress  has  made 
a  large  addition  on  paper  to  the  numbers  of  enlisted  men  : 
but  the  men  themselves  have  failed  to  enlist.  If  Congress 
had  increased  the  army  to  a  million  men  the  result  would 
have  been  precisely  the  same.  The  army  would  still  have 
remained  at  about  100,000  in  round  figures.  It  has  been  im- 
possible for  years  past  to  recruit  the  regular  army  up  to  its 
legal  strength.  You  simply  can  not  hire  enough  men  at  the 
wages  offered.  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  advisers  certainly  were 
not  completely  devoid  of  intelligence.  They  knew  what  would 
happen  just  as  well  as  their  critics.  The  difference  was  that 
they  did  not  care.  So  they  passed  a  bill  through  Congress 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  regular  army,  well  aware  that  it 
would  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  blame  for  the  fiasco  must  be  apportioned  between 
the  President  and  Congress.  The  President  was  not 
only  uninformed  on  military  matters,  but  he  was 
"cynically  indifferent."  But  there  must  have  been  some 
among  the  legislators  who  knew  the  facts  and  who 
therefore  sinned  against  the  light: 

Equally  aware  must  they  have  been  that  the  other  half  of 
their  reform  measure  would  be  just  as  futile.  On  paper  they 
strengthened  the  National  Guard  as  a  second  line  of  defense 
by  making  it  partially  a  Federal  force.  Being  more  directly 
under  Federal  control  it  was  to  become  more  efficient,  more 
to  be  relied  on  in  time  of  war.  Mr.  Wilson,  being  cynically 
indifferent  to  national  security  and  having  devoted  obviously 
little  study  to  the  subject,  may  possibly  have  believed  that 
the  National  Guard  could  become  an  efficient  military  force. 
If  he  took  the  trouble  to  read  the  history  of  all  the  wars  in 
which  this  country  has  engaged  he  would  know  that  this  sort 
of  army  can  never  be  efficient  But  as  much  or  more  blame 
attaches  to  the  legislators  who  passed  the  Army  bill;  for 
several  of  them  at  all  events  have  made  a  study  of  military 
affairs  and  have  some  idea  of  the  time  and  training  it  takes 
to  produce  a  soldier.  Either  as  a  state  militia  or  as  a  Fed- 
eralized militia  the  National  Guard  will  never  be  fit  to  fight 
against  trained  troops.  No  man  can  become  a  soldier  by 
devoting  a  week  or  two  of  his  leisure  time  each  year  to 
military  training.  All  the  National  Guard  can  ever  hope  to 
be  is  a  partially  trained  force  which  may  be  instantly  called 
to  the  colors  in  time  of  war  and  may  be  converted  into  first 
line  troops  within  a  period  of  six  months  or  a  year.  When 
our  President  and  legislators  pretend  that  the  National  Guard 
is  or  ever  can  be  made  of  greater  value,  they  are  practicing 
another  fraud  upon  the  people. 

Men  will  not  enlist,  and  those  who  have  enlisted  are 
disillusioned  and  wish  that  they  had  stayed  at  home. 
The  Mexican  mess  has  had  the  timely  effect  of  show- 
ing the  hollowness  of  the  whole  military  scheme: 

As  it  has  turned  out,  the  turn  of  affairs  has  not  merely 
proved  the  inefficiency  of  the  guard,  but  has  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  the  Federalization  scheme.  The 
men  will  not  enlist  under  the  new  scheme.  So  the  absurdity 
of  the  Hay  bill  becomes  complete.  It  has  not  and  can  not 
increase  the  size  ot  the  regular  army,  and  it  is  rapidly  de- 
stroying not  merely  the  usefulness  (such  as  it  was),  but  the 
very  existence  of  the  National  Guard.  We  have  to  thank 
our  border  troubles  for  so  quickly  showing  up  Mr.  Wilson 
and  his  advisers.  Without  the  Mexican  mess  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  Federalization  of  the  guard  could  have  been 
*'put  over"  and  men  would  have  continued  to  enlist  as  they 
have  done  before  without  realizing  what  they  were  letting 
themselves  in  for.  Their  experience  on  the  border  has 
opened  their  eyes.  They  have  discovered  that  because  out 
of  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  they  joined  a  semi-civilian  force 
so  as  to  be  partially  prepared  in  the  event  of  war,   they   are 
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now  liable  to  be  hailed  away  from  their  business  and  their 
families  even  in  time  of  peace  and  kept  for  an  indefinite  time 
under  arms,  while  their  less  patriotic  competitors  are  quietly 
assuming  their  jobs  or  cutting  them  out  in  trade.  At  first 
employers  (to  whom  Mr.  Wilson  appealed)  continued  salaries 
to  those  employees  who  went  oft  to  the  border.  Eut  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  only  a  few  employers  actually  carried 
out  this  practice,  and  in  doing  so  they  suffered  in  competi- 
tion with  firms  who  did  not  happen  to  have  men  at  the  front. 
The  number  of  guardsmen  drawing  full  pay  from  their  home 
offices  during  their  time  on  the  border  has  been  extremely 
small.  And  being  mostly  young  men,  they  are  rapidly  losing 
their  chance  of  promotion  in  business.  Nor  is  any  account 
being  taken  of  the  unfortunate  individual  who  happens  to  be 
in  business  for  himself.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  guards- 
men are  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  unfairness 
of  the  whole  system  :  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  recruit  the 
guard  up  to  strength  until  the  force  is  restored  to  its  old 
standing  as  a  purely  state  militia  which  can  not  be  called  out 
except  in  case  of  war. 

Now  it  seems  as  though  we  must  wait  for  dangei 
before  turning  our  attention  once  more  to  the  matter 
of  preparedness.    And  then  it  will  be  too  late: 

We  have  little  hope  that  the  question  of  preparedness  will 
again  come  to  the  front  in  practical  politics  until  the  country 
is  face  to  face  with  immediate  danger ;  and  then  it  will  be 
rather  too  late.  Indeed  we  never  had  much  faith  in  pre- 
paredness parades  and  that  sort  of  propaganda.  That  our 
well-to-do  citizens  were  ready  to  approve  and  march  in  pa- 
rades with  bands  playing  while  hardly  any  of  them  had  the 
courage  to  advocate  universal  training  seemed  to  us  a  strong 
indication  of  the  lack  of  sincerity  in  the  movement.  Our 
press  was  even  less  admirable.  We  can  hardly  recall  the 
name  of  any  well-known  newspaper  on  the  preparedness  side 
which  was  not  almost  contemptibly  weak  in  its  anxiety  to 
pander  to  the  softest  side  of  our  human  nature.  The  pre- 
paredness of  the  press  never  arose  above  the  plane  of  the 
man  who  says :  "We  should  have  the  best  army  and  navy  in 
the  world  and  we  are  quite  rich  enough  to  pay  for  both." 
The  idea  of  personal  service  appealed  to  very  few  of  our 
best  citizens.  People  who  take  this  view  of  preparedness  de- 
serve about  all  they  get;  they  deserve  even  the  fraudulent 
Army  bill  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  military  advisers  gave 
them ;  and  they  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  naval  measures 
of  the  government  fall  about  as  far  short  of  the  national  re- 
quirements. 

Current  events  have  certainly  justified  the  editor  of 
the  Metropolitan  in  the  gravity  of  his  indictment. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BOELCKE. 


The  record  of  a  talk  with  Captain  Boelcke,  cham- 
pion aviator  of  the  war,  held  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  he  plunged  from  the  air  to  his  death,  has 
appeared  in  German  newspapers  over  the  signature  of 
one  of  his  comrades  of  the  German  army,  Captain 
Walter  Bloem,  with  whom  the  young  airman  talked  on 
his  last  morning  alive. 

Boelcke,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  credited  with 
having  brought  down  forty  Allied  aeroplanes.  The  in- 
terview with  him  took  place  on  the  Somme  front  on 
October  28th  last.  An  officer,  a  fellow-townsman  of 
Boelcke,  had  promised  to  introduce  Captain  Bioem  and 
another  officer  to  the  famous  airman. 

The  little  group  made  their  way  toward  the  shed 
where  Boelcke  kept  his  aeroplane  through  an  expanse 
of  mud  that  seemed  like  "a  wide  brook  of  chocolate." 
They  found  Boelcke  quartered  with  seven  other  air- 
men, their  machines  all  ready  for  flight  at  an  instant's 
notice.  He  was  at  the  telephone,  so  they  had  leisure  to 
look  him  over  before  he  could  greet  them.  Captain 
Bloem  was  struck  by  the  boyishness  of  his  face.  When 
the  telephone  conversation  was  ended  and  Boelcke  was 
introduced  to  his  visitor,  the  latter  was  struck  also  by 
the  "eagle  eye"  of  the  young  airman.  "No  use;  I  must 
use  that  old  expression,"  he  writes ;  "it  is  the  only  way 
of  describing  Boelcke's  glance." 

On  the  desk  before  Boelcke  was  one  lone  picture  in 
a  gilt  frame.  It  was  the  Kaiser,  in  his  field-gray  uni- 
form, autographed  as  follows ; 

"Wilhelm.  I.  R..  to  the  brave  airman  captain,  in 
commemoration  of  the  thirtieth  aeroplane  brought 
down  by  him." 

Boelcke  took  his  guests  to  the  shed  housing  his  aero- 
plane.   A  high  wind  was  blowing. 

"Are  you  going  up  in  this  storm?"  asked  one  of  the 
visitors. 

"Yes,  if  an  opponent  shows  up,"  answered  the 
aviator.  "In  that  case,  no  storm  counts."  Then  he 
turned  to  his  aeroplane  and  the  eagle  glance  softened 
somewhat.  Somebody  pointed  to  the  many  patches  on 
the  machine. 

"Bullet  holes,"  remarked  Boelcke.  "Such  things 
happen,  you  know." 

Then  he  told  Captain  Bloem  and  the  other  visitors 
about  the  work  of  a  war  aviator  in  these  words : 

"We  fighting  airmen  have  the  job  of  looking  for 
the  enemy  and  attacking  him  wherever  we  find  him. 
Others  of  our  comrades  have  other  duties,  very  difficult 
and  important  duties,  which  require  the  greatest  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice — among  these  are  the  fliers  who 
must  make  observations  for  directing  artillery  fire,  the 
fliers  for  the  infantry,  etc.  It  is  too  bad  that  all  the 
publicity  is  for  us  fighting  airmen. 

"On  account  of  this  all  young  men  wish  to  be 
fighting  airmen ;  they  wish  to  win  the  Pour  le  Merite 
medal  and  get  a  big  reputation.  Yet  flying  is  done,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  and  bringing  down 
enemy  aircraft,  but  also  for  other  things,  and  these 
latter  are  in  reality  the  real  object  of  aviation.  Fight- 
ing airmen  simply  have  the  role  of  protecting  their 
really  useful  comrades,  the  men  flying  for  other  pur- 


poses, and  of  destroying  enemy  aviators  by  their  skill 
in  flying.  People  really  should  realize  that  there  are 
extremely  important  classes  of  aviators  who  are  per- 
mitted to  fight  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  for  that  reason 
have  not  the  chance  of  being  mentioned  in  army  reports 
as  often  as  we  fighters." 

Captain  Boelcke  was  asked  about  fliers  who  throw 
bombs  and  he  replied: 

"That  is  only  a  side  issue  and  not  an  especially  pleas- 
ing job." 

He  used  to  fly  earlier  in  the  war  with  one  of  his 
brothers,  and  both  received  the  Iron  Cross.  He  was 
glad,  he  told  his  visitors,  that  his  brother  had  been 
removed  from  aviation  and  attached  to  the  general 
staff.  Next  he  spoke  of  his  comrades,  the  other  air- 
men with  whom  he  was  serving. 

"Young  blood,  every  one  of  them,"  he  said.  "Every 
one  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm." 

All  Boelcke's  companions,  according  to  Captain 
Bloem,  were  devoted  to  him.  "Everybody  stood  up 
straight  when  he  approached."  he  writes.  While 
Boelcke's  visitors  were  with  him,  a  young  lieutenant 
landed  from  his  aeroplane  and,  with  eyes  shining  with 
triumph,  reported  to  the  veteran  of  the  air  that  he  had 
just  brought  down  his  first  opponent. 

"Good,"  said  Boelcke  dryly.  "Congratulations. 
Where  is  he  lying?  Did  you  yourself  see  him  fall  to 
earth?" 

"No — not  quite  that,  captain." 

"But  you  can  tell  me  more  or  less  where  he  must 
be  lying?" 

"Directly  north  of  Bapaume,  just  about  a  kilometer 
from  the  town." 

"All  right.  I'll  report  at  once  so  that  he  may  be 
buried.  Thanks."  After  attending  to  that  piece  of 
his  duty,  Boelcke  resumed  his  remarks  about  the  work 
of  a  flier. 

"When  you  have  been  flying  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  and  come  to  earth,"  he  said,  "you  feel  as  if  you 
had  been  pulled  out  of  the  water.  That's  because,  here 
on  the  Somme,  you  are  always  being  attacked  by  new 
opponents  right  and  left  or  else  getting  after  some  of 
them  yourself.  That  means  that  you  keep  every  bone 
in  your  body  pretty  busy.  But  it's  great  fun.  The 
rotten  part  of  it  all  is  that  they  keep  shooting  at  you 
from  below  if  you  happen  to  get  away  for  an  instant 
from  opponents  in  the  air." 

"We  wanted  to  stay  talking  with  Boelcke  for  hours," 
says  Captain  Bloem,  "but  we  realized  that  an  airman 
has  not  that  amount  of  time  on  his  hands."  So  he  and 
the  others  took  their  leave. 

That  evening  at  staff  headquarters  they  were  told 
that  Boelcke  was  dead. — New  York  Times. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  potentialities  of  the  automobile  are  certainly 
more  fully  realized  in  the  younger  countries  than  in 
the  old.  In  the  United  States  it  is  today  the  domi- 
nating factor  in  traffic,  and  in  Canada  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  so.  In  the  South  American  republics  the 
movement  is  spreading  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and 
we  read  now  that  Uruguay,  the  youngest  and  smallest 
country  in  that  continent,  cherishes  the  ambition  of  be- 
coming the  great  pleasure  ground  for  the  lands  south 
of  the  Equator.  It  has  already  gone  far  toward  realiz- 
ing its  aspirations,  through  its  fine  system  of  motoring 
roads  now  in  the  course  of  development.  So  potent 
are  the  attractions  of  these  roads  that  wealthy  car 
owners  from  the  neighboring  states  transport  their  cars 
by  boat  or  rail,  to  enjoy  the  recreation  of  motoring 
on  the  highways  of  Uruguay.  The  principal  national 
road,  which  will  eventually  link  up  into  a  great  trans- 
continental highway  through  Brazil,  Uruguay.  Argen- 
tine, and  Chile,  has  been  under  construction  for  more 
than  six  years,  and  is  costing  $10,000  a  mile.  The 
gradients  are  of  the  easiest,  and  the  surface  width  is 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  feet.  Rows  of  young 
trees  flank  it  on  either  side,  which,  when  they  reach 
maturity,  will  give  the  long,  straight  stretches  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  national  roads  in  France.  Be- 
fore the  war  English,  French,  and  German  cars  were 
everywhere  in  evidence,  but  during  the  last  two  years 
many  American  makes,  such  as  Dodge,  Overland. 
Studebaker,  Hupmobile.  Buick.  Chevrolet,  Ford,  etc., 
have  established  themselves  firmly  in  public  favor. 


The  French  army  commission  and  the  Chamber  are 
considering  a  bill  providing  for  the  granting  of  com- 
missions to  men  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry. It  is  fully  realized  that  chemistry  is  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  the  national  defense,  since  it  is 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  The  movers 
of  the  bill  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  way  of  pro- 
viding for  the  chemists  is  to  form  a  corps  of  chemist 
engineers  which  will  of  course  be  attached  to  the  army 
with  the  status  due  to  them  as  specialists. 


The  jungle  fowl,  to  be  found  in  Australia,  builds  a 
nest  in  the  form  of  a  great  mound,  sometimes  meas- 
uring fifteen  feet  in  height  and  150  in  circumference. 
These  are  said  to  be  the  largest  and  heaviest  nests  in 
the  world.  The  birds  build  them  in  remote  places  and 
they  interweave  them  with  leaves,  grass,  and  twigs,  as 
do  smaller  birds  in  building  their  small  nests. 


Mrs.  Alfred  Graham  Miles,  daughter  of  the  late 
George  C.  Boldt.  will  direct  the  fortune  of  over  $20,- 
000,000.  while  her  brother  will  manage  the  great  hotel 
business  left  by  his  father.  The  fortune  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  to  be  directed  by  a  woman  since  the  death 
of  Hetty  Green. 

It  is  said  of  Lloyd-George,  the  British  premier,  that 
he  greatly  dislikes  to  write  a  letter,  and  that  he  yields 
to  this  aversion  to  such  a  degree  that  a  large  number 
of  letters  addressed  to  him  go  unanswered.  He  is 
quoted  as  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  un- 
answered letter  answers  itself  in  time. 

According  to  general  opinion  in  Washington  the 
Democratic  party  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  House 
floor  leaders,  Claude  Kitchin  being  almost  as  personally 
popular  as  was  Oscar  Underwood,  and  Underwood 
about  as  popular  as  Champ  Clark.  Kitchin  has  a 
friendly  smile  always  at  command  and  his  handshake  is 
firm  and  cordial,  although,  perhaps,  he  does  not  get 
actually  as  close  to  a  person  as  did  Underwood  when 
in  the  House. 

In  accordance  with  Chinese  custom  Dr.  Wu  Chao- 
chu,  who  has  been  counsellor  in  the  foreign  office  for 
two  years,  resigned  that  post  when  his  father.  Dr.  Wu 
Ting-fang,  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
Premier  Tuan  Chi  Tui  has  insisted  upon  his  remaining 
in  office  to  assist  his  father.  Dr.  Wu  Chao-chu  at- 
tended the  Western  High  School  in  Washington  while 
his  father  was  Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States 
and  studied  law  in  England. 

There  died  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  recently 
Mrs.  John  E.  McElroy,  sister  of  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
who  during  his  occupancy  of  the  White  House  after 
President  Garfield's  assassination  was  in  charge  of  its 
social  activities.  Mrs.  McElroy  performed  her  duties 
as  hostess  with  such  tact  and  acceptance  as  to  be  a 
distinct  factor  in  mitigating  political  hostilities.  Her 
womanliness,  cheerful  temper,  and  sense  of  humor  were 
of  great  value  to  President  Arthur. 

The  new  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New-  Jersey,  Alfred  Coffin  Bedford,  joined  the  di- 
rectorate in  1907.  Since  1911  he  has  been  treasurer. 
He  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  is  prominent  in 
the  services  of  Pratt  Institute  and  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination. His  education  was  gained  at  Adelphi  Col- 
lege and  in  Europe.  He  began  work  in  the  employ  of 
a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Standard  Oil  corporation, 
and  he  has  never  ceased  since  that  time — 1SS2 — to  mas- 
ter all  of  the  major  and  minor  problems  put  up  to  him. 

Professor  Howard  Butler  of  the  department  of  art 
and  archaeology  in  Princeton  University  is  going  to 
Asia  Minor  very  soon  to  resurrect  the  buried  treasure 
of  Croesus.  In  1909  Professor  Butler  headed  an  expe- 
dition to  Sardis  and.  though  he  found  only  bronze 
statues,  his  excavations  were  of  great  scientific  worth. 
His  decision  to  return  was  made  following  the  receipt 
of  a  message  at  his  home  in  Croton  Falls  sent  by  Con- 
sul George  Horton  at  Smyrna,  which  asserted  that 
Professor  Butler's  old  excavations  were  unharmed,  not- 
withstanding war  operations. 

James  Sturgis  Pray,  recently  elected  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  is  from 
Boston.  In  1905  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor. Since  1908  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
school's  faculty.  His  professional  services  frequently 
have  been  at  the  service  of  both  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
when  these  communities  have  been  planning  their  fu- 
ture development.  In  the  extension  of  the  national 
movement  for  city  planning,  Professor  Pray  has  been 
a  prominent  figure,  and  in  1913-14  was  president  of 
the  association. 

The  Tuna  Club  of  Avalon.  California,  has  awarded 
to  Dr.  Lack  Wayburn  a  gold  medal  for  the  "first 
swordfish  of  the  season."  There  is  nothing  particularly 
striking  about  that,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  fish 
was  caught  makes  it  a  new  stunt  in  deep-sea  angling. 
Dr.  Wayburn  fished  from  a  speed  boat  and  alone.  He 
used  regulation  tackle,  which  consists  of  a  wood  rod, 
not  shorter  than  6  feet  9  inches  over  all  (tip  not  less 
than  5  feet  in  length),  and  to  weigh  not  more  than 
16  ounces,  and  line  not  to  exceed  24  thread.  The  leap- 
ing swordfish  of  the  Pacific  is  regarded  as  the  gamest 
and  most  spectacular,  royal  fighting  fish  the  sea  offers 
to   anglers. 

Roald  Amundsen,  the  explorer,  before  leaving  Chi- 
cago for  his  new  expedition  ordered  for  his  six-year 
trip  in  the  Arctic  600  pounds  of  candy  and  quantities  of 
ripe  olives,  sweet  pickles,  pickled  pigs'  feet,  dried  fruits, 
nuts,  and  apple  butter.  A  ton  of  meat  was  purchased 
for  each  of  the  ten  men  in  the  expedition.  This  in- 
cluded roast  mutton,  roast  beef,  oxtails,  pork,  stewed 
kidneys,  ox  tongue,  lamb  tongue,  ham  loaf,  veal  loaf. 
ox  marrow,  and  summer  sausage.  In  all  50,000  cans  of 
food  will  be  carried  on  the  voyage.  During  the  trip 
each  of  the  ten  explorers  will  consume  400 
coffee,  if  he  drinks  his  share.  The  ship  will 
tons  of  it  and  two  tons  of  sugar. 
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THE  ROOM  OF  THE  CAPTAIN. 


Some  Strange  Happenings  on  Board  a  Merchant  Ship. 


This  strange  loss,  in  calm  weather,  seemingly  about 
midnight,  gave  to  Mr.  MacKenzie.  the  first  mate,  or,  as 
our  latest  use  prefers  to  call  him.  the  first  officer,  the 
command  of  a  ship.  A  Scot  well  on  in  years,  with 
grown  sons  and  daughters.  MacKenzie.  though  of  good 
report  and  deemed  worthy  to  command  by  all  who  knew 
him.  had  never  captained  a  ship.  He  had  been  three 
vears  in  the  City  of  Fortune,  bearing  with  the  humors 
of  her  commander  as  discipline  enjoined,  and  now,  fol- 
lowing on  the  self-slaughter  of  his  superior,  the  com- 
mand came  to  him.  It  was  his  first.  The  post  for 
which,  through  long  years,  he  had  hoped,  worked, 
mavbe  prayed,  could  not  have  come  unwished,  but  the 
manner  of  its  coming  was  startling.  Few  sailors  would 
view  without  some  natural  misgiving  the  outlook  forced 
on  him.  To  take  the  place  of  a  man  who  had  left  it 
without  a  sign  was  to  him.  as  it  might  be  to  many,  a 
troubling  thought.  Had  the  captain  cut  his  throat, 
leaving  bloodstains  on  the  deck  not  readily  to  be  rubbed 
away :  had  he  hanged  himself  in  the  dark,  and  so  given 
a  shock  to  who  first  switched  on  the  light :  had  he  even 
gone  mad  openly,  flung  overboard,  sinking  before  a  boat 
could  reach  him — any  or  all  these  would  have  left  a 
verv  different  impression  on  the  minds  of  MacKenzie 
and  the  ship's  company.  But  the  captain  had  done 
nothing  of  these.  He  had  gone,  leaving  no  trace.  Xo 
clay-cold  body  lay  behind  to  betray  the  manner  of  his 
taking  off.  He  had  gone  in  the  flesh,  as  it  were.  Spirit 
and  body  had  together  taken  leave  of  his  shipmates  be- 
fore they  were  aware  of  the  loss.  While  the  body  was 
not  to  be  found,  could  the  same  be  said  of  the  spirit? 
So  at  least  was  how  they  all  looked  at  it. 

The  ship  was  searched,  fore.  aft.  and  amidships.  Her 
dark  caverns  and  her  lighted  spaces  were  fruitlessly  re- 
viewed. Nothing  bettered  the  first  belief  that  the  cap- 
tain had  gone  overboard.  The  mate,  certain,  by  search, 
that  the  captain,  whether  dead  or  alive,  was  no  longer 
on  board,  took  command,  yet  with  misgiving.  Strug- 
gling with  his  common  sense,  with  his  religious  up- 
bringing, with  the  mental  result  of  the  trials  of  a  hard 
life,  came  and  went  the  flickering  thought  that  the  cap- 
tain might  be  back  again.  It  was.  as  he  said  to  him- 
self time  and  again,  "fair  ridiculous"  to  harbor  such 
a  thought,  and  he  put  it  from  him  strongly.  It  came 
back.  With  it  came  seven  devils  worse  than  itself  in 
the  shape  of  all  strange  stories  of  men  who  had  died, 
yet  walked  to  vex  the  living.  The  ship  wanted  some 
weeks  to  port,  and  he  had  to  command  her.  There  was 
no  way  out  of  it.  But  what  he  called  respect  for  the 
dead  did  not  allow  Mr.  MacKenzie  to  take  the  captain's 
cabin  at  once.  He  retained  his  own  for  two  nights. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  gave  orders  to  have 
the  captain's  belongings  shifted  and  himself  took  the 
empty  room.  The  change  was  made,  and.  after  his 
watch  was  relieved.  MacKenzie  stood  in  the  captain's 
room  before  turning  in.  Looking  at  the  bunk,  he  could 
not  hold  the  foolish  thoughts  flitting  through  his  brain. 
He  tried,  against  his  will,  to  recall  how  the  captain 
slept.  Was  it  on  his  right  side,  or  left?  Did  he  use 
a  bolster  and  pillow-,  or  pillow  only?  Why  was  the 
switch  for  the  light  at  the  foot  of  the  bunk?  What 
was  the  captain  thinking  when  he  last  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep?  What  when  he  last  rose  up?  Was 
there  anything  in  the  room  which  made  people  walk 
in  their  sleep?  Would  he.  MacKenzie.  walk  in  his 
sleep — overboard,  perhaps,  like  the  captain?  The  use- 
less, yet  troubling  triviality  of  these  thoughts  was  with 
him  as  he  lav  down,  and  that  night  he  had  no  sleep 
at  all. 

But  he  saw  nothing  of  the  captain. 

The  habit  of  being  commanded  had  been  driven  into 
MacKenzie  through  all  his  sea-faring  life;  and  other 
life,  save  as  a  small  boy.  he  had  had  none.  There  are 
some  will  envy  the  life  of  a  sailor  who  sees  so  much. 
Alas !  and  many  of  them  feel  it.  they  see  so  little.  Big 
and  large,  all  ports  are  one  to  their  view.  The  en- 
trances alone  are  not  alike:  some  are  easy,  some  dif- 
ficult :  but  once  alongside,  or  riding  at  anchor,  or  swing- 
ing to  a  buoy,  the  last  port  is  like  to  the  first.  Indeed 
some  sailors  will  tell  you  that  the  only  change  is  in  the 
color  of  the  people  who  work  the  cargo.  And  this  is 
the  more  true  of  the  great  ocean-going  steam  vessels 
which  run  to  time,  which  must  be  at  Colombo  this 
week,  at  Singapore  the  next,  and  on  again  elsewhere 
the  week  after.  Laziness  and  lying  long  in  harbor  are 
not  for  them.  They  must  run  to  time,  haste  being  no 
virtue  and  delay  a  vice.  The  time  of  the  officers  when 
in  port  is  the  ship's,  not  their  own.  and  this  is  most 
the  case  with  all  below  the  rank  of  captain.  Mac- 
Kenzie. then,  had  little  knowledge  of  aught  save  his 
ships,  on  which  he  had  ever  been  the  commanded.  Xow 
he  was  in  command.  He  had  thought  over  it  often. 
distrustfully  wished  for  it.  Here  it  was  his.the  ruling 
of  others.  MacKenzie.  not  the  first  man  of  his  kind, 
would  have  been  fit  enough  to  command  if  he  had  never 
been  a  captain  of  a  ship.  And  if  the  thought  of  re- 
sponsibility in  being  so  weighed  upon  him.  how  should 
he  combat  ghostly  terrors? 

.-Uso  he  was  getting  on  in  years,  so  that  the  weight 
of  .lie  charge  now  his  was  not  lightened  by  the  spring 
of  ,outh.  or  carried  easier  by  the  steadied  habit  of 
nvidole  age.  But  as  he  said  to  himself,  he  had  to  go 
through  with  it.  and  he  was  aware  that  the  eves  of  the 


others,  his  officers,  were  upon  him  to  see  how  he  should 
acquit  himself.  Xot  that  they  envied  him.  He  might 
sleep  in  the  "old  man's"  hunk  for  them ;  indeed,  for 
them  he  was  kindly  welcome  to  it :  for  not  a  man 
amongst  them  but  would  have  preferred  his  own. 
Their  behaviour  showed  it.  The  would-be  careless 
asking.  "Slept  well,  sir?"  in  other  times  the  mere 
politeness  of  usual  inquiry,  took  on  a  sinister  tone,  as  of 
who  should  follow  on  the  answer.  "Quite  well,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Texsom."  with  "More  than  I  should !"  if  he 
dared.  The  talk  amongst  them  set  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  strange  takings  off.  Each  capped  the  story  of 
other  with  story  more  disturbing  still,  but  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  captain  out  of  due  season  other  topics  were 
broached.  So  that  MacKenzie's  mind  rested  not  from 
following  the  one  train  of  thought.  "What  had  become 
of  the  captain  ?"  or  rather,  seeing  that  this  was  fruit- 
less, all  possible  search  having  been  made,  the  question 
in  his  mind  was.  "Would  the  captain  be  back  again?" 
The  mere  folly  of  such  a  haunting  thought  gave  it 
power,  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  superstition  that  it 
should  have  rule  over  the  impossible,  making  the  "not- 
to-be"'  into  the  "to-be." 

The  ship  ran  on ;  all  worked  together  as  usual :  the 
screw  churned  and  watches  were  relieved,  time  bring- 
ing, for  three  days,  no  incident  to  vex  MacKenzie.  So 
that  he  took  courage  and  said  to  himself  that  it  was 
reasonable  enough  for  a  man  to  feel  queer  at  first,  and 
the  feeling  had  worked  off.  But  this  did  not  last.  On 
a  night  of  calm,  about  2  in  the  morning,  MacKenzie 
woke  with  a  start,  and  putting  hand  to  shoulder  felt 
a  dampness.  He  rose  and.  switching  on  the  light,  took 
off  his  flannel  jacket  and  looked  at  it.  It  had  a  patch 
of  wet  just  on  the  shoulder,  seeming  as  if  some  one 
with  a  wet  hand  had  gripped  him  as  he  lay  sleeping. 
He  hurried  out  and.  calling  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
inquired  whether  all  was  well,  receiving  in  reply.  "A 
calm  night,  sir.  and  no  lights  in  sight."  MacKenzie 
went  back  and.  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk,  thought. 
Xow  that  he  was  thoroughly  awake,  he  was  sure  that 
he  still  felt  a  grasp,  or  the  feeling  left  by  what  had 
been  a  grasp,  on  his  shoulder.    A  grasp  by  a  wet  hand ! 

"And  who  should  it  be."  thought  he,  "save "     But 

he  put  that  thought  from  him.  and  cutting  off  the  light 
again  retired  to  bed.  not  happy  in  his  mind. 

The  next  night  the  same  thing  happened,  and  on  his 
again  springing  out  of  bed  his  feet  lit  in  a  pool  of 
water  on  the  floor,  gradually  spreading  in  the  dark 
stain  on  the  carpet.  Beside  it  was  another  pool,  "for 
all  the  world."  he  thought,  "as  if  some  one  dripping 
wet  had  stood  there."  His  jacket  was  wet.  He  looked 
up  at  the  ceiling,  wondering  what,  of  things  of  this 
world,  might  have  caused  it.  Rain?  But  the  decks 
were  dry.  A  bucket  of  water  upsetting  overhead  ?  But 
there  were  no  buckets  above  him.  Moreover,  there 
was  no  drip  on  the  ceiling.  He  changed  the  jacket, 
and  next  day,  feeling  that  the  mystery  was  too  much 
for  him.  he  took  the  new  chief  officer  aside  and  en- 
trusted the  matter  to  him.  "You  might."  said  that 
worthy,  "have  been  a-dreaming." 

"How  could  I  have  dreamed?"  said  MacKenzie. 
"Why.  when  I  got  up.  there  was  the  jacket." 

"Was  it  wet?"  said  the  chief. 

"It  was  that,"  answered  MacKenzie. 

"Sweat,  perhaps."  ventured  the  chief. 

"Sweat!"  said  MacKenzie  scornfully.  "This  is  not 
the  Red  Sea  nor  yet  the  Indian  Ocean." 

Ah!"  said  the  chief  officer:  and  being  a  man  of  one 
idea  at  a  time  held  off  from  further  ventures. 

"I  don't  understand  it  at  all."  pursued  MacKenzie. 

"He  never  had  any  grudge  against  you,  had  he?" 
asked  the  chief. 

"Who?",  said  MacKenzie. 

"Why.  the  captain."  replied  the  chief. 

"The  captain's  dead,  man."  said  MacKenzie. 

"Just  so."  said  the  chief. 

MacKenzie  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  his  officer 
feeling  that  he  had  said  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong 
moment,  or.  as  he  said  afterwards,  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  wrong  head. 

MacKenzie  stumped  up  and  down  the  deck,  raging 
inwardly.  So  that  was  what  they  were  all  thinking,  and 
the  chief  had  the  nerve  to  put  it  into  words !  He  would 
show-  them  that  he  would  have  none  of  it.  Getting  his 
officers  together,  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  have 
the  late  captain  mentioned.  One  more  courageous  than 
the  rest  ventured.  "But  we  never  have  mentioned  him 
to  you.  sir."  "Well,  see  that  you  don't."  answered  Mac- 
Kenzie. and  let  them  go.  Then  he  raged  again  to 
himself,  knowing  he  had  betrayed  a  weak  man's  bearing. 
His  officers  scattered,  but  met  each  other  later  with 
grins,  when  the  third  told  a  funny  story  of  how  he  had 
known  a  dog  betray  a  theft  of  meat  "by  looking  as  if 
he  hadn't." 

Thus  every  night  MacKenzie  suffered,  for  custom 
bred  no  measure  of  contempt.  Rather  the  eeriness  of 
it  grew  upon  him.  The  captain,  or  what  he  had  everv 
reason  to  suppose  the  captain,  materialized  slowly.  The 
wetness  on  MacKenzie's  shoulder  grew  wetter,  the 
pools  on  the  floor  more  pronounced.  Besides  these 
outward  proofs,  his  shoulder  ached  after  a  while  from 
the  growing  strength  of  the  grasp.  One  night  he 
thought  he  heard  a  voice,  leapt  up.  ran  to  the  bridge, 
and  asked  if  any  one  had  called  him.  But  no  one  had 
called.  He  retired  cursing,  and  mopped  up  the  wet 
stains  as  well  as  he  could,  not  wishing  the  matter  to 
get  abroad  in  the  ship. 


The  night  after  that  he  clearly  heard  a  voice,  and 
the  words  were  the  prosaic  order,  "Come  out  of  that!" 
To  the  voice  he  could  not.  on  that  night,  have  sworn, 
but  the  next  night  it  was  clearly  the  voice  of  the 
captain.  MacKenzie  cursed  his  luck,  his  senses,  his 
ship,  and  his  trade,  chewing  with  bitterness  the  cud 
of  the  sailor's  scoff,  "Who  wouldn't  sell  a  farm  and 
go  to  sea?" 

His  nerves  fell  to  pieces.  One  night  he  roared  out, 
"\\  hat  in  hell  do  you  want  ?"  which  brought  down  a 
quartermaster  with,  "Did  you  call,  sir?"  MacKenzie 
swore  at  the  man.  Afterwards  he  thought  upon  the 
sin  of  foul  swearing  and  cursing,  wondering  whether 
the  provocation  would  excuse  hint.  He  took  to  reading 
the  Bible  before  he  turned  in.  but  this  made  no  change, 
nor  was  it  a  salve  to  the  bruise  on  his  shoulder,  neither 
did  it  dry  up  the  wet  stains  on  the  floor.  At  last  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  that,  confessing  defeat,  he 
j  left  the  captain's  room  and  slept  a  night  in  his  own 
cabin,  saying,  as  if  by  chance,  that  the  rats  were  bad 
I  in  the  captain's  room.  The  next  morning  curiosity 
drove  him  thither.  The  place  showed  no  sign  of  a 
visit  from  the  spectre.  The  bunk  had  not  been  slept 
in.  So  the  following  night  he  enticed  the  ship's  cat 
into  the  room,  where  he  locked  it  in.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  a  quartermaster  let  it  out.  MacKenzie.  not 
finding  it  the  next  morning,  asked  who  had  let  out  the 
'  cat  he  had  locked  into  the  captain's  room  to  catch  the 
rats  with  which  it  swarmed.  He  happened  to  ask  the 
quartermaster,   and  the   man   replied : 

"That  cat,  sir,  'ee  made  sich  a  noise  with  a-'owling 

*  and   a-screaming,   as   we   couldn't   'ear  nothin'   on   the 

bridge,  so  I  let  the  brute  out,  sir.     An'  beggin'  your 

pardon,  sir.  I  never  'eard  the  captain  speak  of  rats  in 

his  room  either." 

"Damn  the  captain."  swore  MacKenzie:  "you  are  all 
crazed  on  the  captain." 

"Yessir.  certainly,  sir."  said  the  quartermaster,  and 
withdrew. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  MacKenzie  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt, and  when  the  ship  reached  Liverpool  he  refused 
the  offer  of  the  owners  to  make  him  captain  "in  the 
room  of"  the  dead  man.  That  was  the  turn  of  speech 
they  used,  and  it  put  an  edge  on  MacKenzie.  He  an- 
swered : 

"Thank  you,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  always  been  the 
chief,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  want  the  command." 

The  owners  looked  surprised,  but.  supposing  he  had 
reasons  of  his  own.  they  put  in  another  man.  They 
were  right.  MacKenzie  had  reasons,  but  did  not  wish 
to  show  them.  The  new  man  came  aboard  and  took 
over.     When  MacKenzie  told  the  story  to  him: 

"Well."  said  he  (he  was  a  youngish  man),  "I  never 
saw  the  man  and  he  never  saw  me.  and  I  shan't  worrv 
over  his  loss,  seeing  that  I  have  a  family  to  keep." 

Xor  did  he.  and  MacKenzie — well.  MacKenzie  does 
not  know  what  to  think,  save  that  he  is  more  comfort- 
able as  chief  than  he  ever  was  as  captain." — From  ■'Tin- 
Magic  of  Malaya,"  by  Cuthbert  Woodville  Harrison. 
Published  by  the  John  Lane  Company. 


One  of  the  newest  of  astronomical  instruments  is  the 
blink  microscope.  The  principle  involved  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  moving-picture  machine.  In  the  latter  the 
film  used  consists  of  a  series  of  pictures,  each  a  little 
different  from  its  predecessor.  If  these  are  presented 
in  rapid  succession  the  series  is  fused  into  one  picture 
in  which  the  succeeding  differences  appear  as  motion. 
The  blink  microscope  enables  one  to  compare  a  photo- 
graph of  a  portion  of  the  heavens  with  another  of  the 
same  region  taken  several  years  later.  An  ingenious 
contrivance  brings  first  one  then  the  other  plate  into 
view  in  rapid  succession.  If  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  exposures  a  star  in  the  region  has  changed  its 
position  appreciably  it  will  appear  to  move  and  can  be 
detected  at  once.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  measure 
carefully  the  positions  of  all  the  stars  on  both  plates 
in  order  to  detect  those  with  large  proper  motions. 
Such  stars  are  sometimes  called  "runaway"  stars. 


The  development  of  two  historic  caves  known  as 
Arch  Cave  and  Bone  Cave  in  Van  Buren  Countv.  Ten- 
nessee, is  now  under  way.  The  caves  are  estimated  to 
contain  from  50,000  to  75,000  tons  of  bat  guano,  which 
is  rich  in  potash  and  ammonia,  beside  other  elements 
of  plant  food.  The  underground  area  is  about  six  miles. 
Millions  of  bats  inhabited  these  caves  for  centuries 
prior  to  the  Civil  War.  when  they  were  driven  out  bv 
the  manufacturers  of  powder.  It  is  told  that  when 
General  John  H.  Morgan's  detachment  which  raided 
Xashville  during-  the  Civil  War  became  separated  and 
was  hard  pressed  by  superior  Federal  forces  they  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  Arch  Cave  for  several  davs. 


Dr.  F.  A.  McDermoth  has  observed  the  oddities  in 
the  behavior  of  house  flies.  They  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  go  with  air  currents  between  80  and  100 
degrees.  This  explains  why  flies  are  so  bad  in  hot 
weather,  when  it  is  about  to  rain.  The  heat  usually 
ranges  upward  toward  100.  and  the  air  travels  along 
too  slowly  to  cause  the  vapor  in  it  to  evaporate.  The 
heat,  humidity,  and  slow  movement  of  the  air  gives 
the  house  fly  its  "fly  time."  As  pests,  they  are  then  in 
their   glory. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  PRUSSIANS  IN  POLAND. 


The     Experiences    of     an     American    Woman     During     the 
German  Invasion. 


When  Miss  Laura  Blackwell  of  New  York  married 
a  Polish  gentleman  and  went  to  live  in  far-away 
Poland  little  did  she  think  that  in  a  few  short  years 
she  would  be  a  witness  of  and  a  participant  in  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  all  time.  It  was  a  happy 
life  that  she  and  her  husband  led  there  with  their 
three  little  ones,  the  life  of  the  country  proprietor, 
wholesome  and  simple,  and  out  of  a  clear  sky  came  the 
shock  of  the  incredible  news  that  war  had  been  de- 
clared. 

Their  home  was  in  the  province  of  Suwalki,  near  the 
Prussian  frontier,  and  their  estate  was  the  typical 
Polish  country  place : 

All  was  peace  and  beauty  !  This  quiet  life,  full  of  simple 
pleasure,  lasted  through  the  month  of  July,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  August  we  were  expecting-  a  large  house  party.  My 
husband  was  not  in  the  country'  with  us,  but  in  Suwalki  for 
a  few  days,  and  I  wondered  why  he  did  not  come  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  August.  We  waited  dinner,  and 
were  sure  he  would  be  there,  and  he  is  a  man  who  never 
disappoints.  However,  I  waited  in  vain  and  felt  the  events 
of  the  future  casting  their  shadows  before  Lhem.  Despite 
my  later  experiences  with  bitter  unhappiness  I  must  say  I 
was  terribly  unhappy  that  night.  After  being  most  wakeful, 
I  fell,  towards  morning,  into  a  very  sound  sleep,  only  to  be 
awakened  about  4  o'clock  by  a  violent  rapping  on  my  window. 
I  sprang  up  quickly  in  order  to  still  the  noise  before  the  chil- 
dren should  be  aroused,  thinking  something  was  needed  by 
the  sen-ant  going  into  the  town  to  the  market.  There  I  was 
confronted  by  Fate  in  the  form  of  my  husband's  man,  Jan, 
white  and  solemn-faced. 

"My  lady,  there  is  war,"  and  he  handed  me  a  card  from 
my  husband. 

"War  is  declared.  Come  immediately  with  the  children. 
Let  the  servants  pack  up  what  you  wish  to  bring  and  come 
on   later   in   the   day." 

To  read  this  in  the  beauty  of  that  summer  morning  and 
feel  one's  world  crumble   about   one ! 

Then  followed  busy  days  given  up  to  Red  Cross  work 
and  the  preparation  of  hospitals  and  accumulation  of 
hospital  supplies,  and  presently  the  wounded  began  to 
be  brought  in.  Poles  and  Russians  worked  together 
and  all  past  bitterness  was  forgotten.  Mme.  Turczyno- 
wicz  gives  a  pictures  of  this  that  throws  much  light  on 
the  Polish  question: 

Most  notable  was  the  wonderful  change  of  popular  feeling. 
Before  the  war  there  were  many  misunderstandings,  to  put 
it  mildly!  The  two  peoples,  Russians  and  Poles,  divided  by 
every  sentiment,  tradition,  and  by  religion,  are  so  nearly  re- 
lated that,  like  members  of  a  family,  when  a  quarrel  arises 
between  them  they  become  the  bitterest  of  enemies !  All 
these  differences  were  put  aside,  and  a  real  brotherhood 
sprang  into  existence.  How  astonishing  and  how  delightful  it 
was  to  see  them  united,  all  expressing  the  same  sentiment. 
To  me  it  came  as  a  great  surprise — being  born  in  America, 
and  a  Slav  by  marriage.  Such  a  revolution  to  take  place  in 
one  day — surely  only  the  Slavic  people  could  accomplish  it ! 
All  were  glad,  and  felt  good  would  come  to  Poland. 

Into  the  work  of  caring  for  the  wounded  Mme. 
Turczynowicz  entered  with  great  zeal,  while  her  hus- 
band as  head  of  the  Red  Cross  for  two  provinces  was 
likewise  fully  engaged.  There  were  many  interesting 
as  well  as  painful  scenes  in  the  hospitals  crowded  to 
overflowing,  and  one  experience  is  worth  repeating  be- 
cause it  undoubtedly  gives  the  clue  to  the  growth  of  a 
legend  that  was  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  ex- 
cesses perpetrated  bv  the  Germans  when  thev  invaded 
Poland : 

One  room  in  the  hospital  we  gave  over  to  Germans  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners.  They  were  treated  with  the  great- 
est consideration,  and  had  just  the  same  fare  as  the  others. 
I  remember  one  day  walking  through  the  ward  speaking  to 
the  different  ones.  A  young  boy  asked  me  when  the  Rus- 
sians would  begin  to  torture  him !  I  asked  him  where  he 
got  such  an  idea,  and  he  replied  that  they  had  been  told  in 
Germany  what  would  happen  if  they  ever  got  caught — that 
they  had  been  preparing  for  the  worst  ever  since  taken — that 
they  thought  we  were  feeding  them  up  to  make  them  suffer 
more !  When  it  was  explained  to  them  how  every  one  was 
full  of  the  best  and  kindest  attentions,  the  faces  brightened 
and  one  or  two  who  had  refused  to  speak  began  to  ask 
questions,  and  feel  that  life  was  not  quite  ended  for  them. 

The  fortunes  of  war  moved  forwards  and  backwards. 
First  the  Russians  invaded  East  Prussia.  Then  the 
Russians  were  defeated  and  Suwalki  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated. Mme.  Turczynowicz  and  her  little  children  made 
their  way  to  Warsaw.  It  was  a  hard  journey  to  make, 
crowded  in  a  dirty  cattle-car  with  thirty-odd  of  the 
badly  wounded.  The  train  was  slow  in  starting — evi- 
dently it  was  still  hoped  that  the  Germans  might  be 
beaten  back — and  in  the  end  narrowly  missed  capture : 

The  hours  dragged  by — it  grew  dark ;  always  the  sound  of 
battle  grew  nearer.  I  gave  the  children,  for  the  first  time, 
ham — and  that  hard  toast — suffering  to  see  them,  realizing 
they  had  no  place  to   sleep,   and  that  I  was  without  a  home! 

The  delicacy  of  those  soldiers !  They  were  in  pain — 
wounded  and  weak,  but  they  helped  by  every  thought  and 
look.  They  gave  up  their  coats,  and  begged  to  hold  the  chil- 
dren, who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  servants — they 
wanted  the  soldiers!  If  a  battle  raged  around  us.  in  that 
car  with  its  strange  assortment  of  human  beings  there  was 
love  and  harmony.  After  awhile  the  children  wanted  the 
soldiers  to  sing.  They  began  one  of  those  weird  minor 
melodies,  singing  softly,  softly.  I  could  not  bear  it.  The 
flood  gates  opened.  The  singing  was  rudely  enough  inter- 
rupted by  the  sounds  of  shots  much  nearer  to  us.  The  Ger- 
mans had  stolen  a  march  and  got  around  to  the  other  side  ' 

The  main  body  of  troops  were  about  five  miles  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Suwalki,  just  beyond  our  home.  That  was  an 
anxious  moment.  We  were  warned  by  the  officer  in  charge 
to  be  perfectly  quiet — that  the  train  was  at  last  to  go — run- 
ning the  gauntlet. 

The    car  began    to    move — stealing   through    the   night — one 


benefit  from  the  danger — every-  person  had  to  be  quiet.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  were  right  where  the  shots  were  flying; 
some  of  them  struck  our  car.  The  bullets  sang,  but  they 
could  not  reach  us — we  were  watched  over.  On  through  these 
bullets  we  went,  and  when  the  danger  was  past,  I  saw  it  was 
half-past  11.  We  had  been  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
on  the  road.  All  the  danger  was  not  over,  but  at  least  the 
bullets  did  not  whizz  about  our  ears.  The  babies  were  asleep, 
with  the  soldiers'  arms  about  them — it  made  my  heart  ache  to 
see  those  men — their  tenderness  and  touching  anxiety  to  do 
something. 

A  short  sojourn  in  Warsaw  and  then  it  was  possible 
to  return,  for  this  time  the  Russians  were  successful 
and  the  Germans  were  driven  back.  It  was  a  sad  home- 
coming : 

Alas!  My  beautiful  home  was  ruined.  Knee-deep  it  was 
with  things  strewn  about  the  floor — every  drawer,  every  closet 
emptied   out! 

I  walked  through  the  drawing-rooms,  trying  not  to  breathe 
until  I  could  get  my  head  out  of  the  window,  but  when  I 
came  to  the  library  I  gave  up.  It  was  so  hideously  befouled 
— the  books  were  torn  to  pieces — that  I  gazed  in  astonish- 
ment. That  men  could  have  done  such  a  degenerate  thing! 
We  had  had  such  a  valuable  collection  of  old  books,  manu- 
scripts, seals,  engravings,  an  extensive  English  library-,  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  Polish  peasants'  art  in  carving  and 
weaving — and  all  had  been  thrown  down  in  that  hideous 
filth  !  My  husband  had  told  me  that  there  was  no  use  of 
talking  what  the  house  looked  like — that  I  had  better  go.  I 
understood.  He  thought  it  would  make  me  a  better  Pole  to 
see  how  they  were  used  by  the  army  which  came  to  set  them 
free;  and  teach  our  boys  accordingly.  After  those  two  awful 
rooms,  which  had  been  the  apple  of  my  eye,  Jacob  asked  me 
to  come  to  see  the  dining-room  and  pantries.  Heavens ! 
Could  a  worse  picture  of  wanton  desolation  exist  ?  China, 
glass,  linen,  trod  upon :  used  and  thrown  down.  But  the  pan- 
tries exceeded  all  else  in  fiendish,  desperate  ingenuity — for 
rows  upon  rows  of  jam  pots,  marmalade,  preserves,  and  hone> 
glasses  had  been  emptied  of  their  contents,  filled  with  filth, 
and  returned  to  the  shelves. 

Everywhere  the  story  was  the  same.  The  church 
was  a  pit  of  filth,  the  altar  desecrated.  Even-thing 
looted  or  destroyed.  But  the  living  demanded  atten- 
tion, for  the  fiendish  cruelty  had  extended  to  the  chil- 
dren: 

Y\  e  went  farther  on  our  way,  and  soon  came  nearer  the 
recent  battlefields,  and  found  children  wandering  about,  left 
alone — the  parents  driven  into  East  Prussia ;  one  child  of 
four  carried  a  baby  of  six  months.  They  had  eaten  earth 
in  the  extremity  of  their  hunger.  How  many  days  had  they 
wandered  ? 

Our  quest  lasted  two  days,  finding  always  poor  little  waifs 
who  had  no  roof  to  cover  them.  Every  hut  was  burned 
down ;  gruesome  work  it  was.  Many  times  we  saw  dead 
men.  I  wondered  why  we  struggled  so  to  save  our  lives 
when  so  many  had  gone  down.  Going  through  the  forest  at 
dusk,  we  heard  a  child's  cry,  but  could  not  locate  the  sound. 
We  gathered  over  eighty — starving,  literally  starving  to 
death. 

Then  came  months  of  Red  Cross  work  in  the  hos- 
pitals in  various  places,  and  finally  in  the  winter  a 
return  of  the  family  to  Suwalki.  Alas,  in  February 
the  Germans  forced  their  way  back  and  the  Russians 
had  to  retire  again.  And  little  Wladek,  the  six-year- 
old,  fell  ill  of  the  typhus  and  could  not  be  moved.  Her 
husband  could  not  remain  and  be  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  Mme.  Turczynowicz  stayed  behind  in  the 
hope  that  she  and  the  three  children  would  not  be  ill- 
treated.  The  Germans  came  and  occupied  her  house 
as  headquarters,  and  for  weary  months  she  had  to  di- 
vide her  attention  between  caring  for  her  desperately 
ill  children  and  waiting  on  arrogant  officers,  and  in  be- 
tween times  surreptitiously  feeding  prisoners  or  aiding 
the  wounded. 

Many  narrow  escapes  she  had,  for  the  espionage 
of  the  Germans  was  all  pervasive,  and  an  inadvertent 
word  or  look  was  sufficient  to  get  one  into  trouble.  A 
thoughtless  remark  dropped  by  a  woman  caller  very 
nearly  landed  her  in  prison ;  but  for  the  interposition 
of  the  one  kindly  officer  that  she  came  across  this 
would  have  taken  place.  One  afternoon  the  blow  fell 
when  she  received  a  visit  from  an  agent  of  the  secret 
police : 

A  horrid,  degenerate-looking  man — this  secret  agent — who 
instantly  told  me  the  police  knew  I  was  a  Russian  sympa- 
thizer, and  that  I  had  a  centre  of  information  in  my  house, 
that  I  fed  the  prisoners,  and  rebuked  the  German  soldiers 
for  carrying  out  the  orders  issued  to  the  army;  that  I  incited 
the  public  to  resistance,  and  was  to  be  removed  as  a  menace 
to  the  army,  to  Germany ;  that  he  was  sent  to  fetch  me. 
I  told  him  that  what  he  said  was  mostly  untrue,  and  the  rest 
misrepresented  ;  that  the  people  in  the  town  naturally  looked 
up  to  and  trusted  me  ;  I  could  not  help  their  coming — there 
was  little  time  I  gave  to  anybody.  I  had  given  bread  to  the 
captured  Russian  soldiers,  but  when  the  Russians  were  here 
the  captive  Germans  had  also  received  help  from  me. 

The  secret  agent  said,  well,  I  had  "something  to  my  credit," 
immediately  giving  in  detail  the  conversation  of  the  women  ; 
but  I  told  him  that  was  the  gossip  of  the  town.  "So  much 
the  worse" — it  did  no  good  to  tell  him  I  did  not  allow  them 
to  talk — the  order  had  gone  out.  I  was  to  be  removed ! 
Xo  use  to  tell  him  of  the  children  either;  that  they  were  at 
the  point  of  death.  He  simply  said  that  this  did  not  interest 
the  government ;  only  the  fact  that  I  was  hostile,  and  arousing 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  at  this  moment.  I  heard  the 
captain  clanking  heavily  about  in  the  next  room,  and,  :n  my 
distress,  called  to  him.  Big,  burly,  with  a  look  of  contempt 
at  the  "agent"  in  his  civilian  clothes,  the  captain  came  in. 

When  I  had  told  him  the  secret  police  wished  to  take  me 
to  a  fortress,  and  the  reasons,  how  my  children  were  to  die, 
as  they  surely  would  without  my  care,  he  flew  into  a  terrible 
rage,  and  ordered  the  man  out,  saying  he  gave  his  word  for 
me,  that  as  a  man  and  an  officer  he  would  permit  no  such 
thing.  With  that,  he  took  hold  of  the  agent,  marching  him 
into  the  room  where  my  boys  lay. 

"There — look!  And  go  tell  the  secret  police  what  you  have 
seen." 

The  man  disappeared  with  alacrity — no  more  was  heard  of 
him ! 

Her  maid  was  taken   from  hei,  and  after  many  dif- 


ficulties she  made  her  way  to  where  she  was  kept.  An 
officer  came  in  to  ask  her  business  with  the  girl : 

"She  is  my  maid — stolen  !  This  is  her  father.  I  have  come 
to   take  her  home." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  are  not  allowed  to  take  her; 
she  belongs  to  the  soldiers." 

Xearly  every  day  gangs  of  prisoners  were  marched 
past.  They  were  in  a  starving  condition  and  frequently 
dropped  down  and  died : 

Three  men,  suffering,  were  escorted  to  my  kitchen ;  they 
should  have  hospital  care.  The  poor  creatures  instantly 
begged  me  for  food. 

"Little  sister,  give  us  something  to  eat.  We  have  been 
kept  in  the  forest,  near  the  trenches,  working — there  was 
nothing  to  eat — many  of  us  died  like  our  comrade." 

The  Germans  camped  outside  the  house  with  their  pris- 
oners promising  to  wait  until  I  had  quite  finished  attending 
the  men.  My  patients  were  in  such  a  dreadful  state  it  was 
difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  I  gave  them  hot  water  and 
soap — their  first  wash  since  being  taken  captive!  It  was  pari 
of  the  Kultur  to  keep  them  dirty.  One  had  insects  under  the 
skin  of  his  back.  I  had  still  a  few  of  our  hospital  shirts 
and  drawers,  and  I  told  the  men  to  put  them  on  while  I  got 
things  together  to  dress  the  terrible  boils.  They  were  like 
little  children  in  their  delight  with  the  clean  linen ;  they 
looked  almost  like  human  beings.  ...  I  gave  them  each  a 
half  cupful  of  soup  ;  they  protested  at  the  amount,  but  after 
taking  a   few-   sips  they   suffered   pain. 

It  was  not  pleasant  work  attending  them.     Before  the  war 

I    could    not    have    looked    at    such    things,    now After 

cleansing  as  much  as  possible  their  sores,  I  placed  compresses 
of  alcohol  and  water  covered  with  oiled  silk  upon  them, 
binding  them  up.  More  than  the  hideous  sores  were  to  my 
eyes  the  marks  of  the  blows  upon  the  men ;  the  back  of  one 
of  them  was  fairly  flayed  for  some  misdemeanor.  He  had 
been  tied  to  the  triangle.  Were  they  men  or  fiends  to  do 
such  things  ?  One  of  the  men  was  without  hands.  He  told 
how  they  were  lost.  When  a  great  company  of  prisoners 
came  on  from  somewhere  in  East  Prussia  there  was  no  bar- 
racks to  accommodate  them.  The  men  were  forced  to  wait 
in  the  bitter  cold  of  January  two  days,  without  shelter,  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  them.  When  the  barracks  were  finally 
ready  many  were  dead — frozen — those  still  alive  were  herded 
under  sheds  dignified  by  the  name  of  barracks,  the  heat  ol 
their  bodies  melting  the  snow  which  formed  the  floor.  Many 
of  the  men  lost  hands  and  feet.  Their  food  was  raw  po- 
tatoes and  green  tea.  And  the  patience  of  those  prisoners — 
even  now  I  can  not  think  calmly  of  those  men. 

Finally,  after  months  of  danger  and  hardship,  Mme. 
Turczynowicz  secured  permission  to  leave  Suwalki  to 
go  to  Berlin,  there  to  apply  for  leave  to  go  to  America. 
After  many  difficulties  success  crowned  her  efforts  and 
at  last  she  reached  Xew  York.  And  so.  in  a  haven  of 
refuge  she  writes  down  the  recital  of  her  unique  ex- 
periences, making  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books 
that  the  war  has  yet  produced.  It  is  not  the  tale  of  a 
hysterical  woman,  but  the  narrative  of  a  cool,  observant 
American  woman,  brave  in  emergencies,  sympathetic  in 
suffering,  fair  in  judgment. 

When  the  Prussians  Came  to  Poland.  By  Laura 
de  Turczvnowicz.  Xew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
S1.25. 


To  meet  a  peculiarly  local  condition,  a  motor  tire  of 
unique  construction  has  been  put  into  use  in  Australia. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  roads  are  merely 
bush  tracks  or  overland  stock  routes,  on  which  herds 
of  cattle  are  driven  long  distances  to  the  city  markets 
or  coastal  freezing  works.  The  rough  nature  of  the 
country  over  which  the  cars  travel  and  the  excessive 
heat  often  experienced  have  made  the  cost  of  rubber 
tires  a  serious  item  in  maintenance,  thereby  causing" 
many  experiments  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  rubber  at 
a  moderate  cost.  The  invention  and  recent  perfection 
of  the  "homing"  tire  is  claimed  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  producing  an  emergency  tire  at  a  compara- 
tively small  cost.  Tests  with  tires  made  of  various 
kinds  of  fibre  were  made,  with  the  result  that  coir  fibre 
was  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  be- 
cause of  its  lightness,  cheapness,  resilience,  and  dura- 
bility. The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  discover  a  method 
of  joining  the  ends  of  the  rope  to  make  a  complete  circle 
of  the  same  size,  but  eventually  a  new  splice  was  in- 
vented, and  the  tire  as  now  sold  in  Australia  is  per- 
fect of  its  type.  When  first  placed  on  the  market  the 
"homing"  tire  was  sold  as  an  emergency  tire  in  case 
of  a  puncture  or  blow-out.  but  it  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  in  the  country  districts  of  some  of  the  states  the 
rope  tires  are  frequently  used  on  all  the  wheels  of 
motor-cars,  particularly  for  station  or  ranch  work  and 
over  rough  and  stony  country.  The  tires  are  bullet, 
nail,  and  glass  proof,  and  if  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles  is 
not  exceeded  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  almost  as  soft 
riding  as  pneumatic  tires.  The  "homing"  tire  takes 
the  place  of  both  inner  tube  and  cover,  being  attached 
to  the  rim  by  four  or  five  straps. 


With    the    exception    of    Ceylon,    which    exports    a 
limited  quantity  of  mix  vomica.    British   India   is  said 
to  supply  the  world.     Xux  vomica  seeds  and  picl 
are  obtained  from  the  plum-like  fruits  of  the  tree.     The 
fruit  is  collected  and  the   seeds  washed  out  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  or  the  seeds  are  simply  gathered  from  the 
ground,  but  in  the  latter  case  they  have  little  commer- 
cial value.     In  the  forests  of  Mellore,  where  the  tree  is 
common,  the  seeds  are   washed  out   by  a   forest   tribe, 
the   Yanadis,  and   a  good  price   is  obtained    tor   them. 
Cochin   mix    vomica    is   collected    in    the  dry    deciduous 
forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Travancore  hill-  and  is 
at  a  low  figure  to  small  native  dealers,   wh 
the  merchants. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Prices  for  oil  were  lower  yesterday  with 
the  exception  of  Union,  which  advanced  to 
130.  Associated  closed  at  12\i  and  General 
Petroleum  at  68^. 

Sugar  moved  erratically,  with  Union  the 
one  strong  feature  in  the  group.  Onomea 
sold  off  to  52  and  Hawaiian  Commercial 
touched  45J-2,  but  subsequently  recovered  to 
46^. 

Gas  common  advanced  to  66.  while  the  first 
preferred  changed  hands  at  92y2.  Packing 
common  eased  to  36J*  and  Spring  Valley 
again  showed  weakness,  selling  off  to  59. 
Philippine  Telephone  Welded  to  21,  while 
Wine  was  stationary  at  25.  Natomas  pre- 
ferred sold  up  to  23  and  both  the  East  Bay 
Water  preferred  were  a  shade  stronger. 


The   Sampson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor   Company 
is    offering    the    unsold    portion    of    150,000 
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ket  production  of  petroleum,  in  barrels  of 
forty-two  gallons  each,  in  1915  was  86,591,535, 
while  the  estimated  production  in  1916  was 
89,000,000,  an  increase  for  1916  of  upwards 
of  three  millions   and  a  half  barrels. 

Estimates  indicate  an  output  of  gold  for 
1916  of  $22,939,000,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent., 
the  largest  yield  in  thirty-three  years  and  with 
one  exception  fifty-two  years. 

The  estimated  value  for  1916  of  all  metals, 
as  given  out  by  the  state  mining  bureau,  is 
$119,314,000,  as  against  $96,663,369  in  1915, 
and  for  the  first  time  exceeding  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  

The  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
which  has  profited  largely  by  war  contracts, 
reports  net  earnings  of  $16,544,636  in  its 
statement  for  1916.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$11,105,038  over  the  previous  year.  The  bal- 
ance available  to  common  after  deduction  of 
preferred  dividends  and  charges  is  equal  to 
47.95  per  cent  on  that  issue,  compared  with 
8.6  per  cent,  last  year.  The  company's  sur- 
plus was  increased  to  $18,256,252  or  by  almost 
100  per  cent.  

Sutro  &  Co.,  together  with  Eastern  asso- 
ciates, are  offering  at  par  and  accrued  divi- 
dend $5,500,000  7  per  cent,  cumulative  con- 
vertible preferred  stock  of  the  Haytian-Anier- 
ican  Corporation,  owning  and  operating  rail- 
roads, public  utilities,  and  sugar  properties 
in  the  Republic  of  Hayti. 


The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  has 
declared  an  extra  common  dividend  of  $12  a 
share,  together  with  the  usual  quarterly  pre- 
ferred disbursement  of  $1.50.  The  regular 
rate  on  the  common  dividend  was  raised  from 
$6  to   $8.  

Andrews   &    Co.,    investment   bankers,  with 

main  offices  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  have 

opened    a    branch    office    in    this    city,  with 

headquarters     in     the     Mills     building.  The 
house  special  is  preferred  stocks. 


The  $25,000  Piedmont  municipal  improve- 
ment bonds  were  awarded  to  Cyrus  Pierce  & 
Co.  for  a  premium  of  $1804.50,  which  is 
equivalent  to  4.095  per  cent,  basis. 


shares  of  its  capital  stock  at  $1  per  share 
(par  value)  as  authorized  by  the  California 
commissioner  of  corporations.  Arthur  V. 
Keyes  has  charge  of  the  sale  of  the  stock. 


For  several  years  secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Harry 
Schwartz  was  recently  elected  a  member  of 
the  board,  buying  the  Isaac  F.  Bangs  seat- 


Bank  clearings  last  month  broke  all  records 
for  a  single  month,  while  the  year's  clearings 
for  the  principal  cities  were  also  at  a  new 
high  level  in  the  country's  history. 

Bank  clearings  of  $376,218,501.74  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  month  of  January,  1917,  are 
$15,680,544  greater  than  the  last  previous 
record  for  November,  1916,  of  $360,537,957.57, 
and  are  $134,820,866.48  greater  than  the  clear- 
ings for  January,   1916. 


Nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  was  a  banner 
year  for  California  products.  According  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  mar- 
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The  Monterey  County  Water  Works  has 
filed  application  with  the  railroad  commission 
for  permission  to  reduce  capital  stock  from 
$2,000,000  to  $1,000,000.  The  directors  are 
W.  H.  Crocker,  Leon  Sloss,  Yanderlyn  Stow, 
A.  B.  Hammond,  and  W.  S-  Burnett.  Prac- 
tically all  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Company. 


The  American  Locomotive  Company's  six 
months'  report  shows  $11.02  a  share  for  the 
common  stock,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$22.04  for  the  year.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  reported  gross  sales  of  $59,316,016, 
and  balance  available  for  the  common  $9,- 
019,429,  equal  to  36.08  per  cent.  The  com- 
mon stock  of  the  company,  from  the  stand- 
point of  earnings,  has  passed  through  a 
checkered  career.  In  the  fiscal  year  1915  it 
showed  a  deficit;  in  1914  it  earned  1.30  per 
cent.:  in  1913,  17.74  per  cent.;  in  1912,  0.47 
per  cent.;  in  1911,  7.26  per  cent.:  in  1910, 
1.34  per  cent.:  in  1909,  11.11  per  cent.,  and 
in   1907,   18.43  per  cent. 


The  National  City  Company  has  issued  a 
booklet  containing  a  long  list  of  California 
corporation  bonds  in  their  application  to  the 
Federal  income  tax. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  reorganization  com- 
mittee of  the  Northern  Electric  Railway  re- 
cently it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  modify 
the  present  plan  of  reorganization. 

J.  K.  Moffitt,  John  D.  McKee,  and  Miles 
Standish  were  appointed  a  committee,  with 
Frank  B.  Anderson  and  John  S.  Drum  as 
ex-officio  members,  to  confer  with  the  attor- 
neys of  the  committee  and  also  a  committee 
of  the  non-depositing  bondholders,  and  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  prepare  the  modifications 
of  the  present  plan  in  order  to  submit  it  to 
the   individual   security  holders   for   approval 

It  was  the  opinion  of  those  attending  the 
meeting  that  the  matter  should  be  rushed,  so 
that  not  longer  than  thirty  days  was  given  to 
obtain  the  necessary   consent. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Rudolph  Spreckels,  R.  D.  Dobbins,  Miles 
Standish,  and  Edward  Bonnheim,  to  take  up 
with  the  endorsers  the  question  of  settlement 
of  the  claims  against  them. 


A  syndicate  composed  of  the  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  and  E,  H.  Rollins  &  Sons 
has  purchased  $4,804,000  Texas  Electric  Com- 
pany first  and  refunding  thirty-year  5  per 
cent,  bonds  and  will  offer  them  at  94J4. 


concern,  in  order  to  have  recorded  such  a 
profit,  must  have  done  a  gross  business  ap- 
proximating $1,250,000,000.  The  largest  pre- 
vious gross  business  was  $796,000,000,  in 
1913.  

It  is  announced  that  the  selling  price  for 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  5  per  cent,  gold  bonds  has 
been  advanced  to  97  per  cent,  and  interest. 
More  than  $37,000,000  of  these  bonds  have 
thus  far  been  sold. 


A  syndicate  headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
First  National  Bank,  National  City  Bank, 
and  others  are  offering  $250,000,000  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  one- 
year  and  two-year  5J^  per  cent,  secured  loan 
convertible  gold  notes  dated  February  1, 
1917 ;  $100,000,000  being  due  February  1, 
1918,  and  $150,000,000  on  February  1,  1919. 
The  notes  are  convertible  upon  notice  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  at  any  time  before  ma- 
turity-, or  (if  called  for  earlier  redemption.) 
at  any  time  until  and  including  the  date  of 
such  redemption  into  twenty-year  $l/2  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  payable  February  1,  1937, 
and  not  subject  to  prior  redemption. 

Principal  and  interest  of  the  notes,  and  of 
the  bonds  into  which  they  may  be  converted, 
is  to  be  payable,  without  deduction  for  Brit- 
ish taxes,  present  or  future,  in  New  \  ork  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  or,  at  the  option  of 
the  holder,  in  London  in  sterling  at  the  fixed 
rate  of  $4.86  Vz  to  the  pound.  Coupon  notes 
in  denominations  of  $1000,  $5000,  and  $10,000. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Analysis  of  the  statement  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  1916,  exhibiting 
net   earnings  of  $333,625,086,   shows  that  the 


A  little  while  before  he  died  the  late  John 
B.  Murphy,  the  famous  Chicago  surgeon,  read 
Yeressayev's  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Physician," 
and  wrote  its  publisher,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  a 
letter  utterly  damning  the  book.  Dr.  Mur- 
phy's opinion,  while  it  is  approved  by  many 
of  the  older  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, is  for  the  most  part,  however,  not  in- 
dorsed. Thus  Mr.  Knopf  has  recently  had  a 
very  flattering  letter  regarding  this  book  from 
Dr.  Rudolph  T.  Matas,  the  noted  New  Orleans 
surgeon.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  of  all  the  lay  critics  who  have 
reviewed  this  book,  only  two  or  three  have 
had  anything  but  praise  for  the  admirably 
frank  manner  in  which  it  lays  bare  the  dif- 
ficulties that  usually  confront  doctor  and 
patient  in  their  delicate  relationship. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  the  English  poet, 
who  is  at  present  in  this  country  on  a  lecture 
tour,  has  just  published  a  new  book,  entitled 
"Livelihood."  This  is  a  volume  of  poems — 
"Dramatic  Reveries"  the  author  calls  them — 
the  subjects  of  which  are  drawn  from  the 
lives  of  working  people. 

Elizabeth  Dejeans'  new  novel  will  be  pub- 
lished early  in  the  spring  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.  It  appeared  serially  in  one  of  the 
leading  monthly  magazines  and  is  entitled 
"The   Tiger's   Coat." 

Alfred  A.  Knopf's  announcement  that  he 
will  shortly  issue  a  new,  revised,  and  cheaper 
edition  of  "Russia's  Message,"  which  has  long 
been  out  of  print,  is  especially  apropos  in 
view  of  the  great  part  Russia  is  playing  today 
on  the  stage  of  international  affairs.  It  con- 
tains much  valuable  material  gathered  at  first 
hand  by  Mr.  Walling  and  never  made  avail- 
able elsewhere. 

Five  book  manuscripts  a  day,  thirty  a  week, 
close  to  fifteen  hundred  a  year — that  is  the 
showing  of  the  head  reader  for  a  large  pub- 
lishing house,  says  a  publisher's  reader  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  One  can  hardly 
blame  him  if  he  sometimes  grows  skeptical 
about  the  profession  of  letters.  Of  each  hun- 
dred manuscripts  turned  in  there  will  rarely 
be  more  than  four  or  five  that  merit  any  seri- 
ous consideration ;  only  about  one  in  a  hun- 
dred wnll  be  accepted  for  publication.  And 
the  others — alas  that  human  beings  should 
have  invented  ink  to  steal  away  their  brains  ! 

A  new  edition  of  Ernest  Poole's  "The  Har- 
bor" is  to  be  published  this  week.  This 
novel,  perhaps  the  biggest  success  of  all  fiction 
issued  in  the  spring  of  1915,  now  appears  in 
a  new  binding — a  plain  but  rich  cover  at- 
tractively lettered.  It  is  planned  to  make 
Mr.  Poole's  forthcoming  book,  "His  Family," 
to  be  issued  in  May,  uniform  with  this  new 
style. 

A  new  book  by  H.  G.  Wells  is  to  be  pub- 
lished February  6th.  It  is  entitled  "Italy, 
France,  and  Britain  at  "War." 

Joshua  Slocum  is  officially  dead.  The  Cen- 
tury Company  announces  that  after  eight 
years,  during  which  the  author  of  "Sailing 
Alone  Around  the  World"  has  not  been  heard 
from,  it  has  paid  over  the  accumulated  royal- 
ties on  the  book  to  his  widow.  The  incident 
reveals  an  interesting  story-  It  was  'n  Sep- 
tember,  1908,  that  the  Century  Company  sent 


its  last  royalty  check  to  Mr.  Slocum.  The 
check  came  back  undelivered,  and  upon  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  that  Slocum  had  set 
forth  on  another  of  the  solitary  voyages  de- 
scribed in  his  book.  He  had  sailed  from  New 
Bedford  in  his  little  boat,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  bound  for  South  America.  Word 
came  back  some  time  later  that  he  had  arrived 
in  British  Honduras.  A  further  report,  never 
substantiated,  was  that  he  had  been  seen  toil- 
ing up  the  Amazon.  This  was  the  last  that 
any  one  ever  heard  or  saw  of  Slocum,  though 
all  these  years  have  elapsed  before  it  has  been 
regarded  as  safe  to  assume  that  he  is  no 
longer  alive. 

Louis  Y.  Ledoux's  recently  published  book, 
"The  Story  of  Eleusis,"  is  not  only  being 
read  and  enjoyed  by  students  of  poetry  and 
the  drama — it  is  also  being  adopted  for  study 
by  clubs  in  different  educational  institutions. 
The  Persephone  legend  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  all,  and  Mr.  Ledoux's  drama  is 
practically  the  only  extant  one  on  the  sub- 
ject- Modern  poets  have  for  the  most  part 
treated  it  only  lyrically  and  the  details  of  the 
original  play  as  given  at  Eleusis  have  never 
before   been   disclosed. 

"The  question  of  the  purity  of  foods  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  but  the  food  value 
of  foods  in  proportion  to  cost  is  important." 
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In  this  terse  way  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  dis- 
poses of  the  "pure  food"  question,  in  the 
chapter  on  "Diet,"  in  his  recently-published 
"Layman's  Handbook  of  Medicine"  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company).  Dr.  Cabot  quotes  Pro- 
fessor Graham  Lusk  as  saying  that  the  pure 
food  laws  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
so  amended  that  on  even-  package  which  is 
sold  the  food  value  is  in  some  way  indi- 
cated. 

It  has  been  said  that  "it  takes  a  novelist 
to  write  a  history-"  Probably  this  is  quite 
as  untrue  as  most  generalities,  but  Sir  Ar- 
thur Conan  Doyle's  success  with  a  war  history 
is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  his  long  train- 
ing as  a  writer  of  fiction.  The  author  of 
"The  Great  Boer  War"  is  now  writing  the 
history  of  the  present  conflict,  and  the  first 
volume  of  his  "The  British  Campaign  in 
France  and  Flanders,  1914,"  has  just  been 
published. 

Although  higher  criticism  as  an  art  is  no 
longer  a  new  thing,  critical  treatises  are  ordi- 
narily heavy  and  uninteresting.  A  notable 
exception  is  Dr.  William  Frederick  Bade's 
"The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today," 
which  Theodore  Roosevelt  calls  "one  of  the 
three  foremost  books  in  American  literature 
in  recent  years."  In  this,  the  historical  facts 
which  are  assembled  tell  a  fascinating  story 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 
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skill.  He  has  fluency,  humor  and  insight,  and 
in  this  instance  he  adopts  a  vein  of  delicate 
and  kindly  mockery  that  admirably  suits  his 
topic.  Xo  one  will  regret  reading  his  latest 
story-     Xo  one  can  fail  to  be  charmed  by  it. 

The   Five-Barbed   Gate.      By   E.   Temple    Thur- 
ston.    New  York:  D.  Applcton  &  Co. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Filling  His  Own  Shoes. 
Here  we  have  a  story  that  is  almost  of  the 
"Prisoner  of  Zenda"  type,  although  with  a 
somewhat  firmer  grip  on  the  actualities. 
Ruggles  is  a  clerk  in  the  Paris  branch  of  the 
great  Walkeasy  Shoe  Company  of  America. 
Without  consciousness  of  the  social  distinc- 
tions of  the  old  world  he  falls  in  love  with 
an  English  girl  and  is  promptly  snubbed  as 
soon  as  he  discloses  his  prosaic  occupation. 
Then  he  surrenders  his  juvenile  heart  to  the 
daughter  of  the  chairman  of  his  own  company, 
and  in  order  that  he  may  improve  his  chances 
by  improving  his  own  position  he  applies  for 
the  managership  of  the  newly-opened  Vienna 
branch.  An  act  of  treachery  frustrates  his 
hopes  in  this  direction,  and  after  a  battle 
royal  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Paris 
store  he  persuades  Lord  Pembroke,  who  is  on 
his  way  to  the  Balkan  war  as  a  Red  Cross 
surgeon,  to  take  him  with  him  as  his  orderly. 
Ruggles  is  fortunate  enough  to  save  the  life 
of  Hamid  Pasha  during  a  desperate  fight  with 
the  Bulgarians,  and  when  the  old  Turk  dies  a 
few  months  later  Ruggles  finds  that  he  has 
not  only  inherited  a  large  fortune,  but  also 
the  guardianship  of  the  Pasha's  four  lovely 
daughters.  Thenceforward  the  story  skirts 
the  dangerous  domain  of  burlesque,  but  with- 
out actual  trespass.  The  daughters  play  their 
bewildering  part  and  vanish,  and  we  are  left 
with  the  assurance  that  American  energy  and 
courage  and  good  looks  have  once  more  found 
their  appropriate  reward. 

Filling  His  Own  Shoes.  By  Henry  C.  Row- 
land. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.35 
net. 


The  Five-Barred  Gate. 
Students  of  marriage  are  well  aware  that 
even  to  the  best-intentioned  couples  there 
comes  a  time  of  maximum  tension  when 
mutual  toleration  is  put  severely  to  the  test 
and  when  estrangement  and  separation  be- 
come lurking  possibilities.  Mr.  E.  Temple 
Thurston  believes  that  the  crisis  comes  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  and  hence  his  title  of  "The 
Five-Barred  Gate."  Speaking  from  the  om- 
niscience of  inexperience,  we  should  suppose 
that  the  period  of  probation  was  a  somewhat 
shorter  one.  But  it  does  not  matter.  The 
danger  point  is  sure  to  be  reached,  and  then 
both  husband  and  wife  are  likely  to  wander 
afield  in  the  almost  unconscious  search  for 
what  they  believe  that  they  have  missed  at 
home. 

It  is  such  a  story  as  this  that  Mr.  Thurston 
has  to  tell  us.  Jim  and  Beatrice  Nairn  ought 
to  be  able  to  live  together,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  all  will  be  well  if  they  can  but  pass  the 
"five-barred  gate."  But  there  are  little  for- 
getfulnesses  and  slights,  little  frets  and  sus- 
picions that  are  magnified  into  grievances  un- 
til at  last  come  the  insidious  temptations  to 
infidelity  and  the  prospect  of  disastrous  rup- 
ture. Indeed  the  story  may  be  said  to  be  told 
twice  over,  for  precisely  the  same  thing  is 
happening  in  the  servants'  rooms  downstairs, 
and  with  a  frankness  unsoftened  by  the  con- 
ventions of  a  politer  life. 

Mr.    Thurston   is   a    story-teller   of    unusual 
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The  Russian  School  of  Painting. 

The  activities  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  who  has 
recently  come  into  the  ranks  of  the  New 
York  publishers,  are  numerous  and  varied, 
and  we  owe  to  him  especially  a  long  list  of 
excellent  translations  from  Russian  novelists 
and  dramatists.  But  of  particular  interest  is 
his  enterprise  in  bringing  out  in  sumptuous 
form  a  translation  of  "The  Russian  School 
of  Painting,"  by  Alexandre  Benois. 

Mr.  Benois,  himself  a  painter,  dramatist, 
and  critic,  is  a  standard  authority  in  Russia 
on  the  development  of  Russian  art.  and  one 
scarcely  needs  to  comment  on  the  character  of 
his  work.  His  classification  of  the  Russian 
painters  and  the  history  of  their  training  and 
development  combine  to  make  his  book  not 
only  an  excellent  study  in  criticism,  but  also 
a  valuable  work  of  reference.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  his  estimates  of  Repin  and  of 
Vereschagin  are  not  sufficiently  appreciative 
of  these  two  great  artists,  but  in  reading  the 
hook  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
written  as  a  criticism  within  one's  own  house- 
hold rather  than  for  foreign  consumption. 

The  work  is  magnificently  illustrated  with 
well-selected  examples  of  the  paintings  of 
artists  of  different  schools  and  periods.  The 
translation  by  Yarmolinsky  is  well  done,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  a  scientific  trans- 
literation of  Russian  names  has  been  em- 
ployed, though  one  may  criticize  the  re- 
translation  of  Brullow  into  Bryullov — one 
might  as  well  give  the  name  of  the  author  its 
Russian  form  of  Benua.  The  book  is  prefaced 
by  an  appreciative  introduction  by  Christian 
Brinton.  T.   B.  L. 

The  Russian  School  of  Painting.  By  Alex- 
andre    Benois.       New     York:     Alfred     Knopf;     §5 


soul  of  France,  and  for  him  there  is  now  the 
serenity  of  those  who  have  reached  the 
heights. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  translation  should  be 
so  faulty.  French  slang  is  not  translated  by 
a  mere  rendition  into  Cockney  dialect.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  dogmatize  on  the  correct 
translation  of  slang,  but  we  are  none  the  less 
certain  that  such  methods  as  these  are  unde- 
sirable and  inartistic. 

Ordeal     by     Fire.      By     Marcel     Berger.      New 

York:   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 


The  House  of  Fear. 

In  these  days  of  psychic  research  and  oc- 
cult phenomena  it  seems  hardly  necessary  that 
a  story  of  "'supernaturalism"  should  culmi- 
nate in  commonplace  elucidation.  We  are 
quite  capable  of  believing  anything. 

But  a  haunted  theatre  is  at  least  unusual. 
When  Bertrand  Woodford  died  on  the  stage 
of  Woodford's  theatre  during  his  great  pro- 
duction of  "Coward's  Fare"  forty  years  ago 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  actor's 
ghost  remained  in  possession  of  that  stage 
and  that  any  one  daring  to  produce  "Coward's 
Fare"  would  do  it  at  his  peril.  And  the  be- 
lief seemed  to  be  well  founded,  as  Arthur  Mc- 
Hugh,  manager,  was  to  discover  to  his  cost. 
For  the  distinctive  limp  of  the  dead  actor  was 
horribly  audible  during  rehearsals.  His  pet 
cat  was  distressingly  in  evidence.  And  Carl- 
ton, playing  Woodford's  part,  drops  dead  on 
the  stage  at  the  exact  point  in  the  play  where 
Woodford  staggered  and  fell  forty  years  be- 
fore. Never  was  there  a  better  case  for  the 
supernatural. 

It  is  not  only  a  good  story,  but  it  is  capi- 
tally told.  If  the  author  robs  us  of  the  super- 
natural, at  least  he  gives  us  criminality  of  an 
extraordinary  kind  in  its  place.  And  perhaps 
criminality  will  do  nearly  as  well  at  a  time 
when  our  chief  need  is  of  a  jangling  hand 
upon  our  nerve  strings. 

The  House  of  Fear.  By  Wadsworth  Camp. 
New    York:    Doubleday,    Page    &   Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
From  the  state  government  at  Phoenix.  Ari- 
zona, comes  the  third  volume  of  the  "History 
of   Arizona."   by   the   state   historian,   Thomas 
Edwin  Farish. 

"Modern  Women,"  by  Gustave  Kobbe 
(Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1  net),  consists  of  a 
dozen  sketches  intended  to  display  the  femi- 
nine character  in  its  more  extravagant  phases. 
The  sketches  are  clever  and  sometimes  bril- 
liant, but  there  are  many  millions  of  "modern 
women"  and  so  few  among  them  that  resemble 
the  author's  vivid  characterizations. 

"Shakespeare  and  Precious  Stones,"  by 
George  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  A.  M. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  is  adequately  de- 
scribed on  its  title  page  as  "treating  of  the 
known  references  of  precious  stones  in  Shake- 
speare's works,  with  comments  as  to  the  origin 
of  his  material,  the  knowledge  of  the  poet  con- 
cerning precious  stones,  and  references  as  to 
where  the  precious  stones  of  his  time  came 
from."  Mr.  Kunz  is  probably  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  precious  stones  and  their 
history',  and  he  sets  forth  his  knowledge  in  an 
attractive  literary  form.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated. 

The  Columbia  University  Press  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  publication  of  Volume  I 
of  "The  Book  of  the  Popes"  (Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis).  The  volume  leads  us  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  I,  and  it  is  translated  with 
an  introduction  by  Louise  Ropes  Loomis,  Ph. 
D.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  preface 
may  be  quoted  by  way  of  elucidation:  "It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this 
volume  is  not  an  attempt  to  present  a  history 
of  the  Papacy  during  the  first  six  centuries. 
It  is  simply  the  presentation  of  an  ancient 
text  with  enough  commentary  to  make  it  in- 
telligible." 


Ordeal  by  Fire. 
The  conventional  and  rather  vulgar  reflec- 
tions on  the  effect  of  war  in  the  production 
of  a  national  decadence  are  giving  way  to  a 
somewhat  saner  consideration  of  the  facts. 
The  supposed  deterioration  of  the  French 
character  as  a  result  of  the  Napoleonic 
struggles  has  been  a  favorite  argument  of  the 
pacifist  for  half  a  century,  an  argument  of 
which  he  is  now,  we  may  suppose,  somewhat 
ashamed.  We  are  now  able  to  look  upon  war 
as  something  that  may  ennoble  as  well  as  de- 
base, that  may  redeem  as  well  as  destroy, 
and  that  may  even  save  a  nation  from  the 
effeminacy  and  cowardice  that  are  among  the 
most  fatal  of  racial  diseases. 

In  this  story  we  seem  to  have  a  true  por- 
trait of  the  "degenerate"  Frenchman.  Michel 
Dreher  is  a  boulevardier  of  the  kind  whose 
cynical  philosophy  is  an  obscuring  veil  upon 
beauty  and  joy  and  altruism.  He  is  in  Swit- 
zerland when  war  is  declared,  but  he  returns 
despondently  to  join  the  colors,  although  with 
the  dark  conviction  that  France  is  doomed. 
He  is  a  sergeant,  but  without  appetite  for  his 
duties  and  almost  without  toleration  for  his 
humble  comrades.  And  then  slowly  we  see 
the  national  spirit  awake  within  him,  a  sort 
of  spiritual  rebirth,  as  he  learns  to  forget 
himself  in  the  whirlpool  of  heroic  suffering 
that  has  seized  him  within  its  grasp.  When  at 
last  he  is  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
we  see  the  completion  of  his  regeneration. 
He   has    found   his   own   soul   in   the  greater 
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Betty     Trevor.       By     Mrs.     George     De     Home 
Yaizey.     New   York:   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A    novel. 

Custer.  By  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh.  New  York : 
The   Macmillan   Company;   50  cents. 

Issued  in  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans. 

A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man. 
By  James  Jovce.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch; 
$1.50. 

A  novel. 

The   Prussian-    Officer.      By    D.    H.    Lawrence. 
New    York:    B.  W.  Huebsch;   SI. 50  net. 
A   volume  of  short   stories. 

Lady   Login's  Recollections.     By   E.   Dalhousie 
Login.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4  net. 
Court  life  and  camp  life,  1820-1904. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  A.  \V.  Ward.  Litt.  D..  and  A.  R. 
Waller,   M.  A.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Volume  XI.  The  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Henry    Ford's    Own    Story.      By    Rose    Wilder 
Lane.     New  York:  Ellis  O.  Jones;  SI   net. 
A  biography. 

Isaac   Mayer    Wise.      By    Max    B.    May,    A.    M. 
New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $2  net. 
A  biography. 

The  Druid  Path.      By  Marah  Ellis  Ryan.     Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A    story    of    antiquity. 


New  Books  Received. 
Regiment     of     Women.      By     Clemence     Dane. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  SI. 50  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Psychoanalytic  Method.  By  Dr.  Oskar 
Pfister.     New  York:  Moffat,   Yard  &  Co.;   $4  net. 

Addressed  to  medical  men,  educators,  and  serious 
students  of  Psychoanalysis. 

A  Balkan  Freebooter.      By  Jan  Gordon       New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Beetle.      By  Richard  Marsh.      New   York: 
G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 
A  mystery  story. 

The  Art  of  George  Frederick  Munn.  Edited 
by  Margaret  Crosby  Munn  and  Mary  R.  Cabot. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $2.25   net. 

With  an  introduction  by  James  Forbes  Robert- 
son. 

Holland's  Influence  on  English  Language 
and  Literature.  By  T.  de  Vries.  Chicago:  C. 
Grentzebach;    $2.50   net. 

A   course    of    lectures    delivered    in    America. 

Poe.  By  Hanns  Heinz  Ewers.  New  York:  B. 
W.    Heubsch. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Adele  Lewisohn. 

The  Declining  Birth-Rate.  New  York:  E.  P 
Dutton   &   Co.;   $3.50    net. 

3eiag  the  report  of  the  National  Birth-Rate  Com- 
mission. 

The   Way   Hearts  Go.      By  Laurence  Hayward. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   SI. 50  net. 
A  novel. 

Oh    Mary    Be    Careful!       By    George    Weston. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Necessity  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Orchard,  D.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.25    net 

A   theological   treatise. 

A  Layman's  Handbook  of  Medicine.  By  Rich- 
ard C.  Cabot.  Boston:  Houghton  Murlin  Company; 
$2  net. 

With  special  reference  to  social  workers. 

Three  Short  Plays.     By  Mary  S.  Watts.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 
Intended    for    reading. 

The  Middle  Group  of  American  Historians. 
By  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2  net. 

Devoted  mainly  to  George  Bancroft,  Jared 
Sparks,  and    Peter  Force. 

Brandon  of  the  Engineers.  By  Harold  Bind- 
loss.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Slokes  Company; 
$1.35   net. 

A    novel. 

The  Thoroughbred.  By  Henry  Kitchell  Web- 
ster. Indianapolis:  Bobbs- Merrill  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

A   novel. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


There's 

No 

Shortage 

of 

GAS 

If  coal  is  scarce,  why 
not  install  a  Gas  Heat- 
ing System  ? 

GAS  HEATING  is 

becoming  all  the  rage. 
It  is  efficient,  econom- 
ical and  clean. 

Ask  any  of  your  fnends 
who  are  familiar  with 
the  advantages  of  gas 
for  fuel. 

Consult  our  HOUSE- 
HEATING  DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  10,  1917. 


'THE  CRISIS.' 


It  is,  I  know,  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor not  to  admire  and  appreciate  the 
writings  of  Winston  Churchill,  hut  I  confess 
to  being  unable  to  range  myself  in  the  ranks 
of  the  devout.  For  one  thing,  this  writer  is 
totally  lacking  in  the  sense  of  humor;  a  pos- 
session which,  in  a  writer  particularly,  serves 
as  an  admirable  balance-wheel,  even  in  the 
most  serious  moments.  For  another  his  style 
never  rises  above  a  certain  level  of  mediocrity, 
although  his  ideals  are  shining  and  pure. 

It  is  perhaps  in  recognition  of  his  idealism 
that  Mr..  Churchill  stauds  so  well  with  his 
readers.  He  is  not  a  literary  artist,  but  some- 
how he  has  reached  the  heart,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  favor  of  the  people. 

In  "The  Crisis''  he  was  able  to  revive  in 
some  degree  the  fervors  of  the  'sixties  and  the 
atmosphere  of  that  time.  In  locating  his  story 
in  Missouri  the  situation  in  that  state  made 
plausible  the  bringing  of  Northern  and 
Southern  citizens  in  close  communion  and  the 
revival  of  that  old  feature  of  Civil  War  ro- 
mances, a  Northern  wooer  of  a  fiery  Southern 
girl. 

The  picture  play  made  from  Mr.  Churchill's 
story  is  preceded  by  a  series  of  old  war  songs, 
which  are  very  helpful  in  moulding  spectators 
to  the  appropriate  mood.  And  then  we  have 
a  genuine  thrill  when  we  see  the  picture  of 
Lincoln  striking  off  the  shackles  from  the 
slave. 

When  the  story  begins,  however,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  results  made  by  a  pro- 
ducer with  artificial  ideals.  It  goes  very  in- 
terestingly, but  some  of  the  principals  con- 
duct themselves  like  the  stilted  figures  of  long- 
dead  romances.  Stephen  Erice,  for  instance — 
there  were  no  programmes  distributed,  so  I 
can  not  give  the  names — is  modeled  upon  the 
lofty-minded  hero  who  goes  about  clad  in  a 
panoply  of  high,  serious  rectitude,  Stephen 
never  smiles ;  not  even  when  he  gets  his 
sweetheart  into  his  arms  at  the  end.  He  re- 
minds me  of  the  army  and  navy  officers,  who, 
during  the  present  war  stringency,  are  guard- 
ing their  countenances  and  their  words.  Ste- 
phen guarded  both  so  carefully  that  it  was 
not  apparent  what  there  was  in  him  that  came 
out  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the 
warm  friendship  and  admiration  entertained 
for  him  by  Lincoln  and  Silas  Whipple. 

Stephen's  mother  was  represented  by  an 
a  ctress  whose  acting  mask  was  as  visibly 
drawn  on  as  her  street  wraps.  She  was 
visibly  registering  all  the  time:  registering 
inward  grief,  and  an  outward  brave  smile,  and 
maternal  devotion,  and  a  whole  quantity  of 
emotions  that  were   too  patently  assumed. 

Virginia  Carvel  was  also  played  by  an 
actress  whose  playing  was  too  obvious.  A 
pretty  girl,  she  was  too  conscious  of  her 
charms,  and  always  talked  to  the  men  in  the 
play  with  an  expression  which  said,  "Am  I 
not  kissable  ?*'  She  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
kissing,  too.  Poor  pretty  movie  girls,  how 
they  have  to  kiss !  Old  men,  young  men,  fat 
men,  thin  men,  pretty  men,  ugly  men,  but 
when  I  expressed  pity  for  them  a  fair- 
minded  logician  said,  "Why  not  pity  the  men. 
too?"  As  it  is  always  the  pretty  heroine  that 
does  the  kissing,  this  remark  calls  for  no 
reply. 

Another  piece  of  prolonged  stiltedness  was 
the  impersonation  of  Judge  Whipple,  which 
nevertheless  has  no  doubt  been  admired  by 
many  as  a  fine  piece  of  work.  Many  in  the 
audience  wept  freely  during  the  passing  of  old 
Silas,  which,  to  my  thinking,  took  an  uncon- 
scionable time. 

I  find  in  reviewing  my  impressions  that 
Stephen  Erice,  Mrs.  Erice,  and  Silas  Whipple 
seemed  only  players  acting  out  their  roles, 
while  Lincoln — when  he  was  not  too  near  the 
camera — Colonel  Carvel,  and  even  too  con- 
sciously pretty  Virginia  fitted  into  the  picture. 
Clarence  wavered:  sometimes  he  was  Clar- 
ence, sometimes  an  actor  trying  to  be  Clarence. 
Virginia's  haughtiness  was  just  a  little  too 
histrionic.  It  reminded  me  of  a  delicious  sen- 
tence in  some  old  romance  that  we  used  to 
chuckle  over,  in  which  the  heroine  turns  down 
a  "wr.  etched,  rash,  intruding  fool"  who  pro- 
poses. "Cold,  proud,  indescribably  freezing 
came  the  answer.   'No!'" 

V  Jen    they    try    to    revive    for    us    the    his- 

:  presentment  of  a  great  man  I  am  often 

by    the     limitations     of    the    actorial 

;iognomy.     The  actor  who  played  Lincoln 


was  called  upon  to  represent  him  on  his  gentle, 
humor-loving  side.  He  was  really  very  good ; 
natural  and  dignified  in  his  serious  move- 
ments ;  but  when  we  saw  him  "close  in"  it 
was  really  rather  painful  to  those  who  admire 
a  certain  rugged  grandeur  in  Lincoln's 
physiognomy. 

Yet  the  idea  of  reviving  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln, in  lifting  him,  for  the  eyes  of  romantic 
youth,  out  of  a  purely  historical  setting,  is  an 
excellent  one.  and  the  young  people  should  all 
see  "The  Crisis."  Even  the  children  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  play,  which  will  put 
warmth  and  humanness  in  their  conception  of 
the  events  of  the  Civil  War,  some  of  the 
battles  of  which  are  splendidly  and  thrillingly 
portrayed  in  "The  Crisis."  If  you  want  emo- 
tion you  can  have  it  then  in  plenty  in  seeing 
this  spectacle  of  gallant,  intrepid,  self-sacri- 
ficing youth  throwing  its  rich  life  away  for  a 
principle.  The  tide  of  music  which  runs  par- 
allel with  the  current  of  the  story'  fans  our 
emotions  into  flame  in  these  battle  scenes, 
and  we  respond  passionately  to  the  spectacle 
of  youthful  gallantn-.  These  Civil  War  ro- 
mances serve  a  good  turn,  too.  in  reminding 
us  of  how  transitory  are  war  hatreds,  for  it 
has  now  come  about  that  the  North  looks 
tenderly,  pityingly,  condoningly  upon  those 
fiery  Southern  rebels,  and  the  South  of  the 
past,  and  even  in  some  degree  of  the  present, 
has  become  the  seat  of  national  romance. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Not  a  bad  bill  at  the  Orpheum  this  week, 
although  it  has  no  high  lights  to  speak  of- 
"The  girl  with  the  personality,"  Elsie  Pil- 
cer,  and  Marcelle  Morenne  are  the  only 
weak  sisters.  Elsie,  it  is  true,  is  something 
of  a  dancer,  and  very  much  of  a  dresser,  but 
her  feeble  twitterings  do  not  carry  over  the 
footlights,  and  Dudley  Douglas,  her  rather 
clever  partner,  who  has  a  stock  of  dialects, 
a  distinct  enunciation,  and  a  resonant  voice, 
carries  all  the  vocal  honors  of  the  act. 

"Surgeon  Louder,  U.  S.  A.,"  is  a  farcelet 
written  around  a  funny  Irishman,  who  is  very 
humorously  played  by  Roger  Imhoff.  There 
are  several  mechanical  effects  in  the  piece, 
and  the  diaolgue  of  the  nurse  and  the  stage 
gunpowder  ran  a  race  as  to  which  should  be 
the  most  explosive.  I  thinK  the  nurse,  whose 
humor  is  quite  unconscious,   came  out  ahead. 

Mme.  Chilson-Ohrman  is  a  good-looking  vo- 
calist who  made  so  many  grimaces  that  until 
she  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  presented  a 
very  successful  profile  to  our  view  we  all  but 
overlooked  said  good  looks.  Mme.  Chilson- 
Ohrman  is  an  effective  although  not  heart- 
stealing  concert  singer,  with  a  high  and 
flexible   soprano. 

Foster  Ball's  character  study  of  the  old  sol- 
dier had  an  excellent  make-up  and  plenty  of 
humor.  Humor,  also,  is  the  dowry  of  the 
smaller  of  the  "Farber  Girls."  Constance,  I 
suppose  it  is,  since  that  name  comes  first. 
Constance  has  the  personality  falsely  claimed 
by  Aileen  Stanley.  She  is  a  clever  little 
piece  of  individuality,  with  something  carry- 
ing about  every  act,  and  move,  and  look.  A 
little  vulgar,  but  not  very  alarmingly  so,  and 
genuinely  humorous. 

Odiva,  the  Samoan  nymph  of  the  wave,  and 
her  eager  seals  we  have  seen  before  and  re- 
member well.  Captain  C.  F.  Adams  adds 
very  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  act  by  the 
expert  way  he  handles  his  moist  and  flip- 
pered  pets,  and  his  tank  is  a  model  for  stage 
exhibition  of  swimming  acts. 

"The  Unexpected"  is  a  clever  and  well- 
acted  playlet  fully  worthy  of  its  name,  for  it 
is  full  of  surprises ;  real  ones,  which  take  us 
unawares  every  time. 


AMERICAN  DRAMATIC  ART. 

Both  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Yvette  Guilbert 
have  testified  the  greatest  interest  in  dramatic 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  But  it  can 
not  be  said  of  thera  that  they  admire  our 
dramatic  art.  It  is  true  that  Mme.  Bernhardt 
finds  something  to  admire  in  our  American 
girls,  whom  she  finds  full  of  grace,  charm, 
beauty,  and  personal  magnetism.  But  she 
feels  that  in  order  to  develop  these  natural 
gifts  a  dramatic  conservatory  of  the  first 
class  is  an  urgent  need.  She  has  heard  many 
girls  recite  for  her,  hoping  that  she  would 
pass  a  favorable  verdict  on  their  qualifications. 
And  the  general  verdict  is  that  the  native 
histrionic  talent  of  the  United  States  is  so 
great  as  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  national 
conservatory. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  voice  that  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt becomes  critical.  In  France,  she  points 
out,  girls  enter  the  Conservatoire  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  while  still  in  the  forma- 
tive period  of  life,  while  American  girls,  with- 
out any  real  preparation  in  the  lechnic  of  the 
art  of  acting,  and  without  any  training  what- 
ever in  managing  their  voices,  take  up  the 
acting  profession  and  appear  before  the  public- 

Theatre-goers  who  love  the  musical  speak- 
ing voice  and  clear  and  refined  enunciation 
know  too  well  how  true  it  is  that  the  theatre, 


which  should  serve  as  a  sort  of  arbitership 
of  beautiful  speech,  accepts  and  bestows  pres- 
tige upon  many  young  women  who  are  entirely 
lacking  in  vocal  training. 

Yvette  Guilbert  is  even  more  uncompro- 
mising in  her  candid  arraignment  of  the  na- 
tional voice.  She  says  of  the  children  in  a 
talk  in  New  York  before  the  Drama  League, 
"They  speak  between  a  parrot  and  a  frog." 
|  Mme.  Guilbert  does  not  pretend  to  have,  as 
yet  wholly  mastered  the  English  language, 
and  her  expressions  are  a  piquant  mingling  of 
English.  French,  and  Yvette  Guilbert.)  She 
adds.  "You  say  to  tell  the  truth  is  a  virtue." 
(The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  Mme. 
Guilbert  does  not  wholly  agree  with  this  stern 
Puritan  pronouncement.)  "Well,  today  I 
think  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  virtue.  I 
will  tell  you,  first  of  all,  you  are  the  nation 
of  the  future.  You  are  clever.  You  are 
workers.  You  are  rich.  God  loves  you  !  .  .  . 
But  art,  in  reality,  is  a  question  of  time,  and 
you  are  young,  young.    ..." 

She  describes  the  impression  made  upon 
the  foreigner  by  his  first  visit  to  an  Ameri- 
can theatre:  "The  first  time  he  comes  into 
a  theatre,  knowing  nothing  of  the  American 
stage — what  do  you  think  impresses  him 
most?    .    .    . 

"Your  indifference  to  the  bad  pronunciation, 
the  bad  diction.  Yes,  it  is  something  very 
extraordinary  for  our  ears,  you  know.  What 
must  I  say  ?  We  notice — we  remark — the 
slang — the  voices — the  voices  are  so  funny  ! 
It  is  vrai! 

"Of  course  it  (the  American  theatre.)  is 
very  young,  but  why,  why,  for  God's  sake, 
the  voice  where  is  it?  in  the  throat  or  in  the 
nose  ?  Don't  you  hear  that  yourself  ?  Of 
course  you  do.     Yes,  you  do!" 

Both  ladies  agree  in  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  conservatory,  "where 
dramatic  and  musical  art  will  be  established 
and  fostered  by  European  professors."  Mme. 
Guilbert  advises  that  in  it  American  children 
shall  be  taught  to  cultivate  sensibilite.  "An 
artist,"  she  says,  "is  an  exaggerated  human 
being.  Without  exaggeration — no  art !  With- 
out a  heart  exaggerated — a  brain — exagger- 
ated, no  art,  no  artiste.'  ...  A  race  brought 
up  forbidden  to  show  its  feelings,  to  ex- 
teriorize its  impressions,  is  a  race  condemned 
to  have  some  artistic  faults — and  for  that 
reason  a  conservatory  here  would  be  a  very 
patriotic  institution." 

No  doubt  some  of  our  Americans  would 
stiffen  up  and  become  very  haughty  over  the 
idea  of  relying  upon  European  tutelage,  but 
Mme.  Bernhardt  mentions  several  of  our 
leading  players  as  potentially  invaluable  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  such  an  institution. 
Mrs.  Fiske  she  considered  as  the  first  among 
our  dramatic  artists.  "One  can  feel  that  noth- 
ing is  accident  with  her,  but  she  goes  down 
into  the  psychology  of  her  impersonations." 
She  also  recommends  Richard  Mansfield  as 
"an  actor  who  stands  out  among  the  very' 
besL"  Evidently  she  is  unaware  of  his 
death:  and  she  mentions  John  Drew  as  an 
actor   of  remarkable   talent. 

England,  she  feels,  could  also  do  well  by  us 
in  this  project,  and  she  mentions  Mrs.  Ken- 
dall and  Lady  Bancroft ;  the  latter  a  name 
unfamiliar  to  Americans. 

Mme.  Bernhardt  thinks  that  if  such  a 
project  were  not  carried  out  our  budding 
players  would  do  well  to  follow  a  course  in 
Paris,  "since  in  France  we  have  an  artistic 
atmosphere  centuries  old,  and  art  can  not 
thrive  and  develop  without  its  atmosphere." 
And  a  final  word  of  encouragement  and  in- 
spiration is  spoken  when  she  asserts  that  this 
country  is  capable  of  forming  this  atmosphere, 
since  it  has  the  talent  to  draw  on,  "and  it  is 
worthy  of  being  independent  in  this  as  in 
everything  else." 

Mme,  Guilbert,  however,  ends  by  giving  a 
smart  rap  on  the  knuckles  of  the  managers. 
"The  real  quality  of  the  American  public 
opinion  is  formed  by  the  managers.  You  are 
quite  as  ready  to  go  to  hear  a  play  without 
value  as  an  interesting  piece — your  guide  and 
guaranty  is  the  manager.  You  will  have  to 
struggle  against  the  very  poor  influence  of 
your  managers.  For  instance,  take  it  in 
France — the  director  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise  is  an  academicien.  a  man  of  letters. 
There  a  manager  is  first  a  great  student  and 
a  scholar — they  are  gens  de  lettres.  Here  they 
are — I  don't  know  what  you  call — shine  the 
boots  ?  .  .  .  The  poor  taste  of  the  crowd 
is  the  result  of  the  managers — the  bad  shep- 
herds for  so  long  they  have  now  spoiled  their 
flocks !" 

The  dictums  of  these  two  great  artists,  who 
have  matured  and  developed  in  the  ripest  art 
atmosphere  in  Europe,  should  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  Americans.  The  time,  of  course,  is 
not  favorable  to  carrying  out  the  plan  recom- 
mended more  particularly  by  Mme.  Bernhardt, 
(Mme.  Guilbert  speaks  of  establishing  a  school 
in  New  York.)  But  in  the  time  following  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  impoverished  Europe 
will  be  busy  reestablishing  itself,  there  will 
be  many  artistic  pilgrimages  to  rich  and  pros- 
perous America.  The  times  would  be  favor- 
able for  the  establishment  of  such  a  conserva- 


tory. The  country  is  full  of  European  gold. 
America  has  made  a  proud  record  in  the  art 
world  by  the  achievements  of  her  painters  and 
sculptors.  At  present  it  is  a  season  of  tran- 
sition in  the  art  of  the  theatre.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  seeds  planted  by  these  two  great 
artists  may  mature  to  an  art  growth  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps*. 


Cavalieri  and  Muratore  Coming  Soon. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
joint  concert  of  Lina  Cavalieri,  soprano,  and 
Lucien  Muratore.  tenor,  at  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium Sunday  afternoon,  February  25th.  un- 
der the  direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy,  will  be 
an    event   of  unusual   importance. 

As  a  stage  beauty  Lina  Cavalieri  is  still 
without  a  rival.  Formerly  the  star  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  Paris  grand  opera  compa- 
nies, and  this  season  guest  star  of  the  Chi- 
cago Grand  Opera  Company.  Mine.  Cavalieri 
has  one  of  the  most  fascinating  lyric  soprano 
voices  of  the  modern  operatic  stage.  Youth- 
ful, fresh,  and  of  velvet  quality,  it  is  also  of 
extraordinary  range  and  flexibility.  Her  gra- 
ciousness  and  delightful  personality,  both  on 
and  off  the  stage,  have  done  much  to  win  for 
her  international  popularity. 

The  great  composers  have  always  endeav- 
ored to  get  Lina  Cavalieri  to  create  the  so- 
prano roles  in  their  operas.  Massenet  se- 
lected her  to  create  the  leading  role  in  his 
"Thais,"  also  Salome  in  his  "Herodiade." 
She  created  the  role  of  Iris  in  Mascagni's 
opera  of  that  name.  She  was  the  greatest 
Floria  in  "La  Tosca"  and  the  greatest  Miini 
in  "La  Boheme"  that  ihe  world  has  ever 
known,  and  the  South  American  countries  de- 
clared her   Carmen  to  be  u»e<;ualed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  magnificent  voice, 
great  dramatic  ability,  and  extreme  grace  of 
personality,  Lucien  Muratore  stands  supreme 
among  the  tenors  of  the  world.  Not  since 
the  prime  of  Jean  de  Reszke  has  there  been 
an  artist  who  combines  all  the  qualities  of  the 
great  Muratore.  The  critic  of  the  Chicago 
American  declared  that  "if  there  is  a  greater 
tenor  than  Lucien  Muratore  he  must  be  sitting 
unseen  on  the  heights  of  Olympus." 

No  one  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  Cavalieri  and  Muratore.  Frank  W. 
Healy.  under  whose  local  management  the 
artists  will  appear,  has  made  the  prices  ex- 
tremely low:  50  cents,  75  cents.  SI.  Sl-50,  and 
$2;  boxes  seating  six  sell  for  $20.  Mail  or- 
ders are  being  received  by  Mr.  Healy  at  906 
Kohler  &  Chase  Building. 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young   Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and    August 


BOURSES  parallel  with  the 
b=»t  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 
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Daily  at  4:00  p.  m. 
Takes  you  to — 

Los  Angeles 


Furnishes  the  only 
thru  sleeper  ser- 
vice between  here 
and  San  Diego 

The  Saint 

— brings  you  back 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen'I  At*. 

673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Sutter  7600 

Market  Street  Ferry 

Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  HANNA,  Gen'l  Ant. 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland 

Phone  Lakeside  425 


February  10,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  House  of  Glass  "  at  the  Columbia. 

The  spring  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
will  be  opened  next  Monday  evening  with 
the  Cohan  and  Harris  production  of  Max 
Marcin's  drama,  "The  House  of  Glass."  This 
play  comes  for  a  stay  of  a  fortnight  and  is 
laden  with  praises  from  the  press  of  New 
York,  where  it  ran  continuously  for  eight 
months  last  year.  The  author  is  a  boy  of 
twenty-three,  who  graduated  two  years  ago 
from  Columbia  College  and  made  his  debut  in 
the  realm  of  art  with  this  piece.  In  "The 
House  of  Glass"  young  Marcin  is  said  to 
have  departed  radically  from  the  familiar  tra- 
ditions of  play-making  and  provided  a  piece 
that  holds  its  audiences  in  a  grip  from  cur-  ■ 
tain  to  curtain.  Cohan  and  Harris  believe  j 
that  the  disclosure  of  the  story  of  a  play  } 
in  advance  tends  to  discount  the  enjoyment 
of  the  auditor,  and  therefore  the  unfolding  of 
the  plot  of  "The  House  of  Glass"  must  await 
the  opening  night. 

The  cast  includes  Adelina  O'Connor,  Robert 
Middlemas,  Clyde  Fogel,  Hal  Mordaunt. 
Dwight  Meade,  Charles  Reigel,  Amelia 
Meyers.  Bertram  Millar,  Martin  Malloy,  Wil- 
liam T.  Hays,  Louise  Laskin.  Matinees  will 
be  given  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  "Pop" 
prices  will  prevail  at  the  Wednesday  matinees. 


Return  Engagement  of  "  Experience." 
By  insistent  popular  demand  George  V.  Ho- 
bart's  modern  morality  comedy  drama,  "Ex- 
perience," begins  a  return  engagement  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  Monday,  February  12th.  There 
will  be  a  bargain  matinee  on  Wednesday  and 
a  special  price  matinee  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

In  recent  years  no  play  has  had  such  a 
sensational  success  in  San  Francisco  as  "Ex- 
perience." So  great  were  the  crowds  who 
wished  to  see  the  play  during  its  first  engage- 
ment that  hundreds  and  hundreds  were  un- 
able to  secure  seats. 

William  Elliott,  F.  Ray  Comstock,  and 
Morris  Gest,  the  producers,  will  send  to  the 
Cort  Theatre  for  this  return  engagement  the 
famous  New  York-Boston  "Experience"  or- 
ganization with  a  cast  of  eighty-two  noted 
players.  While  the  play  has  a  strong  moral 
trend,  it  is  never  preachy,  but  is  filled  with 
life  and  action.  In  its  ten  brilliant  scenes  it 
tells  the  love  story  of  Youth — the  average 
young  man  of  today — and  the  temptations  he 
meets  when  he  leaves  home  and  goes  out  into 
the  big  world  to  make  a  name  for  himself. 
These  temptations  are  personified  on  the 
stage  by  fascinating  young  ladies,  who  are 
called  by  the  names  of  the  various  vices  and 
virtues  they  represent.  The  episodes  through 
which    Youth    passes    in    his    efforts    to    solve 


TIVOLI    OPERA  HOUSE 

This  SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  11,  at  10:45 
WAGNER-STRAUSS  FESTIVAL 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Augmented  to  100  Players 

EMIL  OBERHOFFER Conductor 

MARCELLA  CRAFT Soloist 

Richard  Strauss"  "An  Alpine  Symphony  "  and 
Finale  Scene  from  "Salome."  Wagner's  Aria 
from  "The  Fairies'' and  "Meistersinger"  Over- 
ture. 

Tickets    $2.00,    $1.50    and  $1.00.      General    Ad- 
mission $1.00     Box  and  Loge  Seats  $2.50. 

Tickets  at  usual  music  stores  andatTivoli  on 
Sunday.  MASON  <fc  HAMLIN  PIANO. 


THE: 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

World's  Greatest  Ensemble  Organization 

SCOTTISH  RITE  HALL 

TUESDAY    NIGHT.    FEB.    13,    at    8:15 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON.  FEB.  17.  at  2:30 
SUNDAY    AFTERNOON.  FEB.  18,  at   2:30 
Tickets   $1.00.    $1.50.  and    $2.00.   at  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chaso's. 
Season  Tickets  $5.00,  $3.50  and  $2.25. 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO. 


Q 


Louis  Graveure 

Baritone  Extraordinary 
Two  Genuine  Feasts  of  Song 

Scottish  Rite  Hall 

WEDNESDAY  NIGHT,  FEB.  21,  at  8:15 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  24,  at  2:30 

Tickets  $2.00.  $1.50  and  $1.00,  at  Sherman.  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's.  Ready  nest 
Thursday,  Feb.  15th. 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED. 

Coming— JOSEF  HOFMANN.  Pianist. 


America's  Largest  and  Finest 

If  |7      niVV    Phone  West  303 
V^  H      I\.  1  IS  T\>   Sutter  and  Pierce  Sts, 

GENERAL    ADMISSION    25    CENTS 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 

Help  Iloost  the  Boys — First  Intercollegiate 
Game  of  HOCKEY  between  Stanford  and 
V.  C.  Friday  Night.  February  16th.  Game 
starts  at  8:15. 


the  riddle  of  life  are  just  the  sort  of  thing= 
that  have  really  happened  to  most  all  of  us 
and  for  this  reason  nearly  every  one  may  see 
himself  in   "Experience." 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpehum  announces  for  next  week  an 
almost  entirely  new  bill. 

Beatrice  Herford.  who  has  long  been  recog- 
nized in  the  East  as  the  cleverest  and  most 
popular  of  society  entertainers,  will  appear 
in  a  repertory  of  her  inimitable  characteriza- 
tions. This  is  her  first  season  in  vaudeville 
and  she  is  meeting  with  tremendous  success. 
She  writes  her  own  material  and  her  presenta- 
tion of  human  peculiarities  is  humorous, 
original,  fresh,  and  wholesome  in  its  power 
to    create    merriment. 

Haruko  Onuki,  the  Japanese  prima  donna, 
will  be  heard  in  a  repertory  of  songs.  Al- 
though a  native  of  Tokyo,  she  was  reared  in 
this  country  and  in  thought  and  speech  is 
probably  more  American  than  Oriental.  Miss 
Onuki  possesses  a  soprano  of  rich  color  and 
splendid  tone.  She  speaks  English,  French, 
and  Italian  as  perfectly  as  she  does  her 
mother    tongue. 

Ralph  Riggs  and  Katherine  Witchie  will 
offer  in  their  "Dance  Divertissements"  a  wide 
variety  of  dances  which  are  connected  with 
clever  snatches  of  song,  prettily  sung. 

Florenz  Ames  and  Adelaide  Winthrop  will 
appear  in  an  "episode"  entitled  "Caught  in  a 
Jamb,"  which  is  a  clever  assemblage  of  stage 
effects,  costuming,  singing,  dialogue,  and 
personality.  The  skit  affords  a  capital  com- 
edy situation  which   is  finely  handled. 

Miss  Leitzel  will  demonstrate  her  right  to 
be  styled  "the  Wonder  of  the  Air"  by  ex- 
hibiting her  wonderful  skill  on  the  flying 
rings.  Her  feats  are  daring  and  extraordi- 
nary and  accomplished  with  dexterity  and 
grace. 

Henry  Howard  will  introduce  a  decided 
novelty  in  his  spectacular  exhibition  of  mu- 
sical Shetlands  and  Terriers.  Their  playing 
of  bells  and  other  musical  devices,  their 
dancing,  different  circus  stunts,  several  of 
which  are  comic,  and  the  attractive  staging 
which  is  given  the  act  make  it  most  enjoy- 
able. 

The  Farber  Sisters  and  George  Nash  and 
his  company  in  "The  Unexpected"  will  be 
the   remaining  acts   in   the  programme. 

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Gruber's  Animals,  an  act  that  will  delight 
the  children  as  well  as  entertain  the 
grown-ups,  will  be  next  week's  headline  at- 
traction at  the  Pantages  Theatre.  An  ele- 
phant, a  horse,  a  pony,  and  a  dog  are  in- 
cluded in  this  spectacular  little  circus  dis- 
play, each  doing  its  share  of  the  entertaining. 

Wilson  Brothers,  natural-born  comedians, 
will  contribute  to  next  week's  bill  German 
dialect  comedy  rendered  in  their  own  peculiar 
and  inimitable  style.  They  are  also  said  to 
be  singers   and   yodlers   of  wide   reputation. 

A  dextrous  diversion  offered  by  Gaston 
Palmer,  the  "man  who  made  juggling  an  art" 
in  a  combination  of  remarkable  tricks  and 
the  tossing  of  an  amazing  variety  of  objects 
in  the  air  with  a  precision  that  is  wonderful. 

A  high-class  singing  and  instrumental  of- 
fering will  be  presented  by  the  Metropolitan 
Five,  a  mixed  quartet,  who  have  excellent 
voices,  and  a  pianist  of  ability. 

Other  numbers  on  the  bill  will  include  Nan 
Gray,  the  Scotch  lassie,  in  songs ;  Perqueta 
in  a  singing,  talking,  and  dancing  specialty; 
Dan  Kelly  and  company  in  "Young  Heads 
and  Old  Hearts,"  and  the  last  chapter  of  the 
thrilling  picture  serial,  "The  Lass  o'  the  Lum- 
berlands."  

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

An  all-Wagner  programme  will  be  given 
at  the  seventh  "Pop"  concert  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, February  llth,  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
Conductor  Alfred  Hertz  has  prepared  a  mu- 
sical feast  for  the  occasion.  The  concert  will 
be  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner,  who   died  just   thirty-four   years   ago. 

Alfred  Hertz  is  generally  acknowledged  as 
the  world's  greatest  conductor  of  Wagnerian 
music,  and  the  mere  announcement  here  that 
he  would  conduct  a  Wagner  concert  has 
served  to  tax  the  capacity  of  ihe  Cort.  Hun- 
dreds of  music  lovers  were  disappointed  at 
not  being  able  to  secure  seats  for  the  two 
Wagner  concerts  already  given  this  season, 
so  those  desirous  of  securing  tickets  for  the 
forthcoming  affair  are  urged  to  do  so  at  once. 
Popular  prices,  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1, 
will    obtain. 

This  is  the  programme :  Overture.  "Rien- 
zi"  ;  Prelude,  "Lohengrin" :  Overture.  "The 
Flying  Dutchman" :  Prize  Song  from  "Die 
Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,"  with  violin  ob- 
ligato  by  Louis  Persinger ;  Prelude,  "Die 
Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" ;  .Prelude  and 
Love  Death  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde":  Ride 
of  the  Valkyrie.  "Die  Walkiire" ;  Overture. 
"Tannhauser." 

Borodin,     Georg     Schumann,     and     Richard 


Strauss  will  find  representation  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  ninth  pair  of  regular  sympho- 
nies to  be  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  the 
afternoons  of  Friday.  February  16th,  and 
Sunday.  February  18th,  under  the  direction  of 
Alfred   Hertz. 

Borodin's  Second  Symphony  in  four  move- 
ments, the  first  number  on  the  programme, 
represents  that  composer  at  his  best.  Georg 
Schumann's  "Variations  and  Double  Fugue 
on  a  Merry  Theme."  which  is  written  in  most 
jocular  mood,  is  certain  of  favor.  Georg 
Schumann  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  German  composers.  He  leans  to  the 
classic  in  musical  expression,  and  there  is 
nothing  of  the  hyper-modern  in  his  work. 
The  concluding  number  will  be  a  Love  Scene 
from  Richard  Strauss'  opera,  "Feuersnot." 
symphonically  arranged  by  Strauss  himself. 
"Feuersnot"  was  the  second  of  Strauss' 
operas,  the  idea  of  which  was  taken  from  an 
old  Netherland  legend.  It  was  first  pro- 
duced in   Dresden   in  the  year   1901. 

So  far  as  musical  records  shows,  none  of 
the  numbers  programmed  for  the  ninth  pair 
of  symphonies  has  ever  been  given  in  Sau 
Francisco.  

Grand  Qpera  at  the  Cort. 

That  San  Francisco  is  hungry  for  grand 
opera  of  the  first  class  is  being  demonstrated 
by  the  avalanche  of  mail  orders  already  re- 
ceived for  the  engagement  of  the  Boston- 
National  Grand  Opera  Company,  directed  by 
Max  Rabinoff,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  for  the 
single  week  beginning  Monday,  February  26th. 

Mail  orders  and  subscriptions  should  be 
sent  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  care  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.  They  will  be  filled  in  the  order 
of  their  receipt,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
regular  advance  box-office  sale,  which  opens 
next  Thursday  morning. 

Society  is  evincing  great  interest  in  the 
gala  week  of  opera,  and  many  large  parties 
have  been  arranged  for.  Every  indication 
points  to  a  more  brilliant  season  than  Rabi- 
nofT  gave  last  March  at  the  Cort,  if  that  were 
possible.  Grand  opera  that  is  good  to  see  as 
well  as  to  hear  has  caught  the  approval  of 
the  people.  The  Rabinoff  slogan  is  "grand 
opera  to   look  at." 

Tickets  are  priced  from  $1  to  $5.  Follow- 
ing is  the  repertory:  Monday,  February  26th, 
"Tosca,"  with  Villani,  Zenatello,  Baklanoff; 
Tuesday,  "Iris,"  with  Miura,  Chalmers,  Leve- 
roni,  Kittay ;  Wednesday  matinee,  "La  Bo- 
heme,"  with  Teyte,  Riegelman,  Gaudenzi, 
Chalmers ;  Wednesday,  "Aida,"  with  Villani, 
Zenatello,  Gay,  Baklanoff,  Mardones ;  Thurs- 
day, "Madama  Butterfly,"  with  Miura,  Martin, 
Marr,  Leveroni :  Friday,  "Faust,"  with  Riegel- 
man, Martin,  Mardones,  Winietzkaja;  Satur- 
day matinee,  "Iris";   Saturday,  "La  Boheme."' 

The  entire  organization  numbers  175  per- 
sons, including  the  Boston  Opera  House 
choristers  and  the  Boston  Opera  House  or- 
chestra of  sixty  instrumentalists. 


Dorothea  Spinney's  Farewell  Appearance. 
The  splendid  triumph  achieved  by  Miss 
Dorothea  Spinney,  the  Greek  tragedienne, 
when  she  gave  her  matinee  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  two  weeks  ago,  has  brought  that 
artist  many  requests  for  another  appearance, 
with  the  result  that  a  matinee  is  announced 
for  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  February  20th, 
at  the  Columbia.  Miss  Spinney's  wonderful 
recitation,  in  which  she  enacts  the  various 
roles  of  the  Greek  dramas  made  a  most  un- 
usual impression  upon  the  big  audience  in  at- 
tendance, and  now  that  she  is  to  appear  in 
no  less  notable  a  play  than  "The  Hippolytus" 
of  Euripides  and  the  added  attraction  of 
"Poses  from  Greek  Vases  to  Flute,"  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  big  audience  in  attendance.  "The 
Hippolytus"  is  the  play  of  "Fate"  or  "Phedra" 
in  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  made  her  appear- 
ance at  the  Greek  Theatre.  One  of  the  yrcat- 
est  of  descriptive  speeches  heard  on  the  stage 
is  that  spoken  by  the  messenger  who  gives  a 
description  of  the  chariot  race. 


The  Flonzaley  Quartet  Concerts. 

That  world-famous  organization  of  string 
players,  the  Flonzaley  Quartel,  which  lias  now 
been  in  existence  for  thirteen  years  without 
a  single  change  of  personnel  and  whose  four 
members  devote  their  entire  lives  to  the  study 
and  playing  of  ensemble  music,  is  announced 
by  Manager  Greenbaum  for  three  concerts 
during  the  coming  week. 

The  first  Flonzaley  concert  will  be  given 
this  coming  Tuesday  night.  February  13th.  at 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium.  The  programme 
will  consist  of :  "Adagio  ma  non  troppo," 
from  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  E  flat,  op.  127; 
Quartet  in  C  major,  by  Mozart,  and  Quartet. 
"Aus  meinem  Leben,"  by  the  Bohemian  mas- 
ter,   Smetana. 

At  the  second  concert,  announced  for  Satur- 
day afternoon,  February  17th,  the  first  per- 
formance here  of  Erenest  Bloch's  Quartet  in 
B  major  will  be  given.  This  composition  is 
still  in  manuscript  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Flonzaleys. 

In    this    work    Bloch    depicts    the    struggles 
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Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 
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and  griefs  of  the  Hebrew  race  through  many 
years  of  persecution  and  suffering,  and  in  two 
of  the  movements  he  uses  distinctly  Jewish 
themes.  It  is  a  work  that  has  consumed  much 
thought  and  it  is  skillfully  expressed.  Bloch's 
work  will  appeal  to  both  the  heads  and  the 
hearts  of  the  true  music  lover.  It  will  be 
given  in   combination   with   a   Haydn   Quartet. 

At  the  farewell  concert,  announced  for  Sun- 
day afternoon,  February  18th,  works  by 
Schubert,  Emmanuel  Moor,  and  Glazounow 
are  promised. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  usual  music 
stores,  prices  being  $1,  $1.50.  and  $2. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY.  FEB.  11,  at  2:30  Sharp 

Richard  Wagner  Programme 

AT   POPULAR    PRICES 

25c.    50c,    75c,    $1 
Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  except  con- 
cert day;  at  Cort  Theatre  concert  day  only. 
Next— Feb.    16-18.   9th    Pair   Symphonies. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
BEATRICE  HERFORD  in  a  Repertory  of 
Her  Inimitable  Characterizations;  HARUKO 
ONUKI,  the  lapancse  Prima  Donna;  FLOR- 
EXZ  AMES  and  ADELAIDE  WINTHROP 
in  "Caught  in  a  Jamb";  MISS  LEITZEL. 
Wonder  of  the  Air:  HOWARD'S  ANIMAL 
SPECTACLE:  GEORGE  NASH  and  Company 
in  "The  Unexpected";  FARDER  GIRLS,  En- 
tertainers Par  Excellence;  RALPH  RIGGS  and 
KATHERINE  WITCHIE.  Presenting  Dance 
Divertissements. 

Coming — Sunday,    Matinee,    Feb.    IS 
ORPHEUM   ROAD   SHOW 
(Direction    of    Martin    Beck) 
Evening    prices,     10c,    25c,    50c,    75c.       Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c. 
25e.  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^L"di" 


Geary  and  Mason  5ta. 


Playhouse 
Phone  Franklin  150 


Two    Weeks — beginning    Mon.    Night,    Feb,     1*2 
Cohan    and    Harris"     100' ,      1 1  ram  sue     Triumph 

The  House  of  Glass 

After    a    Year's    Engagement    at    the    Candler 
Theatre,    New    York 


"POP"   PRICES   AT  WED.   MAT.,  25c   to  %\ 
Sat.    Mat.,    25c    to    $1.50;    Evenings,    25c    to    $2 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

Fills    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time    Sun.     Night—  "The    Princess     Pat" 
Week     Beginning     Monday,     Feb.     12 
Matineas    Wednesday    and   Saturday 
RETURN   BY   POPULAR   DEMAND 
William   Elliott,    F.   Ray   Comstock   am 
Gest   i' 
"EXPERIENCE" 
NOT  a  Motion  Picture,    Bui   the 
MOST   WONDERFUL    PLAY    IX    VMERN    > 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


A  lady  novelist,  "whose  name  will  not  be 
here  divulged  except  in  the  usual  advertising 
columns  and  at  the  usual  advertising  rates, 
has  set  herself  to  the  task  of  reforming  the 
ideas  of  the  average  man  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage. It  is  a  mission  to  which  only  the 
woman  writer  could  address  herself  with  any 
hope  of  success,  because  it  is  only  the  woman 
writer  who  is  endowed  with  that  frankness  of 
speech,  that  entire  absence  of  delicate  reserve, 
essential  to  such  an  undertaking. 

Man,  it  seems,  persists  in  regarding  woman, 
not  as  a  soul,  but  as  a  body.  It  is  a  habit 
that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  correct  under 
the  penalties  of  celibacy.  Women,  in  spite  of 
external  appearances  and  milliners'  bills, 
should  henceforth  resent  the  admiration  that 
is  accorded  to  their  physical  perfections. 
They  should  insist  on  the  worship  rightfully 
paid  to  ethereal  intelligences.  They  should 
demand  the  homage  that  is  due  to  their 
smning  little  souls.  The  cult  of  the  body  be- 
longs to  barbaric  days  and  must  be  dis- 
carded as  insulting  to  the  new  womanhood. 
And  so  we  have  a  novel  intended  to  incul- 
cate the  new  order  of  things.  There  is  a 
lovely  but  haughty  heroine,  who  for  some  un- 
explained reason  condescends  to  marry  a  mere 
man.  The  wedding  takes  place  quite  early 
in  the  story  so  that  there  may  be  plenty  of 
room  to  describe  the  subsequent  process  of 
animal  training  and  the  proper  exorcism  of 
all  those  evil  forces  that  are  well  known  to 
infest  the  male  body.  The  fun  begins  at 
once.  On  the  first  day  of  the  honeymoon 
the  husband  procures  a  bouquet  of  flowers  and 
takes  it  to  his  wife's  dressing-room.  He  tells 
her  that  she  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world  and  that  only  God's  own  hand- 
made roses  are  fit  to  compare  with  her. 
Young  husbands,  we  believe,  say  that  sort  of 
thing.  Then  he  notices  a  hard  glint  in  her 
left  eye,  or  maybe  in  both  eyes,  and  pauses 
discreetly.  "What  right  have  you  to  come 
into  my  room  ?"  she  says.  "Leave  at  once, 
or  even  sooner" — or  words  to  that  effect. 
And  out  he  goes.  Here  endeth  the  first  les- 
son. 

For  the  moment  our  sympathies  oscillate 
between  husband  and  wife.  We  should  like 
to  vote  for  the  lady,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  feel  that  the  evidence  is  insufficient.  We 
should  like  to  cross-examine.  What  was  she 
doing  when  that  perfectly  horrid  wretch — we 
will  concede  that  much — burst  through  the 
first  line  trenches  with  his  disgusting  flowers? 
We  are  not  informed,  but  we  may  assume 
that  it  was  nothing  very  dreadful  because 
if  it  had  been  we  should  have  been  told 
precisely  what  it  was.  We  should  have  been 
spared  nothing.  We  may  also  ask  with  great 
deference  why  the  lady  did  not  lock  her  door, 
and  parley  with  the  enemy  through  the  key- 
hole ?  Now  if  it  had  been  a  bathroom  or 
even  a  bedroom  that  was  thus  invaded  we 
could  understand  the  lady's  annoyance,  al- 
though even  then  we  might  wonder  why  she 
had  not  turned  the  key.  But  a  mere  dressing- 
room  ! 

The  husband,  it  seems,  was  checked,  but  not 
defeated.  You  can  hardly  expect  to  train  a 
man  at  the  first  crack  of  the  whip.  He  re- 
turns to  the  assault  later  on  in  the  day.  And 
this  time  he  actually  kisses  his  wife.  It  is  a 
horrid  revelation,  but  it  is  made  unflinchingly. 
He  takes  her  unawares  and  before  she  has 
time  to  put  herself  in  a  posture  of  defense 
or  to  call  up  her  reserves.  He  accompanies 
the  felonious  kiss  with  various  a'rdent  protesta- 
tions of  the  mid-Victorian  kind  and  as  if 
wholly  unaware  that  women  have  determined 
to  be  scintillating  souls.  Of  course  no  one 
could  kiss  a  soul,  or  want  to.  But  she  is 
equal  to  the  occasion.  We  are  told  that  she 
hissed,  "Animal,"  and  "struck  him  in  the 
face."  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  mind  you,  to 
hiss  the  word  animal.  Try  it  for  yourself.  It 
just  shows  how  badly  she  was  feeling. 
Eventually,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  happy  end- 
ing, the  lady  allows  herself  to  be  kissed  at 
appropriate  intervals.  We  are  not  actually 
told  so,  but  we  may  assume  that  the  husband 
is  also  permitted  to  lie  on  the  mat  outside 
the  dressing-room  and  sigh  under  the  door. 
Doubtless  he  gets  his  privileges  and  such  con- 
cessions as  may  be  considered  due  to  his  un- 
redeemed nature.  But  henceforth  these  privi- 
leges and  concessions  will  be  curtailed.  The 
worship  of  the  physical  has  had  its  day  and 
ceased  to  be. 


Is  it  true  that  67  per  cent,  of  the  suffrage 
leaders  are  pigeon-toed?  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun  says  that  this  is  so,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  confirmation. 
The  correspondent  in  question  adds:  "Toeing 
in  rather  than  toeing  out  is  the  natural  con- 
dition and  is  it  to  be  inferred  from  this  that 
these  leaders  of  women  are  treading  the 
primal  paths  of  their  being?"  It  may  be  said 
that  this  same  correspondent  admits  being  a 
sufi".  agist   and   being   pigeon-toed. 


men,  has  put  itself  upon  record  as  demanding 
a  revocation  of  that  clause  in  the  conscription 
law  that  exempts  clergymen  from  compulsory 
military  service.  The  resolution  says :  "We 
view  with  regret  that  a  large  class  of  able- 
bodied  men  who  are  engaged  in  unproductive 
employment  should  not  be  used  to  better  pur- 
pose during  this  critical  period." 

We  wonder  how  the  English  clergy  like  to 
be  referred  to  as  "able-bodied  men  who  are 
engaged  in  unproductive  employment."  It  will 
certainly  have  the  charm  of  novelty  for  them, 
if  nothing  else. 

But  indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  clergymen  should  be  exempt  from 
a  military  duty  that  engulfs  every  one  else. 
Their  normal  mission  is  not  more  essentially 
peaceful  than  that  of,  say,  the  university  pro- 
fessor, and  no  one  suggests  that  educationists 
shall  be  exempt.  The  English  clergyman,  and 
certainly  the  Episcopal  clergyman,  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  social  and  political  caste 
rather  than  of  a  religion.  He  has  peculiar 
privileges  under  the  law,  and  his  bishop  has 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  a  time 
when  physical  force  has  become  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  human  affairs  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  the  clergyman  should  not  do  his 
bit. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that 
large  numbers  of  clergymen  are  actually  em- 
ployed at  the  front  in  their  clerical  capacities 
and  that  many  others  have  enlisted  as  sol- 
diers. It  was  the  principle  of  immunity  that 
was  challenged  rather  than  its  application,  al- 
though there  are  still  a  good  many  "able- 
bodied"  clergymen  preaching  away  in  their 
home  pulpits  and  under  the  evident  but  quite 
erroneous  conviction  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thing that  matters. 

Even  the  noncombatant  clergyman  at  the 
front  is  looked  upon  somewhat  askance  by  the 
men,  and  this  in  spite  of  many  examples  of 
heroism  and  devotion.  A  staff  captain  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  views  of  the  army 
concerning  the  clergy  are  rather  mixed.  I 
freely  confess  that  a  strange  'padre'  prompts 
in  few  of  us  the  right  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship. We  are  merely  polite.  I  do  think,  when 
the  feeling  is  analyzed,  that  it  is  his  calling 
we  resent.  War  is  now  so  utterly  unholy  a 
business  that  though  we  grant  the  man  of 
God  should  be  where  sins  are  thickest, 
yet  in  some  obscure  way  we  feel  that  the 
church  is  much  to  blame  for  the  whole  hor- 
rible affair.  What,  in  God's  name,  has  it  been 
doing  for  centuries?" 


Efforts  to  consolidate  the  two  Congrega- 
tional churches  at  Milford,  Connecticut,  and 
so  end  a  quarrel  which  began  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  have  failed.  The  difference 
between  the  congregations  began  in  1737  over 
the  settlement  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whittlesey  as 
pastor  of  First  Church.  The  dispute  was  so 
warm  that  it  is  said  the  pious  worthies  who 
were  called  as  council  shook  their  fists  in 
each  other's  faces.  At  any  rate  in  1741  some 
members  withdrew  and  formed  a  second 
church.  This  was  resented  so  much  by  the 
parent  organization  that  the  members  tried  to 
prevent  the  "dissenters"  from  holding  services 
by  arresting  their  preachers  as  disorderly  per- 
sons. One  of  these,  Rev.  Samuel  Finley, 
afterward  president  of  Princeton  College,  was 
sentenced  by  Governor  Jonathan  Law  "to  be 
transported  as  a  transient  person,  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  community,  out  of  the  colony, 
from  town  to  town,  by  the  constable  of  each 
town." 


Japanese  macaroni  is  coining  into  great 
favor  in  London  hotels  and  restaurants.  It  is 
called  "wudon,"  and  is  very  white  and  fine 
in  appearance,  being  rather  more  delicately 
flavored  than  the  Italian  macaroni.  Accord- 
ing to  the  hotel  men  it  is  very  nutritious,  and 
so  quickly  cooked  that  both  fuel  and  labor  are 
saved. 


The  recent  trade  union  congress  in  London, 
representing   about   two    and    a    half   million 
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"Sunset  Route 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


■Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
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Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
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"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


El  PaSO  Route    ^—Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
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The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epier&mmatic  and   Otherwise. 

A  300-pound  man  stood  gazing  longingly 
at  the  nice  things  displayed  in  a  haberdasher's 
window  for  a  marked-down  sale.  A  friend 
stopped  to  inquire  if  he  was  thinking  of  buy- 
ing shirts  or  pajamas.  "Great  Scott,  no  !"  re- 
plied the  fat  man  sorrowfully.  "The  only 
thing  that  fits  me  ready-made  is  a  handker- 
chief." 


Jimmie  giggled  when  the  teacher  read  the 
story  of  the  Roman  who  swam  across  the 
Tiber  three  times  before  breakfast.  "You  do 
not  doubt  that  a  trained  swimmer  could  do 
that,  do  you,  Jimmie?"  teacher  demanded. 
"No,  ma'am,"  answered  Jimmie.  "But  I  won- 
dered why  he  didn't  make  it  four  times  and 
get  back  to  the  side  his  clothes  were  on." 


His  face  was  pinched  and  drawn.  With 
faltering  footsteps  he  wended  his  way  among 
the  bustling  crowd.  "Kind  sir,"  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "will  you  not  give  me  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  my  wife  and  little  ones?"  The 
stranger  regarded  him  not  unkindly.  "Far  be 
it  from  me,"  he  rejoined,  "to  take  advantage 
of  your  destitution.  Keep  your  wife  and 
little  ones;   I  do  not  want  them." 


A  Chicago  man  tells  of  calling  on  a  young 
lady  very  early  one  spring  morning.  He  had 
come  in  his  big  automobile  and  he  wanted  to 
give  the  young  lady  a  morning  spin  through 
the  country.  A  little  girl,  the  young  lady's 
niece,  answered  the  bell.  "Is  your  auntie  in  ?" 
asked  the  man.  "Yes,  sir."  "That's  good. 
Where  is  she  ?"  "She's  upstairs,"  said  the 
little  girl,  "in  her  nightie,  looking  over  the 
bannisters." 


The  man  who  had  made  a  huge  fortune  was 
speaking  a  few  words  to  a  number  of  students 
at  a  business  class.  Of  course,  the  main 
theme  of  his  address  was  himself.  "All  my 
success  in  life,  all  my  tremendous  financial 
prestige,"  he  said  proudly,  "I  owe  to  one  thing 
alone — pluck,  pluck,  pluck!"  He  made  an  im- 
pressive pause  here,  but  the  effect  was  ruined 
by  one  student,  who  asked  impressively : 
"Yes,  sir;  but  how  are  we  to  find  the  right 
people  to  pluck?" 


President  Allan  R.  Hawley,  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  America,  was  defending,  at  a  dinner 
in  Xew  York,  an  American  aeroplane  that  had 
been  attacked.  "The  men  who  attack  this 
aeroplane,"  he  said,  "are  as  ignorant  of  flying 
as  the  farmer  was  ignorant  of  golf.  A  farmer, 
crossing  a  golf  field,  got  hit  by  a  ball  in  the 
eye.  He  ran  back  and  roared  at  the  golfer: 
'This'll  cost  ye  jest  $5  cash  in  the  hand 
down  !'  'But  I  yelled  "fore"  at  the  top  of  my 
lungs,'  said  the  golfer.  'Oh,  did  ye?'  said  the 
farmer,  in  a  mollified  tone.  'Well,  I  didn't 
hear  ye.     I'll  take  four.'  " 


The  lady  of  many  portable  possessions  was 
moving  from  town  to  the  seashore  for  the 
summer.  A  cab  had  been  thought  big  enough 
to  convey  her  and  her  pruperty  to  the  station, 
and  the  cabman  sat  there,  passing  from  one 
stage  of  disgust  to  another  still  deeper,  while 
his  vehicle,  inside  and  out,  was  piled  high 
with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  cherished 
belongings.  At  last  the  task  of  loading  came 
to  an  end.  "Is  that  all?"  inquired  the  cab- 
man with  polite  incredulity.  "Yes,"  was  the 
reply.  The  cabman  looked  surprised.  "Seems 
a  pity."  he  ejaculated,  "to  leave  the  door- 
step." 

An  English  nobleman  was  about  to  set  out 
for  India,  and,  fearing  that  in  his  absence 
vandals  might  destroy  a  picturesque  ruin  on  his 
estate,  he  said  to  his  steward:  "I  want  you 
to  build  a  wall  here" — he  drew  a  tiny  furrow 
with  his  stick  around  the  ruin — "a  stone  wall 
five  feet  high."  On  his  return  home  the  no- 
bleman started  for  the  spot.  When  he 
reached  it  he  rubbed  his  eyes  in  amazement. 
There  was  the  new  stone  wall,  but  he  could 
see  nothing  towering  up  inside  of  it.  He 
turned  excitedly  to  his  steward :  "Look  here, 
where's  the  ruin,  man?"  "The  ruin,  my 
lord?"  replied  the  steward.  "Oh,  that  ould 
thing!    Sure.  I  used  it  to  build  the  wall  with." 


In  an  office  building  in  the  downtown  dis- 
trict there  is  a  club  on  an  upper  floor,  with 
an  express  elevator  service  for  members. 
The  other  day  two  men  emerging  from  the 
dining-room  consulted  the  elevator  floor  indi- 
cator. The  arrow  moved  in  two  shafts,  one 
of  them  the  club  elevator  express.  "It's  won- 
derful how  much  time  a  man  can  save  by 
these  expresses,"  remarked  one  of  the  pair. 
"Xonsense,"  said  his  companion;  "I  can  get 
to  the  bottom  on  a  local  and  beat  you."  "Eet 
you  ten  dollars  you  can't,"  was  the  reply. 
The  cages  in  both  shafts  opened  with  a  click, 
and  without  further  parley  the  two  men  en- 
tered different  elevators.     The  local  got  away 


a  fraction  of  a  moment  ahead  of  the  ex- 
press. When  the  man  in  the  express  stepped 
out  on  the  ground  floor  his  acquaintance  was 
waiting  for  him.  "How  did  you  do  it?" 
gasped  the  express  passenger,  digging  down 
for  the  forfeited  banknote.  "Easy,"  said  his 
companion.  "I  gave  my  elevator  man  half  the 
bet — in  advance — and  lie  didn't  make  any 
stops." 


Something  happened  to  the  steering  gear 
and  his  machine  dashed  across  a  crowded 
sidewalk  and  into  a  jeweler's  store  window. 
It  cost  him  heavily  to  settle  everything,  and 
after  that  he  didn't  drive  his  car.  Last  week 
he  hired  an  expert  chauffeur  to  tool  him  down 
town.  Soon  some  trouble  developed.  He 
hailed  the  driver:  "What's  the  matter?" 
"Steering  gear  gone  wrong,  sir!  What  shall 
I  do  ?"  "Drive  into  the  cheapest  thing  you 
see !" 


At  a  monthly  dinner  of  a  local  club,  held  in 
a  downtown  hotel  one  day  this  week,  a  group 
of  diners  were  quietly  criticizing  the  effort  of 
a  postprandial  orator  who  had  just  consumed 
about  half  an  hour  of  the  ten  minutes  allotted 
him  for  a  talk.  The  private  conversation  was 
productive  of  an  epigram  which  passed 
rapidly  around  the  table.  "Say  what  you  want 
to  about  Jones,"  asserted  one  of  the  group; 
"I  maintain  that  he  is  a  brilliant  talker." 
"What  do  you  mean  brilliant  talker?"  "Well, 
sir,  he  can  express  less  in  more  words  than 
anybody  I  ever  hear.d." 


A  late  police  magistrate  was  a  most  pains- 
taking judge  in  all  his  cases,  and  in  impor- 
tant ones  it  was  his  custom  to  defer  summing 
up  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  court.  On 
one  occasion  he  gave  an  exhaustive  decision 
on  a  case,  after  which  the  lawyer  for  the 
plaintiff  arose  and  questioned  it.  "Pardon 
me,"  said  his  worship.  "I  can  not  allow  you 
to  reopen  this  case  after  I  have  given  my 
final  decision.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is 
my  opinion."  The  lawyer  quickly  replied: 
"Then,  your  worship,  I  know  it  is  no  use  my 
knocking  my  head  against  a  brick  wall.  I 
suppose  I  must  sit  down."  The  magistrate 
adjusted  his  eye-glasses,  and,  looking  sar- 
castically at  the  lawyer  replied:  "Sir,  I  know 
it  is  no  use  your  knocking  your  head  against 
a  brick  wall ;  but  I  may  add  that  I  know  of 
no  one  who  could  perform  such  an  operation 
with  less  injury  to  himself  than  you." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

At  the  1917  Show. 

She  shops,   Milady  shops! 

She's  one  of  Trade's  best  props. 

Her  talk's  of  Sedans,  tops, 

Endurance,   starters,  stops. 
She  shops,   Milady  shops! 

She  shops,    Milady  shops. 
And  puzzling  queries  pops. 
Each  salesman  nearly  drops, 
As  back  and  forth  he  hops. 

She  shops,   Milady  shops! 

She  shops,   Milady  shops! 

But  she  knows  what  she  seeks — 
Of   8's,    transmission,    leaks, 
Intelligently    speaks. 

She  shops,   Milady  shops! 

She  shops,   Milady  shops! 

A  limousine  selects. 

No   super-style    rejects. 

To  pay  cash  she  expects. 
Milady    shops! 

— E.  A.  Fanning,  in  New  York  Su 


Elegry  Written  In  a  Country  Coal-Bin. 

The    furnace    tolls   the   knell    of   falling  steam, 

The  coal  supply  is  virtually  done, 
And  at  this  price,  indeed,  it  does  not  seem 

As  though   we  could   afford  another  ton. 

Now  fades  the  glossy,  cherished  anthracite; 

The    radiators    lose   their   temperature; 
How  ill  avail,  on  such  a  frosty  night, 

The  "short  and  simple  flannels  of  the  poor." 

Though  in  the  ice-box,  fresh  and  newly  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  omelet  sleep, 

No  eggs  for  breakfast  till  the  bill  is  paid: 
We  can  not  cook  again  till  coal  is  cheap. 

Can  Morris-chair  or  papier-mache  bust 
Revivify  the   failing  pressure -gage? 

Chop    up    the    grand    piano    if    you    must, 
And  burn  the  East  Aurora  parrot-cage! 

Full  many  a  can  of  purest  kerosene 

The  dark,   unfathomed  tanks  of   Standard   Oil 

Shall  furnish  me,  and  with  their  aid  I  mean 
To  bring  my  morning  coffee  to  a  boil. 

The  village  collier    (flinty-hearted  beast) 
Who  tried  to  hold  me  up  in  such  a  pinch 

May  soon  be  numbered   with   the  dear  deceased: 
I  give  him  to  the  mercy  of  Judge  Lynch. 
— Christopher  Morley,   in   Century   Magazine. 


The  Departing  Guest — I  hope  my  two  weeks' 
stay  here  with  you  hasn't  proved  a  big  addi- 
tional expense  to  you.  Mrs.  Inivrong — Oh, 
no  !  George  and  I  have  what  we  call  a  "Ca- 
tastrophe Fund"  that  we've  saved  for  just  such 
emergencies. — New  York  Times. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  Jessie  L.  P.  Berry  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy  Berry, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Perkins  of  Chile.  Miss  Berry  is 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  and  the  niece 
of  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery.  No  date  lias  been  set 
for    the   wedding. 

Mr.  Isaac  Lincoln  Merrill  of  Los  Angeles  has 
announced  the  engagement  of  his  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Amelia  Merrill,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Knowles 
Adams.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  H.  Adams  of  Piedmont  and  the  brother  of 
Miss  Mary  Adams.  He  is  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Edson  Adams  and  the  cousin  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  L.  Rosenthal  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Marion 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Lester  Roth.  Mr.  Roth  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Roth  and  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Manfred  Erandenstein.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and  Mr.  Cor- 
Ijeit  Moody  was  solemnized  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moody  on 
Pacific  Avenue,  only  relatives  having  been  present 
at  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  Moody  is  the  sister  of 
Miss  Marion  Zeile.  Mr.  Moody  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody  and  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Moody. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday   at    her    home   in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  Scaife  of 
Pittsburg. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Maddox  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Monday  at  her  home  on   Broadway. 

Mr.  Andrew  Cassell  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party   last  Thursday   evening. 

Mrs.  William  Delaware  Nielson  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  M.  Hal!  McAllister  gave  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to 
Countess  del   Yaile  de   Salazar. 

Mrs.  George  Xewhall  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at  her  home   in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  William  H.  Bartlett  of  Santa 
Barbara,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Dr.  Tracy  Russell, 
Mr.    George  Leib,    and    Mr.    Philip   Westcott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Washing- 
ton Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kaufman  gave  a  dinner 
recently  in  compliment  to  Miss  Helen  Forman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  en- 
tertained informally  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  in 
honor  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMuilin  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Hotel   St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Mrs.  Frank  King  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  the 
Francisca  Club,  among  her  guests  having  been  Mrs. 
Richard  Hammond,  Mrs.  Haskett  Derby,  Mrs. 
Selah  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling,  Miss 
Norma  Thayor  of  Boston,  and  Miss  Louise  Boyd. 

Miss  Rose  Sahlein  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Kathrine  Solomons,  whose  engagement  to 
Mr.   Arthur  Lilienthal   was  recently   announced. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Mis.  Kenneth 
Moore.  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Evelyn 
Carey,  Miss  Barbara  McKenzie,  Miss  Beatrice 
Nickel,  and  Miss  Helen  Jones. 

Mrs.  Berthe  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  her  home   on   Divisadero   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  entertained  at  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at   their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Armsby  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at    the    Francisca    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  dinner  on  Friday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Raihbone  gave  a  golf 
supper  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home- on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  entertained  at  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
compliment   to    Miss    Esther    Bull. 

Mrs.  Robert  K.  Evans  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Frederick  Funston,  Mrs.  William  Buttler,  Mrs. 
J.  Franklin  Eell,  Mrs.  George  T.  Page,  Mrs.  Frank 
Cheatham,  Mrs.  Lea  Febiger,  and  Mrs.  William 
Denman,    Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  C.  Biown  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on-  Steiuer  Street, 
their  guests  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali,  Mrs.  Ashton 
Potter,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  Dr.  Tracy  Russell, 
and   Mr.  Knox  Maddox. 

Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar  and  Countess  de 
Salazar  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
on  Monday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Chapnvn,  Miss  Elvira  Mejia,  and  Miss  Coralia 
Mejia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee  gave  a  dinner 
Frid?-  evening  at  their  home  on  California  Street 
for  :-»iss  Jean  Boyd. 

Dr     Grant   Selfridge  and   Mrs.   Selfridge  gave  a 

■    last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home,  their 

icsts    including    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Thomas  A.    Dris- 

.'..    Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham,   Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Fentriss  Hill,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
well    Mullally. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Heliman,  Jr.,  gave  a  supper- 
dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Tuesday  evening. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing  at    her   home    on    Washington    Street. 

Judge  George  E.  Crothers  and  Mrs.  Crothers 
gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  in  compliment 
to  Major  Haldimand  Putnam  Young,  U-  S.  A., 
and   Mrs.   Young. 

Miss  Janet  Coleman  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  California  Street  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Walter    McLeod. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  her 
home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  entertained  in- 
formally at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
home  on  Steiuer   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Landers  gave  a  reception 
last  Thursday  at  their  home  on  Octavia  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  for  luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club    on   Thursday   last. 

Mr.  Lilo  Perrin,  Jr.,  was  a  dinner  host  at  the 
Palace  Hotel    on    Friday  evening. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Clay  Street  from  her  country  place  in  Mon- 
terey. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Miss  Ethel  Crocker 
have  arrived  in  London. 

Captain  Frederick  Mears,  U.  S.  A.,  is  the  guest 
of  Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.   Bell  at  their  home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Miss  Evelyn  Carey  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco 
from  her  home  in  Portland. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  guest  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Bowie. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  arrived  Thursday  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  from  her  home  in   New    York. 

Colonel  Richard  Schoefield,  U.  S.  A.,  with  Mrs. 
Schoefield  and  Miss  Margaret  Schoefield,  sailed 
Monday  for  their  new  station  at  Honolulu. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  is  visiting  Miss  Marita  Rossi 
at   her   home  in   Menlo   Park. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  passed  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
S.    Martin. 

Lieutenant  Rapp  Brush,  V.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Brush  are  visiting  in  Oakland  as  the  guests  of 
Mrs.    Brush's  mother,    Mrs.    Samuel   P.   Hall. 

Mrs.  Valentine  Wood  and  her  little  daughter, 
Miss  Barbara  Wood,  who  arrived  recently  from 
New  York,  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Yo- 
semite. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  returned  Thursday,  after 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ahpel  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Ahpel,  are  visiting  in  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Arlington. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after  a  brief  visit 
to  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  is  visiting  in  Medford, 
Oregon,  us  the  guest  of  her  brother  and  sister-in- 
law,   Mr.    and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Miles  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  at  their  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Wall  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington and  has  taken  apartments  at  the  Clift 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Cavode  is  spending  the  late  winter 
in   Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Thorp  Sawyer 
arrived  Saturday  in  San  Francisco  from  their 
home   in    Tacoma. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anne  Peters  have 
returned  to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  from 
a    visit   to    Stockton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Keiran  has  returned  to  her 
mother's  home  on  Filbert  Street,  after  a  visit  to 
Mare  Island,  where  she  was  the  house  guest  of 
Mrs.    John    Meyers. 

Commander  Charles  W.  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Ray  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Fair- 
mont from   their   home   at   Mare   Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Eddy  arrived  recently  from 
Seattle  and  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown, 
Jr.,  at  their  home  on   Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Hess  has  been  spending  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  from  her  home  in  Napa. 

Mrs.  Egbert  Judson  Benedict  has  returned  to 
the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after  a  visit  of  several  months 
in  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Scaife,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  S.  Kuhn,  left  Wednes- 
day for  Santa  Barbara  and  Coronado,  where  she 
will  make  a  brief  sojourn. 

Major  Henry  H.  Sheen,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Sheen,  who  have  been  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
recently,  sailed  Monday  for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Stovel  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hjalmar  Hjorth 
Boyesen. 

Captain  Edward  H.  Durull.  U.  >.  N..  and  Mrs. 
Durell,  whose  wedding  took  place  last  week  iu 
Washington,  arrived  Tuesday  at  Yerba  Buena 
Island. 

Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery  has  arrived  from  Eng- 
land and  is  visiting  his  father,  Mr.  Richard 
McCreery,  at   his  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney  and  Miss  Mary  Bentley 
left  Thursday   for  a  visit  in   Eastern   cities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Du  Pont  are  visiting  in 
San  Francisco  from  their  home  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Miss  Mini  Layman,  who  arrived  recently  from 
her  home  in  Germany,  is  visiling  Mrs.  George  J. 
Bucknall. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph    D.    Grant    returned    last 


Tuesday  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Keet  Curran  arrived  last  week  from  St. 
Louis  for  a  visit  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Homer 
Curran. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  have  gone 
to    Riverside  for  a  sojourn  of  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heimann  have  arrived  in 
New  York,  where  they  are  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kenneth  Howard  are 
receiving  congratulations  upon  the  arrival  of 
a  daughter  at  their  home  in  Boston. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Order. 
It  is  half-past  eight  on  the  blossomy  bush; 

The  petals  are  spread  for  a  sunning: 
The  little  gold  fly  is  scrubbing  his  face; 

The    spider    is    nervously    running 
To  fasten  a  thread;   the  night-going  moth 

Is    folding    his    velvet    perfection : 
And  presently  over  the  clover  will  come 

The  bee  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
—Paul   Scott   Mozvrer,    in    Century   Magazine. 


To  One  Dead. 
I    think    that    if   you   suddenly   returned, 

A  little  bewildered  by  the  light  and  air, 
But  smiling  secretly  at  all  you  learned, 

Shaking  the  grave-dust  from  your  shining  hair — 
I  think  if  I  should  come  with  you  to   tea, 

I  should  not  find  you  changed  or  grave  or  sad, 
But  keen  with  talk  of  what  there  was  to  see, 

Laughing  the  while  in  that   frank  way  you  had. 
There  would  be  stories  of  the  shadowy  host, 

And  sprightly  comment  on  the  things  they  do: 
How  this  one  was  a  most  exclusive  ghost, 

Or    that   one    was   adorable   in    blue. 
It    would   be   good    to    hear   the  things   you    said — 
Your  light   and  usual   gossip — of  the  dead. 

— David    Morton,    in    Century    Magazine. 


Irish  Song-. 
Sure,    th'    breezes    that    blow    are    no    lighter    than 
you  are — 
When  you  trip  o'er  th'  grass,  faith,  'twill  scarce 
hind    a   stalk; 
And    your   eyes   are    as  bright   as    th'   drops  o*   th' 
dew   are, 
Arrah,  birds  stop  to  listen  whiniver  you  talk, 
For  th'   songs  that  they   sing  are  no  music  beside 
you — 
Th'     sound     o'     your     voice     is    like     sun     after 
showers; 
'Tis  sure  that   I   am   that   if   all  Nature  died,   you 
Would   soon   take   th'    place  that  was  left  be  th' 
flowers.  — James  Leo  Duff. 


German  Prisoners. 
When   first  I  saw  you  in  the  curious  street 
Like   some    platoon    of    soldier   ghosts    in   gray, 
My   mad    impulse  was  all   to    smite   and   slay, 
To  spit  upon   you — tread  you   'neath  my  feet. 
But  when  I  saw  how  each  sad  soul  did  greet 
My  gaze  with   no  sign  of  defiant   frown. 
How   from   tired  eyes  looked  spirits  broken   down, 
How  each  face  showed  the  pale  flag  of  defeat, 
And    doubt,    despair,    and    disillusionment, 
And  how  were  grievous  wounds  on  many  a  head, 
And  on  your  garb  red-faced   was  other   red; 
And  how  you  stooped  as  men  whose  strength  was 

spent, 
I  knew  that  we  had  suffered  each  as  other, 
And    could    have    grasped    your    hand    and    cried, 

"My    brotherl" 

— Joseph    Lee,    in    London    Spectator. 


Mr.   and  Mrs.   Grayson   Hinckley   are   being 
congratulated  upon  the  arrival   of  a  son. 


slight  push  here  and  a  slight  push  there,  when, 
having  at  last  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding,  he  probably  applies 
his  forehead — which  has  been  padded  for  the 
purpose — to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and,  utter- 
ing a  shrjll,  trumpet-like  sound  as  a  signal  for 
the  gun-bullocks  to  pull  together,  pushes 
against  it  with  all  his  weight,  while  the 
bullocks  obey  the  signal  and  pull  away,  too. 
This  generally  starts  the  gun.  But  if  the 
bullocks  are  sulky  and  refuse  to  obey  the 
signal,  the  elephant  gets  perfectly  furious,  and 
rushes  at  them,  brandishing  his  trunk  with 
such  ferocity  as  usually  compels  obedience." 

— *♦* 

The  entire  state  and  municipal  police  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts  should  be  organized  un- 
der one  head  and  a  "rural  police"  should  do 
strike  and  riot  duty  instead  of  state  militia, 
according  to  the  special  commission  on  state 
constabulary.  The  commission,  which  has 
been  studying  police  problems  since  last 
spring,  filed  an  exhaustive  report  to  this  effect 
in   the   legislature   recently. 


Hotel   Jl^-f 
Skattuek 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality. Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.  T.  ROBSON,  Mgr. 


I  Turn  Me  Back. 
I    turn    me    back    from    hurrying   and    try    to    find 

again 
The   little    inn    of   idleness   at   the   end    of  Leisure 

Lane. 
I'll  fare  me  slow  and  take  good  time  to  love  and 

oh,  to  see 
God's  wondrous   things  that  he   has  made  to    give 

life  joy  to  me. 

I  turn  me  back  from  worrying,  I  turn  away  from 

pain, 
And    when    I've    found    my    little    inn    at  '  end    of 

Leisure  Lane, 
Contentedly   oh:    there   I'll    stay   and   see   and    feel 

and    hear 
The  things  that  now  I'm  passing  by  that  fill  a  soul 

with  cheer. 

I   turn    me   back    from   everything   that   makes   life 

sad    or   dour, 
I'll   seek  to    find    the   joyousness   of   every    waking 

hour. 
I'll  close  the  door  on  hurrying  and  worry  and  of 

pain, 
And  in  my  inn  I'll  laugh  and  sing  and  idle  once 

again. 
— Florence     Van     Fleet     Lyman,     in     Springfield 

Union. 

«■•» 

The  Memory  of  an  Elephant. 
Writing  of  the  memory  of  elephants,  a  Brit- 
ish author  observes:  "When  a  gun  comes  to 
grief  the  elephant  marches  up  with  the  im- 
portant air  of  an  experienced  engineer,  and 
deliberately  inspects  the  state  of  affairs. 
Thrusting  his  trunk  around  the  spoke  of  a 
wheel,  he  gives  it  a  lift  as  if  to  ascertain  the 
depth  and  tenacity  of  the  mud,  and  then 
quietly  walks  round  and  does  the  same  by  the 
other  wheel,  dropping  it  again,  with  a  funny 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  as  if  he  said  to  himself, 
'All  right;  I  can  start  her,  I  think.'  Then 
he    deliberates    for    a    few    minutes,    gives    a 
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Ferdinand  Stark's  Orchestra 


Dancing  in  Rose  Room 
9  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 

Except  Sunday 

Arthur  Hickman's  Orchestra 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 
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ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 

HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  cover 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


At  the  request  of  United  States  Attorney 
Preston,  Federal  Judge  Hunt  has  raised  the 
bonds  of  former  Consul-General  Bopp  and 
his  associates,  convicted  recently  on  neutrality 
violation  charges,  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 
Attorney  Theodore  J.  Roche  informed  the 
court  that  all  of  the  surety  companies  in 
this  vicinity  have  refused  to  put  up  addi- 
tional bonds   for   the   defendants. 


After  one  month's  trial  the  night  police 
court  has  been  declared  a  failure  in  San 
Francisco.  Since  last  Saturday  night  not  a 
single  case  has  been  tried  there.  Judge  Op- 
penheim  has  now  officially  closed  the  depart- 
ment.   

The  board  of  police  commissioners  has  de- 
clared that  all  unlawful  gambling  in  San 
Francisco  must  be  immediately  suppressed. 
The  chief  of  police  has  been  ordered  by  the 
commissioners  to  instruct  the  captains  of  the 
department  that  hereafter  they  each  will  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  unlawful  gambling  within  their  districts, 
and  that  their  failure  to  suppress  all  such  un- 
lawful places  will  be  held  ground  for  their 
dismissal   from   the   department. 


It  has  become  known  through  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Oakland  city  council  for  amend- 
ment to  franchises  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  is  planning  to  develop  its  water- 
front property  south  of  the  Oakland  mole 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000  more  than  provided 
for  in  the  original  plan;  drawn  several  years 
ago.  The  entire  improvements  will  entail  an 
expense  of  several  million  dollars.  The  new 
work  will  provide  extensive  wharf  and  pier 
facilities  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  long 
wharf  where  the  Southern  Pacific  freighters 
now  dock.  

Supervisor  Edward  L.  Nolan  has  asserted 
that  the  charter  provisions  relating  to  ap- 
pointments under  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion are  systematically  broken,  that  positions 
are  created  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  ap- 
proved by  the  finance  committee,  and  sent  to 
the  auditor  without  reference  to  the  civil 
service  commission  and  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law.  Nolan's  complaint  has  been  referred 
to  the  supervisors"  committee  on  civil  service. 


Authority  has  been  given  Mayor  Rolph  and 
Supervisors  Kortick,  Wolfe,  Welch,  and  Bran- 
don by  the  board  of  supervisors  to  go  imme- 
diately to  Washington  to  assist  in  urging 
an  appropriation  at  this  session  of  Congress 
for  the  naval  base  at  Hunter's  Point.  It  was 
also  proposed  to  send  John  S.  Dunnigan,  clerk 
of  the  board,  to  assist  in  the  matter.  Mayor 
Rolph  announced  that  if  he  goes  he  will  pay 
his  own  expenses. 


The  board  of  education  has  ruled  that  rifle 
clubs  may  be  formed  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  city  if  conducted  in  accordance  with 
school  regulations.  The  cadets  have  also  been 
given  permission  to  attend  an  official  state  en- 
campment if  this  is  held  during  the  mid-term 
vacation.  

The  supervisors  have  overridden  all  sug- 
gestion of  compromise  with  the  United  Rail- 
roads and  all  opposition  of  downtown  mer- 
chants and  have  adopted  three  definite  meas- 
ures under  which  the  first  steps  will  be  taken 
to  four-track  Market  Street  from  Third  Street 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel. 
They  have  approved  appropriations  of  $37,605 
for  steel  rails  and  $10,000  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications  and  have  au- 
thorized the  board  of  public  works  to  adver- 
tise for  bids  for  the  construction  work. 


Former  Premier  C.  G-  Wade  of  New  South 
Wales  has  informed  the  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Commercial  Club  that  Australian 
exporters  are  losing  no  time  in  seizing  the 
present  opportunity  to  place  their  products  in 
the  American  markets.  He  said  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Antipodes  is  rapidly 
increasing.  

The  San  Francisco  Centre,  California  Civic 
League,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Tuesday  in  honor 
of  Stephen  Lauzanne,  editor  of  Le  Matin  of 
Paris,  sent  a  wire  of  commendation  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  his  stand  in  the  present  crisis 
and  promised  whole-hearted  cooperation  in 
any  decision  he  may  make. 

Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  resolution 
introduced  in  the  legislature  by  Assemblyman 
Leo  Friedman  of  San  Francisco,  calling  upon 
the  President  to  appoint  a  special  investigating 
committee  to  probe  into  the  immigration 
service  scandals  on  Angel  Island.  Friedman 
has  announced  he  will  amend  his  resolution 
when  the  legislature  reconvenes  this  month 
so    as   to    provide    for   the    appointment    of    a 


civilian  with  plenary  powers  to  investigate 
immigration  conditions  here.  Friedman  is 
supported  by  E.  Clemens  Horst,  prominent 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
went  to  Washington  recently  to  protest  against 
conditions  on   Angel    Island. 

Nearly  a  thousand  jitney  bus  owners  and 
trucking  companies  in  California  have  been 
notified  by  the  state  railroad  commission  to 
file  at  once  their  rates,  fares,  classification 
of  freight,  and  all  rules  and  regulations.  This 
order  was  made  in  compliance  with  the  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  bus  and  truck  com- 
panies are  liable  to  regulation  under  the  public 
utilities  act.  The  Western  Association  of 
Short  Line  Railroads  is  the  organization  that 
pushed  the  question  for  settlement. 


Another  railroad  office  has  been  opened  in 
San  Francisco  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Western  agency  for  the  Gulf  Coast  line.  The 
Gulf  Coast  lines  include  the  New  Orleans, 
Texas,  and  Mexico  lines,  the  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville,  and  Mexico  lines,  and  the  B.  S. 
L.  and  W.  They  operate  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
from  New  Orleans  to  Brownsville.  Connec- 
tion is  made  at  Houston  with  the  Santa  Fe 
for  San  Francisco  passengers  and  freight. 


Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Emil  Oberhoffer,  will  give 
its  grand  farewell  Strauss-Wagner  Festival  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House  Sunday  morning  at 
10:45  sharp.  The  programme  will  be  finished 
at  12:15. 

On  this  occasion  the  orchestra  will  be  aug- 
mented to  over  one  hundred  players  and  the 
Tivoli's  three-manual  organ  be  brought  into 
requisition,  with  Uda  Waldrop  presiding. 
The  score  of  the  great  "Alpine  Symphony," 
to  be  performed  at  this  concert,  calls  for  no 
less  than  one  hundred  players  besides  the 
grand  organ,  wind  and  thunder  machines,  ex- 
tra brass  instrument  back  of  the  scenes,  and 
percussion  instruments  of  every  description, 
even  to  a  set  of  cowbells. 

Marcella  Craft,  the  young  American  so- 
prano, who  won  the  highest  honors  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Munich,  will  be  the  special 
soloist. 

The  complete  programme  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Overture,  "Die  Meistersinger" Wagner 

Aria,    "Weh   Mir,"   from   the  master's  very  first 

opera,  "The  Fairies" Wagner 

"An  Alpine  Symphony" Richard   Strauss 

Uda  Waldrop  at  the  organ 

Final  scene  from  the  opera  "Salome" 

.' Richard  Strauss 

Marcella  Craft 

Of  these  works  only  the  first  has  ever  been 
heard  here,  and  again  Will  L.  Greenbaum  has 
made  musical  history  in  San  Francisco. 

The  prices  for  this  event  are  $2,  $1.50,  $1, 
and  50  cents,  and  box  seats  are  $2.50. 

Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler 
&  Chase's,  and  on  Sunday  after  9  o'clock  at 
Tivoli    Opera   House. 


"Louis  Graveure — Belgian   Baritone. 

Last  season  a  young  baritone  appeared  in 
New  York  with  little  or  no  heralding,  an- 
nounced a  concert  at  .^Eolian  Hall,  and  after 
this  one  appearance  leaped  suddenly  into 
fame.  His  name  is  Louis  Graveure,  and  no 
male  singer  like  him  has  appeared  in  this 
country  for  years.  Within  one  month  of  his 
American  debut  he  was  engaged  by  nearly 
every  important  musical  society  and  sym- 
phony orchestra  in  this  country. 

When  Julia  Culp  was  here  two  weeks  ago 
she  told  Mr.  Greenbaum  that  she  knew  of  no 
finer  artist  or  of  any  one  with  a  more  beau- 
tiful voice  for  the  concert  stage  than 
Graveure,  and  Wendell  Heighton  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra  says  that  he 
has  been  soloist  with  that  organization  on 
four  differet  occasions  and  that  they  have 
never  had  any  one  give  more  delight  to  the 
audiences  than  Louis  Graveure. 

Graveure  will  give  but  two  recitals  here, 
the  dates  being  Wednesday  night,  February' 
21st,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  February  24th, 
at  Scottish  Rite  Hall. 

At  the  first  concert  he  will  sing  a  group  of 
Schubert  songs,  a  group  of  three  very*  °Id 
English  melodies,  a  group  of  French  works, 
a  group  in  English,  and  the  beautiful  and 
dramatic  song  cycle.  "Eliland,"  by  Alexander 
von  Fielitz. 

At  the  Saturday  matinee  works  by  Frank, 
Jensen,  Strauss,  Wolf,  Schubert,  Debussy, 
Hahn.  Duparc,  Massenet,  Goring  Thomas, 
Elgar,  and  other  masters  will  be  given. 

Mr.  Frank  Bibb  will  be  the  accompanist. 

Tickets  will  be  $1,  $1.50.  and  $2,  and  mail 
orders  may  now  be  sent  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Box-offices  open 
Thursday,  February  15th,  at  both  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
-»•»■ 

Japan  announces  she  has  no  surplus  popu- 
lation and  is  offering  great  inducements,  in- 
cluding free  land,  to  settlers  in  her  two  pos- 
sessions, Formosa  and  Korea. 


The  "Empty  Cradle"  Controversy. 
The  "empty  cradle"  controversy  has  reached 
Germany  and  the  remedy  proposed  is  polyga- 
my. At  least  certain  professors,  possibly  with 
a  fellow-feeling  for  their  friends  the  Pashas, 
urge  a  plurality  of  wives  as  a  remedy  for  de- 
population. Dr.  Wecken  points  out  that  simi- 
lar proposals  were  heard  in  Germany  in  1650. 
when  the  Franconian  Diet  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  bigamy,  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
monastic  inmates  as  a  means  of  making  good 
the  awful  human  losses  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Professor  Granovsky  thinks  the  ex- 
pense would  be  too  high.  Professor  Ehrenfels 
asks  if  it  would  not  be  advisable,  nay  "even 
imperative,"  to  lay  aside  after  the  war  the 
severe  moral  code  which  restricts  civilized 
peoples  to  monogamy,  and  to  make  a  start  by 
giving  some  permission  to  "the  courageous 
fighters  returning  from  battle"  to  practice 
polygamy    under    certain    conditions. 


A  Cliff  Dwellers'  Country. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Navajo  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  Arizona  is  Canon  de  Chelly,  a  typical 
cliff-dwellers'  country*.  where  picturesque 
ruins  lure  the  traveler.  Canon  de  Chelly, 
with  its  two  principal  branches,  Del  Muerto 
and  Monument,  has  an  aggregate  length  of 
more  than  forty  miles,  and  varies  in  width 
from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  two  miles.  The 
walls  are  precipitous  and  rise  from  S00  to 
1400  feet.  Some  one  hundred  and  sixty  ruins 
have  been  located  in  this  canon.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  single  room,  set  liKe  a  swal- 
low's nest  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  to  great 
community  houses  containing  hundreds  of 
rooms.  The  few  ruins  that  have  been  exca- 
vated have  yielded  rare  treasures,  such  as 
stone  axes,  agate  arrow  points,  pottery",  and, 
from  one,  a  half-hundred  mummies,  but  there 
are  over  a  hundred  ruins  that  have  not  had 
their  debris-choked  lower  doors  opened.  The 
sites  are  equally  diversified,  some  standing 
in  the  open,  others  occupying  lofty  ledges  oi 
recesses  in  the  face  of  the  canon  wall.  To 
reach  several  requires  a  climb  up  the  vertical 
rock  forty  to  fifty  feet,  and  then  crawling 
along    a    ledge    less    than   two    feet   in    width. 
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Others  are  reached  by  finger  and  toe  holds — 
others  by  rope-climbing,  a  lasso  being  thrown 
over  some  projection,  such  as  a  tree,  stump, 
root,  or  rock,  while  others  are  inaccessible, 
the  decomposed  rock  having  fallen  away, 
leaving  surfaces  perfectly  smooth  and  ver- 
tical. The  reason  for  selecting  such  lofty 
sites  has  caused  considerable  discussion. 
Unlike  the  Mesa  Verde,  where  good  building 
material  was  close  at  hand,  these  people  nau 
to  carry  their  material  up  the  steeps  upon 
their  heads  or  shoulders,  and  ever  afterward, 
during  their  period  of  occupancy,  food,  fuel, 
and  water  had  to  be  borne  in  the  same  way. 
The  old  theory'  that  they  selected  these  sites 
for  defense  will  not  hold  in  the  Canon  de 
Chelly.  With  very  few  exceptions,  there 
were  no  provisions  made  for  water.  This 
fact  alone  would  place  them  at  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies,  if  they  had  enemies  in  those 
days. 


It  cost  the  State  of  New  York  $100,000  to 
count  4000  soldiers*  ballots. 
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jack — But  what  does  your  father  see  in 
me  to  object  to?  Edith — He*  doesn't  see  any- 
thing in  you.  That's  why  he  objects. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"What  did  you  say  to  your  wife  when  you 

got  home  at  12  last  night?"  "My  dear."  "Is 
that  all?"  "Yes;  she  began  talking  then." — 
Liverpool  Post. 

Special  Operator — That  telephone  has  been 
taken  out.  Subscriber — Er — you  couldn't  tell 
me  where  it  has  been  taken  to.  could  you? — 
Michigan  Belle. 

Wife  (whispering  to  her  husband  in 
church) — Wake  up!  Husband — It's  only  the 
cat  trying  to  get  in,  Jane.  There's  nobody  in 
the  house  but  us. — Judge. 

In  the  art  department  a  few  days  ago  one 
of  the  students  drew  the  picture  of  a  hen  so 
life-like  that  when  she"  threw  it  into  the  waste- 
basket  it  laid  there. — : Liverpool  Post. 

Aunt  Sarah  (horrified) — Good  gracious, 
John,  what  would  your  mother  say  if  she  saw 
you  smoking  cigarettes  ?  John  (calmly  I — 
She'd  have  a  fit.  They're  her  cigarettes. — 
Puck. 

Hewitt — Gruet  has  made  a  terrible  failure 
of  his  life.  Jewett — How  so?  Hewitt — He 
married  his  cook  in  order  to  keep  her,  and  he 
not  only  lost  her,  but  he  has  to  pay  alimony. 
—Life. 

"Bad  luck  that  for  poor  old  Bill,"  said  Jinks, 
the  chauffeur.  "He  got  fined  for  taking  out 
his  employer's  car  without  permission."  "But 
how  did  the  boss  know  he  took  it  ?"  *  "Bill 
ran  over  him." — New  York  Times. 

The  Husband — Where  have  you  been?  The 
Wife — Playing  bridge.  The  Husband — Did 
you  win?  The  Wife — No,  I  lost.  The  Hus- 
band— You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
You  should  have  been  at  home  looking  after 
your  children. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  wife,  proudly, 
"father  always  gives  something  expensive 
when  he  makes  presents."  "So  I  discovered 
when  he  gave  you  away,"  rejoined  the  young 
husband.  And  with  a  large,  open-faced  sigh 
he  continued  to  audit  the  monthly  bills  of  his 
better   half. — Stray    Stories. 

The  young  bride  looked  dejected  as  she  set 
the  mince  pie  before  her  husband.  "I  intended 
to   have   some   sponge   cake,   too,   dear,   but   it 
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has  been  a  total  failure."  "How  was  that?" 
hubby  asked  in  a  disappointed  tone,  for  he 
was  fond  of  sponge  cake.  "The  druggist," 
she  explained,  "sent  me  the  wrong  kind  of 
sponges." — Stray  Stories. 

The  driver  of  a  small  car  speeded  out  of 
a  cross  street  and  struck  the  street-car 
squarely  amidships.  The  street-car  conductor 
got  off  to  investigate  and  collect  evidence  for 
his  official  report.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you?"  the  conductor  asked  the  driver.  "Don't 
you  know  you  can't  run  under  my  car  with 
your  top  up?" — Indianapolis  News. 

The  woman  advanced  ominously.  "Are  you 
the  teacher  that  tore  Henrv's  shirt?"     "Yes." 


"What  did  you  do  it  for?"  "Because  Henry 
was  naughty  and  wouldn't  behave.  To  make 
him  listen  to  me  I  took  him  by  the  collar,  and 
he  broke  away."  The  woman  swung  the  ball 
bat  toward  the  teacher.  "Next  time  he  don't 
behave,"  she  said,  "you  hit  him  with  this." — 
Newark  News. 

Indignant  Young  Wife  (as  soon  as  Aunt 
Matilda  has  retired  after  dinner) — John,  I'm 
surprised  at  you,  using  such  language  as  you 
did  just  now !  John — Couldn't  help  it,  my 
dear.  I  burnt  my  fingers  horribly.  Indignant 
Young  Wife — Still,  you  had  no  right  to — to 
swear  before  Aunt  Matilda.  John  (irritably) 
Oh,  how  was  I  to  know  that  she  wanted  to 
swear  first. — Stray  Stories. 
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Reformed  "  Government  Comes  High  ! 

California  is  now  the  most  expensively  governed 
state  in  the  Union — in  the  whole  world,  if  we  leave  the 
costs  of  warfare  out  of  the  account.  Even  so  devoted 
a  "progressive"  as  State  Controller  Chambers  is  at  last 
impelled  to  utter  a  cry  of  warning.  Expenditures,  says 
the  controller,  have  increased  faster  than  wealth  or  in- 
come. The  cost  of  maintaining  the  state  government 
bounds  forward  at  the  rate  of  millions  per  year.  "The 
budget  covering  the  two  fiscal  years  calls  for  a  total 
of  $41,735,247.31  as  against  two  years  ago  a  total  of 
$35,997,086.47.  or  in  other  words  an  increase  of  $5,738,- 
100.84." 

The  controller  might  have  gone  further  to  point  out 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  ruinous  advance  in  the 
charges  of  the  state  government.  It  is  due  directly 
to  that  system  of  "reform"  imposed  under  the  John- 
sonian scheme  of  things.  It  piles  up  expense  at  every 
point,  much  of  it  unnecessary,  much  of  it  calculated, 
not  to  maintain  the  obligations  of  government,  but  to 
feed  the  vast  army — some  seven  thousand  or  more — of 
Mr.  Johnson's  political  dependents. 

\\  e  are  now  paying,  according  to  Mr.  Chambers' 
figures,  just  a  little  less  than  twenty-one  million  per  year 
for  our  state  government,  close  upon  two  million  per 


month,  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars  per  day.  It  is  a 
stupendous  charge.  Are  we  getting  the  worth  of  it? 
Would  we  not  better  be  governed  more  simply  and 
economically,  cutting  out  the  blessings  of  "reform"  and 
the  luxury  of  the  Johnsonian  machine?  _JJ 

The  aggregate  production  of  California  is  at  high- 
water  mark.  It  was  never  greater.  Prices  of  products 
were  never  so  high.  But  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
values  of  property  are  not  what  they  were.  Even  highly 
productive  lands  have  fallen  off  in  their  market  values. 
Controller  Chambers'  report  exposes  the  reason  for  it. 
Our  taxes  are  too  high — too  high  upon  lands,  too  high 
upon  business.  Accumulated  fortunes  are  diminished, 
enterprise  is  stifled  under  the  demands  of  the  tax- 
gatherer. 

Verily  "reform"  and  that  organization  of  social  and 
political  morality,  the  Johnson  machine,  are  costing  us 
dearly ! 

The  Status  of  Estrangement. 
The  request  of  the  German  government  through  the 
Swiss  minister  at  Washington  for  interchange  of  views, 
"provided  the  commercial  blockade  against  England 
shall  not  be  broken,"  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  maladroit  attempt  to  throw  matters  at  issue  between 
the  two  countries  back  into  the  sphere  of  diplomacy. 
If  this  proposal  had  been  accepted  by  the  United  States 
it  would  have  left  Germany  free  to  maintain  what  she 
is  pleased  to  call  her  "commercial  blockade,"  while  in 
the  meantime  her  Foreign  Office  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  might  exchange  notes  at  leisure. 
We  say  it  was  maladroit  because  besides  being  a  mere 
ruse  it  failed  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  President's 
declaration  of  last  week  or  to  understand  its  signifi- 
cance. It  would  have  been  stupidity  and  folly  unspeak- 
able to  have  fallen  into  this  clumsy  trap.  And  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  our  government  has  promptly 
taken  the  proper  course.  Mr.  Lansing's  note  to  the 
Swiss  minister,  now  in  charge  of  German  interests 
at  Washington,  is  precisely  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  Washington  government  declines  to  "enter 
into  any  discussion  concerning  the  policy  of  submarine 
warfare  against  England,  which  it  is  now  pursuing, 
unless  and  until  the  German  government  renews  its 
assurances  of  the  4th  of  May  and  acts  upon  the  as- 
surance." The  assurance  of  the  4th  of  May  to  which 
Mr.  Lansing  refers  is  Germany's  definite  pledge  to  ab- 
stain from  violation  of  the  rule  of  international  law 
which  guarantees  the  safety  of  noncombatants  in  ocean 
warfare.  

The  German  contention  that  the  present  submarine 
warfare  constitutes  a  legal  "blockade"  will  not  hold 
water.  Nobody  understands  this  better  than  the  German 
authorities  themselves.  Xor  does  the  submarine  cam- 
paign bear  any  real  analogy  to  the  "British  attempt  to 
starve  Germany."  The  blockade  which  England  is 
maintaining  against  Germany  is  a  strictly  legal  method 
of  warfare.  Such  operations  have  been  recognized  as 
lawful  for  many  years.  It  would  be  entirely  within  the 
rules  of  war  if  Germany  should  establish  a  similar 
blockade  of  England,  for  the  very  same  purpose  of 
"starving"  the  people  of  that  country.  We  find  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  6th  instant  a  singularly  clear  study 
of  the  point  with  reference  to  the  rules  of  international 
law.  The  passage  is  of  some  length;  nevertheless  it  is 
worth  quoting: 

The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  prevent  access  to  the  coasts 
of  its  enemy  is  an  old  right,  solidly  established  in  interna- 
tional law.  The  foundation  principle  is  that,  to  be  binding 
upon  neutrals,  that  is,  to  be  respected  by  them,  the  blockade 
must  be  effective.  This  does  not  mean  that  blockade-running 
must  be  absolutely  and  in  every  case  prevented,  but  that  ac- 
cess to  the  enemy  coast  must  be  made  so  dangerous  that  cap- 
ture will  be  very  probable.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
ports  and  coasts  of  the  enemy   be  closely   invested  ;   blockade 


is  an  operation  of  war  and  may  be  carried  on  in  any  region 
where  war  is  lawful,  which,  of  course,  includes  the  open  sea. 
Of  the  effectiveness,  and  therefore  of  the  lawfulness,  of  the 
British  blockade  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  present 
privations  directly  due  to  it  from  which  the  Germans  are 
suffering. 

A  blockade  of  the  enemy's  country  is  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  humanity.  It  tends  to  shorten  war.  Of  our  blockade 
of  the  Confederate  States,  Lawrence,  in  his  "Principles  of 
International  Law,"  says : 

"In  the  American  Civil  War,  while  the  South  had  a  vast 
seaboard  and  numerous  ports,  its  territory  touched  but  one 
neutral  state,  and  that  was  poor  and  undeveloped.  Little 
trade  could  come  along  the  Mexican  border ;  and  when  the 
fleets  of  the  North  were  able  to  maintain  an  efficient  blockade 
of  the  entire  coast  of  the  Confederacy,  few  supplies  from 
abroad  could  enter  the  country  and  few  domesLic  products 
could  go  out  to  be  exchanged  for  munitions  of  war.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  isolation  contributed  more  than 
any  other  single  cause  to  the  triumph  of  the  Union  arms. 
Little  blood  was  shed  to  bring  it  about  and  yet  it  was  more 
effective  than   many  battles." 

Germany's  threatened  submarine  blockade  of  the  British 
Islands  is  unlawful  because  a  submarine  can  not  perform  the 
duties  of  a  blockading  vessel  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished and  universally  recognized  laws  of  maritime  warfare. 
President  Wilson,  in  the  first  Lusitania  note,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  German  government  "with  the  utmost  earnestness 
to  the  fact  that  the  objection  to  their  present  method  of 
attack  against  the  trade  of  their  enemies  lies  in  the  practical 
impossibility  of  employing  submarines  in  the  destruction  of 
commerce  without  disregarding  those  rules  of  fairness,  reason, 
justice,  and  humanity  which  all  modern  opinion  regards  as 
imperative.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  officers  of  a 
submarine  to  visit  a  merchantman  at  sea  and  examine  her 
papers  and  cargo.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
make  a  prize  of  her ;  and  they  can  not  put  a  prize  crew  on 
board  of  her,  and  they  can  not  sink  her  without  leaving  her 
crew  and  all  on  board  of  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  in  her 
small  boats." 

A  blockade  of  England  by  German  cruisers  would  be  law- 
ful; if  effective,  it  would  be  binding  upon  neutrals.  Ger- 
many's proclamation  of  a  blockade  by  submarines  is  unlawful, 
whether  effective  or  not,  for  the  reason  stated,  and  no  neu- 
tral will  respect  it  unless  it  is  afraid  of  Germany.  "Paper" 
blockades,  that  is  blockades  by  proclamation  not  made  ef- 
fective by  a  cordon  of  ships,  are  not  binding,  are  not  re- 
spected. Germany's  submarine  blockade  is  infinitely  more 
illegitimate  than  a  paper  blockade,  since  it  violates  the  laws 
of  marine  warfare  and  of  humanity. 

This  puts  the  matter  clearly  and  completely.  It 
leaves  nothing  to  be  said;  and  it  makes  plain  the  fact 
that  the  submarine  campaign  is  not  warfare — that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  campaign  of  assassination. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  pending  status  of  belligerent  affairs  is  not 
a  logical  one.  We  have  through  the  President  officially 
declared  our  belief  that  Germany  will  not  carry  out 
her  threat  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  Vet 
we  are  proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  she  will  do  this 
very  thing.  Moreover,  we  have  broken  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Germany  upon  the  presumption  of  her 
doing  what  we  have  officially  declared  we  do  not  be- 
lieve she  will  do.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
United  States  has  suffered  something  very  like  a  snub 
— or  a  series  of  snubs — at  the  hands  of  other  neutrals. 
China  and  Bolivia  alone  thus  far  excepted,  with  several 
South  American  states  yet  to  hear  from.  That  phrase 
in  the  President's  address  to  the  Senate  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  other  neutrals  would  follow  our 
lead  is  now  seen  to  have  been  an  indiscretion,  it 
not  necessary  to  the  sense  or  purpose  of  our  position, 
and  its  effect  was  to  put  other  neutrals  in  a  position 
where  they  had  either  to  break  with  Germany  or  slap 
us  in  the  face.  They  have  mostly  taken  the  latter 
course,  as  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that  they  would. 
Switzerland,  Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark.  Holland. 
Greece,  and  Spain  were  not  in  a  position  where  it 
would  be  prudent  or  practicable  to  break  with  Ger 
From  them  the  utmost  to  be  expected  undi 
policy  were  notes  of  protest,  since  to  have  gom 
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would  have  been  an  invitation  to  reprisals.  In  the  cases 
of  Holland  and  Denmark  a  positive  break  would  have 
been  an  invitation  to  national  annihilation. 


Officially  believing  and  declaring  that  Germany  is 
merely  barking  and  will  not  bite,  our  policy  ought  in 
reason  to  conform  to  the  theory.  Yet  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  obviously  afraid  of  this  theory,  as  witness  the 
following,  which  is  a  close  paraphrase  of  actual  con- 
versations between  the  owner  of  an  American  ship 
and  one  of  the  higher  officials  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment : 

"Will  you  tell  us  that  we  can  sail?"  asks  the  ship- 
owner. 

"We  can  tell  you  nothing." 

"Will  you  tell  us  that  we  can  not  sail?" 

"Certainly  not." 

Then  the  official  read  the  President's  statement  as- 
serting the  belief  that  Germany  will  not  commit  an 
overt  act,  pointing  out  that  this  being  the  status,  it  is 
up  to  the  shipowner  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment 
and  on  his  own  responsibility;  that  until  Germany 
has  committed  some  overt  act,  that  is,  has  actually 
killed  some  of  our  citizens  or  unlawfully  destroyed 
property  of  our  citizens  on  the  high  seas,  our  govern- 
ment can  not  change  its  attitude. 

"You  want  me  to  be  the  one  killed  or  to  have  my 
property  destroyed?"  asked  the  shipowner. 

"Not  necessarily." 

"But  you  say  that  until  some  one  is  killed  or  some 
one's  property  destroyed  you  can  furnish  no  protec- 
tion." 

"We  must  assume  that  no  protection  is  needed." 

"But  if  I  take  my  ship  out  on  my  own  responsibility 
and  she  is  sunk  her  sinking  may  be  the  act  to  bring 
on  the  war." 

"Quite  true." 

"Then  you  want  to  place  on  me  the  responsibility 
for  doing  something  that  may  plunge  this  country  into 
war  ?" 

"We  do  not  say  so." 

The  above  dialogue,  which  has  practically  been  dupli- 
cated many  times  during  the  past  ten  days,  defines  a  new 
policy  of  watchful  waiting — one  curiously  indefinite  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  definitely  unsatisfactory  to  the  shipping  interest. 
We  are  not  at  war  with  Germany.  Officially  we  don't 
believe  we  shall  have  occasion  to  be  at  war.  Yet  we 
have  practically,  in  that  we  do  not  offer  protection  to  our 
own  ships,  established  an  embargo.  Up  to  this  writing 
no  American  ships  have  cleared  for  the  war  zone  since 
the  date  fixed  by  Germany  for  the  opening  of  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare.  It  was  indeed  reported 
on  Saturday  last  that  two  small  ships  had  ventured, 
but  later  and  authoritative  statements  say  that  the  re- 
port was  a  mistake.  Thus  some  score  of  American 
ships  loaded  and  ready  to  sail  for  a  country  with  which 
we  are  at  peace  are  held  at  their  home  ports  out  of 
fear  that  another  country  with  which  we  are  at  peace 
will  do  something  that  we  have  declared  we  do  not  be- 
lieve she  will  do.  It  is  a  situation  without  parallel 
and  one  which  does  not  reflect  much  credit  upon  our 
faith  in  our  own  official  theories  or  a  confidence  based 
either  upon  our  rights  or  our  prowess. 


In  the  meanwhile  Germany's  submarine  campaign 
proceeds  upon  the  lines  laid  down  in  her  official  warn- 
ing. Yet  the  effect  hardly  matches  the  purpose.  If  we 
may  believe  current  newspaper  reports  approximately 
eleven  hundred  vessels  of  all  classes  sailed  from  or 
entered  British  ports  in  the  ten  days  from  February  1st 
until  February  10th.  Of  this  number  eighty-two,  in- 
cluding some  twenty-three  smacks  and  fishing  craft, 
were  destroyed.  It  is  a  grewsome  record,  but  by  no 
means  a  fatal  one  as  defined  by  the  purpose  in  view. 
It  does  not  constitute  an  effective  blockade.  While  it 
may  embarrass  England  in  many  ways  it  will  not  close 
her  ports.  It  will  neither  starve  her  people  nor  pre- 
vent her  from  receiving  war  supplies  or  communicating 
with  her  allies.  Unless  Germany  has  in  store  some- 
thing more  serious  than  what  we  have  seen,  she  will  not 
succumb  to  this  newest  menace. 

-  ritish  policy  maintains  profound  silence,  for  which 
w<:  suppose  there  are  military  reasons,  as  to  what  is 
doing  to  combat  German  submarine  strategy.  We 
only  know  that   in  the   past  two  years  many  U-boats 

ive   been  captured  or  destroyed.     And  we  can   only 


infer  that  against  the  special  energy  now  being  put 
forth  by  Germany  there  must  either  be  in  operation 
or  in  the  way  of  being  put  in  operation  a  corresponding 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  In- 
evitably many  of  the  U-boats  now  operating  in  and 
adjacent  to  British  waters  will  be  trapped  or  run  down. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  U-boat  has  not  proved 
effective  as  against  war  craft,  and  this  being  so  it 
would  seem  that  the  chances  of  a  sustained  and 
effective  warfare  of  ruthless  destruction  could  not  long 
be  sustained.  The  impression  is  unavoidable  that  the 
campaign  launched  two  weeks  ago  was  essentially  one 
of  terror  and  that  having  failed  to  terrify  it  must  ulti- 
mately if  not  quickly  fail. 


Passing  the  point  of  consistency,  it  is  now  believed 
that  President  Wilson  was  correct  in  his  theory  that 
Germany  would  not  proceed,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  directly  concerned,  in  the  course  foreshadowed  by 
her  declaration  of  two  weeks  ago.  We  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  a  German  submarine  shall  assail  and  destroy 
an  American  ship.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
American  ships  will  be  permitted  to  go  and  come  at 
will.  The  probable  course  will  be  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many to  hold  up  our  vessels  under  the  established  rules 
of  visitation  and  search,  to  turn  them  back  if  their  car- 
goes shall  be  found  contraband  of  war,  and  to  destroy 
them  if  they  insist  upon  disregarding  legitimate  warn- 
ing under  established  and  effective  rules  governing 
blockades. 

A  practical  question  now  is  what  United  States 
policy  should  be  with  respect  to  the  guardianing  of 
our  commerce.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  that  mer- 
chant ships  provided  with  guns  fore  and  aft  would  be 
able  in  most  cases  to  defend  themselves  against  sub- 
marine attack.  For  the  U-boat  is  a  frail  thing  and  is 
not  commonly  effective  as  against  vessels  provided  with 
armament.  But  thus  to  arm  our  ships  or  to  convoy 
them  would  be  an  act  of  war.  Are  we  prepared  to  go 
so  far?  Manifestly  the  government  at  Washington  is 
not  willing  to  take  the  step  to  itself  commit  that  which 
might  be  characterized  as  an  overt  act.  Not  until  Ger- 
many shall  goad  us  to  it,  we  believe,  will  Washington 
proceed  by  methods  that  would  turn  the  present  status 
of  estrangement  and  distrust  into  a  status  of  actual 
war.  The  situation  is  none  the  less  one  of  grave 
hazard.  Already  since  February  1st  several  British  and 
neutral  ships  with  American  citizens  on  board  have 
been  destroyed,  in  one  instance  at  least  involving  the 
death  of  an  American  citizen.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  present  warfare  may  go  on  without  other  in- 
stances of  fatality  to  America.  It  will  then  remain  to 
be  seen  if  the  government  at  Washington  will  match 
threat  with  performance  or  if  it  will  rest  content 
with  new  activities  in  the  sphere  of  diplomacy.  Its 
record  in  former  situations,  not  to  mention  our  course 
with  Mexico,  affords  no  great  inspiration  for  hopes  that 
we  shall  promptly  and  without  quibble  or  evasion 
maintain  our  rights.        

The  professed  basis  of  President  Wilson's  policies 
as  they  develop  and  change  from  time  to  time  is  the 
"will  of  the  people."  His  shifting  courses  in  Mexico 
have  been  justified  by  himself  and  those  who  speak 
for  him  upon  this  theory.  The  will  of  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wilson,  should  lead  and  guide  the  ex- 
ecutive. Without  conceding  the  principle  as  one  of 
imperative  obligation,  it  may,  we  believe,  be  dis- 
creetly followed  in  the  immediate  case.  Nobody  wants 
war.  But  as  we  read  the  public  mind  there  are 
few  willing  to  accept  peace  at  the  cost  of  national  self- 
respect.  A  few  half-crazy  idealists  and  many  timid 
mothers  of  sons — mostly  of  the  willy-boy  sort — would 
have  peace  at  any  price.  But  vastly  the  greater  num- 
ber are  for  war  if  war  shall  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  national  rights,  likewise  for  the  maintenance 
of  established  standards  of  civilization  in  the  world. 
Vastly  the  greater  number,  we  believe,  know  that  it  is 
better  to  die  nobly  than  to  live  ignobly. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  .with  a  practically  unanimous  voice  approves 
the  President's  stern  note  to  Germany  of  two  weeks 
ago.  We  deny  Germany's  right  to  revise  the  law  gov- 
erning commerce  on  the  seas  or  to  nullify  established 
rules  of  war.  If  she  can  not  sustain  her  cause  in  the 
pending  war  without  infringement  of  established  rights 
and  principles,   she   is  beaten   and   it   is   due  that   she 


should  acknowledge  it  and  accept  defeat.  In  no  pos- 
sible event  can  sTie  be  justified  in  sustaining  by  irregu- 
lar means  a  cause  which  may  not  succeed  by  legitimate 
means. 

The  President  has  declared  that  the  United  States 
will  hold  Germany  strictly  accountable  for  infringe- 
ments. In  this  respect  the  American  people  stand  back 
of  the  President.  They  will  support  him  to  whatever 
lengths,  by  whatever  sacrifices,  enforcement  of  our 
rights  may  call  for.  They  want  him  to  stand  by  his 
words.  And  if  he  will  do  it  they  will  support  him 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  couutrv. 


Hoover's  Organization  Evicted  from  Belgium. 

There  is  something  radically  at  fault  in  the  Ger- 
man psychology.  The  fact  finds  illustration  in  unnum- 
bered incidents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was 
imagined  by  the  German  official  mind  that  the  rape 
of  Belgium  would  be  justified  under  the  plea  of  "ne- 
cessity"— necessity  being  defined  as  anything  essential 
to  triumph  of  the  German  arms.  Again  it  was  believed 
that  the  massacre  of  the  Lusitania  would  impress  the 
world,  especially  the  American  world,  whose  good-will 
was  at  that  time  greatly  desired,  as  a  high  mark  of 
prowess.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  within  the 
German  calculation  that  rebellion  in  Ireland  and  revolt 
in  India  would  follow  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  It  was  expected  in  August,  1914, 
that  the  French  would  flee  like  a  flock  of  frightened 
sheep,  that  Paris  would  fall  and  France  lie  prostrate. 

Now  again  German  policy  relative  to  Belgium  chal- 
lenges moral  resentment.  The  American  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  which  has  been  carrying  on 
a  great  work  of  charity  for  two  years  and  a  half,  has 
been  ordered  from  the  country.  Here  we  have  another 
stupendous  moral  blunder.  If  the  authorities  at  Berlin 
had  sought  to  devise  a  policy  calculated  to  shock  the 
world  and  to  inflame  universal  indignation,  it  could 
have  done  nothing  better  calculated  to  these  ends 
than  this  act.  The  work  of  the  commission,  while 
under  the  direction  of  Americans  and  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  sustained  by  American  funds,  has 
been  severely  neutral.  It  has  proceeded  under  the 
single  motive  of  humanity.  It  has  not  mixed  at  all  in 
matters  civil  or  military.  It  has  until  now  had  the 
approval  of  the  whole  world,  including  Germany  her- 
self. 

We  do  not  understand  that  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  Germany  is  designed  to  estop  the  work  of 
succoring  the  victims  of  German  policy  in  Belgium. 
That  it  should  be  so  is  inconceivable.  Yet  the  effect 
must  be  to  disturb  a  great  business  of  organized  benefi- 
cence only  by  mere  chance  in  the  hands  of  Americans. 
Mr.  Hoover,  now  in  this  country,  is  quoted  as  saying 
only  last  week.  "No  matter  what  occurs  in  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  any  of  the  belligerent 
pow:ers  the  feeding  of  the  populations  of  northern 
France  and  Belgium  shall  go  on."  Interviewed  at  Bos- 
ton on  Monday  night  of  this  week.,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  announcement  of  Germany's  latest  action, 
Mr.  Hoover  said  that  he  had  no  definite  plans,  but 
that  he  would  probably  establish  headquarters  in  Hol- 
land. Probably  this  will  be  only  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment. Probably  the  work,  since  Americans  must  retire 
from  it,  will  be  passed  to  the  hands  of  Holland,  Spain, 
or  some  other  definitely  neutral  country. 

More  than  10,000,000  persons  are  day  by  day  de- 
pendent upon  the  commission,  which  spends  about  $18,- 
000,000  a  month  for  their  relief.  Americans  have  fur- 
nished the  entire  personnel  from  the  beginning.  The 
initial  negotiations  in  1914  with  the  various  belligerent 
governments  were  carried  on  through  the  American  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  in  London,  Brussels,  and  Ber- 
lin. Mr.  Hoover,  realizing  "that  the  United  States 
might  become  involved  in  the  war,  early  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  ministers  and  am- 
bassadors in  London,  Berlin,  and  Brussels,  and  at  even- 
crisis  which  has  threatened  America  in  the  war  the 
commission  had  the  support  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
diplomats,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  stood  ready  to 
replace  the  American  personnel  has  strengthened  the 
commission's  position. 

The  contracts  revolving  around  the  protection  of  the 
shipping  of  the  commission  provide  for  its  immunity 
from  blockade  measures,  and  were  initiated  by  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  German  government  in  1914. 
At  that  time  foodstuffs  were  not  contraband,  and  the 
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commission  was  free  to  transport  its  provisions  in  neu- 
tral ships  to  Holland.  The  commission  found,  how- 
ever, that  a  sufficient  number  of  neutral  ships  could 
not  be  assembled,  and  that  it  must  rely  upon  shipping 
under  belligerent  registry.  The  German  government 
agreed  to  consider  immune  from  attack  ships  which 
flew  the  flag  of  the  commission  and  carried  passes  from 
the  German  ambassadors  at  neutral  capitals.  The  cap- 
tain of  each  ship,  it  was  stipulated,  must  undertake  not 
to  engage  in  belligerent  practices  and  the  commission 
pledged  itself  to  make  sure  that  no  ship  carried  any- 
thing except  food  and  clothing  for  the  Belgian  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  under  some  revised 
scheme  of  administration  the  work  in  Belgium  will  be 
sustained.  Probably  it  will  be.  Probably,  since  the 
organization  is  in  fine  working  order  and  has  many 
millions  worth  of  foodstuff's  in  stock,  the  Belgians  will 
not  seriously  suffer  under  change  of  administration. 
The  real  sufferer  will  be  Germany  herself.  Her  policy 
in  ordering  the  American  relief  workers  to  depart  will 
recoil  upon  those  who  have  made  it  in  the  forms  of  con- 
tempt, disgust,  and  moral  resentment. 


conspirator  in  connection  with  the  bomb  outrage  of 
last  July,  is  gratifying  from  every  standpoint.  There 
was  no  moral  doubt  of  his  guilt.  The  effort  to  get  him 
clear  was  promoted  by  an  organization  of  socialists 
and  anarchists,  regularly  aiders  and  abettors  of  other 
and  similar  criminals.  It  was  through  this  agency  that 
there  was  brought  to  California  to  defend  Mooney  a 
man  of  wide  fame  in  the  hope  that  his  skill  as  a  lawyer 
and  his  powers  as  an  emotional  orator  might  be  made 
to  nullify  the  facts  and  logic  which  supported  the  prose- 
cution. Following  upon  the  conviction  of  Billings,  the 
conviction  of  Mooney  will  go  far  to  establish  the  repute 
of  California,  much  damaged  of  late,  as  a  state  where 
humanity  and  law  may  not  be  defied  with  impunity. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  status  of  estrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  has  imposed  upon  the  national 
capital  very  much  the  aspect  of  wartime.  The  German 
spy  scare  has  attained  a  considerable  development  and 
the  houses  of  high  officials  are  all  carefully  guarded. 
White  House  grounds  are  tightly  locked  and  guardianed 
by  two  lines  of  pickets.  One  line  is  made  up  of  city 
policemen  and  the  other  of  banner-bearing  suffragists 
who  in  their  folly  imagine  they  are  promoting  the 
"cause."  Social  activities  are  nil.  Engagements  made 
earlier  in  the  season  are  all  being  canceled.  The  Presi- 
dent has  withdrawn  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  Gridiron  Club  on  Saturday  night,  17th 
instant,  and  no  doubt  the  dinner  will  be  called  off. 


Behind  the  abandonment  by  the  Gridiron  Club  of 
one  of  its  regular  functions  there  is  interesting  gossip. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  motif  of  the  forthcoming 
dinner  related  to  the  "leak"  hearings.  Some  very 
amusing  things  had  been  arranged.  But  since  the  pro- 
gramme was  prepared  one  of  the  club  members,  Mr. 
J.  Fred  Essery,  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
has  confessed  to  having  leaked  himself,  a  joke,  if  it 
may  be  styled  such,  upon  the  newspaper  fraternity  little 
relished  by  its  own  members.  Naturally  they  are  not 
in  a  mood  to  make  merry  over  the  matter  and  are  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  cut  out  the  dinner  scheduled  for  Satur- 
day night.  

Mr.  Essery  is  not  the  only  correspondent  to  get 
himself  into  bad  odor  in  connection  with  the  leak  in- 
quiry. The  case  of  W.  W.  Price  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  is  notable.  Price  has  been  on  the  White 
House  detail  for  twenty  years.  He  and  Secretary 
Tumulty  are  close  friends,  chums  in  fact.  Price  con- 
fesses that  for  eighteen  months  he  has  been  employed 
for  a  stipend  of  $25  per  month  by  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Clement  Curtis  &  Co.  of  Chicago  as  a  tipster,  also 
by  another  Chicago  firm  at  the  same  compensation. 
He  says  that  the  firms  promised  that  if  they  were  ever 
lucky  on  his  tips  they  would  reward  him  liberally. 
He  said  he  received  nothing  extra  on  the  particular 
tip  in  question.  He  was  not  asked  what  rewards  or 
premiums  had  come  to  him  at  other  and  previous  times. 


Selection  by  the  Naval  Advisory  Board  of  Mr.  Edi- 
son as  its  chairman  is  a  timely  and  proper  compliment 
to  a  man  of  high  scientific  distinction.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  man  may  be  a  first-class  elec- 
trician, or  a  first-class  anything  else,  without  being  uni- 
versally wise.  It  is  a  common  fault  with  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  some  particular  line — and  Mr.  Edison  has 
not  wholly  escaped  the  contagion — of  taking  themselves 
too  seriously  in  other  connections  and  respects.  An 
expert,  however  expert  he  may  be,  is  rather  more  than 
likely  to  go  wrong  when  he  moves  away  from  his  spe- 
cialty and  into  spheres  foreign  to  his  habits  and  alien  to 
his  mental  adjustments.  Mr.  Edison  is  qualified  to  ad- 
vise the  Navy  Department  with  respect  to  many  tech- 
nical things.  But  he  would  better  avoid  matters  which 
lie  outside  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  special  studies. 


It  is  of  interest  that  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels  were 
first  declared  by  Catherine  of  Russia  in  1780.  England, 
then  engaged  in  war  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  re- 
volting American  colonies,  fired  on  and  seized  merchant 
ships  of  Holland  carrying  naval  stores  to  France. 
Russia  promulgated  the  new  doctrine  that  neutral  ships 
may  carry  to  enemy  ports  without  molestation  all  com- 
modities "except  arms  and  ammunition."  This  was 
immediately  accepted,  as  was  most  natural,  by  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Spain  with  the  loud  ac- 
claim that  "free  ships  make  free  goods."  Russia,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  formed  an  "Armed  Neutrality," 
agreeing  that  if  a  ship  of  one  of  the  nations  suffered 
unjustly  at  the  hands  of  England  the  navies  of  all 
three  would  retaliate.  Out  of  this  beginning  has  grown 
the  perplexing  question  of  "contraband  goods." 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


defense  into  motion,  and  it  is  certain  that  none  of  these 
ships  could  have  received  the  guns  with  which  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  arm  them.  We  may  believe,  if  our  sympathies  lie 
in  that  direction,  that  Germany  has  suddenly  launched  some 
two  hundred  new  submarines  of  unprecedented  power  in  order 
to  make  effective  her  blockade  of  the  English  coast.  But  in 
that  case  we  must  face  the  fact  that  these  two  hundred  sub- 
marines are  able  to  sink  only  about  half  a  dozen  vessels  a 
day.  Either  we  must  admit  that  there  has  been  no  sudden 
accession  to  Germany's  submarine  strength  or  that  these  new 
craft   have   failed  in  their  mission. 


Last  week  I  suggested  that  the  submarine  war  had  been 
accorded  a  larger  place  in  the  public  mind  than  its  impor- 
tance merited.  The  emphasis  given  to  it  seemed  to  rest  upon 
a  fallacy,  indeed  upon  many  fallacies.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  assumed  that  Germany  had  built  a  large  fleet  of  new 
and  improved  submarines  and  that  she  had  been  storing  them 
in  readiness  for  the  present  occasion.  This  particular  as- 
sumption contradicted  itself.  Germany  has  been  conducting  a 
continuous  submarine  warfare  for  a  year  or  more,  and  there 
has  been  hardly  a  day  without  its  tale  of  victims.  It 
was  obvious  that  she  was  using  all  the  submarine  strength 
she  possessed.  She  would  naturally  do  so.  Every  under- 
water craft  would  be  sent  to  sea  as  soon  as  it  was  launched. 
The  story  of  a  new  and  unused  fleet  was  a  myth.  There  was 
no  such  fleet.  A  second  fallacy  was  the  supposition  that 
Germany  had  substantially  restrained  her  underwater  activi- 
ties in  deference  to  the  pledge  given  to  Washington  and  that 
this  restraint  was  now  to  be  repudiated.  The  pledge  to 
Washington  was  the  result  of  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex  be- 
tween Folkestone  and  Dieppe,  and  although  for  a  time  there 
was  a  lull  in  submarine  activities  the  records  show  that  262 
vessels  were  destroyed  after  the  Sussex  incident,  and  before 
October  1,  1916.  At  least  fifteen  of  these  vessels  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sunk  without  warning,  and  even  when 
warning  was  given  it  usually  meant  no  more  than  the  trans- 
fer of  the  crew  to  open  boats.  There  seemed  therefore  no 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  any  distinctly  new  departure 
in  submarine  warfare  was  to  be  expected  either  in  the  num- 
ber of  U  boats  employed  or  in  their  selection  of  victims. 
Writing  last  week,  I  said  it  was  unlikely  to  the  last  extent 
that  Germany  was  about  "to  display  any  new  and  hitherto 
undisplayed  strength  except  in  the  single  respect  of  sinking 
those  few  ships  that  have  until  now  been  theoretically  im- 
mune."   

*This  forecast  seems  now  to  have  been  justified  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  extract  the  facts  from  the  statistics  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  newspapers.  We  are  told  that  fifty-nine 
vessels  were  sunk  between  February  1st  and  February  7th, 
but  this  considerable  total  appears  to  include  several  vessels 
that  were  reported  as  missing  between  those  dates,  and  that 
may  have  met  their  fate  from  causes  other  than  the  new 
campaign.  On  February  7th  we  learn  that  fourteen  vessels 
were  sunk.  On  February  8th  there  were  seven.  On  February 
9th  there  were  six,  on  February  10th  there  were  seven,  on 
February  11th  there  were  only  two,  on  February  12th  there 
were  five,  and  on  February  13th  there  were  three.  The 
average  capacity  of  the  ships  sunk  was  about  2000  tons,  and 
many  of  them  were  only  trawlers.  The  total  number  of 
British   ships  sunk   was   forty-nine. 


The   conviction   of   Thomas   Mooney,   notoriously   a 


Now  this  is  by  no  means  an  impressive  showing  when  com- 
pared with  the  end  that  was  sought.  Writing  with  all  the 
caution  that  belongs  properly  to  early  days,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  showing  is  insignificant.  If  the  new  campaign  can 
do  no  better  than  this  it  must  be  adjudged  a  failure.  I  do 
not  know  the  precise  number  of  ships  that  normally  enter  and 
leave  British  ports  every  day.  Statements  on  this  point  are 
conflicting,  but  it  is  certainly  several  hundred.  We  must  re- 
member also  that  most  of  the  ships  already  sunk  were  on 
the  water  when  the  campaign  opened,  and  even  if  it  was 
possible  to  warn  them  of  the  new  danger  it  certainly  was  not 
possible  to  equip  them  against  it.  We  may  suppose  also  that 
it   would   take   some    little  time   to  get  the   new  machinery   of 


Still  another  fallacy  is  based  on  calculations  of  Great 
Britain's  mercantile  marine  and  the  time  needed  for  its  re- 
duction to  what  we  may  call  the  starvation  point.  Estimates 
of  this  sort  emanating  from  Berlin  give  the  size  of  the  mer- 
chant fleet  as  eleven  million  tons,  and  an  easy  sum  in  arith- 
metic based  on  supposed  successes  during  the  first  week  of 
the  campaign  points  to  its  annihilation  within  a  measurable 
period.  But  we  may  notice  in  the  first  place  that  the  size 
of  England's  mercantile  fleet  is  given  by  Lloyd's  as  twenty 
million  tons  instead  of  eleven  million.  In  the  second  place  we 
may  notice  the  rapid  shrinking  of  the  submarine  successes 
after  the  first  week  to  a  point  far  below  the  German  calcula- 
tions. And  in  the  third  place  we  must  make  allowances  for 
England's  shipbuilding  capacities,  and  the  number  of  new 
vessels  turned  out  by  the  yards  to  take  the  places  of  those 
destroyed.  We  do  not  know  what  the  jards  have  actually 
done  in  the  way  of  shipbuilding,  but  we  are  told  that  the 
production  is  very  large  as  a  result  of  standardization  and 
simplicity  of  construction.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned 
we  may  note  the  statement  made  to  the  French  Senate  on 
February  1st  by  Rear-Admiral  Lacaze,  the  minister  of  marine. 
Admiral  Lacaze  emphatically  confirmed  the  view  expressed  in 
this  column.  He  said  that  no  new  departure  in  submarine 
warfare  need  be  expected,  since  no  new  departure  was  pos- 
sible. Germany  would  continue  to  do  what  she  had  been 
doing  all  the  way  along,  since  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
do  more  than  this.  During  the  last  eleven  months,  said  the 
admiral,  fifty-one  million  tons  of  merchandise  had  entered 
French  ports,  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  these  ships 
had  been  sunk.  He  thought  it  likely  that  the  percentage  of 
losses  would  presently  be  somewhat  higher,  but  it  would 
remain  insignificant.  The  admiral's  forecast  seems  to  have 
been  confirmed  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  returns  of 
these   few  days.  

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Germany's  submarine  losses 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  craft  that  she  sends 
forth.  Now  here  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the  dark,  since 
Great  Britain  and  France  never  allow  the  publication  of  their 
successes  against  submarines.  A  British  admiralty  official 
said  recently  that  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  to  be  taken 
against  submarines  might  be  judged  by  the  decreasing  num- 
bers of  the  ships  sunk,  and  certainly  the  decrease  has  been 
steady  and  continuous,  although  the  period  of  observation  is 
still  very  brief.  The  best  of  all  weapons  against  the  sub- 
marine, he  said,  were  the  guns  mounted  upon  merchant  ships, 
and  here  we  must  remember  that  only  a  small  number  of  these 
ships  can  yet  have  received  their  guns.  He  added  that  two 
and  sometimes  three  submarines  a  day  had  been  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  In  addition  to  the  armed  merchantmen  we 
know  that  there  are  thousands  of  swift  motor  boats  scouring 
the  ocean  in  every  direction,  as  well  as  innumerable  other 
expedients  for  the  detection  and  destruction  of  submarines. 
In  spite  of  such  successes  as  the  submarines  have  won  it  may 
be  repeated  with  every  assurance  that  the  odds  are  very  much 
against  the  underwater  craft  and  in  favor  of  her  intended  vic- 
tims. The  submarine  never  fires  a  torpedo  unless  she  has  a 
broadside  target.  Her  torpedo  tubes  are  fixed  and  rigid,  and 
she  must  therefore  manceuvre  into  position  for  her  shot.  If 
she  has  a  stern  or  bow  target  she  must  rise  to  the  surface 
in  order  to  use  her  guns,  and  if  her  intended  victim  is  armed 
she  will  almost  certainly  be  destroyed,  since  she  will  be  clearly 
visible  for  many  seconds  before  her  own  guns  can  be  un- 
covered and  aimed.  Against  the  motor  boat  she  is  nearly 
helpless,  and  she  will  be  fortunate  if  she  can  submerge  and 
creep  away  without  being  seen.  Her  torpedoes  are  practically 
useless  against  these  erratic  and  slippery  craft,  and  in  gunnery 
she  would  be  at  a  fatal  disadvantage.  Moreover,  a  motor 
boat  is  hardly  worth  destroying  except  under  the  necessity  of 
self-defense.  So  far  as  value  is  concerned,  a  single  torpedo 
is  much   more  costly  than  a  motor  boat. 


That  Germany  has  built  new  and  powerful  submarines  there 
is.  of  course,  no  doubt.  It  was  one  of  these  submarines  that 
appeared  recently  off  Nantucket  and  sunk  half  a  dozen  ships, 
which  fact  alone  supports  the  view  that  they  were  sent  into 
service  as  fast  as  they  were  built.  These  submarines  have  a 
radius  of  about  5000  miles  and  can  remain  at  sea  for  about 
six  weeks,  and  of  course  longer  if  they  are  able  to  reach  a 
mother  ship  or  a  supply  station.  But  they  can  not  carry 
more  than  ten  torpedoes,  and  usually  only  eight,  and  when 
these  torpedoes  have  been  fired  they  are  harmless  except  for 
their  guns.  And  a  submarine  without  torpedoes  is  much  in- 
ferior to  an  armed  merchant  ship,  and  nearly  helpless  before 
a  gunboat  or  even  a  motor  boat.  The  chance  of  a  successful 
hit  with  a  torpedo  depends,  of  course,  on  a  dozen  factors 
which  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  commander,  who  may  be 
disposed  either  to  take  chances  or  to  be  very  sparing  of  his 
projectiles.  But  a  great  many  torpedoes  sink  harmlessly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  is  easy  to  miscalculate 
and  it  is  also  easy  for  the  merchant  ship  to  shift 
if  she  is   fortunate  enough   to  see   the   wake   of     i. 
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torpedo  at  a  sufficient  distance.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake 
to  regard  the  submarine  as  a  wolf  among  sheep,  and  able  to 
harry  and  destroy  at  will. 


We  may  therefore  regard  as  wholly  chimerical  the  idea  that 
Germany  can  establish  a  blockade  of  England,  France,  and 
the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  her  U-boats.  She  could  not 
do  so  even  if  the  wildest  claims  as  to  the  number  and  ca- 
pacity of  these  boats  were  confirmed.  Without  any  question 
she  can  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  She  has  been  doing  a 
great  deal  of  damage  all  the  way  along,  and  probably  she  will 
now  do  more  than  she  has  done.  But  she  can  not  expose 
Great  Britain  to  the  danger  of  starvation  through  a  blockade. 
She  can  not  do  anything  with  her  submarines  that  will  have 
any  substantial  influence  upon  the  main  currents  of  the  war. 
This  seems  to  be  recognized  by  Captain  Persius,  the  naval 
editor  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  who  warns  his  readers  not  to 
overestimate  the  results  of  the  submarine  campaign,  nor  to 
underestimate  what  the  British  authorities  can  do  to  resist  it. 


Writing  last  week,  I  suggested  that  the  German  naval 
chiefs  were  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  direct  results  that 
could  be  obtained  from  their  submarines.  They  never  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  they  could  establish  a  blockade, 
although  they  did  suppose,  and  with  reason,  that  they  could 
embarrass  the  supply  of  coal  and  munitions  to  Italy,  and 
France,  and  Russia.  The  inauguration  of  the  submarine  cam- 
paign was  not  intended  as  a  direct  military  measure.  Its 
first  object  was  to  solace  the  German  people  writh  the  pros- 
pect of  a  new  weapon  to  be  used  as  a  last  resource.  And  its 
second  object  was  to  spur  the  American  government  to  fresh 
efforts  to  secure  a  conference.  The  second  object  doubtless 
outranked  the  first.  It  is  no  undue  stretching  of  the  proba- 
bilities to  assert  that  Germany  must  now  have  peace  if  it  is 
in  any  way  possible  to  secure  it.  She  has  practically  said 
so  herself.  Dismayed  by  the  discovery  that  America  was  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  Allies'  communication  and  to  take  no 
further  immediate  steps  toward  a  conference,  she  cast  about 
her  for  some  new  way  to  revive  the  pacifist  energies  at  Wash- 
ington. To  this  end  she  announced  the  horrors  of  an  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare.  She  believed  that  America 
would  then  set  her  hand  once  more  to  the  peace  plow. 
It  was  a  quite  legitimate  bluff,  but  it  happened  to  fail.  The 
goad  had  lost  its  point.  And  so  now  at  the  moment  of  writing 
we  have  reports  of  a  German  disposition  to  parley,  ostensibly 
in  order  to  avoid  a  war  with  America,  but  actually  as  a  new 
effort  toward  the  promotion  of  a  conference.  From  the  diplo- 
matic silence  following  upon  the  break  there  was  nothing  to  be 
expected.  But  almost  anything  might  develop  from  any  sort 
of  negotiation.  This  view  has  been  confirmed  within  the 
last  few  days  by  a  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  which  says : 
"Political  circles  in  Berlin  are  much  upset  by  the  reports  of 
the  indignation  aroused  in  America  by  the  announcement  of 
Germany's  submarine  blockade,  it  having  been  believed  that 
the  United  States,  understanding  Germany's  desperate  posi- 
tion, would  start  negotiations  to  bring  about  an  early  peace 
conference."  Why  America  should  thus  be  persuaded  to  serve 
German  interests  by  a  threat  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
her  lives  and  property  is  a  question  that  we  may  properly 
ask  ourselves,  although  its  answer  demands  a  knowledge  of 
the  German  psychology  that  we  are  now-  beginning  to  acquire. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  in  such  a  case  the  velvet  glove 
would  be  more  efficacious  than  the  iron  hand.  At  least  we 
know  that   the   iron  hand  has   failed. 


It  needs  no  particular  military  skill  to  see  that  Germany's 
position  on  land  is  now  of  the  gravest  kind,  and  this  has, 
of  course,  had  its  share  in  the  production  of  the  submarine 
campaign.  Germany  for  over  a  year  has  been  doing  her  ut- 
most to  produce  spectacular  effects  under  the  impression  that 
they  will  have  a  paralyzing  influence  upon  her  enemies  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  Chinese  used  to  display  frightful 
pictures  of  dragons  and  monsters  in  order  to  terrify  their 
foes.  She  would  have  gained  little  or  nothing  from  the 
taking  of  Verdun,  and  actually  she  has  gained  nothing  from 
the  conquest  of  Roumania.  Indeed  she  has  lengthened  her 
line  and  increased  her  difficulties.  Her  line  has  been  fur- 
ther lengthened  by  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  a  battle,  by  the 
way.  that  seems  to  have  been  resumed  by  a  succession  of 
small  British  victories.  We  have  heard  many  stories  of  the 
collection  of  a  new  and  colossal  German  army  that  is  pres- 
ently to  be  thrown  at  some  selected  point  of  the  line,  but  it 
seems  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  any  such  army.  The  cam- 
paign in  Roumania  has  come  to  a  standstill,  although  the 
weather  conditions  there  are  not  unfavorable  to  fighting.  Ger- 
man resistance  on  the  Ancre  has  obviously  weakened  to  a 
great  extent,  although  there  has  been  a  German  success  be- 
fore Verdun.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Germany  will  strike  out 
vigorously  here  and  there  in  the  gallant  effort  to  propitiate 
the  god  of  war.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  she  will  send  out 
her  navy  in  the  desperate  intention  to  "win  or  lose  it  all." 
But  we  can  not  be  blamed  if  we  draw  the  inevitable  deductions 
from  her  declaration  of  a  submarine  war  that  is  doomed  to 
failure  and  that  she  knows  is  doomed  to  failure,  or  if  we 
interpret  that  step  as  a  final  bid  for  the  victory  that  has 
passed  beyond  her  reach  along  the  lines  of  war  that  encircle 
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'mva's  new  chief  executive,  William  L.  Harding,  in 
his  first  message  to  the  state  legislature  told  the  mem- 
bers that  they  would  be  just  as  responsible  for  every 
remaining  on   the   statutes   when   they   adjourned 
as  if  those  laws  had  been  enacted  by  them. 


AMERICANS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  LEGION. 


Some  Stories  of  a  Famous  Fighting  Force. 


You  didn't  know  that  Old  Glory  had  flown  above 
fighting  men  in  this  great  war,  did  you  ?  It  has.  Over 
the  most  picturesque  and  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  the 
regiments  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  that  immortal 
flag  has  fluttered  gayly,  bravely,  and  quite  unofficially. 

How  did  it  occur?    In  this  way: 

If  we  begin  at  the  beginning  we  must  go  a  long  way 
back.  In  1831  a  small  band  of  men  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  France  from  political  tyranny  elsewhere  or- 
ganized the  Foreign  Legion  for  service  in  Algeria. 

In  Africa,  in  Mexico,  in  Tonkin  (Indo-China),  in 
Dahomey,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  the  Sudan,  the  band 
of  devoted  foreigners,  never  dying  as  an  organization, 
though  forever  courting  death  and  winning  it  as  indi- 
viduals, fought  splendidly  for  France,  and  during  this 
great  war  it  has  maintained  its  superb  record. 

Its  tale  was  told  to  me  in  the  soft  accent  of  our 
Southern  States  in  my  hotel  in  Paris,  and  the  man  who 
told  it  was  as  good  an  American  fighting  man  as  any 
I,  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  know  many,  ever 
have  known.  He  is  of  that  best  of  all  our  fighting 
types  which  fights  because  it  thinks  the  cause  it  fights 
for  is  a  just  one  and  not  because  it  loves  to  fight  for 
the  mere  sake  of  fighting. 

He  is  one  of  those  Americans  over  whom  Old  Glory 
fluttered  on  the  march  toward  battle  in  this  war.  His 
name  is  Paul  Rockwell,  and  he  is  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

This  is  his  extraordinary  story  of  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion as  he  has  known  it  and  of  his  own  and  other 
Americans'  present  connection  with  it  in  this  war. 

"In  aviation  and  in  the  Foreign  Legion  America  is 
doing  something  in  this  war,"  said  the  plucky  young- 
ster, in  his  pleasant  Southern  drawl,  which  promptly 
carried  me  to  distant  Georgia.  "Not  less  than  fifteen 
American  aviators  have  flown  at  the  front,  and  we 
have  fifty,  now,  in  training." 

It  should  be  explained  at  once  that  one  of  those  who 
flew  at  the  front  was  Rockwell's  brother,  a  remarkable 
young  Southerner,  whose  ideals  and  those  alone 
brought  him  to  this  war,  which  he  looked  on  as  the 
greatest  fight  for  human  liberty  the  world  has  ever 
known.  He  flew  at  the  front  and  he  flew  there  to  his 
death. 

"In  the  Foreign  Legion  probably  two  hundred  Amer- 
icans are  serving  or  have  served,  and  while  this  is  fine 
as  far  as  it  goes,"  the  young  Georgian  continued,  "it 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  thrill  a  real  American  who 
knows  why  the  war  is  being  fought. 

"The  bitterest  regret  of  my  whole  life  is  that  so  few 
Americans  have  come  here  to  help  France.  When  we, 
the  people  of  America,  needed  help  Lafayette  and  his 
followers  were  a  hundred  times  as  many  as  we  are  in 
this  war,  and  they  were  drawn  from  a  total  French 
population  scarcely  more  than  that  of  two  American 
cities  of  today. 

"But  we  retain  one  reason  for  some  sense  of  pride. 
With  the  exception  of,  say,  six  or  eight,  all  the  men 
who  have  come  to  help  to  pay  our  debt  to  France  have 
been  good  fighting  men.  Not  one  of  them  has  come 
for  money.  Some  may  have  come  for  the  pure  love  of 
adventure,  but  I  believe  the  impulse  behind  most  of 
them  has  been  purely  idealistic. 

"The  Americans  who  have  come  have  been  drawn 
or,  better,  have  emerged,  from  all  classes.  We  have 
had  some  millionaires  among  us.  William  Thaw  of 
Pittsburg  safely  may  be  classed  as  one,  I  think.  Stew- 
art Carstairs  of  Philadelphia  has  been  dubbed  the  mil- 
lionaire artist.  Kenneth  Weeks  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  killed  on  June  17,  1915,  was  the  son 
of  a  millionaire.  „ 

"If  all  America's  rich  men's  sons  could  live  as  well 
and  die  as  gloriously  as  Kenneth  Weeks  both  lived  and 
died  we  perhaps  should  have  as  much  to  be  proud  of 
with  regard  to  this  war  as  France  has  had  since  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  connection  with  our 
fight  for  freedom  in  which  she  aided  us  so  gloriously. 

"Other  rich  young  Americans  who  have  come  to  join 
the  forces  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom  have  been 
Henry  W.  Farnsworth  of  Boston,  Edward  Mandell 
Stone  of  New  Bedford  (a  Harvard  graduate  and  the 
first  American  volunteer  to  be  killed  in  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion), and  Victor  Chapman,  who  spent  a  year  in  the 
trenches  as  a  soldier  and  was  killed  after  he  became  an 
aviator.  Chapman  left  an  estate  of  half  a  million.  He 
had  everything  to  live  for,  but  I  know  that  he  believed 
he  was  risking  death  for  something  far  more  precious. 

"These  are  but  a  few,  rich,  strong,  happy  young 
Americans  who  have  plunged  into  the  mud  and  tragedv 
of  this  great  war,  willing  to  give  up  everything  that 
civilization  offers  for  the  sake  of  their  conviction  that 
we  of  the  United  States  owe  a  debt  to  France  which 
can  be  paid  only  by  at  least  the  offer  of  our  blood. 

"Among  the  Legionnaires  have  been  many  good 
American  professional  men.  Dr.  David  D.  Wheeler, 
a  famous  surgeon  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  Legion  and  awarded  a  pension 
after  being  wounded  in  Champagne  September  2S,  1915. 

"Frank  Musgrave  of  San  Antonio.  Texas,  was  a 
graduate  from  Tulane  University  and  a  successful  law- 


yer before  he  started  for  the  battle-front.  After  fifteen 
months  with  the  Foreign  Legion  he  was  captured  at 
Verdun  and  now  is  in  a  prison  camp.  I  hate  to  think 
about  him  after  some  of  the  grim  stories  I  have  heard. 

"Dennis  Dowd,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Law  School, 
abandoned  a  successful  practice  in  Brooklyn  to  come 
over  and  fight  for  France.  After  a  year's  service  he 
was  wounded.  Recovering,  he  was  transferred  to  avia- 
tion and  in  that  branch  of  the  service  fell  to  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  straightest  fellows  I 
ever  knew.  He  joined  and  fought  only  because  he 
thought  it  his  plain  duty. 

"Jack  Casey  of  San  Francisco  is  an  artist.  For  him 
to  enter  the  trenches  was  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  mo- 
ment, for  when  he  did  so  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fine  career,  having  just  gained  distinction  at  the  Salon. 
In  December  he  completed  his  twenty-seventh  month 
in  the  old  Legion. 

"Several  graduates  of  West  Point  have  come  across 
the  sea  to  fight  for  France  in  the  great  Legion,  among 
them  Charles  Sweeney,  who  enlisted  as  a  second-class 
soldier  in  the  ranks,  but  has  won  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  the  military  cross  for  devotion  and  bravery  during 
his  service  in  the  Legion  and  has  been  promoted  to  a 
first  lieutenancy. 

"Of  men  from  the  American  army  ranks  there  are 
several  in  the  Legion.  Edgar  Bouligny  of  New  Orleans 
served  six  years  as  a  United  States  regular,  but  is  now 
a  sergeant  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  promoted  after 
having  been  thrice  wounded.  Recently  he  was  com- 
mended by  the  colonel  as  one  of  the  proud  organiza- 
tion's best  under  officers. 

"From  the  United  States  navy  have  come  many  vol- 
unteers, all  fine.  Paul  Pavelka  of  Madison,  Connecti- 
cut, once  of  the  navy,  has  taken  part  in  three  of  the 
greatest  battles  in  which  the  Legion  has  fought  and  up 
to  this  time  remains  the  only  American  wounded  by  a 
German  bayonet  in  this  war.  He  now  has  left  the 
Legion  to  become  one  of  the  most  daring  and  devoted 
pilots  in  the  American  esquadrille  of  the  French  flying- 
service. 

"Billy  Thorin  of  Canton,  South  Dakota,  who  ran 
away  from  home  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  may  be  called 
a  true  adventurer  in  the  most  picturesque  as  well  as  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused  word.  Some  doubt 
was  expressed  in  the  Legion  at  first  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  Billy's  tales  of  travel  before  he  came  to  fight  for 
France,  but  when  every  descriptive  word  he  uttered  in- 
variably was  confirmed  by  other  members  of  the  Legion 
who  had  seen  the  far  spots  he  mentioned  in  his  casual 
and  fascinating  conversations  skepticism  faded.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  head  in  the  Champagne  fight,  but 
kept  on  fighting  without  loss  of  time.  A  second  wound 
resulted  in  the  report  of  his  death,  but  he  refused  to  die 
in  fact  and  is  recovering. 

"Our  men  invariably  have  been  plucky.  Injury  has 
not  discouraged  them.  Xo  Frenchman  has  shown 
greater  persistence  in  his  fighting,  for  example,  than 
Nelson  Larson,  an  American  sailor,  who  was  killed 
upon  the  day  of  American  independence  last  year.  He 
had  had  his  jaw  shot  away  in  June  of  the  previous 
year,  but  had  refused  to  be  invalided  out  of  the  army. 

"Henry  Claude  and  Arthur  Barry,  both  of  Massa- 
chusetts, soldiers  of  the  Legion,  had  another  point  in 
common,  for  both  had  served  as  gunners  on  the  United 
States  ship  Dakota  before  they  joined  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion's ranks.    They  are  fighting  gallantly. 

"The  profession  of  the  mining  engineer  includes  cer- 
tain adventurous  characteristics  calculated  to  make  a 
man  who  follows  it  love  the  out-of-doors  life  and  the 
excitement  of  war  service.  Perhaps  this  war,  which  so 
largely  is  one  of  digging  in,  may  make  to  mining  men  a 
particular  appeal.  Charles  Hoffaker,  a  mining  engineer 
of  San  Francisco,  was  killed  at  Verdun  while  serving 
with  the  Legion,  and  Ivan  Nock  of  Baltimore,  another 
American  mining  engineer,  still  is  in  the  Legion's  ranks. 

"Frederick  W.  Zinn  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  is  an 
American  civil  engineer  who  was  graduated  from  his 
state  university  in  1914,  but  came  over  here  to  fight 
instead  of  taking  up  his  profession.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  Champagne  battle  and  afterward  went  into  avia- 
tion. He  is  now  flying  at  the  front  as  a  topographer 
and  aero  machine  gun  operator. 

"Besides  these  and  other  American  professional  men 
in  the  Legion  there  are  several  young  Americans  who 
abandoned  their  professional  studies  in  order  to  bind 
upon  their  waists  the  broad  blue  sash. 

"A  curious  fact  is  that  although  there  are  plenty  of 
clergymen,  divinity  students,  and  ex-priests  in  the  Le- 
gion, none  of  them  is  an  American.  Several  Ameri- 
cans are  respectfully  celebrated  as  among  those  fighting 
men  who  always  carry  in  their  pockets  Bibles,  and  read 
them  when  they  can.  Among  these  William  Thaw  of 
Pittsburg  came  with  a  Bible  given  to  him  by  his  mother 
and  very  highly  prized.  He  read  from  it  when  he  con- 
ducted the  first  Thanksgiving  services  held  at  the  front 
during  the  war. 

"An  interesting  American  in  the  Legion  was  Dr. 
Wheeler,  who  came  to  France  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's hospital.  His  wife  came  also  and  served  as  a 
nurse  in  the  American  Ambulance,  Paris.  For  a  time 
Dr.  Wheeler  acted  as  surgeon,  but  what  he  saw-  among 
the  wounded  made  him  want  to  fight.  He  joined  the 
Legion  as  a  plain  private  soldier. 
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"A  dumdum  bullet  tore  away  the  calf  of  his  leg  as  he 
entered  a  German  first  line  trench  during  the  Cham- 
pagne battle  on  September  28,  1915.  Of  course  he 
stopped,  but  presently  was  able  to  crawl  to  the  rear  and 
went  about  on  his  hands  and  knees  giving  comfort  to 
the  wounded.  For  this  on  Christmas  Day,  1915,  he  was 
given  the  French  War  Cross. 

"Unquestionably  the  Foreign  Legion  is  the  most  in- 
teresting body  of  fighting  men  in  modern  history. 
Every  nationality  is  represented  in  it,  not  omitting  those 
against  whom  France  is  fighting.  One  entire  corps  is 
made  up  of  Turks,  one  of  Austro-Germans,  and  another 
of  Bulgarians.  To  us  who  have  fought  in  the  Legion 
this  fact  speaks  very  loudly. 

"It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  these  Teuton 
fighters  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies  are  as  earnest  and 
determined  as  any  one  could  be.  Most  of  them  have 
chosen  our  side  with  regret,  but  explain  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  they  could  not  fight  with  our  op- 
ponents. 

"I  personally  know  Germans  and  Prussians  who  are 
officers  in  the  Legion  for  the  pure  love  of  that  principle 
of  liberty  which  they  feel  France  represents  and  Ger- 
many does  not.  One  German  member  of  the  Legion 
once  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag.  He  has  done 
wonderful  service. 

"South  America  has  a  very  large  representation.  I 
have  known  two  Peruvian  captains  and  one  Chilean 
officer.  There  are  Chinamen  in  the  Legion  and  some 
Japanese.  A  Norwegian  Legionnaire,  a  lieutenant  and 
one  of  my  real  friends,  was  killed  not  long  ago. 

"The  Legion  does  not  draw  the  color  line.  A  coal 
black  Abyssinian  is  today  a  sergeant  in  command  of 
white  men  and  several  American  blacks  are  serving  in 
the  corps.  Another  soldier  of  the  Legion  is  a  Gold 
Coast  negro  who  recently  was  studying  in  the  United 
States  foreign  missionary  service.  He  concluded,  he 
says,  that  he  could  serve  God  better  as  a  soldier  of 
the  Legion  than  he  could  as  a  missionary.  I  think,  but 
am  not  certain,  that  he  has  been  killed. 

"For  a  time  a  Flapsburg  prince  was  among  the 
Teutons  in  the  Legion,  but  he  was  killed.  Germany 
has  no  more  bitter  enemy  among  the  fighting  men  in 
France  than  an  adjutant  from  Munich,  today  at  the 
front  in  spite  of  four  wounds  from  German  bullets.  He 
had  served  sixteen  years  with  the  Legion  before  the 
war  began.  Two  Austrian  adjutants  who  were  with 
the  Legion  recently  .were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
same  German  shell. 

"My  first  corporal  was  a  gaunt  Saxon  named  Weid- 
man.  He  was  killed  just  after  the  first  war  Christmas. 
He  had  served  in  the  German  army  and  had  been  fifteen 
years  in  the  Legion.  He  had  more  medals  than  he  had 
room  for  on  his  coat.  We  Americans  have  a  soft  spot 
in  our  hearts  for  him,  for  when  he  met  his  death  he 
was  saving  the  lives  of  my  brother,  Kiffin  Rockwell, 
and  Alan  Seeger,  another  American.  They  were  on 
sentinel  duty  and  had  been  attacked  by  German  raiders. 
"Seeger  was  a  Harvard  graduate,  with  to  his  credit 
some  of  the  finest  verse  which  so  far  has  been  inspired 
by  the  war.  He  was  killed  by  bullets  from  a  German 
machine  gun  during  the  assault  on  Belloy  en  Santerre. 
"In  all  about  sixty  thousand  volunteers  have  enlisted 
in  the  Legion  during  the  war.  The  organization  has 
had  a  fair  share  of  the  fighting,  but  no  more  than  its 
fair  share  and  less  than  it  has  wanted,  although  false 
tales  have  been  spread  from  Berlin  that  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  pushed  out  to  the  slaughter. 

"The  Legion  has  lost  heavily,  probably  in  all  close 
to  16,000  men,  or  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  its  original 
strength,  but  there  are  French  and  British  regiments 
which  have  lost  even  more  than  that,  and  German  regi- 
ments which  have  lost  much  more. 

"France  has  shown  especial  appreciation  of  these 
fighters  who  have  come  to  her  through  pure  sympathy 
with  her  fight  for  liberty.  The  men  of  the  I'oreign  Le- 
gion are  the  best  clothed,  best  fed,  best  officered  sol- 
diers in  the  French  army. 

"Every  officer  in  the  whole  Legion  is  a  man  who  has 
made  good.  Not  a  man  holds  a  commission  who  has 
not  won  the  right  to  do  so.  Some  have  come  after 
having  made  fine  records  in  their  own  armies,  some 
are  men  who  have  held  command  of  French  or  French- 
Colonial  troops;  but  every  man  has  earned  advance- 
ment. 

"The  Legion  is  chock  full  of  interesting  characters. 
Among  the  most  delightful  is  Prince  Sukuna,  a  Fiji 
Island  prince  son  of  a  king  and  grandson  of  the  last 
great  king  of  all  the  Fijis.  When  the  war  broke  out 
he  was  a  student  at  Oxford.  In  the  trenches  he  be- 
came a  great  friend  of  Henry  Farnsworth  and  Victor 
Chapman,  both  Harvard  graduates. 

"He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  Champagne  fighting 
and,  partially  recovering,  went  to  his  native  archi- 
pelago to  raise  a  battalion  of  his  fellow-countrymen  for 
service  in  France.  Presently  he  will  come  on  with 
them.  If  they  are  all  like  him  (which  of  course  they 
will  not  be)  they  will  be  among  the  most  completely 
civilized  persons  I  have  ever  seen. 

"One  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  Legion  was  for- 
merly Archbishop  of  Corinth.  I  don't  know  why  he 
left  the  church,  but  he  is  still  fighting,  and  in  addition 
to  his  military  pay  he  draws  a  pension  of  a  franc  a 
day  from  the  Pope. 


"If  all  manner  of  nationalities  meet  in  the  Legion, 
so  also  do  all  manner  of  men.  For  some  time  I  slept 
in  the  trenches  with,  on  one  side,  a  Neapolitan  sneak- 
thief  who  boasted  that  he  had  served  twenty  terms  in 
prison,  and  on  the  other  side  a  young  Norwegian  baron, 
Von  Krogh,  who  had  entered  the  Legion  because  of  his 
high  ideals  and  his  great  love  for  France.  The  sneak- 
thief  has  since  been  killed  and  the  Norwegian  baron 
has  been  invalided  out  of  the  service.  lie  now  is  in 
Norway  lecturing  on  the  war." 

It  was  much  easier  to  get  young  Rockwell  to  tell 
of  his  companions  in  the  Legion  than  it  was  to  get  him 
to  tell  his  own  interesting  story. 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  his  brother 
and  himself  offered  their  services  to  the  French  consul- 
general  in  New  Orleans. 

"We  wrote  to  him,"  Rockwell  told  me,  as  he  hitched 
into  something  more  nearly  approaching  comfort  a 
painful  shoulder  (dislocated  for  France),  "that  many 
generations  back  we  could  point  to  a  French  ancestry 
of  which  we  were  extremely  proud.  We  said  that  in 
France  we  saw-  that  national  spirit  which  was  our  ideal. 
We  felt  that  at  that  distance,  my  brother  felt  it  on  the 
day  when  he  was  killed,  I  feel  it  yet. 

"Both  of  us  had  said  to  one  another  many  times :  'If 
France  fights  Germany  again  wre  shall  fight  with  her.' 
So  on  August  3d,  the  day  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
we  thus  offered  our  services,  and  at  10  o'clock  the  next 
day  we  telegraphed  for  berths  on  the  good  old  Ameri- 
can Line  ship  St.  Paul,  sailing  from  New  York  on  Au- 
gust 7th. 

"Between  10  a.  m.  and  2:45  p.  m.  we  packed,  giving 
up  our  apartment  and  presenting  our  black  butler  with 
what  we  could  not  carry,  for  neither  of  us  expected 
soon  to  see  America  again.  We  reached  Washington 
Thursday  morning,  routed  our  member  of  Congress  out 
of  a  committee  meeting,  induced  him  to  help  us  get 
our  passports  quickly,  changed  our  paper  money  into 
gold  at  the  treasury,  and  next  morning  sailed  from  New 
York,  reaching  London  on  August  14th,  ten  days  after 
the  war's  outbreak. 

"We  went  at  once  to  the  French  Embassy  and  offered 
our  services.  No  foreign  volunteers  were  being  ac- 
cepted then,  but  we  left  our  names  and  addresses.  On 
August  24th  the  French  Embassy  said  that  we  might 
join  its  nation's  fighting  forces,  endorsing  this  upon 
our  passports.  We  could  have  joined  the  British  army 
earlier,  but  we  wished  especially  to  fight  for  France. 

"August  26th  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived 
in  Paris.  On  the  following  day  we  went  to  the  In- 
valides  and  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  At  8 
o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  on  a  military  train 
steaming  out  of  the  Gare  St.  Lazare  for  Rouen,  where 
we  were  to  train. 

"The  Germans,  then,  were  getting  close  to  Paris, 
and  closer  still  to  Rouen.  In  cattle  cars  we  were  sent 
on  to  Toulouse — twenty  Americans,  250  English,  and 
thousands  of  volunteers  of  other  nationalities.  At  Tou- 
louse we  were  trained  for  four  weeks,  and  then  all  men 
who  had  served  under  fire  in  any  army  were  asked  to 
volunteer  for  immediate  departure  to  the  front. 

"We  never  had  been  under  fire  or  in  any  army,  but 
we  volunteered.  Every  American  but  two  lied  like 
a  gentleman  and  said  he  had  seen  service.  Our  cor- 
poral later  remarked  that  the  service  we  had  seen  had 
very  poorly  drilled  us,  but  we  explained  (through  a 
happy  thought)  that  it  had  been  in  Mexico,  with  the 
guerrillas,  who  think  very  little  and  know  less  of  mili- 
tary  drill. 

"Strange  tales  were  told  by  those  Americans  who 
wished  to  get  into  the  fight  at  once.  Lincoln  ChatkofT 
of  Brooklyn  claimed  five  years  in  the  Salvation  Army 
and  was  passed  respectfully  as  a  revolutionist  from 
some  unknown  South  American  state,  presumably  San 
Salvador.  His  statement  was  written  down  with  all  due 
gravity  and  he  was  taken. 

"On  September  30th,  fifty-seven  days  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  we  who  had  traveled  the  better  part 
of  4000  miles  to  get  into  the  fight  for  France,  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Toulouse  with  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion band  leading  us.  Displayed  above  our  heads  were 
the  famous  battle  flag  of  the  Legion,  the  French,  Brit- 
ish, Russian,  and  Belgian  flags,  and  by  no  means  the 
smallest  of  the  lot.  Old  Glory — bless  her  Stars  and 
Stripes !    .     .     . 

"Never  shall  I  forget  our  first  awakening  after  we 
had  started  for  the  front.  It  was  a  misty  morning 
which  we  looked  out  upon  through  the  open  door  of  our 
box  car,  and  among  the  things  we  quickly  saw  were  the 
fresh  graves  of  soldiers,  covered  on  one  side  of  the 
track  by  German  helmets  and  on  the  other  by  French 
kepis.  A  battle  had  occurred  there  several  days  be- 
fore. 

"We  were  in  the  war ! 

"Two  or  three  days  later  a  party  composed  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  from  our  command  sur- 
rounded and  captured  a  German  straggler.  His  'kame- 
rade'  was  lying  dead  among  the  trees.  We  gave  him 
chocolate  and  cheese  and  made  him  very  happy. 

"Our  first  experience  in  the  trenches  was  near 
Klicims.  I  can  testify  to  the  grim  fact  that  the  ca- 
thedral really  was  shelled,  for  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw 
the  shells  strike  it  and  deface  it.  .  .  ." — Edward  Mar- 
shall in  New  York  Sun. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Frank  A.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Minneapolis,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  with  an  increase  of  salary  to  $12,000  a 
year  and  a  four  years'  contract.  Mr.  Spaulding  will 
thus  become  one  of  the  highest-paid  educators  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  annual  income  nearly  thrice 
the  average  salary  of  the  college  presidents  of  the 
country. 

For  the  first  time  a  woman,  Miss  Jessie  L.  Simpson 
of  St.  Louis,  has  been  granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  She  has  been  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  Senator  Stone, 
and  is  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  secretary  of  a  Senate 
committee,  a  position,  carrying  with  it  the  privilege  of 
the  floor.  Miss  Simpson  has  been  the  senator's  secre- 
tary for  a  number  of  years. 

After  serving  for  nearly  thirty  years  as  president  of 
the  First  Bank  of  Tokyo,  Baron  E.  Shibusawa  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  promotion  of  "public  welfare  movements,"  in- 
cluding the  cementing  of  friendly  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  Baron  Shibusawa  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  in  Japan, 
and  has  many  and  varied  commercial  interests. 

Throughout  the  struggle  in  Cuba  over  the  contested 
presidential  election,  even  at  the  most  critical  moments, 
the  attitudes  of  President  Menocal  and  Dr.  Zayas  were 
characterized  by  dignity  and  moderation,  both  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  rights  by  every  legal  recourse, 
both  deprecating  most  earnestly  the  least  suggestion  of 
disregard  for  the  law,  and  both  pledged  to  accept  the 
final  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  no  matter  what  it 
might  be. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  to  whom  the  courts  have  just 
ordered  that  $500,000,  as  part  of  a  bequest  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  shall  be  paid,  has  lectured 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  in  several  in 
Asia.  She  was  educated  at  the  State  Industrial  College 
of  Iowa,  and  for  a  time  thereafter  studied  law.  Later 
she  turned  to  teaching,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general 
superintendent  of  schools  in  an  Iowa  city.  It  was  in 
that  state  also  that  she  first  made  her  mark  as  an  orator 
and  as  an  organizer. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  never  more  energetic  than  Mrs. 
Wilson  in  arranging  entertainments.  Seeing  that  the 
need  of  the  winter  is  a  debut  ball  for  the  younger  diplo- 
mats, she  is  getting  small  companies  of  foreigners  to- 
gether for  5  o'clock  tea  with  an  opportunity  to  dance 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House.  The  congressional  reception  showed  much  im- 
provement over  the  judicial  and  it  was  noted  that  there 
was  no  rope — that  hated  emblem  of  class  division — to 
separate  the  guests  from  one  another. 

An  instance  of  the  lasting  quality  of  men's  friend- 
ship has  come  to  light  in  connection  with  former  United 
States  Senator  Elihu  Root.  In  1883,  or  thirty-four  years 
ago,  Willard  Bartlett,  a  New  York  lawyer  and  partner 
of  Elihu  Root,  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
court  of  appeals.  Mr.  Root  became  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  cabinet  mem- 
ber and  a  United  States  senator.  Judge  Bartlett  re- 
tired from  the  bench  on  the  first  of  the  present  year. 
Now  it  is  anounced  that  the  old  partnership  will  be 
renewed. 

At  Tientsin  the  special  train  carrying  Dr.  Wu  Ting- 
fang  to  his  new  post  as  foreign  minister  at  Peking  was 
met  by  many  hundreds  of  the  Chinese  strikers,  who 
were  enforcing  a  boycott  against  the  French  in  that 
city  because  of  the  aggressive  action  taken  by  the 
French.  The  strikers  completely  surrounded  the  train 
carrying  the  new  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  took  con- 
trol of  the  engine,  and  insisted  upon  having  an  address. 
Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang  appeared  on  the  platform  of  his 
special  car  and  briefly  assured  the  demonstrators  that 
he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  foreign 
nations  from  gaining  control  over  Chinese  territory. 
His  address  satisfied  the  crowd,  which  proclaimed  him 
a  great  minister,  and  permitted  the  train  to  proceed  to 
Peking. 

Samuel   Instill,  who  is  given   credit  for  being  Edi- 
son's financial  genius  throughout  the  latter's  long  up- 
ward climb  to  his  present  great  business  prosperity,  tells 
the  following:    "At  one  time  everything  looked  so  blue 
and  so  hopeless  that  Edison  said  to  me  one  night  in  all 
seriousness :    Tf  we  can  not  pull  through,  I  can  go  back 
to   earning  my   living  as  a  telegraph   operator  and   I 
suppose  you  could  get  along  as  a   shorthand  writer  ' 
For  six  months  things  were  so  involved  and  money  so 
scarce  that  I  was  compelled  to  get  a  friend  who  had 
been   a  little   more  thoughtful   of  the  rainy   day  than 
the  rest  of  us  to  lend  me  money  to  pay  for  my  meals 
and  my  room.    Mr.  Edison  and  I,  as  his  financial  man. 
were   harassed   at  every   turn   by   creditors.      Looking 
back  from  this  long  distance,  I  must  confess  that  our 
troubles  then  were  really  very  serious.     However 
stuck   to   it   and   finally   managed   to  gel    on 
About  the  only  people  who  were  willing  to  a 
those  earlv  days  were  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Tl 
lard." 
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THREE  POOR  DEVILS. 


A  Glance  at  the  Realities  of  War. 


Not  nearly  so  many  die  of  wounds  received  in  battle  nowa- 
days as  formerly,  because  of  the  immediate  scientific  attention 
that  the  wounded  receive.  Today  soldiers  can  be  shot  up  a 
good  deal  without  serious  injury. — Hiram  Maxim. 

The  nurse  stopped  beside  a  cot  near  the  window. 
"This  is  Brissol,"  she  said. 

He  lay  upon  his  back,  motionless:  only  his  head 
had  turned  slightly  upon  the  pillow  as  we  neared  him, 
that  he  might  more  easily  look  at  us.  But  I  did  not 
notice  his  face.  I  was  looking  at  his  feet.  They  stuck 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  each  bound  lightly  to  a 
thin  board  padded  with  cotton — like  a  makeshift  sandal. 
They  were  waxy  white,  and  looked  clean  and  soft,  like 
a  woman's  hands.  The  white  coverlet  that  hid  all 
between  ankles  and  chin  lay  without  a  wrinkle. 

The  nurse  explained.  "He's  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down.  Shrapnel.  And  we  had  to  amputate  his 
left  arm.  His  back  is  sore,  too — bed  sores,  you  know, 
from  lying  still  so  long.  It  is  covered  with  them.  The 
worst  I  ever  saw.    .     .     ." 

She  turned  to  the  wounded  man  and  spoke  in  French. 
"Brissol,  this  gentleman  is  from  New  York." 

He  had  been  watching  us,  his  eyes  glancing  from 
one  to  the  other.  They  were  eyes  black  and  extraordi- 
narily brilliant,  as  though  they  had  taken  over  the  vi- 
tality that  had  passed  from  that  inert  body.  He  spoke 
now  for  the  first  time. 

"Ah,  New  York."  He  smiled,  "To  see  my  petit 
bras?" 

"He  calls  the  stump  his  'little  arm,'  "  she  explained. 
"I'll  ask  him  to  show  it  to  you.  He  likes  us  to  joke 
about  it."  She  turned  again  to  Brissol.  Would  he 
show  us  his  petit  bras? 

He  nodded,  and  with  his  remaining  hand  turned 
back  the  coverlet  that  we  might  look.  The  sleeve  of 
the  flannel  nightgown  had  been  cut  away  to  give  freer 
play  to  what  was  left  of  his  arm.  The  end  was  neatly 
done  up  in  intricate  plaitings  of  bandage.  The  upper 
part,  where  the  flesh  showed,  was  white,  waxy  white 
like  his  feet,  and  frail.  I  could  have  spanned  it  with 
my  thumb  and  forefinger. 

He  could  move  it,  he  said.  See:  The  thing  wagged 
grotesquely.  "Ce  n'est  pas  tres  long,  mou  p'tit  bras," 
he  murmured. 

"How  long  did  you  lie  wounded  before  the  stretcher-  | 
bearers  found  you  ?"  The  question  was  almost  involun-  , 
tary.     I  do  not  know  why  I  asked  it. 

"Two  days.  .  .  .  That  is  a  long  time."  He  paused 
a  moment.     "A  long  time,"  he  repeated  softly. 

"Will  he  ever  walk  ?"  I  asked  the  nurse  as  we  turned 
away. 

"No.    Never." 

"Still — somehow  it  doesn't  seem  quite  so  bad  as  if 
he  were  a  younger  man,  with  a  whole  lifetime " 

She  shook  her  head.  "He  is  not  old.  Many  of  them 
look  like  that.     He  is  only  thirty-five." 

We  had  reached  another  bed.  No  paralytic,  this,  for 
he  was  sitting  up,  dressed  in  his  uniform,  the  faded 
coat  unbuttoned  at  the  throat,  and  wearing  a  pair  of 
shabby  black  bedroom  slippers.  He  heard  us  coming 
and  turned  his  head;  and  I  saw  that  he  was  blind.  The 
half-closed  right  eye  was  dull  and  sunken,  while  the 
drooping  left  eyelid  protruded,  swollen  and  purplish,  as 
though  the  eyeball  beneath  were  trying  to  force  its  way 
out  of  the  socket. 

"One  of  my  best  patients,"  said  the  nurse.  "Bon 
jour,  Grangeon!" 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  his  heavy,  patient  face 
lighted  up  with  eager  welcome.  "Ah,  Mees  Smeeth ! 
Bon  jour,  bon  jour!"  he  babbled  excitedly.  Then,  sud- 
denly, his  mood  changed;  he  became  mysterious,  im- 
portant.    "Attendez !     I  have  something  for  you!" 

He  fumbled  under  the  pillow  for  an  instant,  found 
the  object  he  was  searching  for,  and  held  it  out  proudly. 
A  little  basket;  a  clumsy  little  raffia  basket  about  three 
inches  across,  wobbly  and  lop-sided,  with  frayed  ends 
of  straw  sticking  out  of  its  uneven  rim. 

"Ah,  e'est  joli!"  cried  the  nurse.  "For  me?  Truly? 
Merci,  Grangeon !"  Her  eyes  were  very  bright.  She 
took  his  hand  and  field  it,  patting  and  stroking  it  as 
she  talked  to  me. 

"Poor  Grangeon  !  It's  worse  for  him  than  for  some 
of  them.  He's  older — over  forty — and  he  is  only  a 
peasant,  a  farm  hand.  He  is  not  clever.  He  finds  it 
hard  to  learn  raffia  work  and  chair  caning,  like  the  rest. 
It  is  too  late.  He  can  not  change.  I  don't  know  what 
he  will  do." 

She  was  talking  in  English,  of  course.  But  Grangeon 
did  not  seem  to  mind  being  left  out  of  things.  He  sat 
on  the  bed,  his  legs  straight  out  before  him  and  his 
shoulders  bent  a  little.  But  his  chin  was  raised,  so 
that  he  seemed  to  be  peering  at  something  very  far  off. 
That  was  because  he  was  but  newly  blind.  When  he 
had  been  blind  a  little  longer  he  would  not  hold  his 
chin  up  that  way.  He  would  give  up  the  fight,  the 
ur  onscious  struggle  to  see,  and  the  taut  muscles  would 
re 'ax. 

Already  the  anxious,  puzzled  lines  on  his  face  were 
commencing  to  smooth  out,  were  giving  way  to  the  aw- 
ful placidity  of  the  blind.  Perhaps  this  was  why  he 
seemed   so  much  younger  than  Brissol;   Brissol,   who 


was  thirty-five  and  looked  fifty.  Sitting  there,  clutch- 
ing the  nurse's  hands  with  his  thick,  calloused  fingers, 
he  seemed  strangely  like  a  child.  You  thought  of  a 
little  boy,  in  the  dark,  holding  fast  to  his  mother's  hand 
for  comfort.    .     .     . 

"We  must  go."  the  nurse  said.  "The  surgeons  will 
be  making  their  rounds  soon."  She  gently  disengaged 
her  fingers.     "Au  revoir,  Grangeon." 

"Au  'voir,  ma'mselle." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  us  she  glanced  down  the 
corridor  and  pointed  in  surprise.  "Why,  there's  Dupre. 
I  didn't  know  he  was  well  enough  to  be  up.  We  must 
stop  and  speak  to  him.  He's  a  very  remarkable  case 
— plastic  surgery.  When  he  came,  it  didn't  seem  as 
though  he  could  possibly  live.  But  the  surgeons  saved 
him.     They've  given  him  almost  a  whole  new  face." 

He  did  not  look  up  as  we  stopped  before  him.  He 
was  sitting  in  a  low  chair,  leaning  forward,  his  elbows 
upon  his  knees  and  his  hands  loosely  clasped.  His  chin 
was  slightly  raised  ...  as  Grangeon's  had  been. 
Over  his  right  eye  and  half  of  his  right  cheek  was  a 
black  patch.  His  nose  was  quite  flat,  the  right  nostril 
a  mere  flap  of  skin.  Part  of  his  mouth — the  left  side 
— was  still  normal,  a  mouth.  But  just  under  his  nose 
a  thick,  livid  scar  divided  his  upper  lip,  ran  down  the 
lower  lip  and  jaw,  and  disappeared  beneath  his  chin. 
To  the  right  of  this  scar  there  was  nothing;  nothing 
human,  that  is.  There  was  skin  and  flesh,  bone,  too, 
perhaps.  A  slit  to  the  right  of  the  scar  corresponded 
to  what  was  the  mouth  on  the  left.  But  the  thing  had 
no  lips. 

Jean  Oupre  was  twenty-four  years  old.  He  had  once 
been  a  man,  perhaps  even  a  handsome  man. 

The  nurse  spoke,  very  cheerfully.  "Dupre,  bon  jour! 
How  do  you  feel  now?  Is  your  cold  any  better  today? 
Ca  va  bien?" 

"Non.     Ca  ne  va  pas  bien." 

He  had  not  raised  his  head,  nor  had  his  expression 
changed.  But  the  terrible  lipless  mouth  had  moved; 
and  from  somewhere,  hell,  I  think,  had  come  a  voice. 

It  was  the  nurse  who  first  broke  the  silence  as  we 
went  on  down  the  corridor.  "He  wears  that  black 
patch,  you  know  .  .  .  because  there  is  nothing  un- 
derneath.    Just  a  red  hole." 

"He  has  seen  himself?" 

"No.  He  hopes  to  get  back  the  sight  of  his  left  eye 
— he  can  tell  night  from  day.     But  he  never  will." 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  little  while.  Then  she 
spoke  again.  "Do  you  know,"  she  began  hesitatingly, 
"I  can't  help  thinking"  .  .  .  these  three  men  .  .  . 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better " 

She  did  not  finish.  There  are  things  that  it  is  use- 
less for  nurses  to  think  about — or  surgeons  either. 
They  are  not  the  judges.  This  wonderful  civilization 
of  ours,  so  intricate,  so  specialized,  has  set  them  a 
single  task:  that  of  healing  broken  men.  of  keeping 
living  souls  in  dead  bodies.  There  are  other  specialists 
to  take  charge  of  the  killing. 

To  die  for  one's  country !  ...  If  one  were  only- 
sure  of  dying. — Deems  Taylor  in  the  New  Republic. 

The  State  of  South  Australia  has,  since  1891.  erected 
29,148  miles  of  "vermin  fences,"  enough  to  encircle 
the  globe,  and  with  the  remnant  build  a  double  line  of 
fence  along  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States. 
When  contracts  now  running  are  completed  the  mileage 
will  be  much  increased.  Xew  South  Wales  has  ex- 
pended over  $27,000,000  for  rabbit  extermination  and 
has  within  its  borders  98.000  miles  of  fence.  The  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine  tells  us  that  of  late  years 
the  rabbit  has  been  repaying  in  part  for  his  keep — pay- 
ing board,  as  it  were.  He  goes  to  swell  the  total  of 
food  exports  from  the  commonwealth.  Along  the  coun- 
try roads  rabbits  may  be  seen  hung  on  the  fences 
awaiting  the  passage  of  the  rabbit  carts  which  convey 
them  to  the  packing  houses  to  be  prepared  for  ship- 
ment as  frozen  meat  and  hides.  Practically  all  are  ex- 
ported (the  Australian  does  not  eat  "vermin"),  and 
during  1913  frozen  rabbit  and  hare  to  the  value  of 
$1,400,000  and  skins  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000  were 
sent  from   commonwealth  ports. 


Detailed  investigation  has  shown  that  there  are  four 
distinct  types  of  organisms  which,  injected  into  the  hu- 
man body,  will  produce  the  disease  known  as  pneu- 
monia. Under  the  microscope  these  organisms  all  look 
alike;  only  delicate  laboratory  tests  disclose  that  they 
are  really  different  species.  The  workers  at  Rockefeller 
Hospital  prosaically  describe  them  as  Type  I,  Type  II, 
Type  III,  and  Type  IV;  years  of  investigation  have 
made  the  experimenters  so  expert  that,  a  few  hours 
after  isolating  a  culture  from  the  human  throat,  they 
can  definitely  determine  to  which  type  it  belongs. 
■■■  

A  most  surprising  Australian  bird  is  the  kookooburra, 
or  laughing  jackass  .  (says  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine).  All  at  once  in  the  quiet  bush  come  loud 
peals  of  uproarous,  mocking  laughter.  One  is  not  in- 
clined to  join  in  the  merriment-^it  all  seems  as  foolish 
and  weird  as  if  an  idiot  boy  were  disturbing  a  congre- 
gation in  church.  When  the  source  of  the  laughter  is 
located  it  turns  out  to  be  a  silly  looking  bird  with 
clumsy,  square  body  and  open  mouth,  sitting  uncon- 
cernedly on  a  stump. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


"  The  Building  of  the  Ship." 
"Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master ! 

Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 
That   shall    laugh   at   all   disaster. 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  ;     .     . 

"Thus,"  said  he,  "will  we  build  this  ship  ! 

Lay  square  the  blocks  upon  the  slip, 

And  follow  well  this  plan  of  mine. 

Choose  the  timbers  with  greatest  care  : 

Of   all   that    is   unsound   beware ; 

For  only  what  is  sound  and  strong 

To  this  vessel  shall  belong. 

Cedar  of  Maine  and  Georgia  pine 

Here  together  shall  combine. 

A  goodly  frame,  and  a  goodly  fame, 

And  the  Union  shall  be  her  name!    .     .     ." 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow. 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

And  see  !  she  stirs  ! 

She  starts — she  moves — she  seems  to  feel 

The    thrill    of    life    along  her   keel, 

And,   spurning  with  her   foot   the  ground, 

With   one  exulting,  joyous  bound. 

She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms ! 

And  lo !    from  the  assembled   crowd 
There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud, 
That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, — 
"Take  her,   O  bridegroom,  old  and  gray, 
Take   her  to  thy  protecting  arms. 
With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms  ! 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity  with   all  its   fears, 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,   what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock ; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 

In   spite   of  rock   and   tempest's   roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  ! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,   our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears 

Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee  ! 

— Henry  Wads-worth  Longfellow. 


The  Cruiskeen  Lawn. 
Let  the  farmer  praise  his  grounds, 
Let  the   huntsman   praise   his  hounds, 

The    shepherd   his    dew-scented    lawn ; 
But  I,  more  blest  than  they, 
Spend  each  happy  night  and  day 

With  my  charming  little  cruiskeen  lawn,  lawn,  lawn, 

My  charming  little  cruiskeen  lawn. 

Gra  machrce  ma  cruiskeen, 
Slainte  geal  mavourneen, 

's  gra   machree  a  cooleen  bawn. 
Gra  machree  ma  cruiskeen, 
Slainte  geal  mavourneen, 
Gra  machree  a  cooleen  bawn,  bawn,  bawn, 

's  gra   machree  a  cooleen  bawn. 

Immortal    and   divine, 
Great  Bacchus,  god  of  wine, 

Create  me  by  adoption  your  son  ; 
In  hope  that  you'll  comply. 
My  glass  shall  ne'er  run  dry, 

Nor  my  smiling  little  cruiskeen  lawn. 

And  when   grim    death    appears, 
In  a  few  but  pleasant  years, 

To  tell  me  that  my  glass  has  run ; 
I'll   say,    Begone,   you   knave, 
For  bold  Bacchus  gave  me  leave 

To    take    another    cruiskeen    lawn. 

Then  fill  your  glasses  high. 
Let's  not  part  with  lips  a-dry. 

Though  the  lark  now  proclaims  it  is  dawn ; 
And  since  we  can't  remain, 
May  we  shortly  meet  again, 

To  fill  another  cruiskeen  lawn.  — b'nknown. 


Mollie  Pitcher. 
'Twas   hurry   and   scurry   at   Monmouth   town 

For  Lee  was  beating  a  wild  retreat ; 
The  British  were  riding  the  Yankees  down. 

And  panic  was  pressing  on  flying  feet. 

Galloping  down   like  a   hurricane 

Washington  rode  with  his  sword  swung  high, 
Mighty  as  he  of  the  Trojan  plain 

Fired    by   a    courage   from   the   sky. 

"Halt,   and  stand   to   your  guns!"   he   cried. 

And  a  bombardier  made  swift  reply. 
Wheeling  his  cannon  into  the  tide : 

He  fell  'neath  the  shot-of  a  foeman  nigh. 

Mollie  Pitcher  sprang  to  his  side, 

Fired  as  she  saw  her  husband  do. 
Telling  the  king  in  his  stubborn  pride 

Women  like  men  to  their  homes  are  true. 

Washington  rode  from  the  bloody  fray 
Up  to  the  gun  that  a  woman  manned. 

"Mollie  Pitcher,  you  save  the  day," 
He  said,  as  he  gave  her  a  hero's  hand. 

He  named  her  sergeant  with  manly  praise, 

While  her  war-brown  face  was  wet  with  tears — 

A  woman  has  ever  a  woman's  ways, 
And  the   army   was   wild  with   cheers. 

— Kate  Brozunlee  Shencood. 


Business  conditions  in  the  Ural  region  of  Russia  have 
good  prospects  due  to  the  extensive  improvement  of 
railways. 
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THE  FURTHER  SIDE  OF  SILENCE. 


Sir    Hugh    Clifford    Tells    Marvelous    Stories    of    a    Little 
Known  People. 


Literature,  whether  contemporary  or  classic,  has 
seldom  offered  to  the  world  such  an  amazingly  vivid, 
thrilling,  and  illuminative  group  of  stories  as  is  to  be 
found  under  the  cover  of  "The  Further  Side  of 
Silence,"  a  volume  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Hugh  Clifford. 

For  once,  the  publisher  speaks  all  too  modestly,  when 
in  his  announcement  that  in  this  volume  of  stories  Sir 
Hugh  Clifford  has  brought  together  some  of  the  aston- 
ishing experiences  of  his  life,  he  speaks  of  the  stories 
as  being  "filled  with  the  wonder,  terror,  superstition, 
and  legendary  beliefs  of  Malay  and  Sakai  tribes. 
They  not  infrequently  make  one's  hair  stiffen,  and  yet 
many  of  them  attain  to  a  height  of  exceptional  beauty, 
pathos,  and  tenderness." 

Other  writings,  of  course,  have  prepared  readers  to 
expect  much  from  this  unusual  man,  "who  has  held 
almost  every  civil  position  in  the  British  Malay  service 
and  who  is  now  governor  of  the  Gold  Coast" ;  but  it  is 
in  this  volume  more  than  in  all  the  others  that  one 
realizes,  as  the  publishers  say,  that  "in  this  day  it  is 
not  given  to  many  to  have  first-hand  experience  with 
aboriginal  people  or  to  spend  a  decade  or  two  in  the 
heart  of  an  untouched  jungle.  Yet  this  has  been  the 
great  adventure  of  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  who  entered  as 
a  youth  under  twenty  the  British  civil  service  in  Ma- 
laya, went  up  and  down  the  Malay  archipelago  in  inti- 
mate touch  with  the  native  tribes,  and  saw  a  continent 
and  its  people  before  the  coming  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion." 

Only  one  blemish  mars  the  publication,  and  that 
blemish  is  peculiarly  Occidental.  The  story  that  should 
be  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
story  that  should  be  at  the  beginning  is  virtually  at  the 
end.  The  reason  obviously  is  that  the  publishers  sought 
to  cater  to  commercialism  by  "playing  up"  the  most 
impressive  and  mystic  story — the  one  from  which  the 
title  of  the  book  is  taken — instead  of  adhering  to  the 
truer  dictates  of  the  publisher's  art  and  leaving  the  cli- 
max to  appear  where  it  should  appear.  Doubtless  it  is 
too  much  to  hope  of  America,  as  yet,  that  it  should 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  a  real  publisher's  art. 

Fortunately  the  error  of  the  publisher  is  offset  by  a 
striking  "preface"  by  the  author,  which  is  certain  to 
be  read  notwithstanding  the  author's  very  modest  re- 
mark :  "Nobody,  I  am  assured,  ever  reads  a  preface. 
I  consider,  therefore,  that  I  may  safely  regard  this 
foreword  as  a  confidential  document,  written  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  salving  my  own  sensitive  conscience.'' 
In  this  preface  Sir  Hugh  tells  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  his  intimacy  with  the  Malays: 

Fate  and  a  rather  courageous  colonial  governor  ordained 
that  I  should  be  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Sultan  of 
Pahang — a  large  Malayan  state  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
the  Peninsula — before  I  was  quite  one  and  twenty  years  of 
age.  This  course  was  not,  at  the  time,  as  reckless  and  des- 
perate as  it  sounds.  I  had  already  more  than  three  years' 
service  and  had  acquired  what  was  reckoned  an  unusual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vernacular.  The  mission  would  entail 
a  long  overland  journey  and  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
months'  duration.  Senior  men  who  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications  could  not  be  spared  for  so  protracted  a  period, 
and  thus  the  choice  fell  upon  me,  to  my  very  great  content. 

My  object  was  to  obtain  from  the  Sultan  the  promise  of  a 
treaty  surrendering  the  management  of  his  foreign  relations 
to  the  British  government,  and  accepting  the  appointment 
of  a  political  agent  at  his  court.  This  I  obtained  and  bore  in 
triumph  to  Singapore,  whence  I  immediately  returned  to 
negotiate  the  details  of  the  treaty,  and  subsequently  to  reside 
at  the   Sultan's  court  as  the   agent  in  question. 

This  meant  I  was  privileged  to  live  for  nearly  two  years 
in  complete  isolation  among  the  Malays  in  a  native  state 
which  was  annually  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  from 
October  to  March  by  the  fury  of  the  northeast  monsoon ; 
that  this  befell  me  at  perhaps  the  most  impressionable  period 
of  my  life ;  that  having  already  acquired  considerable  fa- 
miliarity with  the  people,  their  ideas,  and  their  language,  I 
was  afforded  an  unusual  opportunity  of  completing  and  per- 
fecting my  knowledge  ;  and  that  circumstances  compelled  me 
to  live  in  a  native  hut,  on  native  food,  and  in  native  fashion, 
in  the  company  of  a  couple  of  dozen  Malays — friends  of 
mine,  from  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  who  had  elected 
to  follow  my  fortunes.  Rarely  seeing  a  white  face  or  speak- 
ing a  word  of  my  own  tongue,  it  thus  fell  to  my  lot  to  be 
admitted  to  les  coulisses  of  life  in  a  native  state,  as  it  was 
before  the  influence  of  Europeans  had  tampered  with  its  ec- 
centricities. 

With  such  an  absorbing  invitation  into  close  friend- 
ship with  the  inner  thoughts  and  memories  of  Sir 
Hugh,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  be  introduced 
somewhat  gradually  and  temperedly  to  the  wealth  of 
his  possessions,  rather  than  to  be  plunged  at  once  into 
such  a  tale  as  "The  Further  Side  of  Silence,"  with 
which  the  volume  opens.  For,  here  in  this  exquisite 
bit,  is  unfolded  almost  the  whole  gamut  of  Malayan 
environment,  character,  heart,  and  experience;  and  one 
is  not  prepared  to  grasp  it  or  fully  to  gain  by  it. 

Better  by  far  to  turn  at  once  to  the  story  so  ob- 
viously intended  by  the  author  as  his  beginning,  the 
story  entitled  "In  Chains."  Here  it  is  that  we  are 
taken  by  easy  stages,  as  Sir  Hugh  himself  was  taken, 
into  the  impenetrable  mysteries  among  which  he  was 
to  live  for  so  many  years.  Here,  for  example,  we  first 
see  how  he  lived : 

T  had  a  hut  on  the  banks  of  the  Lipis  River,  a  single  room 
staggering  upon  six  crazy  piles  some  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
which   was  at  once  my  dwelling,   my  office,   my  treasury,   and 


my  courthouse.  The  ceiling  was  formed  by  the  browny-yellow 
thatch  running  up  into  a  cone,  supported  upon  an  irregular 
arrangement  of  beams  and  rafters  in  which  by  day  the  big, 
black,  flying  beetles  bored  their  holes,  covering  me  with  fine 
wood  dust,  while  at  nighttime  the  rats  chased  one  another 
along   them,    squeaking  dismally. 

When  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  a  little  lopsided  oblong 
of  sunlight  sawn  unevenly  out  of  the  ragged  bamboo  wattle, 
my  sight  dropped  fifty  sheer  feet  into  the  olive-green  waters 
of  the  Lipis,  for  the  long  stalk-like  legs  upon  which  the 
flooring  of  my  hut  rested  were  canted  dangerously  riverward. 
From  under  their  feet  the  bank  fell  away  in  a  headlong  pitch, 
so  that  I  lived  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  my  habitation 
take  a  leap  into  the  cool  waters  of  the  stream  ;  and  when  the 
wind  came  down  in  the  heavy  gusts  which,  in  the  spring, 
heralded  the  daily  afternoon  downpour,  I  could  feel  the 
whole  thing  bracing  itself  for  the  jump,  with  a  creaking  of 
timbers  and  a   noisy  whining  of  the   strained  wattling. 

Here,  too,  we  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  famous 
colonial  policy  of  the  British  government,  which  Sir 
Hugh  commends  most  deeply  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  prone  to  criticize  the  so-called  British 
territorial  acquisitiveness.     He  says : 

I  had  been  set  apart  from  my  fellow  civil  servants  to 
learn  all  that  was  possible  concerning  it,  to  win  the  shy 
confidence  of  a  people  to  whom  white  men  were  a  new  and 
suspect  breed,  to  make  myself  a  factor  in  their  everyday  life, 
and  thereby  to  establish  a  personal  influence  among  them, 
the  which,  in  a  new  land,  is  the  first,  surest  foundation  of 
British    rule. 

Admitted  thus  by  gradual  stages  into  touch  with  the 
spirit  that  gives  birth  to  Sir  Hugh's  wonderful  experi- 
ence tales,  the  reader  is  the  better  prepared  to  under- 
stand, for  example,  the  remarkable  tale  of  the  "One 
Who  Had  Eaten  My  Rice." 

This  is  the  tale  of  an  Oriental  "Man  Friday,"  faith- 
ful to  death,  keen,  astute,  and  withal  possessed  of  that 
peculiar,  dry  humor  known  only  to  Orientals.  Sir 
Hugh  gives  you  the  picture  graphically: 

If  you  look  at  Umat's  round,  splay-featured  face  and  ob- 
serve it  carefully,  you  may  read  therein  much  that  bears  upon 
the  history  of  his  people.  The  prevailing  expression  is  one 
of  profound,  calm  patience,  not  the  look  of  conscious  waiting 
and  of  the  pain  of  hope  long  deferred,  which  is  the  restless 
European  substitute  therefor,  but  the  contented  endurance  of 
one  whose  lot  is  unchanging,  whose  desires  are  few,  and  who 
is  satisfied  to  be  as  he  is.  It  is  a  negative  expression,  with- 
out sadness,  without  pain,  and  yet  sufficiently  far  removed 
from  dullness  or  stupidity.  It  speaks  of  the  long  years 
during  which  Umat's  forebears  have  labored  stolidly,  have 
been  as  driven  cattle  before  prince  or  chief,  and  yet  have 
accepted  their  lot  as  they  found  it,  without  resistance  or 
complaint,  finding  therein  a  fair  measure  of  happiness,  since 
the  knowledge  of  better  things  has  been  mercifully  withheld 
from  them.     .     .     . 

This  is  what  one  reads  in  Umat's  face  when  it  is  in  re- 
pose, but  it  is  subject  to  the  changes  wrought  by  many  emo- 
tions. Suddenly  his  features  break  up  into  a  thousand  creases, 
the  brown  skin  puckering  in  numberless  divergent  lines, 
like  the  surface  of  a  muddy  puddle  into  which  a  stone  has 
been  cast.  A  noise  like  the  crowing  of  a  cock  combined  with 
the  roaring  of  a  bull  accompanies  this  phenomenon,  and 
you  may  then  know  that  Umat's  sense  of  humor  has  been 
tickled.  It  does  not  take  much  to  amuse  him,  for,  like  most 
Malays,  he  is  very  light-hearted;  and  all  Umat's  world  laughs 
with  and  at  him.  Almost  every  Kelantan  fishing-boat  that  puts 
to  sea  carries  its  alan-alan.  or  jester,  with  it,  for  toil  is 
lightened  if  men  be  merry,  and  in  days  gone  by  Umat  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  successful  men  of  this  class  on  the 
coast.  A  quaint  phrase,  a  happy  repartee,  not  always  expressed 
in  the  most  decorous  language,  the  rude  mimicry  of  some 
personal  eccentricity,  a  play  upon  words,  or  a  story  with 
almost  too  much  point  in  it — such  are  Umat's  stock  in  trade, 
and  the  dextrous  use  of  them  has  caused  him  to  be  well  be- 
loved by   his  fellows. 

Occasion  arose  for  Sir  Hugh  to  make  an  official  visit 
to  one  of  the  Malayan  Rajahs,  in  the  somewhat  despe- 
rate hope  that  his  understanding  of  Oriental  ways  and 
his  skill  in  native  diplomacy  would  enable  him  to  ward 
off  an  impending  war  upon  the  British  settlements. 
Sir  Hugh  thus  describes  the  conduct  of  Umat : 

Accordingly  I  sent  word  that  I  would  come  ;  issued  written 
instructions  to  the  white  men  in  the  stockade  on  no  account 
to  quit  the  defenses  in  order  to  attempt  a  rescue  if  things 
went  ill  with  me,  since  that  would  mean  the  destruction  of 
all;  armed  myself  carefully,  and  prepared  to  set  out.  A 
minor  chief  with  a  few  followers  came,  according  to  custom, 
to  escort  me  to  the  town,  and  just  as  I  was  starting,  Umat, 
armed  with  kris  and  spear,  and  with  a  set  look  of  resolve 
upon  his  face,  fell  in  behind  me.  I  stopped  and  took  him 
aside. 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  come,"  I  said.  "If  all  goes 
well,  there  will  be  no  need  of  you.  If  aught  goes  amiss,  what 
profits  it  that  two  should  suffer  instead  of  one?" 

Umat  grunted,   but   he   did   not  turn   back. 

"Return,"    I   ordered.      "I   have  no   need  of  you." 

But  Umat  showed  no  sign  of  obeying  me. 

"Tuan,"  he  said,  "for  how  long  a  time  have  1  eaten  your 
rice  when  you  were  in  prosperity  and  at  ease?  Is  it  then 
fitting  that  I  should  quit  you  in  a  day  of  trouble?  Tuan, 
where  you  go,  there  I  go  also.     Where  you  lead  I  follow." 

I  said  no  more,  but  went  upon  my  way  with  Umat  at  my 
heels.  His  devotion  not  only  touched,  but  fortified  me.  He 
was  taking  voluntarily  risks  which  I  was  running  because  cir- 
cumstances left  me  no  alternative.  Moreover,  he,  I  knew, 
believed  himself  to  be  going  to  certain  death,  whereas  I  was 
backing  my  own  conception  of  the  psychology  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  was  dealing,  and  saw  in  the  action  I  was 
taking  the  one  chance  afforded  to  me  of  saving  myself  and 
those    under   my   charge   from    a   violent   and    unpleasant   end. 

Orientals  of  Umat's  character,  of  course,  are  not  un- 
known to  literature,  or  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  the  Orient,  but  one  is  not  likely  to  have  read  this 
particular  story  without  long  holding  in  memory  the 
thought  of  what  the  companionship  and  faithfulness  of 
"One  Who  had  Eaten  My  Rice"  must  have  meant  to  a 
man  marooned  in  the  jungle  almost  as  completely  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  ever  marooned  upon  his  ocean 
island. 

Another  beautiful  tribute  to  the  nobility  and  purity 
of  the  better  hearts  among  the  Malayan  natives  is  given 


in  the  story  of  the  "Daughter  of  the  Muhammadans." 
Sir  Hugh  discloses  this  character  to  us  in  the  following 
environment : 

The  sunset  hour  had  come  as  I  passed  up  the  narrow  track 
that  skirted  the  river  bank,  with  a  mob  of  villagers  at  my 
heels.  Old  men  were  there  who  had  seen  many  strange 
things  in  the  wild  days  before  the  coming  of  the  white  men  ; 
dull  peasants,  who  seemed  too  stolid  and  stupid  to  have  ever 
seen  anything  at  all ;  and  swaggering  youngsters,  grown 
learned  in  the  mysteries  of  reading  and  writing,  fresh  from 
our  schools  and  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  teach  the 
wisest  of  the  village  elders  the  only  proper  manner  in  which 
an  egg  may  be  sucked.  The  rabble  which  every  Malay  vil- 
lage spews  up  nowadays,  when  one  chances  to  visit  it,  is 
usually  composed  of  these  elements — the  old  men  whose  wis- 
dom is  their  own  and  of  its  kind  deep  and  wide;  the  middle- 
aged  tillers  of  the  soil,  whose  lives  are  set  in  so  straitened  a 
rut  that  they  can  not  peep  over  the  edges,  and  whose  wis- 
dom is  that  of  the  field  and  the  forest;  and  the  men  of  the 
younger  generation,  most  of  whose  knowledge  is  borrowed, 
extraordinarily  imperfect  of  its  kind,  and  fortified  by  the 
self-confidence  of  ignorance.  The  men  of  the  first  two  classes 
are  gradually  dying  out,  those  of  the  last  are  replacing  them; 
and  the  result  sometimes  tempts  one  to  ask  the  heretical 
question  whether  European  systems  of  education  are  really 
as  practically  educative  as  the  unsystematic  transmission  of 
accumulated  knowledge  and  tradition  which  they  have  super- 
seded.   .     .     . 

The  glaring  Malayan  sun,  sinking  to  its  rest,  blazed  full 
in  my  eyes,  dazzling  me,  and  thus  I  saw  but  dimly  the  figure 
that  crossed  my  path,  heading  for  the  running  water  on  my 
right.  Silhouetted  blackly  against  the  furnace  mouth  in  the 
west  it  appeared  to  be  the  form  of  a  woman  nearly  double 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  burden  slung  in  a  cloth  across  her 
back — a  burden  far  too  heavy  for  her  strength.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  sight  that  is  only  too  common  in  Asiatic  lands ; 
for  here,  if  man  must  idle  and  loaf,  woman  must  work  as 
well  as  weep,  until  at  last  the  time  comes  for  the  long,  long 
rest  under  the  lovegrass  and  the  spear-blades  of  the  lalang 
in  some  shady  corner  of  the  peaceful  village  burial-ground. 
Accordingly,  I  took  no  special  notice  of  the  laden  woman 
moving  so  painfully  athwart  the  sunglare  ahead  of  me,  until 
my  arm  was  grasped  violently  by  the  headman,  who  was 
walking  just  behind  me. 

"Have  a  care,  Tuan.'"  he  cried  in  some  agitation.  "Have 
a  care.  It  is  Minah  and  her  man.  It  is  the  sickness  that 
is  not  good — the  evil  sickness.  Go  not  near  to  her.  Titan. 
lest  some   ill  thing  befall." 

The  evil  sickness  in  this  case  is  the  leprosy.  Sir 
Hugh  proceeds  to  tell  of  his  investigation  into  the  his- 
tory of  this  particular  victim,  with  the  result  of  giving 
us  a  story  of  heroic  love  and  devotion  seldom  equaled 
in  literature. 

Minah's  "man,"  having  become  suddenly  and  almost 
inexplicably  inflicted  with  the  leprosy.  Sir  Hugh  says 
of  him: 

Vaguely  he  told  himself  that,  since  Minah  must  be  filled 
with  horror  at  his  lightest  touch,  since  she  would  now  surely 
leave  him,  as  she  had  a  right  to  do,  he  owed  it  to  himself, 
and  to  what  tattered  remnant  of  self-respect  was  left  to  him. 
that  the  first  signal  for  separation  should  be  made  by  him. 
It  would  ease  the  situation  for  both  of  them,  he  felt,  if  from 
the  beginning  he  showed  her  plainly  that  he  expected  nothing 
but  desertion,  that  she  was  free  to  go,  to  leave  him,  that  he 
was  fully  prepared  for  the  words  that  should  tell  him  of  her 
intention,  though  for  the  moment  they  remained  unspoken. 
Therefore,  though  Minah  held  out  her  arms  toward  him,  he 
repulsed  her  gently,  and  retreating  farther  into  the  shadows, 
cried  warningly:  "Have  a  care!  Have  a  care  lest  you  also 
become  infected  by  the  evil." 

Again  Minah  crept  toward  him,  with  arms  outstretched 
for  an  embrace,  and  again  he  evaded  her.  A  little  moon- 
beam struggling  through  the  interstices  of  the  wattled  walls 
fell  full  upon  her  face,  and  revealed  to  him  her  eyes  wide 
with  sympathy,  dewy  with  tears,  and  yearning  after  him  with 
a  great  love.  The  sight  was  so  unexpected  that  it  smote  him 
with  the  violence  of  a  blow,  sending  a  strange  thrill  through 
all  his  ruined  body,  and  gripping  his  heart  so  that  he  fought 
for  breath   like   one  distressed  by  running. 

"Have  a  care  !"  he  cried  again  ;  but  Minah  disregarded  his 
warning. 

"What  care  I?"  she  replied.  "What  care  I?  Do  you 
think  that  my  love  is  so  slight  a  thing  that  it  will  abide  with 
you  only  in  the  days  of  your  prosperity?  Am  I  like  unto  a 
woman  of  the  town,  a  wanton  who  loves  only  when  all  is  well 
and  when  the  silver  dollars  are  many  and  bright?  Am  I  so 
fashioned  that  I  have  no  care  for  any  one  save  for  myself? 
O  Mamat,  my  man  to  me,  fruit  of  my  heart !  After  these 
years  that  we  have  lived  together  in  love,  do  you  in  truth 
know  me  so  little?  Is  it  fitting  that  I,  your  wife,  should 
quit  you  now  because  the  evil  spirits  have  caused  this  trouble 
to  fall  upon  you?  Weh,  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you, 
and  life  would  be  of  no  use  to  ine  without  you.  Come  to 
me,  Weh,  come  to  me!"  And  again  she  extended  her  arms 
toward   him. 

For  long  Mamat  resisted,  fighting  against  the  temptation 
to  accept  her  sacrifice  sturdily  ;  but  at  length  the  longing  for 
human  sympathy,  and  for  comfort  in  his  great  affliction — 
a  desire  which,  in  time  of  trouble,  a  grown  man  Feels  as 
instinctively  as  does  the  little  child  that,  having  come  by 
some  hurt,  runs  to  its  mother  to  be  petted  into  forgetfulness 
of  his  pain — proved  too  strong  for  him;  and  he  sank  down, 
sobbing  unrestrainedly,  with  his  head  in  Minah's  lap,  and 
with   her   kind   hands   fondling   and    caressing   him. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  Minah  made  the  great  sacri- 
fice, which,  in  a  manner,  was  to  her  no  sacrifice,  and  her 
husband  brought  himself  to  accept  it  as  the  one  precious 
thing  that  capricious  fate  had  accorded   to  him. 

Not  all  of  Sir  Hugh's  book,  happily,  bears  such  sad 
reflections;  but  beneath  almost  every  one  of  the  nine- 
teen wonderful  tales  lies  the  deep,  appealing  undertone 
of  a  people  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  centuries  of 
exposure  and  starvation  and  lifted  only  by  the  eternal 
buoyancy  of  so-called  superstition.  Whatever  else  Oc- 
cidental civilization,  as  represented  by  British  suze- 
rainty, may  have  done  for  the  Malays  and  the  Sakai,  it 
appears  to  Sir  Hugh  to  have  liberated  them  from  the 
oppression  of  their  tyrannous,  ignorant,  and  bar- 
barously cruel  rulers  and  to  have  given  them  at  least  a 
reasonable  chance  in  the  heavy  battle  with  fate,  I 
and  comfort. 

The  Further  Side  of  Silence.     By  Sir  i  I 
ford.     New  York :  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


The  forty-first  annual  report  of  the  San 
Francisco  Clearing  House  Association,  issued 
February  13th,  shows  that  all  local  records  for 
bank  exchanges  and  balances  were  smashed 
in  1916.  Clearings  for  the  year  of  $3,479,- 
862,482  were  $786,173,556,  or  29.2  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  previous  high  mark  of  $2,- 
693,688,925,  in  1915.  Balances  for  the  year 
totaled  $351,947,186,  or  10.11  per  cent,  of  the 
clearings.  San  Francisco  bank  clearings  Feb- 
ruary 13th  were  $15,704,924.S7,  an  increase 
over  same  date  last  year  of  $2,944,011.33. 


Oil  stocks  continue  to  soar  on  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange.  On 
Tuesday  Union  sold  at  126  J4,  General  Pe- 
troleum at  69^4,  and  Associated  at  71j^. 
United  Railroads  4s  sold  2]/z  points  higher  at 
3914  and  Market  Street  5s  sold  6y2  points  at 
80.  Spring  Valley  receded  to  5&y2  and  Ga^ 
preferred  to   92,   while   Gas   common  sold   off 
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to   65.      Pacific  Lighting  preferred   at  86   was 
steady.  

The  coming  government  bondissue  of  prob- 
ably $500,000,000  is  looming  up  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  monetary  situation.  Banks 
and  trust  companies  are  placing  themselves  in 
readiness  for  its  reception  by  maintaining  as 
liquid  a  condition  as  compatible  with  their 
duties  to  customers.  This  precaution  is  a 
most  important  reason  for  the  relatively  stiffer 
tone  of  fixed  rate  funds,  including  commer- 
cial paper,   as  compared  with  call  money. 


Another  strong  name  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange,  F.  W.  McNear  having 
been   elected   a   member. 


Total  interest  and  dividend  disbursements 
this  month  will  reach  $154,7/8,982,  the  larg- 
est amount  ever  paid  to  investors  for  the 
period,  according  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Two   hundred   and   one   corporations   will   dis- 
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tribute    among   stockholders    in    the    aggregate 
the   sum  of  $78,028,982. 


A  large  majority  of  stockholders  of  both 
classes  have  sent  proxies  to  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  directing  that  their  votes  be 
cast  in  favor  of  the  plan  to  increase  Bethle- 
hem Steel's  capital  stock  from  $30,000,000  to 
$75,000,000.  

Byrne  &  McDonnell,  investment  securities, 
announce  the  opening  of  a  branch  office  in  the 
University  Room  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  Their 
special  double  wire  service  will  operate  direct 
through  the  Palace  Hotel  office,  providing 
fast  communication  with  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  all  Eastern  markets. 


The  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corpora- 
tion at  the  close  of  last  week,  through  the 
National  City  Company,  issued  its  statement 
of  earnings  for  the  calendar  year  1916,  which 
makes  a  very  favorable  showing,  its  gross 
earnings  for  1916  being  $1,838,463.80  and  for 
1915   $1,774,157.59,    an  increase  of  $64,306.01. 


Directors  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany met  last  week  and  declared  an  extra 
dividend  of  12  per  cent.,  and  also  increased 
the  annual  dividend  rate  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 
Since  the  European  war  started  the  company 
has  been  reporting  unprecedented  earnings. 
The  company  paid  6  per  cent,  on  its  common 
stock  for  1916,  nothing  for  the  preceding 
three  3'ears,  5  per  cent,  for  1912,  and  1J4  for 
1911.  The  extra  dividend  declared  will  be 
paid  on  March  1st  to  shareholders  of  record 
February  17th.  The  quarterly  dividends  will 
be  paid  as  usual.  American  Beet  Sugar  com- 
mon was  selling  at  89  when  the  dividend  an- 
nouncement was  made,  and  at  this  writing, 
one  week  later,  it  is  advancing  close  to  the 
100  mark.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  soon 
reach  the  high  mark  for  1916,  which  was 
10854-  

The  Matson  Navigation  Company  has  re- 
ported for  the  year  1916,  showing  46  per  cent, 
earned  on  the  $3,547,200  capital  stock. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Midvale  Steel  has 
received  a  new  United  States  government  con- 
tract for  twenty-eight  of  the  fifteen-inch  naval 
type  guns,  to  cost  approximately  $75,000  each, 
or  a  total  of  about  $2,000,000. 


Captain  John  Barneson,  president  of  the 
General  Petroleum  Corporation,  recently  fur- 
nished a  statement  of  decided  interest  to  the 
stockholders.  He  said:  "The  Mexican  Gulf 
Refining  Company,  in  pursuance  of  its  con- 
tract with  the  General  Petroleum  Corporation, 
is  sinking  two  wells  on  our  Mexican  land. 
One  of  these  is  down  1S00  feet.  It  is  in  wild- 
cat territory,  and  the  geologists  report  that 
oil  will  probably  be  struck  at  some  point  be- 
tween 3200  and  3500  feet.  The  other  well  is 
in  proven  ground,  where  the  oil-bearing  sands 
are  usually  encountered  at  2600  feet.  This 
latter  well  is  down  1400  feet.  It  may  interest 
our  security-holders  to  know  that,  quite  re- 
cently, the  Carranza  government  ratified  our 
land  grants  in  Mexico." 


One  direction  in  which  the  savings  of  the 
West  are  turning  is  toward  investments  in  tax- 
free  bonds.  The  bankers  of  the  small  towns 
which  are  issuing  bonds  freely  for  improve- 
ments seek  to  conserve  their  deposits  by  sell- 
ing the  bonds  at  a  distance  ;  but  bond  houses 
which  are  sending  the  bonds  back  to  the  is- 
suing communities  and  offering  them  in  small 
denominations  at  a  small  premium,  find  a 
ready  sale.  For  the  average  Western  town 
a  tax-free  4J/i  per  cent,  is  as  good  as  a  6  per 
cent,  farm  mortgage  which  is  taxable,  and  be- 
ing in  small  denominations  the  investor  with 
moderate  means  is  able  to  buy,   and  does  so. 

The  investor  naturally  has  a  predilection 
for  the  bonds  issued  by  his  home  community, 
and  bond  houses  are  finding  that  they  can  thus 
dispose  of  their  purchases  at  a  good  profit. 
With  the  indisposition  to  enter  on  new  enter- 
prises and  the  tendency  toward  conservatism 
in  view  of  possibilities  of  an  after-war  read- 
justment, substantial  investments,  such  as 
bonds  and  mortgages,  are  being  sought  for 
idle  money.  Little  country  banks  pay  4  per 
cent,  on  time  deposits,  but  these  deposits  are 
taxable  under  the  law  and  it  leaves  small 
profit  for  the  investor.  These  investments, 
of  course,  drain  the  bank  deposits,  and  so  are 
not  encouraged  by  bankers ;  but  the  investing 
public  is  working  out  the  matter  itself. 


The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  de- 
termined on  certain  features  of  the  new 
farm  loan  bonds.  They  will  be  in  denomi- 
nations of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500,  and  $1000, 
which  may  be  exchanged  for  registered 
bonds.  The  term  will  probably  be  thirty 
years,  redeemable  after  five  years.  Interest 
will  be  payable  semi-annually,  with  the  rate 
not  more  than  5  per  cent,  nor  less  than 
4  per  cent.  They  will  be  secured  by  the 
pledge  of  an  equal  amount  of  first  mort- 
gages on  cultivated   farms.      These   mortgages 


are  limited  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  values  of 
the  land  mortgaged,  as  determined  by  two 
separate  appraisements,  of  which  the  second  is 
to  be  made  by  an  appraiser  appointed  by  the 
farm  loan  board,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  permanent  insured  improvements.  The 
equality  between  the  amount  of  the  bonds  out- 
standing and  the  amount  of  collateral  pledged 
will  always  be  maintained  by  the  redemption 
of  bonds  or  the  addition  of  collateral,  but  as 
every  loan  will  be  made  on  the  amortization 
plan,  the  principal  of  each  mortgage  will  be 
reduced  annually,  thus  affecting  a  continuing 
increase  in  the  "equity"  or  difference  between 
loans  and  land  values.  Each  mortgage  is 
guaranteed  by  a  "farm  loan  association,"  of 
which  the  borrower  is  a  member  and  stock- 
holder. In  this  stock  there  is  a  double  lia- 
bility. Each  association  is  required  to  buy 
stock  in  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent. 
of  the  loans  to  its  members,  and  this  stock  is 
held  by  the  bank  as  security  on  the  associa- 
tion's guaranties.  Each  bank  will  start  busi- 
ness with  assets  of  $750,000,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  its  capital  stock.  This  stock  will  in- 
crease with  each  loan  made,  to  the  amount 
of  5  per  cent,  of  such  loan,  until  it  reaches 
$1,500,000,  after  which  the  repayment  of  the 
$750,000  originally  subscribed  will  begin,  such 
repayment  being  concluded  when  the  aggre- 
gate capital  reaches  $3,000,000.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  must  be  carried 
to  reserve  account  until  that  account  shall  be 
20  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  capital,  and 
5  per  cent,  thereafter.  The  total  issue  of 
bonds  is  limited  to  twenty  times  the  capital 
stock  of  the  issuing  bank. 

The  twelve  Federal  land  banks  are  jointly 
bable  for  interest  payments  upon  the  bonds  is- 
sued by  any  one  of  their  number,  and  for 
such  portion  of  the  principal  as  shall  not  be 
paid  after  the  assets  of  the  issuing  bank  have 
been  liquidated  and  distributed. 

Each  bond  is  to  contain  on  its  face  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  farm  loan  commis- 
sioner, that  it  "is  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  farm  loan  act;  has  the  approval  in 
form  and  issue  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  and  is  legal  and  regular  in  all  re- 
spects; that  it  is  issued  against  collateral  se- 
curity of  United  States  government  bonds,  or 
indorsed  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands,  at 
least  equal  in  amount  to  the  bonds  issued; 
and  that  all  Federal  land  banks  are  liable  for 
the  payment  of  each  bond." 

The  bonds  will  be  engraved  at  Washington 
by  the  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing,  and 
the  use  of  the  secret  service  is  authorized  to 
protect  them  from  counterfeiting. 

They  are  made  lawful  investments  for  all 
fiduciary  and  trust  funds  (subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  several  states)  and  security  for  all  pub- 
lic deposits. 

1  hey  may  be  bought  and  sold  by  any  mem- 
ber bank  of  the  Federal  reserve  system. 

They  are  expressly  declared  to  be  "instru- 
mentalities of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,"  and  as  such  exempt,  both  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  the  income  derived  therefrom,  from 
Federal,    state,    municipal,   and   local   taxation. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


"The  Cycle  of  Spring,"  the  new  play  by 
Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  which  was  an- 
nounced for  publication  on  February  7th,  has 
been  postponed  until  the  23d.  "Italy,  France, 
and  Britain  at  War,"  by  H.  G.  Wells,  the  fas- 
cinating account  of  what  Mr.  Wells  saw  when 
he  recently  made  the  "tour  of  the  front" 
which  was  to  have  been  issued  February  6th, 
will  not  be  brought  out  until  the  15  th. 

Among  the  announcements  of  February 
publications  is  a  new  book  by  Jack  London, 
entitled  "The  Human  Drift." 

'The  New  Poetry,  An  Anthology,"  edited 
by  Harriet  Monroe  and  Alice  Corbin  Hender- 
son, editors  of  Poetry,  is  shortly  to  be  issued. 

"American  World  Policies"  is  the  title  of 
a  new  volume  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  who  will 
be  remembered  as  the  author  of  "The  New 
Democracy,"  published  a  number  of  years  ago. 
Mr.  Weyl's  work  will  be  ready  the  latter  part 
of  February. 

A  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  of  "The 
American  Republic  and  Its  Government,"  by 
James  Albert  Woodburn,  professor  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  politics,  Indiana  University, 
is  announced  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  It  pre- 
sents an  analysis  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  with  a  consideration  of  its 
fundmental  principles  and  of  its  relations  to 
the  states  and  territories. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  announces 
for  February  publication  "Joseph  Pennell's 
Pictures  of  War  Work  in  England,"  which 
he  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Brit- 
ish government.  It  will  be  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  his  "Pictures  of  the  Wonder  of 
Work." 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Treatment  of  Ar- 
menians in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1915-1916," 
the  Putnams  have  just  published  the  docu- 
ments presented  to   Viscount  Grey  of  Fallo- 
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don,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  by 
Viscount  Bryce,  who  contributes  to  the  vol- 
ume a  preface.  "It  contains  all  the  evidence 
that  could  be  obtained  up  till  July,  1916,  as 
to  the  massacres  and  deportations  of  the 
Armenian  and  other  Eastern  Christians  dwell- 
ing in  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  that  north- 
western corner  of  Persia  which  was  invaded 
by  the  Turkish  troops." 

Basil  King,  author  of  "The  Inner  Shrine" 
and  other  novels,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Washington,  where  he  has  just  finished  read- 
ing the  proofs  of  a  new  novel  which  will  be 
published  by  the  Harpers  in  the  early  spring. 

E.  V.  Lucas  has  been  asked  by  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Abbey  to  write  a  memoir  of  the  artist,  and 
has  published  a  request  that  any  one  having 
letters  from  Mr.  Abbey,  which  they  are  willing 
to  lend,  will  send  them  to  him  at  Chelsea 
Lodge,  42  Tite  Street,  London,  S.  W.,  until 
he  can  have  them  copied. 

The  preeminence  of  Howells  is  soon  to  re- 
ceive just  acknowledgment  in  a  critical  study 
of  his  work  by  Alexander  Harvey,  to  be  pub- 
lished this  season  by  B.  W.  Huebsch.  The 
author  is  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Amer- 
ican literature  is  not  adequately  appraised  in 
America,  and  that  we  are  prone  to  accept 
foreign  valuations  instead  of  setting  up  stand- 
ards   of    our    own.      Mr.    Harvey    is    associate 
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editor  of  Current  Opinion,  a  master  of  the 
short  story  and  a  critic  who  commands  the 
respect  of  the   discriminating  public. 

New  printings  of  Mrs.  Grace  L.  H.  Lutz's 
"The  Finding  of  Jasper  Holt"  and  Carolyn 
Wells'  "Curved  Blades"  have  been  found 
necessary  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
owing  to  the  great  popularity  of  these  two 
novels. 

.  "Misinforming  a  Nation,"  by  Willard  Hunt- 
ington Wright,  is  to  be  the  title  of  the  book 
recently  announced  by  B.  W.  Huebsch  as  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  Mr.  Wright  is  well  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  "Modern  Painting"  and  other  works 
that  stamp  him  as  a  versatile  scholar  and 
gifted  writer. 

The  late  Earl  of  Cromer,  O.  M.,  wrote  the 
introduction  to  "The  Pan-German  Plot  Un- 
masked," by  Andre  Cheradame  (Scribner's), 
which  has  aroused  interest  as  a  prophesy  of 
the  German  peace  proposal  which  was  pub- 
lished at  the  moment  of  its  fulfillment. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  announce 
the  publication  on  January  29th  of  George 
Frederick  Kunz's  encyclopaedic  volume  on 
"Rings."  This  covers  the  entire  subject  from 
the  earliest  known  example,  several  mil- 
lenniums before  Christ,  to  the  present  day, 
and  many  fascinating  historical  sketches  are 
given. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Our  Navy  Policy. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  brief  review  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  mass  of  information  and  reasoned 
discussion  compressed  into  the  four  hundred 
pages  of  Admiral  Fiske's  admirable  treatise 
on  "The  Navy  as  a  Fighting  Machine." 
While  it  is  preeminently  a  work  for  the  lay- 
man and  avoids  technicalities,  it  requires 
careful  reading  and  study,  and  in  these  crit- 
ical days  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
loyal  American  for  continual  reference. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  main  parts  ; 
the  first  dealing  with  general  considerations, 
and  the  second  with  naval  strategy.  But  a 
more  satisfactory  classification  is  furnished  by 
the  author  in  his  preface  by  stating  the  three 
problems  with  which  it  deals.  What  is  the 
navy  for?  Of  what  parts  should  it  be  com- 
posed? What  principles  should  be  followed  in 
designing,  preparing,  and  operating  it  in  order 
to  get  the  maximum  return  for  the  money 
expended?  These  are  the  questions  that  the 
author  sets  out  to  answer ;  they  sum  up  every- 
thing that  is  involved  in  our  naval  policy. 

If  there  is  one  point  that  stands  out  as 
worthy  of  especial  attention  it  is  the  clear 
analysis  of  the  meaning  of  naval  defense. 
The  average  American,  particularly  if  he  lives 
inland,  has  the  idea  that  defense  simply  means 
keeping  an  enemy  from  landing  on  our 
shores ;  that  equipment  for  anything  more 
than  this  is  in  the  nature  of  offensive  and  not 
defensive  preparation.  Whereas  our  defense, 
and  that  of  our  commerce  and  our  national 
policy,  is  much  more  likely  to  necessitate 
fighting  away  from  our  coast,  possibly  over- 
seas. Accordingly  every  task  that  our  policy 
demands  of  the  navy  must  be  prepared  for  as 
to  size,  character,  and  speed  of  vessels  and 
their  personnel. 

Throughout  the  treatment  is  splendidly  ob- 
jective and  free  from  anything  approaching 
jingoism  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  avoids 
vacuous  pacifist  theorizing  on  the  other.  It  is  of 
course  too  much  to  hope  that  the  peculiar 
mind  of  Josephus  Daniels  should  be  improved 
by  a  study  of  this  admirable  book,  and  per- 
haps few  congressmen  and  members  of  state 
legislatures  will  seek  therein  the  information 
that  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  at 
this  juncture,  but  if  it  serves  to  arouse  the 
general  public  to  our  urgent  naval  needs  and 
the  way  to  meet  them,  it  will  have  served  a 
great  purpose.  J.  B.  L. 

The  Navy  as  a  Fighting  Machine.  By  Rear- 
Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    $2   net. 


Old  Maids. 

Owen  Wister,  writing  a  preface  to  this 
volume  of  essays  by  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick, 
asks  why  the  American  essay  is  so  good  and 
the  American  novel  so  bad?  But  Mr.  Wister 
seems  to  beg  the  question.  We  are  not  con- 
tent to  give  either  praise  or  blame  in  such 
unstinted  measure.  We  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  chasm  between  the  essay  and  the 
novel  is  so  wide  as  this. 

But  this  is  a  point  that  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here.  Whatever  may  be  the  general 
level   of  American   essays,   the   level   of   these 
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particular  essays  is  a  high  one.  They  are 
ten  in  number,  and  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  decided 
first  of  all  to  talk  about  old  maids  is  per- 
haps due  to  a  desire  to  catch  the  eye  rather 
than  to  indicate  a  general  text.  Indeed  the 
other  nine  essays  have  a  slightly  religious 
flavor,  most  of  them.  There  is  ''Credo  Quia 
Possibile,"  and  "The  Religion  of  the  Past," 
and  "The  House  of  Sorrow,"  and  "On  Bern*, 
111";  all  of  them  gently  ruminative  and  specu- 
lative, although  without  that  controversial 
touch  that  the  essayist  so  mistakenly  tries  to 
avoid.  Indeed  we  may  almost  say  that  they 
would  be  improved  by  a  slight  touch  of  the 
things  that  arouse  opposition.  Mr.  Sedgwick 
is  too  mellifluous. 

An  Apology  for  Old  Maids.  By  Henry  Dwight 
Sedgwick.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 


Forts  of  North  America. 

A  large  and  important  chapter  of  American 
history  is  represented  by  the  forts  that  lie, 
mostly  in  scattered  ruins,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  is  strange  that  they  have 
never  received  the  attention  that  they  deserve, 
but  it  is  a  neglect  that  makes  all  the  more 
welcome  this  competent  and  vivid  description 
by  John  Martin  Hammond.  Certainly  the 
work  contains  no  suggestion  of  the  perfunc- 
tory. It  is  not  a  mere  compilation  of  facts. 
It  has  been  done  con  amore,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain exuberance  that  we  associate  usually  with 
romance. 

Most  of  these  forts  are  in  the  East,  al- 
though due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
Alamo,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  and  the  old  fron- 
tier forts  of  California,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Utah.  Six  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  forts  of  New  York.  There 
is  a  fine  account  of  the  Heights  of  Quebec. 
Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  Fort  George, 
Maine ;  Fort  Mifflin,  on  the  Delaware ;  Fort 
McHenry,  Delaware ;  Forts  Sumter  and  Moul- 
trie, and  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
There  are  thirty-seven  chapters  in  all  and  none 
of  the  names  familiar  in  American  history  is 
missing.  And  it  may  be  said  that  many  a 
stirring  scene,  half  submerged  under  the  tide 
of  greater  events,  are  here  recalled,  and  with 
a  wholly  satisfactory  energy  and  color.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  give  special  praise  to  the 
seventy  photographic  illustrations  that  are 
alike  well  selected  and  well  executed. 

Quaint  and  Historic  Forts  of  North  America. 
By  John  Martin  Hammond.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 


Durable  Peace. 

The  series  of  papers  contributed  by  "Cos- 
mos" to  the  New  York  Times  attracted  at 
least  some  of  the  attention  merited  by  their 
ethical  tone  and  their  political  sagacity. 
Their  influence  will  now  be  increased  by  this 
handy  pocket  edition  that  ought  to  have  a 
nation-wide,  indeed  a  world-wide,  circulation. 

The  suggestion  of  a  tribunal  of  interna- 
tional justice  must  be  considered,  not  so  much 
as  the  hoped-for  cause  of  future  peace,  but 
rather  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  national  and 
international  sentiment.  Without  such  a 
change  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  an- 
ticipate any  access  of  sanctity  to  the  interna- 
tional agreements  that  have  certainly  had  no 
sanctity  in  the  past.  We  must  remove  some 
of  the  causes  of  war,  says  the  author,  and 
among  them  those  trade  monopolies  and  privi- 
leges that  have  given  to  the  world  frontiers 
an  atmosphere  of  hostility.  And  there  must 
be  a  "freedom  of  the  seas"  that  shall  guaran- 
tee all  private  property,  other  than  contraband 
of  war,   from  seizure   on  the  ocean. 

But  the  real  change  must  be  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  present  war  problem  must 
be  settled  without  reprisals  or  vengeances. 
The  principles  of  law  and  order,  and  devotion 
to  them,  must  be  extended  to  international 
affairs.  There  must  be  a  new  love  of  justice 
and  a  determination  to  serve  it  and  secure  it. 
Governments  must  curb  the  arrogances  and 
the  greeds  of  their  people.  The  new  peace 
must  depend  "upon  the  exaltation  of  the  idea 
of  justice,  not  only  as  between  men  with- 
in a  nation,  but  as  between  nations  them- 
selves." From  this  will  come  the  Will  to 
Peace  without  which  there  can  be  no   peace. 

The  writings  of  "Cosmos"  are  far  removed 
from  the  effeminate  vaporings  of  the  pacifist. 
They  seem  to  touch  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
Head. 

The  Basis  of  Universal  Peace.  By  "Cosmos." 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  30  cents. 


Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
The  imagination  must  indeed  be  torpid  that 
remains  unmoved  by  such  an  unveiling  of  the 
past  history  of  the  world  as  this  monumental 
work  by  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Even  the  "man  in  the 
street"  knows  something  of  the  almost  com- 
plete reconstruction  of  the  life  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  that  has  resulted  from  the  exca- 
vations that  have  been  inadequately  chronicled 
from  time  to  time.  But  now  we  have  a  nearly 
complete  account,  not  only  of  the  excavations 
themselves — and  they  read  almost  like  a  fairy 
story — but  of  their  results  in  a  picture  of 
Babylonian    and  Assyrian   religion,   law,   com- 


merce, art,  and  literature  that  is  not,  of 
course,  complete — it  can  never  be  complete — 
but  that  is  none  the  less  of  immense  value 
and  of  absorbing  interest.  We  are  able  to 
look  at  the  Babylonian,  not  as  an  almost 
mythical  and  unreal  figure,  but  as  a  living 
man,  and  a  man  curiously  like  ourselves,  with 
his  hopes  and  fears,  his  greeds  and  ambitions, 
and  his  unshakable  convictions  of  immor- 
tality. The  book  must  be  read  to  be  appre- 
ciated. It  can  hardly  be  reviewed  in  its 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  fascination.  Xor 
can  any  praise  be  too  high  for  the  seventy- 
eight  illustrations  that  provide  an  admirable 
reinforcement  to  the  text. 

The  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Phila- 
delphia :    J.    E.    Lippincott    Company. 


The  Girl. 
This  is  a  series  of  sketches  intended  to 
portray  the  inner  life  of  a  girl  from  baby- 
hood to  young  womanhood,  and  although  the 
book  is  a  short  one  its  narrative  has  a  cer- 
tain continuity  that  conveys  the  impression  of 
completeness.  It  is  not  only  cleverly  done, 
but  it  is  evident  that  its  author  has  tried  to 
reveal  something  of  the  psychology  of  a  girl 
and  that  she  has  selected  her  incidents  to  that 
end.  It  is  a  successful  and  artistic  piece  of 
work  that  should  be  the  prelude  to  more  of 
a  like  kind. 

The    Girl.      By    Katherine    Keith.      New    York: 
Henry   Holt   &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Duffield  &  Co.  have  published  a  third  series 
of  "Ye  Towne  Gossip,"  by  K.  C.  B.  (Kenneth 
Carrol   Beaton). 

"The  Necessity  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  W. 
E.  Orchard,  D.  D.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net),  is  a  devotional  work  of  which  the  nature 
seems  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  It  is 
well  written  and  of  a  quite  obvious  sincerity. 

A  late  addition  to  the  True  Stories  of  Great 
Americans  Series  now  in  course  of  issue  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  is  "Custer,"  by  F.  S. 
Dellenbaugh.  It  would  be  difficult  too  highly 
to  commend  a  series  as  well  adapted  to  adults 
as  to  the  young. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  "Love 
Songs  the  Whole  World  Sings,"  containing 
two  hundred  songs  from' the  nations  of  the 
world,  arranged  for  use  as  songs  or  piano 
music.  Albert  E.  Wier  is  responsible  for  the 
selection  and  editorship. 

"Christian  Science  and  the  Ordinary'  Man," 
by  Walter  S.  Harris  (G.  P.  Futnam's  Sons; 
$1.50  net),  is  described  as  "a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  teachings  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy." 
The  author  tells  us  that  he  is  not  a  Christian 
Scientist,  but  his  defense  of  the  doctrine 
would  do  credit  to  the  most  earnest  of  its 
adherents. 

Two  of  the  poems  in  "Friendship,"  by  B.  H. 
Nadal  (Robert  J.  Shores;  $1  net),  are  already 
well  known — the  answer  to  Swinburne's  son- 
net on  the  Czar  and  the  "Ode  to  Vers  Libre." 
Of  the  other  contents  of  this  little  volume  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  vigorous,  humorous, 
and  technically  perfect,  a  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  the  best  verse  of  the  day. 

The  Century  Company  has  published 
"Famous  Sculpture,"  by  Charles  L.  Barstow, 
"a  handbook  of  sculpture  intended  to  awaken 
appreciation  and  providing  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  a  general  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  art  and  its  history."  After  a  prelimi- 
nary chapter  on  "How  a  Statue  Is  Made,"  the 
author  traces  the  story  of  sculpture  through 
the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Mediaeval, 
Renaissance,  and  Modern  (classical,  romantic, 
and  realistic)  schools.  He  outlines  the  prin- 
cipal classical  myths  embodied  in  Greek 
sculpture;  he  characterizes  the  individual 
work  of  the  chief  sculptors  of  the  world,  with 
brief  biographies  in  each  case,  and  wherever 
possible  describes  the  social  and  historical 
conditions  out  of  which  they  arose. 


New  Books  Received. 
Hygiene    in    Mexico.      By    Alberto   J.    Pani,    C. 
E.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 
A  study  of  sanitary  and  educational  problems. 

Storied  Italy.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Frascr.  New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 

Historical  scenes  in  Italian  history.  With  illus- 
trations. 

Jerry.  By  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin   Company;  $1-50  net. 

A  novel. 

Michael.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  New  York: 
George  II.   Doran   Company;   $1.35   net. 

A   war   novel. 

The  Stakes  op  Diplomacy.  By  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  60  cents. 

Popular  edition   with  new  preface. 

A  Soldisr  or  Life.  By  Hugh  de  Sclincourt. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 

A  war  novel. 

Sixty  Years  of  American  Like.  By  Everett  P. 
Wheeler.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50 
net. 

Covering  the  period  from  the  compromise  meas- 
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ures    of    1850    to    the    administration    of    President 
Roosevelt    in    1909. 

Arithmetic  for  Engineers.  By  Charles  B. 
Clapham,  Hon.  B.  Sc.  Eng.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

Including  simple  algebra,  mensuration,  loga- 
rithms, graphs,  and  the  slide  rule. 

The  Public  Defender.  By  Mayer  C.  Goldman. 
New  York:    G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1   net. 

Showing  how  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
American   criminal    law    must    be    filled. 

The  Revolt  in  Arabia.  By  Dr.  C.  Snouck  Hur- 
gronje.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  75 
cents. 

The  story  of  the  revolt  of  the  Amir  of  Mecca. 

Green  mantle.      By   John    Buchan.      New    York: 
George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.35  net. 
A  war  novel. 

What  the  Birds  Did  at  Hazel's  Orchard.  By 
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the  Shamrock  will  find  unusual 
delight  in  this  absorbing  book. 
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"THE  HOUSE  OF  GLASS." 

Max  Marcin,  the  author  of  this  clever  play 
at  the  Columbia,  which  is  being  produced 
with  the  prestige  attached  to  the  names  of  the 
Cohan  and  Harris  pair,  is,  evidently,  a  very 
bright  young  man.  He  is.  we  are  informed, 
in  his  early  twenties,  and  yet  he  has  turned 
out  a  crisp  and  compact  play  that  keeps  the 
audience  in  a  state  of  tension  from  start  to 
finish.  True,  it  is  only  a  melodrama,  but  it  is 
a  whacking  good  one,  and  it  is  melodrama 
stamped  with  modern  realism. 

Of  course,  it  is  "crook"  drama.  All  melo- 
drama is  nowadays.  But  who  doesn't  like 
"crook"  drama?  When  we  are  at  the  Or- 
pheum,  and  the  lights  go  out,  and  a  dark 
figure  steals  in  through  a  French  window,  we 
always  feel  a  thrill  of  delightful  anticipation, 
which  is  generally  justified.  Crooks  may  not 
be  of  much  use  out  of  the  drama,  but  they 
are  really  indispensable  in  it.  Of  course  there 
was  a  time  when  we  used  to  be  slightly 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  enjoying  melodra- 
matic plays.  But  that  was  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  thrillers,  which  were  gotten  up  to  ap- 
peal to  primitive  tastes.  Wasn't  it  William 
Gillette  who  first  placed  melodrama  in  a  de- 
ceitfully realistic  setting?  And  yet,  no,  it  is 
not  really  deceitful,  for  life  is  made  up  ol 
melodrama.  Each  morning  paper  is  like  a 
serial  number  of  the  great  melodrama  of  life. 
The  war  is  a  mighty,  a  monumental  tragedy- 
melodrama  of  the  improbable  type,  and  the 
world  likes  to  believe  that  it  can  identify 
the  villains.  It  may  be  that  it  is  mistaken, 
but  at  any  rate  we  must  have  villains  in  our 
national  melodramas  and  we  shall  select  them 
according  to  our  predilections  and  our  na- 
tional sympathies,  leaving  it  to  history  to  con- 
firm or  to  rectify. 

Part  of  the  realism  of  the  new  and  modern 
brand  of  melodrama  lies  in  doing  away  with 
the  old-fashioned  villain  who  used  to  smoke 
cigars  with  such  an  air  of  cool  hardihood  and 
exult  in  the  possession  of  a  heart  as  hard  as 
the  nether  millstone.  And  another  change  is 
to  divert  sympathy  to  the  "crook."  This 
change  dates  from  the  day  when  it  dimly 
penetrated  the  human  mind  that  the  convicted 
felon  was  not  always  vile  and  irredeemable. 

Young  men  are  more  merciful  in  these  mat- 
ters than  the  old,  and  often  more  so  than  the 
middle-aged,  who  become  hardened  in  their 
moulds.  Perhaps,  being  still  at  the  age  when 
temptations  are  hardest  to  resist,  they  are 
more  deeply  aware  of  the  narrow  boundary 
separating  the  respectable  and  unfound-out 
citizen  from  the  convicted  felon.  At  any  rate 
there  is,  in  "The  House  of  Glass,"  a  sympa- 
thetic atmosphere  toward  both  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty  who  have  been  subjected  to 
conviction  and  imprisonment. 

Some  people,  no  doubt,  will  rather  balk  at 
making  an  incorruptible  sleuth  the  villain  of 
the  play,  but  in  this  respect  Max  Marcin  has 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  a  greater  man. 
■  Victor  Hugo's  Inspector  J  avert  has  served  as 
a  model  for  Carroll,  who  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
lerrible  as  Javert,  but  who  has  a  quiet  dead- 
liness  of  purpose  about  him  that  makes  him  a 
very  effective  figure  in  melodrama. 

He  belongs  to  that  order  of  people  who 
mark  out  their  quarry  with  a  cruel  pleasure, 
and  stealthily  and  relentlessly  track  him  to 
his  doom.  To  put  such  a  figure  in  drama  is  to 
start  the  sympathies  actively  to  working  for 
the  quarry.  And  to  make  the  quarry  young. 
attractive,  and  blameless  is  to  add  still  further 
to  the  agreeable  activity  of  the  sympathetic 
glands. 

The  play  belongs  to  the  "On  Trial"  order 
of  melodrama,  in  which  happy  domesticity 
gets  involved  with  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
crookdom.  I  confess  to  a  great  weakness  for 
that  style  of  play,  when  it  is  as  well  con- 
structed and  concisely  expressed  as  are  these 
two  melodramas.  For  the  dialogue  is  terse, 
crisp,  and  always  contributory  to  the  unfold- 
ing of  character  and  plot.  Moreover,  we  are 
allowed  opportunity  to  view  the  two  sides  of 
the  question  concerning  mercy  toward  crimi- 
nals, and  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  prac- 
tical to  punish  severely,  or  divine  to  forgive, 
-.\h  n  mercy  seems  to  beckon  with  authority. 
In  fact  there"  is  a  serious  side  to  Mr.  Marcin' s 
pi; -;  so  serious  that  the  audience  came  away 
impressed,  and  rather  subdued. 
It  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  entrust  a 
of    this   type   to   raw  players.      The   mis- 


take was  not  committed,  for,  although  we  who 
remain  in  San  Francisco  are  not  familiar  with 
the  players  chosen  by  Cohan  and  Harris,  their 
work  is  of  sterling  quality,  and  in  every  de- 
tail they  assist  in  the  conveyance  of  the 
illusion. 

Adeliha  O'Connor  plays  the  role  of  the 
nineteen-year-old  girl  tasting  of  her  first  great 
disillusion,  who  later  becomes  the  woman  of 
thirty  who,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  has 
built  up  a  new  and  happy  and  useful  life. 
Miss  O'Connor  is  a  careful  and  finished  act- 
ress of  the  restrained  school  of  emotional 
acting. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  suddenly  and 
unsuspectedly  entered  a  room  and  found  your- 
self facing  the  person  whom,  of  all  on  earth, 
you  most  dreaded  and  wished  to  avoid  ?  A 
person.  I  should  add,  whose  possible  non- 
recognition  of  you  circumstances  might 
favor.  I  think  most  of  us  would  do  as  Mar- 
garet did ;  we  would  be  frozen  into  a  state  of 
outward  immobility  and  inward  deadly  terror. 
This  is  what  Miss  O'Connor's  long,  silent, 
expressive  pose  conveyed.  This  one  instance 
gives  some  idea  of  with  what  admirable  dis- 
cretion and  competency  Miss  O'Connor  me: 
all  the  demands  made  upon  her  when  Mar- 
garet's later  troubles  began. 

D wight  A.  Meade  as  Jinimie.  the  young 
lover,  and  as  the  subdued  and  chastened 
Burke  of  later  years,  also  conveyed  valuable 
effects  by  a  poignant  quietude  of  manner. 

Hal  Mordaunt,  as  Carrol  the  sleuth,  in  spite 
of  some  slight  difficulty  in  articulation,  really 
helped  along  in  maintaining  the  company's 
high  standard  in  distinctness.  Mr.  Mordaunt 
adopted  a  very  good  manner  for  the  sleuth ; 
dry,    direct,    and    impersonal. 

While  there  are  no  actual  comedy  roles  in 
the  piece,  Clyde  Fogel,  in  the  character  of 
Edward  McClellan,  the  attorney,  was  afforded 
many  a  verbal  quip  and  crank  which  tickled 
the  audience  and  allowed  it  to  leaven  its  sym- 
pathy with  smiles.  Mr.  Fogel  is  possessed  of 
those  qualities  which  enable  a  player  to  merge 
humor  and  sympathy  in  nicel\  balanced  pro- 
portion, and  he  was  able  to  persuade  the  au- 
dience that  a  corporation  lawyer  can  have  a 
heart. 

Robert  Middlemass  was  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory in  the  role  of  the  husband,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  players  were  exact  in  interpreting 
the  intentions  of  the   author. 

There  is  excellent  stage  directorship  behind 
the  performance,  as  evidenced  by  details  in 
acting,  such  as  Watson  smiling  with  satisfac- 
tion over  the  praise  of  his  cocktail,  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  Edith  the  maid  conveyed 
to  her  mistress  the  recital  of  her  interview 
with  the  chauffeur,  the  careful  deference  of 
the  Jap  servant,  and  so  on.  The  Japs,  by  the 
way,  seem  to  have  come  in  our  drama  to 
stay.  They  sing  in  vaudeville,  act  in  the 
spoken  drama,  star  in  the  picture  plays,  and 
if  ever  war  should  break  out  between  us 
and  Japan — which  Heaven  forefend — those 
Japanese  resident  in  this  country  who  have 
entered  into  our  national  life  would  break 
their  young  hearts  over  the  termination  of 
their  striving  to  attain  to  Western  ideals. 

Messrs.  Cohan  and  Harris  have  very  wisely 
barred  the  outlining  by  their  press  agents  of 
the  plot  of  "The  House  of  Glass."  They  are 
right.  Press  agents  and  the  policy  that  in- 
spires the  selection  of  pictures  for  theatrical 
bill-posters  combine  to  deprive  the  theatre- 
goer of  his  justifiable  shocks  of  surprise.  The 
unexpected  is  the  very  pith  of  drama,  and  I 
am  heart  and  soul  with  Messrs.  Cohan  and 
Harris  in  their  new  policy.  Nevertheless  it 
bars  the  theatre  scribe  from  luxurious  dis- 
cussion of  the  play.  However,  the  thing  to 
do  with  as  absorbing  a  performance  as  "The 
House  of  Glass"  is  to  go  and  see  it  instead  of 
reading  about  it. 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  ORCHESTRA. 


The  San  Francisco  public  that  is  support- 
ing with  such  enthusiasm  the  local  symphony 
concerts  has  apparently  not  yet  been  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  wishing  to  make  compari- 
sons. That  will  come  in  time,  no  doubt,  but 
at  present  many  say,  a  thought  defiantly,  "The 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  is  good 
enough  for  me." 

And  so,  although  the  second  concert  of  the 
Minneapolitans  was  better  attended  than  the 
first,  neither  had  anything  like  the  patronage 
warranted  by  the  surpassing  merit  of  Emil 
Oberhoffer,  leader,  and  by  his  body  of  mu- 
sicians. 

Mr.  Oberhoffer  is  the  best  \et:  or,  no.  we 
do  not  concede  that  he  is  any  better  than 
Hertz,  but  fifteen  years'  leadership  over  prac- 
tically the  same  orchestra  tells.  Wonderfullv 
and  beautifully  is  the  volume  of  tone  blended. 
The  brass  is  pure  gold,  and  when  the  wood- 
notes  sing  we  hear  "The  horns  of  Elfland 
faintly    blowing." 

Temperamentally  there  is  marked  .affinity 
between  the  two  leaders,  although  they  are 
so  different  in  appearance.  Mr.  Oberhoffer 
looks  like  a  German  idealist.  Hertz  like  a 
hearty,  robust  materialist.     Yet  they  are  both 


inspired  and  poetic  in  their  interpretation  of 
masterpieces,  and  stand,  in  local  estimation, 
higher  than  the  various  leaders  whose  quality 
and  powers  we  have  judged  during  the  last 
two  years — the  two  most  vital  years  in  respect 
to  the  regnancy  of  instrumental  music  that 
San    Francisco   has   experienced. 

On  Friday,  during  the  execution  of  the 
"Symphony  Espagnole,"  we  had  a  prolonged 
enjoyment  of  the  fine  and  balanced  violin 
solos  of  Richard  Czerwonky,  who  is  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  that  mysterious  abstrac- 
tion called  temperament,  and  who  plays  with 
even  more  brilliancy  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  the  average  first  violinists  of  symphony 
orchestras. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  the  Minneapolis 
Orchestra  was  the  guest  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra,  which  repeated  the 
deeply  appreciated  programme  of  Wagnerian 
compositions.  The  visitors  poured  into  boxes, 
and  filled  up  rows,  and  there  was  a  tension  in 
the  air.  Hertz  was  on  his  mettle  and  became 
a  guiding  and  controlling  marvel.  Never 
have  we  seen  and  felt  him  as  such  a  sure- 
footed climber  of  the  mountain  heights  of 
inspiring  leadership.  For  that  we  can  thank 
Mr.  Oberhoffer,  whose  presence  was  a  chal- 
lenge, but  we  can  also  be  grateful  to  that 
eternity  of  youth  which  dwells  in  the  hearts 
of  true  artists. 


'THE  SNOW  QUEEN.' 


Local  child  drama  is  having  a  big  boost 
during  the  six  weeks  that  "The  Snow  Queen" 
is  to  have  a  bi-weekly  resurrection.  At  the 
auditorium  of  the  Girls*  High  School  the 
charming  play,  which  is  adapted  from  Hans 
Christian  Anderson's  fairy  story  by  Mrs. 
Gerda  Wismer  Hoffman,  is  making  its  un- 
erring appeal  to  childish  hearts.  Many  there 
are,  too,  of  the  grown-ups  who  feel  sympa- 
thetically interested  in  the  success  of  this 
fairy  drama,  for  those  who  have  the  good  of 
the  children  at  heart  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  tendency  of  thoughtless 
seniors  to  force  the  dramatic  enjoyments  of 
children  into  unnatural  grooves. 

Fairy  stories  are  the  poetry  of  childhood. 
They  appeal  to  a  child's  sense  of  the  marvel- 
ous, of  beauty,  and  of  mystery,  and  lend 
wings  to  the  young  imagination.  They  are 
the  child's  melodrama,  and  romance,  and  re- 
fresh the  eager  child  heart  by  opening  up 
magical  vistas  of  imaginary  delights.  And 
yet,  except  for  "A  Daughter  of  Neptune"  and 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Gods,"  both  of  which 
were  written  to  order  around  Annette  Keller- 
mann's  feats  in  swimming,  I  have  only  once 
see  fairy  drama  in  the  "movies."  That  was 
"Snow  White,"  and  both  the  children  and  the 
grown-ups  loved  it  and  wanted  more. 

And  "The  Snow  Queen'"  was  adapted  to  the 
stage  by  one  who  shows  a  similar  understand- 
ing of  children's  tastes  and  requirements. 
The  play  also  is  beautifully — almost  too  beau- 
tifully— set  and  costumed,  and  sung  and  acted 
so  well  that  criticism  hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
There  is  only  one  real  defect,  and  that  must 
be  laid  to  the  hall,  and  not  to  the  perform- 
ance or  the  production.  The  acoustics  are 
poorer  than  those  in  the  average  theatre,  and, 
consequently,  there  is  some  loss  of  the  dia- 
logue to  those  in  the  back  half  of  the  audi- 
torium. 

A  group  of  children  and  some  near  and 
some  actual  adults  are  the  performers,  among 
them  several  who  have  very'  pretty  singing 
voices.  Mrs.  Hoffman,  who  is  the  play 
writer,  stage  director,  dancing  and  vocal 
teacher,  costume  designer,  organizer,  and  gen- 
eral inspirer.  has  interested  the  best  talent  in 
her  work.  Fine,  sympathetic,  representative 
women  have  offered  aid  and  comfort.  Mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra make  up  a  smaller  orchestra,  efficiently 
led  by  Rudolf  Seiger.  The  piece  is  called  "a 
children's  fairy  music  drama,"  and  has  a  de- 
lightfully appropriate  musical  setting  which 
was  composed  for  it  by  Miss  Abbie  Gerish 
Jones.  C.  F.  Rosa,  the  teacher  of  Mr. 
Nieblas,  scene-painter  of  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, has  emerged  from  his  retirement  and 
painted  five  sets  for  the  five  acts,  and  painted 
them  with  love,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
fantastic,  unconventional,  fairy-tale  beauty  of 
his  work.  It  has  artistic  merit,  and  yet  it  is 
characterized  by  the  simplicity  necessary  to 
please  the  children.  How  they  must  love  the 
interlacing  boughs  that  make  a  frame  of 
beauty  and  mystery  for  the  Flower  Witch's 
garden,  and  the  snow-covered,  winding  path 
that  leads  from  the  Wood  of  the  Crows  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Princess.  How  they  love 
these  sounding  fairy-tale  catchwords :  the 
Witch,  the  Flower  Fairies,  the  Robbers'  Den. 
Truly,  it  is  "dear  old  stories  told  once 
more,''  and  with  all  the  snowy  background  of 
Scandinavian  fairy  lore  to  set  off  the  pretty 
marvels  that  they  so  love.  The  apparition  of 
the  misty  Snow  Queen  outside  the  great  win- 
dow and  seen  against  the  white,  wintry  set- 
ting, the  silver-haired  grandmother  benign- 
antly  smiling  upon  the  youthful  flock,  the 
robbers'  den,  with  its  legendary  witch,  and  the 
black-bearded,      piratical-looking      trio,      the 


lovely  human  flowers,  dancing  and  blooming 
in  the  Flower  Witch's  garden,  the  black  crows 
strikingly  silhouetted  against  a  snowy  land- 
scape, and,  finally,  the  magical  beauty  en- 
compassing the  Snow  Queen  in  her  palace  all 
ringed  and  rayed  with  the  encircling  splendor 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  all  this  makes  one  long 
to  see  the  children  in  different  sections  of 
the  city  have  a  chance  to  see  a  fairy  drama 
produced  under  such  ideal  conditions.  It 
would,  however,  necessitate  a  frightful  ex- 
pense to  take  down  and  place  again  the  beau- 
tiful sets.  However,  there  is,  it  seems,  a 
prospect  that  there  may  be  Sunday  afternoon 
performances.  If  so.  it  is  safe  to  predict  a 
pilgrimage  of  children  and  their  parents  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  for  "The  Snow  Queen" 
will  find  an  advertiser  in  every  one  that 
sees  it.  Josephine   Hart  Phelps. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Oakland. 

Horace  Britt,  the  brilliant  violoncellist  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  will 
be  the  soloist  of  the  second  concert  of  the 
Oakland  series,  which  will  be  given  at  the 
Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre  on  Friday 
evening,  February  23d,  under  the  direction 
of  Alfred  Hertz.  Eritt  will  give  Bruch's  "Kol 
Nidrei"  with  the  orchestra. 

Conductor  Hertz  particularly  excels  as  an 
interpreter  of  Brahms,  so  the  knowledge  that 
the  orchestra  will  play  Brahms*  First  Sym- 
phony is  certain  to  be  received  with  pleasure. 
Beethoven's  Overture  No.  3,  "Leonore,"  and  ' 
Strauss'  "Death  and  Transfiguration"  will  also 
be  given.  The  latter  created  a  literal  sensa- 
tion as  presented  by  Hertz  recently. 

-•♦»■ 

Josef  Hofrnann.  Master  Pianist. 

Lovers  of  piano  music  are  awaiting  with 
interest  the  coming  of  Josef  Hofrnann,  the 
master-pianist,  whose  wonderful  playing  with 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  here  last 
season  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  three 
years  since  Hofrnann  has  been  heard  here 
in  recital. 

Two  entirely  different  programmes  will  be 
given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday 
afternoons.   March   4th   and   11th. 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

QOURSES  parallel  with  the 
beit  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St.  Marks',  St. 
Paul's.  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young   Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and   August 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bide.  Higgins  Bldg. 


Angel 

Daily  at  4:00  p.  m. 
Takes  you  to — 

Los  Angeles 


Furnishes  the  only 
thru  sleeper  ser- 
vice between  here 
and  San  Diego 

The  Saint 

— brings  you  back 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY.  Gen'l  Ast. 

673  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry 
Phone  Kearny  4980 
F.  L.  HANNA.  Gen'l  Ast. 
1216  Broadway.  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet. 

That  superb  chamber  music  organization, 
the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  will  give  its  second 
concert  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  this — 
Saturday — afternoon,  February  17th,  at  2:30. 
presenting  a  programme  of  quite  unusual  in- 
terest, the  special  feature  being  the  first  per- 
formance in  any  city  outside  of  New  York 
and  Boston  of  the  new  "Quartet"  by  Ernest 
Bloch.  The  critics  of  these  two  cities  pro- 
nounce the  composition  the  greatest  effort  in 
the  line  of  chamber  music  since  Brahms. 

Mr.  Bloch's  composition  is  distinctly  He- 
braic in  character,  and  is  descriptive  of  the 
sufferings,  trials,  and  hopes  of  the  Jewish 
race.  It  is  a  "Quartet"  that  has  a  deep  in- 
ner meaning  and  is  in  a  class  quite  by  itself 
— a  really  new  and  a  really  great  composi- 
tion. With  it  will  be  given  a  cheerful  "Quar- 
tet" by  "Papa"   Haydn. 

The  farewell  Flonzaley  programme  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon  "at  the  same  hour. 
On  this  occasion  the  "Quartet"  in  A  minoi 
by  Schubert,  and  the  "Quartet"  in  D  major 
by  Glazounow,  the  Russian  master,  will  be 
played  as  only  the  Flonzaleys  can  play  them, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  afternoon  will  be  three 
short  pieces  for  string  quartet  by  the  ultra- 
modernist,  Stravinsky.  The  work  is  still  in 
manuscript.  The  first  movement  embodies  the 
spirit  of  the  dance,  the  third  the  spirit  of 
religious  melody,  while  the  second  is  a  mu- 
sically fantastic  and  bizarre  sketch.  The 
three  works  are  classified  as  modern  gems. 

Tickets  for  both  concerts  are  now  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kobier  & 
Chase's.  Box-office  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Hall 
on   Sunday  after   10  a.  m. 


prime  favorite  with  theatre-goers,  and  her 
Margaret  Case  will  long  remain  a  memory 
with  local  admirers  of  the  very  best  quality 
of  acting.  Robert  Middlemass.  Clyde  Fogel. 
Charles  Reigel,  Dwight  Meade,  Amelia 
Meyers,  Bertram  Millar,  Hal  Mordaunt,  Sonia 
Jasper,  William  T.  Hayes,  and  Louise  Laskin 
are  other  members  of  this  excellent  company 
who  have  established  themselves  as  players  of 
far  above  the  average  in  talent.  "The  Houst 
of  Glass"  terminates  its  engagement  at  the 
end  of  next  week. 


"  The  House  of  Glass"  at  the  Columbia. 

"The  House  of  Glass"  inaugurated  the 
spring  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  last 
Monday  evening,  and  the  outlook  is  bright 
for  the  most  brilliant  dramatic  engagement 
enjoyed  in  this  city  for  many  days.  Cohan 
and  Harris,  always  most  dependable,  are  spon- 
sors for  this  excellent  production,  and  it  did 
not  need  a  New  York  reputation  to  insure 
its  success  in  San  Francisco  after  its  first 
performance.  "The  House  of  Glass"  comes 
near  to  solving  the  age-old  problem  of  play- 
wrights by  exciting  all  the  emotions  without 
the  aid  of  the  detestable  villain  or  any  sug- 
gestion of  a  sex  problem. 

Miss    O'Connor    has    thus    early    become    a 


::  SCOTTISH  RITE  HALL 

Van  Ness  at  Sutter 

THE  = 


Flonzaley  Quartet 

This  SATURDAY  AFT.,  FEB.  17.  at  2:30 

First  time  here  of  the  wonderful  Quartet  by 
Ernest  Bloch  and  a  Haydn  gem. 
Tomorrow.  SUNDAY  AFT.,   FEB.   18,   at   2:30 

Quartets  by  Schubert,  Glazounow  and  Stravinsky 
Tickets   $2.00,   $1.50,  and    $1.00.   at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  arid  K  ohler  &  Chase's 

MASON  £  HAMLIN  PIANO. 


Louis  Graveure 

Belgian  Baritone  Extraordinary 


Programme:  of  German.  French 
and  English  Songs 


Next  WEDNESDAY  Night,  FEB.   21.   at   8:15 
and   SATURDAY  Afternoon,   FEB.  24,  at  2:30 

Tickets  $2.00.  $i  ..50  and  $1 .00  at  above  box- 
offices.        STEINWAY  PIANO  I'sED. 

Coming— JOSEF  HOFMANN,  Master- Pianist, 
COLUMBIA  THEATRE,  Sunday  Afts.,  March  4 
and  11. 


GALA  CONCERT 

CAVALIERI 


MURATORE 

FRANK  W.  HEALY  presents 

World's  Most  Beautiful  Soprano 
World's  Most  Emminent  Tenor 

SMALLEST  PRICES 

SOc  75c,  SI,  Sl.SO,  S2 

GREATEST  CONCERT 

Sunday  Aft,  Feb.  25,  2:30  p.m. 

AUDITORIUM 

TICKETS  READY  MONDAY  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase.  Palace  and  St. 
Francis  News  Stands. 


MEBgjiARDEN 

America's  Largest  and  Finest 

I  C*  17      D  I  TVT  IT    Phone  West  363 

1  \~,  JL      IS.  1  IN  IV   Sutter  and  Pierce  Sts. 

GENERAL    ADMISSION    25     CENTS 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 

$1.00  Per  Hour— Half-Hour  SOc 
Event   for.  Next    Week— HOCKEY   TUESDAY 
See  the  Great  Games  of  Hockey  Every  Tues- 
day   Evening. 


"Experience"  to  Stay  for  Another  Week. 

The  success  of  "Experience."  George  V.  Ho- 
bart's  modern  morality  comedy-drama,  on  its 
return  engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre  was  so 
great  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  engagement  to  be  extended  for  one  week 
longer,  commencing  Sunday  night,  February 
18th,  and  including  Sunday  night,  February 
25th.  when  the  engagement  of  "Experience" 
will   positively  terminate. 

There  will  be  a  bargain  matinee  on  Wednes- 
day and  a  special-priced  matinee  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Those  who  wish  seats  will  do  well 
to  secure  them  as  early  as  possible,  as  again 
last  week  hundreds  were  unable  to  secure  seats 
because  of  the  enormous  crowds  attracted  to 
the  Cort  Theatre  to  see  "the  most  wonderful 
play  in  America." 

William  Elliott,  F.  Ray  Comstock,  and 
Morris  Gest,  the  producers,  have  brought  back 
the  same  famous  New  York-Boston  "Experi- 
ence"' organization  seen  here  before,  with  its 
cast  of  eighty-two  noted  players  and  its  galaxy 
of  beautiful  young  girls.  The  play  is  given 
in  ten  vivid  and  spectacular  scenes  and  is 
said  to  be  the  most  lavish  stage  production 
of   recent   years.       

Orpheum  Road  Show. 

The  Orpheum  Road  Show,  which  opens  next 
Sunday  matinee,  is  under  the  direction  of 
Martin  Bee!:,  who  has  given  it  his  special 
attention. 

It  is  headed  by  the  Greater  Morgan 
Dancers,  the  outgrowth  of  Marion  Morgan's 
Art  Dancers.  Marion  Morgan,  without  the 
aid  of  an  endowed  imperial  ballet  school,  has 
assembled  an  organization  and  produced  a 
series  of  dances  that  compare  favorably  with 
anything  that  has  been  presented  in  this  coun- 
try. Her  Roman  Ballet  is  in  three  episodes. 
The  first  is  a  living  replica  of  Tadema's 
famous  painting,  "The  Spears."  The  second 
is  an  idea  of  her  own  based  on  an  old  Roman 
legend.  The  final  episode  is  a  mythological 
story  in  pantomime,  set  to  music  which  is 
interpreted  by  sixteen  dancers.  Twenty-five 
people  are  concerned  in  this  wonderful  Terp- 
sichorean  production. 

Maurice  Burkhardt  will  present  "The 
Thief,"  which  is  none  other  than  himself. 
Blanche  Merrill  has  provided  Mr.  Burkhardt 
with  his  burglar's  kit  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
cidedly unusual  love  story  in  which  the  lyrics 
are  particularly  clever  and  the  rendition  per- 
fect. 

Frances  Nordstrom  and  William  Finkham 
will  appear  in  a  quaint  and  clever  comedy 
written  by  Miss  Nordstrom,  entitled  "All 
Wrong." 

Hans  Hanke,  a  concert  pianist  of  great 
virtuosity,  who  hails  from  Moscow  and  has 
played  with  brilliant  success  in  the  leading 
European  capitals,  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance in  this  city. 

Beatrice  Herford  will  give  new  charac- 
terizations; Florenz  Ames  and  Adelaide  Win- 
throp  will  appear  in  their  diverting  skit, 
"Caught  in  the  Jamb,"  and  Haruko  Onuki,  the 
Japanese  prima  donna,  will  be  heard  in  new 
songs. 

Benny  and  Woods  are  two  young  musicians 
who  excel  on  the  violin  and  piano.  They 
chiefly  confine  themselves  to  popular  melodies 
and  always  meet  with  enthusiastic  recogni- 
tion. 

Ben  Ryan  and  Harriette  Lee,  singing  and 
dancing  comedians,  recently  scored  a  tre- 
mendous hit  in  New  York.  Miss  Lee  is  an 
eccentric  comedienne  of  rare  ability  and  Mr. 
Ryan  is  original,   clever,  and  creative. 

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

A  most  pretentious  and  well-staged  musical 
comedy  heads  the  bill  at  the  Pantages  The- 
atre starting  Sunday  matinee.  "The  Red 
Heads"  is  a  novelty  in  the  idea  of  having  the 
many  young  ladies  in  the  cast  chosen,  not 
only  for  their  beauty  and  cleverness,  but  also 
for  their  dazzling  reddish  hair.  They  tell  an 
interesting  story,  combining  into  it  a  delight- 
ful vein  of  comedy  and  some  very  well  ar- 
ranged and  rendered  singing  and  dancing 
numbers.  William  K.  Saxton,  the  well- 
known  comedian  and  producer,  is  featured  in 
the  act. 

Verna  Mersereau  and  company  in  "A  Ro- 
mance of  Old  Egypt."  present  a  dancing  act 
which  can  not  fail  to  appeal  to  lovers  of  art 
and   classic  dancing. 

"The  Two  Jolly  Fellows,"  Herbert  and  Den- 
nis, are  a  pair  of  genuine  funmakers.  They 
are  also  very  clever  mimics  and  linguists. 


The  Exposition  Jubilee  Four  in  their  sing- 
ing of  the  ever-popular  plaintive  "darkie" 
melodies  are  said  to  be  hard  to  beat. 

"Hip"  Raymond,  the  clown,  and  a  natu- 
rally clever  pantomimist,  seems  to  have  the 
faculty  of  obtaining  fun  out  of  ordinary  tables 
and  chairs,  and  his  nonsensical  antics  are  said 
to  keep  the  audience  amused  from  the  time 
he  appears  on  the  stage. 

The  extra  added  attraction  will  be  the 
world's  famous  Wirth  Family,  late  features 
of  the  Barnum  &  Bailey  circus.  May  Wirth. 
who  is  a  member  of  the  troupe,  is  recognized 
as  the  champion  equestrienne  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  fine  act  and  one  that  will  appeal  to 
all  tastes. 

Dorothea  Spinney  at  the  Columbia. 

Next  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  20th.  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  Dorothea  Spinney,  the 
classical  tragedienne,  who  created  quite  a 
furor  when  she  appeared  at  the  same  theatre 
a  few  weeks  since,  will  essay  another  Greek 
drama  in  the  unusual  manner  made  interest- 
ing by  her.  On  the  coming  occasion  Miss 
Spinney  will  present  "The  Hippolytus"  of 
Euripides,  and  at  the  request  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  her  admirers  will  repeat  the  artistic 
triumph  called  "Poses  from  Greek  Vases"  to 
flute  accompaniment. 

Miss  Spinney's  art  has  awakened  much  in- 
terest here.  The  player  has  by  sheer  force 
of  personality  and  ability  won  a  distinct  tri- 
umph, and  on  Tuesday  will  undoubtedly  be 
greeted  by  a  big  audience.  Seats  are  now  on 
sale   at   50   cents,    75   cents,   and   $1. 


Rose  Stahl  Coming  Soon. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  Rose  Stabl's 
tremendous  success  on  the  stage  is  her  study 
of  human  nature.  Probably  there  is  no  act- 
ress today  who  takes  a  more  vital  interest  in 
her  sex.  She  has  made  a  study  of  girls  in 
all  walks  of  life,  and  when  she  portrays  a 
character  she  simply  lives  the  role.  So  natu- 
ral was  Miss  Stahl  in  "The  Chorus  Lady"  that 
people  who  saw  her  across  the  footlights 
somehow  associated  her  with  the  character. 
They  could  not  believe  that  Miss  Stahl  in 
real  life  was  other  than  the  slangy  chorus  girl. 
So  it  was  with  Maggie  Pepper.  She  made  her 
auditors  feel  that  she  was  really  the  down- 
trodden saleslady  in  a  department  store.  In 
"Our  Mrs.  McChesney"  again  Miss  Stahl  has 
an  opportunity  to  portray  a  character  worth 
while,  and  she  is  so  artistic  in  the  role  that 
one  feels  Edna  Ferber's  Emma  McChesney 
really  lives.  Miss  Stahl  will  bring  "Our  Mrs. 
McChesney"  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Monday,  February  26th. 


Lina  Cavalieri  and  Lucien  Muratore  to  Appear. 

Tickets  will  go  on  sale  Monday  at  the  box- 
offices  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  £ 
Chase's,  and  at  the  news-stands  of  the  hotels 
Palace  and  St.  Francis  for  the  joint  concert 
at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  Sunday,  February 
25th,  of  Lina  Cavalieri,  pronounced  the  most 
beautiful  and  fascinating  lyric  soprano  of  the 
modern  operatic  stage,  and  Lucien  Muratore, 
the  French  tenor,  and  the  most  astonishing 
artist  that  this  generation  has  beheld. 

Either  one  of  these  artists,  appearing  un- 
aided and  alone,  would  he  sufficient  to  fill  the 
Auditorium.  Together  they  should  draw  a 
crowd  such  as  San  Francisco  has  seldom  seen. 
Therefore  it  is  suggested  that  those  who 
would  secure  the  choicest  seats  be  at  the  box- 
offices  early. 

For  fear  our  public  has  permitted  Lina 
Cavalieri's  fame  as  a  beauty  to  overshadow 
her  as  a  singer,  let  it  be  known  that  she  is 
gifted  with  a  beautiful  lyric  soprano  voice, 
youthful,  fresh,  and  velvety,  of  extraordinary 
range  and  flexibility.  She  has  triumphed  in 
the  great  opera  houses  of  Milan.  Naples,  Lon- 


EYEXT  SUPREME! 
CORT    THEATRE.  Com.  FEB.   26 

ONE    WEEK    ONLY 

BOSTON-NATIONAL  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

A    NATIONAL    INSTITUTION 
MAX     RABIXOFF,     Managing     Director 

Mon..  Feb.  26,  '-TOSCA,"  with  Villain, 
Zenatello,  Baklanoff;  Tues.,  Feb.  27,  "IRIS." 
with  Miura,  Chalmers.  Leveroni.  Kittay;  Wei, 
mat.,  Feb.  28.  "LA  BOHEME,"  with  Teytc, 
Riegelman.  Gaudenzi.  Chalmers;  Wed.  eve, 
Feb.  28,  "AIDA,"  with  Villani.  Zenatello,  Gay, 
Baklanoff,  Mardones:  Thms..  Mar.  1.  "MME, 
BUTTERFLY,"  with  Miura,  Marlin.  Marr, 
Leveroni;  Fri.,  Mar.  2,  "FAUST,"  with  Riegcl- 
man,  Martin,  Mardones;  Sat.  mat.,  Mar.  3, 
"IRIS,"  with  Miura.  Chalmers,  Leveroni,  Kit- 
tay; Sat.  eve..  Mar.  3,  "LA  BOIIEME."  with 
Tote.  Riegelman,  Gaudenzi,  Marr. 
Scale  of  Price* 

Orchestra  seats,  $5;  Balcony  (1st  8  rows), 
S3;  Balcony  (next  8  rows),  $2;  Galiery  (1st 
7   rows),  $1. 50;   Gallery    (next   8   rows),    $1. 

Boxes  (seating  8),  $48:  boxes  (seating  6), 
$36;    Loges    (seating   5),    $30. 

Address  all  Mail  Order?.  Communications 
and  Subscriptions  to  WILL  L.  GREENBAUM, 
care  of   Sherman.    Clay   &    Co.,    S.    F. 

Seats  Now  Selline 

at    Sherman,    Clay    &   i  Cort    Theatre 

beginning    Thursday.     Feb.    22 

NOTE — This    attract!*  icar    in    no 

t  than   S  an    F  ranch  irthern  ann 

Central  California. 


San  Francisco 
H  ea  dq  uart  era 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each  with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

"TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
*■  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  aato  bos  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


don,  Paris,  Warsaw,  St.  Petersburg,  and  at 
the  Metropolitan  and  Manhattan  opera  houses 
in    New    York. 


In  an  appeal  made  by  Queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land for  comforts  for  British  soldiers  and 
sailors  she  states  that  in  twenty-six  months 
the  guild  bearing  her  name  has  sent  out  a 
total  of  3,990.784  garments. 


SYmphMY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

9th  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  FEB.  18,  at  2:30  Sharp 
PROGRAMME; 

Borodin Symphony  No.  2,  B  minor 

Georg  Schumann. ..  ."Yariations  and  Double 

Fugue  on   a   Merry   Theme'* 

Strauss Love  Scene  from  "Feuersuot" 

Prices — Sunday,  SOc,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
except  concert  day;  at  Cort  Theatre  concert 
day  only. 

Next— Sun.,    Feb.  25,  8th  "POP"  Concert. 


Q 


RPHFTIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IUIU.UU1  B«t»eoi  State.  udPo.,1] 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ez'ery  Day 
ORPHEUM  ROAD  SHOW 

Direction  Mr.  Martin  Beck 
THE  GREATER  MORGAN"  DANCERS  in  a 
Historical  Ballet  in  Tree  Episodes — 25  People; 
MAURICE  BURKHART  in  "The  Thii-i": 
FRANCES  NORDSTROM  and  WILLIAM 
PINKHAM  in  "All  Wrong";  HANS  HANKE, 
tiie  Eminent  Concert  Pianist;  BEATRICE 
HERFORD,  Society's  Exclusive  Entertainer; 
HARUKO  ONUKI,  the  Japanese  Prima 
Donna;  AMES  and  WINTIIROP  in  "Caught 
in  a  Jamb";  BENNY  and  WOODS,  Ten  Min- 
utes of  Syncopation;  BEN  RYAN  and  HAR. 
RIETTE  LEE  in  "You've  Spoiled  It." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c.  50c.  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays).  iOc, 
25c,   SOc.     Phone— DOUGLAS   70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^"^ 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sta. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Frantlin  150 


Nightly,    Including    Sunday 

Matinees   Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Second  and   Last  Week  Begins    Mon..    Feb.    19 

Cohan    and    Harris'    Sensational    Hit 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  GLASS" 
VIVID— VIBRANT— VIRILE 

Be;t  Seats  at  Wed.    Mat..  $1 
Tues.     Mat..    Feb.    20— DOROTHEA    SPIN- 
NEY  (Classical   Tragcdie  ublc  bill. 

Mon.,    Feb.    26— ROSE    STAHL    in    her    new 
comedy,  "OUR   MRS.    McCHESNEY." 


CfJR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d    and    POSITIVELY    FINAL    WEEK 
Begins   Sunday   Night   Feb.   18 
i  Time    Sunday    Night,    Feb.    25 

William    Elliott,    F.    Ray    Comstock   and   Morris 
Gest    Present 
"EXPERIENCE" 
NOT  a  Motion  Picture  But  the  Most  Wonder- 
ful   Play    in    America 
Nights,    50c    to    $J:    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $1.50; 
Wed    mat.    and    special    mat. 
Washington's    Birthday. 

.      0 
NATIONAL   GRANi»   OPERA   CO. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


•the  keii  in: 

Vividly    Colored    Musi 


HERBERT   and    DENNIS:    HIP    RAYMOND; 
VERNA  MERSEREAU  and  Company;   EXPO- 
SITION    ICISILEF.     FOUR;     First     Chapter. 
KINGDOM." 

Extra    Added    Feature 
WIRTH    FAMILY 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  unreconstructed  male  will  feel  a  cer- 
tain sanctified  calm  stealing  over  him  as  he 
reads  Mr.  Simeon  Strunsky's  art.cle  on  The 
Psychology  of  Shopping"  in  the  current  issue 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Imagine  the  pleasure 
of   the    convicted   criminal   who    is   invited   to 


peruse    a    discussion 


the    burglarious    in- 


choice  is  final?  Perhaps  the  matter  is  worth 
some  investigation  by  our  sociologists  if  they 
have  the  courage.  At  least  it  is  worth  the 
attention  of  down-trodden  male  persons  who 
are  tired  of  living  in  a  sort  of  feminine  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  "where  every  prospect  pleases 
and   only  man  is  vile." 


stincts  of  judges;  or  of  the  schoolboy  who 
hears  an  argument  on  the  causes  of  ignorance 
among  professors;  or  of  the  night-life  votary 
who  is  asked  to  explain  the  depravity  of  re- 
formers. They  will  be  delighted,  not  so  much 
by  the  accusations  that  are  implied  as  by  the 
exquisite  assumptions  of  guilt,  by  the  fact 
that  these  derelictions  form  the  starting  point 
of  the  disquisition  instead  of  its  goal,  its  base 
line  instead  of  its  destination.  For  Mr. 
Strunskv  does  not  ask  if  women  are  lacking  in 
the  moral  sense.  He  asks  why  they  are  lack- 
ing in  the  moral  sense,  and  of  course  that  is 
a  very  different  thing.  It  accounts  for  the 
joy  that  he  will  give  to  the  unregenerate  male 
who  has  been  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  pil- 
lory of  feminine  disapproval,  the  target  of 
feminine  admonitions  and  reproaches,  that  he 
almost  feels  as  though  he  lived  there. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  follow  Mr.  Strunsky 
through  the  ramifications  of  his  argument. 
He  deals  with  the  whole  question  of  shop- 
ping, and  he  does  it  soberly  and  judicially, 
as  befits  so  great  a  theme.  It  is  what  he 
says  about  the  "system  of  purchase  with  a 
previso"  that  attracts  us,  the  system  that  is 
epitomized  by  the  suggestions  of  the  wise 
saleswoman,  made  invariably  at  the  right  psy- 
chological moment,  "And  you  can  always  ex- 
change it."  This  usually  comes  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  shopper  is  comparing  her  pres- 
ent sense  of  acquisition  with  the  reaction 
that  she  knows  will  come  in  front  of  the 
mirror  at  home  or  in  the  cold  light  of  the 
morning  after. 

The  system,  says  Mr.  Strunsky,  is  immoral, 
and  its  effect  on  the  nature  of  woman  is 
"baneful."  It  strikes  at  the  sacred  principle 
of  the  inviolability  of  contract.  The  man  is 
trained  to  understand  that  he  must  do  what 
he  has  promised  to  do  and  that  his  transac- 
tions are  irrevocable.  A  penalty  is  attached 
to  a  change  of  mind,  and  it  must  always  be 
paid.  The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
trained  to  the  constant  performance  of  actions 
that  she  subconsciously  intends  to  undo.  She 
is  taught  to  close  her  eyes  to  finalities.  She 
has  an  abiding  conviction  that  she  will  not 
keep  what  she  buys,  but  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing else.  The  result  is  a  nickering  of  the 
will,  a  mistiness  of  intention,  a  future  that  is 
always  cloudy  and  shadowy.  Says  Mr.  Strun- 
sky: 

Woman  begins  shopping  in  the  certainty, 
which  is  almost  part  of  her  fate,  that  her 
choice  will  be  bad,  but  that  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, since  she  can  always  send  the  things 
back.  You  see  at  once  how  utterly  destruc- 
tive this  must  be  of  all  moral  standards.  It 
means  living  in  a  world  of  free  choice  where 
the  sinner  is  not  in  the  least  handicapped 
against  the  saint.  The  woman  who  chooses 
wisely  and  once  for  all  is  no  better  off  than 
the  woman  who  keeps  on  exchanging  things 
until  she  is  satisfied.  Consider,  now,  what  it 
would  mean  to  this  world  if  men  went  at  their 
day's  work  every  morning  saying,  "I  know'  I 
shall  make  a  mess  of  it."  Consider  what  it 
would  mean  if  McLoughlin  said  to  himself, 
"Of  course  I  shall  lose  the  first  set,  but  then 
we  can  play  it  over  till  I  win."  Consider 
what  it  would  mean  if  Dr.  Mayo  were  to  say, 
"I  know  this  major  operation  is  going  to  be 
a  failure,  but  we  can  always  bring  the  patient 
to    life   again." 

It  takes  a  penetrating  intellect  such  as  our 
own  or  Mr.  Strunsky's  to  trace  the  ramified 
results  of  the  "you  can  always  exchange  it"' 
method.  What  sincerity,  what  force,  asks 
Mr.  Strunsky,  can  there  be  in  woman's  de- 
mand for  equality  so  long  as  she  continues 
to  live  in  a  weird  and  mysterious  world  of  her 
own  in  which  consequences  do  not  follow 
upon  acts,  in  which  mistakes  need  not  be  paid 
for,  in  which  it  does  not  matter  whether  you 
go  downstairs  or  upstairs,  in  which  the  wages 
of  sin  are  not  death,  "but  a  transfer  slip 
which  you  present  at  a  little  window  in  the 
rear  of  the  store"  ? 

Is  it  not  indeed  true  that  women  have  been 
taught  to  carry  the  "you  can  always  exchange 
it"  principle  into  the  wider  relationships  of 
life.  If  they  may  buy  a  dress  with  the  almost 
certainty  that  they  will  want  to  exchange  it 
next  morning,  why  should  they  not  marry  a 
husband  with  the  same  undercurrent  of  ex- 
pectation that  he  can  always  be  exchanged  if 
he  should  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  satisfac- 
tory in  the  morning  light?  And  of  course 
he  will  not  be  so  satisfactory,  not,  at  least, 
if  b  j  shaves  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  or 
leaves  his  loathsome  garments  where  she  can 
see  them  before  she  has  her  breakfast.  Why 
sh  aid  she  not  carry  the  same  principle  into 
r.li  -)f  her  new  activities,  perpetually  actuated 
!  ;       he    conviction    that   it    does    not    matter 

mch  what"  she  does  since  she  can  always 
undo    it,    what   she   says  because   she   can    al- 

ays  unsay  it,  what  she  chooses  because  no 


The  recent  death  of  President  Arthur's 
youngest  sister,  Mrs.  McElroy,  calls  up  mem- 
ories of  the  notable  era  in  our  national  his- 
tory during  which  she  became  prominent.  As 
President,  Arthur  resolved  from  the  start  that 
he  would  set  up  an  impenetrable  barrier  be- 
tween his  public  and  his  private  affairs.  In 
the  former  he  regarded  all  his  fellow-citizens 
as  entitled  to  their  interest;  the  latter  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  concern  of  himself,  his 
family,  and  their  personal  friends,  and  of  no 
one  else.  This  was  a  complete  reversal  of 
precedent  (says  a  writer  in  the  Nation). 
From  Jackson's  time  down  the  Presidents' 
families,  sometimes  by  preference,  sometimes 
through  indifference,  sometimes,  doubtless,  be- 
cause they  felt  that  endurance  was  a  price 
they  were  bound  to  pay  for  their  exalted  sta- 
tion, had  been  treated  as  if  they  were  every- 
body's property,  and,  by  an  odd  vagary  of  the 
democratic  theory,  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
an  idle  popular  curiosity  to  an  extreme  which 
would  have  made  the  champions  of  royalty 
wince.  What  clothes  they  wore,  and  how 
much  these  cost ;  what  foods  they  ate ;  what 
luxuries  they  indulged  in ;  how  they  spent 
their  leisure  hours  ;  the  smart  things  said,  and 
the  mischievous  pranks  played  by  the  children, 
furnished  daily  texts  for  description  and  com- 
ment in  print,  every  incident  being  spread  out 
with  a  fluid  richness  of  detail  that  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  family  would  have  been  re- 
sented as  an  impertinence.  In  his  determina- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  everything  of  this  sort, 
the  President  had  in  Mrs.  McElroy  the  most 
efficient  of  allies;  for  she  was  not  only  deft  in 
diverting  the  gossip-mongers  from  their  quest, 
but  so  tactful  in  her  methods  that  the  diver- 
sion gave  no  ground  for  grievance.  The 
young  people  of  the  household  were  never  ob- 
trusively in  evidence  ;  no  lay  sermons  on  the 
domestic  problems  of  the  day,  the  sphere  of 
woman,  or  the  rearing  of  children  in  a  rose 
garden  of  culture,  issued  from  her  part  of  the 
premises ;  and  the  finest  monument  to  Mrs. 
McElroy's  reign  in  the  White  House  is  found 
in  the  fact  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
example  she  set  has  been  followed  ever  since. 
From  Arthur's  time,  moreover,  dates  the 
first  serious  consideration  of  a  scheme  for  a 
general  overhauling  of  the  old  building  to 
adapt  it  to  modern  needs.  The  President  and 
his  sister  were  not  permitted  to  carry  their 
plans  very  far;  but  it  is  significant  of  their 
spirit  that  the  one  thing  which  they  did  ac- 
complish was  the  screening  off  of  the  corri- 
dor behind  the  north  vestibule,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  occupants  of  the  parlors  from  the 
inspection  of  every  person  who  came  to  visit 
the  President  in  his  office,  which  was  then 
in  the  second  story.  The  screen  disappeared, 
of  course,  when  the  sweeping  renovation  was 
made  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration,  but 
in  the  interval  it  served  very'  well  the  pur- 
pose of  family  privacy  for  which  it  was 
erected. 


"The  Jibways  want  to  borrow  our  car  to- 
night." "I  admire  their  nerve."  "You 
haven't  heard  the  worst."  "Well  ?"  "They 
also  want  to  know  if  we'd  object  to  their 
pasting  a  label  over  our  monogram." — Bir- 
m high a m    Age-Herald. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Keeley 
Treatment 


For  the  cure  of 

LIQUOR  and 
DRUG  HABITS 
and  NERVOUSNESS 


The  most  scientific  and  successful  ever 
administered.  Modern  home  comforts. 
Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  envelopes. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 

2420  Webster  St.,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 
Phone  Fillmore  3963 

( Endorsed  by  I".  S.  Government.) 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  m  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


a 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


U 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"El  Paso  Route"- 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


•Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil -Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

"Can  you  tell  mc,"  said  the  court,  address- 
ing Enrico  Ufuzzi,  under  examination  at 
Union  Hill,  New  Jersey,  as  to  his  qualifications 
for  citizenship,  "the  difference  between  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?"  "Yezzir,"  spoke  up  Ufuzzi  promptly. 
"King,  he  got  steady  job." 


For  three  weeks  he  had  borne  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  annual  cleaning  without  a  murmur. 
Then  his  patience  gave  way.  "And  you," 
sobbed  his  wife,  "you  used  to  tell  me  I  was 
your  queen."  "Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  wild 
glare  in  his  eyes;  "but  when  a  man  finds  his 
queen  has  used  his  best  tobacco-jar  for  pale 
oak  varnish  and  his  meerschaum  pipe  for  a 
tack-hammer  he  begins  to  grasp  the  advan- 
tages  of   a    republic." 


The  pretty  girl  of  the  party  was  bantering 
the  genial  bachelor  on  his  reasons  for  re- 
maining single.  "Mo-oo,  I  never  was  exactly 
disappointed  in  love,"  he  meditated.  "I  was 
more  what  you  might  call  discouraged.  You 
see,  when  I  was  very  young  I  became  very" 
much  enamored  of  a  young  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance; I  was  mortally  afraid  to  tell  her 
of  my  feeling,  but  at  last  I  screwed  up  my 
courage  to  the  proposing  point.  I  said,  'Let's 
get  married.'  And  she  said,  'Good  Lord ! 
Who'd  have  us?'  " 


Xot  long  ago  the  editor  of  an  English  paper 
ordered  a  story  of  a  certain  length,  but  when 
the  story  arrived  he  discovered  that  the  au- 
thor had  written  several  hundreds  words  too 
many.  The  paper  was  already  late  in  going  to 
press,  so  there  was  no  alternative — the  story 
must  be  condensed  to  fit  the  allotted  space. 
Therefore  the  last  few  paragraphs  were 
cut  down  to  a  single  sentence.  It  read  thus: 
"The  earl  took  a  Scotch  highball,  his  hat,  his 
departure,  no  notice  of  his  pursuers,  a  re- 
volver out  of  his  hip-pocket,  and,  finally,  his 
life." 


It  was  the  first  week  that  the  Smiths,  who 
had  fallen  heir  to  considerable  property,  had 
been  in  their  new  home.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
giving  a  dinner  party,  with  the  fond  hope 
that  from  this  occasion  she  would  be  fairly 
launched  in  society.  "Lena,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith  to  her  new  cook,  "be  sure  to  mash  the 
peas  thoroughly  tonight."  "What  ma'am  r" 
exclaimed  the  amazed  cook.  "Mash  the 
peas?"  "Yes,  that  is  what  I  said,  Lena,  mash 
the  peas,"  repeated  the  mistress.  "It  makes 
Mr.  Smith  very  nervous  at  dinner  to  have 
them  roll  off  his  knife." 


A  group  of  Northerners  at  a  hotel  in  Louis- 
ville were  poking  fun  at  the  partiality  of 
Soutnerners  for  the  titles  of  "Colonel," 
"Major,"  and  "Judge."  "What  is  a  colonel 
hereabouts?"  asked  one  of  the  group,  and 
there  immediately  followed  a  discussion. 
Finally  a  colored  attendant  was  drawn  in. 
"Well,  gents,"  said  the  negro,  "dere's  lots  of 
Ways  to  answer  dat  question.  Ise  knowed 
folks  what  was  born  kunnels — it  jest  run  in 
de  blood  foh  ginerations.  An'  Ise  knowed 
folks  who  was  jest  app'inted  to  be  kunnels. 
An"  jit  others  was  made  kunnels  by  bein'  kind 
to  niggehs.  Why,  gents,  any  man  dat  gives 
me  a  dollah  is  a  kunnel  to  me  hencefo'lh 
foheveh." 


Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  of  New  York  tells 
mis  story  of  himself:  "Not  long  ago  a 
mother  of  one  of  my  pupils  came  to  me  and 
said:  'Doctor,  how  could  you  speak  to  my 
little  daughter  so  cruelly?  She  came  home 
in  tears,  and  never  wants  to  go  back.'  'What 
on  earth  did  I  say  to  her  ?'  I  asked  in  aston- 
ishment. 'You  told  her  if  she  didn't  come 
oftener  you  would  throw  her  in  the  furnace,' 
the  accusing  mother  asserted.  I  thought  it 
over,  much  puzzled,  and  then  I  recalled  that 
what  I  really  did  say  was  this  :  'If  you  are 
not  more  regular  in  attendance  I  shall  have 
to  drop  you   from  the  register.'  " 


Eight-year-old  Jack  was  a  handsome  young- 
ster. Naturally  all  the  ladies  who  saw  him 
wanted  to  kiss  him,  but  Jack  was  not  old 
enough  to  appreciate  his  privileges.  One 
afternoon  several  friends  of  his  mother  called, 
and  they  all  kissed  him.  Later  on  he  went  to 
the  pictures,  and  instead  of  his  pet  cowboy 
scenes  the  films  were  all  of  a  sentimental  de- 
scription. Young  Jack  returned  home  pretty 
well  tired  of  the  whole  tribe  of  women.  To 
cap  the  climax  his  mother  said  to  him  that 
evening  when  he  was  sent  to  bed :  "Give 
mother  a  kiss,  dear."  Jack  looked  appeal- 
ingly  toward  his  father  and  said:  "Dad,  for 
goodness  sake,  kiss  this  woman  !" 


cently.  Day  after  day  Janet  and  her  father 
went  sight-seeing,  always  together.  The  girl's 
aunt,  noticing  this  one  day.  suggested  that 
she  let  her  father  go  downtown  alone  occa- 
sionally, and  added,  jokingly,  "Men  do  not 
like  to  have  women  always  tagging  along." 
"Ay,  ahntie,  but  he  wahnts  me,"  explained 
Janet,  earnestly.  "He  can  not  thole  to  stir  oot 
o'  the  hoose  his  lane.  Ye  wadna  believe 
hoo  fasht  he  is  onywhere  wi'oot  me.  Ye  see, 
fait  her  taa'ks  sic  braid  Scoatch  that  stranger 
folk  dinna  ken  what  it's  aboot,  an'  I  hae  tae 
gang  wi'  him  tae  dae  the  converrsin'." 


John    Mcintosh     and    his    daughter    Janet, 
from   Canada,  visited  relatives   in   Detroit  re- 


Little  as  he  was,  Edward  knew  a  lot  about 
fathers,  especially  his  own  father,  so  he  ap- 
proached the  difficult  question  on  hand  du- 
biously. "Father,"  he  said,  "John  Burton  is 
going  to  have  a  birthday  party  next  week, 
and  he  said  he  was  goin'  to  invite  me.  And 
I've  got  to  take  him  a  present."  "A  present?" 
snorted  Edward's  father.  "What  for?"  "Be- 
cause I  must,"  said  Edward.  "All  the  kids 
take  presents."  "That's  all  nonsense,"  de- 
clared father.  "Every  day  or  two  it  is  a 
present  here  or  a  present  there.  If  you  can't 
be  invited  without  taking  a  present  you'd  bet- 
ter not  go."  Edward  made  no  reply.  The 
next  day  his  father  regretted  his  hasty  words 
to  his  unhappy-looking  little  son.  "Edward," 
he  said,  "I  bought  a  couple  of  books  tonight 
for  you  to  take  to  John's  party."  "It's  too 
late  now,  father,"  said  Edward  gloomily.  "I 
licked   him   today   so   he   wouldn't   invite   me." 


slag; 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Preparedness. 
Primitive  Habagag-Ag, 

Equally   primitive   Ub, 
Occupied  caves  in   primordial 

Neither   was  counted   a  dub. 
-\gawuk  lived  in  the  slime, 

Hairy   and    hard   and  grim; 
Ub  said,  "I'm  peaceful  and  wealthy,  so  I'm 

Perfectly    safe    from    him." 

(Ag  whittled   clubs   with  a  vim.) 

Agawuk  gathered  his  gang. 

Went  on  the  trail  one  day 
Empty  of  belly  and  sharkish  of  fang, 

Looking    for    loot    and    prey. 
Deftly   hit  Ub  on   the  head. 

Put  all  his  wealth  in  a  bag, 
Fought  with  his  family,  left  them  for  dead. 

And  hastened  away  with  the  swag. 

(Nobody  bothered  Ag.) 

Times  haven't  changed  since  then; 

True,   we  have  learned  new  tricks: 
Dresses  for  women  and  trousers  for  men, 

Rifles  instead  of  bricks; 
But  when  at  last  you  see 

Issues  come  to  the   rub, 
Tell  me,  which  would  you  rather  be, 

With,  or  without,   a   club? 

Habagag-Ag,  or  Ub? 
—F.    Gregory   Hartswick,   in   Leslie's    Weekly. 


Envy. 
We    wandered    in    the    country,    did    the   little   boy 

and  I, 
(But  this  was  in  the  summer  when  the  days  were 

warm  and  dry.) 
We  strolled   along  the  brooklet,   and   we  sat  upon 

a    log, 
And  I  told   him  how  a  poliywog  at  last  became  a 

frog. 

I  pointed  out  the  tadpoles,  as  they  wiggled  in  and 

out, 
Explaining    to    him    how    the    transformation    came 

about; 
And   he  looked  upon  the  wrigglers  with  a  sort  of 

glad  surprise, 
And    the   light   of   speculation   was   a-shining   in   his 

eyes. 

"Why  do  they  wiggle  so?"  be  asked,  and  frowned 

a  puzzled   frown; 
"Because,"  I  said,  "until  they're  frogs,  they  never 

can   sit  down. 
Until  their  tails  drop  off,  and  till  their  legs  begin 

to    sprout, 
There's   nothing   else    for    them    to    do    but    wiggle 

all  about." 

"I   wish,"  exclaimed  the  youngster,  as  he  shied  a 

skipping  stone, 
"That    little    boys    were    tadpoles    until    they    were 

fully   grown! 
I'd  wiggle  in  the  river,  and  you'd  croak  upon  the 

bank, 
And  you  could  never  spank  me — 'cause  there'd  be 

no    place    to    spank!" 
— Ted   Robinson,    in    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 


Fourteen  thousand,  six  hundred  per  cent,  is 
a  pretty  high  rate  of  rent!  But  it's  just 
what  you  pay  when  you  hand  the  cloakroom 
pirate  a  jitney  for  watching  your  hat  for  an 
hour.  Do  you  get  us?  Well,  it's  just  like 
this:  When  you  pay  10  cents  for  the  loan 
of  a  dollar  for  a  year,  you  pay  10  per  cent. 
But  if  you  pay  10  cents  for  the  loan  of  a  dol- 
lar for  a  day,  you  pay  365  times  as  high  a 
rate  or  3650  per  cent.  It's  just  the  same  way 
with  your  $3  hat.  When  you  pay  5  cents  on 
it  for  an  hour  you  are  paying  the  rate  of  $438 
a  year,  counting  only  twelve  business  hours  a 
day.  And  this  is  at  the  rate  of  14,600  per 
cent.  Tell  this  to  the  cloakroom  girl  today 
and  get  her  "comeback."  But  don't  blame  us 
if  she's  a  bit  snippy. — Worcester  Post. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Katherine  Haines  Hell- 
mann  and  Mr.  Thorp  Sawyer  was  solemnized  at 
high  noon  Wednesday  in  Stanford  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Palo  Alto.  Rev.  D.  Charles  Gardner 
officiated.  Mr;.  Francis  Berndt  was  her  sister's 
matron  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Roberta  Hellmann,  Miss  Dorothy  Berry,  Miss  Ruth 
Redfield,  and  Miss  Louise  Hellmann.  Miss  Nancy 
Hellmann  and  Miss  Doris  Daniels  were  the  flower 
girls.  Mr.  Brooke  Wright  was  Mr.  Sawyer's  best 
man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Atherton  Macon- 
dray.  Mr.  Arthur  Tones,  Mr.  Stewart  Hellmann, 
Mr."  Thomas  Chime,  Mr.  Percy  Gallegos,  and  Mr. 
William  Thayer.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Hellmann.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sawyer  will   reside  in   Chile. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marguerite  Meberim  and 
Mr.  Harold  Meek  was  solemnized  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Merrill,  on 
Seventeenth  Avenue.  Rev.  Henry  Stark  read  the 
marriage  service.  Mr.  Meek  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Horry  W.  Meek  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  William 
Volkmann  and  of  Mrs.  Stewart  Hawley.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meek  will  reside  at  "The  Orchards,'"  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Horry  Meek  in  Hayward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Xickel  were  hosts  at  an 
informal  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home 
on  Laguna   Street. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Xuttall  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Frank  Winn. 

Miss  Marita  Rossi  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  including 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Coleman.  Jr.,  Mr.  Victor  Cooley,  Mr.  Robert 
Weber,    and    Mr.    Tames    Kuhn. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Porter  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  residence  on  Franklin  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss    Marie   Hathaway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday   at   the    Burlingame   Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  .Tackling  gave  a  din- 
ner recently  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  compliment- 
ing Mrs.  Arthur  Miles.  Those  bidden  to  greet  the 
guest  of  honor  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley 
Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge, 
and   Mr.    Philip   Westcott. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sinsheimer  gave  a  dinner  Wednes- 
day evening  at   the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Miss    Beatrice    Nickel    entertained    informally    at 
luncheon   Tuesday   at  the   Woman's   Athletic    Club. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph    D.    Grant    entertained    a 
group  of  friends  at  luncheon   on   Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Xewhal!  gave  an  in- 
formal tea  Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  in 
San  Rafael  in  honor  of  Miss  Constance  Russeli. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  apartments  on  Puweli 
Street,  complimenting  Mrs.   John    Cushing. 

Miss  Gwladys  Bowen  gave  a  theatre  party  Mon- 
day afternoon,  her  guests  later  gathering  for  tea 
at   the    Town    and    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening   at   her   home    on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mrs.  Den- 
nis Searles,  Mrs.  James  A  Black.  Mrs.  Latham 
McMullin,  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tuckei .  Mrs.  SiSas 
Palmer,  Mrs.  "George  D.  Lyman,  Mis.  George  T. 
Cameron,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoli,  Mrs.  John 
Lawson,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Har- 
ris, Mrs.  Raymond  Wilson,  Mrs.  Oscar  Long,  Mrs. 
Julian  Thorne.  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Liverraore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Knowles  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Lilienthal  gave  a  dinner-dance 
recently  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Katherine  Solomons  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lilienthal. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Kauf- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milton  Esberg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Ackerman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Samuels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newton  Bissinger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lilienthal, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Haas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Sinsheimer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Levy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurance  Strassburger,  Dr.  Harry  Weil  and 
Mrs.  Weil,  Miss  Dorothy  Marcuse,  Miss  Helen 
Forman,  Miss  Miriam  Gerstle,  Miss  Victoria 
Lilienthal,  Miss  Rosalie  Hausman,  Miss  Pauline 
Lilienthal,    Mrs.    J.    Grenauer,    Dr.    Adoiph    Baer, 


Mr.  John  Lilienthal,  Mr.  Robert  Hyman,  Mr.  Max 
Lilienthal,  Mr.  Frederick  Wolfsohn,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Lilienthal,  Dr.  Julian  Wolfsohn,  Mr.  John 
Levison,  Mr.  James  Schwabacher.  Mr.  Frederick 
Bissinger,  and  Mr.  Walter  Heller. 

Miss  Edith  Slack  gave  a  tea  Thursda>  after- 
noon  in  honor  of  Mrs.   Waiter   McLeod. 

Mrs.  Norval  Lane  Nokes  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Miss  Marion  Fitz- 
hugb. 

Dr.  Walter  Chidester  and  Mrs.  Chidester  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country    Club. 

Mr.  Robert  Weber  gave  a  dance  Saturday  even- 
ing in  honor  of  Miss  Elena  Eyre.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Casey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Mon- 
tague, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Bruce  Tinning, 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder, 
Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Jean 
Wheeler,  Mr.  James  Kuhn.  Mr.  Herman  Phleger, 
Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Pinckard, 
Mr.  Edward  Hills,  Mr.  Carl  Martin,  and  Mr.  \  ic- 
tor   Cooley. 

Miss  Leonora  Armsby  gave  a  dinner  and  the- 
atre   party    on    Friday    evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  dance  Satur- 
day  evening  at   the   Burlingame   Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Franklin  Street 
in  honor  of  Miss  Marie  Hathaway  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las    Short. 

Mrs.  Harry  HeasJey  Fair  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Woman's 
Athletic    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  gave  a  dinner 
Friday,  evening  at  their  home  on  Divisadero  Street 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Hunt, 
Jr.  The  guests  included  Captain  Conger  Pratt  and 
Mrs.  Pratt,  Captain  John  Burke  Murphy  and  Mrs. 
Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  and 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    Lloyd   Baldwin. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker,  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker.  Mrs. 
Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pills- 
bury,  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  William  II.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron.  Mrs.  Algernon  Gib- 
son. Mrs.  Harry  Stetson,  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt.  Mrs. 
John  S.  Drum,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  and  Miss 
Lily    O'Connor. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  last  Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
George  Hood,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Aimer 
Newball,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor.  Mrs, 
Benjamin    Dibblee,    and    Miss    Jean    Boyd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbol  C.  Walker  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Thursday,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  William  H.  Bartlett  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Taylor,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Fiier.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster 
Dutton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl. 
Mr.  Stanford  Gwin,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Wichman. 
Mrs-  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Arthur   Miles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  gave  a 
luncheon  last  Tuesday  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  in  compliment  to  M.  Stephane  Lauzanne 
and    Mme.    Lauzanne. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Haldimand    Putnam    Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  gave  a  supper- 
dance  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Ethel  Lilley. 

Miss  Mary  Boardman  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  compli- 
menting Miss  Helen  St.  Goar.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Chauncey  Boardman  chaperoned  the  affair, 
the  guests  including  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy,  Miss 
Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Ruth  Welch,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hunt,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Carolin  Cam- 
bron.  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss 
Ethel  Lilley.  Miss  Alice  Kceler.  Mr.  Harry  Evans, 
Mr.  Charles  St.  Goar,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans,  Mr.  Guy  McFarlane,  Mr.  James 
Kuhn,  Mr.  Gloucester  Willis,  Mr.  William  Veech, 
Mr.  Emir  Allen.  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  Mr.  Dearborn 
Clark,    and    Mr.    Walter    Hush. 

Miss  Beatrice  Simpson  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at 
her  borne  in  Oakland  for  Miss  Josephine  John- 
son. 

Mrs.   John   Burke  Murphy  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
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at  the  Town  and  Country'  Club  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  H.  Conger  Pratt,  the  guests  including  Mrs. 
Jarius  Moore,  Mrs.  Lovell  Langstroth,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and  Miss  Louise 
Boyd. 

Mrs.   Edgar  Preston  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Friday   at   her  apartments   on    Powell   Street. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californiaus : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Hunt,  Jr.,  are  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  at  their  home 
on  Divisadero  Street,  having  arrived  recently  from 
New    York. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Hellmann  returned  Monday  to 
her  home  in  Palo  Alto,  after  a  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  with    Mrs.  John   D.    Tailant. 

Major  Haldimand  P.  Young,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Young  left  Friday  for  the  East,  where  they  will 
reside   permanently. 

Mr.  Jerome  Landfield  left  Monday  for  Port- 
land   for   a   visit   of  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  George  Hood  is  visiting  her  sister.  Mrs. 
Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale,  at  her  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Solo- 
mons returned  recently  from  a  sojourn  of  several 
days  at   Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville  have  icturned  from 
Honolulu  and  are  guests  at  ihe  home  of  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville's  parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edgar   J.    De    Pue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber  have  gone 
to   New    York    for  an  indefinite  sojourn. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie  has  returned  to  her  borne  on 
Jackson    Street,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Splivalo  have  been  pass- 
ing several  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  have  closed  their 
apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  and  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  left  Wednesday 
for   Coronado    for   a   visit   of   several    weeks. 

Mrs.  Louis  Gassner  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Palace  Hotel  from  a  visit  to  New 
York. 

M.  and  Mme.  Stephaue  Lauzanne,  who  have 
been  visiting  in  San  Francisco,  returned  Friday 
to    their    home    in    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore,  who  have  beeu 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  since  their 
return  from  their  wedding  trip,  left  Saturday  for 
San    Mateo  to  take  possession  of  their  new  home. 

Miss  AHene  EdoiT  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Piedmont  from  a  visit  in  Pittsburg  with  hci 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Porter    Baldwin. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  after  a  visit  of  several  months 
in   the    East. 

Captain  William  Montrose  Parker  and  Mrs. 
Parker  has  taken  a  house  in  San  Mateo  for  the 
remainder   of  the    winter. 

Miss  Phyllis  Widdons,  who  is  visiting  here  from 
her  home  in  Stockton,  passed  the  week-end  as  the 
guest  of  Miss  Elise  Bertheau  at  her  home  on 
Gough    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Slevin,  who  have  been 
visiting  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  have 
gone  to   San    Diego   for  the  late  winter  season. 

Mrs.  John  Cushing  left  Tuesday  for  New  York 
to  join   Mr.   Cushing. 

Miss  Marita  Rossi  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Menlo  Park,  after  having  passed  a  few  days  in 
San    Francisco  as   the   guest  of  Miss  Ruth   Welsh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings  are  passing  sev- 
eral days  at  Riverside  from  their  home  in  Los 
Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Leopold  Heebner  have 
arrived  from  New  York  for  a  visit  with  Mrs. 
Heebner's    mother.   Mrs.    Eugene   Bresse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  in  New  York 
and    Washington. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Hammond  have  been  spending  several  days 
in  Coronado,  having  gone  south  last  week. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  returned  Monday  to  her 
home  on  Webster  Street,  after  a  sojourn  in  New 
Yorki 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michaels,  who  have  been 
at  Palm  Beach  and  in  New  York  for  several  weeks, 
have  returned  to  their  apartments  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis. 

Mr.  Frederick  Perkins,  Jr.,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing bis  parents.  Colonel  Frederick  Perkins,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  returned  Wednesday  to  his 
home  in   Southern    California. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Fogarty,  who  has  resided  in 
Los  Angeles  since  her  marriage,  is  at  present  the 
guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  James  Frier,  at  the 
Presidio. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  left  last  week  for  Coronado. 

Major  Sydney  A.  C Ionian,  who  has  been  stay- 
ing at  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia  for  some 
weeks,  has  been  joined  by  Mrs.  Cloman  and  their 
niece.    Miss   Natalie    Campbell. 

Mrs.  Frank  West  has  gone  to  New  York  for  a 
brief  visit. 

Mr.  Mark  L.  Requa  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Amy  Requa,  left  Saturday  for  New  York,  where 
they   will    remain    until    the   spring. 

Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Swinnerton  passed  the  week-end  in  Los  Gatos 
as   the   guests   of   Dr.    Harry    Tevis. 

General  Charles  A.  Taylor  has  arrived  from  his 
home  in  Boston  for  a  visit  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.    Horace    Davis    Pillsbury. 

Surgeon  E.  Grahame  Parker  and  Mrs.  Parker 
have  returned  to  San   Francisco  from  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanhope  Wood  Nixon  are  spend- 
ing their  honeymoon  in  the  Bermudas. 

Miss  Gladys  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Noel  Sullivan 
left  Thursday  for  Washington  to  join  Senator 
James  D.  Phelan  and  Miss  Mary  Phelan. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Newball  of  2950  Pacific  Avenue  is 
entertaining    her    brother-in-law    and    sister,    Judge 
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An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  and  Managing  Director 


Everett  Allen  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis,  from  Boston. 

Mrs.  William  Peachy  has  arrived  from  Seattle 
and  is  visiting  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris 
Meyerfelu. 

After  a  trip  from  Japan  to  China,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  John  Evers  are  established  in  Shanghai, 
where  Mr.  Evers  finds  the  architectural  work  of 
the    Orient    most   interesting. 
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BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hottl  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality. Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.  T.  ROBSON,  Mgr. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Mural  Cafe 

Dinner  a  la  Carte 

6  to  9  p.  m. 

Ferdinand  Stark's  Orchestra 


Dancing  in  Rose  Room 

9  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 

Except  Sunday 

Arthur  Hickman's  Orchestra 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  I 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 

HERMAN  HELLER  -  Dilator 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covei 
Also  a  la  Carte 
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OAKLAND 

Cj  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

<1  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD.  Manager 
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THE  MARDI   GRAS. 

The  thoughts  of  all  lovers  of  gayety  are 
turned  towards  the  Mardi  Gras,  the  big  event 
of  the  year  and  the  last  society  function  be- 
fore Lent,  which  will  take  place  Tuesday 
night.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  throng 
of  merrymakers  who  are  anxious  to  partici- 
pate it  has  been  found  necessary  to  erect  a 
temporary  structure  immediately  adjoining  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  on  the  Post  Street  side  and 
opening  into  the  hotel  through  the  Rose 
Room.  In  perfecting  a  scheme  that  will  show 
off  to  its  best  the  beauties  of  the  room  in  its 
Russian  dress  Edgar  Walter,  whose  genius 
originated  the  idea  of  "A  Night  in  the  Cau- 
casus," is  again  putting  to  the  test  his  re- 
markable artistic  ability-.  The  scene  will  be 
almost  barbaric  in  its  bizarre,  fantastic  colors, 
and  in  the  pageant  there  will  be  introduced 
a  number  of  Russian  musical  instruments  and 
also  Russian  wolf  hounds.  Czarina  Talbot 
Walker  and  her  royal  consort,  Edmunds  Ly- 
man, will  be  accompanied  by  the  court  ladies. 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney, 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Miss  Helen  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill, 
Jr.  The  men  of  the  court  will  include  John 
Farrott,  William  Parrott,  Archie  Johnson, 
Walter  Hush,  Edgar  Eyre,  Lansing  Tevis,  and 
Benson  Rose,  and  the  royal  pages  will  be 
young  Preston  Ames  and   William   Cheatham. 

Tickets  for  the  Mardi  Gras,  which  is  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  are 
$5,  and  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  Auxiliary  and  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis.  William  F.  Humphrey,  who  will  be 
the  floor  manager,  announces  that  this  year 
the  rule  prohibiting  unmasking  until  midnight 
will  be  rigidly  enforced. 


the  compositions  programmed  has  ever  been 
presented  before  in  San  Francisco.  Borodin, 
Georg  Schumann,  and  Richard  Strauss  are 
represented. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme,  Boro- 
din's Second  Symphony  in  B  minor,  is  thor- 
oughly Russian  in  character,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  composer's  best  work.  It  is 
in  four  movements.  It  was  this  ociuposition 
that   won   Liszt's   enthusiastic   praise. 

A  whimsical  and  jocular  work  is  Georg 
Schumann's  "Variations  and  Double  Fugue  on 
a  Merry  Theme." 

The  unique  programme  will  be  concluded  by 
the  love  scene  from  Richard  Strauss'  opera, 
"Feuersnot,"  symphonically  arranged  by 
Strauss  himself. 

The  next  event  on  the  local  calendar  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  will  be  the  eighth 
"pop"  concert,  scheduled  for  Sunday  after- 
noon, February  25th,  at  the  Cort,  under  Al- 
fred Hertz'  direction. 

A  novelty  for  this  affair  will  be  the  Bee- 
thoven trio  for  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
which  will  be  performed  by  Messrs.  Addi- 
I  mando,  Lombardi,  and  Schipilliti.  Here  is  an 
I  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of 
virtuosity  on  the  part  of  these  gifted  members 
of  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Hertz  has  invited  Walter  Handel  Thor- 
ley,  composer  of  "Macbeth,"  to  conduct  his 
own  number.  Thorley,  who  is  internationally 
noted  as  conductor,  composer,  and  organist, 
has  resided  in  Berkeley  for  the  past  year. 
Other  numbers  on  the  programme  are  Men- 
delssohn's music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Saint-Saens'  "Dance  of  the  Priest- 
esses of  Dagon"  and  the  "Bacchanale"  from 
"Samson  and  Delilah,"  which  represent  that 
composer  at  his  best,  and  Chabrier's  rhapsody, 
"Espana,"  a  highly  colorful  presentation  of 
Spanish   folk-tunes. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  delightful  programme  given  on  Friday 
by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Alfred  Hertz,  will  be  repeated  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  18th,  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre, as  the  regular  Sunday  concert  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  symphonies. 

So    far    as   musical    records    show,    none    of 
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The  Boston-Natiocal  Grand  Opera  Company. 
Opera  lovers  are  exhibiting  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  the  forthcoming  gala  week  of  opera, 
which  will  be  given  by  the  Boston-National 
Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
beginning  Monday  evening,  February  26th. 

The  high  standard  of  productions  given  by 
the  Boston  forces  is  well  known  to  San  Fran- 
cisco through  the  season  given  at  the  Cort 
last  March.  Managing  Director  Max  Rabinoff 
promises  even  more  brilliant  presentations 
this  year,  for  his  organization  is  even 
stronger  than  before. 

The  repertory  is  an  admirable  one,  and  the 
organization  boasts  of  such  international 
celebrities  as  Tamaki  Miura,  Luisa  Villani, 
Maggie  Teyte,  Maria  Gay,  Mabel  Riegelman, 
Giuseppe  Zenatello,  Riccardo  Martin,  Giu- 
seppe Gaudenzi,  George  Baklanoff,  Jose  Mar- 
dones,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  many  others 
equally  known.  There  are  175  persons  in  the 
company,  including  the  Boston  Opera  House 
orchestra  of  sixty,  which  will  be  conducted 
alternately  by  Roberto  Moranzoni  and  Ful- 
genzio    Guerreri. 

The  regular  box-office  sale  is  now  beiug 
conducted  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Tickets 
may  be  had  at  the  Cort  beginning  February 
22d.     The  prices  range  from  $1  to  $5. 

This  is  the  repertory :  Monday,  February 
26th,  "Tosca,"  with  Villani,  Zenatello,  Bakla- 
noff; Tuesday,  "Iris,"  with  Miura,  Kittay, 
Chalmers,  Lazzari ;  Wednesday  matinee,  "La 
Boheme,"  with  Teyte,  Gaudenzi,  Riegelman, 
Chalmers,  Lazzari ;  Wednesday,  "Aida,"  with 
Villani,  Zenatello,  Gay,  Baklanoff,  Mardones  ; 
Thursday,  "Madama  Butterfly,"  with  Miura, 
Martin,  Marr,  Leveroni ;  Friday,  "Faust," 
with  Riegelman,  Mardones,  Martin,  Marr  ; 
Saturday  matinee,  "Iris";  Saturday,  "La  Bo- 
heme." 


Weakfishine  Off  the  Point  at  Great  Killn  In  1880. 
The  blossoms  of  the  dawn  unfold 
Their  scarlet  petals  tipped  with  gold, 

Against  the  sombre  gray, 
And   spreading   out   and    rising   higher 
In    shafts    of    rosy-tinted    fire, 

Herald  the  opening  day. 

Across   yon   belt   of   stunted   pines 
The   glory  of   the  morning   shines 

And  floods  the  waves  with  light. 
While  overhead,   through   birds  of  doom 
Black   spirits  of  the  vanished   gloom 

Hover  in  circling  flight. 

Like  spires  the  rustling  poplars  stand — 
Grim  sentinels,  guarding  the  land 

Against    the    charging    foe, 
Whose   white-plumed   legions   ever   pour 
Upon  the  barriers  of  the   shore 

With  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow. 

I  sit  with   my  tossing  boat, 
Watching  a  tiny  painted  float 

Dancing  amidst   the   spray. 
It  seems  in  wild,  careless  giee 
To  mock  the  motion  of  the   sea, 

With  never-ceasing  play. 

Where  is  it  now?     Gone!     Vanished  quite. 
Drawn  down,  completely  out  of  sight. 

And  trailing  far   away; 
I    feel    the  joy  that   anglers   feel 
When  with  the  sharp  and  baited  steel 

They   strike    the   finny    prey. 

A  few  swift  darts,  a  sudden  splash, 
The   vision   of  a  silvery   flash. 

Glancing  above  the  foam; 
And  safe  beneath  the  basket  lid 
I  have  my  shining  treasure  hid. 

No    more   the   seas  to   roam. 

O!  glorious  days  of  June!     When  I 
Under  the  cloudless  summer  sky 

Basked  in  the  golden  sun, 
And  drank  such    draughts  of  joy  and  health, 
And  won  such  gifts  from  nature's  wealth 

That    life    seemed    just    begun. 

And  oft  on  weary  heart  and  brain 
In  hours  of  toil  or  hours  of  pain, 

The  dews  of  memory  fall; 
Again  the  breeze  blows  fresh  and   free. 
The   mellow  sunlight   floods  the  sea. 

And  still  small  voices  call. 

In  the  soft  rustling   of  the  leaves, 
In  the  low  murmur  of  the  waves, 

They    bid   me   hope  and   trust 
That   Nature's   God   will   grant   me  grace 
To  view  his  glories  face  to  face. 

When  heart  and  brain  are  dust. 

—F.   A.   Le  H.,   in   New    York   Situ. 
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VAN  NESS  AVE.  AT  GEARY 


Mrs.  Chauncey  Taylor. 
The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Benedict  Taylor  at  her  home,  Eighth  and 
Castro  Streets,  Oakland,  on  Saturday  night, 
February  10th.  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  was  ninety 
years  of  age,  was  the  widow  of  Chauncey  Tay- 
lor, one  of  the  California  pioneers  of  1849. 
She  leaves  two  sons,  William  Hinckley  Tay- 
lor and  Henry  Benedict  Taylor ;  five  grand- 
cniidren,  the  children  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Foote,  who  died  in  Hong  Kong  in 
1900,  and  one  great-grandchild,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Jackson  of  Oak- 
land. 


A  law  amending  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  has  been  passed  by  the  government  of 
Peru  to  relieve  special  conditions  that  have 
arisen.  Before  this  amendment  was  brought 
into  effect  it  was  possible  for  employers  of 
native  labor  to  pay  their  hands  in  food  and 
land.  Such  laborers  must  now  be  paid  in 
money. 


Last  August  a  man  in  Montana  trapped  a 
hawk.  He  released  it  after  attaching  to  its 
neck  a  small  bottle  containing  his  name  and 
address.  Word  has  just  come  to  him  that  the 
bird  was  killed  in  October,  near  Bogota,  the 
capital  of  the  South  American  republic,  Co- 
lombia. 


The  Muscle-Dancers. 
Tricked  out  with   glittering  gauds  and  garish  lace, 

With   eyes    too    spiritless    for    lips   so    red, 

Soul-agonized,    derision-surfeited. 
These  women  dance,   their  bodies  sensual   pace 
With    aching    repetition    shorn    of   grace; 

Spent     travesties     of    vouth — from    young    years 
fled— 

Dissembling  joy  to  frenzied  music  shed. 
The  curious  crowd  the  curious  out  of  place. 

Nay    save    your   sneers !      Judge    not,    for    you    see 
naught 
But  what  you  paid- to  see.     These  women  dwell 
In  censured  gloom  shut  out  from  lettered  thought. 
And  so,  before  you  stab  with  scorn,  'tis  well 
To  recollect  that  not  to  them,  but  you, 
Belongs  the  vice  that  custom  panders  to. 

— JVifa  Pierson. 
««» 

Louis  Graveure,  Belgian  Barlton. 

Next  Wednesday  night,  February  21st, 
Louis  Graveure,  the  most  sensationally  suc- 
cessful concert  singer  that  has  appeared  in 
this  country  for  many  years,  will  make  his 
debut  west  of  Chicago  at  Scottish  Rite  Au- 
ditorium at  8:15. 

Here  is  an  artist  who  embodies  every 
requisite  for  a  truly  great  singer.  Gifted 
with  an  unusually  beautiful  voice,  splendid 
musicianship,  quite  exceptional  interpretative 
powers,  and  a  magnetic  personality,  Mr. 
Graveure  holds  a  position  among  male  con- 
cert artists  such  as  Julia  Culp  and  Elena  Ger- 
hardt  do  among  women. 

The  second  and  last  Graveure  concert  will 
be  given  Saturday  afternoon,  February  24th, 
at  2:30. 

On  this  occasion  the  artist  will  make  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  a  set  of  five  Hungarian  folk- 
songs, besides  which  he  will  offer  numbers  by 
Liszt,  Schumann,  Hugo  Wolf,  Grieg,  Schu- 
bert, Debussy,  Reynaldo  Hahn,  Duparc,  Sid- 
ney Homer,  Bainbridge  Crist,  and  others. 

Tickets  are  to  be  had  now  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  8o«lt. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Boalt,  widow  of  Judge 
John  H.  Boalt.  to  whose  memory  she  built 
Boalt  Hall  at  the  University  of  California, 
died  at  Santa  Barbara  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 10th.  Mrs.  Boalt  had  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  in  search  of  health,  and  she  suc- 
cumbed there  to  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
heart.  Mrs.  Boalt  was  seventy-four  years  of 
age.  She  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1871 
with  her  husband,  when  he  opened  law  of- 
fices with  M.  M.  Estee.  Previously  he  had 
been  a  superior  judge  in  Nevada.  The  late 
Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis  was  their  only  chitd. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He — Do  you  think  your  father  would  con- 
sent to  ray  marrying  you?  She — He  might. 
Father's  so  eccentric. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

She — And  if  you  should  lose  your  wife, 
will  you  marry  me?  He — My  only  regret  is 
that  I  have  but  one  wife  to  lose  for  you! — 
Town  Topics. 

Hewitt — When  I  was  in  Kentucky  I  was  ar- 
rested for  violation  of  the  liquor  law.  Jewelt 
— How  was  that?  Hewitt — I  declined  to  take 
a   drink. — Puck. 

"Bobbie,  your  face  wants  washing.  Did  you 
look  at  it  in  the  glass  this  morning."  "No, 
mother,  but  it  seemed  all  right  when  I  felt  it." 
— New  York  Sun. 

A  North  subscriber  was  in  a  hurry  for  a 
Cadillac  number  and  she  said:  "Please  ring 
them  hard.  Central,  because  their  bell  doesn't 
ring.'" — Michigan  Belle. 

The  nervous  reciter  had  broken  down  in 
"The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  "Never 
mind,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  his  kindly  hostess. 
"Just  tell  us  the  story  in  your  own  words." — 
Judge. 

The  Sweet  Young  Thing  approached  the 
famous  horticulturist  gushingly.  "Tell  me," 
she  begged,  "the  best  way  to  distinguish 
the  poisonous  fungi  from  the  edible."  "Eat 
'em,"  was  the  curt  rejoinder. —  The  Tourist. 

"I  think,  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Barton,  "I'll  ask 
those  new  people  next  door  to  take  dinner 
with  us  tonight."  "What  for?"  asked  her  hus- 
band. "Well,  the  butcher  left  their  meat  here 
by  mistake,  and  I  think  it  seems  only  fair." — 
New  York  Times. 

The  quiet-looking  boy  at  the  foot  of  the 
class  had  not  had  a  question ;  so  the  teacher 
propounded  him  this  one :  "In  what  condi- 
tion was  the  patriarch  Job  at  the  end  of  his 
life  ?"  "Dead,"  was  the  calm  response. — 
Providence  Journal. 

Editha  was  admiring  her  new  summer 
frock.  "Isn't  it  wonderful,"  she  said,  "that 
all  this  silk  comes  from  an  insignificant 
worm !"  "Editha,  is  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
your  father  in  that  way  ?"  her  mother  in- 
quired reproachfully. — New  York  Times. 

Louise  was  naughty  all  day,  while  Marga- 
ret's conduct  was  most  upright.  At  bedtime 
the  mother  said  to  Margaret,  "You  were  such 
a  comfort  to  me  today  when  Louise  was  so 
trying."      Margaret    at    once    dropped    on    her 
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knees  and  prayed,  "O  Lord,  bless  Louise  and 
make  her  as  good  as  me — if  you  can." — Har- 
per's Monthly. 

Friend — I  suppose  deafness  is  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  you?  Deaf  Man — Occasionally. 
Last  night,  for  instance,  I  danced  with  a  most 
charming  young  lady,  and  I  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  know  whether  she  compared  my 
dancing  to  a  "zephyr"  or  a  "heifer." — New 
York   Times. 

Mistress  and  maid  were  engaged  in  a  battle 
of  tongues.  "How  dare  you  talk  to  me  that 
way?"  the  mistress  demanded.  "I  never  heard 
such  impudence.  You  have  a  lot  of  nerve  to 
call  yourself  a  lady's  maid."  "I  don't  call  my- 
self that  now,  ma'am,"  came  the  sardonic  re- 


_ 


ply,  "but  I  was  a  lady's  maid  before  I  got 
this  job." — New  York   Times. 

Fond  Mother — Dorothy,  if  you  are  bad  you 
won't  go  to  heaven.  Don't  you  know  that  ? 
Little  Dorothy — Well,  I've  been  to  the  circus 
and  the  Chautauqua  already.  I  can't  expect 
to   go   everywhere. — Orange  Peel. 

"It  would  save  us  much-needed  floor  space 
and  considerable  money  if  more  of  our 
woman  customers  would  use  the  stairway 
when  going  up  only  one  flight,"  said  the  de- 
partment store  manager.  <(I  wish  I  knew  of 
some  way  to  make  'em  do  it."  "Why  not  take 
the  mirrors  out  of  the  elevators  and  put  'em 
on  the  stairs?"  suggested  his  bright  assistant. 
— Buffalo  Express. 
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General  Funston. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  career  more 
marked  by  romantic  interest  and  romantic  achieve- 
ments than  that  of  General  Frederick  Funston.  The 
native  endowment  of  the  man  was  extraordinary — a 
restless  spirit,  great  hardihood  of  body,  a  mind  of  singu- 
lar energy  and  brilliancy,  with  a  propensity  to  reckless 
and  even  desperate  adventures.  Associated  with  these 
qualities  there  was  in  General  Funston  that  which  is 
not  common  to  men  of  his  spirit  and  type,  namely,  solid 
principles  and  sound  character.  Adventurer,  soldier  of 
fortune — all  this  Funston  was.  But  he  was  no  Dugald 
Dalgetty.  He  enlisted  in  many  causes,  but  in  none 
which  did  not  make  appeal  to  his  sense  of  right. 

Funston's  activities  in  the  fifty-one  years  of  his  life 
were  amazingly  varied.  He  was  in  turn  a  college  stu- 
dent, a  reporter,  an  editor,  a  war  correspondent,  a  rail- 
road conductor,  a  miner,  an  unattached  adventurer  in 
far-away  lands,  an  officer  in  the  insurgent  army  of 
Cuba,  an  organizer  and  trainer  of  recruits,  a  colonel 
of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  service,  and  a 
general  officer  of  the  regular  American  army.  He 
was  at  the  front  of  every  movement  of  our  armv 
this  twenty  years  past.     In  each  of  these  occupations 


Funston  distinguished  himself  by  his  energy,  his  hardi 
hood,  his  genius  for  command.  The  records  of  our 
military  service  have  no  more  thrilling  chapter  than 
that  which  tells  of  his  exploits  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  including  the  capture  of  the  bandit  chief,  Agui- 
naldo. 

Tame  as  has  been  the  career  of  our  army  in  recent 
years,  there  always  seemed  something  for  Funston  to 
do — something  for  which  he  was  better  fitted  than 
other  men.  It  was  Funston  who  was  sent  in  command 
of  the  adventure  upon  Vera  Cruz.  Again  it  was  Fun- 
ston who  was  sent  to  organize  and  administer  the  rough 
work  of  invading  Xorthern  Mexico.  It  happened  by 
chance  that  Funston  was  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California  at  the  time  of  our  earthquake  and 
fire;  and  none  who  witnessed  the  operations  of  the 
military  upon  that  occasion  will  ever  forget  the  prompt- 
ness, the  resolution,  the  thoroughgoing  efficiency  of  the 
big  little  man  in  command. 

General  Funston  was  fond  of  San  Francisco  and  San 
Francisco  was  fond  of  him.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
visitor  here,  and  the  place  he  called  home  was  in  the 
foothill  region  beyond  the  bay  near  San  Leandro.  His 
family  has  lived  here  at  times  when  he  was  out  of  the 
country  on  special  services.  His  childien  were  born 
here.  It  was  Funston's  plan  in  the  years  to  come,  when 
he  should  retire  from  active  service,  to  make  his  home 
here. 

A  brave,  a  capable,  an  eminently  useful  man  has  gone 
untimely  out  of  the  world. 


Peace  or  War? 

Three  weeks  after  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  is  still 
in  the  balance.  The  Washington  government,  hope- 
ful that  it  may  not  have  to  proceed  to  extremes, 
is  waiting  until  an  "overt  act"  shall  be  committed, 
choosing  not  to  so  regard  the  killing  by  drowning  or 
exposure  of  some  five  or  six  American  sailors  and 
horse  tenders  employed  on  British  vessels  sent  to  Daw 
Jones'  locker  by  submarines.  The  Berlin  government 
is  playing  for  time — and  quite  successfully.  It  has 
asked  for  an  interchange  of  views,  with  the  stipulation 
that  it  would  not  consider  any  proposal  limiting  its 
lawless  campaign.  This  has  been  refused  by  President 
Wilson,  there  being  obviously  no  ground  for  parley 
while  the  German  government  insists  upon  the  full 
measure  of  its  ruthless  programme.  In  the  meantime 
several  small  American  ships  have  passed  through  the 
interdicted  zone  with  an  impunity  which  implies  that  for 
the  present  at  least  Germany  is  playing  up  to  American 
sentiment.  Thus  matters  stand  as  we  write  on  the 
21st.  . 

The  practical  issue  now  before  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment relates  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  respect 
to  American  ships  doing  business  with  the  countries 
Germany  is  attempting  to  isolate.  Under  the  unre- 
stricted campaign,  accepting  the  Berlin  declaration — a 
declaration  which  Germany  specifically  declines  to 
modify — at  its  face  value.  American  ships  are  exposed 
to  extreme  hazard.  Shall  the  United  States,  asserting  its 
right  to  free  navigation  of  the  seas,  maintain  this  right 
by  arming  its  merchant  ships?  To  do  this,  it  has  been 
asserted,  would  be  an  act  of  war.  Xot  to  do  it  is  to 
yield  to  the  German  threat  and  practically  to  enforce 
an  embargo  upon  American  commerce  with  Europe. 
Many  shipowners  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  if  the 
government  will  provide  them  with  guns  and  skilled 
gunners.  They  have  in  numbers  applied  at  Washing- 
ton for  means  of  protection  and  as  yet  have  been  given 
no  satisfaction.  The  government  up  to  now  has  done 
nothing.  What  it  may  do  in  future  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 

At    a    former    time,    earlv    in   our    national    history, 


there  arose  an  analogous  situation  with  respect  to 
France.  The  policy  of  the  government  was  positive  and 
prompt.  It  armed  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  country 
and  in  fact  carried  on  a  protracted  ocean  warfare  with 
France,  although  a  state  of  war  was  never  formally 
declared.  In  the  judgment  of  many  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  men  we  ought  now  to  follow  this  precedent. 
The  condition  that  has  arisen  is  in  no  sense  a  legal  or 
other  justifiable  limitation  of  our  rights  on  the  sea. 
We  have  been  notified  arbitrarily  by  Germany  that  she 
will  destroy  all  vessels  if  they  venture  in  certain  waters 
where  our  vessels  have  definite  and  acknowledged 
rights.  We  ought  to  maintain  these  rights.  We  ought 
to  provide  any  shipowner  who  wishes  to  send  his  ship 
anywhere  she  may  have  a  right  to  go  with  the  means 
of  protection.  We  can  not  do  less  than  this  without 
practical  surrender  of  that  for  which  as  a  self-respect- 
ing nation  we  ought  if  necessary  to  fight. 

The  common  belief  among  naval  and  shipping  men 
is  that  vessels  defensively  equipped  are  practically 
safe.  The  submarine  is  a"- frail  thing.  One  weli- 
directed  shot,  even  of  small  calibre,  will  put  a  sub- 
marine out  of  business.  And  since  it  is  difficult  to 
approach  a  ship  without  being  observed,  the  submarine 
is  not  likely  to  come  within  the  range  of  frankly 
menacing  guns.  If  American  owners  are  willing  to 
take  such  risk  as  the  condition  imposes,  surely  the 
American  government  ought  to  give  them  such  support 
as  lies  within  its  power.  It  is  unthinkable  that,  having 
broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  on  the 
score  of  an  arbitrary  and  arrogant  threat,  we  should 
now  estop  our  commerce  in  obedience  to  its  behests. 


Unless  our  government  shall  give  to  shipowners  the 
protection  they  ask  for,  Germany  will  have  made  good 
her  submarine  policy  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  com- 
merce in  American  vessels.  Her  purpose  was  to  keep 
our  ships  off  the  sea.  This  objective  has  practically 
been  accomplished  now  for  more  than  twenty  days,  and 
it  will  be  sustained  unless  our  ships  shall  be  equipped 
for  defense.  Owners  will  not  venture  without  such 
equipment,  and  guns  with  men  skilled  in  operating  them 
are  not  available  without  governmental  cooperation. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  if  we  don't  protect  our  ships, 
we  keep  them  off  the  sea;  and  if  we  keep  them  off  the 
sea,  we  are  knocking  under  to  Germany. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Washington  government  in  de- 
laying action  has  been  to  learn  the  sentiment  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  occasion  for  further  postponement. 
Certain  elements  are  for  peace  at  any  price.  That  it 
should  be  so  is  a  shameful  fact ;  none  the  less  it  is  so. 
Organized  labor,  an  element  of  German  sympathizers, 
and  a  group  of  supine  pacifists  would  have  the  country 
yield,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  national  spirit  and  of 
self-respect.  But  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  frankly 
preferring  peace,  is  nevertheless  ready — not  only  ready, 
but  eager — to  back  the  President  in  defensive  meas- 
ures. Expressions  on  the  part  of  patriotic  citizens 
everywhere,  the  voice  of  the  press,  the  quiet  but  ob- 
viously determined  attitude  of  public  sentiment,  all  im- 
ply sustained  vitality  of  our  national  spirit.  The  ele- 
ments that  would  have  the  government  knock  under  to 
the  German  threat  are  pitifully  in  the  minority.  If  the 
President  will  stand  consistently  by  his  message  of  pro- 
test and  defiance  to  Germany  he  will  have  the  backing 
of  practically  a  united  people. 


President  Wilson  ought  not  to  miss  the  chance  that 
the  present  situation  affords  for  putting  the  country  in 
a  state  of  real  preparedness.  That  we  are  now  un- 
prepared is  obvious.  Our  military  experts  have  not 
minced  words  in  defining  the  condition.  General  Wood 
in  particular  has  declared  it  in  burning  phr 
trouble  does  not  lie  in  our  lack  of  resi 
of   men.   of  money,   of  mechanical    facili 
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the  indisposition  of  Congress  to  create  a  national  mili- 
tary organization.  Whenever  it  is  proposed  to  expend 
any  considerable  sum  on  schemes  of  organization  and 
defense  up  jumps  the  representative  of  each  of  our 
approximately  four  hundred  congressional  districts  with 
the  demand  that  a  "fair  share"  of  the  appropriation  he 
apportioned  to  his  particular  bailiwick.  Then  come 
those  who  speak  for  organized  labor  with  demands 
that  military  forces  created  and  sustained  by  the  gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  employed  in  the  suppression  of 
industrial  strikes — in  other  words,  for  the  maintenance 
of  domestic  peace  and  order.  Of  course  nothing  in  the 
way  of  real  preparedness  can  be  achieved  under  such 
limitations.  What  we  need  and  what  we  must  have 
if  we  are  to  be  ready  for  a  serious  emergency  is 
a  force  devoted  solely  to  the  purposes  and  uses  of  the 
national  government,  subject  to  its  orders  and  to  none 
other.  It  would,  we  think,  be  practicable  now  to  create 
such  an  organization.  In  the  face  of  a  serious  menace 
to  the  national  interest  and  the  national  honor  members 
of  Congress  would  be  ashamed  to  insist  upon  para- 
lyzing restrictions.  If  Mr.  Wilson,  looking  solely  to 
his  larger  responsibilities,  should  ask  for  a  purely  na- 
tional army  free  from  any  restriction,  he  could  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  country  get  it.  He  knows  the 
situation  perfectly  and  he  has  within  a  year  specifically 
defined  its  needs.  He  ought  to  have  the  resolution  to 
put  the  matter  again  before  Congress  and  before  the 
country  with  such  emphasis  and  such  insistence  as  not 
to  be  denied.  

We  believe,  too,  that  the  country  is  now  ready  for  a 
popular  system  of  military  training.  Many  leading  men 
and  many  organized  bodies  have  declared  in  favor  of  a 
movement  that  would  give  every  American  boy  a  year's 
military  drill.  The  old  bugbear  of  "conscription"  has 
pretty  much  lost  its  terrors.  But  to  achieve  this  good 
result  it  is  necessary  that  leadership  in  the  movement 
should  be  found  in  the  White  House.  At  the  call  of 
the  President  a  system  of  universal  training  could  now 
be  inaugurated,  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  it  under  any 
leadership  less  authoritative.  It  is  up  to  the  President, 
and  he  ought  in  patriotic  spirit  to  see  his  opportunity 
and  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  proposition  for  universal  training  is  of  course 
supported  first  of  all  by  our  military  need.  But  it  is 
commended  by  many  other  and  perhaps  equally  impor- 
tant considerations.  American  youth  is  notoriously 
lacking  in  discipline.  It  needs  just  what  military  drill 
would  give  it ;  and  it  needs  it  scarcely  more  for  military 
than  for  civil  efficiency.  Universal  training  would 
make  better  men — better  Americans.  It  would  imply 
training  in  care  of  body  and  of  mind ;  it  would  enforce 
habits  of  promptness  and  system — now  sadly  lacking — 
in  all  activities.  Regarded  as  a  schooling,  in  patriotism, 
it  would  be  a  thing  of  utmost  value,  scarcely  less,  in 
truth,  than  our  scheme  of  academic  education. 

The  very  first  essential  to  any  scheme  of  military 
preparedness  is  reorganization  of  the  administrative  de- 
partments of  War  and  Navy.  The  matter  has  been 
many  times  discussed  in  these  columns — briefly  in  an- 
other column  of  this  issue.-  The  time  is  now  favorable. 
The  President's  cabinet  is  automatically  dissolved  with 
the  expiry  of  his  first  official  term — March  4th.  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Daniels  should  not  be  reappointed.  Pos- 
sibly they  will  not  be  reappointed.  But  in  any  event  the 
posts  they  now  occupy  should  be  placed  in  hands  com- 
petent to  command  the  confidence  of  the  country;  and 
this  is  only  a  way  of  saying  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  new  hands. 

Some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Embarrassments. 

While  the  movement  for  a  referendum  of  the  issue 
of  war  is  irritating  on  the  score  of  stupidity  and  im- 
pertinence, it  is  practically  less  serious  than  other  and 
less  noisy  activities.  There  is  in  the  country  a  German 
organization  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  conceives 
itself  not  unpatriotic  in  its  relations  to  this  country. 
None  the  less  its  ways  of  looking  at  things  and  its 
course  in  relation  to  our  domestic  politics  are  definitely 
affected  by  its  congenital  sympathies.  It  makes  in  each 
congressional  district  throughout  the  West  and  North 
an  element  which  members  of  Congress  feel  that  they 
must  take  into  consideration.  If  we  should  actually  get 
into  war  this  element  would  be  overwhelmingly  subordi- 
nated, but  in  the  present  status  of  affairs  it  is  an  em- 
la  -assment  both  to  congressional  and  to  administrative 
m.  Perhaps  it  is  more  a  theoretical  than  a  prac- 
tical   embarrassment.     Your    politician — and    men    in 


public  life  are  always  more  or  less  politicians — is  natu- 
rally timid  where  voting  elements  are  concerned.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  bugbear  of  anti-patriotic  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  German  fellow-citizens  is  some- 
thing that  really  isn't  there— that  it  is  in  truth  a  mere 
bogey.  However  this  may  be,  fear  of  the  German 
voter  is  in  every  congressman's  mind  and  it  makes  a 
condition  which  the  President  must  take  into  account. 
It  makes,  in  fact,  one  of  his  serious  problems. 

Then  there  is  the  partly  organized  pacifist  sentiment, 
of  which  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  leader.  It  is  seeking  to 
fasten  on  the  government  a  peace-at-any-price  policy; 
so  in  the  immediate  situation  it  is  playing  Germany's 
game  very  much  more  effectively  than  if  its  attitude 
was  that  of  open  friendship.  An  incident  will  illus- 
trate the  case:  Dr.  George  Barthelme,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  provided  under 
his  journalistic  privilege  with  passes  to  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  buildings  at  all  times,  reputed  to  have  a  close 
connection  with  the  German  Foreign  Office,  a  scholar, 
a  gentleman,  and  in  truth  a  statesman,  has  been  very 
busy  since  the  diplomatic  break  of  ten  days  ago.  For 
some  time  past  Dr.  Barthelme  has  been  sending  via 
the  Sayville  wireless  dispatches  to  his  paper  calculated 
to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  naval  officers  who 
censor  the  Sayville  line.  One  such  dispatch  sent  the 
day  after  the  break  quoted  an  extended  pacifist  expres- 
sion made  at  Washington  by  W.  J.  Bryan,  followed  by 
the  statement  that :  "My  informants,  very  highly  placed 
persons,  assure  me  most  emphatically  that  the  country 
is  not  for  war."  The  dispatch  proceeded  to  outline  a 
course  of  conduct  for  Germany  in  its  dealings  with  the 
United  States.  The  suggestion  was  to  be  careful  about 
destroying  American  ships,  to  play  for  time  by  asking 
a  parley,  etc.,  but  not  really  to  back  down  at  any  essen- 
tial point.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  German 
government  has  followed  the  course  advised  by  the 
doctor. 

Several  of  Dr.  Barthelme's  dispatches  have  been  held 
up  by  the  Sayville  censors,  officers  of  the  navy  in 
charge  of  that  station.  The  one  above  outlined  was 
thus  stopped.  But  later  it  was  permitted  to  go  through 
over  the  protest  of  the  censor  under  the  personal  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  How  this  came  about 
may  be  inferred  from  incidents  authoritatively  reported 
from  Washington  by  the  Argonaut's  confidential  cor- 
respondent. It  appears  that  after  the  dispatch  was  filed 
at  Sayville  and  its  transmission  refused.  Dr.  Barthelme, 
Dr.  George  Kirchway,  former  dean  of  the  Columbia 
Law  School  and  an  active  pacifist,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan  held  a  long  conference.  Later  Dr.  Kirchway 
called  upon  Secretary  Daniels,  urging  that  the  decision 
of  the  Sayville  censor  be  overruled  and  that  the  dis- 
patch be  permitted  to  go  through.  Mr.  Daniels  yielded 
after  deleting  certain  unimportant  phrases.  Mr. 
Daniels  has  admitted  the  facts. 

This  incident  raises  anew  and  adds  emphasis  to  the 
demand  for  reorganization  of  the  Navy  and  War  De- 
partments. Secretary  Daniels,  a  man  notoriously  dis- 
qualified for  any  administrative  post,  came  into  the  Ad- 
ministration through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bryan  and 
as  a  reward  for  political  service.  His  career  in  the 
department  has  gone  to  demonstrate  his  unfitness.  Ex- 
perience has  not  instructed  him.  Today  he  is  the  same 
misfit — the  same  chump — he  was  at  the  beginning. 
Similarly  with  the  War  Department.  Shortly  before 
the  November  election  Mr.  Baker  was  made  Secretary 
of  War  as  a  sop  to  Western  radicalism.  Personally  a 
worthy  man,  he  is  without  special  qualification  for  ad- 
ministering the  War  Department  in  time  of  war. 

If  we  are  going  into  war  it  is  imperative  that  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  two  great  military  departments 
should  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
country.  Neither  Daniels  nor  Baker  is  thus  accredited. 
The  President  ought  to  know  this — surely  he  must 
know  it.  And  knowing  it,  his  duty  is  plain.  It  is  to 
make  such  readjustments  as  will  be  to  the  country  an 
assurance  that  money  devoted  to  war  purposes  shall  be 
wisely  expended  and  that  military  and  naval  move- 
ments shall  be  directed  with  intelligence  and  discretion. 


Editorial  Notes. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  "food  riot"  in  New  York 
on  Tuesday  that  albeit  far  removed  from  the  scene  of 
war,  and  a  neutral,  America  is  suffering  a  share,  and 
no  small  share  it  is,  in  the  evils  of  war.  On  the  posi- 
tive side  it  cuts  at  a  hundred  points.     It  has  kept  the 


poorer  folk  of  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  shivering 
these  two  winters  past  because  the  railroads  are  so 
occupied  with  war  traffic  that  they  can  not  haul  coal 
from  mine  to  consumer.  By  increasing  the  price  of 
food  products,  it  has  advanced  the  cost  of  living  to  a 
point  which  means  downright  hardship  to  great  num- 
bers— perhaps  to  the  majority.  Even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  element  of  hysteria  in  the  demonstra- 
tion at  New  York  on  Tuesday,  there  remains  the  ugly 
fact  that  in  a  land  of  abounding  wealth  multitudes  are 
hard  put  to  it  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 


The  ready  answer  is  that  the  hardships  above  de- 
scribed are  mere  by-products  of  a  great  and  universal 
prosperity.  This  will  satisfy  those  who  rest  their  phi- 
losophy upon  statistics  in  bulk  and  wdio  do  not  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  things.  It  is  true  that  America 
is  gaining  wealth  through  sales  at  inflated  prices  of 
products  to  the  countries  at  war.  The  record  of  inter- 
national exchanges  makes  a  tremendous  showing  for 
the  last  two  years.  But  the  benefits  of  the  war  traffic — 
if  they  may  be  styled  benefits — go  to  a  limited  number, 
whereas  the  reactionary  hardships  involved  are  wide- 
spread. Of  what  worth  is  it  to  America,  regarded 
broadly,  that  extraordinary  profits  pour  in  upon  a 
very  few,  if  coincidentally  and  in  consequence  of  these 
narrowly-shared  advantages  great  numbers  must  suffer 
as  we  see  that  they  are  suffering  in  our  commercial 
metropolis   and  elsewhere  ? 


While  in  downtown  New  York  hungry  crowds  are 
choking  the  streets,  uptown  New  York  is  at  high  car- 
nival. The  bread  riot  is  matched  twenty  blocks  away 
by  a  money  riot.  Every  returning  visitor  from  New 
York  brings  report  of  revelries  which  more  than 
match  the  extravagances  of  decadent  Rome.  "Munition 
money"  quickly  acquired  is  vulgarly  spent  in  follies  so 
mad  that  new  names  must  be  invented  to  characterize 
them.  Thus  the  boasted  "prosperity"  which  the  war  in 
Europe  has  brought  to  this  country  has  become  a  cor- 
rupting rather  than  a  beneficent  quantity.  It  is  de- 
moralizing those  who  have  it.  It  is  inspiring  with 
hatred  and  resentment  those  who  have  missed  it.  That 
it  is  an  evil  possession,  ruinous  to  a  whole  range  of 
simple  human  virtues,  is  a  universal  testimony. 


Then  there  is  to  come  the  reaction.  What  is  to 
happen  when  the  rivers  of  gold  now  pouring  in 
upon  our  makers  of  war  supplies  shall  dry  up? 
What  are  to  be  the  social  effects  when  wages  de- 
cline, when  shops  shut  down  and  multitudes  of 
workmen  are  thrown  into  the  streets?  Habits  of 
extravagance  are  not  limited  to  those  who  have  be- 
come rich  through  the  fortunes  of  war.  Every  work- 
man who  has  received  abnormal  wages  has  advanced 
his  standard  of  living  to  match  his  extraordinary  in- 
come. With  what  grace  will  all  these  fall  back  to  nor- 
mal conditions?  As  sharers  in  a  special  and  quasi- 
legitimate  prosperity  they  have  been  led  into  foolish 
ways  of  living.  Have  they  not,  in  fact,  become  cor- 
rupted by  an  artificial  prosperity,  and  will  they  escape 
the  blight  which  inevitably  follows  reaction  from  ab- 
normal conditions?  Sadly  we  fear  that  the  "pros- 
perity" brought  us  by  the  war  in  Europe  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  destructive  forces  under  which 
American  life  has  suffered  and  is  destined  to  suffer. 


Ordinarily  the  domestic  troubles  of  a  boss  gambler 
and  his  wife  would  not  be  worth  attention  outside  the 
police  court  or  the  yellow  press.  But  in  the  case  of 
Frank  Daroux  and  the  woman  who  is  seeking  divorce 
from  him — with  incidental  partition  of  his  fortune — 
there  are  circumstances  of  real  interest.  According  to 
the  sworn  testimony  of  the  woman,  Daroux  has  been 
unwilling  to  make  a  proper  settlement  with  her  and  has 
boasted  that  his  political  power  was  such  that  he  could 
get  any  legal  adjustment  it  might  please  him  to  demand. 
Details  given  by  Mrs.  Daroux  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
moral  verity  of  her  recital.  Now  what  was  and  is  the 
basis  of  these  boasts?  Whoever  is  politically  "wise" 
hardly  needs  to  be  told.  Frank  Daroux  is  a  prominent 
figure  in  Governor  Johnson's  local  organization.  He 
it  is  who  is  depended  upon  to  hold  the  San  Francisco 
tenderloin  in  allegiance  to  the  movement  of  which  Mr. 
Johnson  is  the  guide  and  prophet  and  Mr.  Chester 
Rowell  the  moral  light.  The  boast  of  the  delectable 
Mr.   Daroux   about   his   political   influence   has   a   real 
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basis.     He  has  friends  at  court.     In  truth  he  is  him- 
self part  of  the  court. 


The  legislatures  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington 
have  very  wisely  heeded  counsels  from  Washington 
City  to  the  effect  that  they  avoid  legislation  tending  to 
irritate  Japan.  There  is  enough  trouble  in  the  world 
already  without  special  irritations  calculated  to  develop 
new  international  animosities.  The  Japanese  issue  is 
one  of  peculiar  sensitiveness,  not  because  there  are 
real  or  serious  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  but  because  we  have  a  group  of  pestiferous 
politicians  eager  to  promote  their  selfish  interest  by 
appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion.  Of  all  the  issues  of 
the  time  that  between  the  United  States  and  Japan — if 
there  really  be  such  an  issue — is  the  most  mysterious 
as  it  is  the  most  persistent.  We  know  of  no  matter  in 
such  need  of  careful  study  and  of  careful  presentment 
of  the  real  facts.  We  suspect  that  if  such  a  study 
might  be  made  and  its  results  authoritatively  exploited, 
it  would  be  comprehended  that  there  is  no  issue  ex- 
cepting in  the  dull  and  narrow  minds  of  certain  selfish 
and  heedless  politicians. 


An  Orphan  of  France. 
The  following  is  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  received  from 
little  Marthe  Pontonnier  of  Vizille,  France,  one  of  those 
"orphans  .of  France"  adopted  by  generous  Argonaut 
readers,  and  from  whose  mother  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
printed  in  our  issue  of  December  2d : 
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Another  week  has  passed  and  the  destruction  of  shipping 
by  German  submarines  is  still  inconsiderable.  The  average 
daily  toll  is  about  five  or  six  craft,  and  although  these  are  im- 
pressively set  forth  in  tabulated  figures  by  our  daily  news- 
papers they  amount  to  little  more  than  the  sinkings  that  were 
previously  recorded  in  isolated  paragraphs.  Germany  herself 
claims  that  she  sank  400,000  tons  during  last  December,  that 
is  to  say  long  before  the  "unrestrictton"  began.  The  sinkings 
from  February  1st  to  February  15th  reach  a  total  of  232,737 
tons.  That  is  to  say  the  new  sea  warfare  with  new  methods 
and  the  supposedly  new  fleet  of  submarines  has  accom- 
plished practically  nothing  more  than  was  done  before  the 
novelties  were  introduced.  This  seem  to  justify  the  view  that 
I  expressed  three  weeks  ago  that  no  real  novelties  need  be 
expected,  that  no  new  fleet  of  submarines  would  be  thrown 
into  action,  since  no  new  fleet  existed,  and  that  while  the 
scope  of  the  "unrestriction"  might  be  somewhat  enlarged  and 
extended  the  same  general  method  had  been  in  operation 
continuously.  In  other  words,  I  suggested  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  piece  of  military  bluff,  quite  justifiable  as  bluff,  but 
with  no  more  practical  efficacy  than  a  hymn  or  an  incanta- 
tion. The  figures  for  February,  even  as  we  have  them,  are 
exaggerated,  since  they  include  several  vessels  that  were 
missing  at  the  time  the  blockade  was  declared. 
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At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Kowang,  in  North  Manchuria,  live 
strange  animals  called  taru-nanban-kau.  They  are 
larger  than  ordinary  apes  and  have  very  strong,  sharp 
claws  by  which  they  are  able  to  dig  spacious  caverns 
on  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills.  They  work  very  hard 
all  spring  and  summer  in  storing  up  sufficient  food  for 
the  winter,  when  they  close  the  entrance  to  their  living 
quarters  and  pass  the  time  in  hibernation.  They  carry 
things  while  standing,  after  the  fashion  of  human  be- 
ings.   Wrestling  and  singing  are  the  chief  pastimes. 


The  word  "city"  used  to  be  applied  in  England  only 
to  places  where  there  were  cathedrals.  Ely,  though 
only  a  small  place  of  about  8000  persons,  is  always  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "city,"  while  until  quite  recently  Bir- 
mingham and  Liverpool  were  called  "towns." 


The  hopelessness  of  the  blockade  is  sufficiently  evident 
without  having  recourse  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
Allies.  Admiral  von  Cappelle  has  published  in  the  Lokal 
Anzeiger  the  statistics  upon  which  he  bases  his  hopes  of  sue 
cess.  He  says  that  the  British  tonnage  available  for  supplies 
is  6,750,000  tons.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  20,000,000  tons 
at  the  end  of  1916,  although  a  certain  amount  of  this  must 
be  reserved  for  purely  military  purposes.  If  Germany  can 
sink  a  million  tons  a  month,  which  is  the  dazzling  figure  held 
out  before  the  German  public,  it  is  obvious  that  there  would 
be  no  ships  left  in  six  or  seven  months.  But  estimates  that 
are  based  in  the  first  place  upon  enormous  misstatements  of 
fact,  and  in  the  second  place  on  predictions  that  are  hope- 
lessly falsified,  leave  much  to  be  desired  from  the  point  of 
view  of  results.  If  German  successes  during  the  second  two 
weeks  in  February  are  equal  to  those  attained  during  the  first 
two  weeks,  the  total  shipping  loss  will  be  less  than  half  a 
million  tons  instead  of  a  million  tons,  which  will  double  the 
British  reprieve.  And  even  this  excludes  all  consideration  of 
the  new  ships  that  Great  Britain  can  build  in  her  own  yards 
and  that  can  be  built  to  order  in  foreign  yards.  We  do  not 
know  what  this  amounts  to,  but  we  do  know  that  Great 
Britain's  mercantile  marine  at  the  end  of  1916  was  practically 
the  same — 20,000,000  tons — as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  that  is  to  say  after  the  sinkings  of  thirty  months.  This 
points  to  an  enormous  production  and  one  that  has  certainly 
not  been  dwindling  as  the  national  resources  have  been  mo- 
bilized. That  the  German  authorities  are  unaware  of  the 
actual  situation  is  inconceivable.  Of  course  they  are  aware 
of  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  simplest  form  of  simple  arithme- 
tic. The  submarine  has  already  taken  its  place  with  the 
Zeppelin  as  a  weapon  of  great  value,  but  a  weapon  that  can 
not  perform  impossibilities.  And  we  may  remember  that  the 
hopes  for  the  Zeppelin  were  quite  as  sanguine  as  the  hopes 
for   the    submarine.  

Nor  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  see  a  continuation  of  even 
such  successes  as  the  submarines  have  already  won.  The  task 
of  scouring  the  whole  ocean  for  submarines  is  impossibly 
great,  and  the  British  authorities  have  not  attempted  it.  They 
followed  the  better  plan  of  tracing  certain  narrow  lanes  for 
navigation,  and  using  their  resources  to  keep  those  lanes  pro- 
tected and  open.  But  a  number  of  smaller  craft  were  either 
unwarned  or  they  disregarded  the  warning  in  the  effort  to 
save  time,  and  so  wandered  into  the  unprotected  areas.  This 
is  said  to  account  for  many  of  the  losses  during  the  early  days 
in  February,  but  we  may  suppose  that  experience  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  caution  and  that  the  admiralty  instructions  will 
now  be  obeyed.  

But  all  speculations  on  German  submarine  activities  are 
valueless  without  some  allowance  for  the  number  of  subma- 
rines that  are  captured.  I  have  spoken  of  this  before,  but 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  reiterative  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  emphasis  in  the  matter.  For  we  must  remember  that 
every  submarine  captured  means  a  more  or  less  permanent 
reduction  in  the  offensive  fighting  force,  and  it  means  also 
a  waning  in  the  statistics  of  losses.  Now  we  do  not  know 
how  many  submarines  have  been  captured.  This  information 
is  kept  secret,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  of  hiding  the  par- 
ticular areas  of  the  ocean  that  have  proved  fatal  to  the  under- 
water craft.  There  is  probably  also  what  we  may  call  a 
moral  reason.  There  must  be  something  awful,  nerve-racking, 
in  the  dispatch  of  a  submarine  into  a  silence  and  darkness 
that  remain  for  week  after  week  unbroken.  The  news  of  her 
capture  would  at  least  relieve  the  suspense,  but  the  tragic 
mysteries  of  silence  must  have  their  effect  upon  the  men  who 
are  still  awaiting  their  mission  and  to  whom  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors  must  be  a  matter  of  terrible  interest.  But  if  we 
do  not  know  the  number  of  captures  we  know  at  least  that 
the  number  must  be  a  large  one,  and  sometimes  we  get  more 
or  less  reliable  glimpses  of  how  large  it  is.  Thus  we  have 
the  statement  of  William  Palmer,  second  engineer  of  the 
Mongolia.  Palmer  states  that  he  saw  186  German  submarines 
in  Plymouth  Harbor,  and  he  was  informed  that  400  had  been 
captured.  But  he  saw  136  of  them.  There  is  another  story 
of  a  northern  port  similarly  crowded.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  whose  evidence  is, 
of  course,  unimpeachable,  said  at  Pittsburgh  on  February  9th  : 


"I  know  positively  that  in  one  British  port  there  are  eighty- 
five  captured  German  submarines,  and  the  Deutschland  is 
among  them  according  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  saw  it.  Alto- 
gether I  believe  the  British  have  not  less  than  200  of  these 
vessels  sewed  up.  The  Germans  have  painted  the  word 
Deutschland  on  another  boat  at  Bremen  for  the  purpose  of 
fooling  the  German  people  and  bearing  out  their  own  story 
that  the  boat  did  not  start  for  this  country.  Many  of  the 
captured  submarines  I  have  seen  myself."  But  such  figures 
as  these  refer  only  to  the  underwater  craft  that  have  actually 
been  captured.  We  must  still  make  allowance  for  those  that 
have  been  destroyed  and  sunk  at  sea,  and  they  must  be  quite 
numerous.  Submarines  caught  in  nets  are  usually  brought  to 
shore  intact,  but  the  submarine  that  is  sighted  by  a  gunboat  is 
fired  on,  and  if  the  aim  is  good  the  only  remaining  trace  of 
her  is  the  film  of  oil  spreading  slowly  over  the  surface  of 
the  water.  

A  correspondent  inquires  as  to  the  way  in  which  nets  are 
used  for  the  capture  of  submarines.  There  seem  to  be  several 
methods  employed.  Sometimes  the  nets  are  stationary  ones, 
;ind  these  are  used  where  the  water  is  shallow.  They  are 
similar  to  the  ordinary  seine  nets  of  the  fisherman,  with  lead 
weights  on  the  lower  edge  and  cork  floats  on  the  upper  edge, 
but  they  are  made  of  steel  wire,  and  the  meshes  are  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet  across.  These  nets  are  anchored  at  each 
end,  and  they  are  spread  in  what  may  be  called  the  runways 
of  the  submarine.  Bell-buoys  are  attached  to  the  cork  floats 
at  regular  intervals,  and  if  a  submarine  should  run  her  nose 
into  the  meshes  of  the  net  she  will  probably  be  unable  to  ex- 
tricate herself,  and  the  attendant  gunboat  will  be  warned  of 
the  catch  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  submarine  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  has 
happened  to  her  until  her  progress  is  actually  stopped  by  the 
resistance  of  the  net,  or  until  her  propeller  is  fouled.  And 
even  when  she  does  know  of  her  trouble  she  can  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  help  herself  except  push  forward  in  the  hope  of 
breaking  the  net  or  go  astern  in  the  hope  of  backing  out  of  it. 
But  even  if  she  should  succeed  in  either  of  these  aims  she  will 
probably  be  caught  if  her  presence  has  once  been  made  known 
to  her  enemies.  She  can  not  move  in  shallow  water  without 
leaving  a  wake  on  the  surface,  and  she  can  be  easily  seen 
from  the  aeroplane  with  which  the  gunboat  will  probably  be 
equipped.  

But  other  methods  must  be  followed  where  the  water  is 
deep,  and  here,  too,  the  life  of  the  submarine  is  by  no  means 
a  happy  one.  If  the  surface  is  infested  with  enemies  she 
may  choose  between  the  almost  equal  disadvantage  of  a  quick 
but  visible  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a  slow 
and  blinded  motion  under  the  water.  But  even  when  she  is 
submerged  she  will  still  leave  a  wake  on  the  surface  if  the 
water  is  at  all  smooth,  and  it  is  for  this  tell-talle  wake  that 
the  vigilant  gunboat  is  on  the  watch.  The  gunboat  knows 
precisely  what  to  do.  She  steams  quickly  ahead  of  the  sub- 
marine and  drops  a  sufficient  length  of  net  directly  in  her 
path.  The  net  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  several  hundred  yards  long,  and  it  is  kept  coiled 
in  the  bows  of  the  gunboat.  As  soon  as  the  submarine  has 
pushed  her  nose  into  it  the  net  is  paid  out  and  the  gunboat 
need  then  do  no  more  than  follow  the  floating  corks  in  the 
certainty  that  her  enemy  can  not  get  away  and  that  she  must 
eventually  come  to  the  surface.  And  of  course  the  submarine 
knows  nothing  of  her  predicament  unless  the  net  should  foul 
the  propeller,  although  she  may  suspect  that  something  is 
wrong  from  the  slight  diminution  in  her  speed  caused  by  the 
dragging  of  the  net  through  the  water.  It  may  therefore  be 
repeated  that  the  submarine  is  by  no  means  in  the  position  of 
a  hawk  among  the  sparrows.  We  might  be  somewhat  nearer 
the  fact  by  reversing  the  roles  and  describing  her  as  a  sparrow 
among  the  hawks.  It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that  the 
odds  against  the  submarine  will  be  largely  increased  with  the 
coming  of  fine  weather  and  the  increasing  smoothness  of  the 
water,  which  will  give  a  greater  visibility  to  her  periscope  and 
her  wake.  

It  is  perhaps  well  to  remember  that  the  German  submarine 
campaign  has  probably  a  larger  object  than  a  blockade  of  the 
Allied  coasts,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  an 
impossibility,  and  well  known  to  be  an  impossibility  by  those 
who  devised  it.  The  project  of  an  exodus  of  the  German 
navy  from  Kiel  must  never  be  left  out  of  account,  since  it  is 
a  moral  certainty  that  Germany  will  not  leave  any  of  her 
cards  unplayed  upon  the  table.  Now  if  Germany  can  keep 
some  hundreds  of  British  gunboats  and  destroyers  employed  in 
holding  open  the  lanes  of  ocean  communication  it  is  obvious 
that  the  main  fighting  force  of  the  British  navy  will  be 
weakened  to  just  that  extent,  and  the  chances  of  a  successful 
German  raid  will  be  increased.  Gunboats  and  destroyers  play 
an  essential  part  in  a  naval  battle,  and  also  in  the  protection 
of  the  battleships  when  they  are  on  patrol.  If  the  big  ships 
should  be  forced  at  any  time  to  accept  a  fight  in  the  absence 
of  the  small  craft  they  would  be  at  a  grave  disadvantage,  and 
no  doubt  Germany  would  be  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  any  such  diversion.  Of  course  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing  how  many  destroyers  are  actually  being  used  in  the 
submarine  hunt,  but  indications  seem  to  show  that  the  chief 
reliance  is  being  placed  on  small  motor-boats  and  trawlers, 
which,  with  the  single  exception  of  speed,  would  be  nearly  as 
effective  as  the  destroyers.  Germany  will  probably  wait 
awhile  in  order  to  ascertain  the  utmost  that  she  can  expect, 
directly  and  indirectly,  from  her  submarines,  and  she  will  then 
play  her  last  naval  card  by  sending  out  her  big  ships  once 
more  to  try  conclusions  on  the  water  with  her  enemy.  The 
battle  of  Jutland  was  hardly  an  encouraging  exper 
the  chapter  of  uncertainties  at  sea  is  greater  than 
land,   and   Germany   might   well   hope   that   the    Mir... 
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colossal  dice  under  propitious  circumstances  might  be  in  her 
favor.  She  is  nearly  certain  to  try  it,  although  we  may  re- 
member that  England  could  give  ship  for  ship  in  such  a 
struggle,    and  she   would   doubtless  be   quite   willing  to   do   so. 


The  struggle  on  the  water  is  of  so  engrossing  a  nature  as 
to  absorb  the  attention  that  would  otherwise  be  given  to  the 
land  campaign.  But  the  fighting  in  France  has  now  become 
once  more  a  very  real  thing.  Within  the  past  week  we  have 
seen  a  considerable  German  success  in  the  Champagne  dis- 
trict, and  a  succession  of  British  successes  on  the  Ancre.  The 
German  attack  in  Champagne  is  easy  to  explain.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  counter  irritant  to  the  British  offensive  in  the 
north,  and  to  deter  the  French  from  joining  in  that  offensive. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Somme  district,  which  in- 
cludes the  Ancre,  is  divided  between  the  British  and  the 
French.  The  British  are  in  the  north  with  Bapaume  for  their 
chief  objective,  and  the  French  are  in  the  south  with  Peronne 
as  their  aim.  The  fact  that  the  British  have  resumed  their 
activities  upon  the  old  lines  the  moment  the  weather  admitted 
of  such  a  resumption  seems  to  suggest  that  no  particularly 
new  departure  is  contemplated,  and  that  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  is  to  be  continued  from  the  point  where  winter  com- 
pelled its  relinquishment.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  that 
the  Germans  should  strike  heavily  at  some  other  point  in  the 
line  in  order  to  compel  a  weakening  of  the  French  in  the 
north.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  draw  conclusions  adverse  to 
German  strength  from  the  comparatively  easy  successes  of 
the  British  on  the  Ancre.  We  may  take  it  as  almost  certain 
that  the  Germans  are  fighting  retarding  actions  throughout 
this  field,  and  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  a  retire- 
ment to  the  new  lines  that  have  doubtless  been  in  preparation 
throughout  the  winter  and  before.  And  we  may  believe  with 
equal  certainty  that  they  would  retire  from  the  whole  Noyon 
angle  if  they  believed  that  they  could  do  so  without  being 
compelled  to  fight  a  battle  in  the  open.  But  so  far  as  the 
Ancre  region  is  concerned  we  are  nearly  sure  to  see  a  retire- 
ment, and  in  fact  we  can  see  it  already  in  the  steady  re- 
linquishment  of  territory  before   the   British   pressure. 


IF  AMERICA  WENT  TO  WAR. 


Military    and    Naval    Experts    Are    Discussing    the    Largest 
Problem  of  the  Day. 


The  raids  that  have  become  so  prominent  a  part  of  the 
British  activities  are  said  to  have  been  devised  by  the 
Canadians  and  to  have  been  so  effective  as  to  be  adopted  by 
the  whole  front.  Their  object  is  twofold,  first  to  exercise 
a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  defenders,  and 
secondly  to  ascertain  by  samples,  so  to  speak,  the  composition 
of  the  forces  in  the  German  trenches.  The  raid*  is  carried 
out  without  the  usual  artillery  preliminaries,  and  it  is  there- 
fore unexpected  and  correspondingly  demoralizing.  The  at- 
tackers, few  in  number,  take  advantage  of  the  darkness  to 
make  a  sudden  assault  upon  the  opposite  trench,  do  as  much 
damage  as  they  can  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and  make 
a  rapid  retreat,  but  always  with  a  few  prisoners  whose  uni- 
form and  badges  will  show  to  what  regiment  they  belong. 
Moreover,  they  can  often  be  persuaded  to  talk,  and  uninten- 
tionally to  furnish  information  of  value.  The  constant  ex- 
pectation of  an  attack  against  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  guard  makes  it  dilficult  to  sleep,  and  maintains  a  constant 
tension  among  the  supports  which  must  be  brought  hurriedly 
from  point  to  point  only  to  find  that  the  raiders  are  safely 
back  in  their  own  lines,  after  a  brief  hand-to-hand  struggle 
in  which  perhaps  not  a  single  rifle  shot  has  been  fired.  The 
raiders  usually  carry  nothing  but  long  knives,  and  sometimes 
a   club   is  their   only   weapon.  Sidney  Cory.n. 

San    Francisco.   February   21,    1917. 


Professor  K.  S.  Lashley  has  completed  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  sense  of  direction  in  birds.  This  is  called 
the  problem  of  "orientation."  Dr.  Lashley  used  the 
wild  birds  of  the  Florida  keys,  known  as  noddy  and 
sooty  terns,  in  experiments.  In  their  recognition  of 
their  nests  it  was  found  that  their  eyes  as  well  as  their 
muscles  are  concerned.  The  birds  showed  no  evidence 
of  any  special  sense  of  locality  such  as  a  "magnetic 
sense"  or  a  "second  sight."  Birds  are  no  more  mind 
readers  than  men  are.  Nor  do  they  have  any  ability 
to  retrace  their  paths  of  flight  by  memory.  They 
recognize  their  nests  and  their  own  young  by  muscle 
habits   and   eyesight. 

According  to  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
Australia  is  supplied  with  100  species  of  snakes,  three- 
fourths  of  them  venomous.  The  big  pythons  and  rock- 
snakes  are  harmless,  but  as  one  travelsfrom  the  tropics 
southward  the  dangerous  varieties  increase  in  number, 
and  in  Tasmania  all  are  venomous,  though  only  five  are 
really  deadly,  and  fortunately  these  are  rarely  seen. 
The  continent  is  also  abundantly  supplied  with  lizards. 
Three  hundred  and  ninety  species  are  recorded,  and 
they  may  be  seen  not  only  in  woods  and  prairies  and 
deserts,  in  the  water,  among  rocks,  and  in  trees,  but 
also  in  the  less  frequented  city  streets. 

mmm        

The  fish  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  first  officially 
recorded  as  early  as  1782  by  Broussonet  from  specimens 
obtained  during  Captain  Cook's  third  voyage  to  the 
islands.  In  1903  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
described  902  species  of  fish  belonging  to  the  region  of 
the  lawaiian  Islands,  including  a  large  number  of  the 
giant  mackerels,  such  as  the  swordfish,  tuna,  oceanic 
bon'.to,  and  albacore.  With  such  available  and  au- 
thi  .tic  records,  it  is  surprising  that  Hawaii  is  only 
no  coming  into  its  own  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
:.'iiiij  fish  resorts. 


The  military  and  naval  experts  of  the  country  are 
already  busy  with  their  estimates  of  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  country  aginst  a  foreign  foe,  and  even 
though  there  be  no  foreign  foe  it  is  well  that  the  nation 
should  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  armed  forces  upon 
which  it  can  rely  to  prevent  aggression.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  these  summaries  is  one  prepared  for 
the  New  York  Sun  by  Mr.  Robert  G.  Skerrett  and 
published  on  February  11th.  Mr.  Skerrett  devotes  him- 
self more  particularly  to  the  defense  of  New  York, 
which,  he  says  truly,  would  be  the  main  objective  of  a 
European   foe : 

What,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  defenses  of  New  York?  In 
what   do    they   consist  ? 

American  military  experts  long  ago  realized  the  primacy  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  and  set  about  providing  for  its  perma- 
nent defense.  They  placed  at  strategic  points  along  the  sea 
approaches  great  crouching  rifles  and  batteries  of  hidden 
mortars,  which  should  dominate  wide  areas  of  the  near  and 
distant  waters.  According  to  international  law  New  York  is 
thus  denominated  a  fortified  city,  and,  as  such,  is  properly 
open   to   bombardment. 

This  condition  would  not  have  in  it  the  element  of  peril 
if  we  could  confidently  count  upon  achieving  by  means  of 
these  forts  all  that  was  expected  of  them  when  their  present 
armaments  were  first  conceived,  namely,  to  hold  the  foe  so 
far  off  that  none  of  his  projectiles  could  fall  within  the  city's 
limits.  But  as  things  are  now  a  foe  would  be  able  to  bom- 
bard the  city  unless  the  fleet  intervened.  The  question,  there- 
fore, presents  itself.  Could  the  navy  intercept  a  determined 
enemy  and  prevent  him  from  getting  within  striking  distance 
of  Greater  New  York  ? 

Our  active  battle  fleet  today  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
consists  of  thirteen  dreadnoughts,  one  pre-dreadnought. 
and  two  armored  cruisers.  There  is  also  a  reserve 
force  of  nineteen  ships : 

Unfortunately  the  bulk  of  these  battleships  and  armored 
cruisers  are  out  of  date  and  quite  incapable  of  doing  more 
than  playing  the  part  of  a  second  line  of  defense,  and  there 
are  not  enough  men  available  to  man  them  and  to  make  them 
fit  to  do  even  this  well.  One  of  the  battleships  is  in  need 
of  new  engines,  and  a  number  of  the  vessels  have  structural 
defects  that  would  place  them  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage 
if  opposed  to  a  battle  cruiser.  It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a 
third  of  this  reserve  force  would  be  able  to  render  a  helpful 
account  of  itself  if  contending  with  swift  battle  craft  of  the 
up-to-date  sort. 

Acocrding  to  the  Navy  List,  we  have  three  scout  cruisers, 
the  Birmingham,  Chester,  and  Salem.  The  last  needs  new 
engines,  and  neither  of  the  sister  ships  is  capable  of  doing 
the  work  for  which  it  was  originally  designed.  True,  the  Bir- 
mingham made  something  over  24  knots  on  her  trial  trip  and 
the  Chester  carried  off  the  palm  by  making  a  record  of  26.5 
knots  when  she  was  first  tested,  but  there  the  glory  ended 
for  each. 

It  was  not  long  after  they  were  completed  that  their  com- 
manding officers  discovered  that  the  scout  cruisers  entrusted 
to  them  were  unable  to  maintain  anything  like  their  trial 
speeds  in  service  and  when  plowing  along  through  a  rough  sea. 
They  were  structurally  too  weak  to  stand  the  pounding  of 
the  waves  and  tactically  proved  but  little  better  than  magni- 
fied torpedo-boat  destroyers.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  our  scout  cruisers  because  craft  of  this  sort  would  be 
likely  to  be  sorely  needed  if  we  should  come  to  blows  with 
a    powerful    foe. 

True,  we  have  the  cruisers  Columbia,  Minneapolis,  and 
Olympia  available  in  the  Atlantic,  vessels  originally  capable 
of  making  from  21  to  23  knots,  or  a  combined  speed  of  21.5 
knots.  As  scouting  speeds  go  today,  however,  this  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  put  these  ships  in  line  for  the  advance  service 
expected  of  an  effective  screen  interposed  between  our  dread- 
nought squadrons  and  the  enemy's  scouting  craft,  always  as- 
suming that  the  foe  would  come  equipped  with  ships  of  the 
very    latest    pattern. 

There  should  be  four  sea-going  destroyers  for  every 
heavy  ship  of  the  line,  and  therefore  America  ought  to 
have  124  of  these  smaller  craft : 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  with  the  active  fleet  fifty  de- 
stroyers here  in  the  Atlantic  and  have  none  in  reserve  to 
make  up  for  losses  or  breakdowns  that  would  inevitably  occur 
in  time  of  war.  Therefore,  in  case  of  hostilities,  our  battle 
fleet  would  be  hampered  in  maintaining  an  effective  screen 
or  in  dealing  promptly  and  vigorously  with  enemy  subma- 
rines. 

Abroad  the  destroyer  losses  have  been  very  great,  and  both 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  clearly  anticipated  this  by  pro- 
viding a  much  larger  quota  of  destroyers  per  battleship  than 
was  fixed  by  American  naval  authorities  prior  to  1914.  Had 
those  contending  fleets  been  any  less  generously  provided  with 
these  scouting  and  screening  craft  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  fight  the  battles  that  they  did.  The  destroyer  is  an 
invaluable  tactical  and  strategic  unit,  and  these  vessels  have 
vital  parts  to  perform  aside  from  their  immediate  associate 
service  with  the  heavy  armored  ships. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  inner  line  of  defense  in  which 
the  submarine  figures.  Today  our  submarine  force  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  composed  of  twenty-three  craft,  and  six 
of  these  are  stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  Cristobal.  Three 
more  of  them,  the  boats  of  the  G  class,  are  assigned  to  ex- 
perimental work  and  are  not  considered  effective  military 
units  because  of  certain  inherent  disqualifications. 

This  leaves  immediately  available  but  fourteen  submarines 
for  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  a  total  stretch 
of  2435  nautical  miles.  Even  if  all  of  these  fourteen  boats 
could  be  counted  on  confidently  should  need  arise  our  inade- 
quacy is  made  clear  when  we  recall  that  Germany  has  one 
submarine  for  every  two  miles  of  her  North  Sea  coast.  De- 
spite Great  Britain's  vastly  superior  sea  strength  Germany's 
submarine  mines  and  U-boats  have  helped  potently  to  safe- 
guard her  shores  from  approach. 

Mr.  Skerrett  makes  no  mention  of  the  Pacific  ships 
because  they  are  mostly  of  the  lesser  kind  and  also  be- 
cause they  would  not  be  available.  And  so  he  asks  what 
would  happen  if  German  ships,  for  example,  should 
evade  the  blockade  and  send  an  army  of  invasion  to 
these  shores : 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  might  happen 
if  these   ships   should  be   available   and  if  the   Teutons   deter- 


mined to  risk  sending  an  army  of  invasion  100,000  strong  — 
a  force  that  would  make  relatively  little  difference  in  Ger- 
many's Continental  battle  strength  but  would  figure  potently 
against  anything  we  might  immediately  interpose  here.  This 
very  problem  has  been  studied  by  our  navy  ;  in  fact  the  fleet 
actually  simulated  the  defense  of  our  shores  against  an  enemy 
battle  fleet  seeking  to  'distract  our  squadrons  while  effecting 
the  landing  of  an   army  of  invasion. 

About  a  year  ago  Rear-Admiral  Sims  faced  just  such 
a  problem  as  this,  and  he  explained  the  situation  in 
the  following  words : 

There  was  a  fleet  supposed  to  be  coming  from  the  other 
side,  and  with  that  fleet,  which  was  somewhat  stronger  than 
ours,  a  force  of  100,000  troops,  and  they  intended  to  land 
them  on  our  coast  some  place ;  and  in  order  for  us  to  pre- 
vent this  it  was  wholly  essential  that  we  attack  the  fleet  of 
the   enemy  on  the  sea  with  a  weaker  fleet  than  he  had. 

You  may  destroy  a  convoy  of  that  kind  because  it  would 
probably  take  200  or  250  ships  to  carry  the  troops  and  their 
equipment ;  and  such  a  fleet  would  cover  an  immense  area  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  transports  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  dispose  his  forces  around  that  area 
to  guarantee  them  against  an  attack  from  any  direction, 
assuming  his  screen  is  driven  back  on  his  main  body.  And  if 
you  can  pierce  his  screen  and  get  in  among  his  transports, 
one    shot    apiece    will    sink    them. 

So  that  our  problem  was  first  to  find  out  where  the  enemy 
was  and  where  he  was  going,  and  his  problem  was  to  keep  us 
from  doing  that.  We  put  out  a  north  and  south  scouting 
line,  three  or  four  hundred  miles  long,  off  our  coast,  and  he 
put  a  similarly  disposed  scouting  line  out  against  us,  and 
those  two  scouting  lines  came  together.  He  had  about  twenty 
scouts  of  practically  the  Birmingham  class,  glorified  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  24  or  25  knots.  He  had  four  of  those  brutal 
battle   cruisers. 

Every  time  one  of  his  battle  cruisers  came  across  one  of 
our  scouts,  even  one  up  as  high  as  the  Tennessee  class 
(armored  cruisers),  she  wiped  her  off  the  face  of  the  ocean, 
and  they  gradually  reduced,  in  the  first  attack,  our  scouting 
line  by  more  than  one-half,  and  it  had  to  fall  back  on  our 
main  body  for  its  own  protection,  because  those  battle  cruisers 
had  more  speed  than  any  cruisers  we  had,  and  also  very  much 
more  powerful  batteries.  We  had  to  get  away  from  them  or 
else  be  sunk. 

The  consequence  was  that  they  drove  all  of  our  scouts  in 
on  our  main  body,  and  then  took  positions  around  it;  and 
they  consequently  knew  from  that  time  forward  exactly  where 
we  were.  If  we  changed  course  the  enemy's  commander  knew 
it,  because  it  was  reported  immediately  and  repeatedly  by 
wireless. 

In  the  meantime  his  fleet,  with  the  transports,  was  400  or 
500  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  they  proceeded  leisurely  to  the 
place  on  the  coast  where  they  wanted  to  land,  knowing  where 
our   fleet   was,   and   therefore   being   able   to   avoid   it. 

Mr.  Skerrett  then  continues : 

Because  of  our  lack  of  battle  cruisers  and  because  of  the 
weakness  of  our  scout  cruisers  we  are,  in  fact,  today  in  just 
the  situation  developed  by  that  naval  problem  something  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Despite  the  individual  power  of  our  super- 
dreadnoughts — and  they  are  really  fine  ships  and  capably 
officered  and  manned — those  splendid  vessels  can  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  superior  speed  and  mobility  of  certain  foreign 
battle  cruisers;  and  assuming  that  it  may  be  possible  for  Ger- 
many to  get  any  of  her  craft  of  that  type  into  the  open 
Atlantic  we  should  be  unable  to  cope  with  them.  Our  scout 
cruisers,  our  armored  cruisers,  with  their  notoriously  inade- 
quate armaments  and  relatively  moderate  speeds,  and  our  de- 
stroyers, big  as  they  are,  would  be  quite  unable  to  maintain 
an  effective  screen  around  our  main  battle  fleet,  and  the 
enemy   could   watch   every   move   of   our   dreadnoughts. 

What   would  that  mean  ? 

We  should  have  to  fall  back  upon  our  coast  and  the  fleet 
would  shorten  its  line  of  defense,  leaving  just  so  much  more 
of  our  seaboard  open  to  attack.  Here,  logically,  is  where  our 
submarines  should  be  expected  to  take  a  hand  by  covering 
areas  not  immediately  protected  by  our  dreadnoughts  and 
their  screening  associates.  Rear-Admiral  A.  W.  Grant  has 
already  planned  to  make  the  most  of  the  boats  at  his  disposal ; 
but  the  question  is :  Has  he  enough  of  them  to  carry  out 
his  scheme  of  defense  even  if  that  programme  embraces  no 
wider  field   than  the  approaches   to   Greater   New   York? 

With  one  base  at  New  London,  just  inside  the  entrance  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  a  second  at  Great  Stone  Inlet,  with 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  as  a  supporting  base,  Rear- 
Admiral  Grant  counts  upon  a  radius  of  action  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  seaward,  the  New  London  boats  operating 
from  the  cover  of  Block  Island.  For  this  work  he  would  re- 
quire two  divisions  of  six  boats  each — boats  thoroughly  fit  and 
capable  of  staying  away  from  their  bases  for  ten  days  at  a 
stretch. 

The  New  London  boats  would  be  expected  to  cover  an  arc 
reaching  from  the  neighborhood  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Sandy  Hook  ;  and  the  second 
station,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Delaware  River,  would  com- 
pass a  field  of  operations  reaching  from  Fire  Island  light, 
north  of  Sandy  Hook,  southward  to  a  point  below  Cape  Henry, 
thus  covering  the  approaches  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  prime 
question  is:  Can  the  boats  at  Admiral  Grant's  disposal  main- 
tain this  service? 

The  best  of  the  submarines  now  available  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  those  of  the  K  and  L  classes,  and  the  latter  are 
of  such  recent  addition  to  the  flotilla  that  their  capabilities 
and  powers  of  endurance  have  yet  to  be  determined.  Their 
effectiveness  hinges  entirely  upon  their  radius  of  action,  and 
the  term  radius  of  action  is  somewhat  misleading  when  it 
comes  to  boats  of  this  sort,  because  the  figure  normally  is 
established  upon  their  surface  going  capabilities. 

Surface  going,  however,  is  of  secondary  importance  when 
boats  are  acting  defensively  in  the  immediate  areas  menaced 
by  a  foe,  for  then  a  very  large  share  of  the  submarine's  work 
will  be  under  water  and  her  storage  batteries  will  become  her 
main    reliance    for   energy   for   propulsion. 

Technical  considerations  that  need  not   now  be  set    ] 
forth  lead  Mr.   Skerrett  to  the  conclusion  that  out  of 
six  submarines  at  each  base  not  even  three  could  be 
maintained  continually  off  shore : 

This  state  of  affairs  apparently  renders  ineffective  our  in- 
nermost line  of  defense.  As  has  been  seen,  the  navy's  lack  of 
proper  scouting  craft  makes  it  possible  for  a  powerful  foe  to 
sidestep  our  main  battle  fleet  while  luring  it  away  from  the 
point  chosen  for  the  landing  of  an  invading  army.  What, 
then,  has  New  York  to  count  upon  if  the  metropolis  should 
be  the   foe's   objective? 

Physically,  because  of  topographical  conditions,  New  York- 
should  not  have  reason  to  fear  an  invasion,  because  the  forts 
guarding  New  York  Bay  and  the  eastern  entrance  to  Long 
Island  Sound  are  strategically  well  enough  placed  to  command 
the  several  channels.  But  the  batteries  located  at  these  points 
some  years  back  ceased  to  fulfill  their  mission,  simply  because 
foreign   dreadnoughts   and  battle   cruisers  have  been   equipped 
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with  guns  of  greater  range  and  in  some  cases  of  notably  larger 
calibres. 

In  order  to  dominate  New  York  City  with  these  hostile 
guns  an  enemy  fleet  need  not  for  a  moment  be  exposed  to 
the  sweep  of  our  12-inch  rifles  and  12-inch  mortars  that  are 
mounted  at  Sandy  Hook  or  Forts  Wadsworth  and  Hamilton  at 
the  Narrows.  Taking  station  in  an  undefended  zone  of  deep 
water  to  the  south  of  Rockaway  Beach,  the  foe  could  destroy 
the  navy  yard,  the  oil  works  at  Bayonne,  or  bombard  a  large 
section  of  the  metropolitan  area  without  fear  of  hurt  from 
any   of   our   seacoast   batteries  here. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  had  mustered  all  our  submarines  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sandy  Hook  and  that  it  was  upon  these 
vessels  that  the  burden  was  placed  of  defending  the  deep- 
water  area  south  of  Rockaway  Beach  not  swept  by  the  army's 
guns  and  mortars.  Less  than  a  year  ago  that  expert,  Rear- 
Admiral   Sims   said  upon   this  very   point: 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  there  were  a  hundred  sub- 
marines of  350  or  400  tons  (boats  approximately  of  the  K 
class)  based  on  New  York  a  fleet  could  come  in  and  make  its 
way  to  a  position  from  which  it  could  shell  New  York  City 
with  practically  no  danger  of  being  interfered  with  by  sub- 
marines, provided  the  fleet  controlled  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
That  fleet  is  assumed  to  be  so  powerful  that  it  can  not  be 
chased  away  and  that  its  scouting  line  is  more  powerful  than 
any  we  can  send  against  it  and  that  trawlers  and  destroyers 
and  that  kind  of  craft  form  the  screen  against  submarines. 
As  the  small  coast  defense  submarine  can  not  go  more  than 
about  forty  miles  under  water,  he  has  got  to  come  up  or  go 
down  to  the  bottom.  He  is  helpless  as  regards  attack  against 
the  screened  fleet,  and  in  all  probability  he  will  be  destroyed." 

But  what  about  the  guns  and  mortars  that  are  sup- 
posed to  guard  New  York?  Mr.  Skerrett  says  that  we 
have  some  14-inch  guns,  but  they  are  not  mounted,  and 
he  quotes  General  William  Crozier,  chief  of  ordnance 
of  the  army,  to  the   following  effect : 

For  twenty-five  years,  within  my  own  direct  experience,  the 
Ordnance  Department  has  always  been  behind  hand  with  its 
designing  work,  always  hoping  that  in  a  little  while,  by  spe- 
cial efforts,  it  may  catch  up  and  that  the  designing  work  for 
its  guns  and  carriages  and  projectiles  may  be  brought  up  to 
date  and  that  thereafter  they  can  be  kept  up  to  date.  That 
point  has  always  been  ahead  of  us  ;  we  have  never  been  able 
to  attain  it.  So  that  we  have  always  been  behind  hand  in 
that   work,   and  we   are  behind  hand  now. 

There  is,  it  seems,  an  American  invention  for  the 
mounting  of  12-inch  guns,  but  we  have  not  availed  our- 
selves of  it: 

The  question  is,  then,  whether  or  not  we  can  in  short  order 
take  advantage  of  an  American  invention  that  provides  for 
the  mounting  of  12-inch  rifles  upon  mobile  platforms  or  cars 
capable  of  traveling  upon  standard-gauge  tracks.  A  map  of 
the  railroads  traversing  Long  Island  shows  the  line  running 
down  to  Rockaway  Beach,  and  if  mobile  batteries  could  be 
brought  to  bear  at  this  particular  point  the  present  unde- 
fended area  of  deep  water  could  be  swept  and  made  unap- 
proachable to  a  hostile  fleet.  This  would  safeguard  New 
York  from  bombardment,  and,  if  achieved,  would  be  to  the 
credit  of  a  civilian  inventor. 

But  the  army  has  no  spare  12-inch  guns,  unless  the  in- 
effective batteries  at  Forts  Wadsworth  and  Hamilton  be 
stripped  for  the  purpose.  Finally  there  remains  the  no  less 
important  question  of  an  ample  supply  of  armor-piercing 
shells,  powder,  and  men  capable  of  making  good  use  of  guns 
mounted  in  this  novel  fashion.  To  prepare  the  supporting 
cars  or  trucks  and  the  modified  mounts  would  take  months. 

A  military  expert  in  the  New  York  Times  contributes 
some  reflections  on  the  part  that  America  would  play  in 
the  event  of  her  entering  the  war  against  Germany: 

Our  main  function  would  be  in  finance  and  in  furnishing 
food  and  war  materials.  To  this  extent  we  should  have  to 
take  part.  It  would  involve  mobilization  of  our  industries 
just  as  the  nations  of  Europe  have  already  mobilized  theirs. 
Our  great  steel  mills,  especially,  would  have  to  be  operated 
for  the  government's  benefit  in  order  that  the  war  might  be 
brought  to  as  quick  a  conclusion  as  possible. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  was  quoted  some  time  ago  as  stating 
that  with  reasonable  notice  his  plants  at  Bethlehem  could  turn 
out  ammunition  in  quantities  equaling  those  at  present  pro- 
duced by  the  Krupps.  This  one  series  of  plants  alone  gives 
us  some  idea  of  what  we  could  do.  If  available  bottoms  were 
not  at  hand  to  transport  materials,  the  German  ships  now  in 
refuge  in  our  ports  would  be  seized  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
private  owners  would  be  reimbursed  after  the  war  as  might 
be   agreed  upon. 

Our  navy  would  have  a  great  measure  of  usefulness.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  the  urgings  of  German  necessity 
produced  by  the  cordon  of  British  men-of-war,  the  German 
submarine  has  never  attempted  to  break  this  cordon  by  attack- 
ing its  units,  although  some  of  them  are  within  easy  reach, 
with  their  whereabouts  known.  Ships  from  America  convojed 
across  would  then  have  a  fair  chance  of  reaching  Europe  in 
safety.  For  such  purposes  of  convoy  our  navy  would  be 
used. 

The  probabilities  are  that  a  large  army  would  be  raised  here 
as  soon  as  the  wheels  could  be  put  in  motion.  This  army 
would  of  necessity  be  conscripted,  as  the  volunteer  enlistment 
has  proved  a  failure.  As  stated,  it  would  probably  not  be 
sent  abroad,  but  held  for  home  defense.  The  greater  number 
of  German-Americans  would,  it  is  believed,  be  loyal.  The 
great  number  of  spies  who  have  been  detected  here,  how- 
ever, is  a  sufficient  indication  that  a  considerable  number 
would  be  so  completely  against  us  that  insurrection  and  riots 
would  make  their  appearance.  For  the  purposes  of  domestic 
police,  then,  our  army  would  have  to  be  greatly  augmented. 

The  process  which  would  probably  be  adopted  as  most 
equitable  and  bearing  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  country  would 
be  that  each  congressional  district  (as  being  the  only  political 
division  based  on  population)  would  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
its  quota  of  the  entire  number  of  troops  decided  upon.  This 
would  exclude  all  labor  engaged  in  manufacturing  war  ma- 
terials for  the  government,  so  that  no  expert  machinist,  for 
example,  who  was  needed  in  the  shop  would  be  sent  into  the 
trenches  where  an  unskilled  workman  would  do  just  as  well. 
War  today  is  not  an  effort  of  a  small  part  of  a  country's  popu- 
lation, but  a  combined  effort  of  every  productive  force  in  a 
nation's  confines.  While  our  full  force  in  man  power  might 
not  and  probably  would  not  be  necessary,  at  least  2,000,000 
men  would  probably  be  called  to  the  colors  at  once.  In  fact, 
this  is  reported  to  have  been  stated  by  the  War  Department 
as  its  plan.  The  principal  difficulty  would  be,  as  was  the  case 
with  England,  to  find  officers  to  train  this  enormous  body  of 
men.  About  100,000  would  be  needed,  twenty  times  our  pres- 
ent officer  force.  Many  new  officers  would  be  drawn  from 
our  military  colleges  and  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  served 
at  Plattsburg  and  similar  encampments,  and  many  of  the  pres- 
ent non-commissioned  officers  would  also  get  commissions. 
The  total  number,  however,  would  be  greatly  below  the  needs, 
and  training  camps  for  officers,  recruited  possiblv  from  our 
universities,   would  have  to  be  established. 


And  finally,  says  the  writer  in  question,  we  should 
have  to  abandon  temporarily  some  of  our  democratic 
ideals  under  the  stress  of  war: 

Above  all  else  America  would  have  to  change  her  mental 
attitude,  put  aside  all  notions  that  we  know  more  about  war 
and  the  demands  of  war  than  those  who  are  now  engaged 
in  it,  and  try  to  profit  by  the  lessons  that  the  others  have 
learned  by  bitter  experience.  Our  military  alfairs  must  be 
taken  out  of  politics.  Our  Congress  is  not  so  constituted 
that  it  can  legislate  wisely  in  such  a  contingency.  This  was 
shown  when,  in  the  face  of  war,  it  passed  the  present  Hay 
bill.  We  must,  in  spite  of  our  natural  antagonism  to  such  a 
thing,  submit  to  a  dictatorship  on  military  matters  by  the 
general  staff  of  the  army,  a  military  board  of  picked  men 
who  have  no  sectional  feeling  and  no  constituents  to  placate. 

State  and  party  lines  must  be  obliterated  and  the  war  made 
in  the  strictest  sense  a  national  matter.  Success  in  war  has 
been  shown  to  lie  in  centralized  power.  Division  of  power 
and,  therefore,  of  responsibility,  has  already  lengthened  the 
war  far  beyond  what  should  have  been  its  natural  life. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Rose  and  Bird. 
Live  all  thy   sweet   life   thro', 

Sweet  Rose,  dew-sprent, 
Drop  down  thine  evening  dew 
To   gather   it   anew 
When  day   is  bright : 

I  fancy  thou  wast  meant 
Chiefly  to  give  delight. 

Sing  in  the  silent  sky, 

Glad  soaring  bird ; 
Sing  out  thy  notes  on  high 
To  sunbeam  straying  by 
Or    passing    cloud ; 

Heedless  if  thou  art  heard 
Sing  thy  full  song  aloud. 

— Christina   G.  Rosetti. 


The  Afternoon  of  Summer  Folds. 

The  afternoon  of  summer  folds 

Its  warm  arms  round  the  marigolds, 

And,  with  its  gleaming  fingers  pets 

The  watered  pinks  and  violets 

That  from  the  casement  vases  spill 

Over  the  cottage  window-sill 

Their  fragrance  down  the  garden  walks 

Where  droop  the  dry-mouthed  hollyhocks. 

How  vividly  the  sunshine  scrawls 

The  grapevine  shadows  on  the  walls  ! 

How  like  a  truant  swings  the  breeze 

In  high  boughs  of  the  apple  trees! 

The  slender  free-stone  lifts  aloof 

Full  languidly  above  the  roof, 

A  hoard  of  vintage,  stamped  with  gold 

And   precious  mintings  manifold. 

— James   Whitcomb  Riicy. 


To  the  Poets. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  ! 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven,  too, 
Double-lived  in  regions  new? 
Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon ; 
With  the  noise  of  fountains  wondrous 
And  the  parle   of  voices  thund'rous ; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And   one   another,   in   soft  ease 
Seated   on   Elysian   lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dian's  fawns; 
Underneath  large  bluebells  tented, 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-scented. 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,   tranced  thing. 
But    divine   melodious   truth, 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth, 
Tales   and  golden   histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 

On  the  earth  ye  live  again  ; 

And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 

Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  you, 

Where  your  other  souls  are  joying, 

Never  slumber'd,  never  cloying. 

Here  your   earth-born   souls  still   speak 

To  mortals,   of  their  little  week  ; 

Of  their  sorrows  and  delights  ; 

Of  their  passions  and  their  spites  ; 

Of  their  glory  and  their  shame; 

What  doth   strengthen   and   what   maim  : 

Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day, 

Wisdom,   though    fled  far   away ! 

Bards   of   Passion    and   of   Mirth, 

Ye   have   left   your   souls  on   earth ! 

Ye  have  souls  in  heaven,  too, 

Double-lived  in  regions  new!       — John   Keats. 


Left  Behind. 

The  foe  is  retreating,  the  field  is  clear  ; 
My  thoughts  fly  like  lightning,   my  steps  stay  here; 
I'm  bleeding  to   faintness,  no  help  is  near  : 
What,  ho  !  comrades  ;  what  ho  ! 

The   battle   was  deadly,   the   shots   fell   thick  ; 
We  leaped  from  our  trenches,  and  charged  them  quick  ; 
I  knew  not  my  wound  till  my  heart  grew  sick  ; 
So  there,  comrades  ;  so  there. 

We  charged  the  left  column,  that  broke  and  fled  ; 
Poured  powder  for  powder,   and  lead  for  lead  : 
So  they  must  surrender,  what  matter  who's  dead? 
Who   cares,    comrades?   who   cares? 

My  soul  rises  up  on  the  wings  of  the  slain, 
A  triumph  thrills  through   me   that  quiets  the  pain: 
If  it  were  yet  to  do,   I  would  do  it  again! 
Farewell,   comrades;    farewell! 

— Julia   Wan!  Hozve. 


According  to  a  lately  issued  edition  of  a  dictionary 
there  are  now  450,000  words  in  the  English  language. 


Judge  J.  E.  Robinson,  who  recently  assumed  his 
duties  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Dakota,  announces  in  a  card  over  his  signature,  pub- 
lished in  the  Fargo  Forum,  his  belief  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  public  officers  to  give  to  the  press  and  people 
regular  accounts  of  their  official  doings.  He  says  he 
will  make  such  a  report  weekly. 

Premier  W.  M.  Martin  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  is 
six  feet,  three  inches  high  in  his  stocking  feet,  and  is 
described  by  his  admirers  as  being  as  handsome  as 
Laurier  was  thirty  years  ago.  His  chief  political  spon- 
sor is  a  woman,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  his  first  un- 
dertakings will  be  to  extend  the  suffrage  privilege  to 
women.  Premier  Martin  is  the  youngest  premier  ever 
selected  in  Canada. 

The  finest  private  library  in  the  world  is  said  to 
belong  to  Henry  E.  Huntington  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Huntington's  purchases  in  the  Hoe  sale  alone  aggre- 
gated about  $1,000,000.  Since  then  he  has  bought  the 
famous  Church  library  of  Americana,  the  Halsey  and 
Chew  collections,  and  several  small  but  very  important 
libraries  in  London,  including  the  collection  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Algernon  Sartoris,  a  son  of  Nellie  Grant  Sartoris  and 
a  grandson  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  is  among  the 
latest  recruits  to  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  He  has 
lived  in  Paris  almost  continuously  since  his  resignation 
in  1909  as  secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at 
Guatemala,  but  he  returned  to  the  United  States  last 
year  to  volunteer  when  the  war  with  Mexico  threatened. 
He  was  also  a  captain  of  regulars  in  the  Philippines. 

M.  Venizelos,  the  Grecian  patriot,  has  two  sons.  He 
is  a  man  of  ascetic  tastes.  He  favors  the  simple  life. 
He  rises  early  and  retires  late.  Society  sees  him  but 
rarely.  He  lives  in  his  work,  and  his  one  ambition  is 
to  strive  for  the  glory  of  Greece,  even  if  it  should 
entail  his  personal  effacement.  Though  he  has  neces- 
sarily been  confronted  with  many  tempting  opportuni- 
ties to  amass  wealth,  he  has  preferred  to  remain  poor. 

General  Mangin,  the  French  commander,  reminds 
observers,  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  of  one  of  those 
soldiers  of  the  Renaissance  who  won  great  victories 
and  patronized  the  arts.  He  is  very  dark,  and  his  face 
is  alive  with  swift  intelligence  and  energy.  There  is 
at  Rimini  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Malatesta  that  has 
just  this  vivacity  and  martial  ardor.  His  energy  and 
power  of  organization  have  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  French  achievements. 

Jean  Gerardy  is  the  second  well-known  'cellist  of 
whom  all  trace  was  lost  until  a  short  time  ago.  He 
was  in  Berlin  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  his 
silence  for  so  long  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  in  a 
German  detention  camp.  But  it  appears  that  he  es- 
caped to  England,  and  so  soon  as  he  arrived  there  went 
into  a  training  camp.  On  Christmas  Day  he  expected 
to  go  to  the  front.  In  order  that  his  priceless  fingers 
might  be  in  less  danger  of  injury,  M.  Gerardy  has  been 
assigned  to  the  artillery  service. 

William  Julius  Harris,  who  automatically  succeeds 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
of  the  United  States  with  the  resignation  of  Edward  N. 
Hurley  of  Chicago,  was  a  banker  of  prominence  when 
named  by  the  President,  in  1915,  to  share  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  important  board.  He  is  a  Georgian, 
who  still  lives  in  his  native  town  of  Cedartown.  His 
wife  is  a  daughter  of  General  Joseph  Wheeler  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  fame.  Mr.  Harris  accumulated  his 
fortune  as  a  banker  and  vender  of  insurance.  From 
1913  to  1915  he  served  as  commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  national   census. 

Count  Clam-Martinic,  the  new  head  of  the  Aus- 
trian ministry,  belongs  to  the  landed  nobility  in  Bo- 
hemia, which,  although  of  German  origin,  has  a  long 
record  of  stubborn  opposition  to  Germanization  behind 
it,  a  struggle  in  which  he  himself,  and  his  father  and 
uncle  before  him,  have  played  a  leading  part.  He  was 
also  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdi- 
nand, who  he  accompanied  on  his  journey  round  the 
world,  and  is  therefore  credited  with  having  shared 
the  latter's  views.  Those  views  are  generally  regarded 
as  having  favored  the  conversion  of  the  dual  monarchy 
into  a  triplex  state  in  which  the  Slavs  should  rank  side 
by  side  with  the  Germans  and  Magyars. 

For  the  two  years  and  a  half  preceding  his  accession 
to  the  throne  Emperor  Charles  Francis  of  Austria  was 
almost  continuously  at  the  front,  in  the  south  against 
the  Italians  and  in  the  east  against  the  Russians.  He 
held  imporant  commands,  during  which  he  won  the  re- 
gard of  his  fellow-officers  and  the  affection  of  his  men. 
He  is,  however,  chiefly  associated  in  the  minds  of  tin- 
latter  with  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  with  the 
visiting  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  in  the  name  of  his 
grand-uncle,  the  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  It  is 
said  that  the  war  and  all  that  he  has  seen  in  connection 
therewith  have  aged  him,  and  that  his  face  is  lined  by 
anxieties  and  sorrows.  Much  of  his  former  gayety  has 
disappeared,  and  while  he  remains  intensely  ac 
alert,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  he  ha 
thoughtful  and  silent. 
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AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN  IN  FRANCE. 


Mrs.  Mary  Borden  Turner  Writes  of  Her  Experiences  in  an 
Important  Field  Hospital. 


In  Februray,  1915,  a  young  woman  sailed  from  New 
York  for  France  and  in  the  midst  of  a  typhoid  epi- 
demic ioined  the  staff  of  the  military  hospital  in  Dun- 
kirk. Two  months  later  she  had  completed  the  or- 
ganization of  a  field  hospital  consisting  of  twelve  port- 
able huts,  with  ISO  beds,  and  set  it  down  seven  short 
miles  from  the  firing  line.  One  year  afterward  the 
size  of  the  hospital  had  been  increased  by  50  per  cent., 
and  the  records  showed  that  she  had  cared  for  800 
severe  surgical  cases,  with  only  sixty-eight  deaths. 

The  highest  officials  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
French  army  visited  her  Ambulance  Chirurgicaie  Mo- 
bile No.  1  and  complimented  her.  She  was  setting 
hospital  standards  for  all  of  France,  they  told  her.  Was 
not  a  school  for  surgeons  to  be  established  here,  and 
was  that  not  the  most  wonderful  of  all  compliments  ? 

Then  a  few  months  later  a  long  official  envelope  came 
to  her  and  enclosed  was  an  order  to  report  to  the  most 
important  field  hospital  in  the  whole  French  army, 
with  4000  beds,  scores  of  nurses,  and  dozens  of  sur- 
geons— to  report  and  take  complete  charge  of  the  nurs- 
ing. And  since  her  heart  was  in  the  work  cf  her  own 
little  ambulance  mobile  she  was  still  to  care  for  it. 

Such  has  been  the  war  record  of  Mrs.  Mary  Borden 
Turner  of  Xew  York  and  Chicago,  wife  of  Captain 
Douglas  Turner  of  the  British  army  and  daughter  of 
Mrs.  William  Borden  of  Xew  York.  Going  almost  di- 
rectly to  the  front  only  a  few  months  after  the  war 
was  declared,  and  always  within  the  sound  of  the 
fighting,  she  has  tried  unceasingly  to  save  for  the 
mothers  and  wives  of  France  the  wounded,  broken  men, 
who  came  to  her. 

From  time  to  time  letters  have  come  back  from  Mrs. 
Turner  telling  in  a  simple  and  vivid  way  of  the  life 
about  her.  'Without  any  attempt  at  literary  style  Mrs. 
Turner  in  these  notes  to  her  own  family  has  painted 
colorful  pictures  of  war  conditions.  The  sights  that 
she  has  had  to  face  daily  have  not  dulled  her  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  life,  the  majesty  of  heroism,  and  the 
wonder  and  glory  of  patient  suffering.  Here  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  hospital  work: 

"My  Dear :    Thank  you  for  your  letter.    You 

would  wonder  how  I  could  answer  with  even  these 
short  notes  if  you  knew  of  the  thousands  of  things  I 
must  do. 

"AH  day  and  often  at  night  I  work  over  dying  and 
mutilated  men.  There  is  such  a  tremendous  inflow  of 
wounded  that  often  I  do  not  sit  down  from  7  a.  m.  to 
midnight  except  for  a  quick  lunch  and  dinner. 

"The  guns  are  pounding.  An  attack  is  announced  for 
tonight.  Xo  one  of  all  our  staff  of  a  hundred  surgeons 
will  go  to  bed.  The  fighting  is  ceaseless.  An  inflow 
of  men  covered  with  blood,  men  without  faces,  with- 
out arms,  without  legs,  men  raving  in  delirium,  dying 
in  your  arms  as  you  take  off  their  clothes — and  an  out- 
flow of  men  operated  on  who  go  into  the  interior  to  be 
nursed  back  to   strength,   and  another  outflow  of  the 

dead — the  dead 

"I  can't  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  is  like  here  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a  city  of  huts,  and  the  guns  beyond  this 
hill  sound  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  pounding,  pound- 
ing, and  the  sky  is  awhirr  with  aeroplanes,  and  some- 
times we  are  bombarded,  and  all  the  time  troops  and 
troops  and  more  troops  stream  past." 

The  effects  of  the  gas  attack  are  described  in  an- 
other letter: 

"We  have  had  an  exciting  twenty-four  hours,  be- 
ginning with  the  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who 
decorated  eight  of  our  patients,  and  ending  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  with  a  gas  attack  on  our 
front. 

"I  have  just  now  come  from  the  deathbed  of  a  man 
who  died  fighting  for  breath  like  a  demon,  of  all  the 
deaths  I  have  seen  here  the  most  horrible,  except  that 
in  this  case  death  itself  appeared  suddenly  as  an  utter 
stillness,  an  ineffable  relief.  It  descended  on  him  all  in 
an  instant,  palpable,  terrible,  in  the  midst  of  his  con- 
vulsions, his  tossings,  his  shoutings.  It  was  as  though 
a  magic  hand  had  been  laid  on  his  poor  abused  head. 
Instantly  all  suffering  ceased.    He  was  gone. 

"The  King  of  the  Belgians  was  very  charming.  He 
made  the  rounds  of  the  hospital  and  I  presented  to  him 
all  my  nurses.  I  was  very  proud  of  them,  they  looked 
so  trim  and  efficient  and  sweet  as  they  made  their 
courtesies. 

"My  poor  Marchat,  a  soldier  who  has  had  both  his 
hands  blown  off  and  a  bullet  in  his  chest  and  tetanus 
into  the  bargain,  was  decorated,  too.  I  was  so  glad  for 
him.  and  proud,  too. 

"The  sound  of  the  guns  last  night  was  so  curious  that 
we  knew  something  queer  was  happening — an  incessant 
rapid  throbbing  of  cannon,  as  rapid  as  the  ticking  of 
the  telegraph  and  as  loud  as  thunder.  I  was  therefore 
not  surprised  when  at  12  o'clock  they  telephoned  me 
fror.  the  trenches  to  send  extra  ambulances.  And  yet 
there  was  only  a  small  number  of  men  affected,  those 
wh"  had  their  gas  masks  badly  adjusted  or  who  had 
de'jyed  putting  them  on. 

'  -vfter  the  excitement  was  over   and  I  was  break- 
ing  with  the  nurses  a  sergeant  appeared  with  masks 


for  us.  I  hope  we  shall  never  need  them,  but  gas  has 
been  known  to  poison  people  and  kill  cattle  as  far  back 
as  this. 

"And  today  is  a  beautiful  day.  Aeroplanes  are  over- 
head. All  is  peaceful  again.  A  number  of  patients 
are  lunching  out  of  doors  under  their  Japanese  um- 
brellas, and  the  gramophone  is  going  as  usual.  Death 
in  one  hut  and  music  in  another  and  the  guns  thunder- 
ing in  the  distance,  and  here  we  are  after  two  years  of 
war." 

There  are  bright  moments  also  in  the  hospitals,  as 
the  following  will  show : 

"Last  week  we  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  hospital.  We  had  a  wonderful  party. 
All  the  military  world  was  here,  with  Prince  Alexan- 
der of  Teck  to  represent  the  English,  and  our  own 
French  general  and  two  Belgian  generals,  and  about 
100  officers,  French,  Belgian,  and  English. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  the  patients  were  all 
dressed  in  clean  blue  pajamas,  with  pink  or  blue  calico 
caps  with  tassels,  and  buttonhole  bouquets.  Some  had 
their  beds  out  on  the  grass,  and  with  their  parasols  it 
made  a  delightful  picture. 

"At  5  o'clock  we  had  a  concert  in  one  of  the  huts. 
A  tenor  of  the  Opera,  Paris,  is  in  the  army,  and  he 
sang :  also  a  Mme.  Croixe  of  the  Opera,  who  is  staying 
at  the  Belgian  hospital  at  La  P . 

"We  had  worked  like  slaves  to  decorate  the  hall,  and 
it  looked  charming.  The  orderlies  went  out  and 
brought  in  quantities  of  great  branches,  which  arched 
the  roof.  All  the  way  round  the  hall  on  a  shelf  I  had 
green  grass  sod  in  which  I  planted  a  frieze  of  bachelor 
buttons  and  daisies,  and  in  front  of  the  platform,  as 
though  growing  out  of  the  floor,  was  the  same  fringe 
or  hedge  of  bachelor  buttons,  and  at  one  corner  of  the 
platform  a  lovely  little  tree.     It  was  really  charming. 

"The  wounded  were  on  stretchers  and  in  arm- 
chairs on  one  side;  the  guests  on  the  other.  Every  one 
was  so  happy.  I  can't  tell  you  how  wonderful  it  was  to 
look  around  me  and  think  of  the  past  year  and  of  all 
that  had  been  done  here. 

"It  has  been  delightful  this  past  month.  I  have  very 
nice  nurses  and  all  about  us  are  friends,  batteries,  regi- 
ments, divisional  staffs,  etc.  I  love  it  here  in  spite  of 
all  the  horrors  and  all  the  guns,  which  are  going  madly 
at  this  moment." 

In  one  of  her  letters  Mrs.  Borden  Turner  pictures 
the  great  field  hospital  to  which  she  was  assigned: 

"While  I  can  steal  a  minute  from  my  dear  poilus  I 
want  to  tell  you  of  my  journey  to  the  great  hospital 
with  its  4000  beds.  I  drove  from  X  to  Y,  the  ruined 
village  beyond  which  is  situated  the  great  clearing  sta- 
tion of  Z. 

"The  road  from  X  stretched  through  a  wide,  sparsely 
populated  country,  but  for  a  distance  of  forty  kilo- 
meters was  as  crowded  as  Piccadilly  or  Fifth  Avenue. 
A  double  stream  of  motor  lorries  with  scarcely  a  break 
from  the  trenches  to  the  base,  fiom  the  base  to  the 
trenches,  motor  lorries  going  up  with  fresh  troops  and 
munitions,  motor  lorries  coming  down  with  worn-out 
troops  and  empty  shell  cases :  and  beside  the  road,  scat- 
tered over  the  barren  hills,  camps,  innumerable  camps, 
armored  trains  sidetracked  in  fields,  munitions  spread 
out  under  canvas,  batteries  of  big  guns  waiting,  regi- 
ments of  cavalry- — a  curious  landscape,  a  host  camping 
in  the  wilderness,  an  armv  pouring  over  the  chalk 
hills. 

"And  then  suddenly  beyond  the  crossroads  where 
English  guns  and  French  lorries  struggle  through  the 
mud  we  came  upon  the  hospital,  with  its  great  wooden 
sheds  spread  out  in  a  hollow. 

"It  looked  like  an  American  lumber  or  mining  town. 
Our  motor  rolled  in  at  the  gate.  On  the  left,  in  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  wooden  buildings,  was  the  Medecin 
Chef's  hut.  Opposite  three  huts  were  joined  together 
by  a  covered  porch,  over  which  was  the  sign  'Triage,' 
and  under  this  porch  ambulances  were  unloading  the 
wounded. 

"In  these  three  huts  the  stretchers  with  the  wounded 
are  deposited  on  the  ground  and  a  staff  of  doctors  di- 
vides them  into  three  categories — the  grands  blesses, 
to  be  operated  on  d'ttrgence;  the  stretcher  cases,  less 
serious,  and  the  sitting  cases.  Across  the  road  from 
the  'Triage'  another  sign  above  a  hut  reads  'Quartier  de 
l'Hospital  Xisation.'  Here  the  grands  blesses  are  sent 
for  operations,  and  here  is  hospital  accommodations  for 
800  patients,  with  twelve  operating  rooms,  two  com- 
plete X-ray  installations,  large  sterilizing  plant,  phar- 
macy, and  so  forth. 

"We  are  in  the  heart  of  the  army,  and  trie  wounded 
that  come  to  our  receiving  huts  seem  all  too  dreadfully 
a  natural  part  of  the  terrible  current  of  troops  and  guns 
that  stream  endlessly  around  us.  They  come  in  through 
the  rain  and  the  mud  and  the  cold,  through  the  sunlight 
when  the  big  guns  beyond  the  hill  are  shaking  our  huts 
to  their  foundations,  through  the  night  when  the  Ger- 
man aeroplanes  are  tormenting  us  with  bombs.  They 
are  covered  with  mud  and  streaked  with  blood. 

"In  the  Salle  des  Entrees  we  undress  them.     Their 

feet  are  shriveled  with  standing  endlessly  in  water 

often,  of  late,  they  are  frozen.  Their  wounds  are  often 
terrible  and  their  patience  is  heart-breaking.  Some- 
times they  tell  you  they  have  lain  in  a  shellhole  forty- 
eight  hours  before  being  rescued.  And  the  poor  things 
who  are  wounded  all  over  will  explain  that  the  wound 


in  the  head  is  nothing,  and  the  wound  in  the  arm  does 
not  matter,  but  that  it  is  the  legs  that  hurt. 

"And  later,  when  they  have  passed  through  the 
clearing  room  and  the  X-ray  room  and  the  operating 
room  and  are  put  to  bed  in  one  of  the  wards,  their 
patience  endures  and  they  ask  only  to  write  to  their 
homes  and  they  tell  you  that  they  know  they  are  going 
to  die.  and  they  dictate  a  letter  to  their  dear  wives, 
saying  that  all  is  well,  that  they  are  not  seriously 
wounded,  that  they  hope  to  be  home  soon,  and  always 
thev  add.  'Ne  t'inquietc  pas.    J e  t'embrasse.' 

"Oh,  the  brave  French  poilus  with  their  hope  and 
their  courage  and  their  gratitude !  Surely  no  comfort 
is  too  much  for  them ;  no  effort  to  comfort  them  too 
great.  Oh.  they're  worth  all  the  work  and  the  sacri- 
fice." 

Following  are  some  incidents  of  hospital  work: 

"Yesterday  was  a  warm,  sunny  day,  so  we  carried  the 
wounded  out  on  the  grass,  some  on  stretchers,  some 
on  long  chairs,  and  some,  beds  and  all.  It  was  quite 
charming  to  see  them  in  their  gay  dressing  gowns, 
straw7  hats.  Japanese  umbrellas  over  their  heads,  and  all 
enjoying  themselves  in  spite  of  their  sufferings,  as 
though  they  were  children  on  a  picnic.  We  had  the 
gramaphone  going,  and  passed  around  lemonade  and 
oranges  by  way  of  refreshments. 

"One  of  our  surgeons  believes  very  much  in  the  sun 
cure  and  has  the  wounds  of  his  patients  uncovered  in 
the  sun  every  fine  day.  It  is  really  marvelous  the  way 
the  men  improve  here.  The  fresh  air  and  good  food, 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  happiness,  do  a  great  deal  to 
help  toward  their  recovery  I  am  sure.  And  even  the 
bedspreads  with  their  pink  roses  and  the  pink  night- 
shirts have  something  to  do  with  it. 

"It  seems  extraordinary  that  we  are  only  seven  miles 
from  the  trenches.  It  is  so  utterly  peaceful.  There  is 
nothing  to  impress  one  with  the  horror  of  war  except 
the  pounding  of  the  guns  and  the  ambulances  rolling 
into  the  yard  with  their  terrible  loads. 

"Two  boys  left  us  yesterday  for  the  south  of  France. 
They  came  in  two  months  ago.  battered  to  pieces,  in  an 
apparently  dying  condition.  Both  were  wounded  in  the 
head,  arms,  and  legs.  Both  had  to  have  their  legs  am- 
putated on  arrival. 

"One  talked  to  me  while  lying  on  the  stretcher  in 
the  operating  room  waiting  for  the  things  to  be  got 
ready.  He  was  covered  with  bandages  from  head  to 
foot.  We  did  not  dare  move  him  off  the  stretcher  until 
the  last  moment  when  he  was  to  go  on  the  table. 

"While  I  cut  away  his  clothes  we  had  a  fine,  friendly 
little  chat.  Was  I  married?  Was  my  husband  in  the 
trenches?  And  as  I  hacked  away  at  his  coat  with  my 
scissors  I  wept.  'Oh,  yes,'  he  said,  'I  know  the  first 
thing  they'll  do  is  to  cut  off  my  leg.  But  what  of  that  ? 
I  shall  have  one  then — and  I  shall  have  given  one  to 
my  country.'  Poor  child,  he  is  only  twenty.  He  has 
lost  his  leg  and  his  left  hand,  but  he  and  his  comrade 
went  away  yesterday  laughing  and  happy." — New  York 
Sun. 

Austro-Hungary's  new  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Count  Tarnowski.  is  said  to  have  a  wonderful 
power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  country  in  which  he 
lives,  and  to  the  prevailing  fads  and  fancies  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  is  to  work.  In  Paris,  when  the 
anticlericals  are  in  power,  he  quotes  Voltaire.  In  Lon- 
don, under  a  Liberal  administration,  he  avoids  all  un- 
veilings  of  monuments  to  Disraeli  and  ostentatiously 
rides  in  third-class  carriages.  Had  he  stayed  much 
longer  in  Bulgaria,  it  is  said,  he  would  have  grown  a 
beard  like  that  of  Radoslavoff  and  cultivated  the  black 
finger-nails  of  that  statesman.  He  has,  according  to 
the  Tribuna  of  Rome,  the  subtlety  of  Machiavelli  to- 
gether with  the  boundless  fertility  of  Talleyrand  in 
expedients;  but  he  dissembles  lire  oceanic  depths  under 
an  appearance  of  superficiality  that  makes  him  seem 
almost  absent-minded.  That,  indeed,  we  are  asked  to 
believe,  is  his  trump  card.  Time  was  when  the  count 
deigned  to  be  both  brilliant  and  paradoxical.  These 
things  are  beneath  him  now.     He  is  glad  to  let  others 

do  the  shining. 

■  ■■ 

The  appointment  by  the  Pope  of  Cardinal  Bourne  a 
member  of  the  Consistorial  Congregation  adds,  still  fur- 
ther, to  the  growing  importance  of  that  body.  Great 
Britain.  Canada,  and  the  United  States  are  all  now  re- 
moved from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Propaganda  and 
placed  under  the  Consistorial  Congregation,  which  has 
thus  become  the  most  important  body  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  congregation  is  concerned  with 
the  preparation  of  the  business- for  the  Consistory,  and 
thus  practically  decides  all  questions  of  importance. 
The  meetings  of  the  Consistory  itself  are  today  merely 
ceremonial :  questions  submitted  are  already  decided 
and  the  work  of  the  Consistory  amounts  merely  to  a 
kind  of  solemn  promulgation. 


The  first  American  vessel  sunk  by  a  hostile  submarine 
in  warfare  bore  the  same  name  as  the  Housatonic.  also 
the  first  American  steamer  sunk  by  a  German  subma- 
rine since  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations  occurred. 
The  former  vessel  was  the  United  States  steamship 
Housatonic.  sunk  in  Charleston  harbor  the  night  of 
February  17.  1864,  by  the  Confederate  submarine  H. 
L.  Hurtley. 


February  24,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  AMERICAN  JUDAISM. 


Judge    Max    B.  May  Tells    the    Story  of   a    Great    Religious 
Teacher  and  Reformer. 


If  any  non-Jewish  followers  of  religious  affairs  labor 
under  the  apprehension  that  Judaism  has  ridden  "bold, 
free,  and  untroubled"  through  the  stormy  waters  that 
have  characterized  the  modern  struggle  between  science 
and  religion,  they  have  but  to  spend  a  few  short  hours 
with  Judge  Max  B.  May's  biography  of  his  grand- 
father, the  eminent  rabbi,  Isaac  Mayer  Wise  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  be  disillusionized. 

Does  anything  in  the  history  of  the  intrusion  of  mod- 
ernism into  orthodox  Christianity,  for  example,  offer  a 
more  convincing  illustration  of  the  passion  of  internal 
conflict  than  the  following  tale,  which  Judge  May  offers 
from  the  personal  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Wise?  The 
quotation  describes  the  close  of  a  meeting  of  Rabbi 
Wise's  congregation  in  Albany,  New  York,  which  had 
been  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  ousting  the  rabbi 
from  his  post  because  of  his  advanced  and  radical 
points  of  view: 

Excitement  ruled  the  hour.  Everything  was  quiet  as 
the  grave.  Finally  the  choir  sings  Sulzer's  great  "En 
Komokho."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  song  I  stepped  before 
the  ark  to  take  out  the  scrolls  of  the  law  as  usual  and  to 
offer  prayer.  Spanier,  president  of  the  trustees,  steps  in  raj 
way  and  without  saying  a  word  smites  me  with  his  fist  so 
that  my  cap  falls  from  my  head.  This  was  the  signal  for  an 
uproar,  the  like  of  which  I  never  experienced.  The  people 
acted  like  furies.  It  was  as  though  the  synagogue  had  burst 
forth  in  a  flaming  conflagration.  Within  two  minutes  the 
whole  assembly  was  a  struggling  mass.  I  finally  reached 
home  bowed  with  pain  and  inexpressible  grief.  The  constable 
came  and  arrested  me  as  the  ringleader  of  a  rebellious  mob  at 
a  public  service.  Who  can  describe  that  terrible  day  ?  Not 
I.  It  was  an  agonizing,  hellish  torture.  This  victory  of 
orthodoxy  proved  its  grave   wherein   it  was  buried. 

This  occurred  in  1850,  just  four  years  after  Rabbi 
Wise  arrived  in  New  York,  and  two  years  after  the 
time  when  Jewry  in  America  was  so  hopelessly  under 
the  sway  of  the  old  forms  and  ritual  that  Dr.  Wise 
said  of  it: 

Blows  passed  in  a  certain  synagogue  in  New  York  at  the 
service  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Kol.  Nidre ) 
because  one  party  insisted  that  at  the  close  of  the  services 
a  certain  hymn,  "Adon  Olam,"  be  sung  first,  and  then  the 
conventional  concluding  hymn,  the  "Yigdal,"  while  others  in- 
sisted on  the  opposite.  Rudeness  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ig- 
norance. A  fight  at  the  congregational  meeting,  the  escape  of 
the  president  by  a  window  .  .  .  lengthy  and  unprofitable 
altercations  in  place  of  debates,  such  things  were  common  oc- 
currences, not  only  in  Albany,  but  everywhere.  ...  In 
addition  to  this,  the  congregation  looked  upon  those  who 
ministered  to  it  as  mere  hirelings,  servants ;  the  rabbi,  the 
cantor,  the  sexton,  servants,  etc,  were  engaged  and  paid  by 
the  year  or  half-year.  It  was  understood  that  he  had  to  be 
the  servant  and  lickspittle,  buffoon  and  menial,  or  else  he  was 
dismissed." 

The  congregation  was  under  the  domination  of  the  presi- 
dent, "Parnass,"  and  he  ruled  with  the  power  of  a  political 
boss,  and  so  autocratic  was  his  authority  that  no  sermons 
were    permitted   without   his    consent. 

Isaac  Meyer  Wise  (originally  Weis),  born  in  Bo- 
hemia of  extremely  poor  parents,  is  represented  in  this 
biography  as  reflecting,  within  his  race,  much  of  the 
spirit  of  intellectual  and  emotional  freedom  which  cul- 
minated in  the  world-wide  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848.  He  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  the  liberal 
school  of  thought  among  the  German  Jews,  led  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Hirsch,  the  famous  Dr.  Rappaport  of  Prague, 
Gabriel  Riesser,  and  others;  and,  when  in  1846  circum- 
stances drifted  him  to  America,  he  was  so  fully  imbued 
with  the  reform  principles  for  which  these  leaders  lived 
and  suffered  that  the  bearing  of  their  messages  to  the 
Jews  in  the  Xew  World  became  an  overwhelming  and 
unconquerable  passion.     His  biographer  says : 

He  came  to  America  with  definite  plans  and  purposes,  chief 
among  these  was  to  liberate  the  Jew  from  his  narrow  bigoted 
environment,  to  secure  for  him  the  enjoyment  of  equal  polit- 
ical and  religious  rights,  and  to  make  him  an  independent 
and  respected  citizen  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

He  succeeded  in  all  his  purposes,  but  not  without  a  bitter 
and   fierce    struggle. 

The  rabbi's  early  American  days  were  passed  amid 
financial  hardships  quite  as  well  as  religious  contro- 
versies. His  first  salary  was  $250  a  year;  in  addition  he 
taught  school  six  hours  daily  and  gave  singing  lessons 
three  hours  a  week.  He  also  read  and  studied  English 
two  hours  daily  and  listened  to  two  English  sermons 
every  Sunday.  He  had  been  advised  from  the  very 
moment  of  his  arrival  in  Xew  York  "not  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Jews,  but  rather  to  peddle  or  learn 
a  trade" — advice  which  "depressed  him  very  much." 
But  the  love  of  his  religion  and  of  his  people  held  him 
fast  to  his  purposes.  Writing  in  his  reminiscences,  Dr. 
Wise  said: 

My  experience  in  New  Haven,  Albany,  and  Syracuse  were 
of  the  most  signal  importance.  These  German  Jewish  immi- 
grants, mused  I,  have  not  lost  their  love  for  Judaism  under 
the  influence  of  their  new  political  and  social  conditions. 
Hence  desire  for  organization.  They  form  congregations, 
build  synagogues,  and  feel  a  longing  for  the  living  word. 
.  .  .  There  are  life  and  energy  in  this  new  Judaism  whether 
it  now  be  conscious  or  unconscious. 

With  this  last  thought  as  his  impetus,  the  rabbi  at 
once  began  work  looking  toward  bringing  the  Jews  to- 
gether into  a  common  bond,  adapting  their  services  and 
ritual  to  the  new  conditions  which  life  in  America  im- 
posed, and,  above  all,  leading  the  Jewish  mind  into  the 
new  and  advanced  channels  of  thought  into  which  they 


were  being  led  in  Europe.     He  says  of  himself  at  this 
time: 

I  might  have  acted  more  skillfully  and  discreetly,  but  being 
by  nature  fiery,  earnest,  and  fearless.  I  gave  expression  reck- 
lessly to  all  my  principles  and  views,  for  which  the  majority 
of  my  hearers  could  by  no  possible  manner  have  been  ripe 
and   ready. 

Rabbi  Wise's  first  reforms  seem,  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern days,  to  have  been  extremely  simple  and  modest. 
Dr.  May  says: 

The  first  step  necessary  was  the  organization  of  a  choir; 
so,  with  the  assistance  of  a  violinist,  he  first  trained  a  mixed 
choir,  which  was  ready  to  take  part  in  the  service  in  the 
following  spring.  The  weekly  sermon  and  the  choir  led  to 
the  second  reform :  the  excision  of  certain  traditional  He- 
brew prayers  from  the  service.  These  were  the  liturgical 
poems,  Piutim,  the  lamentations,  Quinnoth,  and  the  suppli- 
cations,  S'lichoth. 

Comparatively  little  opposition  met  these  first  steps, 
but  emboldened  by  their  success,  Dr.  Wise  soon  was 
striking  deeper  to  the  roots  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  weakness  of  his  church;  and  by  1850  the  following 
formidable  array  of  charges  was  brought  against  him : 

One  set  forth  "that  as  Dr.  Wise  had  denied  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  (bodily)  resurrection  of  the  dead  he  is 
consequently  an  apostate  who  has  no  position  in  the  life  to 
come  according  to  the  highest  rabbinical  authority  uni- 
versally recognized."  The  second  petition  contained  six  spe- 
cific charges:  "(1)  In  one  of  his  recent  sermons  he  de- 
clared all  prayer  in  a  dead  language  (Hebrew)  to  be  but  a 
superstitious  performance  and  all  ceremonies  like  Tephilin 
and  Zisith,  which  have  no  longer  any  meaning,  as  superfluous 
and  unnecessary;  (2)  He  tries  to  make  us  forget  our  old 
beautiful  prayers  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers 
and  wants  us  to  replace  them  by  new-fangled  prayers  of  the 
Offenbacher  synagogues  and  the  so-called  Templars;  (3)  In 
his  first  sermon  after  his  election  he  said:  'From  the  fact 
that  he  permitted  himself  to  be  elected  by  the  reform  con- 
gregation of  Charleston,  they  had  to  infer  that  he  stands 
for  reformation,  and  one  that  is  further  reaching  than  that 
at  Charleston.'  If  a  Jew  is  in  favor  of  a  reform  religion 
like  that  of  the  congregation  Beth  Elohim,  in  Charleston, 
it  is  bad  enough,  but  if  he  wants  to  go  still  further  in  re- 
forming he  can  be  a  Jew  no  longer;  (4)  They  have  heard 
that  he  was  seen  writing  on  Rosh-Hashanah  (New  Year) 
in  an  Odd  Fellows  Lodge;  (5)  They  heard  that  on  a  Sabbath 
he  was  seen  swinging  himself  in  the  Mineral  Spring  Garden 
(Geschwungen  in  a  Schwing)  ;  (6)  He  ridiculed  publicly  the 
woman's   ritual   bath." 

It  was  in  connection  with  these  charges  that  the  in- 
cident described  at  the  opening  of  this  review  took 
place. 

So  far  from  being  cast  down  by  this  experience,  Dr. 
Wise  proceeded  from  this  stormy  organization  to  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  congregation,  the 
famous  Anshe  Emeth,  or  Men  of  Truth,  of  Albany ; 
and  out  of  this  congregation  grew  the  great  forward 
movement  of  modern  Jewry  of  which  Dr.  Wise  re- 
mained the  leader  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  said 
of  his  point  of  view  at  this  time: 

The  time  of  a  blind  and  uninquiring  faith  is  gone  indeed 
now  with  rational  and  reasoning  men.  Lay  your  hand  on 
your  heart,  be  calm  and  honest,  and  ask  yourselves  whether 
you  can  justify  your  cause  before  God,  if  coming  generations 
of  Israel  will  be  lost-  to  our  sacred  cause,  because  you  im- 
posed on  them  doctrines  which  caused  them  to  reject  the 
whole  system  ?  I  could  not.  Or  do  you  think  a  generation 
grown  up  in  a  free  and  enlightened  country  will  not  do  so?  I 
do  not,  and  therefore  I  think  it  my  sacred  mission  to  teach 
an  enlightened  and  pure  Judaism  to  remove  as  much  mysti- 
cism as  possible  from  the  system  of  our  faith ;  to  give  as 
much  rational  evidence  for  it  as  I  can  bring  forward,  and 
if  I  am  wrong  I  am  honest,  and  God  will  not  judge  me  too 
severely. 

It  was  in  this  Albany  congregation  of  Anshe  Emeth 
that  men  and  women  were  first  allowed  to  sit  together 
in  family  pews. 

Dr.  Wises  attitude  toward  what  are  still  the  great 
problems  of  the  day  will  be  read  with  the  respect  that 
his  high  moral   and  intellectual   attainments  merit : 

His  attitude  toward  women  is  well  expressed  in  an  article, 
"The  Confirmation  and  Barmitzvah."  In  this  he  defends  the 
Confirmation,  which  is  the  ceremony  in  which  both  boys  and 
girls  participated,  whereas  only  boys  took  part  in  the  Barmitz- 
vah. "We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether  this  re- 
form was  right  and  good,  or  uncalled  for,  at  the  same  time  we 
can  not  restrain  ourselves  from  entering  our  complaints  on 
behalf  of  our  female  friends,"  he  writes.  "Is  it  not  an  in- 
solence that  men  say  in  their  morning  prayers,  'Blessed  art 
thou,  etc.,  that  thou  hast  not  made  me  a  woman'  ?  Is  it  not 
an  offense  to  their  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  and 
if  it  should  not  be  said,  why  should  it  be  printed?  (In  the 
Prayer  Book.)  Is  it  not  a  rudeness  of  the  meanest  kind  that 
a  female  is  considered  as  a  nobody  in  respect  to  person  in 
religious  affairs,  not  only  in  the  synagogues,  but  in  the  family 
circle?  This  is  one  of  the  established  absurdities,  this  is 
evidently  the  mildest  name  we  can  find  for  it." 

Dr.  Wise  had  not  only  his  own  clear  conception  of 
what  a  rabbi  should  be,  but  he  carried  out  that  con- 
ception in  his  own  life.  In  the  Israelite  of  November 
10,  1S76,  he  wrote: 

He  must  first  and  foremost  be  a  Jew  with  heart  and  soul 
thoroughly  and  enthusiastically,  a  man  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile;  a  teacher  who  never  loses  his  patience,  truthful  and 
reliable  as  a  rock,  and  benevolent  as  the  palm  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  audience  must  be  convinced  that  whatever  this 
man  in  the  pulpit  says  is  certainly  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  and  that  he  does  as  he  teaches.  This  is  a  man's 
moral  weight,  it  is  the  magnet  to  attract.  Men  who  preach 
for  a  salary,  live  to  make  money,  and  see  in  wealth  the  ob- 
ject for  existence,  may  be  honest,  but  they  are  poor  preachers, 
as  inefficient  as  those  who  preach  one  thing  and  do  another. 
.  .  A  rabbi  must  be  a  master  of  Jewish  literature  and 
history  or  he  is  a  fraud.  ...  A  rabbi  of  this  age  must  be 
a  classical  and  scientific  scholar  and  a  pleasant  orator,  or  he 
is  useless  to  his  congregation.  .  .  .  The  rabbi  must  speak 
and  preach  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives, 
hence  the  American  rabbi  must  teach,  speak,  and  preach  in 
English  to  the  young,  else  they  will  not  understand  him. 
The  rabbi  must  know  and  feel  the  wants  of  his  congregation, 
and  he  must  understand  old  and  young,  and  they  must  under- 


stand him.  The  rabbi  must  stand  as  high,  and,  if  possible,  a 
little  higher  morally,  intellectually,  and  scholastically  than  the 
best  of  his  members;  he  must  be  an  authority.  .  .  .  He 
must  not  be  made  by  the  office  he  holds,  he  must  make  the 
office  respected  and  honored.  He  must  love  his  office  and  his 
congregation,  and  not  the  wealth  of  the  individual  members 
thereof. 

We  are  given  some  interesting  information  as  to  Dr. 
Wise's  attitude  toward  coercive  reforms,  information 
that  is  now  peculiarly  timely: 

Wise  was  temperate  in  his  habits  and  he  saw  no  harm  in 
moderate  drinking.  He  was  unalterably  opposed  to  sumptuary 
legislation  of  any  kind.  In  1872-1873,  during  the  temperance 
crusade  in  Cincinnati,  when  emotional  women  knelt  in  prayer 
at  street  corners,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  preach  boldly  against 
them  and  their  cause.  He  prepared  an  "Essay  on  the  Tem- 
perance Question,"  which  he  read  before  a  liberal  society  called 
"The  Friends  of  Enquiry."  In  this  essay,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati,  he  says:  Is  it  morally 
wrong  to  take  a  glass  of  beer,  wine,  or  champagne  at  dinner 
or  at  any  other  time?  Or  is  it  hypocrisy  for  hyprocrisy's 
sake  that  persons  using  such  beverages  do  it  secretly  as  long 
as  they  can  hide  the  fact?  Let  us  see  first  what  might  be 
called  morally  wrong.  Morally  wrong  is  that  which  the  in- 
telligence by  common  consent  calls  so ;  or,  as  our  religious 
friends  maintain,  which  the  Bible  characterizes  as  such.    .    .     . 

Here  I  want  to  establish  this : 

I.  The  use  of  wine  or  strong  drink  as  a  beverage  is  no 
moral  wrong,  nor  can  it  properly  be  called  a  waste  of  prop- 
erty. 

II.  Whatever  is  not  wrong  to  one  class  of  our  people  can 
not  be  made  so  to  any  other  in  a  democratic  country. 

III.  The  abuse  of  anything  not  criminal  or  immoral,  per  se, 
does   not  justify  the    abolition   or   prohibition   thereof. 

IV.  Penal  or  prohibitory'  law  against  acts  or  usages  not 
criminal  or  immoral  in  themselves  defeat  the  very  end  and 
object  of  all  law. 

V.  The  abuse  of  religion  and  prayer  is  worse  than  the 
abuse    of    liquor. 

VI.  The  present  crusade  will  not  remedy  the  evil ;  it  is 
contrary  to  law  and  liberty,  and  it  makes  us  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world. 

Successful  with  his  own  congregation,  Dr.  Wise  gave 
himself  with  all  his  vast  enthusiasm  to  his  plans  for 
the  uniting  of  the  Jewish  church  in  general,  the  estab- 
lishment of  rabbinical  and  lay  schools,  the  organization 
of  Jewish  charities,  and  many  of  the  other  activities 
which  have  since  become  characteristic  of  the  racial 
body  in  America. 

Dr.  May's  biography  follows  his  distinguished  grand- 
father through  the  latter's  call  to  Cincinnati,  where  as 
the  years  passed  his  fame  and  influence  gathered  force, 
to  his  editorship  of  the  Israelite,  and  his  final  accom- 
plishment of  the  dream  of  his  youth  in  the  formation 
in  1873  of  the  union  of  American  Hebrew  congrega- 
tions and  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College. 
It  brings  him  into  personal  contact  with  many  of 
America's  historic  personages,  such  as  President  Fill- 
more, Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  Seward,  and  in- 
numerable others  who  passed  across  the  national  stage 
during  Dr.  Wise's  long  life. 

Summing  up,  the  biographer  says : 

The  life  and  career  of  Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  the  founder  of 
American  Judaism,  entitle  him  to  the  fame  of  being  the 
greatest  American  Jew  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
peer   of  any  Jew  of  that  illustrious   age. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  Dr.  May's  biography 
does  not  commend  itself  to  high  rank,  nor  are  the  se- 
quences of  thought  and  character,  which  alone  can  ex- 
plain the  force  and  power  of  a  man  of  such  achieve- 
ment as  Rabbi  Wise,  always  clearly  defined.  But  the 
author  has  done  both  Jew  and  Gentile  a  service  in  pro- 
ducing the  biography. 

Isaac  Mayer  Wise.  By  Max  B.  May.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  $2  net. 


The  Library  of  Congress  now  has  a  total  of  2.451,974 
books  on  its  shelves,  or  did  have  a  few  weeks  ago.  This 
represents  a  gain  of  88,101  volumes  within  the  year. 
In  addition  there  are  154,200  maps,  and  charts,  770.248 
volumes  and  pieces  of  music,  and  392,905  prints,  or 
nearly  4,000,000  distinct  publications  in  all.  Purchases 
of  rare  and  valuable  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean 
collections  cover  important  recent  accessions  to  the  li- 
brary. Among  these  are  very  early  Chinese  books 
printed  from  blocks.  There  was  also  obtained  a  good 
copy  of  the  oldest  Japanese  printed  work  extant,  dating 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a 
collection  of  the  writings  of  Kaibara.  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  of  Japan. 


The  idea  of  flying  by  aid  of  the  balloon  was  con- 
ceived by  Stephen  Montgolfier  while  watching  a  wet 
shirt,  drying  before  a  fire,  swell  and  rise  under  the 
influence  of  the  hot  air.  On  August  27,  1783,  at 
Paris,  the  Montgolfiers  sent  up  a  balloon  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  before  300,000  spectators.  On  September 
19th,  at  Versailles,  before  Louis  XVI  and  his  court, 
a  balloon  was  sent  up  to  which  was  attached  a  basket 
in  which  were  placed  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck. 
These  nameless  heroes  were  the  first  to  prove  that  ani- 
mals, and,  hence,  man  could  live  high  up  in  the  air. 
On  November  21st,  the  same  year.  De  Rozier  made  the 
first    flight   ever   made    by    man,    remaining   in    the    air 

twenty  minutes. 

^»^ 

Those  "characteristic  Americanisms,"  such  as  "take 
it  from  me,"  "the  real  stuff,"  "piker."  "sure  thing,"  and 
so  on,  have  been  traced  to  Sheridan,  Thackeray,  Smol- 
lett, Dickens,  and  others,  and  are  in  common  use  in 
Great  Britain,  while  there  appears  to  be  little  question 
that  Aristophanes  was  the  first  to  use  the  ■ 
"We  take  the  cake." 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


The  coming  government  bond  issue  is  loom- 
ing up  as  an  important  factor  in  the  present 
money  situation.  Banks  and  trust  companies 
are  placing  themselves  in  readiness  for  its  re- 
ception by  maintaining  as  liquid  a  condition 
as  is  compatible  with  their  duties  to  cus- 
tomers, and  this  precaution  on  their  part  is 
the  most  important  reason  for  the  relatively 
stiffer  tones  of  fixed  date  funds,  including 
commercial  paper,  as  compared  with  call 
money.  

Despite  the  embargo  upon  American  export 
trade  caused  by  fear  of  submarine  operations, 
clearances  from  Xew  York  this  month,  ac- 
cording to  advices  received  over  the  E.  F. 
Hutton  &  Co.  wire,  show  a  higher  daily  aver- 
age than  in  January-.  The  figures  reported  on 
February  20th  show  that  the  clearings  on  the 
day  previous  of  thirty-nine  vessels  from  Xew 
York  brings  the  average  for  this  month  so 
far  up  to  twenty-two  ships  per  day,  while  the 
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average  for  last  month  was  only  seventeen 
per  day.  Only  complete  reports  for  February 
will  show  whether  other  Atlantic  ports  have 
maintained  former   averages. 

The  financial  and  economic  position  of  the 
United  States  is  wonderfully  strong  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  well  fortified  to  withstand 
the  shocks  of  possible  international  complica- 
tions. We  are  passing  through  trying  times, 
but  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  have  kept 
their  heads.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  United  States  for  an  amount 
which  breaks  all  precedent.  The  country  has 
been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  putting  its 
house  in  order,  and  we  now  have  the  new 
Federal  Reserve  system  to  look  to  for  assist- 
ance in  case  of  need.  All  this  leads  to  be- 
lieve that  even  if  we  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  the  European 
war  our  financial  position  will  still  remain  se- 
cure.   

The  mercantile  position  of  the  United  States 
is  sound,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of 
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commercial  failures  for  January.  1917,  which 
amounted  to  only  1535  as  against  over  2000 
in  the  same  month  of  1916,  and  is  consider- 
ably below  the  January  record  for  any  recent 
year.  

The  month  of  January  showed  large  in- 
creases in  all  Pacific  Coast  bank  clearings. 
San  Francisco,  with  a  record  of  $373,218,551, 
does  almost  one-half  the  clearing  business  for 
the  Pacific  Coast.  San  Francisco  clearings 
showed  a  clear  gain  of  55  per  cent,  for  191/ 
over  that  of  1916.  Clearings  of  the  San 
Francisco  banks  for  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 17th  were  577,402.622.32,  an  increase 
of  $7,543,669.35  over  the  same  week  last  year. 


The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  plan  for 
increased  capitalization  from  $15,000,000 
common  stock  to  $60,000,000  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Vice-Chancellor  Lane.  Lane  dis- 
olved  the  temporary  injunction  granted  on 
the  application  of  C.  H.  Venner,  representing 
the  General  Investment  Company,  owners  of 
100   shares   of  common    stock. 


The  West  Coast  San  Francisco  Life  In- 
surance Company,  a  strictly  San  Francisco  in- 
stitution, has  just  issued  a  statement  for  1916 
showing  that  it  has  over  thirty-five  million 
dollars  of  insurance  in  force  and  had  a  pre- 
mium income  for  the  past  year  of  $1,348.- 
000.00    and   admitted   assets    of   $3,028,000.00. 

This  is  an  excellent  showing,  the  company 
having  made  rapid  strides  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Pacific  Lighting  Corporation. 


President  C.  O.  G.  Miller  of  the  Pacific 
Lighting  Corporation  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  stockholders  says  in  part :  The  corpora- 
tion is  free  from  bonded  and  floating  debt. 
Its  revenue  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 
Dividends.  $775,625  ;  other  sources.  $25,- 
279.87;  a  total  of  $801,904.87;  less  taxes  and 
licenses.  $8015.13,  and  expenses,  $20,785.63, 
a  total  deduction  of  $28.S00.76,  leaving  a  net 
profit  for  the  year  of  $773,104.11. 

During  the  year  dividends  were  paid  quar- 
terly— upon  the  preferred  stock  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $5  per  annum,  amounting  to  $208,100; 
upon  the  common  stock  the  first  two  quarterly 
dividends  were  each  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
share,  and  the  last  two  quarterly  dividends 
were  each  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  share, 
amounting  to  $432,000,  making  the  total  of 
dividends  paid  $640,100,  leaving  a  surplus  for 
the   year  of   $133,004.11. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
has  issued  its  statement  for  the  year  1916 
showing  about  16.75  per  cent,  earned  on  the 
capital  stock  as  of  December  31st.  The 
statement  of  President  Scofield  follows ; 

"The  earnings  for  the  year,  after  deducting 
all  operating  and  marketing  expenses,  were 
$21,263,520.02.  From  this  we  have  written 
off  for  depreciation  in  all  departments  S3.65S.- 
216.28,  leaving  the  net  profit  of  the  business, 
after  depreciation,  $17,605,303.74,  or  about 
16^4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  and  surplus  as 
of  December  31,   1916. 

"Cash  dividends  were  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders during  the  year  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  amounting  on  the  issued 
stock  to  $6,831,915.13,  and  a  stock  dividend 
of  $24,843,327.74,  and  there  has  been  carried 
to  surplus  account  as  of  December  31,  1916, 
$30,782,323.89. 

"During  the  year  our  plant  account  was 
increased  in  all  departments  at  an  expenditure 
for  new  construction  and  addition  to  our  pro- 
ducing department  holdings  of  $9,834,579.54. 
All  the  physical  plant  of  the  company  has 
been  maintained  in  first-class  condition  and 
working   efficiency." 


E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  received  the  following 
interesting  items  of  news  over  their  private 
wire : 

Sales  of  copper  at  37  were  reported  from 
Xew  York.  This  is  a  record  price  for  cop- 
per. 

Lackawanna  Steel  profits  in  1916.  $12,218,- 
235,  as  compared  with  a  net  profit  in  1915  of 
$2,409,108.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  34.S1  per 
cent,  for   1916. 

Crucible  Steel — Regular  dividend  of  1  ?£ 
and  \yi  on  account  of  back  dividends  de- 
clared on  the  preferred  stock. 


S.  W  .  Strauss  &  Co.,  having  purchased  the 
entire  issue  of  $800,000  of  first  mortgage.  6 
per  cent,  serial  bonds  on  the  Xew  Washing- 
ton Hotel  at  Seattle,  are  offering,  free  of  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  at  par  and  accrued  interest, 
$600,000  of  the  issue.  The  remaining  $200.- 
000  of  these  first  mortgage  bonds  will  be  re- 
I  served     for     future     additions    to     the    hotel 

propertv.  

- 

!E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  are  inviting  holders 
of  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Petaluma  and 
Santa  Rosa  Railway  to  deposit  their  holdings 
j  with  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  together 
with  a  waiver  of  past  and  future  defaults  in 
the    sinking   fund,    provided    the    stockholders 


obtain  a  release  and  discharge  of  the  second 
mortgage  on  or  before  March  1,  1918. 


The  increase  in  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  has  been  greater  than  the 
increase  in  population,  according  to  figures 
in  Bulletin  473,  recently  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  total  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  this  country'  f°r  tne  de- 
cade ending  with  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  was 
42.9  per  cent,  greater  than  the  consumption 
for  the  preceding  decade,  while  the  popula- 
tion for  the  same  period  increased  only  21 
per  cent. 

The  country  is  not  only  using  more  sugar, 
but  it  is  producing  a  larger  portion  of  its  total 
supply.     During  the  decade  ending  with  1912- 
13,  as  compared  with  the  decade  ending  with 
1902-3,    the    percentage    of    the    total    supply 
produced    at    home    increased    36.6    per    cent.,  , 
and    the    supply    from    noncontiguous    posses-  j 
sions  64.4  per  cent.,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  j 
the   percentage    imported    from    foreign    coun-  > 
tries  decreased  20.9  per  cent.    The  total  world 
production   of  both   beet    and   cane   sugar   has 
nearly   doubled   during  the   last   twenty   years 
and  increased  from  11.000.000  tons  during  the 
sugar  year  1893-4  to  20,000.000  tons  in   1912- 
13.  

A  surplus  for  the  year  1916  of  $462,642 
was  reported  by  Charles  Sutro,  president  of 
the  Alameda  Sugar  Company,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  recently,  but  the 
policy  of  the  board  with  regard  to  dividends 
is  stated  as  follows : 

While  the  improved  financial  strength  and 
increased  earnings  might  warrant  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends,  this  question,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  directors,  should  not  be 
considered  until  the  results  ot  the  next  cam- 
paign  can   be  better  determined. 

On  February  16.  1917,  the  date  of  Presi- 
dent Sutro's  report,  the  bills  payable  had  been 
reduced  from  $460,000,  the  end  of  the  year 
figures,  to  $250,000,  and,  in  addition,  the 
corporation  had  3676  tons  of  sugar  on  hand. 
The  profit  and  loss  account  for  1916  fol- 
lows ; 
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By    balance    Dec.    31.    1915  SU3.001.32 

By     net     profits     for     vcar 
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By  Assessment    No.   5 15C.000.00 

Other     earnings     and      re- 
coveries             i.727.43 —  434.639.23 
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Credit  balance   Dec.   31     1916 $462,642.96 


With  very  favorable  sugar  markets,  and 
despite  October  rains,  the  Union  Sugar  Com- 
pany rounded  out  a  most  prosperous  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  and  financial  statement 
submitted  to  the  stockholders  at  their  annual 
meeting.  According  to  President  P.  G. 
Drescher.  the  dividends  distributed  to  the 
stockholders  in  1916  aggregated  $344,080.  and 
the  company  now  possesses  no  liabilities  what- 
ever, save  current  accounts  in  process  of  ad- 
justment.   

The  last  war  loan  issued  by  this  country 
was  the  $200,000,000  3s  of  June  13,  1898,  in 
denominations  as  low  as  $20.  Practically 
every-  newspaper  in  the  country  published  the 
advertisement  of  the  offering  free  of  charge. 
The  subscription  list  was  kept  open  one 
month,  when  it  was  found  that  there  were 
320,226  separate  subscribers  applying  in  the 
aggregate  for  $1,500,000,000.  There  were 
180,573  subscribers  for  $500  bonds,  11.483  for 
less  than  $100,  14.974  from  $100  to  $180. 


Xet  earnings  for  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Xemours  &  Co.  for  the  full  year  1916 
amounted  to  $82,107,000.  compared  with  $57.- 
840,000  in  1915.  This  establishes  a  new  high 
record    in    the    company's    earnings. 


The  Erie  Railroad  Company  has  petitioned 
the  public  service  commission  for  authority 
to  issue  $3,680,000  Ay2  per  cent,  equipment 
trust  certificates,  to  be  designated  as  Erie 
Railroad  Equipment  Trust,  Series  E. 


The  South  Penn  Oil  Company  has  voted  to 
increase  its  capital  to  $20,000,000,  the  new 
stock  to  be  issued  as  a  50  per  cent,  stock  divi- 
dend to  holders  of  record  Februarv  14th. 


Midway  Gas  Company  has  reported  for 
1916,  showing  22.6  per  cent,  earned  on  its  7 
per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock,  of  which 
S692.350  is  outstanding.  On  December  31, 
1916.  this  dividend  was  10j/>  per  cent,  in  ar- 
rears, but  the  1916  surplus  would  cover  this 
and  future  requirements  on  account  of  this 
stock  up  to  July  1,   191$. 


The  railroad  commission  has  authorized 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  to 
sell  $5,000,000  of  common  capital  stock  at  not 
less  than  91J^  per  cent,  par,  proceeds  to  be 
expended  under  the  commission's  order.     Not 
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exceeding  $-1,000,000  to  pay  tor  $5,000,000  face 
value  of  bonds,  issued  by  the  Pacific  Light 
and  Power  Corporation  to  the  United  Stales 
Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  trustee.  This 
issue  is  dependent  on  the  panting  of  the  Edi- 
son Company's  application  to  buy  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Pacific  Corporation,  which  appli- 
cation is  now  pending  before  the  railroad 
commission  :  not  exceeding  $2,480,405  to  dis- 
charge notes  of  the  Pacific  Light  and  Power 
Corporation,  this  also  being  dependent  on 
the  merger:  to  pay  part  of  proposed  additions 
and  betterments  during  the  years  1917  and 
1918,  the  amount  contemplated  being  $7,- 
992,000. 


Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  well-known  as  the 
author  of  "The  Terrible  Meek"  and  other 
plays,  has  arrived  in  Philadelphia  at  the  end 
of  his  lecture  tour  through  many  cities.  He 
is  now  reading  the  proofs  of  his  new 
which  the  Harpers  will  bring  out  in  book 
form  this  spring. 

"The  Adventures  of  the  U-2Q2,"  which  the 
Century  Company  announces  for  publication 
this  month,  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
involuntary  revelation  of  German  war  psy- 
chology, as  evidenced  by  that  of  the  book's 
author,    Baron    Spiegel    von    und    zu    Peckel- 


sheim.  The  book  is  the  day-by-day  narrative, 
taken  from  the  U-202's  log  book  of  inci- 
dents during  one  of  its  hunting  raids  in  the 
English  Channel,  told  by  the  captain-lieuten- 
ant in  charge.  Baron  Spiegel.  The  raid  covers 
a  week  or  ten  days,  but  in  one  day  are 
crowded  as  much  revengeful  delight,  hatred, 
and  terror  as  most  men  experience  in  a  life- 
time. 

Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  announce  for  pub- 
lication on  February  25th  "War  Poems,"  by 
"X,"  a  remarkable  little  volume  of  verse  that 
has  stirred  England  as  no  poems  have  done 
since   Rupert   Brooke's  last  sonnets. 

Russell  H.  Conwell.  author  of  "Acres  of 
Diamonds,"  published  by  the  Harpers,  to- 
gether with  his  biography,  is  ill  at  his  home 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  sixth  printing  of  "With  Americans  of 
Past  and  Present  Days,"  by  J.  J.  Jusserand, 
the  French  ambassador,  is  just  off  the  Scrib- 
ner  press. 

"To  Verdun  from  the  Somme"  gives  a  real 
and  living  picture  of  a  visit  made  by  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  Harry  E.  Brittain,  and  the  Hon. 
James  M.  Beck  of  Xew  York  to  many  his- 
toric points  along  the  western  front  during 
the  great  advance.  Mr.  Beck,  the  brilliant 
author  of  "The  Evidence  in  the  Case,"  has 
written  a  most  inspiring  foreword  to  this  very 
attractive  book. 


February  24,  1917. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Ella  Flagg  Young. 

This  book  is  an  educational  biography  and 
a  eulogy.  In  the  former  aspect  it  is  irre- 
proachable- As  a  eulogy  it  is  perhaps  a  shade 
too  enthusiastic. 

Ella  Flagg  Young  and  education  in  Chicago 
are  almost  convertible  terms.  Mrs.  Young  at 
the  beginning  of  her  career  found  an  educa- 
tional system  that  was  crude,  inefficient,  and 
unsympathetic-  She  set  to  work  with  ex- 
traordinary energy  to  redeem  it.  She  made 
herself  acquainted  with  the  best  thought  of  the 
day  and  she  applied  it  to  her  task  with  a 
success  of  which  we  are  now  the  admiring 
witnesses.  She  overcame  conservatisms  and 
an  opposition  that  was  sometimes  malign,  and 
she  maintained  her  ideals  and  advanced  them. 
Perhaps  she  has  done  more  for  education  in 
America  than  any  other  of  her  day  and  gen- 
eration. 

That  she  should  have  the  defects  of  her  vir- 
tues was  inevitable.  Nor  need  we  be  cen- 
sorious if  she  sometimes  succumbed  to  the 
intoxications  of  the  new  reform  and  allowed 
emotionalism  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  cautious 
and  experimental  reason.  These  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  day,  but  they  can  not  ex- 
clude the  sterling  values  of  a  life  that  has 
been  humanitarian  and  benevolent  to  an  extent 
yet  to  be  estimated.  But  toward  such  an 
estimate  Dr.  McManis  has  helped  substan- 
tially. 

Ella  Flagg  Young.  By  Tohn  T.  McManis,  Ph. 
D.     Chicago:   A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.25. 


Oh,  Mary,  Be  Careful ! 
This  very  light  little  story'  has  an  old  theme. 
Mary  is  left  the  sum  of  $50,000  on  condi- 
tion that  she  does  not  marry.  By  way  of 
conducing  to  this  end  she  has  been  furnished 
with  a  manuscript  volume  of  arguments 
against  matrimony.  The  first  argument  is  that 
no  man  is  pure  in  heart.  The  second  argu- 
ment is  that  all  men  are  tyrants,  and  the  third 
is  to  the  effect  that  no  man's  love  is  superior 
to  his  appetite.  Mary  proceeds  to  work  out 
the  problem  for  herself,  and  we  need  hardly 
glance  furtively  at  the  last  page  to  guess  the 
result. 

On,    Mary,    Be    Careful!      By    George    Weston. 
Philadelphia:   J.    B.   Lippincott   Company;   SI. 


The  Shakers. 

The  history  of  the  Shaker  community  is  well 
worth  telling,  and  it  has  been  well  told  by 
Clara  Endicott  Sears,  whose  opportunities 
for  research  have  been  sustained  alike  by  sym- 
pathy and  by  literary  skill.  The  Shakers,  like 
the  Quakers,  began  their  career  in  sorrow  and 
persecution,  and,  like  the  Quakers,  they  have 
reached  its  latter  phases  in  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  community. 

The  author,  to  a  large  extent,  has  allowed 
the  old  records  to  speak  for  themselves  and 
they  have  an  eloquence  that  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  In  these  days  of  psychical  re- 
search we  are  beginning  to  have  a  sort  of 
vague  understanding  of  those  gusts  of  force 
from  what  we  must  call  the  subconsciousness, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  that  seem  to  induce 
states  of  an  irresponsible  inspiration  that  are 
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sometimes  impressive  and  even  tremendous. 
The  early  forms  of  Shakerism  would  today  j 
be  known  as  mediumship.  and  it  may  he  that 
under  restraint  and  tutelage  they  might  ap- 
proach the  frontiers  of  a  religious  genius. 
In  the  case  of  the  Shakers  they  were  guided 
by  a  natural  piety  and  benevolence,  and  in- 
deed it  is  hard  to  look  upon  the  placid  and 
benign  faces  that  decorate  the  pages  of  this 
book  without  the  conviction  that  here  we  are 
dealing  with  no  merely  crude  superstitions 
and  emotionalisms,  but  rather  with  some 
product  of  that  mental  terra  incognita  that 
we  are  now*  learning  to  approach  sometimes 
with   curiosity   and  sometimes  with   awe. 

Gleanings  from  Old  Shaker  Journals.  Com- 
piled by  Clara  Endicott  Sears.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    SI. 25. 


Why  Men  Fight. 

Bertrand  Russell  first  became  perceptible  to 
the  American  public  when  he  addressed  a 
peace  letter  to  the  President  and  sent  it  by 
special  messenger  in  order  to  avoid  the  cen- 
sor. The  result  seemed  to  he  incommensu- 
rate with  the  labor,  but  that,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Russell  now  embodies  his  pacifist  views 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Why  Men  Fight." 
There  seems  to  be  no  particular  problem  in- 
volved in  human  pugnacity.  Men  fight  for 
the  same  reasons  that  animals  fight,  and  be- 
cause they  are  still  animals.  Eliminate  ani- 
malism and  you  eliminate  war.  The  mystery 
is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  hu- 
man  individual. 

Mr.  Russell  is  not,  of  course,  wholly  in- 
sensible to  the  need  of  a  change  in  human 
character,  but  certainly  he  fails  to  recognize 
its  full  importance.  He  gives  us  chapters  on 
the  State,  on  War  as  an  Institution,  on  Prop- 
erty. Education,  Marriage,  Population,  Re- 
ligion and  the  Churches.  We  must  remove 
causes  of  friction,  of  greed,  of  rivalry,  and 
of  hate.  We  must  readjust  the  social  system 
and  remodel  our  institutions.  We  seem  to 
have  heard  it  all  before,  but  we  are  still  faced 
by  the  conviction  that  these  things  are  re- 
sults rather  than  causes,  that  they  are  the 
fruits  of  human  character,  and  that  the  fruits 
will  not  change  so  long  as  the  soil  remains 
as  it  was. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
war  is  materialism  and  a  mechanistic  philoso- 
phy of  the  universe  and  of  man  that  has  done 
more  to  destroy  the  basic  conceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  than  all  other  causes  combined, 
and  that  has  bred  cruelty  and  ccnvardice  as 
carrion  breeds  flies  ?  The  descent  into  the 
abyss  of  human  depravity  has  been  contempo- 
rary with  Haeckelism,  and  this  is  the  path 
from  which  we  have  to  recede  if  we  are  to 
change  the  descent  into  an  ascent. 

Why  Men  Fight.  By  Bertrand  Russell.  New 
York:    The    Century    Company;    SI. 50    net. 


Belgium  and  the  Great  Powers. 

Martyred  Belgium  is  fortunate  in  her  de- 
fenders. Amid  the  mists  of  controversial  dis- 
cussion that  cloud  many  of  the  questions  of 
the  great  war  there  stand  out  with  startling 
clearness  two  books  dealing  with  the  loyalty 
and  neutrality  of  Belgium  that  no  amount  of 
slander,  insinuation,  and  forgery  have  ever 
been  able  to  combat.  "'Belgium  Loyal  and 
Neutral"  and  "Belgium  and  the  Great 
Powers,"  by  the  late  Emile  Waxweiler,  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  a  Belgian  viewing  the  attack  upon  his 
native  land  and  the  sufferings  of  her  people 
could  treat  his  subject  with  calmness  and 
quiet  logic  and  analyze  his  documentary  ma- 
terial with  the  same  objective  historical  treat- 
ment as  he  might  accord  to  events  a  century 
earlier  or  in  another  part  of  the  globe. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  simple.  Belgium 
had  worked  out  her  military  plans  with  im- 
partiality to  resist  invasion  from  any  side  and 
was  ready  to  join  with  any  two  of  the  sur- 
rounding powers  in  defense  if  attacked  first 
by  the  third.  Germany  not  only  knew  this. 
but  also  knew  that  in  successive  years  mili- 
tary manoeuvres  were  undertaken  to  meet  in 
turn  each  of  the  three  conditions  that  might 
thus  arise.  For  Belgium  to  permit  one  power 
to  pass  through  to  attack  another  was  to  vio- 
late the  primary   condition   of  her   neutrality. 

J.  B.  L. 

Belgium  and  the  Great  Towers.  By  Emile 
Waxweiler.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25.  ^ 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Edward  A.  G.  Hermann,  author  of  "The 
Faith  of  Robert  Browning,"  just  published  by 
Sherman.  French  &  Co.  (80  cents),  has  made 
a  somewhat  labored  effort  to  show  that  Brown- 
ing was  a  Christian,  but  he  seems  to  have  done 
no  more  than  prove  that  Browning  believed  in 
God  and  immortality,  which  of  course  is  a 
very  different  thing.  But  the  little  book  is 
written  with  sincerity  and  poetic  appreciation. 

"Handicrafts  for  the  Handicapped."  by 
Herbert  J.  Hall,  M.  D.,  and  Mertice  M.  C 
Buck  (Moffat.  Yard  S;  Co.:  $1.25),  is  an  ad- 
mirably lucid  presentation  of  various  light 
occupations    suited    to    convalescents    and    the 


defective.  Among  these  occupations  are  bas- 
ketry, chair-seating,  netting,  weaving,  book- 
binding, cement-working,  pottery-making,  and 
light  blacksmithing.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. 

"Missionary  Knights  of  the  Cross,"  by  John 
C.  Lambert.  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  lately  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ($1.25),  is  sub-titled 
"stories  of  the  indomitable  courage  and 
stirring  adventures  of  missionaries  with  un- 
civilized man,  wild  beasts,  and  the  forces  of 
nature  in  many  parts  of  the  world."  The 
stories  are  vigorously  told,  doubtless  they  are 
historically  accurate,  and  they  are  well  illus- 
trated. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published 
"Amateur  Circus  Life,"  by  Ernest  Balch,  de- 
scribed as  a  new  method  of  physical  develop- 
ment for  boys  and  girls,  based  on  the  ten  ele- 
ments of  simple  tumbling  and  adapted  from 
the  practice  of  professional  acrobats.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  strictly  "circus"  chapters,  Mr. 
Balch  has  one  or  two  articles  for  the  in- 
structor or  parent.  The  book  is  illustrated 
and  the  price  is  $1.50. 

"Henry  Ford's  Own  Story,"  by  Rose  Wilder 
Lane  ( Ellis  O.  Jones.  Forest  Hills.  New 
York),  is  a  somewhat  ecstatic  biography  of  a 
man  who  is  described  as  a  "demigod,"  and 
whom  we  are  invited  to  gaze  upon  with 
"awe,"  mainly  because  he  has  made  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  Unfortunately  the 
average  man  seems  rather  more  inclined  to 
laugh  at  than  to  be  awed  by  the  illustrious  Mr. 
Ford.     The  price  of  the  book  is  $1. 

"The  Romance  of  Labor"  is  described  as 
"scenes  from  good  novels  depicting  joy  in 
work."  It  is  edited  by  Frances  Doane  Twom- 
bly  and  John  Cotton  Dana,  and  among  the 
novelists  selected  are  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Harold  Bell  Wright  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
Eden  Phillpotts,  Henry  Snydor  Harrison, 
Upton  Sinclair,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  and  Gene  5  tratton- Porter. 
The  Macmillan  Company  is  the  publisher,  and 
the  price  is  75  cents. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  announce  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  the  Directly-Useful 
Technical  Series,  intended  to  occupy  a  midwa> 
position  between  the  works  that  are  ordinarily 
described  as  technical  and  those  that  are  de- 
scribed as  practical.  The  first  of  the  series  is 
an  "Arithmetic  for  Engineers,"  including 
simple  algebra,  mensuration.  logarithms, 
graphs,  and  the  slide  rule.  The  author  is 
Charles  B.  Clapham,  Hon.  B.  Sc,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  if  the  rest  of  the  series  comes 
up  to  this  high  standard  of  value  it  will  be  a 
distinct  acquisition  to  the  "directly-useful"  li- 
brary of  the  day.     The  price  is  $3. 
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New  Books  Received. 
Foster's  Pirate  Bridge.     By-  R.  F.  Foster.     New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co.;    $1.50. 

The  latest  development  of  auction  bridge. 

Victory  Crowned.  By  Page  Fellowes.  San 
Francicso :    Paul    Elder    &    Co. 

Literary    selections    on    immortality. 

Religion  for  Today.  By  Tohn  Havnes  Holmes. 
New   York:    Dodd,   Mead   &   Co.;    $1.50. 

Various  interpretations  of  the  thought  and  prac- 
tice of  the  new   religion  of  our  time.  ■ 

Mendel.       By      Gilbert      Cannan.       New     York: 
George  H.   Doran  Company;   51.50. 
A  novel. 

Hawaii     Past    and     Present.       By    William     R. 

Castle,  Jr.     New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Revised   and    enlarged    edition. 

Joan.       By    Amelia    E.     Barr.       New    York:    D. 
Appleton    &"Co.;    $1.50    net. 
A   novel. 

•All's  Well!"     By  John  Oxenham.     New  York: 
George  H.    Doran    Company;    SI. 
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ART  IN  VAUDEVILLE. 

There  are  still  a  lot  ot"  people  that  have 
not  yet  discovered  how  often  and  how  credit- 
ably various  forms  of  art  figure  on  a  vaude- 
ville programme.  This  week,  for  instance, 
there  is  the  art  of  music,  the  art  of  painting, 
and  the  mimetic  art,  all  flourishing  apace  at 
the  Orpheum.  It  simply  has  to  he,  for  vaude- 
ville is  a  growing  factor  in  the  world  of  en- 
tertainment. While  the  regular  theatres 
either  turn  sick  or  fade  away,  due  to  the 
picture-play  invasion,  vaudeville  steadily  holds 
its  ground.  How  often  you  hear  at  the  box- 
office  the  anouncement  made  to  the  eager  line 
of  would-be  buyers,  "Scats  all  sold  out  !" 

Hans  Hanke,  Benny  and  Woods,  and  Ha- 
ruko  Onuki.  the  little  Nipponese  nightingale, 
all  show  talent  and  in  the  last-mentioned  case 
distinction  in  their  various  lines  of  musical 
achievement.  Benny  and  Woods,  of  course, 
introduce  the  humorous  element  in  their 
piano-and-violin  act,  so  successfully,  indeed, 
as  to  make  it  rival  their  music  in  its  appeal 
to  appreciation.  Benny,  no  doubt,  is  the 
young  violinist,  a  boyish,  slender  stripling, 
with  a  look  compounded  of  demure  innocence 
and  roguish  mischief.  Benny  lounges  off  and 
on  the  stage  and  uses  that  look  to  its  fullest 
extent,  as  he  caressingly  clasps  his  violin, 
wooing  from  it  strains  of  luscious  sweetness. 
Probably  he  would  exasperate  a  serious  mu- 
sician, but  he  tickles  the  house  under  its  ribs 
when  he  carelessly  draws  his  bow  over  the 
strings  and  makes  his  violin  become  conversa- 
tional and  remonstrative,  ask  and  answer 
questions,  and  talk  nonsense.  Benny  has  an 
able  coadjutor  in  Pianist  Woods,  whose  toss- 
ing locks  are  as  nimble  as  his  fingers,  during 
his  clever  and  spirited  caricature  of  Pach- 
mann. 

Haruko  Onuki  is  a  wonderful  little  Japanese 
nightingale  with  the  soft,  downy  skin  and  fea- 
tures of  extreme  youth.  She  has  grace, 
beauty,  a  dramatic  nature,  and  a  high,  pure, 
true  soprano,  which,  considering  her  extreme 
youth,  conveys  the  Western  sentiments  that 
she  lilts  of  with  amazingly  true  expression. 
The  little  lady,  I  am  told,  is  only  half  Jap- 
anese, and  does  not  even  speak  the  language. 
So  evidently  her  training  has  been  in  purely 
Western  experiences.  She  is  probably  taking 
up  vaudeville  in  order  to  earn  money  for 
training  herself  for  an  operatic  career,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  will  hear  of 
her  yet  as  a  Madame  Butterfly.  She  sang 
Butterfly's  anguished  aria  beautifully,  with 
passion  and  pathos,  although  the  sweetness  of 
her  voice  is  a  thought  too  piercing.  She  also 
sang  that  exultant  chant  of  triumphal  love 
which  is  a  setting  to  Christine  Rossetti's  poem. 
"My  Heart  Is  Like  a  Singing  Bird,"  and  sang 
it  with  distinctive  passion  and  charm. 

The  art  of  painting  was  blended  with  the 
art  of  the  dance  in  the  Marion  Morgan  Ro- 
man Ballet.  I  think  we  must  have  seen  the 
Marion  Morgan  dances  before.  Those  that  I 
remember  were  a  troupe  of  girl  dancers  whose 
act  was  distinguished  by  grace,  intelligence, 
and  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  color.  Evidently 
Marion  Morgan  has  done  well  with  her  act, 
for  no  less  a  master  of  scenic  art  than  Liv- 
ingston Piatt  has  been  chosen  to  give  her 
dancing  act  its  lovely  investiture.  Mr.  Piatt 
is  a  colorist  par  excellence.  He  loves  color 
for  what  it  symbolizes  and  what  it  spiritually 
conveys.  Curtains,  background,  and  appoint- 
ments were  all  contributory  to  a  feast  of 
color,  which  was  beautifully  carried  out  by  the 
costumes.  The  girls  danced  bare-legged,  and 
beautiful  color  contrasts  were  made  by  their 
exquisitely  graceful  draperies — suggestive  of 
those  of  the  Pleiades  in  Elihu  Vedder's  great 
painting  of  the  star  maidens — and  their  bare 
flesh.  The  :^irls  were  beautifully  unconscious 
of  self,  and  of  the  bareness  of  their  round 
y ' u n g  limbs.  Doubtless  they  love  to  dance 
thus,  as  nature  intended  them  to,  leaving  their 
muscular  movements  unconfined.  They  have 
been  carefully  trained  to  make  expression  and 
features  play  a  part  in  the  dance,  and  the 
three  slaves  were  particularly  successful  in 
conveying  the  suggestion  of  drama.  Miss 
Morgan  has  her  own  musical  director  in 
Robert  Hurd,  and  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  act  lay  in  the  motionally  appropriate 
Mas.enet  music,  which  colored  our  moods  and 
moulded  them  to  the  shape  of  tragedy. 

The    mimetic    art    was    upheld    on    the   pro- 

gr    nine  with-  distinction  by  Beatrice  Herford, 

iLT    of    Oliver    Herford,    and    therefore 

men  ber  of  a  distinguished  family.     Miss  Her- 

,:>rd   has   a   very   calm,    indifferent    air    when 


she  faces  a  San  Francisco  vaudeville  au- 
dience. She  has  had  plenty  of  New  York  suc- 
cesses, and  has  won  her  spurs.  However,  al- 
though we  may  be  a  little  piqued  by  her  metro- 
politan indifference,  as  soon  as  she  begins  to 
perform  she's  got  us  tight  and  fast.  Miss 
Herford  is  a  keen  observer  of  female  human 
nature  in  its  more  foolish  manifestations,  and 
possesses  the  faculty  of  shedding  her  own  in- 
dividuality and  assuming  that  of  the  subject 
portrayed.  We  saw  her  as  a  chattering  mati- 
nee girl,  as  the  foolish,  ineffective  mother  of 
a  rebellious  street-car  urchin,  and  as  the  con- 
firmed boarder,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  au- 
thority and  ladling  out  oracular  discourse  to 
fellow-boarders.  In  each  of  these  three  roles 
we  vividly  appreciated  the  amusing  folly  of  the 
characters  impersonated,  and  enjoyed  the 
trenchant  humor  of  the  impersonator.  Miss 
Herford  is  very  soothing  in  that  she  affects 
no  vaudeville  magnificence  of  dress.  She  wore 
something  simple,  pretty,  and  appropriate,  and 
there  was  a  something  restful  and  reassuring 
that  emanated  from  her  plump  little  presence, 
which  was  equally  apt  in  expressing  the  girl- 
ishness  of  the  matinee  haunter,  the  twaddle 
of  the  young  mother,  and  the  calm  self- 
satisfaction  of  the  senior  boarder. 


MOROSCO   IN  NEW  YORK. 


Between  them  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles have  boosted  Morosco  into  New  York. 
The  united  patronage  of  the  two  leading  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  is,  evidently,  sufficient  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  result,  provided  the 
boosted  one  has  energy  and  enterprise.  Mo- 
rosco's  beginnings  in  San  Francisco,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  were  as  a  purveyor  of  cheap 
melodrama  to  the  tenement-house  dwellers 
south  of  Market  Street.  Then  be  promoted 
himself  to  the  Grand  Opera  House,  thereby 
raising  his  standards  and  the  quality  of  his 
patrons,  and  his  Los  Angeles  success  has  been 
a  final  big  instrumentality  toward  the  New 
York   enterprise. 

For  Morosco  has  built  his  own  theatre  in 
the  mighty  metropolis,  and,  warranted  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  successes  of  "So  Long  Letty" 
and  "Canary  Cottage,"  has  flashed  one  and  is 
now  flashing  the  other  of  those  two  offerings 
before  the  appreciative  vision  of  Manhattan. 

The  opening  performance  of  "Canary  Cot- 
tage" in  New  York  was  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  eclat.  They  gave  a  public  rehearsal 
in  Morosco's  fine  new  theatre,  a  considerable 
number  of  invited  guests  being  bidden  to  this 
privilege  in  the  playhouse  on  Forty-Fifth 
Street.  This,  of  course,  conferred  prestige  on 
the  initiation  of  the  "Canary'  Cottage"  run,  but 
neither  piece  could  possibly  fail  in  New  York. 
Both  include  just  what  New  Yorkers  like  :  a 
lively,  amusing  story,  plenty  of  music,  lots  of 
pretty  girls  to  sing  it.  costly  and  effective  cos- 
tumes, novelty  of  setting  in  the  later  play, 
cheerful,  open,  unashamed  vulgarity  in  the 
brand  of  humor,  and  any  quantity  of  comedy, 
with  expert  comedians  to  present  it.  They 
sent  to  New  York  the  same  company  that  so 
successfully  entertained  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  New  York  critics  write  of  the  new 
show  good-naturedly.  To  be  sure  one  de- 
scribes it  as  "rowdy,  and  a  rather  low  form 
of  entertainment,"  but  he  found  it  amusing. 
Another  comments  on  "a  frank  lack  of 
squeamishness  in  the  fun,"  but  he  finds  the 
humor  genuine,  the  lyrics  clever,  and  both 
settings  and  music  bright  and  cheerful.  An- 
other and  severer  verdict  is  that  "Canary  Cot- 
tage" is  "morally  ugly,  oversexedly  unroman- 
tic,  and  crassly  vulgar." 

However,  we  in  San  Francisco  know  its 
good  and  bad  points  from  ocular  and  aural 
evidence.  But  what  is  more  to  the  point  is 
that  this  is  the  second  time  in  a  year  that  a 
production  gotten  up,  launched,  carried  out, 
and  approved  in  California  has  found  favor 
in    New   York. 

Henry  Miller's  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen," 
of  a  totally  different  type,  is  still  running  in 
the  Eastern  metropolis.  And  so  we  may  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls — if  it  is  flat- 
tering— that  what  is  approved  here  it  is  safe 
to  take  to  New  York.  So  let  us  hope,  hope, 
hope  that  we  will  eventually  rise  out  of  this 
dramatic — or  undramatic — slough  of  despond, 
and  play  a  livelier  and  forwarder  part  in  the 
world  of  theatricals.  Anyway  Henry  Miller 
has  expressed  his  intention  to  launch  several 
new  productions  in  San  Francisco,  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  give  us  a  bigger  place  on 
the  map. 


THE  SPOKEN  DRAMA. 


The  curious  and  inexplainable  thing  about 
the  dull  dramatic  situation  in  this  city  is  the 
perennial  interest  people  testify  in  things 
theatrical.  Lots  of  them  keep  abreast  of  the- 
atrical news  without  being  actual  patrons  of 
the  drama.  Others  go  to  the  theatre  occasion- 
ally, and  would  go  oftener  if  the  expenses 
were  less.  Still  others,  while  greatly  pre- 
ferring the  spoken  play,  economically  satisfy, 
or  try  to  satisfy,  their  yearnings  for  drama 
by  taking  in  the  plays  thrown  on  the  screen. 
The  women,  of  course,  are  always  more  faith- 
ful  to   plays   of   romance   than   the   men,    and 


in  every  big  city  there  are  little  coteries  of 
women  who  make  up  either  night  or  day  the- 
atre parties,  the  married  ones  choosing  the 
occasion  when  husband  has  a  stag  party  down- 
town or  when  it  is  his  night  for  strictly  mas- 
culine poker. 

This  state  of  affairs  seems  to  point  to  the 
growing  necessity  in  the  future  for  small  the- 
atres. These  little  neighborhood  playhouses 
are  blossoming  out  quite  numerously  in  the 
East,  and,  quite  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  public,  we  now  have  one  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Players'  Club  Theatre  is  away  up- 
town, near  the  intersection  of  Clay  Street  and 
Presidio  Avenue.  The  club  leased  the  prem- 
ises, which  were  formerly  the  Arnold  Genthe 
studio,  and  have  evolved  an  attractive,  un- 
conventional little  theatre,  with,  however, 
very  limited  accommodation.  Not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  the  utmost 
can  squeeze  into  the  tiny  playhouse,  which  is 
usually  crammed  during  the  nights  when  per- 
formances are  given.  The  custom  has  been 
inaugurated  of  giving  a  one-week  run  in  each 
month,  although  once  or  twice  the  demand  of 
their  small  but  auditorium-filling  public  has 
caused  the  directors  to  consent  to  spill  over 
into  or  beyond  the  middle  of  the  next  week, 
when  a  play  has  been  particularly  successful 
or   popular. 

The  Players*  Club  adheres  to  a  policy  of 
selecting  plays  of  quality.  For  instance,  they 
once  gave  Galsworthy's  "The  Pigeon,"  and  a 
very  creditable  performance  it  was.  They 
have  in  contemplation  now,  I  believe.  D'An- 
nunzio's  "The  Daughter  of  Jorio."  Thus  they 
appeal  to  tastes  which,  on  this  coast  at  least, 
have  otherwise  little  or  no  chance  of  grati- 
fication. 

A  drama  is  written  to  be  played,  and  not 
to  be  read.  No  reading  in  the  closet  can  give 
anything  like  the  idea  of  the  impression  a 
play  should  make.  Its  character  should  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  flesh  and  blood,  plus  in- 
dividuality and  a  soul.  Amateurs,  of  course, 
can  only  give  a  faltering  and  imperfect  inter- 
pretation, but  we  may  often  say  the  same  of 
some  of  the  professionals  we  see.  And  so, 
since  the  men  in  the  regular  business  either 
will  not  or  dare  not  venture  on  establishing 
the  small,  neighborhood  theatre,  the  women 
patrons  of  the  drama  should  not  forget  that 
here  is  a  chance  of  demonstrating  our  need 
of  it. 

True,  the  commercial  theatre  would  have 
expenses  that  are  not  needed  in  the  amateur 
enterprise,  in  which  they  construct  their  own 
scenery  and  props,  are  relieved  by  the  per- 
formers from  the  expense  of  purchasing  cos- 
tumes, and  are  not  troubled  by  the  exactions 
of  union  labor.  But  the  regular  managers 
have  the  plant.  Why  could  they  not  evolve  a 
system  of  curtaining  off  a  small  part  of  the 
theatre,  thus  diminishing  lighting  and  attend- 
ance, and  use  up  their  unexpended  energies 
during  the  long  runs  of  'steen-thousand-dollar 
movies  to  get  up  occasional  extra,  outside 
performances?  There  are  always  enough  pro- 
fessionals around  "laying  off,"  or  out  of  a  job. 
or  temporarily  in  town  who  would  be  finan- 
cially, professionally,  temperamentally  en- 
chanted at  the  opportunity  of  playing  a  part 
in  three  or  four  or  six  or  seven  performances 
of  a  meaty  play. 

THE  DENOUEMENT. 


They  have  a  play  on  in  New  York  by 
Bayard  Veiller,  whose  name  was  once  well 
known  to  the  newspaper  fraternity  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  a  long  time  since  Mr.  Veiller 
sloughed  off  his  San  Francisco  skin.  Prob- 
ably he  has  almost  forgotten  he  ever  had  one, 
for  he  has  been  very  busy  winning  successes 
in   New  York. 

At  present  one  of  the  dramatic  excitements 
of  Manhattan  is  to  go  to  see  Mr.  Veillers' 
new  play,  "The  Thirteenth  Chair,"  and  to 
begin  early  in  the  evening  to  make  guesses 
as  to  who  committed  a  certain  murder.  The 
author  has  cleverly  contrived  to  throw  sus- 
picion in  every  quarter  but  the  right  one,  and 
the  spectators  have  the  satisfaction  of  thrill- 
ing suspense,  numerous  dark  suspicions,  and, 
finally,  a  complete  surprise.  I  call  that  good 
work,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  chance  in 
this  town  to  do  our  share  of  the  guessing 
some  day. 

There  is  no  murder  in  "A  House  of  Glass," 
and  the  audience  is,  as  it  generally  should  be. 
very  much  en  rapport  with  the  current  of 
events.  With  the  current,  mind  you,  not 
ahead  of  it.  We  did  not  know  just  what  was 
coming,  nor  should  we.  It  really  looks  as  if 
theatre  managers  were  beginning  to  compre- 
hend the  right  of  the  public  to  be  surprised, 
since  in  "The  Thirteenth  Chair"  the  New 
York  public  was  not  previously  informed. 
The  pernicious  activity  of  the  press  agent  is 
to  be  restricted  at  last. 

So  great  has  been  the  enjoyment  of  New 
\  ork  audiences  in  their  guessing  diversion, 
and,  consequently,  the  success  of  the  pla>v  that 
they  say  the  host  of  imitators  has  already  be- 
gun. Fortunately,  however,  imitations  are 
never  as  good  as  the  original.  I  am  not  per- 
fectly sure  that  that  oracular  remark  is  true, 
but  if  it  isn't  quite  true,  it  is  very  nearly  so. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"The  Blue  Paradise"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

"The  Blue  Paradise,"  a  tremendously  suc- 
cessful musical  comedy,  will  be  the  attraction 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  following  the  Boston- 
National   Grand  Opera  Company's  week. 

The  book  of  "The  Blue  Paradise"  is  by  Ed- 
gar Smith,  based  on  the  original  Austrian  by 
Leo  Stein,  who  was  responsible  for  the  li- 
bretto of  "The  Merry  Widow."  The  music  is 
by  Edmund  Eysler,  with  additional  numbers 
by  Sigmund  Romberg.  All  of  the  scenes  are 
laid  in  the  Austrian  capital,  although  the  plot 
concerns  a  number  of  American  principals. 
The  piece  ran  over  a  year  at  Gotham's  Casino. 

The  Messrs.  Shubert  are  sending  here  a 
cast  which  contains  a  number  of  local 
favorites,  including  John  E.  Young,  Robert 
G.  Pitkin.  Shep  Camp,  George  Everett,  Fred 
Harten,  Sam  Hearn.  Madeline  Nash,  Helen 
Eley,  and  Louise  Kelley. 


The  soldiers  of  the  Allies  at  the  front  are 
now  enjoying  a  new  luxury  in  the  form  of 
hot  baths.  Two  new  caravans  were  recently 
supplied  by  the  Wounded  Relief  Committee. 
Each  caravan  will  supply  baths  continuously 
for  perhaps  fourteen  hours,  in  which  case  the 
two  vehicles  will  be  able  to  deal  with  about 
1600  men  in  the  time  stated.  Each  van  carries 
twelve  light  steel  baths,  five  feet  three  inches 
long  by  two  feet  two  inches  wide,  nested  one 
inside  the  other. 


Vegetarian  dinners  were  provided  at  the 
House  of  Commons  recently,  and  were  eaten 
by  many  M.  P.'s.  The  "cold  sideboard," 
usually  laden  with  sirloins,  tongues,  and  hams, 
was  filled  with  cunningly-devised  meat  sub- 
stitutes, the  "roast  chicken"  being  complete 
down  to  the  "parson's  nose."  Even  those  who 
ordered  vegetarian  dinners  from  a  sense  of 
patriotic  self-sacrifice  were  afterwards  loud  in 
their  praise. 


Maude  Adams  in  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella" 
has  extended  her  New  York  engagement.  The 
new  Barrie  play  has  outdistanced  "Peter  Pan." 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

QOURSES  parallel  with  the 
An  Outdoor  D  °**  New  England  school*. 
School  for  Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
Young  Boys  sentative  preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St.  Marks*,  St. 
f,  Paul's,    Andover,   and    other 

P  I   |  leading    preparatory     schools. 

j    a  m.       Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 

and    August       ,      ,    .j"       j        £ 

back  nding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Grand  Opera  at  the  Cort. 
The  much -awaited  gala  week  of  grand 
opera,  to  be  given  by  the  Boston-National 
Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
will  begin  Monday  night,  February  26th,  fol- 
lowing the  engagement  of  "Experience,"  the 
modern  morality  play,  which  concludes  its 
stay  with  Sunday  night's  performance. 

Max  Rabinoff,  managing  director  of  the 
Boston-Xational  forces,  promises  even  more 
brilliant  operatic  performances  than  he  gave 
here  last  March,  which  is  saying  much,  for 
Rabinolif  established  a  wonderfully  high 
standard  for  himself. 

The  opening  opera  will  be  "Tosca,"  con- 
sidered Puccini's  best  work  by  competent 
critics.  The  title-role  will  be  sung  by  Luisa 
Yillani,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  prima  donnas;  Cavara- 
dossi  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  great  tenor, 
Zenatello,  and  the  Scarpia  will  be  George  Bak- 
lanoff, a  Russian  baritone,  who  will  prove  a 
revelation  to   us. 

Tuesday  will  be  devoted  to  Mascagni's 
little-heard  "Iris,"  when  irresistible  Tamaki 
Miura,  the  Japanese  prima  donna,  will  make 
her  appearance  in  the  title-role.  The  produc- 
tion of  "Iris"  is  one  of  Rabinoff's  particular 
prides,  for  costumes  and  settings  were  all  im- 
ported from  Japan,  and  fit  admirably  into  the 
Rabinoff  idea — "grand  opera  for  the  eye  as 
well   as   the   ear." 

Wednesday  afternoon  will  give  us  Puccini's 
"La  Boheme,"  with  Maggie  Teyte  as  Mimi  and 
Mabel  Riegelman  as  Musetta.  Gaudenzi  will 
be  the  Rodolfo,  Chalmers  the  Marcello,  and 
Lazzari   the-  Colline. 

"Aida,"  Verdi's  immortal  opera,  will  be 
given  Wednesday  night,  with  a  distinguished 
cast,  which  includes  Yillani  as  Aida,  Zena- 
tello as  Radames,  Baklanoff  as  Amonasro, 
Mardones  as  Ramphis,  and  Gay  as  Amneris. 
Tamaki  Miura  will  be  Cio-Cio-San  in 
"Madama  Butterfly"  on  Thursday  night,  with 
Riccardo  Martin,  the  American  tenor,  as 
Pinkerton.  and  Elvira  "Leveroni  as  Suzuki. 

Mabel  Riegelman,  who  has  won  great  praise 
for  her  Marguerite,  will  sing  that  role  in 
"Faust"  on  Friday.  Martin  playing  the  title- 
role,  and  the  extraordinary  basso,  Mardones, 
singing   Mephistopheles. 

Saturday  matinee  will  see  "Iris"  and  Sat- 
urday night  "La   Boheme." 


Rose  Stahl  *t  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

From  all  accounts  Rose  Stahl  is  scoring  the 
greatest  triumph  of  her  career  in  "Our  Mrs. 
McChesney,"  the  new  American  comedy 
adapted  from  Edna  Ferber's  McChesney 
stories.  Miss  Stahl  comes  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  two  weeks  commencing  next  Mon- 
day night  with  the  usual  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday  matinees. 

The  dramatization  of  the  McChesney  stories 
has  been  made  by  George  V.  Hobart  and  Miss 
Ferber  herself.  They  have  taken  the  most 
interesting  incidents  and  woven  them  into  a 
play  replete  with  humor  and  with  now  and 
then  a  touch  of  genuine  pathos.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Chesney is  not  in  business  hecause  she  en- 
joys the  work,  but  because  of  her  love  for 
her  son,  Jack  McChesney,  whom  she  is  en- 
deavoring to  send  through  college.  Just  as 
she  sees  her  way  clear  to  retire  and  have  a 
little  home  of  her  own  Jack  makes  a  mis- 
step. He  not  only  marries  a  young  actress, 
but  he  raises  a  check  of  $20  given  him  by  his 
mother  to  $200. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz. Conductor. 

Sth  "Pop"  Concert 
CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY.  FEB.  25,  at  2:30  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

Music  to  "Midsummer   Xight'5   Dream" 

Mendelssohn 

Trio  in  C.  for  two  oboes  and  English  horn.. 

Beethoven 

Messrs.   Addimando,   Lombardi,    Schipilliti 

"Macbeth" Walter    Handel    Thorley 

Conducted   by    the   composer 

Music  from  "Samson  and  Delilah" 

Saint-Saens 

Rhapsody,     "Espana"     Chabrier 

Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c,  SI.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at 
Cort    Theatre    concert    day    only. 

Next — March  2-4,  10th  Pair  Symphonies; 
Louis  Persinger,  Soloist. 


HOFMANN 

Super-Master  of  the  Piano 

Columbia  Theatre 

Two  Sunday  Arts., 

MARCH  4th  and   1  Hh 

-,  SI. 50  and  §1;  box  seats.  SJ.50. 
Ready  next  Wednesday  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.  s    and    Kohler    &    Chase's. 

Mail   orders   NOW   to  Will   L.    Greenbaum 

(Steinway    Piano) 
Coming— Albert      Spalding.      Violinist,      and 
Rudolph    Ganz,    pianist,    in    joint    concerts. 


Tickets,   $2 


Mrs.  McChesney,  although  stunned  by  the 
blow,  does  not  for  an  instant  give  up  hopes 
of  making  a  man  out  of  Jack.  How  she  fights 
for  him  and  at  the  same  time  saves  the  firm 
from  financial  disaster  are  cleverly  worked 
out  as  the  story  progresses. 

Miss  Stahl  this  season  is  under  the  Charles 
Frohman  management  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  competent  company.  There  are  over  thirty 
speaking  parts  in  "Our  Mrs.  McChesney,"  and 
these  require  people  of  real  ability  to  portray 
them.  Among  those  in  the  cast  are  Edward 
Fielding,  W.  H.  St.  James,  A.  Romaine  Cal- 
ender, Phillips  Tead,  Ernest  Geyer.  Thomas 
Reynolds.  Herbert  Delmore,  Jessica  Brooks, 
Emma  Salvatore,  Jane  Komray,  Marguerite 
Tebeau.  Lavina  Shannon,  Dorothy  Allen, 
Dorothy  Walters,  and  others. 


New  Edition  of  Orpheum  Road  Show. 
The    new    edition    of    the    Orpheum    Road 
Show    which    will   be    presented    next    Sunday 
matinee    will    be    remarkable    for    its    novelty, 
excellence,  and  variety. 

Dorothy  Jardon,  the  beautiful  Broadway 
star,  will  be  the  headline  attraction.  She  is 
one  of  the  few  musical-comedy  favorites  with 
a  voice  of  grand  opera  timbre.  Miss  Jardon, 
however,  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  pres- 
ent field  of  endeavor  and  has  resolved  to  con- 
tinue to  devote  her  genius  to  vaudeville  and 
musical  comedy.  Her  beautiful  voice  will  be 
heard  in  a  perfectly  selected  programme.  Mr. 
Jerry  Jamigan  will  play  her  accompaniments 
on  the  piano. 

Florenz  Tempest  and  Marion  Sunshine,  who 
have  to  their  credit  many  New  York  suc- 
cesses, will  be  a  special  feature  of  the  new 
bill.  They  style  their  offering  "A  Broadway 
Bouquet." 

Ed  Flanagan  and  Neely  Edwards  will  intro- 
duce a  laughable  skit  called  "Off  and  On," 
which  is  a  sequel  to  their  former  one,  "On 
and  Off.*'  It  illustrates  the  routine  of  a  song- 
and-dance  team,  and  as  the  action  includes  a 
rehearsal  and  performance,  the  opportunity  to 
present  songs  and  dances  is  liberallv  availed 
of. 

The  names  of  Frederick  Hallen  and  Mollie 
Fuller  conjure  up  delightful  memories  to 
those  who  can  go  back  twenty-five  years,  for 
then  they  were  prominent  and  popular  stars  of 
the  legitimate  stage.  Hallen  and  Fuller  have 
just  emerged  from  temporary  retirement  and 
are  meeting  with  all  their  old-time  success  in 
an  allegorical  satire  on  fame  called  "The  Cor- 
ridor of  Time,"  written  for  them  by  Junie  Mc- 
Cree.  Before  a  scene  on  which  are  depicted 
the  play  bills  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
the  two  become  reminiscent  in  song  and  story. 

Maria  Lo  and  her  company  are  responsible 
for  one  of  the  daintiest  and  most  charming 
acts  in  vaudeville,  to  which  the  appropriate 
title  of  "Porcelain"  is  given.  Miss  Lo  and 
her  associates  depict  various  rare  Chinas,  and 
the  pictures  presented  are  not  only  beautiful 
to  the  eyes,  but  are  replicas  of  pieces  of  Dres- 
den and  other  china  that  are  as  priceless  as  a 
Rubens  or  a  Raphael. 

Corbett,  saepard,  and  Donovan  are  three 
clever  young  fellows  who  know  how  to  reach 
the  audiences  in  song. 

Ben  Ryan  and  Hariette  Lee  will  appear  in 
their  side-splitting  skit,  "You've  Spoiled  It." 

The  Greater  Morgan  Dancers  will  contribute 
their  historical  ballet,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  greatest  of  vaudeville  Terpsichorean 
revelations.  

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  eighth  "Pop"  concert  of  the  season 
will  be  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  Alfred  Hertz,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  next  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
25th. 

Two  unusual  features  stand  out  on  the 
programme.  One  is  Beethoven's  Trio  in  C, 
for  two  oboes  and  an  English  horn,  and  the 
other  is  Walter  Handel  Thorley's  symphonic 
poem,  "Macbeth,"  which  will  be  conducted  by 
the  composer  himself  at  the  special  invitation 
of  Alfred  Hertz.  Thorley  is  a  composer,  or- 
ganist, and  conductor  of  international  note, 
whose  symphonic  activities  have  been  con- 
fined mostly  to  England,  but  who  has  resided 
in  Berkeley  for  the  last  year. 

The  Beethoven  Trio,  previously  mentioned, 
will  be  performed  by  Messrs.  Addimando, 
Lombardi.  and  Schipilliti,  regular  members  of 
the  orchestra,  who  will  have  excellent  op- 
portunity to  display  their  powers  as  virtuosi, 
for  there  is  no  orchestral  accompaniment  to 
this  number. 

Mendelssohn's  ever-popular  music  to  "A 
Midsummer  Xight's  Dream,"  including  the 
overture,  notturno.  scherzo,  and  wedding 
march,  is  also  programmed,  as  are  two  ballet 
numbers  from  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  perhaps 
the  most  exquisite  of  all  Saint-Saens'  compo- 
sitions. These  latter  comprise  the  "Dance  ot 
the  Priestesses  of  Dagon"  and  the  "Baccha- 
nale."  The  programme  will  be  concluded  with 
Chabrier's  rhapsody.  "Espana."  which  is 
charged  with  genuine  Spanish  spirit  and  at- 
mosphere. 

Louis  Persinger,  concert-master  and  as- 
sistant conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  S\m- 
phony  Orchestra,  will  be  soloist  at  the  tenth 
pair  of  symphonies,  to  be  given  Friday  after- 


noon, March  2d,  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  4th,  at  the  Cort.  Persinger  will  play 
Brahms'   noble  concerto  in   D  major. 

Edgar  Stillman  Kelley's  "New  England" 
symphony,  originally  announced  for  the  eighth 
pair  of  symphonies,  will  be  played  at  the  tenth 
pair.  Beethoven's  overture,  "Leonore,"  Xo.  3. 
will  also  be  a  feature  of  the  programme. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

The  name  "Great  Leon"  serves  well  to  de- 
scribe the  extraordinary  abilities  of  the  head- 
liner  at  the  Pantages  Theatre  for  next  week, 
for  the  illusions  and  feats  of  legerdemain 
which  he  offers  are  among  the  most  amazing 
ever  placed  upon  the  stage.  Among  the  many 
illusions  he  presents  the  Great  Leon  is  fea- 
turing his  celebrated  "fire  and  water  trick," 
in  which  he  apparently  burns  up  a  woman 
and  then  mysteriously  causes  her  to  come  back 
to  life  and  make  her  appearance  in  a  small 
glass   tank   filled   with   water. 

The  Kinkaid  Kilties  will  offer  what  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  Scotch  variety  acts 
ever  placed  in  vaudeville,  being  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  run.  It  savors  of 
the  revue  sort  of  vaudeville  entertainment, 
with  a  couple  of  comedians  to  liven  things 
up,  special  scenery  to  add  pretentiousness,  and 
songs  and  music  chosen  with  present-day 
vaudeville  ideas  in  mind. 

Jones  and  Johnson,  two  colored  comedians, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  top-notch  laugh-pro- 
vokers.  They  sing,  dance,  and  get  oft  a  line 
of  screamingly  funny  patter. 

"The  Musical  Laughmakers,"  Eckhoff  and 
Gordon,  present  a  fast  and  lively  instru- 
mental offering  combined  with  talk  and 
comedy. 

Margaret  Ford  in  a  singing  novelty,  and 
Trevitt's  military  dogs,  which  really  consists 
of  dogs,  cats,  and  a  rooster,  all  exceptionally 
well  trained,  will  also  be  included  with  the 
attractions  for  the  coming  week.  The  second 
chapter  of  "The  Secret  Kingdom"  will  be 
the  screen  attraction. 


The  Farewell  Graveure  Concert. 

This — Saturday — afternoon,  February  24th, 
at  Scottish  Rite  Hall,  Louis  Graveure,  the 
baritone,  and  his  accompanist,  Frank  Bibb, 
will  give  their  farewell  recital.  Never  has 
a  finer  concert  singer  than  Graveure  appeared 
in  San  Francisco,  and  he  may  feel  assured  of 
a  warm  welcome  whenever  he  may  see  fit  to 
return  here.  Our  people  are  a  trifle  slow  in 
accepting  new  artists,  but  when  once  they 
have  appeared  here  and  made  good  they  can 
always  find  a  warm  welcome. 

The  programme  for  this  final  concert  will 
include  gems  by  Liszt,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Duparc,  Saint-Saens,  Jensen,  Chausson,  Au- 
bert,  Hugo  Wolff,  a  group  of  songs  by  Ameri- 
can composers,  and  a  set  of  five  beautiful  and 
stirring  Hungarian  Folk-Songs  which  the 
gifted  artist  will  sing  in  English.  No  finer 
programme  of  beautiful  song  has  ever  been 
offered  in  San  Francisco. 

Tickets  are  $1,  $1.50,  and  $2,  and  may  be 
secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler 
&  Chase's  until  noon  this  Saturday  and  after 
that  at  the  box-office  at  Scottish  Rite  Hall. 


Lina  Cavalier!  and  Lucien  Muratore. 

Lina  Cavalieri.  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
world's  operatic  songbirds,  and  Lucien  Mura- 
tore, the  great  French  tenor,  come  to  San 
Francisco  together  for  a  concert  at  the  Ex- 
position Auditorium  this  Sunday,  at  2 :30 
o'clock  sharp.  Jacques  Pintel,  an  excellent 
solo  pianist  and  accompanist,  will  be  the  as- 
sisting  artist. 

Nothing  that  has  ever  been  given  in  San 
Francisco  can,  in  point  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  exceed  this  event.  Lina  Cavalieri 
is  the  musical  world's  most  famous  beauty, 
and  Lucien  Muratore  one  of  iis  most  noted 
and  brilliantly  successful  singers.  The  Cava- 
lieri voice  is  of  the  soft,  limpid  quality  of  the 
native  Italian.  It  had  the  benefit  of  tuition 
from  Lombardi,  Italy's  greatest  voice  teacher. 
None  can  equal  Cavalieri  in  the  singing  of 
Neapolitan  love  songs,  the  "Mattinata"  of 
Tosti,  or  the  "Habanera"  from  "Carmen,"  all 
of  which   will  be  given   here. 

The  Muratore  voice  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite tenors  of  the  day.  No  organ  of  greater 
richness  and  loveliness  has  ever  been  heard 
here,  and  the  power  of  its  beauty  will  sweep 
in  compelling  waves  to  the  last  tier  of  seats 
in  the  great  Auditorium. 

Los  Angeles,  where  Cavalieri  and  Muratore 
were  heard  last  Thursday,  went  into  raptures 
over  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  concert,  and 
after  the  artists  had  sung  encore  after  en- 
core, the  audience  demanded  that  Muratore, 
a  French  soldier  off  on  furlough  from  the 
trenches,  sing  the  "Marseillaise."  The  critic 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  in  reporting 
this  feature,  said  :  "Muratore  sang  the  'Mar- 
seillaise' until  the  very  heavens  themselves 
seemed  to  echo  the  import  of  patriotism  and 
the  throb  of  heartbeats,  and  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet  with 
plaudits  and  cheers."  The  critic  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  found  Mme.  Cavalieri's  beauty 
at  least  90  per  cent,  of  what  it  had  been  ad- 
vertised to  be — with  a  face  suggesting  certain 


paintings  of  Roseiti,  and  declared  that  at 
times  during  the  concert  one  could  imagine 
her  as  the  heroine  of  a  D'Annunzio  drama, 
and  again  as  Dante's  Beatrice.  He  declared 
that  Muratore  had  a  tenor  voice  of  greater 
richness,  bigness,  and  loveliness  than  has  been 
heard  in  Los  Angeles  for  many  a  day. 

Tickets  for  Sunday's  concert  are  on  sale  to- 
day at  the  usual  places,  and  will  be  on  sale 
at  the  Auditorium  after  12  o'clock  Sun- 
day. The  concert  commences  at  2:30  sharp 
and  the  doors  open  at   1 :30  sharp. 


William  H.  Crane  is  to  make  a  special  tour 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  success.  "Mr.  Lazarus."  Crane  has 
a  wonderful   role  in  this  play. 


GALA  CONCERT 

CAVALIERI 


MURATORE 

AUDITORIUM 

SUNDAY,  2:30    p.  m. 

50c    SI. OO.    SI. SO.    S2.00 
Management  FRANK  W.  HEALV. 


Q 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

New  Edition-ORPHEUM  ROAD  SHOW 

Direction  of  Martin  Beck 
DOROTHY  JARDON,  the  Beautiful  Broad- 
way Star:  FLORENZ  TEMPEST  and 
MARION"  SUNSHINE  in  "A  Broadway  Bou- 
quel  :  FLANAGAN  and  EDWARDS  in  -Off 
and  On":  HALLEN  and  FULLER  in  "The 
Corridor  of  Time":  MARIA  LO  and  Com- 
pany. Presenting  Reproductions  of  the  World's 
Most  Famous  Dresden  and  Other  Chinas- 
CORBETT,  SHEPARD  and  DONOVAM 
"Three  Boys  Who  Sing":  BEN  RYAN  and 
HARRIETTE  LEE.  "You've  Spoiled  If- 
THE  GREATER  MORGAN  DANCERS  in  a 
Historical    Ballet    in    Three    Episodes. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c 
25c.    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^L"di- 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Two    Weeks — Beginning   Monday,    Feb.    26 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Charles    Frohman    Presents 

ROSE  STAHL 

In    Her    Latest    Corned;.-    Success 

"Our  Mrs.  McChesney" 

From    Edna    Ferber's   Stories 
Evenings,    50c    to    $2;    Matinees,    50c    to    $1.50 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

Fins    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


EVENT  SUPREME: 
Beginning  MONDAY,  FEB.  26— One  Week  Only 

BOSTON-NATIONAL  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

A    NATIONAL    INSTITUTION 

MAX    RABINOFF,    Managing    Director 

REPERTORY: 

Mon.,  Feb.  26,  "TOSCA,"  with  Villani, 
Zenatello,  Baklanoff;  Tues.,  Feb.  27,  "IRIS." 
with  Miura,  Chalmers,  Leveroni,  Kittay:  Wed. 
mat.,  Feb.  28,  "LA  BOHEME."  with  Teyte, 
Riegelman,  Gaudenzi,  Chalmers:  Wed.  eve., 
Feb.  28,  "AIDA,"  with  Yillani,  Zenatello,  Gay, 
Baklanoff.  Mardones:  Thurs..  Mar.  1.  "MME. 
BUTTERFLY."  with  Miura.  Martin,  Leve- 
roni: Fri..  Mar.  2.  -FAUST.-  with  Riegel- 
man. Martin.  Mardones;  Sat.  mat.,  Mar.  3, 
"IRIS,"  with  Miura,  Chalmers,  Leveroni,  Kit- 
tay; Sat.  eve.,  Mar.  3,  "LA  BOHEME,"  with 
Teyte,  Riegelman,  Gaudenzi,  Marr. 
Prices— Orch.,  $5;  bal.,  S3.  $2:  gal.,  $1.50,  SI 

NOTE — This  attraction  will  appear  in  no 
city  other  than  San  Francisco  in  Northern  and 
Central   California. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


THE   GREAT    LEON    AND    COMPANY 
Wonder    Workers 
MARGARET   FORD 
ECKIIOFF    and    GOR1  ION- 
IRVING  JONES   and    ROY  JOHNSON 
TREVITT'S     MILITARY     DOGS 
"THE    SECRET    KINGDOM."    Chapter    2 

Extra    Added    Feature 
KINKAID    KILTIES 


MEKjjSARDEN 

America's  Largest  and  Finest 

l\,  £■      K.  1  IN  JN.    Sutter  and  Pierce  Sts. 

GENERAL   ADMISSION    25    CENTS 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 

$1.00  Per  Hour— Half-Hour  50c 

Event    for    Next    Week  -HOCKEY    TUES 

See  the  Great  Games  of  Hockey  E 
day   Evening. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  24,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR- 

A  writer  who  describes  himself  as  a  lame 
man  contributes  an  article  to  the  New  York 
Outlook  on  "American  Manners."  The  intel- 
ligent foreigner,  he  says,  finds  a  painful  lack 
in  America  of  the  smaller  amenities  of  life. 
He  is  hustled  on  and  off  the  street-cars,  and 
those  who  wait  upon  him  in  shops  are  often 
supercilious  and  indifferent.  Ke  supposes  that 
the  conductor  and  the  shopman  are  anxious 
to  proclaim  themselves  "just  as  good  as  any- 
body else."  They  are  giving  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  contention  that  democracy  induces  in- 
solence is.  of  course,  an  old  one.  It  was  made 
by  Goethe  over  a  century  ago,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  democratic  hysterias  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  passing  over  Europe.  The 
great  German  poet  and  statesman  was  an- 
noyed by  a  rough  fellow  in  a  Weimar  restau- 
rant, who  seated  himself  at  Goethe's  small 
table,  although  there  were  many  vacant  places 
available  elsewhere.  "I  suppose  he  intended," 
said  Goethe,  "to  show  his  equality  with  me. 
He  would  indeed  have  shown  it  had  he  seated 
himself  respectfully  at   a  distance." 

We  may  doubt  if  a  man,  because  he  is  lame, 
is  better  able  than  others  to  measure  manners. 
He  is  better  able  to  estimate  sympathy  and 
kindliness,  but  these  are  not  precisely  the 
same  as  manners,  although  they  are  usually 
the  foundation  of  manners.  Thus  he  tells  us 
that  upon  one  occasion  his  disability  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  mount  a  street-car  during 
the  rush  hours.  He  was  approached  by  a  very 
angrv  young  man  who  almost  snarled  at  him, 
"Want  to  get  on  a  street-car?"  "Yes,"  he  re- 
plied in  his  most  conciliatory  manner,  hoping 
to  avert  the  wrath  to  come,  "but  I'm  in  no 
hurry.  I'll  wait  till  the  crowd  has  passed." 
"Well,"  rejoined  his  new  acquaintance,  "if  you 
are  in  a  hurry  I'll  punch  some  of  these  people 
in  the  eye  and  put  you  on."  Xow  there  we 
have  sympathy,  kindliness,  and  chivalry,  but 
not  exactly  manners.  But  what  a  Bayard  that 
young  man  would  have  been  if  he  had  acquired 
the  suaviter  in  modo  as  well  as  the  fortiter 
in  re. 

The  lame  man  is  not  only  a  keen  observer, 
but  he  also  classifies.  ■  He  tells  us  that  most 
of  the  rudeness  that  he  has  received  has 
come  from  American  women,  newly  arrived 
Germans,  and  Jewish  immigrants.  He  does 
not  mean  intentional  rudeness,  but  a  mere  un- 
concern for  the  convenience  of  others.  And 
here  he  tells  us  a  curious  fact  about  the 
American  woman.  He  says  she  is  very 
adaptable  and  he  implies  that  when  she  mar- 
ries abroad  she  acquires  the  graces  that  were 
not  taught  to  her  in  the  land  of  her  birth. 
We  have  heard  so  many  denunciations  of  the 
American  woman  who  marries  a  European 
that  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  know  that  she  gains 
something  from  the  bargain  if  it  is  only  good 
manners. 

But  we  are  reminded  that  there  are  some 
women  who  are  painfully  conscious  of  the 
limitations  of  their  sex  in  regard  to  courtesy. 
Some  time  ago,  says  the  lame  man,  he  was 
in  a  large  crowd  of  women  who  were  moving 
from  one  room  to  another.  He  was  jostled 
and  pushed  about  so  that  he  was  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  knocked  down,  so  he  worked  his 
way  to  the  side  of  the  passage,  and,  getting 
his  back  against  the  wall,  stopped  until  the 
rush  should  pass  by.  In  decided  irritation  he 
remarked,  in  no  suppressed  tone,  to  the  person 
who  was  with  him.  "There  is  nothing  under 
God's  heaven  that  is  so  rude  as  a  crowd  of 
women."  A  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who  was 
passing  turned  and  came  back,  saying,  "I 
heard  what  you  said,  Mr.  Lame  Man,  and  1 
am  sorry  to  say  that  it   is  true." 

The  seemingly  bad  manners  of  the  more  un- 
cultivated classes  of  America  are  not  due  to 
unkindliness,  but  rather  to  a  habit  of  self- 
assertion  that  belongs  to  the  proper  energies 
of  a  young  nation.  It  is  the  principle  of  ad- 
vertising carried  into  a  domain  where  that 
principle  ought  not  to  be.  The  business  man 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  asserting  on  billboards 
or  in  the  newspapers  that  his  soap  or  lubri- 
cating oil  is  the  best  soap  or  lubricating  oil 
that  the  world  has  ever  known  or  can  ever 
know  does  not  at  once  discriminate  between 
commercial  advertising  in  public  and  self- 
display  in  the  drawing-room.  That  is  why 
his  mind  obviously  wanders  while  you  are 
speaking  to  him.  but  comes  instantly  to  a  vivid 
focus  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  chance  to  speak 
to  you.  That  is  why  the  fact  that  you  have 
a  headache  immediately  reminds  him  of  his 
pain  in  the  back  of  the  week  before  last. 
That  is  why  his  conception  of  propriety  de- 
mands that  he  shall  be,  if  possible,  the  most 
evident  person  in  the  room.  His  whole  tem- 
perament revolves  around  the  idea  of  promi- 
nence. The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  really 
well-bred  person  seems  to  be  his  deference  for 
others,  the  skill  with  which  he  persuades  them 
to  talk,  the  vital  importance  that  he  seems  to 
plac:  upon  what  they  are  saying.  It  is  here 
thaL  the  high-caste  European  excels.  He  is 
nor  more  unselfish  than  the  American.  Prob- 
ar-'/  he  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  American's  kind- 
H  :-ess.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  trick,  a  glitter. 
LJ 1    it  is  extraordinarily  pleasant. 


The  proposal  to  put  back  the  clocks  of  the 


country  in  order  to  persuade  us  all  to  get  up 
an  hour  earlier  seems  silly  enough  in  all  con- 
science., but  it  has  been  gravely  debated  in 
other  countries  and  even  adopted  in  some  of 
them.  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse.  a  member  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  tells  us  of  a 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  some 
of  the  objections  to  the  change  that  were 
made  in  that  august  assembly. 

"A  peer  of  considerable  wisdom,  of  great 
resourcefulness  in  debate,  pointed  out  what 
was  going  to  happen,"  said  Mr.  Whitehouse. 
"He  reminded  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  they  are  the  eldest  sons  of  their 
parents,  and  under  our  legal  system  certain 
estates  descend  from  the  father  to  the  eldest 
son. 

"  "Xow  take  the  case  of  the  parents  who 
have  twins,  male  twins,'  he  said.  'The  clock 
is  put  back  by  one  hour  on,  say,  the  1st  of 
October,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Well, 
now,  at  1:55,  that  is  five  minutes  before  you 
put  back  the  clock,  the  eldest  twin  is  born 
and  he  is  registered  therefore  as  having  been 
born  at  1:55,  at  five  minutes  to  2,  on  the 
night  of  October  1st. 

"The  second  twin  is  born  ten  minutes  later, 
and  therefore  he  should  be  entered  as  having 
been  born  at  five  minutes  past  2  on  the  same 
date  and  therefore  should  be  properly  regis- 
tered as  the  second  and  younger  son.  But  be- 
tween the  two  births  you  put  the  clock  back 
one  hour,  with  the  amazing  legal  result  that 
the  eldest  son  is  born  at  1  :55  o'clock,  and  the 
younger  son  is  born  at  an  hour  earlier,  at  1 :05 
o'clock.' 

"He  put  this  case,  and  there  is  no  fallacy  in 
it.  That  is  what  precisely  may  happen,  and 
he  pointed  out  to  their  lordships  that  if  this 
case  did  arise  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
to  pass  a  special  act  of  Parliament  to  deter- 
mine which  was  the  eldest  son  and  which  the 
youngest   son." 

■«•» 

It  took  Beaumarchais  three  years  to  secure 
a  public  performance  of  his  play,  "Le  Mariage 
de  Figaro,"  says  the  historian  of  the  opera, 
because  of  opposition  of  the  French  court, 
with  Louis  XVI  at  its  head,  to  the  comedy's 
too  frank  libertinism.  This  opposition  spread 
also  to  other  royal  and  imperial  personages, 
who  did  not  relish  the  manner  in  which  the 
poet  had  castigated  the  nobility,  exalted  the 
intellectuality  of  menials,  and  satirized  the 
social  and  political  conditions  which  were 
generally  prevalent  a  short  time  before  the 
French  Revolution. 


"Travel  (i)ithoutTrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 

and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour.  Wii.i.t avisos  &  Co.,  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Balfol-e  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


Keeley 
Treatment 


For  the  cure  of 

LIQUOR  and 
DRUG  HABITS 
and  NERVOUSNESS 


The  most  scientific  and  successful  ever 
administered.  Modern  home  comforts. 
Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  envelopes. 

THE  KEELEY   INSTITUTE 

2420  Webster  St.,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 

Phone  Fillmore  3963 

(Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government.! 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


a 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


U 


Shasta  Route" — 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


El  PaSO  Route    ^—Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas.  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and   Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Eqaipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 

A  Western  congressman,  in  discussing  the 
long  droughts  that  sometimes  affiict  his  state, 
tells  this  story  :  "One  day  some  one  asked  an 
old  farmer,  'How  would  you  like  to  see  it 
rain  ':'  *I  don't  care  about  it  myself,*  said  the 
old  man.  'but  I've  got  a  boy  six  years  old 
who   would   like  to   see   it   rain.' " 


For  two  weary  hours  the  small  boy  had 
howled,  and  the  other  occupants  of  the 
crowded  railway  carriage  were  getting  tired 
of  it.  "Oh,  dear,"  moaned  the  young  mother 
distractedly,  "I  really  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  the  child."  A  sudden  gleam  of  hope 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  bachelor  opposite. 
"Shall  I  open  the  window  for  you,  madam?" 
he  inquired  politely. 


A  farmer  in  a  small  way  walked  into  the 
offices  of  one  of  our  fire  insurance  companies 
and  intimated  that  he  wished  to  insure  his 
barn  and  a  couple  of  stacks.  "What  facilities 
have  you  for  extinguishing  a  fire  in  your  vil- 
lage?" inquired  the  superintendent  of  the  of- 
fice. The  man  scratched  his  head  and  pon- 
dered over  the  matter  for  a  little  while. 
Eventually  he  answered:  "Well,  it  sometimes 
rains." 


The  valor  and  candid  simplicity  of  the  In- 
dian Babu  is  proverbial.  A  story  goes  of  one 
anent  the  German  East  campaign,  who — in  the 
words  of  a  contemporary* — was  about  the  most 
laconic,  competent,  deadly  earnest  station- 
master  and  marksman  combined  that  ever 
lived.  A  regiment  of  men  like  him  would  end 
the  war,  for  this  is  the  wire  he  sent :  "One 
hundred  Germans  attacking  station.  Send 
immediately  one  rifle  and  one  hundred  rounds 
ammunition." 


There  are  probably  few  humorists  in  Eng- 
land who  can  tell  more  funny  stories  than  W. 
Pett  Ridge,  the  popular  English  novelist. 
Some  time  ago  at  a  public  meeting  Pett  Ridge 
told  of  a  man  who  entered  a  London  police 
court.  The  magistrate  happened  to  recognize 
him  as  a  fellow-clubman  and  genially  invited 
him  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench.  "I  see  you 
have  a  remarkably  tough  lot  of  customers  to 
deal  with  this  morning,"  he  said  in  surprise 
to  the  magistrate.  "Hush,"  replied  the  magis- 
trate, shaking  his  head  to  impose  silence, 
"those  are  the  lawyers." 


Mr.  Barton  lived  in  a  suburban  town.  His 
wife  asked  him  to  purchase  a  shirtwaist  for 
her  while  in  New  York.  Alter  telling  the 
salesgirl  what  he  was  after,  she  displayed  a 
number.  "Here  are  some  very  pretty  ones. 
What  color  do  you  prefer  ?"  she  said.  "It 
doesn't  make  any  difference,"  replied  Mr.  Bar- 
ton. "Doesn't  make  any  difference  I"  ex- 
claimed the  salesgirl.  "Why,  don't  you  think 
your  wife  would  like  a  certain  color?"  "No, 
it  makes  no  difference  what  color  I  get  or 
what  size.  I  shall  have  to  come  back  to- 
morrow to  have  it  changed." 


There  is  in  the  employ  of  a  Brooklyn 
woman  an  Irish  cook  who  has  managed  to 
break  nearly  every'  variety  of  article  that  the 
household  contains.  The  mistress'  patience 
reached  its  limit  recently  when  she  dis- 
covered that  the  cook  had  broken  the  ther- 
mometer that  hung  in  the  dining-room. 
"Well,  well,"  sighed  the  lady  of  the  house, 
in  a  resigned  way,  "you've  managed  to  break- 
even the  thermometer,  haven't  you?"  Where- 
upon, in  a  tone  equally  resigned,  the  cook 
said :  "Yis,  mum  ;  and  now  we'll  have  to  take 
the  weather  just  as  it  comes,  won't  we?" 


bite  me.  and  I  know  he  won't  bite  me,'  said 
the  injured  party  doubtfully,  'but  the  question 
is,  does  the  dog  know?' "  "Herr  Hoover." 
said  the  high  official,  "pardon  me  if  I  leave 
you  for  a  moment.  I  am  going  at  once  to 
'let  the  dog  know.'  " 


There  was  a  story,  not  long  ago,  of  a  Sec- 
retary' of  State  who  met  a  newly  arrived  am- 
bassador of  a  great  European  power  for  the 
first  time  at  an  evening  party.  "The  boys  up 
at  the  department  were  telling  me  this  morn- 
ing," began  Mr.  Secretary"  genially,  "that  there 
were  some  difficulties  between  your  country 
and  mine."  "Yes,  yes,"  murmured  the  aston- 
ished foreigner,  who  had  been  sent  especially 
to  discuss  this  serious  matter  of  a  lapsed 
treaty-.  "Oh,  that's  all  right,"  pursued  the 
Secretary.  "I  told  the  boys  I  didn't  know 
much  about  it,  but  I  was  sure  the  trouble 
wasn't  as  serious  as  they  thought.  We'll  fix 
it."  And  here  he  turned  to  where  the  ambas- 
sador's proud  and  distinguished  wife  stood, 
talking  to  Mrs.  Secretary'-  "If  your  husband 
and  I  can't  get  this  straightened  out,"  said 
he,  beamingly,  "then  you  and  mamma  must 
put  your  heads  together  and  do  it  for  us — 
that's  all!" 


There  was  a  wayward,  rebellious,  and 
charming  congressional  creature  recently  who. 
as  the  fateful  hour  approached  when  she  was 
to  be  "at  home,"  suddenly  put  on  her  hat 
and  bolted,  panic-stricken,  round  the  block. 
But  when,  forcing  herself  to  pass  her  house 
again,  she  saw  a  group  of  ladies  ringing  her 
doorbell,  she  impulsively  joined  them  and 
went  in.  Was  she  not,  like  them,  a  congress- 
man's wife  with  a  right  to  call  anywhere,  even 
upon  herself  ?  They  sat  down  and,  while 
waiting  for  the  hostess,  chatted  agreeably. 
And  when,  at  the  end  of  it,  the  callers  began 
to  comment  wonderingly  upon  the  continued 
absence  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  our  heroine 
smiled  enigmatically:  "I  don't  believe,"  she 
said,  "we  had  any  of  us  better  wait  any 
longer  for  her.  I  hear" — she  paused  and  she 
spoke  with  meaning — "I  hear  she's  very  odd  !" 
She  rose,  and  the  other  ladies  with  her.  She 
went  on  with  them  to  call  on  another  con- 
gressman's wife. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Abdication. 
Tnere    are    too    many    poets ;    competition 

Is  hot  and   heavy  in  the  rhyming  trade. 
And    (to  be   frank)    I  have  a  dark  suspicion 

That    after    all    the    work   is   underpaid. 
And   I   have  always  yearned  to  be  grocer 

And  sell   the  freshest  eggs  were  ever  henned, 
Or  say  to   fretful  customers,   "Oh,  no,  sir, 

That  brand  we  do   not  care  to   recommend!" 

So   I    shall    sell   my    rhyming  dictionary, 

And  in  some  neat  tittle  suburban  block 
Between   a    Chinese   laundry  and   a   dairy 

1*11  buy  a  store  and  there  display  my  stock. 
The  windows  will  be  full  of  jams  and  cocoas, 

And  there  will  be  a  glass  case  of  cigars, 
And   canisters  of  spice    from    Orinoco, 

Prunes,    gingerbread,    and    castile    soap    in    bars. 

Forgetful   of   my   literary   vices, 

I'll    revel    in   my   barrels,   tins,    and   kegs; 
If  editors  should  come,  I'll  raise  my  prices 

And    sell   them   uncertificated   eggs. 
But   if  I  see  the  man  who,  in  reviewing 

My  masterpieces,   called  them  grand  and   fine, 
I'll   give    him   free   my    sugar,    citron,  bluing. 

Tea,  olives,  trips,   potato  chips,  and  wine. 
— Christopher  Morley,   in   Neat   York   Times. 


For  six  years  a  bitter  feud  had  existed  be- 
tween the  Browns  and  Robinsons,  next- 
door  neighbors.  The  trouble  had  originated 
through  the  depredations  of  Brown's  cat,  and 
had  grown  so  fixed  an  affair  that  neither 
party  ever  dreamed  of  "making  up."  One  day, 
however.  Brown  sent  his  servant  with  a  peace- 
making note  for  Mr.  Robinson,  which  read: 
'Mr.  Brown  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  begs  to  state  that  his  old  cat 
died  this  morning."  Robinson's  reply  was  bit- 
ter :  "Mr.  Robinson  is  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Brown's  trouble,  but  he  had  not  heard  that 
Mrs.   Brown  was  ill." 


On  April  10,  1915,  a  submarine  torpedoed 
one  of  the  food  ships  chartered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Belgian  Relief  Commission  ;  a  week  later 
a  German  hydro-aeroplane  tried  to  drop 
bombs  on  the  deck  of  another  commission 
ship,  so  Herbert  Hoover,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Berlin.  He 
was  at  once  assured  that  no  more  incidents 
of  the  sort  would  occur.  "Thanks,"  said 
Hoover.  "Your  excellency,  have  you  heard 
the  story  of  the  man  who  was  nipped  by  a 
bad-tempered  dog  ?  He  went  to  the  owner  to 
have  the  dog  muzzled.  'But  the  dog  won't  bite 
you,'  insisted  the  owner.     'You  know  he  won't 


The  Abolition  of  Victory. 
The  President  said  to   the  kangaroo: 
"Don't  jump  as    far  as  you're  able  to  do." 
To  the  kitten   in   front  of  the  tiog  he  said: 
"Slow    up   a    bit;    you    are   getting    ahead." 

A   policeman   was   trying  to   raise  a   nub 

On    a    rioter's    head    with    a  locust   club. 

"Stop  that!"  cried  the  President.     "Don't  you  see 

That  you  are  attempting  a  victory?" 

Little  Louise  on  a  summer  day 
Was  beating   her  brother  at  croquet. 
The    President    saw    her,    if  you    please. 
"Tut.  tut!"   he  said   to  little   Louise. 

The  President  noticed  one  bright  morn 
That  weeds  were  racing  with  the  corn. 
He  made  no  comment  on  what  he  saw. 
He  may  have  hoped  it  would  be  a  draw. 

A  poor   wretch,   poised   on   a  perilous  brink. 
Was   trying   to   conquer   a   rage   for   drink. 
Out  of  the  tail  of  a  saddened  eye 
The  President  saw  as  be  hurried  by. 

He  came   to    a    church   and    found    within 
The  preacher  waging  a  fight  with  sin. 
Stout   were  the  blows   the  good    man   dealt ; 
Fierce   was   the    pious   rage    he    felt. 

'Twas  plain  that  the   adversary  vile 
Must  take  the  count  in  a  little  while. 
The  President  thoughtfully  shook  his  head. 
"It's    a    difficult    world,"    the    President    said. 

— E.    D.   Beach,    in    the   Nea)    York    Tribune. 


"You  haven't  said  anything  about  peace  on 
earth  in  your  recent  addresses."  "No.  Many 
members  of  my  audiences  are  in  the  stock 
market  and  I  didn't  want  to  worry  them." — 
Washington   Post. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Belle  Gwin  Follis,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Raleigh  Kings- 
bury. Mrs.  Follis  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Stanford 
Gwin  and  of  Mr.  Wiliam  M.  Gwin,  Jr.  The 
marriage  of  Mrs.  Follis  and  Mr.  Kingsbury  will 
take  place  next  month. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Harrison  Pfaff  and 
Lieutenant  Van  Leer  Kirkman,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
solemnized  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Har- 
rison, on  Washington  Street.  Rev.  Charles  Ramm 
officiated.  The  Misses  Agnes  and  Mary  Harrison 
attended  their  sister  as  bridesmaids  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas  L.  Gatch,  U.  S.  N.,  was  best  man.  Mrs. 
Kirkman  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Werner 
Lawson,  Miss  Agnes  Harrison,  Miss  Mary  Har- 
rison, Mr.  Maurice  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Harrison.  Lieutenant  Kirkman  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Van  Leer  Kirkman  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Lieutenant 
Kirkman  and  Mrs.  Kirkman  will  reside  at  Mare 
Island. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Constance  Russell  and 
Mr.  Sherwood  Coffin  was  solemnized  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  Episcopal  Church  in  San  Rafael, 
Rev.  George  Buttrum  officiating.  Mrs.  Aimer 
Newhall  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Menzies  were  the 
matrons  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Helen  Coffin  and  Miss  Olive  Edgell.  Mr.  Aimer 
Newhall  was  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr. 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Stewart  Freeman,  Mr.  Edwin 
Newhall,  and  Mr.  Allen  HHdreth.  Mrs.  Coffin  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Russell  and  the  sister 
of    Mrs.    Thomas    Menzies. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Rees  and  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemnized 
at  noon  Saturday  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
the  Presidio.  The  marriage  service  was  read  by 
Rev.  Arch  Perrin.  Neither  bride  nor  groom  was 
attended.  Mrs.  Jones  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Rees,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Rees.  Lieu- 
tenant Jones  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  V. 
Jones  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  wedding  trip  Lieutenant  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Jones  will  reside  in   Savannah,    Georgia. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anne  Englehardt  and  Mr. 
William  Roberts  Barlow  was  solemnized  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  N.  Englehardt,  in  Pied- 
mont. Only  relatives  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, at  which  Rev.  Albert  Palmer  officiated.  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barlow  will    reside   in  Bakersfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  gave  a 
ball  Friday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Emily  Pope.  Preceding  the 
ball  Miss  Pope  was  a  dinner  hostess  at  the  Fair- 
mont, her  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
I-I.  Howard  III,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering, 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss 
Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Ruth 
Welsh,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Gertrude  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss 
Marion  Baker,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Alice  Keeler, 
Miss    Cornelia    Clampett,     Miss     Mary    Boardman, 
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Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Mr. 
Marshall  Madison,  Mr.  James  Kuhn,  Mr.  Robert 
Coleman,  Jr.,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Lansing 
Tevis,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  William  Par- 
rott,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Horace  Van 
Sicklen,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Richard  Mc- 
Laren, Mr.  Edward  Fox,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr. 
Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr.  Robert  Rathbone,  Mr. 
Walter  Hush,  and   Mr.  William  Leib. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long  and  Miss  Amy  Long 
gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge  Saturday  at  then- 
home  in  Piedmont  in  honor  of  Miss  Suzette  Green- 
wood and  Miss  Helen  Goodall.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  John  Martin,  Mrs.  Dudley  Dexter, 
Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Anne  Barbour,  Miss  Marjorie  Hen- 
derson, Miss  Ida  Henshaw,  Miss  Elinor  Earl,  and 
Miss    Carmen    Ghirardelli. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  last  Wednesday,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Murray  Innes,  Mrs.  Daniel  Drysdale,  Mrs. 
James   Pierce,    and    Mrs.    Charles    D.    Farquharson. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon   Tuesday  at  the    Woman's  Atheltic   Club. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street  in  honor 
of   Mrs.    Dennis    O'Sullivan    of    London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Davis  entertained  in- 
formally  at   dinner  on   Tuesday   evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave 
a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Webster 
Street,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
gernon Gibson,  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel,  Miss  Phyllis 
de  Young,  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  Mr.  George 
Bowles,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  and  Mr.  Nion 
Tucker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  com- 
pliment to    Mr.    and  Mrs.   Kenneth    Moore. 

Mrs.  Walter  Boardman  gave  a  tea  Monday  in 
compliment  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Haydn  S.  Cole,  of 
St.  Paul. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Templeton  Crocker  gave  a 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Italian  room  of  the 
Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Charles  Minor  Goodall  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Josiah  Knowles  were  hostesses  at  a  bridge-tea 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  gave  a  supper  party 
Tuesday  evening  at  the   Hotel    St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Roger  Chickering  gave  a  tea  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Piedmont  for  Miss 
Josephine    Johnson. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Henrietta  Harrison  Smith 
gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic 
Club  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Oliver  B.  Wyman. 

Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at   her  home   on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  in  her  box  at  the  Mardi  Gras  on  Tuesday 
evening,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  James  Ward 
Keeney,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Erie  Brownell,  and  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Junius  Browne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner  at 
the    St.    Francis  on    Tuesday   evening. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Marion  and  Kate  Crocker,  entertained  at 
dinner  Monday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leopold  Heebner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  gave  a  dinner  on 
Tuesday   evening. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening  in  compliment 
to    Mrs.    Mary    Belle    Gwin    Follis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a 
dinner  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Washington  Street,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold 
Heebner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  Theiriot,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  and  Miss 
Arabella    Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  gave  a  dinner 
Friday   evening  at  the   Fairmont   Hotel. 

Captain  Jarius  Moore,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Moore 
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gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  Fort  Scott 
in  compliment  to  Captain  H.  Conger  Pratt,  U.  S. 
A„    and    Mrs.   Pratt. 

Mrs.  Lovell  Langstroth  gave  an  informal  tea 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret 
Nichols. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hecht  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus 
Koshland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  Mr.  Frank 
Fries,  Mr.  Bertram  Hecht,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hy- 
man, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Howell  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on   Lyon   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Marion  Fitzhugh  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  din- 
ner Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacitic 
Avenue. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californiaus : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  have  gone  to  San 
Mateo,  where  they  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman  has  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Washington  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  returned 
last  Wednesday  to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from 
a  visit  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  at  Rutherford,  after  a  brief 
visit    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins  will  return  next 
week  to  Mill  Valley,  after  having  passed  the  win- 
ter at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cushing 
on    Pierce    Street. 

Mme.  Melba,  who  arrived  last  week  from  Hono- 
lulu, has  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.    Crocker   at   their    home    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  have  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Philadelphia 
and    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Clayburgh  have  gone 
to   New    York   for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Prince  Andre  Poniatowski  has  arrived  in  New 
York  from  France. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Bradford  Butler  and  her  little 
daughter.  Miss  Jane  Duller,  have  arrived  from 
Texas  for  a  visit   of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  who  have  spent 
the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  returned  Monday 
to  their  home  in  San    Rafael. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Pennoyer  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  an  extended  visit  in  the  East, 
and    has  taken   apartments  at  the   Clift   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hart  and  Miss  Constance 
Hart  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street    from   a  visit    in    Eastern   cities, 

Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Rhoda  Fullam,  arrived  Wednesday  from  New 
York  and  have  joined  Admiral  Fullam  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis. 

Miss  Olivia  Long  is  visiting  in  Oakland  from 
her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Sussman  returned  last  week 
from  a  sojourn  of  several  days  in  Los  Gatos.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sussman  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
winter    at    the    Granada   Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  P.  McNear  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Louise  McNear,  who  have  spent  the  winter  at  the 
Clift  Hotel,  will  return  next  week  to  their  home 
in    Petaluma. 

Mrs.  Hayden  S.  Cole  is  visiting  Uer  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Dr.  Walter  Boardman  and  Mrs. 
Boardman,   from  her  home  in   St.  Paul. 

The  Misses  Marcia  and  Elizabeth  Fee  have  gone 
to  New  York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Herbert  Frank,  who  is  visiting  here  from 
Portland,  has  recently  been  the  house  guest  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    Newton   Stern. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  will  leave  next  week  for 
Pasadena,   where  she  will  spend   several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  re- 
turned Monday  to  their  home  on  Steiner  Street, 
after  having  passed  the  week-end  at  their  Pied- 
mont home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  left  Sunday  for  a 
visit    to   New   York   and    Boston. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  has  been  passing  several 
days  at  Del  Monte  from  her  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss  Alice  Keeler  and  Miss  Jean  Boyd  will 
leave  next  week  for  Coachella,  in  Indio  County, 
where  they  will  visit  at  the  ranch  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.   Starr  Keeler. 


The  Art  of  the  Future. 
The  art  of  the  future  will  be  an  art  of  crafts- 
manship, of  supreme  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  to  do  what  he  does  as  a  master  of  craft 
— as  a  workman,  not  as  a  charlatan  (says 
Ralph  Adams  Cram  in  the  February  Atlantic 
Monthly).  All  great  art  has  been  this:  the 
exquisite  craft  of  the  hand,  trained  and  com- 
petent, after  the  hard  labor  of  achieving  pro- 
ficiency, directed  by  the  sane  mind  at  the 
impulse  of  clear  vision.  The  so-called  art 
of  the  epoch  just  ended  was  a  thing  of  spe- 
cious assumptions;  the  sculptor's  chisel  was 
handed  over  to  the  mechanical  stone-cutter  or 
to  the  ingenious  machine  ;  the  master-builder 
became  the  gentlemanly  architect  with  his 
office  full  of  draughtsmen  and  emissaries  of 
the  perfectly  organized  construction  company. 
The  poet  who  could  not  master  the  intricate 
methods  of  verse-making,  and  could  neither 
feel  rhythm  nor  discover  rhymes,  invented  a 
new  and  slovenly  method  that  resembled 
poetry  only  in  the  arbitrary  length  of  its 
lines:  the  musician  too  lazy  and  too  dull  to 
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master  the  art  of  Bach  and  Wagner  and 
Brahms  took  refuge  in  cacophony  from  the 
inevitable  results  of  his  indolence.  But  art 
is  also  craft.  There  is  never  one  without 
the  other,  when  we  deal  with  art  that  has 
lived  or  will  live.  The  effort  has  been  made 
to  substitute  temperament  for  good  workman- 
ship, and  the  effort  has  signally  failed. 
Finally,  the  new  art  will  be  the  expression  of 
the  best  in  a  community,  a  people,  or  a  race, 
not  the   personal   exposition   of  individualism. 
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BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality- Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 
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Hotel  St.  Francis 


Mural  Cafe 

Dinner  a  la  Carte 

6  to  9  p.  m. 

Ferdinand  Stark's  Orchestra 


Dancing  in  Rose  Room 

9  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 

Except  Sunday 

Arthur  Hickman's  Orchestra 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 

HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  cover 
Also  a  la  Carte 


The    death    is    announced    of    Manuel    Bau- 
douin,  president  of  the  French   Court  of  Cas- 
sation   and    attorney-general    of   the    court    at     I 
the  time  of  the  famous  trial  of  Major  Alfred     i 
Dreyfus   for   treason.      He   was   seventy  years 
old.      In    1906   M.    Eaudouin   delivered   an   ex-     ' 
tended    argument    before    the    court    in    which 
he   contended  that   Dreyfus  was  innocent   and     I 
declared  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence 
at  the   Rennes  court-martial  by  which  he  was 
convicted    was    a    tissue    of    lies.      His    argu- 
ment,   which    covered    a    period    of   ten    days, 
was   followed   by   the  vindication   of   Dreyfus. 
M.    Eaudouin    was    the   author   of   many    legal 
works. 
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MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Josef  Hofmann,  Super-Master  of  the  Piano. 
Josef  Hofmann  is  now  forty  years  of  age 
and  has  been  before  the  public  eye  ever  since 
he  was  a  child  of  eight.  Here  is  that  rare 
exception — a  child  wonder  who  has  fulrilled, 
yes  and  far  more  than  fulfilled,  every  prom- 
ise of  his  youth.  A  great  pianist  and  a  mas- 
ter musician  is  what  Josef  Hofmann,  the  child 
wonder,   has  developed   into. 

There  is  no  greater  pianoforte  playing  than 
Hofmann 's.  Xo  one  living  can  interpret  the 
innermost  thoughts  and  meanings  of  the  mas- 
ter composers  than  this  gifted  artist,  and  as 
for  technical  achievements  on  his  instrument 
he  simply  knows  no  bounds.  With  all  these 
qualifications  Josef  Hofmann  combines  a  most 
interesting  personality,  which  shines  through 
his  work  but  never  obtrudes. 

To  describe  Hofmann's  playing  is  almost 
impossible.  It  simply  fascinates  one  and 
thoroughly  satisfies.  One  feels  that  after  one 
has  heard  him  play  a  work  that  he  has  heard 
it  just  as  the  composer  himself  would  have 
loved  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hofmann  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
only  private  pupil  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  and 
on  his  shoulders  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  his 
illustrious  teacher.  When  one  hears  josef 
Hofmann  play  one  hears  the  very  finest  piano- 
forte  playing  the  world   affords. 

Mr.  Hofmann  is  announced  to  give  two  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  programmes  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
March  4th  and  March   11th. 

At  the  first  of  these  events  he  will  be  heard 
in  a  "Prelude  and  Fugue"  in  D  major,  by 
Bach-d'Albert ;  "Gavotte,''  Gluck-Brahms  ;  "In- 
termezzo" in  B  minor,  from  "Davidsbundler," 
and  the  "Etudes  Symphoniques,"  by  Schu- 
mann;  a  group  of  four  Chopin  works,  the 
last  of  which  will  be  the  "Sonata"  in  B 
minor ;  "East  and  West"  and  "The  Sanc- 
tuary," by  Dvorsky,  and  numbers  by  Rach- 
maninoff,   Scriabine,    and    Liszt. 

At  the  second  and  last  concert  he  will  offer 
the  beautiful  "Moonlight"  Sonata,  by  Bee- 
thoven ;  "Rondo  Capriccioso,"  Mendelssohn ; 
three  old  Dutch  folk-songs,  transcribed  for 
piano  by  himself;  a  group  of  Chopin  num- 
bers ;  compositions  by  Von  Sternberg  and 
Rachmaninoff;  Godowsky's  brilliant  transcrip- 
tion of  the  waltz  from  Johann  Strauss'  "Die 
Fledermaus,"  and  the  extremely  difficult  and 
hence  rarely  played  arrangement  of  Wagner's 
"Tannhauser"  overture  by  Franz  Liszt. 

Mail  orders  for  the  Hofmann  concerts  may 
now  be  sent  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 

The  box-offices  will  open  Wednesday  at 
both  Sherman,  Clay  Sa  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's.  

Albert  Spalding  and  Rudolph  Ganz  in  Concerts. 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  March  18th  and 
25th,  Manager  Will  Greenbaum  promises  us 
one  of  those  rare  combination  concerts  which 
he  is  occasionally  able  to  arrange.  The 
artists  to  combine  their  talents  on  these  days 
will  be  Albert  Spalding,  the  violin  virtuoso, 
and  Rudolph  Ganz,  the  Swiss  pianist.  To- 
gether these  great  stars  will  play  some  of  the 
standard  Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  and 
each  will  be  heard  in  groups  of  solo  num- 
bers. Mr.  Andre  Benoist  will  be  the  accom- 
panist  for  Mr.   Spalding. 

By  special  request  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata" 
by  Beethoven,  will  be  one  of  the  features. 


Elena  Gerhardt  to  be  Here  Soon. 
The  famous  lieder  singer,  Elena  Gerhardt, 
will  make  her  first  visit  to  the  Coast  this 
April,  and  she  will  be  heard  in  recital  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  April  8th  and  15th.  Mile. 
Gerhardt  is  said  to  possess  a  glorious  voice, 
wonderful  interpretative  powders,  and  a  "mag- 
netic personality. 


Under  Fire  at  Verdun. 
Our  escort  led  us  through  a  maze  of  old 
trenches.  Suddenly  a  great  white  light  rose 
slowly  above  the  Cote  de  Poivre  and  as  slowly 
descended.  Beneath  it  we  could  see,  illumi- 
nated as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  long  white 
scar  above  an  irregular  line  of  black  shadows 
that  stretched  across  the  hills.  These  were  the 
French  trenches  from  Fleury  west  to  the 
Meuse  (says  Walter  Hale  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine), "One  of  our  star  shells,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "No,  a  Boche !"  The  German  illumi- 
nating bombs  throw  a  more  piercing  light,  but 
last  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  French. 
Distant  reports  reached  us  and  stirred  into 
action  a  battery  on  our  left.  From  beneath  a 
curtain  of  white  haze  came  a  series  of  sharp 
flashes  —  one  —  two  —  three  —  four  —  five 
— six — seven — one  after  the  other.  With  the 
clouds  of  mist  above  and  below  the  battery 
seemed  to  be  hung  in  the  air — suspended  like 
a  package  of  giant  firecrackers  exploding  in 
a  wire  basket.  As  the  last  flash  was  merged 
in  the  shadows,  the  first  of  the  reports 
reached  us,  muffled  in  the  heavy  air.  In  rapid 
succession  the  others  followed — two — three — 
four — five — six — seven.  Then  silence.  The 
captain  lit  a  cigarette,  cautiously  turning  his 
back  to  the  north.     This  is  the  highest  point 


in  Verdun,  he  said,  and  the  Boches  watch  it 
like  hawks.  Another  large  star  shell  rose  out 
of  the  ground  close  to  the  serrated  ridge  of 
the  Fille  Morte  and  so  lit  up  the  landscape 
that  stumps  of  trees  and  the  shadowy  outlines 
of  redoubts  were  clearly  defined. 

At  this  juncture  occurred  an  incident  that 
for  a  time  interrupted  the  seance.  Through 
the  intermittent  barking  of  "75's"  came  an 
ominous,  louder  roar — the  roar  of  an  express 
train  coming  over  a  trestle.  I  knew  what  it 
was,  but  I  was  helpless  before  it.  I  felt  as 
one  who,  in  a  nightmare,  is  tied  to  the  track 
before  the  onrushing  Twentieth  Century 
Limited.  Shellfire  is  sufficiently  appalling  in 
daylight.  But  at  night  it  seems  to  carry  a 
far  greater  threat,  a  more  poignant  warning 
of  disaster  and  death.  The  high  explosive 
swept  over  our  heads.  It  was  close  enough 
for  us  to  feel  the  inrush  of  night  air  that 
followed  in  its  wake.  Even  after  it  had 
passed,  an  ambush  seemed  to  threaten  in  the 
depths  ahead.  In  the  mystery  of  this  filmy 
night  I  felt  the  presence  of  an  implacable 
enemy  closing  in  about  me.  As  the  shell  ex- 
ploded, the  cinema  chief,  who  had  risen  to 
watch  it,    fell  backward  into  the  trench. 


The  Drama. 
Speaking  of  the  drama,  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
in  the  February  Atlantic  Monthly  says:  "We 
never  had  much  of  it,  properly  speaking,  so 
far  as  original  work  is  concerned,  but  we  did 
have  great  actors,  and  during  the  latter  half 


of  the  nineteenth  century  our  people  loved 
good  plays,  admirably  acted.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  the  time  when  the  great  cities  had 
many  theatres  offering  the  noblest  work,  and 
crowded  to  the  doors.  Now,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  all  is  changed.  Good  art  has  wholly 
passed  except  when  a  master  from  England  or 
France  comes  among  us  in  his  declining  years 
to  give  those  'farewell  performances'  that 
mark  his  withdrawal  from  active  life,  and  the 
ending  of  a  great  era  of  dramatic  art.  The 
taste  of  the  tired  business  man  is  now  the 
standard  and  the  directing  cause  of  whatever 
is  produced;  and  whenever  his  fancy  rises  a 
degree  above  the  silly  and  the  humorously  sa- 
lacious, it  soars  only  into  the  dubious  realm 
of  pathology  plus  pornography.  No  catastro- 
phe so  complete,  no  debacle  so  humiliating  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  any  art  in  so  brief  a 
space  of  time." 


The  meals  of  1400  Berea  College  students, 
without  coffee,  tea,  or  butter,  cost  7  cents  a 
day  and  the  students  thrive.  The  meals  of 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  which  is  pro- 
ducing notable  athletes,  cost  16  2-3  cents  a 
day. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  State  De- 
partment cabled  the  embassy  at  London  in  a 
document  eighty  feet  long,  a  list  of  American 
citizens  in  England  and  on  the  continent  to 
whom  certain  funds  were  to  be  advanced. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


FRED    W.    BULLOCK 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 

Nursery:   2711  California  Street 

Telephone  West  584 

Our  work  is  the  improvement  of  home  gardens 
and  laying  out  new  properties.  Choice  selection 
of  plants  always  on  hand. 


1916  THE  BANNER  YEAR 


The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  California 

has  just  completed  its  Forty-ninth  Year  and  had  on  December 
31,  1916,  $171,913,618.00  of  Paid-for  Life  Insurance  in 
Force,  which  is  a  Gain  of  $11,253,916.00  for  the  year  1916. 

The  Company  put  on  its  books  $25,173,909.00  of  New  Paid-for  Life  Insurance  in  1916, 
which  was  $3,655,355.00  more  than  in  1915;  and  Collected  $2,012,256.74  in  Accident 
Premiums,  being  a  Gain  of  $218,161.97  over  the  year  preceding. 

$3,070,585.58  were  added  to  the  Company's  Admitted  Assets  in  1916,  which  now  Total 
$38,727,196.62.  The  Cash  Income  for  the  year  was  $10,403,191.29,  which  was  $649,504.13 
more  than  in  1915. 

The  Pacific  Mutual  has  a  Fully  Paid  Capital  of  $1,000,000  and  Surplus  Funds  (Assigned 
and  Unassigned,  Exclusive  of  Capital)  of  $3,932,024.50.  $427,217.03  of  this  latter  amount 
was  added  in  1916. 

The  Company  paid  its  Policyholders  a  Total  of  $4,344,645.43  in  1916.  It  has  paid  to 
Policyholders  Since  Organization  $48,695,123.24,  and  now  holds  for  the  Benefit  of  Policy- 
holders $32,552,735.15  in  Policy  Reserves. 

Funds  invested  in  Approved  First  Mortgage  Loans  are  $21,963,261.22,  on  which  the  Aver- 
age Rate  of  Interest  Earned  in  1916  was  6.44  per  cent.  Average  Interest  Earned  on  Total 
Invested  Funds  was  6.33  per  cent. 

The  Death  Rate  in  1916  was  low,  being  only  58.10  per  cent,  of  the  Normal  or  Expected 
Mortality.  

The  Pacific  Mutual  was  founded  by  the  late  Senator  Leland  Stanford  and  his  associates  in  1 868,  and 
is  now  the  largest  company  west  of  Chicago.  The  remarkable  growth  of  the  Company  since  1 906  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures : 


Year 

Admitted  Assets 

Cash  Income  for 
the  Year 

Life  Insurance 
in  Force 

Accident  Premi- 
ums Collected 

Paid  Policy- 
holders During 
the  Year 

1906 

$12,721,563.68 

$4,978,009.34 

$92,634,087.00 

$598,548.00 

$1,715,121.04 

1916 

$38,727,196.62 

$10,403,191.29 

$171,913,618.00 

$2,012,256.74 

$4,344,645.43 

KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  Managers 

F.  A.  STEARNS,  Manager  EDWIN  G.  BATH,  Gen.  Agent 


Accident  Department 
Shreve  Building 


Monthly  Premium  Division 
San  Francisco 
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Always  on  Time 

Means  a  good  deal  for  a  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  claim  for  its  schedule  of  pas- 
senger trains. 

The  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  Electric  line  has 
established  the  record  of  keeping  98  % 
of  its  trains  on  time. 
Seven  trains  are  operated  each  way 
daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento making  connections  with 
Northern  Electric  Ry.  for  Sacramento 
Valley  points. 

FAST.  SAFE,  CONVENIENT  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Nell — Oh,  dear,  I'm  in  such  a  quandary. 
Bell — What  is  it?  Nell— Jack  promises  to 
stop  drinking  if  I  marry  him  and  -Tom 
threatens  to  begin  if  I  don't. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Kind  Friend  (to  composer  who  has  just 
played  his  newly  written  revue  masterpiece  I — 
Yes,  I've  always  like  that  little  thing.  Now 
play  one  of  your  own.  won't  you? — London 
Opinion. 

Minister — And  do  your  forgive  your  ene- 
mies? Penitent — Well,  I  can't  say  I  exactly 
forgive  them,  but  I  do  my  best  to  put  them 
in  a  position  where  I  can  sympathize  with 
them. — Life. 

Fussy  Woman  (in  crowded  car,  to  shabby 
man) — I  wish  you'd  throw  up  a  window. 
Shabby  Man  (with  a  grin) — I'd  like  to  ac- 
commodate you,  mum,  but  I  aint  swallered 
one. — Tozvn   Topics. 

"Hurrah !  Hurrah !  Five  dollars  for  my 
latest  story,  'A  Modern  Husband.' "  "Con- 
gratulations, young  man.  From  whom  did 
you  get  the  money?"  "From  the  express  com- 
pany.    They  lost  it!" — Life. 

The  Tombstone  Man  (after  several  abortive 
suggestions) — How  would  simply  "Gone 
Home"  do  ?  Mrs.  New-weeds — I  guess  that 
would  be  all  right.  It  was  always  the  last 
place  he  ever  thought  of  going. — Tit-Bits. 

Female  Passenger  (in  airplane  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  up.  excitedly) — Please,  oh, 
please,  won't  you  go  down?  I've  just  dropped 
my  pearl  cuff-button  !  Airman — Calm  your- 
self, madam — that's  not  your  cuff -button, 
that's  Lake  Erie. — Puck. 

An  English  militant  crusader  strolled  into  a 
barn  where  a  young  man  was  milking  a  cow. 
With  a  snort  she  asked:  "How  is  it  that  you 
are  not  at  the  front,  young  man?"  "Because, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  milker,  "there  aint  no 
milk   at  that  end." — Boston    Transcript. 

"This  is  the  hotel  for  us.  I  positively 
won't  go  to  any  other."  "My  dear,  if  we 
are  going  to  spend  the  summer  we  should 
consider  well.  There  are  much  better  hotels 
in  that  neighborhood."  'But  not  one  of  them 
advertise  such  idyllic  moonlight  nights." — 
Omaha   News. 

"When  I  die,"  said  the  husband,  "I  want 
you  to  have  this  sentence  placed  on  my  monu- 
ment:     'There  is  peace  and  quiet  in  heaven.'  " 


Security  for  the  Future 

Have  you  really  ever  given  the 
future  a  thought  — if  you  were 
really  true  to  your  family  you 
would  have  all  your  valuable 
papers  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Box 
that  the  surviving  members  of 
your  family  would  have  no 
trouble  settling  your  estate. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 


UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


Boxes  $4.00  per  year 


"I  think,"  rejoined  the  wife,  "it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  say  :  'There  was  peace 
and    quiet   in    heaven.'  " — Indianapolis  Star. 

"1  hear  you  have  taken  your  son  into  the 
firm."  "Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Grabcoin  grimly. 
"He  has  consented  to  spend  a  few  hours  a 
day  with  us." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,"  said 
the  Wise  Guy.  "I  don't  know  about  that," 
said  the  Mutt.  "Did  you  ever  notice  the  num- 
ber of  liveried  equipages  that  wait  outside  of 
a  private  school  in  a  fashionable  district 
around  letting-out  time?" — Buffalo  E.\ press. 

A  man  traveling  in  Maine  met  a  middle- 
aged  farmer,  who  said  his  father,  ninety  years 


old,  was  still  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born. 
"Ninety  years  old,  eh?"  "Yes,  pop  is  close  to 
ninety."  "Is  his  health  good?"  "  'Taint  much 
now.  He's  been  complainin'  for  a  few  months 
back."  "What's  the  matter  with  him  ?"  "I 
dunno  ;  sometimes  I  think  farmin'  don't  agree 
with  him." — Western   Christian  Advocate. 

"What  do  you  suppose  has  come  over  my 
husband  this  morning,  Sophia,"  exclaimed  a 
conscientious  little  bride  to  the  new  servant. 
"I  never  saw  him  start  downtown  so  happy. 
He's  whistling  like  a  bird."  "I'm  afraid  I'm 
to  blame,  mum.  I  got  the  packages  mixed 
this  morning  and  give  him  birdseed  instead 
of  his  regular  breakfast  food,  mum." — United 
Presbyterian. 
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A  Call  to  Courage ! 

Our  grievance  against  Germany  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
marine operations  finds  its  immediate  justification  in 
established  rules  of  international  law.  But  it  has  a 
more  specifically  defined  justification  in  a  treaty  long 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  the 
treaty  that  for  more  than  a  century  has  sustained  good 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  Article  XII  in 
the  treaty  of  1785  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  embodied  in  the  later  treaty  of 
1828  and  still  in  full  and  binding  force,  is  as  follows : 

If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war 
with  any  other  power,  the  free  intercourse  and  commerce  of 
the  subjects  as  citizens  of  the  party  remaining  neuter  with 
the  belligerent  power  shall  not  be  interrupted.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  that  case,  as  in  full  peace,  the  vessels  of  the  neutral 
party  may  navigate  freely  to  and  from  the  ports  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making  free 
goods,  insomuch  that  all  things  shall  be  adjudged  free  which 
shall  be  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party, 
although  such  things  belong  to  the  enemy  of  the  other;  and 
the  same  freedom  shall  be  extended  to  persons  who  shall  be  on 
board  a  free  vessel,  although  they  should  be  enemies  to  the 
other  party,  unless  they  be  soldiers  in  actual  service  of  such 
enemy. 

This   treaty   bears    the    signatures    of    B.    Franklin, 


Th.  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  F.  G.  de  Thulemeier,  com- 
missioners representing  the  contracting  countries. 

Germany's  declaration  made  a  mouth  ago  of  inten- 
tion to  proceed  ruthlessly  and  without  discrimination 
in  the  matter  of  submarine  assaults  was  an  arbitrary 
repudiation  of  accepted  international  obligations,  like- 
wise of  specific  treaty  obligations.  In  effect  it  was  a 
declaration  of  outlawry,  none  the  less  outrageous  be- 
cause of  the  plea  of  "necessity,"  necessity  being  defined 
as  something  essential  to  the  interest  of  Germany  in  the 
pending  war.  Germany  has  taught  the  world  how  "ne- 
cessity" may  be  defined  when  its  demands  stand  against 
"scraps  of  paper."  

As  we  write  on  Wednesday  morning  President  Wil- 
son, while  obviously  under  conviction  that  we  must 
defend  our  rights,  finds  it  difficult  to  proceed  with 
vigor.  Even  though  the  necessity  is  fully  impressed 
upon  his  mind  he  shrinks  from  positive  action.  His 
address  to  Congress  on  Monday  reflected  his  tempera- 
mental indecision,  his  tendency  to  procrastinate.  He 
vented  a  manifest  embarrassment  in  a  flood  of  rhetoric, 
and  not  even  a  careful  reader  could  make  sure  if  he  in- 
tended to  yield  or  to  stand  and  fight.  At  the  end  of 
this  flood  of  words  upon  words  one  could  but  sigh  for 
the  vigor  of  Jackson,  the  moral  emphasis  of  Lincoln, 
even  for  the  intrepidity  of  Roosevelt.  It  is  a  time  not 
to  delicately  balance  sentences,  to  conciliate  or  to 
charm.  It  is  a  time  when  the  country  wants  a  leader, 
a  man  to  stand  forth  boldly,  firmly,  without  apology, 
representing  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  a  self-respect- 
ing and  determined  people.  What  the  country  wants  to 
hear  from  the  White  House  is  a  ringing  call  to  defense 
of  the  rights  and  the  honor  of  the  country.  And  if 
we  are  not  to  have  just  this  from  the  President  of  the 
republic,  then  we  must  erase  from  our  national  anthem 
the  inspiring  phrases  "Home  of  the  Free"  and  "Land 
of  the  Brave."  

The  progress  of  events  has  removed  whatever  of 
doubt  existed  anywhere  of  Germany's  desperate  inten- 
tion. Plainly  she  meant  nothing  less  than  what  was 
said  in  the  declaration  of  Berlin.  Her  submarine  cam- 
paign was  to  be  prosecuted,  not  in  the  spirit  and  by  the 
methods  of  civilized  warfare,  but  in  the  spirit  of  bar- 
barism and  by  the  methods  of  the  assassin.  This  pro- 
gramme has  been  pursued  without  mitigation,  without 
mercy.  Noncombatants,  not  only  men,  but  women,  have 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood.  No  exception  has  been 
made.  No  consideration  has  been  shown  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

We  can  not  believe  that  the  German  government, 
calloused  as  it  appears  to  be  to  moral  considerations, 
indifferent  as  it  has  become  to  its  solemn  obligations, 
joys  in  cruelty  and  destruction.  Its  hope  was  by  a 
series  of  ruthless  crimes  to  so  terrify  the  world  as 
practically  to  isolate  and  incidentally  distress  or  starve 
its  enemies.  This  purpose  in  a  measure  has  been  ful- 
filled. Few  ships  belonging  to  the  countries  close 
about  have  adventured  within  the  zone  arbitrarily 
marked  out  by  German  policy,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  have  been  destroyed.  American  ships 
with  a  few  exceptions  have  been  held  in  port  under 
practical  embargo.  While  the  blockade  of  England  has 
not  been  wholly  effective,  it  has  been  measurably  so, 
particularly  with  respect  to  transatlantic  commerce. 


A  situation  has  thus  arisen  under  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  must  adopt  one  of  two 
courses.  It  must  (1)  under  duress  of  terror  renounce 
its  rights  under  law  and  under  specific  treaty,  suffer 
the  slaughter  of  its  citizens  and  the  destruction  of  its 
property.  Or  (2)  it  must  defend  its  rights  by  force. 
The  first  alternative  is  inconsistent  with  national  self- 
respect.  A  country  that  would  thus  permit  itself  under 
fear   of  consequences   to   abandon   its   rights,   to   yield 


to  an  illegal  and  arbitrary  decree  in  contempt  of  definite 
treaty  engagements,  could  not  command  the  respect  of 
its  citizens  or  the  decent  consideration  of  mankind. 
There  come  times  in  the  career  of  nations  when  there 
seems  no  way  of  sustaining  that  without  which  national 
character  must  be  lost,  except  by  fighting  for  its 
rights.  Now  is  such  a  time.  Our  rights  on  the  sea 
are  unchallenged  and  unchallengeable.  But  we  are 
forbidden  arbitrarily  to  exercise  them.  Such  ventures 
as  we  have  made  in  contempt  of  this  arbitrary  prohi- 
bition have  resulted  in  cruel  injuries.  It  is  time  to  act 
— to  act  with  decision  and  courage,  no  matter  at  what 
cost. 

There  is  before  Congress  with  a  prospect  of  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  vote  a  joint  resolution  granting 
to  the  President  extra-constitutional  powers.  The 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  this  special  grant  of 
powers  comes  from  Mr.  Wilson  himself.  It  is  asked 
for  to  the  end  that  the  President,  standing  for  the  time 
independent  of  Congress,  may  negotiate  for  peace  or 
proceed  to  war  upon  his  individual  authority.  Ex- 
planation is  to  the  effect  that  the  President  does  not 
desire  to  summon  the  new  Congress  in  special  session. 
There  is  an  inside  motive  and  we  are  bound  to  say  not 
an  altogether  worthy  one  behind  this  plan.  The  new 
Congress  is  so  curiously  divided  on  political  lines  that 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  hope  to  organize  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  it  so  happens  that 
there  are  two  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  bye-elections, 
one  in  North  Carolina  and  one  in  Georgia.  In  both 
the  Democrats  may  reasonably  expect  succcess.  The 
President's  party  needs  these  two  votes,  and  no  matter 
what  the  necessity  may  be  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress will  not  be  called  until  they  have  been  secured. 
In  other  words,  the  President  is  not  sincere  in  his 
declared  motive  of  avoidance  of  a  special  session. 
What  he  really  wants  is  to  postpone  the  call  until  such 
time  as  his  own  party  may  command  a  majority  in  the 
House  and  therefore  be  able  to  name  the  Speaker  and 
prescribe  the  committee  organization. 

Opposition  to  a  grant  of  extra-constitutional  powers 
to  the  President  in  the  immediate  emergency  does  not 
imply  unwillingness  to  support  positive  action  in  our 
dealings  with  Germany.  Its  basis  is  a  fixed  resentment 
against  a  plan  conceived  (1)  in  political  interest,  and 
(2)  in  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive  re- 
specting matters  coining  within  the  constitutional  juris- 
diction of  Congress.  In  any  event  Congress  will  stand 
by  the  President  if  the  President  will  stand  firmly  in 
defense  of  the  rights,  the  dignities,  and  the  honor  of 
the  country.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Prob- 
ably the  President  will  have  his  way.  Flis  party  is  in 
authority  in  both  houses,  and  it  is  so  completely  sub- 
ject to  discipline  that  it  will  overbear  the  minority. 
Probably,  with  intent  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  di- 
vided counsels  at  a  time  of  national  emergency,  many 
Republicans  will  give  their  votes  favorably  to  the 
President's  demand.         

The  immediate  practical  question  relates  to  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  matter  of  arming  our  ships  for  de- 
fense. A  measure  before  Congress  and  certain  of 
acceptance  specifically  authorizes  this  course  and  places 
the  sum  of  $100,000,000  at  the  President's  disposal. 
We  repeat  that  there  is  no  disposition  anywhere  to 
withhold  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  the 
government  in  any  policies  which  may  be  necessary  in 
the  immediate  situation.  The  only  question  raised  is 
as  to  the  regularity  of  the  procedure,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  abandonment  on  the  part  of  Congress  of 
powers  and  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 

At  a  time  when  war  is  imminent,  when  the  notional 
responsibilities   are   so   grave,   there   ought   to   be    n 
dickering  in  the  interest  of  any  political  party, 
cial  session  ought  to  be  called  at  once.    Congn 
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to  be  held  in  session  ready  at  an  hour's  notice  to  share 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Executive  and  to  sustain  its 
powers  as  the  Constitution  has  defined  them.  Mr.  Wil- 
son as  the  head  of  the  government  ought  to  put  aside 
any  and  every  motive  subordinate  to  the  essential  one 
of  sustaining  the  rights  and  the  honor  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  time  when  he  should  forget  every  other  con- 
sideration than  his  responsibilities  as  the  President  of 
the  republic.  Let  him  do  this  and  he  will  not  lack  sup- 
port at  the  hands  of  any  party  or  any  faction  in  Con- 
gress.   

A  course  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  would 
immediately  command  respect  and  rouse  enthusiasm 
among  our  people  would  be  reorganization  of  the 
cabinet.  Secretary  Daniels,  besides  being  tempera- 
mentally unfit  for  command  of  warlike  operations,  is 
obviously  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  heads 
and  voices  an  element  in  the  country  so  committed  to 
peace  that  it  would  pay  any  price  for  it,  even  a 
shameless  abandonment  of  national  self-respect.  Mr. 
Daniels  should  never  have  been  brought  into  the  depart- 
ment; assuredly  now  he  should  be  separated  from  it. 
What  is  needed  now  in  the  administration  of  the  navy 
is  a  head  of  commanding  personal  powers,  of  familiarity 
with  naval  procedure,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
navy  and  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wilson  should  know  this 
— surely  he  must  know  it.  He  has  no  moral  right  in  a 
crisis  like  the  present  to  permit  friendship  or  a  sense 
of  political  obligation  or  the  insistence  of  a  stubborn 
pride  to  control  his  course.  He  owes  it  to  the  country 
— he  owes  it  to  his  official  oath — to  eliminate  an  unfit 
and  reluctant  man  and  to  install  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. 

It  is  not  a  time  to  palter  with  and  conciliate  cow- 
ardly and  anti-patriotic  sentiment.  It  is  a  time  after 
the  manner  of  Jackson  to  swear  "By  the  Eternal"  to 
stand  for  national  rights.  It  is  a  time  after  the  manner 
of  Lincoln  to  "strive  on"  unfalteringly  in  courses  pre- 
scribed by  self-respect  and  by  national  obligation.  If 
Mr.  Wilson  would  prove  his  fitness  for  the  great  office 
he  holds — if  he  would  meet  the  obligations  of  the  hour 
in  patriotic  spirit — he  will  give  the  country  the  prompt, 
the  positive,  the  resolute  leaderships  it  prays  for. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  naval  experts  that  our  imme- 
diate powers  are  sufficient  for  the  special  needs  of  the 
time.  In  our  navy  we  have  151  ships,  the  third  largest 
sea  force  in  the  world.  With  this  sea  battery  called 
into  service,  and  with  our  merchant  ships  armed,  we 
may  confidently  go  forth  to  sustain  our  rights.  Mis- 
haps may  come,  we  may  suffer  losses,  we  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  serious  disaster.  But  in. any  event  we 
can  illustrate  the  spirit  of  a  people  which  boasts  that 
it  abides  in  freedom  and  that  its  sons  are  under  the 
inspirations  of  courage. 


In  a  sense  we  are  ill  prepared  for  war.  Yet  we 
possess  resources  which  time  and  energy  may  easily 
turn  to  war  account.  With  our  population  of  113,- 
000,000  we  have  21,000,000  males  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  We  have  approximately 
5,000,000  men  available  for  national  service.  Our  stock 
of  gold  is  now  the  largest  in  the  world,  as  large 
as  the  combined  gold  reserve  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  have  un- 
limited food  resources — 40,000,000  head  of  cattle,  50,- 
000,000  head  of  sheep,  67,000,000  head  of  swine.  We 
have  vast  resources  of  food,  cloth,  leather.  We  are 
the  strongest  country  in  the  world  in  our  resources 
of  copper,  of  steel,  of  coal,  of  chemicals.  Our  annual 
production  of  pig  iron  is  larger  than  that  of  all  other 
countries  in  the  world  combined.  Our  annual  copper 
output  is  double  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  ex- 
perience of  two  years  and  a  half  has  provided  us  with  a 
vast  and  immediate  power  of  producing  munitions  of 
war.  Henry  Ford  alone  declares  his  ability  to  build 
1000  small  submarines  a  day  and  3000  motor-cars  a  day 
— this  with  his  readiness  to  serve  the  government  with- 
out profit.     The  great  Bethlehem  works,  the  American 

Steel  Corporation,  the  Du  Pont  powder  works these 

and  a  thousand  other  establishments  are  flooding  the 
government  with  tenders  of  service.  Surelv  under 
I  ese  potentialities  and  advantages  we  need  not  tear. 
]  .it  under  any  condition  it  would  be  shameful  to  palter. 

he  spirit  of  our  people  is  for  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary;  and  again  we  say  what  this  spirit  demands 


is  prompt,  courageous,  resolute  leadership  at  the  hands 
of  the  man  in  the  White  House. 


If  there  shall  come  a  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  the  immediate  physical  effect  can 
hardly  be  serious.  We  are  not  prepared  to  make  war 
beyond  the  seas  in  a  positive  and  effective  sense.  Ger- 
many is  so  occupied  that  she  can  not  now  make  effective 
Avar  upon  us.  But  we  have  more  than  the  present  to 
consider.  It  is  against  the  hour  of  peace  in  Europe 
that  we  must  forefend.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  birth- 
right we  must  prepare  with  vigor  and  persistence.  We 
have  indicated  the  fundamental  and  basic  conditions 
tending  to  American  prowess.  But  what  is  accumulated 
treasure,  what  is  resource  of  food  and  material,  what  is 
our  ability  to  build  ships  and  supply  munitions,  if  we 
lack  men  trained  for  military  activities?  Right  now  we 
should  proceed  to  supply  our  greatest  and  our  ultimate 
need  by  a  colossal  project  of  popular  training.  We 
should  immediately  establish  centres  of  military  train- 
ing, not  in  or  near  the  great  cities  subject  to  diversions 
and  social  distractions,  but  in  remote  places.  We  ought 
to  call  to  compulsory  service  if  necessary  a  million 
men,  and  when  they  shall  be  made  fit  and  shall  be  re- 
leased, then  another  million,  until  we  are  prepared  not 
alone  with  the  substantial  materials  of  war,  but  with 
an  element  of  trained  skill  capable  of  making  the  most 
of  it.  Congress  should  cease  its  solicitude  for  local 
advantage.  It  should  create  the  basis  of  a  great  na- 
tional force,  and  that  basis  should  consist  of  men  quali- 
fied by  experience  for  any  duty  which  may  come;  and 
they  should  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  government.  This 
is  the  surest,  indeed  it  is  the  only  guaranty  of  peace. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  can  yield  ultimate  safety. 

We  have  become  almost  suddenly  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world.  To  our  vast  general  resource  there  has 
now  been  added  a  tremendous  accumulation  of  gold. 
Wealth  in  movable  form  is  not  a  protection,  but  an  in- 
vitation to  aggression.  We  will  be  foolish  if  we  hold 
our  eyes  shut  to  the  fact.  And  we  shall  be  further 
foolish  to  idiocy  if  we  do  not  see  that  even  among  the 
nations  which  call  themselves  our  friends — as  if  there 
were  ever  true  friendship  among  nations — there  are 
those  who  envy  our  possessions.  Every  consideration 
of  prudence,  every  argument  of  expediency,  alike  our 
ambitions,  our  theories,  our  self-respect,  cry  aloud  for 
preparation,  not  for  aggression,  but  for  defense.  This 
necessity  should  be  acclaimed  by  the  press,  it  should  be 
preached  from  every  pulpit,  it  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  it  should  be  made  the  theme  of  fireside  enthusi- 
asm. Our  duty  now — today,  tomorrow,  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  next  year,  the  year  to  follow,  and  years  still 
to  come — is  to  prepare.  If  we  shall  heed  not  this  call, 
the  day  when  our  glory,  when  our  independence,  when 
our  liberty,  when  our  honor  shall  perish  is  named  and 
written  in  the  Book  of  Fate. 


Johnson's  Machine  in  Peril. 
Governor  Johnson's  political  machine  is  giving  forth 
creakings  and  groanings  suggestive  of  inward  distress 
and  ominous  of  ultimate  disintegration.  There  come 
more  and  more  in  view  considerations  and  develop- 
ments remindful  of  the  prophecy  of  a  close  political 
observer  in  January  last  that  "Mr.  Johnson  has  struck 
high-tide,  and  high-tide  precedes  ebb-tide."  The  fun- 
damental weakness  of  the  Johnson  regime  is  one  com- 
mon to  movements  of  the  kind,  namely,  the  personal 
ambition  of  the  leader.  If  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  governorship  he  might  have  con- 
tinued, certainly  for  three  or  four  years,  an  all-powerful 
factor  in  the  politics  of  the  state.  The  authority  of 
the  executive  office,  with  its  immense  patronage,  in 
combination  with  Mr.  Johnson's  individual  prestige  and 
his  powers  of  personal  appeal  to  themasses  (if  we  may 
borrow  one  of  Mr.  Pixley's  famous  characterizations) 
would  have  assured  a  long  lease  of  absolute  dominance. 
The  vitality  of  the  organization  lies  in  a  strangle-hold 
upon  the  state  government,  including  the  state  treasury. 
Without  this  it  is  bound  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
to  flounder  in  those  shallows  and  miseries  which  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  late  William  Shakespeare 
has  presented  as  the  antithesis  of  fortune.  As  a  senator 
abiding  mostly  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  with- 
out authority  in  the  matter  of  state  patronage,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  even  so  adroit  and  capable  a  polit- 
ical whipper-in  as  Mr.  Johnson  can  hold  his  forces 
together  and  wield  them  with  unified  and  certain  power. 


Mr.  Johnson's  future  as  a  political  autocrat  in  Cali- 
fornia rests  absolutely  upon  his  ability  to  dictate  ap- 
pointments in  the  state  government  and  grant  or  with- 
hold appropriations  from  the  state  treasury.  Unless  he 
can  literally  "own  the  governor"  the  days  of  his  iron 
rule  are  numbered.  

All  along  there  has  been  doubt  about  Mr.  Johnson's 
authority  with  Mr.  Stephens.  True,  the  latter  is  a  Pro- 
gressive, committed  in  a  sense  to  the  policies  of  John- 
sonism.  But  a  vague  pledge  of  loyalty  to  Progressive 
ideas  is  one  thing  and  abject  surrender  to  the  personal 
authority  of  Mr.  Johnson  is  quite  another.  It  is  pos- 
sible— even  probable — that  in  the  governorship  Mr. 
Stephens  may  not  elect  to  be  "Johnson's  man,"  but  that 
he  will  be  his  own  man.  Individual  self-respect  and  a 
decent  personal  pride,  not  to  mention  other  considera- 
tions, may  inspire  in  Mr.  Stephens  a  detachment 
from  the  Johnsonian  order  of  things  that  will  surely 
throw  the  machine  out  of  gear.  The  circumstances 
attending  Stephens'  selection  for  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernorship are  worth  recalling.  Long  before  Mr.  John- 
son had  carefully  arranged  his  plans  looking  to  the 
senatorship.  The  late  Mr.  Eshleman  had  been  made 
lieutenant-governor  in  expectation  of  succeeding  Mr. 
Johnson  as  head  of  the  state  administration  when  the 
latter  should  move  on  into  the  Senate.  Eshleman's 
death  broke  the  slate  and  created  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. For  it  was  necessary  under  the  usages  of  our 
politics  to  select  for  the  vacancy  a  man  from  south  of 
Tehachapi.  Already  one  senator  (Phelan)  stood  ac- 
credited to  the  north  (San  Francisco).  The  candi- 
dacy of  another  San  Francisco  man  for  the  Senate 
would  be  under  a  handicap  unless  it  were  so  arranged 
that  the  governorship  should  fall  to  somebody  south 
of  Tehachapi.  Now  it  so  happened  that  after  Eshle- 
man's death  Johnson  lacked  in  the  south  any  political 
friend  of  gubernatorial  size  and  of  approved  docility. 
If  he  had  been  free  to  consult  his  preference  he  would 
have  named  Chester  Rowell  of  Fresno  with  full  as- 
surance of  his  subserviency.  Mr.  Rowell  is  not 
"squeamish"  about  anything  desired  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
In  the  governorship  he  would  have  been  a  mere  echo, 
a  serviceable  tool  of  his  chief.  But  Mr.  Rowell,  hailing 
as  he  does  from  Fresno,  was  not  available.  The  ap- 
pointment had,  we  repeat,  of  necessity  to  go  south;  and 
since  it  must  go  south  it  was  important  that  it  should 
be  personally  satisfactory  to  the  southern  progressive 
element.  There  was  much  speculation,  much  chasing 
about  for  availability  allied  with  bidableness.  Various 
names  were  canvassed  and  the  weight  of  southern 
preference  was  distinctly  for  Mr.  Stephens,  approved 
Progressive  and  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Johnson 
hesitated  long.  He  didn't  wholly  like  Stephens  and 
he  was  unable  to  get  from  him  entirely  satisfac- 
tory assurances  of  "loyalty."  But  geography  over- 
bore all  other  considerations.  In  the  end  Stephens 
was  appointed.  Subsequently  Johnson  was  elected  to 
the  senatorship.  Thus  Stephens  will,  when  Johnson 
takes  office  at  Washington,  become  the  head  of 
the  state  government.  Under  normal  conditions  John- 
son should  retire  March  3d — today.  But  Johnson,  it 
is  said  now,  proposes  unless  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  called,  to  hold  fast  to  the  governorship, 
postponing  taking  on  the  senatorial  office  to  December, 
or  to  whatever  date  may  be  named  by  the  President  if 
a  special  session  of  Congress  shall  be  called.  Thus  Mr. 
Johnson  will  continue,  even  though  eligible  to  the  sena- 
torial oath,  to  wield  the  powers  of  the  governorship. 
His  determination  to  follow-  this  course  is  open  con- 
fession of  his  doubts  about  the  "loyalty"  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens. That  these  doubts  are  well  founded  it  is  easy 
to  believe.  Mr.  Stephens  is  not  a  loose  talkei  ,  he  has 
the  rare  and  admirable  gift  of  a  discreet  tongue.  But 
those  who  know  the  man  are  convinced  that  when  he 
shall  take  the  governor's  chair  he  will  not  look  to  his 
predecessor  for  orders. 


There  is  another  phase  of  the  situation  disturbing  to 
the  hopes  and  projects  of  Mr.  Johnson.  Aforetime  he 
was  in  entire  accord  with  so  much  of  the  Progressive 
leadership  of  Southern  California  as  centres  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  E.  T.  Earl,  proprietor  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Express,  a  man  of  arbitrary  spirit,  impatient 
under  subordination  and  restraint.  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr. 
Johnson  have  had  differences — very  serious  differences. 
That  they  are  no  longer  friends  is  certain,  and  there  are 
many    reasons    to    suspect   that    they   are    at   positive 
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enmity.  Mr.  Stephens  is  friendly  or  something  more 
to  Mr.  Earl;  and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  in 
the  governorship  he  will  reflect  nut  so  much  Johnson's 
wishes  as  Earl's.  This  evidently  is  the  fear  which 
haunts  Mr.  Johnson's  mind.  This  is  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  determination  to  keep  fast  hold  of 
the  governorship  so  long  as  he  may.  Mr.  Stephens 
maintains  a  discreet  silence.  But  unless  he  be  a  man 
of  unusual  type  the  situation  can  not  be  to  his  taste. 
He  must  see  as  others  see  that  the  basis  of  Johnson's 
hesitation  about  abandoning  the  governorship  is  dis- 
trust of  him,  Stephens.   

Then  there  is  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney.  Heney  ran  for 
the  senatorship  in  the  same  campaign  in  which  Johnson 
ran  for  his  second  term  in  the  governorship.  Another 
candidate,  in  opposition  to  Heney,  was  Mr.  Chester 
Rowell,  the  non-squeamish  moralist  of  Fresno.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  elected;  both  Mr.  Rowell  and  Mr. 
Heney  were  beaten,  the  former  left  at  the  post. 
Mr.  Heney  has  claimed  that  his  defeat  came  about 
through  a  combination  of  interests  between  John- 
son and  Phelan,  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  re- 
turns of  that  election  lend  color  to  the  charge,  since 
in  many  districts,  notably  in  San  Francisco,  where 
Johnson's  authority  with  the  laborites  is  paramount, 
Heney  was  badly  cut  for  Phelan.  Since  that  time 
Heney  has  been  openly  an  enemy  of  Johnson,  charging 
him  with  treachery  and  various  other  sins  in  the  political 
decalogue.  Last  year  Heney  under  pique  and  resent- 
ment flopped  out  of  the  Progressive  party  and  into  the 
Democratic  party.  He  became  a  candidate  on  the  Wilson 
ticket  for  presidential  elector  and  his  popular  strength 
was  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  his  name  stood  highest 
in  the  poll.  He  is  now  definitely  a  Democrat  and  defi- 
nitely is  possessed  of  the  friendship  and  support  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  Heney  now  aspires  to  the  governorship  and  is 
assured  of  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1918.  He  will 
also,  so  his  friends  declare,  be  a  candidate  for  the  Pro- 
gressive nomination,  with  the  chances  of  getting  it  over 
anybody  Johnson — if  he  shall  lose  the  powers  of 
the  governorship — may  support;  and  with  these  two 
nominations  it  is  believed  that  he  will  beat  the  Johnson 
candidate,  whoever  he  may  be.  Here  indeed  is  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish.  Heney's  success  will  imply  not  only  the 
moral  effect  of  a  repudiation  of  Mr.  Johnson,  but 
permanent  loss  of  the  governorship,  without  which 
Johnson  can  not,  as  we  have  already  set  forth,  hold 
his  standing  in  the  political  life  of  the  state.  Friends 
of  Stephens  are  urging  an  alliance  between  his  sup- 
porters in  the  Progressive  group  and  the  "old  guard"  to 
the  end  of  meeting  and  overwhelming  Heney.  But  it 
happens  that  there  are  those  among  the  latter  who 
would  quite  as  willingly  see  Heney,  Wild-Ass-of-the- 
Desert  though  he  be,  in  the  governorship  as  Stephens 
or  any  other  man  even  nominally  friendly  with  John- 
son. Verily  it  is  an  interesting  situation — a  mighty 
interesting  situation.        

The  political  weakness  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  of  his 
organization  rests  upon  the  moral  deficiencies  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  Johnson  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  political  force.  He  holds,  fairly  or  otherwise,  a  cer- 
tain prestige.  And  his  powers  as  a  campaigner  are  in- 
disputably considerable.  But  with  all  his  prestige  and 
all  his  success,  he  lacks  the  standing  which  can  only 
rest  upon  definite  moral  character.  He  has  built  him- 
self up  by  intrigue,  by  fraud,  by  cajolery.  He  does  not 
in  sincerity  command  public  respect.  His  machine  like- 
wise has  been  built  up  by  methods  at  odds  with  his  own 
pretensions.  Avowedly — even  boastfully  and  vocifer- 
ously— under  moral  inspirations,  it  has  secured  its  hold 
and  has  retained  it  by  methods  which  would  shame  the 
"old  guard"  or  any  other  force  in  American  politics. 
Furthermore,  his  system  has  proved  itself  desperately 
costly.  Reformed  state  government  turns  out  to  cost 
vastly  more  than  the  system  which  Mr.  Johnson  so 
loudly  condemns.  The  taxpayers  of  the  state,  finding 
the  demands  upon  them  double  or  treble  those  of  other 
days,  are  seriously  asking  where  the  practical  advantage 
of  the  Johnsonian  system  conies  in.  Nor  is  anybody 
able  to  discover  the  exploited  moral  advantage  which 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  clique  have  held  before  the  public 
vision. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


It  is  necessary  once  more  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
misleading  headlines  that  accompany  the  reports  of  Lloyd- 
George's  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  no 
such  corrective  of  false  impressions  as  definite  statistics,  and 
although  the  statistics  are  not  always  as  definite  as  might  be 
wished  they  are  none  the  less  helpful  in  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  actual  situation  so  far  as  the  submarine  war- 
fare is  concerned.  

The  headlines  are  misleading  because  they  attribute  the 
crisis  in  the  Allied  shipping  trade  to  the  new  submarine  cam- 
paign. They  invite  the  inference  that  the  crisis  was  created  by 
that  campaign,  and  that  we  are  now  witnessing  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  forecasts  with  which  that  campaign  was  inaugu- 
rated. Now  we  may  hold  that  view  or  not,  just  as  we  please 
and  as  our  sympathies  may  dictate,  but  to  attribute  that  view 
to  Lloyd-George  is  hardly  sustained  by  anything  to  be  found 
in  his  speech.  Still  less  can  it  be  sustained  by  the  statistical 
facts,  whether  we  seek  those  facts  from  Allied  sources  or 
from   Teutonic   sources.        

Lloyd-George  sketched  a  grave  situation,  and  inasmuch  as 
he  had  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  nation  for  self-sacrifice  he 
sketched  it  in  heavy  and  sombre  lines.  About  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  he  did  not  say  that 
it  was  a  new  situation,  or  that  there  were  any  elements  of 
novelty,  submarine  or  otherwise,  about  it.  On  the  contrary 
he  indicated  that  it  was  a  culmination  of  difficulties  that  had 
been  growing  steadily  larger  in  bulk  rather  than  in  kind,  and 
that  while  the  submarines  were  an  important  factor  they  were 
not  a  new  factor  nor  the  only  factor.  Great  Britain  before 
the  war,  he  said,  had  only  barely  enough  tonnage  for  her 
trade.  Any  diminution  of  her  tonnage  meant,  therefore,  a 
restriction  of  supplies.  At  the  end  of  1916  her  tonnage  was 
20,000,000,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  she  had  before  the 
war  began.  A  large  amount  of  this,  an  increasing  amount, 
must  be  deducted  for  purely  military  purposes,  and  therefore 
a  substantial  restriction  in  consumption  had  made  itself  in- 
evitable almost  before  the  armies  had  come  to  grips.  The 
German  authorities  place  the  tonnage  reduction  for  military 
purposes  at  about  13,000,000,  which  would  leave  about  7,000,- 
000  for  ordinary  purposes  of  supply.  Even  if  we  suppose  that 
the  German  estimate  is  exaggerated,  and  it  would  naturally 
tend  in  that  direction,  we  see  at  once  that  a  severe  shortage 
became  inevitable  from  the  withdrawal  of  ships  for  military 
ends.  Now  Lloyd-George  enumerated  three  causes  for  the 
present  crisis.  Prefacing  his  remarks  by  the  reminder,  already- 
noticed,  that  Great  Britain  had  only  just  enough  ships  for  her 
purposes  before  the  war,  he  said  that  there  had  been  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  demand  for  tonnage,  that  1,000,000  tons 
had  been  lent  to  France  alone  and  large  amounts  to  Russia 
and  Italy,  and  as  a  final  cause  for  the  pinch  he  spoke  of  the 
ships  that  had  been  sunk  by  submarines,  a  process  that  has 
been  going  on,  of  course,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Now  we  may  believe  what  we  wish  about  the  new  campaign, 
but  before  assuming  that  Lloyd-George  shares  those  beliefs  it 
would  be  well  to  ascertain  what  he  actually  said.  And  he 
made  no  reference  to  any  sudden  accentuation  of  the  danger 
nor  to  any  new  element  that  had  entered  into  the  situation. 
The  problem  that  he  presented  was  one  that  began  with  the 
first  diversion  of  shipping  to  military  purposes.  It  has  grown 
steadily  larger  with  the  allotments  of  ships  to  Allied  coun- 
tries and  with  the  continuous  tale  of  sunken  vessels.  Now 
at  last  it  has  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  crisis. 


laden  with  grain  and  bound  for  Dutch  ports,  and  unless  they 
were  unintentionally  sunk  or  sunk  in  ignorance  of  their  na- 
ture and  destination  we  can  only  suppose  that  Germany  must 
wish  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Holland.  The  incident  becomes 
still  more  inexplicable  when  we  remember  that  supplies  are 
constantly  passing  into  Germany  from  Holland  and  that  a 
part  of  this  grain  may  have  been  intended  for  German  con- 
sumption. But  however  that  may  be,  it  still  remains  evident 
from  the  statistics  that  enormous  numbers  of  vessels — the 
embassy  statement  says  99  per  cent,  of  the  total — are  passing 
safely  through  the  prohibited  area  and  that  no  radical  change 
in  the  situation  has  been  produced  by  the  "new"  submarine 
campaign.  

Of  this  we  have  still  further  evidence  in  the  official  figures 
issued  from  Berlin  on  February  26th.  These  figures  relate  to 
January,  and  ihey  tell  us  that  during  that  month  the  total  de- 
struction of  shipping  was  439,500  tons.  That  is  to  say  the 
destruction  during  the  month  preceding  the  new  campaign  was 
actually  greater  than  during  the  month  following  it.  At  the 
same  time  some  allowance  must  be  made  on  the  German 
side  for  the  ships  that  have  not  actually  been  destroyed,  but 
that  have  been  temporarily  deterred  from  sailing.  We  do 
not  know  the  number  of  these  ships,  and  of  course  their 
freight  is  intact  and  most  of  it  will  ultimately  be  delivered. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  delay  and  the  results  of  that  delay 
must  be  credited  to  the  submarine. 


The  diary  of  a  submarine  trip  that  has  just  been  published 
under  the  title  of  "The  Adventures  of  the  U-20*"  gives  us  a 
curious  account  of  the  dangers  that  must  be  encountered  by 
the  underwater  craft.  The  author  enumerates  some  of  the 
more  familiar  expedients  for  their  capture,  and  then  he  speaks 
of  a  device  of  nets  and  mines  that  he  seems  particularly  to 
have  dreaded.  He  gives  no  mechanical  details,  but  it  appears 
that  any  interference  with  the  net  has  the  effect  of  drawing  a 
mine  underneath  the  intruder  and  exploding  it.  His  own  boat 
was  nearly  caught  in  such  a  trap,  but  through  some  failure 
of  the  mechanism  the  mine  exploded  above  him  instead  of 
beneath  him.  On  another  occasion  he  found  on  rising  to  the 
surface  that  he  had  been  caught  in  a  net  without  knowing 
it  and  had  broken  his  way  through  it.  His  craft  from  stem 
to  stern  was  covered  with  steel  mesh  made  apparently  of  stout 
piano  wire.  He  speaks  also  of  the  tell-tale  cork  floats  which 
enable  the  vigilant  gunboat  or  motor-boat  to  trace  the  under- 
water course  of  the  submarine  that  is  tranquilly  unaware  of 
the  broad  trail  that  it  is  leaving  on  the  surface.  The  newer 
type  of  German  submarine  of  the  Deutschland  pattern  is  said 
to  be  strong  enough  to  break  its  way  through  the  steel  ntt,  but 
this  would  avail  it  only  in  the  case  of  the  nets  that  are 
moored.  The  floating  or  cork-buoyed  net  would  be  just  as 
dangerous   to   a   large   submarine   as   to   a   small   one. 


Of  the  32,278  students  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  13,380  are  Japanese,  ac- 
cording to  the  department  of  public  instruction.  This 
is  a  gain  over  last  June. 


Lloyd-George's  statement  contained  no  statistics  of  shipping 
losses.  It  confined  itself  to  the  assertion,  a  grave  assertion, 
that  some  way  must  be  found  to  curtail  those  losses  and  that 
in  the  meantime  there  must  be  no  importation  of  anything  but 
necessities.  But  Lloyd-George's  statement  must  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  another  statement,  equally  authoritative,  that 
was  issued  by  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington  on  February 
20th,  that  is  to  say  only  three  days  before  the  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  

The  embassy  statement  reviews  the  situation  as  it  existed 
from  February  1st  to  February  14th.  During  those  two  weeks 
a  total  of  4777  vessels  arrived  in  British  ports  and  4514 
vessels  sailed  from  British  ports.  The  daily  average  of  ar- 
rivals was  341  vessels  and  the  daily  average  of  sailings  was 
322.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  says  the  statement, 
that  these  totals  do  not  include  fishing  vessels,  coastwise  and 
local  coastwise  traffic,  nor  craft  of  under  100  tons  burden. 
Omitting  these,  we  find  that  the  submarine  campaign  has  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  less  than  one  ship  for  every  100  which 
arrived  at  or  left  British  ports  during  the  period  mentioned. 
Now  of  course  it  is  open  to  us  to  believe  that  the  British  au- 
thorities have  misstated  the  facts.  German  officials  assert 
that  they  have  done  so,  and  they  name  some  few  vessels  which 
they  claim  to  have  sunk,  but  that  can  not  be  found  in  any 
shipping  list.  And  of  course  it  must  often  be  impossible  for 
a  submarine  to  ascertain  the  name  of  its  victims,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  that  sink  quickly.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
examine  the  statistics  that  are  presented  to  us  and  to  form 
our  own  judgment  of  their  reliability.  On  February  28th,  that 
is  to  say  one  day  from  the  end  of  the  month,  the  total  ship- 
ping destroyed  by  submarines  during  February,  Allied  as  well 
as  neutral,  was  about  390,000  tons,  which  hardly  looks  as 
though  the  German  expectation  of  1,000,000  tons  a  month 
could  be  attained,  or  even  half  that.  And  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  this  shipping  thus  destroyed  consisted  of  neutral 
vessels  not  even  bound  for  British  ports  and  whose  loss  leaves 
Great  Britain  unaffected.  This  was  the  case  with  some  at 
least  of  the  Dutch  vessels  sunk  on  February  23d.     They  were 


We  have  now  passed  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  upon 
Verdun  and  we  are  still  awaiting  some  indication  of  the  areas 
that  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  new  spring  campaign.  The 
delay  is  doubtless  due  to  the  weather,  but  we  may  none  the 
less  admire  the  secrecy  that  has  covered  whatever  aggressive 
intentions  may  exist.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  uncertainty 
is  shared  by  the  rival  commanders.  It  is  only  the  telegraph 
lines  and  the  mails  that  can  be  reduced  to  silence.  There 
are  not  many  secrets  that  can  be  kept  intact  within  the  war 
areas.  The  movements  of  large  bodies  of  troops  and  of  great 
guns  can  not  be  hidden  from  the  ubiquitous  aviator.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  possible  to  move  both  men  and  guns  with  great 
speed  over  the  tangle  of  railroad  lines  that  have  done  what- 
ever is  humanly  possible  to  conquer  both  space  and  time. 
But  at  least  there  can  be  no  large  attack  without  many  days 
of  preliminary  bombardment  and  there  are  no  indications  even 
of  this.  The  only  fighting  at  the  present  time  is  on  the  Ancre 
and  the  Somme,  and  there  we  see  no  more  than  the  steady 
continuation  of  the  British  offensive  that  has  already  entered 
history  under  the  name  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme  and  that 
was  discontinued  under  stress  of  weather  at  the  beginning 
of  winter.  

So  far  as  this  particular  field  is  concerned  it  seems  as 
though  the  British  were  advancing  slowly  and  irresistibly,  and 
this  view  is  not  negatived  by  the  official  German  bulletins. 
On  February  15th,  which  is  the  latest  date  when  net  terri- 
torial results  were  presented  to  us  the  British  had  gained 
ground  on  the  Ancre  to  an  average  depth  of  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  over  a  front  of  9000  yards,  and  Major-General  Maurice, 
chief  director  of  military  operations,  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  the  German  prisoners  taken  exceed  in  number 
the  total  British  casualties  from  all  causes.  In  the  Somme 
section  the  gains  were  less  notable,  being  an  average  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  depth  over  a  front  of  about  J  000  yards. 
The  latest  unofficial  bulletin,  published  on  February  27th, 
records  still  further  gains  and  summarizes  the  total  British 
advance  as  covering  an  area  of  twenty-four  square  miles, 
or  along  an  eight-mile  front  to  a  depth  of  three  miles. 
General  Maurice  says  that  the  German  prisoners  include  boys 
of  seventeen  and  men  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  that  they 
show  marked  evidence  of  a  decline  in  morale,  sometimes 
abandoning  villages  without  an  attempt  to  defend  them.  But 
it  would  probably  be  a  serious  mistake  to  draw  any  general 
conclusions  from  such  facts  as  these.  If  Germany  intends  to 
withdraw  from  this  area  to  some  new  fortified  lines  in  the 
rear  she  would  naturally  use  her  least  reliable  men  for  such 
a  purpose,  that  is  to  say  the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 
And  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  these  advances  th 
now  a  matter  of  nearly  daily  record  are  being  carried  out  in 
the  face  of  the  best  resistance  that  Germany  can  of:V 
seem   rather  to   point  to   a  withdrawal   of  the  best 
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service  elsewhere  and  to  the  slow  relinquishment  of  territory 
in  deference  to  n  .greater  tactical  advantage  elsewhere.  The 
German  retirement,  that  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulty, was  orderly  and  all  the  artillery  was  saved.  There  was 
nothing  like  a  rout  nor  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  cavalry. 
And,  once  more,  we  may  find  a  key  to  the  whole  military  situa- 
tion in  the  fact  that  Germany's  single  hope  of  profit  from  the 
war  is  to  be  found  in  the  Balkans,  and  that  whatever  she  may- 
do  anywhere  is  directed  to  that  end.  Germany  is  now  in 
control  not  only  of  the  Danube,  but  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  international  railroad  that  runs  through  Serbia,  Bulgaria, 
Turkey,  and  into  Asia  Minor.  She  would  make  peace  to- 
morrow, she  would  thankfully  abandon  Belgium  and  Fiance 
and  everything  that  she  has  won  elsewhere  in  exchange  for 
the  liberty  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  the  Danube  and  the  rail- 
road. There  is  probably  no  sacrifice  that  she  would  not  make 
to  that  end.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  she  is  now  fighting  for. 
She  would  probably  even  evacuate  Serbia  if  only  she  could 
control  the  railroad  strip  that  passes  through  Nish  and  on  to 
Sofia.  That  she  should  be  tenacious  of  her  French  and  Bel- 
gian gains  is  not  due  to  the  slightest  expectation  that  she 
can  retain  those  gains.  She  knows  that  she  can  not,  not  an 
inch  of  them.  Probably  her  statesmen  have  never  at  any 
time  expected  to.  But  they  are,  or  may  be,  useful  cards  in 
the  game,  serviceable  in  a  bargain,  and  the  goal  of  that 
bargain  is  to  be  found  in  the  east.  If  we  could  determine 
the  military  measures  that  would  most  conduce  to  assure 
Germany  in  the  continued  control  of  the  Danube  and  the  in- 
ternational railroad  we  should  then  know  exactly  what  she 
will  do,  and  where  she  will  strike  in  the  coming  campaign. 


We  can  not  be  sure  that  she  will  strike  at  all  or  that  a  land 
offensive  forms  any  part  of  her  plans.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  she  intends  to  stand  on  the  defensive  everywhere  and  to 
pin  her  faith  to  her  submarines.  We  may  dismiss  as  wholly 
imaginary  the  stories  of  a  great  new  army  to  be  hurled  un- 
expectedly and  in  overwhelming  force  upon  some  unforeseen 
part  of  the  line.  There  can  not  be  any  new  army  of  trained 
and  dependable  troops.  The  lines  are  now  much  longer  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  German  troops  have  been  sent  in  large 
numbers  to  take  over  the  positions  held  by  the  Austrians  be- 
fore Brussiloff's  great  offensive.  The  situation  in  Roumania 
has  become  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset.  The  lines  are 
steadily  being  bent  backward,  and  therefore  lengthened,  on 
the  Ancre  and  the  Somme.  The  deportation  of  the  Belgians  is 
evidence  of  a  shortage  of  men.  The  Russian  and  British 
armies  are  now  very  much  larger  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
and  their  pressure  will  be  much  more  formidable.  It  seems 
hardly  likely  that  Germany  can  do  more  than  hold  her  own 
or  that  she  can  be  in  a  position  to  attempt  some  new  feat 
after  the  Verdun  pattern.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  re- 
member that  Germany  has  always  placed  an  extraordinary 
reliance  upon  the  psychological  results  of  tremendous  and  dra- 
matic deeds.  It  is  true  that  the  psychological  results  have 
not  always  followed  the  deeds,  but  none  the  less  it  is  a 
tendency  that  must  be  remembered.  There  is  nothing  in- 
herently impossible  in  a  German  raid  upon  Holland  or  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  this  conection  we  have  the  fact  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Dutch  ships.  A  raid  of  this  sort  would  be  impossible 
if  purely  military  considerations  were  allowed  to  rule,  but 
then  this  has  never  seemed  to  be  the  case.  An  invasion  of 
Switzerland,  if  successful,  might  open  the  way  to  a  new  attack 
upon  Italy  and  also  to  an  attack  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
French  armies.  But  it  would  have  to  overcome  the  fierce  re- 
sistance of  the  Swiss  and  it  would  also  open  the  same  road 
to  a  counter  attack  by  the  French.  And  there  is  nothing 
despicable  about  either  the  Swiss  army  or  the  Swiss  defenses. 
Both  are  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  And  so  far  as  Hol- 
land is  concerned  probably  nothing  would  please  the  British 
more  than  the  opportunity  to  send  an  army  into  the  country. 

Sax  Francisco,  February  28,  1917.  Sidney  Cory.v. 


A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  papers  of  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  gives  a  few  sidelights  on  farming  in  the 
veldt  of  that  portion  of  the  world  that  are  not  unin- 
teresting. He  writes:  "Of  drawhacks  other  than  dis- 
eases, in  newly-settled  parts,  every  precaution  has  to  be 
taken  against  his  thieving  majesty,  the  lion,  which 
means  of  course  kraaling  in  lion-tight  'bomas.'  Any 
beast  left  out  overnight  has  a  small  chance  indeed  of 
being  found  alive  next  day.  It  also  means  that  the 
herd  when  grazing  has  to  be  carefully  •chungaed'  by 
a  watchful  herd.  Nandi  herds  are  the  best,  being  fear- 
less and  armed  with  a  murderous  spear.  In  spite  of 
all  care,  however,  lions  get  a  beast  now  and  then. 
Stock-thieving  is  indulged  in  by  our  friend  the  native, 
but  a  check  is  put  on  him  by  using  black  Askaris.  We 
have  so  many  tribes,  and  they  being  the  natural  enemy 
of  each  other,  when  a  theft  occurs  the  police  send  in 
pursuit  a  boy  of  a  different  tribe  to  the  suspected  thief 
with  marvelous  success.  Most  settlers  put  the  herd 
boys'  hut  right  into  the  'bomo,'  so  he  ought  to  be  on 
hand  when  the  thief,  be  he  lion  or  nigger,  comes  prowl- 
ing around.  Kraaling  stock  in  the  rains,  unless  the 
kraa!  is  roofed  over,  means  putting  them  nightly  into 
a  quagmire,  and  clean  up  as  you  may  one  night,  and 
the  slush  and  puddles  are  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is  not  a 
ba<.  plan  to  include  one  of  the  numerous  anthills  in 
the  kraal,  and  provide  an  'island'  for  the  poor  things 
to  He  high  and  dry.  After  all,  our  drawbacks  are  not 
i  o  formidable;  but  can  be  overcome  by  practical 
f  ..-ming.  The  enterprise  of  settlers  will  all  in  time 
put  this  British  East  Africa  in  the  van  of  grazing  coun- 
tries.    You  simply  can  not  feed  down  the  feed." 


THE  GRIDIRON  CLUB. 


The  Washington    Correspondent  of  the    New  York    "  Sun ' 
Describes  an  Annual  Scene  of  Festivities. 


Patriotic  fervor  stirred  participants  at  the  closing 
dinner  of  the  season  given  by  the  Gridiron  Club  of 
Washington  tonight,  with  President  Wilson,  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  others  prominent  in  government  and 
business  life  of  the  nation  as  guests. 

Songs  that  rang  with  the  spirit  of  Americanism  and 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  the  President  were  inter- 
spersed with  travesties  on  the  peace  note  leak  investiga- 
tion, woman  suffrage  pickets  at  the  White  House  gates, 
prohibition  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  California's 
part  in  the  national  election,  with  Senator-elect  Hiram 
Tohnson  impersonating  himself,  and  with  other  satirical 
allusions  to  various  phases  of  national  life. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dinner  a  call  of  bugle,  sounding 
sharp  above  the  clatter  of  the  banquet  hall,  caused  the 
guests  to  pause  and  look  up.  Then  came  a  word  of 
command  and  the  rattle  of  accoutrements  and  over  the 
floor  swung  a  platoon  of  Uncle  Sam's  bluejackets  from 
the  navy  yard,  guns  at  the  carry,  headed  by  a  young 
ensign. 

Smartly  they  marched  to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  halt- 
ing before  the  President  of  the  United  States.  "Present 
arms !''  was  the  command,  and  as  the  ensign  saluted 
with  his  sword  the  sailors  obeyed  the  order.  Just  then 
a  beautiful  silk  American  flag  was  unfurled  and  the 
Gridiron  quartet  sang  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Three  hundred  diners  arose  in  their  places,  joining 
in  the  chorus  and  winding  up  with  a  volley  of  cheers 
in  a  great  outburst  of  patriotism. 

The  leak  inquiry  was  caricatured  in  several  sketches, 
one  of  them  a  musical  melange  and  another  a  melodra- 
matic effusion  entitled  "The  Waif,"  in  which  "Ad- 
ministration Leak"  appeared  as  the  heroine  and  "Bar- 
ney (T.  W.)  Lawson"  as  the  irrepressible  villain.  In- 
troducing the  musical  sketch,  one  of  the  correspond- 
ents with  a  tremolo  tenor  sang  "Down  on  the  Leaky 
Way."  which  was  followed  by  another  sung  by  a  club 
member  in  the  character  of  Representative  Wood  of 
Indiana,  whose  resolution  led  to  the  congressional  in- 
vestigation into  charges  of  a  leak  on  the  peace  note 
message. 

The  "Leaky  Way"  chorus  ran  thus: 

Come  where  the  information  oozes, 

Down  on  the  Leaky  Way. 
Come  see  the  Lambs  at  play, 

Bears  eager  for  the  fray; 
Come  hear  the  ticker  gently  ticking. 

Giving  the  leaks  away. 
See  the  brokers  gay, 

They   are   making  ha}', 
Down   on  the   Leaky   Way. 

The  impersonator  of  Representative  Wood  was  pre- 
sented as  "William  Wood,  the  plumber,  the  man  who 
stops  the  leaks,"  who  sang: 

I  come  from   Indianny, 

A    statesman   great    and   true. 
And   when   1   smell   a   scandal 

I  don't  care  what  I  do. 
Oh !   if  I   hear   a  rumor 
I  follow  it  for  weeks. 
For  I'm  William  Wood,   the  plumber ; 
I'm  the  guy  who  stops  the  leaks. 

"Hazel  Jones,"  as  one  of  the  silent  suffrage  senti- 
nels at  the  White  House,  was  introduced  and  made 
the  target  of  several  jibes  in  a  minstrel  skit. 

"Do  you  know  Hazel  Jones?"  queried  one  of  the 
wandering  minstrel  correspondents. 

"W  hy,  yes,"  was  the  response.  "She  is  one  of  the 
silent  sentinels  at  the  White  House  gates." 

"Do  you  know  Hazel  had  an  awful  accident?" 

"Is  that  so?    What  happened  to  Hazel?" 

"Why,  one  of  those  big,  fat  squirrels  in  the  White 
House  grounds  bit  off  her  ear." 

"That's  horrible.     Did  they  kill  the  squirrel?" 

"No,  indeed.  The  President  said  it  wasn't  the  squir- 
rel's fault,  and  the  President  was  right." 

"I  must  disagree  with  you.  The  President  was 
wrong." 

"Well,  suppose  you  were  a  squirrel  and  you  were 
hungry  and  you  couldn't  get  any  pork  chops,  or  lamb 
chops,  beefsteak,  or  fried  onions,  or  anything  like 
that,  and  you  were  just  a  plain,  old-fashioned  squirrel 
with  an  appetite  for  nuts,  and  for  eight  hours  in  the 
rain  and  the   snow  and  the  sleet  somebody   stood  in 

front   of  your   house   that  they   called   Hazel .      I 

leave  it  to  you.  The  President  was  right,  he  sure  was 
right." 

"Camping  Tonight"  was  a  song  to  the  suffrage  senti- 
nels, running  thus : 

We're   camping  tonight  on  the  White   House  grounds, 

Give  us  a  rousing  cheer  ; 
Our  golden  flag  we  hold  aloft, 

Of  cops  we  have  no   fear. 
Many  of  the  pickets  are  weary  tonight, 

Wishing  for  the  war  to  cease. 
Many  are  the  chilblains  and   frostbites,   too. 

It  is  no  life  of  ease. 

"Tom  Law-son,  Barney  Baruch.  Charley  Sabin,  and 
Otto  Kahn"  appeared  as  a  quartet  singing: 
They   met  Tom   Lawson  in   the   Street, 

Barney  and  Charles  and  Ot. 
He  said :     "You  boys  appeared  to  know 

More  than  the  public  ought : 
Now  won't  you  come  to  Washington 


And  tell  about  the  leak  ?" 
They  whispered :     "No,  no,  thank  you,  Tom." 
And  didn't  give  a  squeak." 

But  Tom  came,  willing,  eager,  too, 

And   said   they   should  be   brought, 
So  Henry  sent  a  sergeant-at-arms  for 

Barney   and    Charles   and   Ot. 
"Now,  boys,"  said  Bob,  "come  tell  us  all 

About  this  inside  ring." 
They  whispered :     "No,  no,  thank  you,  Bob." 

And  didn't  tell  a  thing. 

Dr.  Grayson,  because  of  his  nomination  as  medical 
director  of  the  navy  with  rank  of  rear-admiral,  was 
another  target  for  musical  shafts  to  the  tune  of  "Cap- 
tain Jinks" : 

He's  an  Admiral  great  in  the  new  navy ; 
His  name  is  Dr.  Cary  G-, 
And  though  he'll  seldom  go  to  sea 
He's  an  Admiral  in  the  navy. 
And  if  the  navy  has  a  chill 
Take   a  pill,   take  a   pill ; 
No  battleship  will  have  the  grip 
While  he's  Admiral  in  the  navy. 

In  initiating  a  new  member  of  the  club,  John  Snure, 
correspondent  of  the  Des  Moines  Register-Leader, 
pseudo  Ellis  Island  officials  conducted  an  immigration 
examination  for  admission : 

Inspector   (to  applicant,  sharply) — Born? 

Applicant — Yes. 

"Business?" 

"Rotten." 

"Foreign  country :" 

"Ioway." 

"Who  is  President  of  the  L'nited  States?" 

"Woodrow  Wilson." 

"What  does  he  do?" 

"Spends  most  of  his  time  dodging  women  with  yellow  flags.'1 

"Who  is  the  Vice-President?" 

"1  don't  know." 

"Never   mind;   neither  do   we." 

"Who  makes  the  laws?" 

"Woodrow  Wilson." 

"If  Wilson  makes  the  laws,  what  does  Congress  do?" 

"Squanders  money  on  creeks,  rivulets,  and  bluffs,  mostly 
bluffs." 

"What  is  the  building  called  in  which  Congresss  meets*-" 

"A  school  for  scandal." 

"What  are  the  qualifications  for  a  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
navy  ?" 

"To  cure  a  cold  and  play  a  good  game  of  golf." 

"Are  you  an  anarchist?" 

"No,  I'm  a  member  of  the  Press  Gallery." 

Thereupon  the  applicant  qualified  for  admission.  In 
the  inauguration  of  Ira  E.  Bennett,  originally  from 
California,  as  president  of  the  club  a  group  of  Cali- 
fornia "bad  men"  and  Senator-elect  Hiram  W.  John- 
son appeared.  "Ah  Sin"  described  the  recent  election, 
concluding  thus: 

The  voting  went  on  a  way  that  I  grieve, 

And  my  feelings  were  shocked  at  the  state  of  Hy's  sleeve, 

Chuck   full   of  double-cross  ballots,   the   same  with   intent   to 

deceive. 
The  result,  as  we  know,  convulsed  the  whole  land, 
And  here's  Hiram  J.,  who  did  not  understand, 
And   his  smile  it  is  childlike  and  bland. 

Johnson — See  here,  you  Hong  Kong  hatchetman,  do  you 
mean  anything  personal  ? 

Ah  Sin — Whassa  mattah  ;  you  no  likee  ? 

Johnson  (in  despair) — You  see,  gents,  tiie  reward  we  re- 
formers receive — to  be  the  chop  suey  of  the  heathen.  And 
yet  the  last  hope  of  the  nation  conies  from  California — yes, 
from  glorious  California,  the  shining  shore  where  o'er  and 
o'er — and  more  and  more — oh,  sunset  land  of  poet's  strand 
-  -where  the  Pacific  rolls  and  rolls — ah,  gents,  I  could  go  on 
forever  singing  the  glories  of  that  golden  land  of  flowers  and 
wonderful   majorities 

Ah  Sin — You  singee  in  Senate,  executive  session,  saoe  ? 

The  evening  closed  with  the  club  singing  "Hello, 
Gridiron;   hello,   'Frisco!" 


In  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Australian  gov- 
ernment of  the  reasons  for  the  almost  complete  absorp- 
tion of  the  pearl  industry  by  the  Japanese,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that,  while  European  divers  com- 
pare favorably  with  other  races,  so  far  as  the  actual 
diving  is  concerned,  they  do  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  that  special  faculty  which  enables  the  Asiatic 
diver  to  discover  shells  on  the  ocean  bottom.  This 
faculty  is  comparable  to  the  remarkable  powers  of  ob- 
servation which  aboriginals  exhibit  in  trailing  man 
or  beast  over  a  country,  when  a  European  would  fail 
to  notice  a  single  trace. 


Some  of  the  engravings  found  by  Forest  Ranger  Sul- 
livan in  recently  uncovered  ruins  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  are  said  to  lend  a  strong  support  to  the  claim 
of  Chinese  Chronicler  Hui  Sen,  who  lived  in  the  sixth 
century,  that  North  America  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
under  the  name  of  Fusang  or  Fusu.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  continent  lying  6500  miles  to  the  east  of  Asia.  He 
said  that  five  Buddhist  priests  sailed  from  China  to 
Fusa,  landing  in  what  is  now  Mexico,  where  they 
taught  their  religion  to  the  natives  and  built  temples. 


The  Lapps,  who  have  been  settled  for  centuries  past 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and 
Russia,  were  originally  nomads,  subsisting  on  their  rein- 
deer herds,  but  it  appears  that  they  are  rapidly  losing 
their  nomadic  habits  and  are  settling  more  and  more 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  mode  of 
living  they  are  adopting.  Probably  the  restrictions  they 
are  meeting  with  on  all  sides,  making  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  feed  their  herds,  may  to  a  large  extent 
account  for  these  changes. 
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A  GERMAN  SUBMARINE. 


A  Narrative  by  the  Captain. 


(The  following  is  extracted  from  "The  Adventures  of  the 
U-202,"  by  Baron  Spiegel  von  und  zu  Peckelsheim,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company.  It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
some  of  the  vicissitudes  that  must  be  encountered  by  the 
underwater  craft.) 

There  we  sit  hour  after  hour  in  the  conning  tower. 
Beneath  is  the  most  complicated  mechanism  the  genius 
of  man  has  ever  created.  And  all  around  there  are 
the  most  craftily  constructed  instruments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  that  which  cost  so  much  labor  to 
create.  Mines,  nets,  explosives,  shells,  and  sharp  keels 
are  our  enemies,  which,  at  any  moment,  may  send  us 
high  in  the  air  or  hundreds  of  meters  into  the  ocean. 
Everywhere  perils  lurk.  The  whole  sea  is  a  powder 
barrel. 
For  all  this  there  is  only  one  remedy — nerves ! 
To  make  the  right  decision  at  the  right  moment  is 
the  first  and  last  of  U-boat  science.  One  glance  must 
be  enough  to  determine  the  position.  In  the  same 
second  a  decision  must  be  made,  and  the  commands 
carried  out.    A  moment's  hesitation  may  be  fatal. 

I  can  give  an  example  of  this  on  the  very  morning 
I  speak  of. 

It  was  three  minutes  after  6  o'clock,  and  within  about 
half  an  hour  the  sun  would  rise,  but  the  sea  and  the 
sky  still  floated  together  in  the  colorless  drab  of  early 
dawn  and  permitted  one  only  to  imagine,  not  see,  that 
partition  wall,  the  horizon. 

Unceasingly  our  binoculars  pierced  the  gray  dusk  of 
daybreak.  Suddenly  a  shiver  went  through  my  body 
when — only  a  second  immovable  and  in  intense  sus- 
pense— a  dark  shadow  within  range  of  the  spy-glass 
made  me  jump.  The  shadow  grew  and  became  larger, 
like  a  giant  on  the  horizon — one  mast;  one,  two,  three, 
four   funnels — a   destroyer. 

A  quick  command — I  leap  down  into  the  tower.  The 
water  rushes  into  the  diving  tanks.  The  conning  tower 
covers  slam  tight  behind  me — and  the  agony  which  fol- 
lows tries  our  patience,  while  we  count  seconds  with 
watches  in  hand  until  the  tanks  are  filled,  and  the  boat 
slips  below  the  sea. 

Never  in  my  life  did  a  second  seem  so  long  to  me. 
The  destroyer,  which  is  not  more  than  two  thousand 
meters  distant  from  us,  has,  of  course,  seen  us,  and  is 
speeding  for  us  as  fast  as  her  forty  thousand  horse- 
power can  drive  her.  From  the  guns  mounted  on  her 
bow  flash  one  shot  after  another  aimed  to  destroy  us. 
Good  God  !  If  he  only  does  not  hit !  Just  one  little 
hit,  and  we  are  lost !  Already  the  water  splashes  on 
the  outside  of  the  conning  tower  up  to  the  glass  win- 
dows through  which  I  see  the  dark  ghost,  streaking 
straight  for  us.  It  is  terrifying  to  hear  the  shells 
bursting  all  around  us  in  the  water.  It  sounds  like 
a  triphammer  against  a  steel  plate,  and  closer  and  closer 
come  the  metallic  crashes.  The  rascal  is  getting  our 
range. 

There — the  fifth  shot — the  entire  boat  trembles — then 
the  deceitful  daylight  disappears  from  the  conning- 
tower  window.  The  boat  obeys  the  diving  rudder  and 
submerges  into  the  sea. 

A  reddish-yellow  light  shines  all  around  us;  the  in- 
dicator of  the  manometer,  which  measures  our  depth, 
points  to  eight  meters,  nine  meters,  ten  meters,  twelve 
meters.     Saved ! 

What  a  happy,  unexplainable  sensation  to  know  that 
you  are  hiding  deep  in  the  infinite  ocean !  The  heart, 
which  had  stopped  beating  during  these  long  seconds 
because  it  had  no  time  to  beat,  again  begins  its 
pounding. 

Our  boat  sinks  deeper  and  deeper.  It  obeys,  as  does 
a  faithful  horse  the  slightest  pressure  of  a  rider's  knees, 
which,  in  this  case,  are  the  diving  rudders  placed  in 
the  bow  and  the  stern.  The  manometer  now  shows 
twenty-four  meters,  twenty-six  meters.  I  had  given 
orders  we  should  go  down  to  thirty  meters. 

Above  us  we  still  hear  the  roaring  and  crackling  in 
the  water,  as  if  it  is  were  in  an  impotent  rage.  I  turn 
and  smile  at  the  mate  who  is  standing  with  me  in  the 
conning  tower — a  happy,  care-free  smile.  I  point  up- 
wards with  my  thumb. 

"Do  you  hear  it?  Do  you  hear  it?" 
It  is  an  unnecessary  question,  of  course,  because  he 
hears  it  as  plainly  as  I  do,  and  all  the  others  aboard 
hear  it,  too.  But  the  question  can  still  be  explained 
because  of  the  tremendous  strain  on  our  nerves  which 
has  to  express  itself  even  in  such  a  simple  question. 

Dear,  true,  splendid  little  boat,  how  one  learns  to 
love  you  during  such  trying  moments  and  would  like  to 
pet  you  like  a  living  human  being  for  your  understand- 
ing and  obedience  !  We,  here  on  board,  all  depend  upon 
you,  just  as  we  all  depend  upon  one  another.  We  are 
chained  together.  We  will  face  the  dangers  together 
and  gain  success. 

You  blond  heroes  who  are  standing  down  there  in 
the  "bowels  of  the  boat  without  knowing  what  is  hap- 
pening up  in  the  light,  but  still  knowing  that  the  cru- 
cial moment  has  arrived — that  life  or  death  to  every  one 
depends  on  one  man's  will  and  one  man's  decision;  you 
who.  with  a  calm  and  strong  feeling  of  duty,  stick  at 
vour  posts  with  all  the  strength  of  your  bodies  and 
souls  strained  to  the  breaking  point  and  still  keep  full 


faith  in  him  who  is  your  leader,  chief,  and  commander; 
you  show  the  highest  degree  of  bravery  and  self-control, 
you  who  never  have  a  chance  to  see  the  enemy,  but 
still,  with  sustained  calm,  do  your  duty. 

Not  a  word  was  uttered,  not  a  sound  disturbed  that 
deadly  stillness  on  board.  One  almost  forgot  that  the 
men  were  standing  with  strained  nerves  at  their  posts 
in  order  to  keep  the  wonderful  mechanism  running 
right.  One  could  hear  the  soft  whirr  of  the  dynamos 
and,  more  and  more  distant,  the  crackling  of  the  ex- 
ploding shells.  Suddenly  even  this  stopped.  The  Brit- 
isher must  have  noticed  that  the  fish  had  slipped  out  of 
his  hand.  Shortly  thereafter  we  heard  his  propellers 
churning  the  water  above  us.  Soon  this  noise  died 
away  as  it  had  come,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  in 
a  kind  of  grinding  whirr. 

"Did  you  hear  how  he  circled  around  over  us?"  I 
asked  through  the  speaking  tube  which  led  down  into 
the  "Centrale." 

"Certainly.  That  could  clearly  be  distinguished,"  was 
the  short  answer. 

I  was  pondering  over  what  to  do  next.  At  first  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  dive  at  the  first  sight  of  the  de- 
stroyer suddenly  appearing  with  the  break  of  day. 

In  our  capacity  as  an  undersea  boat  we  were  now  in 
a  position  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  and  I  decided  to  risk 
a  bout  with  him  as  soon  as  it  became  light  enough  for 
me  to  see  through  the  periscope.  The  intervening  time 
I  made  use  of  by  having  passed  up  to  me  in  the  tower 
the  long-desired  cup  of  morning  coffee,  in  order  to  stop 
the  tantalizing  agony  which  the  smell  of  the  coffee  had 
caused  my  empty  stomach.  Thereupon  we  slowly 
climbed  upwards  from  our  safe  breakfast  depth  of 
thirty  meters.  The  higher  we  came — one  can  read  on 
the  manometer  how  we  are  ascending  meter  by  meter — 
the  greater  became  the  excitement  and  tension.  With- 
out breathing  we  listened. 

Slowly  the  boat  rose.  The  top  of  the  periscope  would 
soon  be  thrust  above  the  surface.  My  hands  clasped 
the  handle  with  which  the  well-oiled,  and  therefore 
easily  movable,  periscope  can  be  turned  around  as 
quickly  as  lightning,  in  order  to  take  a  sweep  around 
the  horizon.  My  eye  was  pressed  to  the  sight,  and 
soon  I  perceived  that  the  water  was  getting  clearer  and 
clearer  by  degrees  and  more  transparent.  I  could  now 
follow  the  ascent  of  the  boat  without  consulting  the 
manometer. 

My  heart  was  pounding  with  the  huntsman's  fervor, 
in  expectation  of  what  I  was  to  see  at  my  first  quick 
glance  around  the  horizon,  because  the  destroyer,  which 
we  sighted  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  could  be 
only  a  scouting  ship.  It  might  belong  to  a  detachment 
of  naval  scouts  to  protect  the  larger  ships.  In  my 
thoughts  I  saw  the  whole  eastern  horizon  full  of  proud 
ships  under  England's  flag  surrounded  by  smoke. 

I  did  not  see  anything,  no  matter  how  carefully  I 
scanned  the  horizon.  All  I  could  see  was  the  reddening 
morning  blush  spread  over  half  of  the  eastern  sky,  the 
last  stars  now  paling  and  the  rising  sun  showing  its  first 
beams. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  nobody  is  here,"  I  grumbled  to 
myself. 

"Oh,  he'll  surely  come  back,  captain,"  said  my  mate 
with  true  optimism.  "The  prey  was  too  hot  for  him 
to  tackle  and  now  he  has  started  to  fetch  a  couple  more 
to  help  him." 

"It  would  certainly  be  less  desirable,"  put  in  Lieu- 
tenant Groning,  who,  full  of  expectations,  was  standing 
halfway  up  the  stairway  leading  from  the  tower  to  the 
"Centrale"  and  had  overheard  our  talk.  "No,  it  would 
be  less  desirable,"  he  repeated,  "because  then  comes  the 
entire  swarm  of  hostile  U-boats  with  their  nets  cun- 
ningly lined  with  mines.  No  good  will  ever  come  of 
that." 

"There  you  are  right,  Groning,"  I  agreed.  "With 
that  sort  of  nuisance,  equipped  as  they  are  with  so 
many  machines  for  our  destruction,  it  would  be  very 
disagreeable  to  make  their  acquaintance.  If  they  come, 
it  is  best  to  disappear.  It  is  not  worth  the  risk.  We 
have  many  more  important  duties  ahead  of  us.  It 
would  be  too  bad  to  spoil  a  good  torpedo  on  such 
trash." 

At  the  same  time,  I  decided  to  rise  so  as  to  get  a 
better  observation  through  the  periscope  and  once  more 
look  around  the  horizon.  I  suddenly  observed  in  the 
northeast  a  peculiar,  dark  cloud  of  smoke.  I,  therefore, 
did  not  give  any  orders  to  arise,  but  told  "Centrale"  by 
a  few  short  commands  through  the  speaking  tube  the 
new  turn  of  affairs  and,  with  added  speed,  went  to  meet 
the  smoke  cloud. 

The  mayor  of  Minneapolis  seems  to  have  a  way  of 
doing  the  things  he  wants  well  done.  One  of  these 
things  is  the  supervision  of  motion-picture  films.  He  is 
his  own  censor,  and  has  dispensed  with  the  services  of 
the  official  censorship  board.  He  has  told  the  managers 
of  the  theatres  that  they  know,  as  well  as  he,  when  a 
picture  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard,  and  that  he 

expects  fair  play. 

■■■ : 

In  an  effort  to  restore  depleted  forest  areas,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  last  year  planted  21,000,000  young  trees 
on  13,000  acres  of  state  lands.  This  work,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  continued,  for  the  purpose  of  "bring- 
ing back"  vast  portions  of  the  denuded  territory. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Senor  Polo  de  Bernabe,  Spanish  ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, who  now  represents  the  United  States  in  Ger- 
many, was  ambassador  to  the  United  States  when  the 
war  of  1898  broke  out,  and  was  given  his  passports. 

M.  Trepoff,  who  occupied  the  premiership  in  Russia 
for  a  short  time  after  the  overthrow  of  the  cabinet  of 
Baron  Sturmer,  has  accepted  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  Right  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire  on  condition 
that  the  party  forsake  its  reactionary  policy. 

Senor  Ignacio  Bonillas,  the  new  ambassador  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States,  is  a  civil  engineer,  an 
alumnus  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
completing  the  four-year  course  in  three  years.  His 
wife  is  a  native  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  recent  Mexican-American  commission  to  ad- 
just the  border  controversies. 

Father  de  Foucauld,  a  French  missionary  and  savant, 
is  reported  to  have  been  murdered  by  nomads  in  the 
Sahara,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  was  the  Vicomte  Charles  de  Foucauld  and 
an  officer  in  the  French  army,  which  he  left  in  order  to 
explore  Morocco,  disguised  as  a  Jewish  peddler.  The 
book  in  which  he  described  his  adventures  remains  a 
standard  work. 

Colonel  John  Sobieski,  the  noted  descendant  of  the 
Polish  royal  family,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  for  many  years,  has  been  much  talked  of 
in  recent  months  as  a  possible  ruler  for  his  unhappy 
fatherland  when  the  present  war  ends.  But  he  replies 
to  all  such  suggestions :  "I  come  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Poland,  yes — but  when  I  became  an  American  citizen 
I  swore  to  renounce  princes  and  potentates,  and  that 
vow  I  shall  keep." 

Alexandre  Ribot,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  is 
described  as  6  feet,  3  inches  in  height,  and  not  without 
resemblance  to  America's  great  railroad  financier. 
James  J.  Hill.  But  the  great  American  railroad 
builder  and  redeemer  of  the  wilderness  lacked  the 
height  and  the  splendid  dignity  of  carriage  and  that  in- 
tense almost  ascetic  refinement  of  feature  which  are  so 
noteworthy  in  the  appearance  of  the  French  financial 
genius  of  the  war. 

The  German  emperor  is  thus  described  by  a  recent 
observer:  "At  present  his  moustache  is  long,  with  up- 
turned points,  and  so  white  that  for  several  days  I 
thought  Wilhelm  II  had  shaved.  His  hair  is  quite 
white  and  cropped  close.  I  saw  him  bareheaded  one 
day  when  there  was  a  ceremony  at  the  church.  That 
day  the  emperor  was  wearing  a  white  mantle,  in  which 
he  appeared  bowed  and  bent.  His  wrinkles  extended 
from  his  cheeks  to  his  eyes,  and  he  has  lost  his  eye- 
brows." 

Louis  Botha,  the  former  Boer  leader  and  now  the 
premier  of  British  South  Africa,  is  a  man  of  fifty-four, 
but  the  years  sit  lightly  on  him,  as  they  are  wont  to  do 
on  the  pioneer  who  has  lived  the  salutary  life  of  the 
out-of-doors.  Like  all  the  Boers  of  his  generation, 
Botha  was  a  farmer,  a  big-game  hunter,  and  a  soldier 
trained  in  the  school  of  frontier  warfare.  To  this 
Botha  owes  his  massive  frame  and  strength  which  sets 
weariness  at  defiance.  He  is  tall  and  deep-chested; 
his  hair  and  beard  are  close-cropped;  his  candid  blue 
eyes  are  paled  by  the  ruddy  tan  of  his  cheeks.  He 
might  say  again,  as  he  said  at  the  close  of  the  Boer 
war :     "I  am  well ;  I  am  ready  to  go  on  fighting." 

Louis  Raemakers,  the  Dutch  cartoonist,  whose  draw- 
ings have  been  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  war,  said 
at  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  recently  in  London, 
that  he  had  seen  the  war  coming  for  years  and  years, 
as  his  cartoons  of  ten  years  ago  would  show.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  keep  silent;  if  he  could  not  ex- 
press himself  he  must  explode.  When  he  started  his 
campaign,  Mr.  Raemakers  said,  there  was  great  aston- 
ishment at  his  daring.  It  was  said  that  he  would  bring 
Holland  into  the  war.  But  nothing  could  stop  him,  not 
even  five  prosecutions,  each  one  of  which  resulted  in 
his  acquittal,  nor  did  the  pleadings  of  his  wife  for  her- 
self and  their  children.  The  dream  was  then  a  night- 
mare, Mr.  Raemakers  continued,  but  when  the  Dutch 
people  saw  that  he  was  still  alive  and  at  liberty  their 
courage  came  back,  and  they  said :  "He  is  right ;  why 
should  we  keep  silent?" 

Grand  Duke  Boris  of  Russia  recently  made  the  first 
visit  ever  extended  by  a  member  of  the  Russian  no- 
bility to  the  ancient  town  of  Urumiah  in  Persian 
Armenia.  By  order  of  the  authorities  every  shop  in  the 
bazaars  was  decorated,  and  all  the  streets  and  squares 
were  adorned  with  fine  Persian  rugs  and  other  decora- 
tions dear  to  the  Oriental  heart.  Several  arches  were 
erected,  and  all  the  way  from  the  landing  place  at  the 
lake  to  the  city,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the  Grand 
Duke  found  crowds  lining  both  sides  of  the  road.  The 
masses  were  expecting  his  entry  to  be  after  the  manner 
of  a  Persian  prince.  They  were  all  ready  to  make  their 
bows  to  the  ground,  and  many  had  prepared  to  kill  a 
sacrificial  offering  to  him  as  he  passed.  But  to  their 
disappointment  the  Grand  Duke  passed  them  in 
unpretentious  fashion,  and  many  of  the  popir 
failed  to  recognize  him  as  he  passed. 
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DEFENDING  THE  PACIFIC. 

♦ 

Captain  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N.,  Describes  the   Situation  in 
Peace  and  War. 


Captain  A.  P.  Niblack,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times 
Uara-in(\  addresses  himself  to  some  of  the  problems  attending 
on  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Captain  Niblack  is  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
Navy  and  he  warns  us  in  advance  of  "cold  comfort  from  the 
actual  facts."     He  then  proceeds: 

The  first  commanding  strategical  point  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  approaches  is  Key  West. 
Mahan,  in  his  "Naval  Strategy"  (page  317),  says: 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  about  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Panama  Canal,  as  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  that  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  Straits  of  Florida,  as  uniting  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  ot 
Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Its  main  importance  is  in  its  relation  to  Cuba,  whose 
political  integrity  we  are  pledged  to  defend.  Cuba  is,  in 
effect,  so  far  as  Guantanamo  is  concerned,  the  abso- 
lutely' undefended  mainland  of  the  United  States,  since 
it  is  up  to  us  to  defend  it  from  invasion— and  we  have 
taken  no  steps  thus  far  to  do  so. 

In  considering  the  defense  of  the  approaches  to  the  | 
Isthmian  Canal  route  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean,_ 
the  most  striking  fact  is  the  commanding  position  of 
Great  Britain,  with  Bermuda  less  than  700  miles  from 
Cape  Cod,  Sandy  Hook,  and  Cape  Henry,  and  with  the 
Bahamas,  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad 
commanding  the  approaches  to  the  canal  from  ail  direc- 
tions. 

While  we  all  habitually  assume  the  benevolence  of 
British  policy  toward  us,  it  is  not  a  justifiable  strategic 
assumption.  One  should  not  leave  his  business  affairs 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  any  one  else,  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Fortunately,  we  already  possess  the  neces- 
sary positions  to  secure  the  approaches  to  the  Carib- 
bean against  all  coiners,  and  all  we  need  is  the  sagacity 
to  add  to  the  strategical  positions  the  necessary 
strength,  resources,  and  mobile  defenses  to  make  them 
good. 

We  have  the  tactical  defenses  of  the  Panama  Canal 
itself  well  under  way  and  well  understood;  and  we 
have  Guantanamo  "on  the  mainland,"  dominating  Ja- 
maica and  the  Windward  Passage ;  but  we  have  over  and 
beyond  all  Culebra  Island,  the  neutralizer  of  Bermuda 
and  the  British  West  Indies  positions — the  ideal  out- 
lying strategical  base — situated  twenty  miles  east  of 
Porto  Rico  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Danish  island 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Almost  every  drawback  that  may  be  glibly  cited 
against  Culebra  as  our  great  naval  base  for  our  fleet 
in  the  Atlantic  is  really  an  advantage.  For  instance, 
it  is  usually  argued  that  the  island  and  its  harbor  are 
too  small,  whereas,  if  anything,  the  island  is  too  large, 
and  the  harbor  could  be  even  smaller  before  it  would 
cease  to  be  ideal. 

Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  to  find 
a  ready-made  naval  base,  and  we  are  in  luck  to  pos- 
sess all  the  treasures  we  have.  There  is,  above  all, 
no  question  of  Culebra  versus  Guantanamo,  because  the 
latter  merely  supplements  the  former.  There  may  be 
a  Culebra  without  Guantanamo,  but  no  Guantanamo 
without  a  Culebra,  because  Guantanamo  is  bn  the  unde- 
fended mainland,  and,  with  Culebra  securely  held,  it 
would  be  on  the  flank  of  an  attacking  expeditionary 
force  operating  against  Guantanamo.  As  Mahan  points 
out  in  his  "Naval  Strategy" : 

In  short,  as  to  the  Caribbean  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
Guantanamo  and  Culebra  can  become  to  the  United  States 
what  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  at  Suez,  with  the  advantage  to  us 
that  they  are  nearer  our  home  ports  than  those  positions  are 
to   Great   Britain. 

While  statesmen  abroad  sleep  with  his  books  under 
their  pillows,  and  do  not  sleep  well  on  that  account,  the 
writings  of  the  late  Admiral  Mahan  are  not  so  fully 
appreciated  in  our  own  country. 

The  Panama  Canal  defenses,  although  lacking  con- 
siderable in  gun  installation,  mobile  troops,  and  Secret 
Service  protection,  present  the  ideal  of  position, 
strength,  and  resources,  in  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  an  enemy  would  be  strong  enough  to  operate 
against  it  in  both  oceans  at  the  same  time,  and  we  may 
easily  maintain  uninterrupted  communication  by  way  of 
either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  whichever  at  the 
time  is  not  under  the  enemy's  control. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
two  home  bases,  one  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
other  on  Puget  Sound,  and  so  it  remains  to  consider 
the  question  of  outlying  and  advance  bases  in  the 
strategy  of  the  Pacific.  In  his  splendid  book  on  "Naval 
Strategy"  Mahan  says : 

Through  the  Caribbean  Sea  lie  the  approaches  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  the  place  where  the  Monroe  Doctrine  focuses. 
The  Caribbean  still  remains  important,  perhaps  it  has  not 
even  quite  lost  its  lead,  but  it  is  now  balanced  by  the  Pacific. 
.  .  .  National  policy  now  imposes  naval  stations  in  the 
Pacific.  .  .  .  The  selected  ports,  however,  in  both  oceans 
obviously  can  and  should  form  a  well-considered  system,  in 
which  the  facilities  and  endurance  of  each  part  shall  be  pro- 
portioned to  its  relation  to  the  whole. 

I'   will  be  noted  that  the  positions  which   Germany 

lielc   in  the  Pacific  are  now  held,  possibly  only  for  the 

nr.m-.-nt,  in  other  hands,  thereby  upsetting  that  balance 

positions   which  gave  no  one  country  too  great  a 


dominance  for  our  own  future  good.  We  have,  to  be 
sure,  recognized  the  singular  strategic  importance  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  half-heartedly  providing  some 
of  the  defenses  of  Oahu  Island  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Any  one  really  alive  to  the  actual  situation  in  our 
Pacific  possessions  must  feel  grave  misgivings  as  to  our 
future  on  that  ocean.  An  ounce  of  prevention  now  is 
worth  several  tons  in  the  future  if  our  relations  be- 
came strained,  and  the  remedy  lies  in  intelligent  appre- 
ciation and  conservative  but  definite  action. 

Without  going  too  deeply  into  an  analysis  of  the 
strategy  of  the  Pacific,  there  is  one  thought  which  we 
must  dismiss  from  our  minds,  and  that  is  that  we  are 
really  ever  going  to  allow  any  one  to  tell  us  to  get  out 
of  Guam  and  the  Philippines,  or  that  the  moral  and 
economic  interests  of  the  world  at  large  will  be  other- 
wise than  definitely  set  back  by  our  doing  so.  To  do 
so  voluntarily  is  enough  like  the  proposition  of  remov- 
ing both  hands  from  a  sheet  of  fly  paper  to  make  it 
difficult  to  appear  graceful  in  doing  so. 

On  the  contrary,  history  will  vindicate  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines  as  an  a'ct  of  broad  statesmanship, 
through  which  we  will  eventually  solve  the  question  of 
our  economic  relations  with  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East 
by  that  exhibition  of  moral  and  physical  purpose  which 
alone  satisfies  the  Oriental  mind.  Soft  words  and 
evasion  of  issues  get  you  nowhere  in  diplomacy,  and 
only  intrenched  position  is  useful  in  strategy. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  no  great  naval  battle  has 
ever  been  fought  in  mid-ocean,  but  always  near  the 
bases  of  one  or  the  other  powers,  and  the  ports  of 
supply,  or  naval  bases,  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
line  which  operations  must  take  in  time  of  war  and 
which  become  lines  of  communications  once  the  fleet 
has  advanced  beyond  any  one  naval  base  on  the  route. 

We  already  have  in  the  Pacific  the  heart's  desire 
in  strategical  positions,  and  we  only  seem  to  lack  the 
knowledge  and  nerve  to  strengthen  such  of  them  as  will 
permit  us  to  take  the  initiative  and  thereby  forestall 
and  even  prevent  war  by  making  it  too  hopeless  for 
any  one  else  to  take  the  chances.  It  is  a  game  of 
checkers,  with  our  advantage  against  the  whole  world 
as  far  as  mere  positions  go. 

It  is  clearly  in  our  power  to  compel  the  strategy  of 
the  Pacific  in  time  of  peace  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  war.  Pacifists  who  preach  disarma- 
ment as  a  means  of  avoiding  war  are  safe  enough  on 
the  paid  lecture  circuit,  but  to  be  pacific  in  the  Pacific 
is  to  be  the  strong  man  armed — and  there  is  no  other 
way. 

That  we  will  ever  be  so  armed  in  the  Pacific  no  one 
can  believe  who  recognizes  the  potency  of  local  and 
political  interests  in  absorbing  the  substance  which 
might  better  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  two  arms  of 
national  security,  viz.,  a  well-paid  and  well-trained 
diplomatic  corps  and  a  chain  of  naval  bases  for  our 
stay-at-home  fleet. 

Any  consideration  of  the  strategy  of  the  Pacific  is 
utterly  futile  which  leaves  out  the  erection  of  Guam 
into  a  great  naval  base  as  our  key  to  it  for  all  time — 
our  far-flung  outpost  of  ''peace  in  the  Pacific"  through 
armed  power  in  repose. 

Other  positions  which  we  now  own,  such  as  Tutuila 
(Samoa),  Dutch  Harbor  (Unalaska),  Sitka,  Midway 
Island,  Corregidor,  and  so  on,  are  questions  of  definite 
offensive  or  defensive  areas,  or  of  shortening  lines  of 
communications,  and  as  such  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion as  strategic  points,  but  our  first  necessity  is  the 
extension  of  the  defenses  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  Then  come  Culebra  and  Guam  as  great 
insular   bases. 

Meanwhile  the  other  strategical  points  above  enumer- 
ated should  be  treated,  for  the  time  being,  as  possible 
advance  bases;  their  harbors  should  be  cleared  of  ob- 
structions, and  the  necessary  equipment  prepared  ac- 
cordingly. Even  Guantanamo  may  be,  for  the  time 
being,  regretfully  placed  in  the  advance  base  class. 

The  problems  of  our  national  strategy  are  so  vast 
and  yet  so  light-heartedly  disregarded  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  naval  officers  and  army  officers  who  know  the 
real  situation  should  have  with  them  the  intelligent  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  of  all  intelligent  citizens. 
Half  measures  give  foreign  nations  a  great  advantage 
when  diplomatic  relations  are  strained,  because  they 
compel  a  temporizing  policy  at  critical  times,  for  it  is 
then  impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  hasty 
preparation,  because  it  will  only  precipitate  war. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  method  of  preventing  the  staling  of  bread  was  de- 
scribed by  Arnold  Wahl  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  It  consists  in  cooling  the 
bread,  after  baking,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, freshly  produced  for  the  purpose  by  fermenta- 
tion. Bread  cooled  in  ordinary  air  becomes  stale  in 
a  few  hours,  owing  to  oxidation  of  the  protein  by  the 
air  absorbed  in  its  pores,  while  bread  cooled  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  carbon  dioxide  remains  fresh  for  several 
weeks,  because  oxidation  is  prevented. 

Dvorak  did  not  strike  his  true  symphonic  gait  till  he 
had  written  four  symphonies,  and  it  was  not  until 
Tschaikowsky  produced  his  fourth  that  he  established 
anything  like  a  permanent  record  of  his  skill  in  the 
same  line. 


Hymn  to  Night. 
I    heard   the   trailing   garments    of    the    Night 

Sweep  through  her  marble  hall 
I   saw  her  sable  skirts   all   fringed  with  light 

From  the  celestrial  walls. 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might. 

Stoop   o'er  me   from   above ; 
The  calm  majestic  presence  of  the  Night 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight. 

The  manifold  soft  chimes 
That   fill  the   haunted  chambers  of  the   Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose  ; 
The   fountains  of  perpetual  peace  flow   there. 

From  these  deep  cisterns  flows. 

O  holy  Night !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before. 
Thou  layest   thy   finger   on   the  lips  of  care. 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace!  Peace!  Orestes  like  I  breathe  this  prayer! 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight. 
The  welcome,   the  thrice-prayed — for   the   most   fair,- 

The  best  beloved  Night ! 

— Henry  IVadstcorlh  Longfellow. 


I  Do  Not  Love  the  Peace  That  Tyrants  Make. 

The  best  guide  from  old  to  new  is  Peace — 
Yet,   Freedom,  thou  canst  sanctify  the  sword  ! 
Bravely  to  do  whate'er  the  time  demands. 
Whether  with  pen  or  sword,  and  not  to  flinch, 
This  is  the  task  that  fits  heroic  hands ; 
So  are  Truth's  boundaries  widened  inch  by  inch. 
I  do  not  love  the  Peace  which  tyrants  make ; 
The  calm  she  breeds  let  the  sword's  lightning  break ! 
It  is  the  tyrants  who  have  beaten  out 
Plowshares  and  pruning  hooks  to  spears  and  swords. 
And  shall  I  pause  and  moralize  and  doubt? 
Whose  veins  run  water  let  him  mete  his  words! 

— James  Russell  Lozvcll. 


The  Sons  of  Martha. 
The    Sons    of    Mary    seldom    bother,    for   they    have    inherited 

that  good  part. 
But   the    Sons   of    Martha    favor   their   mother   of   the   careful 

soul  and  the  troubled   heart ; 
And  because  she  lost  her  temper  once,  and  because  she  was 

rude  to  the  Lord,  her  Guest, 
Her  Sons  must  wait  upon  Mary's   Sons — world  without  end, 

reprieve  or  rest. 

It  is  their  care  in  all  the  ages  to  take  the  bullet  and  cushion 

the  shock ; 
It  is  their  care  that  the  gear  engages ;   it  is  their  care  that 

the  switches  lock ; 
It  is  their  care  that  the  wheels  run  truly;  it  is  their  care  to 

embark  and  entrain, 
Tally,  transport  and  deliver  duly  the  Sons  of  Mary  by  land 

and  main. 

They  say  to  the  mountains,  "Be  ye  removed !"     They  say  to 

the  lesser  floods,  "Run  dry !" 
Under  their  rods  are  the  rocks  reproved — they  are  not  afraid 

of  that  which  is  high. 
Then  do  the  hilltops  shake  to  the  summit ;  then  is  the  bed 

of  the  deep  laid  bare, 
That  the  Sons  of  Mary  may  overcome  it,  pleasantly  sleeping 

and  unaware. 

They  finger  Death  at  their  glove's  end  when  they  piece  and 

repiece  the   living  wires. 
He  rears  against  the  gates  they  tend;   they  feed  him  hungry 

behind  their  fires. 
Early  at  dawn  ere  men  see  clear  they  stumble  into  his  terrible 

stall. 
And  hale  him   forth   like  a  haltered  steer,   and  goad  and  turn 

him  till  evenfall. 

To  these  from  birth  is  Belief  forbidden :  from  these  till  death 

is  relief  afar, — 
They  are  concerned  with  matters  hidden ;  under  the  earth  line 

their  altars  are. 
The  secret  fountains  to  follow  up,  waters  withdrawn  to  restore 

to  the  mouth, — 
Yea,  and  gather  the  floods  as  in  a  cup,  and  pour  them  again 

at   a  city's   drouth. 

They  do  not  preach  that  their  God  will  rouse  them  a  little 

before  the  nuts  work  loose ; 
They  do  not  teach  that  His  Pity  allows  them  to  leave  their 

work  whenever  they  choose. 
As  in  the  thronged  and  the  lightened  ways,  so  in  the  dark  and 

the  desert  they  stand, 
Wary  and  watchful  all  their  days,  that  their  brethren's  days 

may  be  long  in  the  land. 

Lift  ye  the  stone,  or  cleave  the  wood,  to  make  a  path  more 

fair  or  flat, — 
Lo!    it    is    black    already    with    blood    some    Sons    of    Martha 

spilled  for  that. 
Not  as  a  ladder  from  Earth  to   Heaven,  not  as  an  altar  to 

any  creed, 
But  simple   service,   simply  given  to  his   own  kind,   in   their 

common   need. 

And  the  Sons  of  Mary  smile  and  axe  blessed — they  know  the 

angels  are  on  their  side. 
They  know  in  them  is  the  Grace  confessed,  and  for  them  are 

the   Mercies  multiplied. 
They  sit  at  the  Feet  and  they  hear  the  Word — they  know  how 

truly  the  Promise  runs. 
They  have  cast  their  burden  upon  the  Lord,   and — the  Lord 

He  lavs  it  on  Martha's  Sons.  — Rudyord  Kipling. 


The  original  buffalo  herds  in  the  United  States  have 
been  estimated  to  have  contained  from  30,000,000  to 
60,000,000  animals  (the  latter  figure  is  6,000,000  greater 
than  the  total  amount  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1910),  and  in  1870  it  was  esti- 
mated that  about  5,500,000  still  survived — exceeding  by 
1,400,000  the  number  of  mules  in  the  United  States  in 
1910. 
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AN  AMERICAN  IN  BELGIUM. 


Edward  Eyre  Hunt  Describes  His  Experiences  in  the  Work 
of  War  Relief. 


Edward  Eyre  Hunt,  author  of  "War  Bread:  A  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  the  War  and  Relief  in  Belgium," 
proves  to  us  that  the  adventures  of  the  life-saver  may 
be  nearly  as  stirring  as  those  of  the  life-taker.  He 
went  out  as  American  delegate  of  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  in  charge  of  the  Province  of  Ant- 
werp, and  he  sailed  from  New  York  during  the  first 
month  of  the  war  on  the  Holland-American  liner 
Nieuzv  Amsterdam.  On  board  the  ship  were  nearly  a 
thousand  German  reservists  full  of  exuberant  excite- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  joining  in  the  war  and  ap- 
parently wholly  unaware  of  the  danger  that  might 
menace  them  if  they  should  meet  an  Allied  warship. 
The  first  intimation  of  their  peril  was  in  the  form  of 
a  message  from  the  sister  ship  Rotterdam,  westward 
bound,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  been  overhauled  by  a 
British  cruiser  and  ironically  wishing  them  a  "pleasant 
trip" : 

"It  can't  be ;  it  can't  be,  I  tell  you !" 

A  group  of  reservists  pounded  the  ship's  bulletin-board  with 
their  fists  and  yelled  in  fear  and  hate.  Others  clawed  at 
them,  struggling  and  swaying  to  and  fro  in  an  effort  to  read 
something  newly  written  on  a  square  sheet  of  white  paper, 
posted  under  the  heading  "Marconigrams."  The  day's  war 
news,  picked  up  by  wireless  and  posted  at  noontime,  was 
already  old.  A  sketchy  war  map  pinned  to  the  bulletin-board 
by  Dr.  Hendrik  Wilhelm  Van  Loon  showed  the  victorious 
German  armies  sweeping  like  a  sickle  through  France  toward 
Paris.  Louvain  was  burning.  Belgium  was  overrun.  Lille 
had  fallen.     Cossacks  were  in   East  Prussia. 

But  a  more  sensational  message  had  arrived.  Men  came 
running  from  up  and  down  the  saloon  stairs  and  fought  those 
ahead   of  them   to   read   it. 

"What    had   happened  ?"    they    demanded    breathlessly. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Bad  news?" 

"The  English?" 

"Is  it  the   damned   English?" 

"Are  we  going  to  be  captured  ?  Are  we  going  to  be  cap- 
tured?" 

They  certainly  were  going  to  be  captured.  The  re- 
servists made  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  the  captain 
to  turn  back  to  New  York,  to  go  round  the  north  of 
Scotland,  to  deviate  in  any  direction  that  would  avoid 
the  danger  to  which  they  had  suddenly  awakened.  But 
the  captain,  of  course,  refused.  He  had  neither  au- 
thority, nor  coal,  nor  food  for  an  extension  of  the 
voyage,  and  then  early  one  morning  comes  the  por- 
tentous thunder  of  a  gun: 

Standing  on  the  slippery  deck  and  clinging  to  the  dripping 
rail,  we  saw  a  passenger  ship  of  about  the  tonnage  of  the 
Nieww  Amsterdam,  with  big  red  funnels  and  black  hull,  slowly 
bearing  down  toward  us.  A  gun  or  two  peered  from  her  fore- 
castle ;  two  large  signal  flags — a  white  cross  on  a  blue  field 
and  a  blue-and-white  checkerboard — the  code  which  means 
"stop  immediately" — flew  at  her  peak.  A  gull,  the  first  we 
had  seen  for  a  week,  swung  lazily  in  the  level  morning  light 
between  the  two  ships,  and  a  shark  undulated  alongside. 

But  what  was  the  nationality  of  the  stranger?  I  looked 
twice  for  her  flag  and  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  It  was 
the  tricolor  of  France  ! 

"She's  not  British;  she's  French!"  I  gasped  to  a  German 
beside  me. 

"Donnerwetter!"  he  groaned.  "France,  not  England  after 
all.  It  will  be  worse  for  us  than  if  the  English  had  captured 
us.  This  is  the  2d  of  September — Sedan  Day — the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  where  we  captured  their  emperor.  A  bad 
day   for  us !    a  very  bad   day !" 

The  newcomer  slid  broadside  to  us.  We  could  see  seven  or 
eight  guns  pointing  wickedly  from  between  her  decks  or  from 
the  bridge ;  a  moment  more  and  we  could  read  her  name  ;  she 
was  ha  Savoie,  a  passenger  ship  of  the  French  Line,  plying 
ordinarily  between  Havre  and  New  York. 

On  the  boat-deck  one  of  the  Dutch  marconi  operators  was 
leaning  over  the  rail  behind  a  life-raft.  His  white,  angular 
profile  was  turned  seaward,  but  he  heard  my  step  and  wheeled. 
To  my  astonishment  is  face  was  radiant.  "Good,"  he  hissed 
exultantly;  "Vive  la  France!  Vive  la  France;  n'est-ce  pas? 
These  damned  Germans  are  going  to  get  what's  coming  to 
them.  Why,  they've  treated  me  like  a  dog,  sir.  They've 
bullied  and  hectored  and  abused  me,  because  I  wouldn't  tell 
them  the  news.  They'll  cool  their  heels  in  prison  while  this 
war  lasts,  I  hope.     Hurrah!     Vive  la  France!" 

It  was,  of  course,  only  the  German  reservists  who 
were  arrested.  There  was  no  interference  with  the 
Americans,  and  so  presently  we  find  the  author  at  Ber- 
lin and  part  of  an  arriving  crowd  that  already  included 
wounded  soldiers  from  the  eastern  and  western  fields. 
Mr.  Hunt  tells  us  of  a  single  dramatic  scene  that  im- 
presses the  imagination: 

Among  the  first  to  leap  down  from  the  train  was  a  tall 
Prussian  Uhlan  on  furlough.  He  had  been  fighting  under 
Von  Hindenburg  in  the  East  and  Von  Kluck  in  the  West,  he 
told  us.  "Such  luck  !"  as  he  expressed  it.  He  bounded  to 
the  platform  like  an  athlete,  although  I  knew  he  was 
wounded  ;  stood  stiff  for  a  moment,  clicked  his  heels,  saluted 
with  an  abrupt  mechanical  snap  of  the  forearm  which  is  the 
very  perfection  of  impersonal,  unemotional  recognition;  then 
flung  his  arms  out  like  a  little  boy  about  the  shoulders  of  a 
gray-bearded  giant  in  general's  uniform,  and  kissed  hiin  like 
a  girl. 

•  That  nineteen-year-old  boy  wore  over  his  heart  the  Iron 
Cross  of  1914.  The  man  he  kissed  wore  the  Iron  Cross  of 
1870-71.     .     .-   . 

We  have  an  interesting  chapter  on  conditions  in  Ber- 
lin during  those  early  days.  The  mark  of  the  sword 
was  on  everything.  The  streets  were  filled  with  soldiers 
and  the  civilians  never  tired  of  the  sight.  It  was  a 
popular  worship  of  war,  and  even  the  children  shared 
in  the  prevailing  adoration: 

If  two  soldiers  talked  together  in  the  street,  they  imme- 
diately attracted  a  circle  of  respectful  listeners.  If  a  single 
soldier  walked  along  in  the  gutter  where   the  sidewalks   were 


overcrowded  he  was  made  immediately  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  Street-cleaners  and  'bus  drivers  made  way  for  the  sol- 
dier; pedestrians  nudged  each  other  to  give  him  room;  in 
the  restaurants  he  was  given  the  best  place.  And  all  these 
attentions  seemed  to  be  unconscious ;  certainly  they  were 
ungrudging.  They  were  given  as  if  the  German  soldier  were 
obviously    a    superior    order    of   being. 

I  was  walking  down  Dorotheenstrasse  one  morning  when 
I  saw  the  street  crowds  gathered  on  the  curbs  and  looking 
upward.  There  was  a  soft  purring  sound  in  the  air — a  new 
theme  introducing  itself  into  the  staccato  music  of  the  traffic 
— but  the  sea-blue   sky  was  empty. 

Then  I  saw  the  German  army  of  the  air.  A  tremendous 
amber-colored  nose  pushed  its  way  across  the  heavens,  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  our  narrow  canon  of  street.  The  nose 
became  a  face — eyeless,  mouthless,  expressionless — but  still  a 
face.  The  face  became  a  head,  and  the  head  a  great  golden 
body,  like  the  woodcuts  of  Leviathan  in  old  family  Bible*; 
then   the  Zeppelin  sailed  into   full  view. 

A  Bavarian  soldier  standing  beside  me  turned  his  head 
away  and  caught  my  eye.  His  face  was  radiant  with  happi- 
ness. He  grabbed  me  impulsively  by  the  shoulder.  "God  !" 
he  said,  and  I  know  the  oath  was  a  prayer  ;  "It's  beautiful ! 
It's  beautiful !  And  you  can  bet  your  life  it  will  blow  hell 
out  of  anything  the  English  have  !" 

The  author  tells  us  that  one  night  he  was  walking 
near  the  Dom  when  he  noticed  a  large  crowd  gathered 
around  one  of  the  exits.  There  were  five  thousand 
people,  all  standing  in  absolute  silence,  waiting,  their 
faces  turned  toward  the  church  porch  where  a  big  au- 
tomobile was  stationed: 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  dusk  of  the  porch.  An  automobile 
horn,  deep-toned  as  the  bass  in  a  cathedral  organ,  boomed 
out,  and  the  car  began  to  move  down  upon  us.  The  crowd 
slowly  made  way.  Men  bared  their  heads,  still  silent.  A 
large  woman,  veiled  to  the  eyes,  sat  in  the  tonneau,  bowing 
stiffly  to  right  and  left  as  the  car  crawled  down  the  drive. 

"Die  Kaiscrin — the  Empress,"  whispered  a  woman  in  front 
of  me,  never  taking  her  eyes  off  the  figure  in  the  car.  A 
moment  later,  and  the  crowd  was  dispersing  as  quietly  as  it 
had  assembled. 

There  had  been  no  display  of  enthusiasm  ;  not  so  much  as 
a  cheer.  It  might  have  been  a  religion  procession  which  had 
passed.  The  empress  had  been  like  Augusta  to  the  temple, 
praying  for  the   success  of  the   German   arms. 

Mr.  Hunt  tell  us  that  he  tried  to  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Vorw'drts,  but  found  that  it  had  been  suppressed.  So 
he  went  to  the  Reichstag  in  order  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Liebknecht.  He  remembers  him,  he  says,  as 
a  dark,  round  face,  semi-circled  by  the  sort  of  black 
ringlets  which  come  from  a  hair  mattress ;  not  a  keen 
face  at  first  glance,  not  the  face  of  a  man  of  action 
apparently;  a  sort  of  professorial,  cloistered,  comfort- 
able face.  One  felt  like  talking  over  the  college  courses 
one  might  take  in  the  next  semester  rather  than  dis- 
cussing the  affairs  of  the  empire: 

Then  Dr.  Liebknecht  began  to  speak,  leaning  forward  over 
the  little  table  in  his  private  office.  His  voice  was  very 
musical  and  very  gentle.  He  spoke  German  in  a  way  to 
soften  all  its  angles,  but  what  he  said  contradicted  the  deli- 
cate tone  in  which   he  said   it. 

"It  is  a  war  of  lies."  He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye. 
"Every  nation  concerned  lies.  The  German  newspapers  lie  as 
a  matter  of  course.  When  the  war  began  the  Socialists  were 
fully  aware  that  it  was  due  to  the  capitalistic  incentive  of 
Austria-Hungary.  We  held  dozens  of  protest  meetings  here 
in  Berlin.  Vorwarts  published  stout  editorials.  We  had 
demonstrations  against  the  war.  Then  came  the  censorship. 
We  could  do,  we  could  say,  nothing." 

"But  why?"  I  asked.  "Americans  expected  you  to  do  a 
great  deal." 

"You  do  not  understand  the  power  of  the  censorship,"  he 
said  quietly.  "You  Americans  can  not  imagine  the  awful 
power  of  the  military.  In  one  day,  in  one  hour,  we  were 
cut  off.  Every  man  became  like  a  separate  cell  in  the  body 
politic.  Every  man  was  isolated  with  his  own  thoughts  or 
else  he  was  drowned  in  the  flooding  ideas  of  the  war.  From 
the  moment  the  censorship  shut  down  there  was  no  more 
exchange  of  ideas.  Every  thinking  man  in  Germany  became 
a  mental  prisoner." 

"But   what   is   the   war  for,    Herr   Doktor?" 

"It  is  a  war  of  conquest.  Whatever  its  causes  may  have 
been,  we  know  that  the  imperial  government  intends  it  to  be 
a  war  of  conquest.  There  are  rich  mines  in  France  and 
Belgium.  They  will  never  be  given  back.  The  government 
will  do  with  them  and  with  us  just  as  it  pleases." 


We  have  a  pitiable  account  of  the  army  of  refugees 
that  poured  into  Holland  after  the  fighting  at  Antwerp. 
Hardly  any  provision  had  been  made  for  the  unex- 
pected invasion  and  the  distress  and  suffering  were 
intense.  The  author  noticed  a  slant-eyed  Belgian  girl 
sitting  in  a  malodorous  tent,  telling  a  story  to  a  group 
of  refugees : 

"It  is  a  story  of  King  Albert,  m'sieu,"  she  said,  by  way  of 
preface.  "A  story  of  our  king  and  of  my  brother.  You 
would  hear  it  ?" 

"Please,   mademoiselle.      If  you  please." 

"In  French,  m'sieu,"  she  went  on;  "yes?  Well,  then! 
Our  officers  were  bad,  all  bad.     That  is  why  we  lost." 

I   nodded  in   sympathy. 

"Always  they  were  drinking  or  idling.  My  brother,  he  was 
of  the  artillery,  stationed  near  Antwerp.  And  one  after- 
noon comes  the  king,  alone,  marching  into  the  fort  on  foot. 
The  king  stared  about  him  as  one  does  in  a  dream,  for 
there  was  not  an  officer,  not  one  single  officer,  only  private 
soldiers  and  one  sergeant,   there  beside  the  big  guns. 

"'Where   are   your   officers?'   cried   the   king. 

"  'Sire,  they  have  gone  to  an  inn — to — to  drink  champagne,' 
says  my  brother. 

"'What?'  thundered  the  king.     'They  have  gone  where?' 

"  'To  an  inn,  your  majesty,'  says  my  brother  again. 

'"Leaving   the   forts   in   charge   of   a   sergeant?' 

"  'Yes,    your    majesty.' 

"  'Send  for  them  at  once,'  cried  the  king,  and  his  eyes 
glittered. 

"After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  came,  very  shamefaced, 
riding  on  their  fine  horses.  From  the  pocket  of  one  of  them 
there   stuck   out   a   champagne  bottle ! 

"The  officers  saluted  the  king,   much  frightened. 

"  'Get  down  off  your  horses,'   he  ordered. 

"They  climbed  down   awkwardly,  with  legs  of  wood. 

"  'You  are  under  arrest,'  said  the  king.  He  thrust  out  his 
hand  suddenly  and  pulled  the  wine  bottle  from  the  pocket  of 


him  who  had  it.  'For  this  you  betray  a  kingdom — for  wine 
and  an  hour  at  the  inn,'  he  said.     'Give  me  your  swords.' 

"They  gave  them  up. 

"Then  the  king  took  the  swords  and  snapped  them  in  two 
across  his  knee  before  the  faces  of  the  officers  and  men. 
And   the   king   wept." 

We  have  an  interesting  account  of  Brand  Whitlock, 
who,  we  are  told,  always  looked  worn  and  tired.  His 
was  the  mind  that  is  more  at  home  in  libraries  than 
in  executive  offices,  and  then  we  are  given  an  illus- 
tration of  the  suddenness  with  which  the  war  struck  at 
an  unsuspecting  Europe : 

A  day  or  two  after  the  war  broke  out,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Whitlock's  in  America  received  a  letter  written  from  the 
seclusion  of  a  chateau  near  Brussels,  where  the  minister  was 
writing  a  novel.  There  was  no  hint,  no  thought  of  war  in 
the  letter.  The  writer  whimsically  deplored  the  idle  life  of 
an  American  representative  in  Europe.  "I  am  afraid,  after 
all,  that  I  am  made  for  a  more  active  existence,"  was  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  wrote.     "There  is  nothing  to  do  here." 

There  was  something  of  the  same  aloofness  from  contempo- 
rary affairs  in  our  first  conversation,  as  if  literature  and  not 
life  had  again  gained  the  upper  hand. 

"How  do  they  make  maple  sugar  back  home?"  Mr.  Whit- 
lock  asked. 

I  described  the  process  as  best  I  could,  adding  that  after 
a  plethora  of  sugar  a  bite  or  two  of  sour  pickle  will  clear 
the  appetite   for  more!      "But   why  do   you  ask  me  that?" 

"I  had  just  reached  a  'sugaring  off'  episode  in  my  novel 
when  the  war  began,  and  I  have  often  wondered  since  how 
we  used  to  make  maple  sugar  in  Ohio."    .     .     . 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  of  course,  receives  some  part  of 
the  attention  due  to  him,  although  probably  we  shall 
have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  war  for  any  adequate 
account  of  his  extraordinary  services  and  devotion : 

"Who  is  Hoover?"  I  asked  of  every  American  I  met  in 
Brussels. 

"Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium — 
Going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  figures  of  the  war." 

"But  who  is  he  now?" 

"Mining  engineer — Calif ornian — Lives  in  London — Directs 
a  lot  of  mines  all  over  the  world — Employs  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  men — Annual  output  of  his  mines  worth 
as  much  as  the  total  annual  output  of  metals  of  California. 
He's  a  consulting  engineer  and  financier  and  administrator — 
Interested  in  everything — Oil  fields,  half  a  dozen  engineering, 
construction,  and  development  companies.  Everybody  in  Lon- 
don knows  Hoover.  If  any  one  on  earth  can  feed  Belgium, 
he  can." 

We  have  a  little  sketch  of  Cardinal  Mercier,  de- 
scribed deservedly  as  "the  bravest  man  in   Belgium" : 

The  Cardinal  seems  preternaturally  tall ;  six  feet  five,  I 
think.  His  face,  thin,  scholarly,  ascetic,  with  sparse,  grayish- 
white  hair  above  it,  is  bloodless,  and  his  forehead  so  white 
that  one  feels  one  looks  on  the  naked  bone.  His  eyes  are 
deep-set,  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  sees  a  great  deal.  There  is 
a  pleasantly  humorous  look  about  the  corners  of  the  firm 
mouth,  but  the  expression  of  his  face  in  conversation  is  that 
of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  thinks,  measures  what  he  says, 
and  feels  in  advance  the  exact  effect  of  every  remark  he 
makes  and  of  every  look  he  casts  upon  one.  His  black  habit 
with  the  cardinal-red  braid,  the  heavy  gold  chain  about  his 
neck,  and  the  heavy  gold  cross  at  his  breast,  the  wide  violet 
sash  and  the  black-skirted  cassock — all  serve  to  emphasize 
the  old  ivory  whiteness  and  tooled  artistry  of  the  fine  face 
above   them. 

There  is  something  feminine  in  the  Cardinal's  face,  a  femi- 
nine deference  and  sympathy  and  comprehension  perhaps,  but 
the  effect  which  he  makes  on  a  caller  is  the  same  as  he 
makes  on  the  world  at  large — that  of  a  finely  poised,  keenly 
intelligent,  yet  very  gentle  Prince  of  the  Church  and  shep- 
herd of  a  nation. 

There  was  much  trouble  with  dishonest  Belgian 
bakers,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  punish  the  guilty  ones, 
since  they  were  all  guilty.  They  padded  their  lists  of 
customers,  and  included  refugees  who  were  in  Eng- 
land or  Holland,  or  purely  fictitious  names : 

In  times  of  discouragement  like  these  our  only  comfort 
was  the  positive  knowledge  that  in  spite  of  petty  fraud,  every 
Belgian  was  being  fed,  and  second,  that  Provincial  Com- 
mitteeman J.  G.  Delannoy  would  personally  assault  the  baker 
who   had   offended. 

In  a  long  ministerial  frock  coat  and  tall  collar,  buzzing 
through  his  teeth  the  tune  of  the  Socialist  Internationale,  Mr. 
Delannoy  would  burst  into  the  commission  offices,  roaring 
greetings  right  and  left,  smacking  the  desks  with  his  great 
hands,  conquering  ears  and  hearts  by  his  onslaught,  and 
speaking  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  English,  French,  and 
Flemish — a  strong,   meaty  potpourri  of  languages. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the  Provincial 
Committee,  respected  and  admired,  even  by  his  political  ene- 
mies ;  a  man  of  little  fear  and  no  favor,  with  a  penchant  for 
strong-arm    methods. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Delannoy!  Stop  that  klome-l'endome- 
verdocme  anecdote  a  moment  and  listen  to  this.  We're  going 
to    fine    Ixe    for   fraud." 

"Mynheer  'Unt,  I  will  explicate.  It  is  the  charAKter  of 
the   Flemish  pupils   (people)   to  make  fraudcur  (fraud)." 

"Let's   not  discuss   Flemish   character." 

"No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no !  Listen.  I,  Delannoy, 
moi,  je,  ik,  I  have  make  fraud — not  now,  no  ! — but  in  peace. 
I  make  fraud  by  the  Garde  Civique — Civil  Guard — militia ! 
You  know  what  is  the  Garde  Civique?" 

"Yes.      It   is   like   our  National   Guard." 

"Eh  bien !     I  desert,  I  skip  drill,  I  make  fraud." 

"The  deuce !  You're  one  of  the  'straightest'  men  I  ever 
met." 

"But  no.  I  make  fraud  by  the  Garde  Civique.  It  is  the 
charAKter  of  the  pupils.  Like  you  Americans;  you  pay  not 
the   customs   moneys   in    New   York;    isn't   it?" 

A  long  silence ! 

"It  is  the  charAKter  of  the  Flemish  pupils;  always  they 
make  fraudcur.  But,  Mynheer  'Unt,  I  will  see  Ixe;  n'est  cc- 
tas.'" 

But  in  spite  of  many  weaknesses  Mr.  Hunt  says  that 
the  Belgians  are  splendid  people,  a  proud,  stiff-necked, 
stoutly  independent  people;  insubordinate,  tenacious, 
clever — they  are  a  stock  which  will  not  die.  Certainly 
the  pictures  that  he  gives  of  them  and  of  American 
efforts  to  relieve  their  miseries  is  not  one  soon 
forgotten. 

War  Bread.     By  Edward  Eyre  Hunt. 
Henrv  Holt  &  Co.;  $2  net. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  national  banks  of  the  United  States  in 
1916  showed  the  largest  earnings  reported  in 
any  year  since  the  organization  of  the  na- 
tional banking  system  half  a  century  ago,  ac- 
cording to  figures  just  compiled  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Gross  earnings 
aggregated  $600,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$528,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1915,  an  increase  of  13.6  per  cent.,  while  net 
earnings  for  the  calendar  year  amounted  to 
$170,000,000,  an  increase  of  $43,000,000,  or 
34  per  cent,  over  the  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1915.  Gross  earnings  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1916  were  at  the  rate 
of  $628,000,000  a  year,  while  the  net  were 
at  the  rate  of  $185,000,000.  or  29.5  per  cent, 
of  gross.  During  the  last  six  months  the  na- 
tional banks  earned  at  the  rate  of  over  17 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  capital  stock,  and  over 
10  per  cent,  combined  capital  and  surplus. 
These   results  were   coincident  with   a   radical 
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reduction  in  the  rates  of  interest  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  

The  banking  element  is  reported  to  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  great  success  of  the  pro- 
posed government  credit,  according  to  in- 
quiries among  circles  in  close  touch  with 
prominent  Eastern  financiers.  They  have 
been  accumulating  funds  some  time  for  this 
purpose.  

Value  of  steel  and  iron  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  1916  reached  the  remarkable 
total  of  $867,000,000.  This  was  132  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1915,  which  in  turn  was  32  per 
cent,  greater  than  any  previous  record. 


The  Southern  Railway  Company  has  sold  to 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  First  National  Bank,  and 
the  National  City  Bank  $25,000,000  two-year 
5  per  cent,  notes  to  be  dated  March  1st. 
These  notes  will  be  secured  with  deposit  of 
development  and  general  mortgage  bonds  with 
the  usual  margin.     They  are  offered  for  pub- 


lic   subscription    at    99    and    interest,    yielding 
slightly  over  iyi  per  cent. 

The  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion reports  clearings  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  the  24th  of  February,  aggregating 
$67,227,803.68,  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
$50,125,844.31  for  the  corresponding  week  in 
1916.     Saturday's  total  was  $11,403,457.36. 


In  the  statement  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  bills  discounted  for 
member  banks  fell  off  last  week  to  $164,000. 
The  total  cash  reserve — practically  all  gold — 
aggregated  $21,496,000  out  of  total  resources 
aggregating  $42,919,000.  The  reserve  deposits 
amounted  to  $37,006,000,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
to  $13,762,000.  

The  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Clearing  House  banks  and  trust  companies  in 
New  York  shows  that  they  hold  $167,452,940 
reserve  in  excess  of  legal  requirements.  This 
is    an    increase    of    $1,735,720    over   last   week. 
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The  report  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Com- 
pany for  1916  shows  a  balance  available  for 
the  common  stock  equal  to  227.25  per  cent. 
as  compared  with  63.18  in  1915.  Dividends 
paid  on  the  common  during  the  year  were 
equal  to  95  per  cent,  as  compared  with  16  per 
cent,  in  1915.  Net  earnings  from  all  sources 
were  equal  to  46.54  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
pany's total  investment  This  compares  with 
13.97  per  cent  earned  on  the  total  investment 
in  the  previous  year.  Net  earnings  from  all 
sources  in  1916  were  $16,658,873,  and  for 
1915  $4,922,401,  a  gain  of  $11,736,472  for  the 
past  year.  

Foreign  commerce  at  the  port  of  New  York 
touched  a  new  high  world's  record  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  reaching  $3.- 
805,882,189,  including  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise,  as  well  as  the  precious  metals 
and  foreign  exports.  In  the  previous  year  the 
value  was  $2,255,672,244.  and  two  years  ago 
$2,079,375,997.  

During  the  year  1916  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  earned  a  surplus  of  $4,273,- 
343  after  the  payment  of  all  operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes,  and  setting  aside  $2,603,115 
for  maintenance,  depreciation,  uncollectable 
accounts,  and  for  other  contingencies.  Divi- 
dends on  the  company's  preferred  stock,  hav- 
ing the  first  claim  on  this  surplus,  amounted 
to  $1,390,257,  indicating  that  these  dividends 
were  earned  more  than  three  times,  with  a 
margin   of  safety  of  $2,882,086. 


Corporate  maturities  in  March  amount  to 
$54,302,623.  Of  this  amount  $28,730,000  falls 
within  the  railroad  field,  in  which  division 
March  is  one  of  the  leaner  months.  The 
largest  maturity  next  month  is  the  $16,000,000 
two-year  notes  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Com- 
pany. Next  in  size  comes  the  $10,139,350 
Central  Pacific  extension  purchase  6  per  cent 
notes.  Michigan  Central  has  $4,000,000  4J^ 
per  cent,  notes  maturing  March  15th.  Other- 
wise the  March  maturities  are  not  large. 


To  the  end  of  1916  the  total  of  the  United 
States  investments  in  Canada  was  approxi- 
mately $1,039,000,000.  About  $525,000,000 
represents  investments  in  Canadian  govern- 
ment, municipal,  and  corporation  bonds  from 
1905  to  1916.  There  are  nearly  500  branch 
factories,  warehouses,  and  assembling  plants 
of  American  firms  in  Canada,  and  investment 
of  $145,000,000.         

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  lines  in  Kan- 
sas, formerly  known  as  the  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado Pacific,  were  sold  at  public  auction  in 
Topeka,  Kansas,  last  week  for  $9,800,000,  the 
minimum  sum  fixed  by  the  Federal  court, 
which  authorized  the  sale.  The  buyers  were 
R.  H.  Neilson  and  D.  A.  Holmes,  who  bought 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  lines 
as  representatives  of  the  reorganization  com- 
mittee and  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  The  sale 
completes  the  reorganization  committee's  plans 
leading  to  the  end  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  re- 
ceivership. 

The  railroad  commission  has  authorized  the 
Diamond  and  Caldor  Railway  to  issue  $90,000 
first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  twenty-year  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds  at  90  and  of  the  proceeds  to 
pay  $50,000  to  the  California  Door  Company 
for  indebtedness,  $24,970  for  twenty-two  log- 
ging cars,  and  $15,000  for  a  locomotive. 


portant    centre    of    distribution    for    the    com- 
pany's power.  

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  opens  its 
new  fiscal  year  with  the  largest  comparative 
increases  in  net  revenue  and  operating  in- 
come in  the  history  of  the  system.  In  the 
month  of  January  the  gross  revenues  totaled 
$14,235,709,  a  new  record  for  the  first  month 
of  any  calendar  and  $4,397,736  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1916.  The 
net  revenue  for  the  month  scored  a  January 
high  of  $4,556,645  and  $2,626,286  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  The 
operating  income  is  given  at  $3,839,600,  or 
$2,494,508  in  excess  of  the  same  item  in  Jan- 
uary, 1916.  

American  Steel  Foundries  is  now  under- 
stood to  be  earning  at  the  rate  of  fully  $50  a 
share.  In  the  closing  quarter  of  1916  the 
company  reported  profits  of  $1,673,927,  equal 
to  $9.74  a  share,  and  nearly  half  of  these 
were  made  in  December.  January  earnings 
are  believed  to  have  been  about  as  large  as 
December's,  and  the  rate  attained  in  these 
two  months  should  be  kept  up,  if  not  bettered, 
in  February  and  March.  Earnings  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1917  may  be  estimated  at  $750,- 
000  a  month,  or,  for  three  months,  close  to 
$14  a  share  on  the   $17,184,000  stock. 


Earnings  of  the  Northwestern  Electric  Com- 
pany for  January  were  the  largest  for  any 
monthly  period  in  the  history  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  net.  profit  for  the  month  after  in- 
terest being  $31,761.  This  compares  with  net 
profit  of  $24,808  for  January.  1916.  showing 
a  gain  for  last  month  over  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  of  28  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany's earnings  have  been  increasing  steadily 
for  some  time  past  as  the  result  of  the  gen- 
eral improvement  in  industrial  conditions  in 
and  around  Portland,  Oregon,  which  is  an  im- 


Articles  to  the  value  of  $3.73S,022  were  in- 
voiced at  the  American  consulate  general  at 
Mexico  City  for  the  United  States  during 
1916.  The  principal  items,  with  their  value, 
were  as  follows:  Gold  and  silver  bullion, 
$1,732,730;  hides,  $698,151;  cotton  waste, 
$317,S12;  mineral  ore,  $25S,996,  and  analine 
colors,   $149,403.        

The  main  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal 
\ear,  which  were  recently  laid  on  the  table 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  at  Ot- 
tawa and  summarized  in  the  local  newspapers, 
provide  for  increased  sums  for  Canadian  gov- 
ernment railways.  One  of  the  chief  items  on 
the  capital  account  is  $6,500,000  for  con- 
struction and  improvements.  Recent  heavy 
traffic  increases  on  the  Intercolonial  Division, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Moncton,  are  given 
as  being  responsible  for  the  augmentation  in 
the  vote  for  the  railway  working  expenses 
from  $13,850,000  for  the  current  year  to 
$25,000,000  for  the  next  year. 


Consumers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  vast 
importance  of  rice  as  a  substitute  for  po- 
tatoes, onions,  beans,  and  other  foodstuffs 
that  are  selling  at  prices  which  almost  pro- 
hibit their  use  by  the  family  of  ordinary 
means.  California  rice  millers,  who  have 
been  holding  large  supplies  of  last  season's 
crop  of  rice,  report  that  within  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  their  sales  have  doubled  in 
size.  The  bulk  of  California's  1916  rice  crop 
is  still  unsold  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
that  have  prevailed.  This  unprecedented  de- 
mand that  has  sprung  up  is  the  best  thing  that 
could    possibly   happen    for   the    rice    industry. 


First  mortgages  executed  to  Federal  land 
banks  or  to  joint  stock  banks  and  farm  loan 
bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act,  are  declared  by  Section 
26  of  that  statute  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion whether  by  Federal,  state,  municipal,  or 
local  authorities,  as  instrumentalities  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Some  in- 
quiries having  been  addressed  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  regarding  this  provision. 
Secretary  McAdoo  asked  Attorney-General 
Gregory  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  exemptions  thus  granted,  and  the  latter 
officer  has  rendered  an  opinion  holding  the 
provision  constitutional  as  regards  state,  mu- 
nicipal, and  local  taxation.  The  Attorney- 
General  holds  that  the  mortgages  and  bonds 
exempted  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  sys- 
tem created  by  the  act,  and  that  a  tax  upon 
them  would  be  an  impost  upon  its  most  im- 
portant operations  and  might  hamper  it  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  render  it  unsuccessful. 
It  might,  he  says,  be  found  impossible  to  raise 
capital  by  means  of  the  bonds,  and  it  might 
be  found  impossible  to  loan  money  on  the 
mortgages  at  the  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
desired,  if  these  two  fundamental  instru- 
mentalities were  taxed  by  the  states.  At  any 
rate,  he  adds,  Congress  might  well  think  so, 
and  its  declaration  upon  the  subject  is  con- 
clusive. 

■*•»- 

BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Major  O.  W.  Bell  of  the  United  States 
Army  has  been  detailed  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  order  to  organize  there  a  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  to  which  will  be  ad- 
mitted all  male  students  who  are  physically 
qualified.  Participation  will  be  optional,  not 
compulsory. 

Philip  Curtiss,  author  of  "Between  Two 
Worlds"  and  "The  Ladder,"  was  recently  at 
a  club  affair  in  his  home  town  where  a  num- 
ber of  boxing  bouts  were  given,  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  a  local  champion  who  had  par- 
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ticipated.  At  the  close  they  shook  hands 
warmly  and  the  writer  said,  "My  name  is 
Curtiss."  The  local  celebrity's  face  clouded 
with  kindly  concern  and  he  said:  "Well,  Mr. 
Curtiss,  if  I  don't  know  you  on  the  street  you 
mustn't  feel  hurt.  A  man  like  me  meets  so 
many  people  that  they  all  get  to  look  alike." 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  manners  of 
certain  travelers  from  the  United  States  in 
South  America  is  thrown  by  Miss  Annie  S. 
Peck  in  a  new  edition  of  her  guide-book,  "The 
South  American  Tour"  (just  issued  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company).  In  a  description 
of  the  churches  Miss  Peck  refers  to  "the  as- 
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tonishing  ill-manners  and  rudeness  displayed 
by  some  American  tourists,  tending  to  make 
us  unpopular  with  most  Latin-Americans." 
Miss  Peck  explains  that  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  many  North  Americans  to  disregard  the 
usual  custom  of  removing  the  hat  when  visit- 
ing the  various  churches  of  South  America. 
"If  we  are  really  so  superior,"  says  Miss 
Peck,  "as  some  of  us  fancy,  it  would  be  well 
to  exhibit  this  by  our  good-breeding-." 

The  publishers  announce  the  third  edition 
of  Isabel  Paterson's  "The  Shadow  Riders." 
the  second  edition  of  Sherwood  Anderson's 
"Windy  Mcpherson's  Son,"  and  the  third 
large  edition  of  William  J.  Locke's  "The 
Wonderful  Year." 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Michael. 

The  British  novelist  in  search  of  a  new 
theme  turns  naturally  toward  the  war.  Where 
else  can  he  turn  with  any  reasonable  expecta- 
tion to  find  an  audience  ? 

But  what  a  vast  variety  of  treatment,  from 
a  crude  and  aggressive  patriotism  to  the  wide- 
angle,  broad-gauge  vision  of  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  novelist  who  has  the  power  to  feel  is  also 
under  the  compulsion  of  self-revelation.  A 
serious  novel  of  the  war  can  hardly  be  arti- 
ficial. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  is  the  latest  contributor 
to  the  fiction  shelf  of  the  great  struggle,  and  it 
may  be  that  those  who  identify  Mr.  Benson 
with  "Dodo"  will  miss  the  gracious  and  win- 
some humor  of  that  delightful  story.  For 
there  is  no  humor  here.  Mr.  Benson  seems 
almost  to  write  under  the  weight  of  a  mis- 
sion, a  kind  of  conciliatory  mission,  for  his 
hero  is  an  Englishman,  Michael,  Lord  Comber, 
and  his  heroine  is  a  German  girl,  the  cele- 
brated singer,  Sylvia  Falbe.  Michael  is  some- 
thing of  an  incongruity  in  his  aristocratic 
family.  Ungainly  in  person,  he  has  demo- 
cratic tastes  as  well  as  a  rather  ungentlemanly 
determination  to  study  music  seriously.  Do- 
mestic disapproval  and  misunderstanding  tend 
to  make  him  shy  and  morbid,  and  it  is  Sylvia 
and  her  brother,  Hermann,  who  coax  him 
from  his  seclusion  and  persuade  him  into  self- 
expression.  Then  comes  the  war.  Michael 
returns  to  his  regiment,  from  which  he  has 
resigned,  and  Hermann  answers  his  country's 
call  and  goes  back  to  Germany.  And  in 
Michael's  first  battle  he  kills  a  German  of- 
ficer, only  to  find,  too  late,  that  it  is  Her- 
mann. 

"Michael"  will  not  take  front  rank  as-  a 
novel.  The  things  that  Mr.  Benson  wants  to 
say  and  to  show  are  not  always  the  best  from 
the  fiction  point  of  view,  and  we  may  even 
doubt  if  Michael's  interview  with  the  German 
emperor  is  quite  legitimate.  Evidently  Mr. 
Benson  wants  to  paint  the  character  of  a  high- 
minded  young  German  who  lies  under  the  spell 
of  German  patriotism  and  whose  judgment  is 
invaded  by  a  sort  of  patriotic  hysteria.  He 
does  this  very  well,  indeed  convincingly,  and 
it  is  to   his  credit  that   he  should  attempt   it. 

Michael.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  New  York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company;    $1.35   net. 


The  Foundations  of  Germany. 

The  attack  made  by  Germany  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914  was  perhaps  less  surprising  to 
the  average  Englishman  than  the  success  with 
which  she  carried  on  her  struggle  in  1915. 
Political  students  found  their  judgments  all 
gone  wrong.  Paper  estimates  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  belligerents  proved  worthless. 
They  had  been  too  much  concerned  with  an- 
cient history  or  theoretical  economics  and 
politics  to  study  attentively  the  past  two  cen- 
turies of  Prussian  history,  and  therefore  failed 
to  realize  not  only  what  was  coming,  but  to 
what  extent  Prussia's  present  strength  had 
its  roots  in  the  past. 

It  is  to  trace  these  origins  in  administra- 
tion and  diplomacy  that  Professor  J.  Ellis 
Barker,   one   of  the   few   historians   who   have 
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Ireally  studied  modern  Germany,  has  collected 
a  series  of  articles  written  for  the  English  re- 
views, under  the  title  of  "The  Foundations 
of  Germany."  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi  are 
not  the  originators  of  Prussian  policy  and 
militaristic  thought.  They  merely  reflect  in 
writing  a  course  of  action  for  which  the  Great 
Elector,  Frederick  William  I,  and  Frederick 
the  Great  were  responsible.  Prussia  owes  her 
position  in  the  world  largely  to  these  three 
men  and  to  Prince  Bismarck  because  with  the 
power  of  autocracy  they  were  able  to  estab- 
lish an  administration,  an  economic  system, 
and  a  military  power  that  gave  her  strength, 
wealth,  and  efficiency.  The  element  of  luck 
was  also  present,  for  Frederick  the  Great  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  losing  everything  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  several  mediocre  mon- 
archs  brought  Prussia  to  a  low  state. 

Can  a  democracy  attain  an  efficiency  of 
similar  power;  can  our  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion cope  with  absolutism  and  Kultur?  The 
war  will  decide.  There  are  dangers  inherent 
in  a  democracy — self-indulgence,  political  isms, 
pandering  to  the  mob.  But  republics  have 
shown  ability  to  overcome  these  and  to  trust 
sufficient  power  to  an  able  man  in  times  of 
crisis.  Switzerland  has  developed  efficiency, 
and  in  the  American  Civil  War  Lincoln  had 
the  powers  of  a  dictator.  None  the  less 
democracy  is  now  on  trial  and  the  grave  ques- 
tion is  whether  its  vices  can  be  eliminated  and 
efficiency  be  attained  without  sacrificing  the 
blessings  of  liberty. 

Professor  Barker's  studies  in  the  founda- 
tions of  German  education  and  national  char- 
acter are  illuminating  as  well  as  his  examina- 
tion of  the  relations  of  Germany  and  Turkey, 
of  German  colonial  expansion,  of  the  German 
army  and  general  staff,  and  his  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  the  war  is  keen  and  clear-sighted. 
This  latter  study  is  especially  interesting  for 
the  evident  comparisons  between  Frederick 
the  Great  and  William  II  for  points  of  simi- 
larity and  dissimilarity,  and  not  to  the  credit 
of  the  sagacity  and  statesmanship  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  publication  as  an  appendix  of  a 
number  of  the  important  writings  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  which  are  classed  as  state 
papers  and  which  are  seldom  accessible,  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  book.  J.  B.  L. 

The  Foundations  of  Germany.  By  J.  Ellis 
Barker.      New  York;    E.    P.    Dutton    &   Co.;    $2.50 

net. 


Public  Health  Nursing. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the 
evolution  of  the  nurse  from  a  state  of  well- 
meaning  incompetence  to  that  of  the  highly 
trained  specialist,  and  while  there  are  in- 
numerable books  on  the  science  of  nursing, 
we  have  waited  until  now  for  some  compre- 
hensive definition  of  the  duties  of  the  nurse 
that  shall  alike  do  full  justice  to  her  capaci- 
ties without  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  the 
doctor. 

Miss  Gardner  divides  her  book  into  three 
parts.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  Public 
Health  Nursing  Movement,  the  second  to 
Visiting  Nursing,  and  the  third  to  Special 
Branches  of  Public  Health  Nursing.  Her  ob- 
ject is  not  to  discuss  the  technical  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  trained  nurse,  but  rather  to 
indicate  the  frontiers  of  those  duties,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  nurse's  kowledge  and  ex- 
perience may  be  used  independently  of  the 
doctor,  the  efficacy  of  tact,  discretion,  and 
judgment,  and  the  degree  to  which  her  in- 
fluence may  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  In  other  words  we  have  a  gen- 
eral definition  of  the  nurse's  status  and  op- 
portunities, the  proper  sphere  of  her  efforts, 
her  attainments  in  the  technical  departments 
of  her  avocation,  and — perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  all — the  temperamental  and  moral 
qualifications  that  she  should  bring  to  her 
task. 

Public  Health  Nursing.  By  Mary  S.  Gardner. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.75. 


Greenmantle. 
Among  the  purely  imaginative  fiction  of  the 
war  this  powerful  story  must  be  assigned  to  a 
front  rank.  It  describes  the  adventures  of 
two  English  officers  and  an  American  in  their 
effort  to  discover  the  card  that  is  to  be  played 
by  German  agents  in  Turkey  in  order  to  in- 
cite the  Jehad,  or  Holy  War,  that  should 
unite  the  Mohammedan  world  against  the  Al- 
lied Powers.  The  three  men  travel  into  Tur- 
key by  different  routes,  and  the  reader  accom- 
panies the  hero,  Richard  Hannay,  disguised  as 
a  vindictive  Boer  from  South  Africa  through 
his  extraordinary  adventures  in  Germany  un- 
til at  last  he  keeps  the  rendezvous  with  his 
friends  in  Constantinople,  where,  it  may  be 
said,  the  real  and  tremendous  drama  begins. 
But  the  real  hero  of  the  story,  at  least  the 
most  interesting  of  its  characters,  is  the  Amer- 
ican, Mr.  Blenkiron,  with  his  iron  equa- 
nimity, his  eternal  games  of  patience  and 
his  dyspepsia.  Mr.  Blenkiron  is  safe  at 
home  again  in  America  with  a  duodenum  that 
is  at  last  behaving  itself,  but  he  still  plays 
patience  and  doubtless  ruminates  philo- 
sophically over  his  dramatic  experiences  as  a 
volunteer  member  of  the  British  Secret 
Service,    matching   his    wits   against   the    com- 


bined subtleties  of  Teuton  and  Turk.  The 
story,  as  has  been  said,  is  an  imaginative  one, 
but  there  is  not  an  improbable  incident  in  it. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  competent  piece  of  work 
and  as  interesting  as  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  been  written. 

Greenmantle.      By   John    Buchan.      New    York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company;    $1.35. 


Maria. 
We  have  already  heard  of  Maria  from  the 
facile  pen  of  Mrs.  John  Lane,  and  now  we 
have  this  peculiar  lady  immersed  in  war's 
alarms  and  anxious  to  "do  something"  for  her 
country,  even  though  it  he  only  to  keep  hens 
in  the  study,  and  to  "go  in  for  eggs"  for  the 
relief  of  the  nation.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  Marias,  patriotic,  silly,  and  inconse- 
quential, but  they  have  never  been  portrayed 
more  amusingly  than  in  this  series  of 
sketches.  There  are  a  number  of  clever  il- 
lustrations by  A.  H.  Fish. 

War  Phases  According  to  Maria.  By  Mrs. 
John  Lane.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1 
net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Educational  Review  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Easton,  Pennsylvania,  has  published  the 
analytical  index  to  volumes  26-50,  June,  1903, 
to  December,  1915,  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view, edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Florence  Howe  Hall  has  written  a  charming 
little  volume  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  (Harper  &  Brothers; 
50  cents  net).  Mrs.  Hall  describes  how  the 
poem  was  written,  how  it  was  amended  and 
received,  and  much  personal  history  of  that 
day. 

"Wood,  Wire,  and  Cardboard,"  by  J.  G. 
Adams  and  C.  A.  Elliott,  appears  in  Pitman's 
Handwork  Series  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1 
net).  It  is  intended  to  provide  teachers  with 
a  complete  course  of  composite  models  in 
which  the  use  of  combined  materials  is  intro- 
duced. It  is  of  the  most  practical  kind  and 
rich  in  illustrations. 

"Along  the  Pacific  by  Land  and  Sea,"  by 
C.  W.  Johnston  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  $1.25), 
contains  a  series  of  letters  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  written  for  the  Register  and  Leader  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  For  the  most  part  the 
letters  are  severely  practical,  and  it  must  be 
said  also  that  they  are  frequently  superficial 
and  commonplace. 

"My  Birth,"  by  Armenhouie  T.  Lamson 
(Macmillan  Company;  $1.25),  is  a  book  of 
remarkable  ingenuity  and  value.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  description  by  an  unborn  child 
of  its  own  pre-natal  growth^and  life,  and  it  is 
of  course  intended  as  a  hygienic  guide  to  par- 
ents. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
unexceptionable  in  tone. 

"It's  All  in  the  Day's  Work,"  by  Henry 
Churchill  King,  president  of  Oberlin  College 
(Macmillan  Company;  50  cents),  is  an  in- 
stiling incentive  to  accept  the  lot  awarded 
by  fate  and  to  place  the  vision  so  far  ahead 
upon  the  road  that  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers are  unnoticed.  The  little  book  is  a 
jewel  of  ethics  and  sanity. 

"The  Public  Defender,"  by  Mayer  C.  Gold- 
man, with  a  foreword  by  Justice  Wesley  O. 
Howard  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1),  is  a 
trenchant  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  defender  to  care  for  the  interests  of 
the  poor  who  are  accused  of  crimes.  No  one 
can  be  in  more  pitiful  plight,  more  helpless, 
than  the  poor  man  in  prison.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  no  chance  against  the  array  of  his 
enemies.  He  is  immured,  says  Justice  How- 
ard, beyond  human  reach.  The  book  is  well 
worth  attention  by  those  interested  in  the  re- 
form  of  the   law. 


New  Books  Received. 
"Limpy."        By      William      Johnston.        Boston: 
Little,    Erown    &    Co.;    $1.35. 

A  story  of  a  boy  who  felt  neglected. 

The    Stars    in    Their    Courses.      By    Hilda    M. 
Sharp.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 
A   novel. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Taxation.  By  C. 
B.  Fillebrown.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

How  the  land  question  lias  become  the  rent  ques- 
tion. 

A  Student  in  Arms.  By  Donald  Hankey. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Essays  and   sketches  by   a  man   in    the  trenches. 

The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1916  and  the  Year- 
book of  the  American  Short  Story.  Edited  by 
Edward  J.  O'Brien.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.;    $1.50. 

The  second  annual  volume. 

The  Return  to  Mutton.     By  Jaincs  N.   Rosen- 
berg.     New    York:    Mitchell    Kcnnerley. 
A    play. 

Via  Pacis.  By  Harold  F.  McCormick.  Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  60  cents. 

A  suggestion  of  terms  of  peace. 

The    Fight     for    the     Republic.       By     Rossi ter 

Johnson.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50. 

A    narrative    of    the    more    noteworthy   events    in 
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Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
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the    War    of    Secession,    presenting    the    great    con- 
test in  its  dramatic  aspects. 

The     Gay     Life.      By     Kehle     Howard.      New 
York:    John    Lane   Company;    $1.30. 
A    novel. 

Our     Next-Door      Neighbors.       By      Belle      K. 
Maniates.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A   novel. 

The     Middle     Pasture.      By     Malhildc     Biibro. 
Boston:    Small,   Maynard  &   Co.;    $1.25. 
A    novel. 

School-Day  Philosophy.     By  K.  G.  Cholmcley- 
Jones.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  50  cents. 
Small   essays  on  character  building. 

The  Adventures  of  the  U  202.  By  Baron 
Spiegel  von  und  zu  Peckelshehn.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company;   $1. 

The  story  of  a  German  submarine  captain. 

In  Canada's  Wonderful  Northland.  By  W. 
Tees  Curran  and  H.  A.  Calkins,  B.  Sc.  New 
York:   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $2.50. 

A  story  of  eight  months  of  travel. 

In     Sunpay's     Tent.      By     Lewis     Woriliington 
Smith.      Boston:   Four   Seas   Company;   50  cents. 
"The  sinner's  struggle  to  the  light." 

Fundamental   Questions.      By  Henry   Churchill 
King.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 
A    discussion    of   religious    problems. 

The  Celtic  Dawn.  By  Lloyd  R.  Morris.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 

A  presentation  of  the  recent  Irish  literary 
movement. 

Getting  Together.  By  Ian  Hay.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;   50  cents. 

A  war  talk  between  an  American  and  an  Eng- 
lishman. 

The    Ukoken    Wing.      By   Sarojini    Naidu.     New 
York:  John   Lane  Company;    $1.25. 
A    volume   of  verse. 

Nine  Puems  from  a  ValETTjDINAMXN.      By  Don- 
aid    Evans.      Philadelphia;    Nicholas  L.    Brown;   $1. 
A    volume   of  verse. 

Afternoon.     By  Emile  Verhacren 
John  Lane  Company:  $1. 
A    volume   of   verse. 
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"OUR   MRS.  MCCHESNEY." 

Keen-witted  and  ever-vigilant  are  the  men 
who  guide  the  dramatic  destinies  of  America. 
They  had  to  find  a  new  dramatic  vehicle  for 
Rose  Stahl,  and  they  found  it  all  but  ready  to 
hand  and  absolutely  fitted  to  their  purpose. 
For  Emma  McChesney  is  so  adaptable  to  Rose 
Stahl's  methods  that  one  would  almost  swear 
that  Edna  Ferber  had  the  actress  in  mind 
when  she  wrote  the  famous  McChesney  stories. 
Yet  I  doubt  not  that  when  the  well-known 
series  began  their  creator  never  thought  of 
the  stage.  The  stories  made  their  way.  All 
magazine  readers  more  or  less  know  who 
Edna  Ferber  and  her  popular  creation  are. 
The  name  of  Emma  McChesney  is  almost  a 
household  word.  And  so  we  have  "Our  Mrs. 
McChesney."'  The  title  is  a  good  one.  It 
tells  much  in  little:  a  mercantile  background, 
a  trusted  employee  who  is  married  and  there- 
fore has  potentialities  in  the  way  of  mother- 
hood. And,  to  those  familiar  with  the  Edna 
Ferber  stories,  it  is  an  invitation  and  a  lure. 
It  is  inevitable,  of  course,  that  there  should 
be  some  suggestion  of  "Maggie  Pepper"  in  it, 
since  in  both  plays  Rose  Stahl  is  the  pro- 
tagonist, playing  her  part  as  a  woman  man- 
ager of  parts  in  a  big  store  devoted  to  the 
exploitation  of  woman's  gear.  But  we  also 
think  of  ''Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  and  even 
of  "Hit-the-Trail  HolHday."  That  cheerful 
comedy,  it  will  be  remembered,  opened  in 
the  village  barber  shop.  "Our  Mrs.  McChes- 
ney" has  its  opening  phases  in  a  countrv- 
town  hostelry  full  of  traveling  salesmen. 

I  found  the  first  act  the  most  amusing  and 
entertaining,  partly  because  of  the  diverting 
series  of  characters  that  kept  arriving  and  de- 
parting, partly  because  it  gave  us  some  en- 
lightenment as  to  the  excitements  of  life  on 
the  road,  and  partly  because  of  a  certain 
realism  of  treatment  that  was,  of  course, 
pleasantly  leavened  by  comedy. 

The  Rose  Stahl  '"sob  stuff"  did  not  come  on 
until  the  end  of  the  act.  I  confess  to  being 
brutally  indifferent  to  the  Rose  Stahl  "sob 
stuff."  I  prefer  the  actress  in  her  comedy 
moods.  But  somehow  her  managers  have  al- 
ways settled  down  fixedly  to  the  belief  that 
she  must  bring  tears  to  eyes  unused  to  weep, 
and  Emma  McChesney 's  affairs  are  exactly 
suited  to  Rose  Stahl's  double  capacity.  Just 
as  "The  Chorus  Lady"  had  a  troublesome 
little  sister  and  "Maggie  Pepper"  a  niece 
whose  affairs  were  very  worrying,  so  Emma 
McChesney  is  provided  with  a  son  who  shows 
signs  in  the  first  act  of  being  rather  a  weak 
sister.  Fortunately  the  sobs,  or  the  occasion 
for  them,  did  not  arrive  until  nearly  at  the 
fall  of  the  first-act  curtain.  Up  to  that  time 
we  were  allowed  to  cultivate  the  diverting  so- 
ciety of  the  various  "Ours";  Beauty  Blair,  Sid 
Fraser,  and  Fat  Ed  Meyer;  to  see  these  in- 
dividuals brighten  at  the  sight  of  a  passing 
pretty  girl  as  they  sat  in  the  office  of  the 
Sloane  House,  their  chairs  drawn  up  in  line 
close  to  a  presumable  plate-glass  window  and 
appreciatively  eyed  the  passing  fair  one. 
Here  again  was  a  reminder.  It  recalled  the 
quarantine-imprisoned  characters  of  "Seven 
Days,"  when  they  all  stood  in  a  row  on  the 
roof  and  earnestly  surveyed  an  imaginary  au- 
tomobile which  passed  by  bearing  friends  and 
acquaintances   in  enviable   freedom. 

In  the  second  act  the  audience  is  let  into 
some  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  T.  A.  Buck 
Featherloom  Petticoat  Company.  There  is  a 
lot  of  bustle,  and  going  and  coming  of  buyers, 
salesmen,  and  employees  in  various  capacities. 
And  all  the  time  financial  trouble  is  looming 
in  the  background.  Also  there  is  a  faint  cold 
fear  in  the  sympathetic  bosoms  of  Emma  Mc- 
Chesney's  appreciators  that  Jack  McChesney's 
threatened  weakness  of  the  first  act  is  going 
to  turn  out  to  be  a  confirmed  quantity. 

The  mechanism  of  the  play  becomes  rather 
more  patent,  as  well  as  its  essential  light- 
ness. True,  it  is  a  comedy.  But  the  roots 
of  comedy  are.  or  should  be,  planted  in 
serious  things.  Business  competition,  threat- 
ened financial  disaster,  and  an  underlying  un- 
easiness as  to  the  ethics  of  one's  only  and 
beloved  son  are  serious  enough  in  all  con- 
science. Still  there  is  too  great  a  suggestion 
of  artifice  in  the  way  the  various  elements  of 
the  McChesney  stories  are  welded  into  dra- 
matic unity.  That,  of  course,  is  inevitable. 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  have  done  pretty 
we  ,  Edna  Ferber  and  George  V.  Hobart,  who 
—  e  latter,  I  mean — no  doubt  did  the  lion's 
in  contriving  a  dramatic  frame  tor 
nima  McChesney. 


Probably  confirmed  cultivators  of  the  Mc- 
Chesney stories  will  recognize  much  of  the 
dialogue,  just  as  confirmed  appreciators  of  the 
comedienne  will  recognize  the  familiar  inflec- 
tions of  her  voice.  Although,  perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  the  lack  of  them,  since  Rose  Stahl  culti- 
vates a  sort  of  melancholy-humorous  mono- 
tone. She  has  an  admirable  voice  for  that 
sort  of  dialogue;  the  kind,  I  mean,  that  is 
dryly  and  uninsistentiy  humorous.  She  never 
raises  it;  has,  rather,  a  tendency  to  sink  it. 
But  every  syllable  reaches  us.  How  she  man- 
ages to  convey  so  much  humorous  suggestion 
in  accents  so  carefully  monotoned  1  can  not 
say.  But  there  it  is.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  slight,  almost  imperceptible 
tremor  of  the  voice  that  one  notices  both  in 
the  actress's  pathetic  and  humorous  moods 
that  does  the  business.  For  the  business  is 
done,  and  although  I  admit  to  remaining  un- 
moved by  Miss  Stanl's  pathos,  I  can  not  but 
commend  the  quietness  with  which  she 
achieves  it. 

If  I  were  she,  however,  I  would  pray  that 
my  next  vehicle  would  be  something  as  dif- 
ferent as  her  kind  of  talent  will  allow,  other- 
wise they  will  get  her  fixed  in  a  mould  from 
which  she  will  find  it  difficult  to  release  her- 
self. She  is  a  woman  of  magnetism.  The 
public  is  attached  to  her.  She  is  blest  with 
the  gift  of  humor,  and  genuinely  humorous 
actresses  are  not  any  too  common.  Yet  none 
of  these  gifts  shines  with  quite  their  pristine 
brightness,  it  seems  to  me,  because  she  has 
been  kept  in  something  of  a  groove. 

A  very  large  and  carefully  trained  company 
represents  the  numerous  characters  necessary 
to  a  proper  presentation  of  the  piece.  A 
careful  selection  of  types  is  evidenced  by  the 
natural  fitness  of  the  various  players  for  the 
roles.  It  is  not  so  much  cases  of  individual 
talent  as  collective  fitness  and  managerial 
thoroughness.  The  piece  is  well  put  on,  in 
every  way,  and  those  phases  of  American  life 
which  it  represents  finds  a  ready,  a  sympa- 
thetic, and  an  amused  response  from  the  pub- 
lic that  knows  and  appreciates  Rose  Stahl's 
line  of  work. 


TAMAKI   MIURA   IN   "IRIS." 

For  the  second  time  I  have  seen  and  heard 
Tamaki  Miura,  the  Japanese  prima  donna, 
carry  the  leading  role  in  one  of  the  mag- 
nificent Boston-National  Opera  performances, 
and  again  I  find  that  the  tiny  Nipponese 
singer  is  a  wonderfully  vitalizing  factor  in 
opera.  Somehow  or  other  in  her  presence 
the  rigid  conventions  that  rule  in  operatic 
performances  are  swept  away.  One  might 
think  there  would  be  some  incongruity  in 
mingling  anything  so  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable as  Eastern  and  Western  singers  in  one 
cast  But  since  in  both  operas  Mme.  Miura 
was  representing  a  Japanese  heroine  she 
largely  assisted  in  making  us  accept  as  Jap- 
anese all  the  singers  surrounding  her  who 
were  supposed  to  be  so.  In  "'Iris"  the  story 
is  purely  Japanese.  Iris  is  a  lovely  child 
"standing  with  reluctant  feet,"  and  devoted  to 
her  blind  father,  her  dolls,  and  her  flowers. 
Life  is  to  her  all  joy  until  Osaka,  a  Japanese 
nobleman,  struck  by  her  flower-like  beauty, 
pays  Kyoto,  a  dive-keeper,  to  carry  her  off. 
Kyoto  brings  a  puppet-show  to  her  garden, 
and  the  child-woman,  wondering,  excited,  and 
enchanted  by  the  puppet  drama,  is  reft  from 
the  side  of  her  blind  father  and  carried  away 
to  the  Yoshiwara. 

In  the  gilded  splendor  in  which  she  wakes, 
the  innocence  and  childishness  of  Iris  antago- 
nizes her  amorous  admirer,  but  fails  to  con- 
vince her  blind  father,  who  is  led  by  friends 
to  the  spot  and  finds,  as  he  believes,  that  his 
pure  lily  is  smirched  by  the  mud  of  impurity. 
He  curses  her,  and  the  distraught  child 
throws  herself  from  the  window  into  the 
sewer  below,  which  bears  her  to  waste  places 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  city.  There  she 
dies  as  the  dawn  warms  the  earth  that  had 
olfered  her  so  many  innocent  joys. 

Mascagni's  score  is  of  great  beauty.  This 
composer,  who  so  unerringly  contrived  au- 
thentic tone-paintings  of  earthly  passions  in 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  has  given  us,  in 
"Iris,"  music  characterized  by  spiritual  eleva- 
tion. But  it  is  not  austere,  for  it  contains  all 
the  melodic  charm  and  bewitching  Italian 
beauty  that  the  sensuous  Latin  alone  knows 
how    to    bestow. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  an  overture  the 
opera  opens  with  a  long  and  beatiful  prelude 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  passing  of  night 
and  the  coming  of  dawn.  It  closes  with  a 
magnificent  "Hymn  to  the  Sun,"  sung  off- 
stage  by   the   chorus. 

The  scene,  which  is  set  with  all  the  artistic 
beauty  that  we  are  trained  to  expect  in  the 
Boston-National,  shows  us  the  cottage  and 
garden  of  Cieco  and  Iris,  who  presently  ap- 
pears leading  her  father,  tending  her  garden, 
and  playing  with  her  dolls.  Thither,  *  also, 
Kyoto  brings  his  puppet-show,  and  the  tiny 
being  vibrates  like  a  harp  to  the  emotions  of 
wonder,  terror,  and  delight  aroused  by  tlie 
mimic  play. 

Mme.  Miura  is  really  quite  a  remarkable 
actress.  In  "Madama  Butterfly"  she  gave  a 
touching  picture  of  humble,  devoted  love  and 


passionate  fidelity.  In  "Iris"  she  is  wonder- 
fully childlike  and  innocent.  Her  emotions 
seem  to  come  and  go  with  the  readiness  of 
a  child's,  and  with  all  the  happy  abandon 
characteristic  of  extreme  youth.  Her  happy 
smile,  her  fluttering  movements,  her  quick, 
vivid  sensibility,  how  prettily  they  were  in 
evidence.  After  seeing  this  vibrantly  expres- 
sive little  being  in  the  role  I  feel  that  never 
again  could  I  respond  freely  to  the  charm  of 
the  opera  with  an  Occidental  singer  appear- 
ing as  "Iris." 

In  the  interior  scene  at  the  house  in  the 
Yoshiwara,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  setting 
of  distinctive  beauty,  berth  of  coloring  and 
design,  Mme.  Miura  had  a  long  and  taxing 
scene  in  which  the  innocence  of  Iris  is 
shocked  and  shamed  by  the  advances  of  her 
dissolute  admirer.  This  is  the  scene  which 
culminates  in  Iris's  leap  to  death,  when  Cieco 
curses  her.  Preceding  these  more  dramatic 
motives  is  the  artless  pleasure  of  the  unsus- 
pecting little  maid  over  the  dolls  and  the  rich 
robes  that  they  offer  her.  In  this  respect  we 
had  a  feast  of  color.  The  golden  walls,  deco- 
rated with  Oriental  designs,  were  a  back- 
ground to  the  most  exotic  and  splendidly  be- 
decked little  figure  that  we  have  ever  seen  in 
opera,  and  not  a  motion,  a  gesture,  nor  a 
silver  note  that  poured  from  her  little  throat 
but .  was  stamped  with  the  authority  con 
ferred  by  inspired  artistry.  As  in  "Madama 
Butterfly"  so  in  "Iris,"  Mme.  Miura  acts  with 
her  whole  body.  Her  tiny  feet,  the  very  tilt 
of  her  heels,  are  as  essential  as  her  hands 
in  expressing  emotion.  The  voice  that  issues 
from  such  a  tiny  shape  must  of  necessity  be 
light,  or  almost  so,  in  volume.  But  its  tones 
are  so  pure  and  true  and  so  colored  and 
warmed  by  the  feeling  it  so  beautifully  ex- 
presses that  one  thinks  of  it  as  a  dramatic 
soprano. 

The  general  cast  was,  of  course,  of  sur- 
passing merit.  Tovia  Kittay's  limpid  tenor 
and  Thomas  Chalmers'  fine  baritone  were  re- 
inforced in  both  cases  by  the  histrionic  abili- 
ties of  their  possessors,  and  Virgilio  Lazzari's 
impersonation  of  Cieco  was  movingly  sung 
and   acted  with   pathos. 

In  fact,  the  performance  in  its  entirety  is 
entirely  removed  from  operatic  grooves.  The 
work,  so  fresh,  novel,  touching,  and  beautiful, 
inspires  the  singers  to  their  best  endeavors, 
an  influence  which  the  presence  of  a  prima 
donna  so  preeminently  adapted  to  the  leading 
role   still   further  heightens. 

Roberto  Moranzoni,  who  is  the  leader-in- 
chief,  is  a  dynamic  conductor,  and,  with  the 
singers,  received  delighted  recognition  from 
an  immense,  gorgeous,  gold-plated,  be- 
diamonded,  be-brocaded,  and  highly  decora- 
tive audience. 


CAVALIERI  AND  MURATORE. 

Evidently  Mr.  Frank  W.  Healy  had  a 
bigger  catch  than  some  of  us  realized  in  the 
shape  of  Lina  Cavalieri  and  Lucien  Muratore. 
An  immense  audience  assembled  in  the  Expo- 
sition Auditorium  on  the  occasion  of  their 
Sunday  concert ;  an  assemblage  large  enough 
to  make  even  the  vast  spaces  of  the  audi- 
torium look  populous.  There  must  have  been 
from  sixty-five  hundred  to  seven  thousand 
people  present. 

There  was  a  perceptible  thrill  in  the  air, 
due  in  part  to  war  sympathies,  for  the  au- 
dience, which  was  of  a  markedly  Latin  cast, 
was  strongly  pro-Ally  in  its  sentiments,  and 
Muratore  is  on  a  furlough  from  bis  service 
in  the   trenches. 

Muratore  opened  the  ball,  after  the  pianist, 
M.  Jacques  Pintel,  had  soothed  our  souls 
with  a  Hungarian  rhapsody,  and  in  spite  of 
introducing  displeasing  falsetto  notes  in  what 
should  be  crescendo  passages  demonstrated  the 
possession  of  a  full-bodied,  beautiful  tenor 
voice,  and  the  ability'  to  charge  its  lusciously 
sweet  tones  with  the  emotional  fervor  so  dear 
to  the  Latins.  Muratore  made  an  immediate 
hit.  So  much  so  that  the  audience  during  the 
ensuing  concert  virtually  held  him  up  for 
numerous  encores.  That  they  were  granted 
willingly  and  lavishly  showed  that  the  singer 
was  aware  that  the  bond  speedily  established 
between  himself  and  his  audience  was  charged 
with    an   electric   current   of   racial   sympathy. 

Mme.  Cavalieri's  vocal  abilities  do  not  rank 
equally  with  those  of  her  husband.  She  has 
some  beautiful  notes  in  the  lower  register, 
but  her  voice,  which  seems  to  be  a  natural 
mezzo,  has  not  actual  beauty  of  tone.  She 
sings  with  style,  shows  grace,  experience,  and 
ease  as  a  public  vocalist,  but  the  warm, 
sensuous  beauty  of  Muratore's  voice  is  absent 
from  hers.  Also  the  emotional  fervor  is 
lacking  to  her  temperament.  She  has  all  the 
beauty  that  is  claimed  for  her;  a  cameo-like 
delicacy  of  feature,  beautiful  Italian  eyes  and 
coloring,  a  light,  girlishly  slender  and  ele- 
gantly proportioned  figure,  a  lovely  and  trans- 
forming smile,  and  a  graceful  stage  presence. 
Her  woman's  charm  showed  in  her  graceful 
and  grateful  acceptance  of  the  applause,  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  graceful  ease 
with  which  she  accomplished  the  numerous 
embarrassingly  long  transits  across  the.  vast 
stage. 

The  twain  sang  several  daets — the  majority 


if  not  all  of  their  offerings  were  in  French — 
and  pleased  their  audience  greatly  by  the  old- 
fashioned  simplicity  of  several  of  them ; 
notably  the  "Au  clair  de  la  lune,"  the  song 
founded  on  the  infidelity  of  Columbine  and 
the  harshness  of  Pierrot,  winch  Du  Maurier, 
either  in  "Trilby"  or  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  I  for- 
get which,  so  praised  for  its  dramatic  quality. 
The  close  of  the  concert  brought  the  thrill. 
Some  men's  voices  called  for  "La  Marseil- 
laise,"" and  Muratore,  his  wife  standing  by  his 
side  mute  but  full  of  sympathy,  sang  it  with 
a  fire  and  a  passion  that  started  a  tempest  of 
shouts  among  an  audience  that  had  risen  in  a 
great,  spontaneous,  almost  unanimous  wave  of 
patriotic  recognition  when  the  opening  meas- 
ures of  the  inspiring  chant  were  played. 

Josephine    Hakt   Phele^. 


Granville  Barker. 
Granville  Barker,  English  playwright  and 
noted  producer,  will  be  in  San  Francisco  next 
week.  It  was  only  a  season  or  two  ago  that 
his  unconventional  presentations  of  plays  in 
New  York  attracted  attention,  among  them 
"The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife." 
This  breaking  away  from  old  standards  was 
already  known  to  London,  since  Granville 
Barker  astonished  the  theatre  world  with 
Shakespeare  in  a  new  guise  and  a  remarkable 
production  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
Besides  representing  radical  tendencies  in  the 
latest  development  of  the  theatre,  he  is  of 
course  known  as  the  author  of  many  plays 
and  as  the  most  distinguished  producer  of 
T.-rnard  Shaw.  In  this  city  he  will  speak  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Drama  League  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Palace  Hotel  on  the  evening 
of  M:.rch  7th.  His  subject  will  be  "Why 
Worry  with  Art  ?" 


The  practical  results  of  the  campaign  begun 
last  year  to  organize  boys'  and  girls'  agri- 
cultural clubs  in  the  Philippines  are  being 
shown  in  Bulacan  Province.  Information  re- 
ceived at  the  bureau  of  education  shows  that 
twenty-seven  of  these  clubs  are  already  organ- 
ized with   an  enrollment  of  302. 


A   RESTAURANT 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  Blue  Paradise"  at  the  Cort. 

One  of  the  most  successful  musical  plays 
of  recent  years  is  "The  Blue  Paradise,"  which 
was  seen  in  New  York  last  season  at  the 
Casino  and  ran  there  for  a  year  and  a  halt 
because  of  its  unusual  popularity.  It  opens 
at  the  Cort  Monday  night,  March  5th. 

"The  Blue  Paradise"  was  Americanized  by 
Edgar  Smith  from  a  Viennese  operetta  writ- 
ten by  the  author  of  "The  Merry  Widow," 
Leo  Stein.  The  music  is  by  Edmund  Eysler 
and  the  lyrics  by  Herbert  Reynolds.  The 
scenes  are  all  laid  in  Vienna,  although  there 
are  American  characters  in  the  play,  and  it 
takes  its  title  from  the  name  of  the  inn  sup- 
posedly located  in  the  Austrian  capital. 

The  principal  characters  are  Rudolph 
Stoeger  and  his  three  boon  companions, 
Joseph  Stransky,  Hans  Walter,  and  Justus 
Hempel.  They  are  constant  visitors  at  the 
Blue  Paradise  Inn,  and  spend  so  much  of 
their  time  there  in  idleness  that  Rudolph's 
father,  a  wealthy  gentleman,  decides  that  it 
would  be  best  for  his  son  to  leave  Austria. 
So  he  is  sent  to  far-off  America  to  make  his 
own  fortune.  Rudolph  secretly  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Mizzi,  a  flower-girl  at  the  Blue 
Paradise  Inn,  and  he  promises  to  return  to 
her  when  he  accomplishes  bis  purpose  in  the 
strange  land. 

It  is  twenty-four  years  later,  when,  after 
accumulating  a  fortune  in  Chicago,  Rudolph 
revisits  his  former  home  with  the  idea  of 
again  seeing  his  old  sweetheart.  On  arriving 
in  Vienna  he  meets  his  former  companions, 
only  to  find  that  they  have  aged  and  are  not 
the  same  as  they  used  to  be.  Rudolph  hopes 
to  see  the  flower-girl  as  she  was,  forgetting 
that  she,  too,  must  have  aged,  and  is  aston- 
ished when  she  appears  before  him,  but  it 
soon  develops  that  it  is  not  she  at  all,  but 
her  daughter.  Her  mother  had  married  one 
of  his  former  friends.  Rudolph  consoles  him- 
self by  marrying  the  widow  of  his  former 
partner  in  America,  a  breezy  lady  from  Chi- 
cago, and  all  ends  happily  as  it  should  in  a 
properly  conducted  musical  comedy. 

The  Messrs.  Shubert  have  provided  an  ex- 
cellent cast  for  "The  Blue  Paradise,"  includ- 
ing John  E.  Young,  Robert  G.  Pitkin,  Shep 
Camp,  Fred  Harten,  George  Everett,  Sam 
Hearn,  Helen  Eley,  Arnold  Grazer,  Madeline 
Nash,  and  Louise  Kelley. 


Rose  Stahl  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

One  of  the  most  laughable  situations  in 
"Our  Mrs.  McChesney,"  the  play  in  which 
Rose  Stahl  is  scoring  such  a  hit  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  is  when  Myrtle,  a  girl  from 
the  work  room,  is  called  upon  to  act  as  model 
and  exhibit  the  balloon  petticoat  which  is  the 
creation  of  Emma  McChesney.  Myrtle  pos- 
sesses the  New  York  East  Side  slouch  and  on 
her  the  petticoat  certainly  looks  freakish. 
When  asked  if  she  must  slouch  as  she  does 
Myrtle  says  its  not  her  fault  if  she  is  wil- 
lowy, and  by  this  time  the  audience  is  con- 
vulsed with  laughter. 

Although  there  are  many  humorous  inci- 
dents and  situations  in  "Our  Mrs.  McChes- 
ney," yet  the  theme  of  the  play  is  mother 
love,  and  there  are  several  emotional  scenes  in 
which  Miss  Stahl  shows  she  is  an  artist  to 
her  very'  finger-tips.  Miss  Stahl  is  supported 
by  a  large  and  capable  company.  Edna 
Ferber.  who  wrote  the  McChesney  stories,  is 
great  for  "types,"  and  these  have  been  finely- 
reproduced  on  the  stage  in  this  latest  Ameri- 
can play.  The  second  and  last  week  of  the 
engagement  begins  Monday,  March  5th. 


The  New  Bill  »t  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  a  splendid  and 
well-balanced  bill  for  next  week. 

Claude  Gillingwater,  assisted  by  Miss  Julie 
Heme  and  his  own  company,  will  appear  in 
Reginald  Barlow's  punch  playlet,  "The  Frame- 
Up,"  which  grips  from  its  very  beginning  and 
tightens  its  hold  throughout.  A  decided 
twist  at  the  finish  furnishes  a  complete  sur- 
prise. While  "The  Frame-Up"  is  dramatic 
throughout  it  is  rife  with  comedy,  one  laugh 
following  on  the  heel  of  another.  As  James 
Gregory,  a  millionaire,  Mr.  Gillingwater  is 
given  ample  scope  to  display  his  great  talent 
and  to  maintain  his  reputation  as  one  of 
America's  most  gifted  and  most  finished 
actors. 

The  Misses  Campbell,  pretty  girls  plente- 
ously  endowed  with  charm  and  vocal  ability, 
will  be  heard  in  songs  which  for  the  most 
part  are  their  own  composition  and  which 
have  proved  extraordinarily  successful  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  vogue  of  "You're  as  Dear  to 
Me  as  Dixie  Was  to  Lee." 

Pat  Barrett  is  as  distinguished  in  his  line 
as  Harry  Lauder  is  in  his  and  his  songs  aic 
just  as  much  a  part  of  him.  He  is  appro- 
priately described  as  a  singer  of  unusual 
songs.  All  his  numbers  are  of  the  story 
variety  and  their  lyrics  are  exceptionally 
catchy. 

Frank  Wilson  merits  the  title  of  the  Cycling 
Genius,  for  his  control  of  a  bicycle  is  simply 
marvelous.  The  startling  feature  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's performance  is  the  great  number  of 
feats  he  performs  while  riding  backward  with 


his  hands  off  the  bars.  A  great  charm  of  his 
act  is  its  novelty. 

Florenz  Tempest  and  Marion  Sunshine  in 
"A  Broadway  Bouquet"  and  Flanagan  and  Ed- 
wards in  "Off  and  On"  will  also  be  included 
in  the  bill. 

Dorothy  Jardon,  the  beautiful  Broadway- 
star,  will  be  heard  in  new  songs. 

Owing  to  a  numerously  expressed  wish  the 
Greater  Morgan  Dancers  will  he  retained  for 
another  week. 

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
.  The  announcement  that  Bob  Fitzsimmons, 
"Champion  of  All  Champions,"  assisted  by 
his  son,  Bobby,  Jr.,  is  to  appear  here  next 
week  as  the  headline  attraction  at  the  Pan- 
tages  Theatre  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting 
to  many  of  the  patrons  of  this  playhouse. 
He  gives  a  very  interesting  little  talk  cover- 
ing his  career  and  advent  into  the  prize-ring, 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  three-round  bout 
with  Bobby,  Jr.,  "the  coming  heavyweight 
champion   of   the   world." 

A  musical  farce,  "Mr.  Chaser,"  is  billed  as 
the  extra  added  feature.  The  scene  repre- 
sents a  summer  hotel  with  girls  as  bellboys, 
and  the  principal  guest  an  old  fossil,  Mr. 
Chaser,  who  has  a  weakness  for  "wine, 
women,  and  song."  The  cast  is  headed  by  the 
distinguished  character  comedian,  George 
Leonard,  whose  portrayal  of  the  eccentric  old 
roue  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  he  is  ad- 
mirably assisted  by  the  Chesliegh  Sisters,  who 
have  congenial  roles.  "Mr.  Chaser"  also  con- 
tains a  number  of  attractive  and  vivacious 
young  misses  who  can  really  sing  and  dance. 

Anthony  and  Mack  are  a  clever  pair  of 
comedian  entertainers  and  are  said  to  be  real 
laugh -provokers. 

Sol  and  Leslie  Berns  appear  in  a  very- 
clever  talking,   singing,   and  dancing  act. 

"The  Chinese  Castles,"  Joe  Chong  Haw 
and  Rosie  Yuen  Moey,  present  a  very  novel 
dancing  and  singing  act.  These  two  artists 
give  a  very  graceful  exhibition  of  a  series  of 
new  and  bewildering  dancing  steps. 

Mahoney  and  Auburn,  club  manipulators, 
are  also  included  in  the  bill. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  absorbing  picture 
serial,  "The  Secret  Kingdom,"  will  be  the 
screen  attraction. 

Josef  Hofmann  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
"Super-master  of  the  piano"  is  a  title  aptly 
applied  to  Josef  Hofmann,  the  great  Polish 
musician,  who  will  give  two  concerts  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  this  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  4th,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
11th.  Hofmann's  art  is  supreme,  and  in  the 
present  generation  at  least  he  has  not  been 
excelled  by  any  artist  on  bis  instrument.  His 
appearance  here  last  year,  when  he  came  as 
soloist  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, simply  electrified  his  audiences,  and 
on  all  previous  visits  Hofmann  has  firmly  es- 
tablished himself  here  as  the  peer  of  any  and 
all  pianists.  Students  of  music  look  upon 
Hofmann's  visits  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  musical  education.  His  is  a  work  of 
positive  authority,  and  his  interpretations  of 
anything  he  plays  absolutely  standard.  The 
wonderful  programmes  that  he  will  give  here 
on  this  visit  will  serve  to  crowd  the  Columbia 
for  both  concerts.  Musician  and  layman  alike 
succumb  to  his  extraordinary  art  and  ability. 
On  this  Sunday  he  will  play  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  major Each-D'Albert 

Gavotte GIuck-Brahms 

Intermezzo,    B    minor    (from    "Davidsbundler") ; 

Symphonic    Studies    Schumann 

Prelude,  No.  25,  C  sharp  minor;  Nocturne,  op. 
55,  No.  2,  E  flat  major;  Valse,  op.  64,  No.  3, 
A  flat  major;  Sonata  in  B  minor,  op.  58.. Chopin 

East  and   West;   The  Sanctuary Dvorsky 

Prelude  in    C  sharp  minor Rachmaninoff 

L'Ocean   Tranquil    Scriabine 

Venezia    e    Napoli Liszt 

For  his  last  concert  Hofmann  will  give  the 
favorite  "Moonlight"  Sonata  of  Beethoven, 
three  old  Dutch  folk  songs  from  the  Roentgen 
collection,  transcribed  for  piano  by  Hofmann 
himself,  Mendelssohn's  Rondo  Cappriccioso, 
the  Liszt  transcription  of  Wagner's  "Tann- 
hauser"  overture,  Godowsky's  arrangement  of 
Johann  Strauss'  "Die  Fledermaus,"  a  different 
Chopin  group,  and  a  number  of  other  selec- 
tions. 

The  box-offices  for  Hofmann  tickets  are 
maintained  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and 
Kohler  &  Chase's  and  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
On  concert  days  tickets  can  be  had  at  the 
theatre  box-office  after  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Louis  Persinger,  the  distinguished  concert- 
master  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, will  again  be  soloist  at  the  concert 
to  be  given  next  Sunday  afternoon,  March  4th, 
at  the  Cort,  Alfred  Hertz  conducting.  The 
programme  rendered  on  Friday,  as  the  first 
event  of  the  tenth  pair  of  regular  symphonies, 
will  be  repeated.  Persinger  will  play  the 
Brahms  Concerto  in  D  major. 

Additional  interest  attaches  to  the  perform- 
ances of  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley's  "New  Eng- 
land" Symphony  through  the  presence  here 
of    the    composer.      Mr.    Kelley    came    to    San 


Francisco  from  the  East  in  order  to  hear  the 
first  presentations  in  the  West  of  his  new 
work.  He  is  greatly  interested  in  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Hertz  and  his  superb  organization. 

The  "New  England"  Symphony  is  a  work 
typically  American  in  its  themes  and  inspira- 
tion, but  possessed  of  a  dignity  and  authority 
in  its  workmanship  that  render  it  worthy  to 
take  a  position  of  distinction  beside  the  master 
works  written  in  this  form. 

The  third  "Leonore"  overture  will  be  the 
remaining  offering  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  ninth  "Pop"  concert  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  is  announced  for  Sunday  after- 
noon, March  11th,  at  the  Cort.  Apparently 
the  delightful  feasts  of  light  music  given  at 
previous  "Pop"  affairs  have  far  from  ex- 
hausted Mr.  Hertz'  ingenuity  in  arranging 
programmes  that  are  quite  as  acceptable  to 
those  with  a  technical  knowledge  of  music  as 
those  who  are  seeking  only  the  obviously 
melodious  in  instrumental  effects. 

These  will  be  the  numbers  at  the  ninth 
"Pop" :  "Unfinished  Symphony,"  Schubert : 
"Euryanthe"  overture,  Weber ;  "Kamarins- 
kaja,"  Glinka ;  "Damnation  of  Faust"  selec- 
tions,  Berlioz  ;   "Blue  Danube"  valse,   Strauss. 

The  prices  for  the  affair  will  range  from 
25  cents  to  $1,  as  is  usual,  and  tickets  may 
now  be  had  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Julian  Eltinge  in  "Cousin  Lucy." 
Julian  Eltinge,  one  of  the  world's  most  pop- 
ular stage  artists,  comes  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre for  two  weeks,  commencing  with  Monday 
evening,  March  12th,  when  he  will  be  seen  in 
his  newest  musical-comedy  success,  "Cousin 
Lucy,"  which  was  written  for  him  by  Charles 
Klein.  In  this  comedy,  as  in  its  predecessor, 
"The  Fascinating  Widow,"  Mr.  Eltinge  has  a 
role  which  affords  him  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing in  a  double  characterization  of  a 
pleasant  young  man  and  a  dashing  young 
woman.  He  is  forced  to  hide  his  true  identity 
behind  that  of  his  Cousin  Lucy  to  collect  a 
much-needed  life  insurance  policy.  This  ad- 
venture, however,  gets  him  into  so  much 
trouble  that  he  is  glad  to  return  to  his  proper 
person.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  has 
posed  as  a  model  in  a  dressmaking  establish- 
ment and  cleaned  up  a  tidy  fortune  through 
his  deception.  

Jane  Oaker,  who  plays  the  difficult  role  of 
Queenie  with  Julian  Eltinge  in  "Cousin  Lucy," 
has  been  with  the  production  ever  since  the 
opening  night  at  the  George  M.  Cohan  The- 
atre, New  York. 

Stars  for  the  Columbia  Theatre  are  Julian 
Eltinge,  Cyril  Maude,  William  H.  Crane, 
Maude  Adams,  Henry  Miller.  ' 


William  H.  Crane  is  to  bring  his  new  play, 
"The  Happy  Stranger,"  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre next  month. 


Hockey. 
Hockey  appears  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  San  Francisco  public,  judging 
from  the  avidity  with  which  the  students  of 
California  and  Stanford  universities  have  or- 
ganized a  hockey  series,  of  which  the  next 
game  will  be  played  on  Friday  night  at  the 
Winter  Garden  Ice  Rink. 


Franz  von  Suppe,  famous  as  an  operetta 
composer,  whose  "Fatinitza"  is  perhaps  best 
known  of  all  his  works,  fared  badly  in  the 
financial  disposal  of  it.  Kranz,  then  a  Vienna 
publisher,  purchased  the  piece  before  it  had 
been  produced,  paying  Von  Suppe  the  equiva- 
lent of  $180.  The  success  of  the  work  was 
enormous.  The  famous  old  "Fatinitza"  March 
is  still  a  not  unfamiliar  number  in  the  va- 
riety houses.  It  earned  thousands,  un- 
doubtedly hundreds  of  thousands,  of  gulden 
for  the  publishers.  When  it  had  gone  quite 
a  way  upon  its  career  Von  Suppe  wrote  a 
polite  letter  to  the  publishers  suggesting  that, 
in  view  of  the  very. small  sum  originally  paid 
him  and  the  amount  which  the  opera  had 
earned  for  them,  they  might  think  that  some 
further  reward  was  not  undeserved  by  him. 
In  a  few  days  Von  Suppe  received  an  equally 
polite  letter  from  the  publishers  thanking  him 
for  his  letter,  stating  that  they  quite  agreed 
with  his  standpoint  and  further  saying  that 
the  bearer  brought  with  him  a  box  of  twenty- 
five  choice  cigars  which  the  firm  hoped  Von 
Suppe  would  accept  with  their  best  compli- 
ments. 

-•■*»■ 

After  more  than  a  year  of  effort,  the  faculty 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  at  Balti- 
more, according  to  reliable  authority,  has  pro- 
duced over  15,000  feet  of  motion-picture  film 
which  it  will  use  in  teaching  surgery.  While 
the  view  which  these  films  present  would  be 
grewsome  indeed  to  the  ordinary  "movie"  fan, 
they  promise  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
medical  students.  For  generations  surgery 
has  been  taught  by  charts,  by  dissection  of 
corpses,  by  clinics,  etc.  The  limitations  in 
using  charts,  and  corpses  in  particular,  are 
apparent.  But  with  clear  motion  pictures  the 
student  can  study  again  and  again  the  actual 
steps  taken  by  surgeons  engaged  in  operating. 


HOFMANN 

Super-Master  of  the  Piano 
Sunday  (Tomorrow)  Ait.  at  2:30 

and 
Sunday  Aft.,  March  11 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Tickets  $2  00,   $1.50.  $1.00,   at   Sherman,  Clay 
fe  Co.'s.  Kohler  &  Chass's,  and  at  Theatre.     ; 
Steinway  Piano  Used 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY 

of  San  Francisco 

NEXT  TUESDAY  NIGHT  at  8:15 

COLONIAL  BALLROOM-SL  Francis 

Trio  for  Piano,  Violin,  'Cello Avers 

Sonata  for  Flate.  Violin,  Piano Bach 

Quartet  for  Strings Franck 

Admission  §'.00;    Reserved  $1.50.     Tickets  at 
usual  offices. 

Coming  in  Joint  Concerts— RUDOLPH  GANZ, 
Pianist;  ALBERT  SPAULDING,  Violinist. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

10th  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 
LOUIS  PERSINGER,  Soloist 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  4,  at  2:30  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

Beethoven Overture,   "Leonore,"    No.    3 

Brahms Violin  Concerto  in  D  major 

Louis   Persinger 

Edgar    Stillman    Kelley 

"New    England"    Symphony 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Slierman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  except  conceit  day;  at  Cort  Theatre  con- 
cert   day    only. 

Next— March   11th,  9th   "POP"   Concert. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
lIM  11L.U  HI  b,,,,,,  Slockl„  „,!  Pmdj 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  WONDERFUL  SHOW 

CLAUDE  GILLINGWATER,  Assisted  by 
Julie  Heme  and  His  Own  Company,  in  Regi- 
nald Barlow's  Delightful  Punch  Playlet.  "The 
Frame-Up";  THE  MISSES  CAMPBELL  in 
Songs;  FLORENZ  TEMPEST  and  MARION7 
SUNSHINE  in  "A  Broadway  Bouquet"; 
FLANAGAN  and  EDWARDS  in  "Off  and 
On";  PAT  BARRETT,  Unusual  Songs  in  an 
Unusual  Manner;  FRANK  WILSON,  the 
Cycling  Genius:  DOROTHY  JARDON,  the 
Beautiful  Broadway  Star,  in  New  Songs;  Re- 
tained by  General  Request,  THE  GREATER 
MORGAN  DANCERS,   25— People— 25. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  1j£» 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Monday,  March  5 — Second  and  Last  Week 
Charles    Frohman    Presents 

ROSE  STAHL 

In    Her    Latest    Comedy    Success 

"  Our  Mrs.  McChesney  " 

From    the    Edna    Ferber    Stories 
Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 
March    12— JULIAN    ELTINGE    in    "Cousin 
Lucy." 


CORT; 


Leading  Theatre 

F.1.MS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Beginning    Monday    Night,    March    S 

The-    Messrs.    Shubert    Present    the    Sensational 

Musical  Comedy 

"THE  BLUE  PARADISE" 

One  Year  at  the  N.  Y.   Casino 

Brilliant    Cast    and    Beautiful    Girls 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;    Sat.   mat..    50c  to  $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00    WED.    MAT. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


Champion     of    All     Champions 

BOB   FITZSIMMONS 

Assisted   by    His    Son,    Bobby,    Jr. 

MAHONEY  and  AUBURN;  LESLIE  and 
SOL  BERNS:  ANTHONY  and  MACK;  JOE 
CHONG    HAW    and    ROSIE    YUEN    MOEY. 

Extra    Added    Feature 

"MR.    CHASER" 

A    Musical    Farce-Comedy 

"THE    SECRET    KINDOM,"    Chapter    3 


WCTERfflGARDEN 

America's  Largest  and  Finest 
I  /""  C     DIMI'   rilo,,c  Wesv  363 

1  V^  Ej      I\  1  1>  fS.    Sutter  and  Pierce  Sts. 
GENERAL    ADMISSION    25    CENTS 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


It  seems  a  pity  that  American  generosity 
to  France  and  Belgium  should  be  tarnished 
in  so  many  instances  by  a  self-display  that 
must  be  nearly  fatal  to  the  good-will  that 
would  otherwise  be  engendered.  It  is  still 
more  a  pitv  when  this  vulgar  weakness  for 
reclame  produces  contempt  where  there  should 
be  only  gratitude. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  what  happens.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  gives  us  an  example  of  it  in  his 
"Italy,  France,  and  Britain  at  War."  He  tells 
us  he  saw  a  gorgeous  hospital  railroad  car, 
and  upon  one  end  of  it  in  gilt  letters,  glaring 
and  aggressive,  were  the  words,  "The  Gift  ot 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt."  Mr.  Wells  says  he  does 
not  suppose  that  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  will  object 
to  the  additional  publicity  given  to  her  car 
and  to  her  name  by  inclusion  in  his  book. 
Mr.  Wells  is  right.  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  will  not 
object.  And  then  he  tells  us  that  a  French 
officer  pointed  out  the  car  with  a  derisive 
motion  of  his  hand  and  the  single  word 
"American." 

Now  there  are  thousands  of  Americans 
working  unobtrusively  and  with  real  self- 
sacrifice  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  Europe. 
But  with  few  exceptions  they  do  not  adver- 
tise. They  do  not  set  forth  in  gilt  letters 
their  names  or  their  achievements.  They  are 
content  with  the  status  of  benevolent  human 
beings  not  otherwise  specified.  And  it  is 
only  the  few  discerning  ones  who,  in  the  days 
of  confusion  and  conflict,  know  that  they  are 
Americans.  Recognition  comes  at  the  right 
time  and  all  the  quicker  for  being  unsought. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  was  con- 
versing with  an  American  ambulance  driver, 
at  home  in  San  Francisco  on  leave.  He  was 
unwilling  to  give  even  the  most  impersonal 
narrative  of  his  experiences,  and  he  had  been 
constantly  under  fire  and  decorated  for  his 
devotion."  He  said  .that  he  and  his  comrades 
detested  any  kind  of  publicity,  hated  to  be 
"prominent,"  and  would  even  make  things 
unpleasant  for  any  of  their  number  who  vio- 
lated the  self-imposed  rule  of  silence  and  ob- 
scurity. They  were  quite  content  to  serve 
without  erecting  commemorative  tablets  to 
themselves  or  screaming  their  names  into  con- 
temptuous ears  to  the  discredit  of  their  coun- 
try and  of  themselves.  But  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  the  few  vulgarians  are  able  to  identify 
their  country  with  their  own  tawdry  self- 
advertisings  and  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  nothing  can  be  American  that  is  not  also 
loud  and   self-assertive. 


How  do  fallacies  rage  in  respect  of  tipping, 
says  a  correspondent  of  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper. And  how  grievous  the  dent  in  dignity 
human  nature  accepts  from  this  order  of 
ratiocinant  rabies ! 

Perhaps  of  all  the  twaddle  on  the  subject 
no  feature  is  at  the  same  time  so  false  and 
so  painfully  self-revelatory  as  the  so-called 
Continental  10  per  cent.  rule.  You  hear  that 
10  per  cent,  is  an  adequate  tip,  that  any  larger 
proportion  argues  ignorance,  and  that  above 
all  the  waiter  has  no  respect  for  the  diner 
who  exceeds  this  amount. 

i  Apart  from  the  paltriness  involved  in  an' 
argument  which  stresses  the  engagement  of 
M.  Waiter's  "respect,"  an  argument  inci- 
dentally that  would  have  little  or  no  weight 
as  applied  to  that  very  "Continental"  practice 
it  is  supposed  to  illumine,  afield  of  this  essen- 
tially American  snobbish  implication,  is  the 
contention  itself  sound?  Does  the  waiter  re- 
spect the  10  per  center  ? 

The  schoolboy  on  his  first  ice-cream  jag 
knows  that  nothing  is  further  off  the  truth. 
Try  it  on.  Dole  out  20  cents  to  the  waiter 
who  proffers  you  a  two-dollar  check  and  ap- 
praise the  cost  in  energy  of  an  attempt  to 
rise  against  his  paralyzing  reaction.  And, 
mark  you,  this  reaction  is  not  anger,  not  bit- 
ter resignation  to  a  just  although  deplored 
custom,  but  contempt,  sheer,  unmitigated,  gee 
what  a  boob  contempt.  This,  if  you  please, 
for  the  side  street,  casual,  low-powered  restau- 
rant ;  whereas  on  the  Avenue,  whee ! 

Does  the  man  who  tips  a  dollar  for  a  two- 
dollar  snack  lose  the  waiter's  respect?  If  he 
give  a  yellow  back  to  the  captain  who  merely 
discriminates  vintages  for  him,  does  he  betray 
seams  in  his  caste  ?  You'd  never  think  so  on 
a  survey  of  his  next  appearance  in  these  pur- 
lieus. The  contempt  of  these  scurrying  head- 
waiters  convergent  on  him,  of  this  rattle  of 
staccato  calls  for  a  lubricated  gangway  to  the 
choice  window  corner,  the  whipping  of  aghast 
and  vertically  prostrate  bus  boys  into  line,  of 
waiters  three  deep  about  a  chair  which  has 
the  unmistakable  aura  of  a  throne:  if  this  be 
contempt,  it  is  at  the  best  very  well  disguised. 

As  for  the  human  nature  corollary,  it  is 
enough  to  ponder  the  10  per  center  huddled 
behind  a  service  table  and  cluttered  over  with 
vociferous  and  dripping  debris,  hugging  to 
himself  that  decisive  residuum  of  his  stern 
adherence  to  a  active  ideal-:  -a  perfectly  good 
h-  f-dollar  saved ! 


Magazine).  On  the  one  hand  it  is  certain 
that  after  he  has  spent  three  hours  in  a  chair 
while  his  wife  tries  on  spring  suits,  a  man  will 
have  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  women 
suffer  in  the  daily  task.  The  next  time  his 
wife  comes  home  from  the  shops  with  a  head- 
ache he  is  likely  to  be  more  sympathetic. 
But  then  again  it  may  be  that  the  memory  of 
his  own  bitter  ordeal  will  prevail,  and  he 
will  carry  away  with  him  a  more  vivid  sense 
of  the  futilities  in  which  the  life  of  woman 
is  spent.  It  all  depends  on  the  man,  of 
course.  But  the  husband  endowed  with  just  a 
bit  of  philosophic  reflection,  planted  three 
solid  hours  in  a  tapestry  chair,  in  an  au- 
dience of  three  hundred  women  and  fifty 
salesgirls,  will  watch  the  strained  and  tired 
faces,  the  tryings-on  and  divestings,  the 
search  after  the  unattainable  ideal,  the  final 
purchase  made  more  out  of  weariness  than  out 
of  satisfaction ;  and  he  can  not  help  asking 
himself,  "For  whom  is  it  all?"  And  he  will 
say  to  himself,  "For  us  males?"  And  it  will 
make  him  thoughtful.  On  the  whole,  a  uni- 
versity extension  course  in  Shopping  Prac- 
tice and  Observation  would  be  good  for  the 
average  man.  The  next  time  he  speaks  to  a 
well-dressed  woman  at  dinner  he  will  know 
what  it  costs  to  make  the  world  beautiful  for 
him.  He  may  thereupon  decide  to  get  on 
with  less  beauty  or  else  he  will  be  more  ready 
to  make  allowances  for  women's  nerves.  But 
I   am  not  sure. 

Taking  along  one's  husband  to  the  store  as 
critic  and  appraiser  is  of  no  use  at  all.  In 
the  first  place  his  principles  of  criticism  are 
utterly  unlike  a  woman's.  His  criticism  is 
of  the  romantic,  impressionistic  school.  He 
looks  at  his  wife  in  the  green  cloak  with  fur 
edging  and  says,  "I  like  that."  Or  else  he 
says,  "You  look  well  in  that."  As  if  the 
mere  fact  that  a  woman  looks  well  in  a  green 
coat,  or  that  she  likes  it,  were  the  deciding 
factor.  Woman  belongs,  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  to  the  scientific  school  of  criticism, 
which  bases  itself  on  universal  principles  — 
Aristotle,  Taine,  Brunetiere.  It  is  criticism 
which  does  not  ask  whether  a  woman  looks 
well  in  a  green  cloak  trimmed  with  fox,  but 
says,  How  does  this  green  cloak  fit  into  that 
woman's  life,  her  temperament,  her  likes,  her 
friends,  her  duty  to  her  family  and  to  society, 
on  the  one  hand;  and  how  near  is  it  in 
danger  of  being  duplicated  by  the  woman  next 
door,  on  the  other  hand?  A  man  likes  his 
wife's  new  dinner  gown  when  it  looks  well 
on  his  wife  in  the  shop.  A  woman  is  bound 
to  think  of  the  gown  in  relation  to  the  wall- 
paper and  the  lights  at  home,  the  fact  that 
she  had  a  dark-red  dinner  gown  year  before 
last,  the  fact  that  her  color  is  somewhat 
higher  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  that  she 
has  taken  on  three  pounds  in  weight,  that  her 
husband's  income  has  materially  increased 
since  last  year,  and  that  next  year  people 
will  be  wearing  greens  and  purples. 


"All  the  war  prisoners  of  Jewish  faith  in  the 
British  Isles  are  interned  at  the  Cunningham 
Camp,  near  Douglas.  There  are  seven  hun- 
dred of  them — Germans,  Austrians,  and  Turks 
— and  they  have  every  facility  for  observing 
the  various  requirements  of  their  religion. 
Their  head  rabbi,  an  Austrian  prisoner,  was 
repatriated  to  Austria  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
his  work  is  being  continued  uninterruptedly 
by  a  war  cabinet  of  under  rabbis. 


Never  before  has  the  popularity  of  the  bag- 
pipes extended  over  such  a  large  field  as  in 
these  days  of  the  Great  War.  According  to 
the  London  Globe  there  are  over  three  thou- 
sand  in  use  among  the  troops. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;    Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

offices  AT 
San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  BIdg. 


J;S  to  the  advisability  of  taking  one's  hus- 
'■'^ndLto.  J]Ve.  shops,  much  may  be  said  on  both 
*ides     (says     Simeon     Strunsky     in    Harper's 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


ftg^H^X  FOUR 

UNESl   ]  GATEWAYS 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


a 


Ogden  Route    —Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


U 


Shasta  Route" — 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


EI  PaSO  Route    ——Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and    Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Mrs.  M'Lap  was  about  to  pull  off  a  social 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Civic  Club.  "Are  you 
going  to  invite  Mrs.  Nexdore?"  asked  her 
niece.  "I  should  say  not,"  answered  the  old 
lady.  "I  entertained  her  once  and  she  never 
recuperated." 


While  walking  along  the  street  an  epileptic 
dropped  in  a  fit  and  was  quickly  rushed  to  a 
hospital.  Upon  removing  his  coat  one  of  the 
nurses  found  a  piece  of  paper  pinned  to  the 
lining,  on  which  was  written  :  "This  is  to  in- 
form the  house  surgeon  that  this  is  just  a 
plain  fit — not  appendicitis.  My  appendix  has 
already  been   removed   twice."  " 


'"What's  the  use  of  complaining  because 
eggs  are  up  a  few  cents?"  a  farmer  asked  the 
other  day,  "when  it  takes  a  perfectly  good 
hen,  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
twenty-four  hours  to  lay  one?"  "If  you  are 
going  to  determine  prices  hy  the  time  con- 
sumed in  production,"  said  a  college  graduate 
from  Boston,  who  was  present,  "what  are  you 
going  to  charge  for  a  chicken,  when  it  takes 
504  hours  for  a  hen  to  hatch  one?" 


It  is  told  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  that  in  his 
school  days  he  was  once  called  upon  to  recite 
a  poem.  Bravely  he  began  :  "At  midnight,  in 
his   guarded   tent,    the  Turk   lay   dreaming   of 

the  hour  when  Greece,  her  knee "     There 

he  faltered.  Twice  he  repeated  "Greece,  her 
knee,"  then  quit  dead.  The  old  professor 
looked  at  the  future  President  over  the  top  of 
his  spectacle,  then  remarked:  "Greece  her 
knee  once  more,  Theodore.  Perhaps  she'll  go 
easier  then." 


On  the  new  brakeman's  first  run  there  was 
a  very  steep  grade.  The  engineer  always  had 
more  or  less  trouble  to  get  up  this  grade,  but 
this  time  he  came  near  sticking  altogether. 
Eventually,  however,  he  reached  the  top. 
Looking  out  of  the  cab,  the  engineer  saw 
the  new  brakeman  and  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief:  "We  had  a  hard  job  getting  up,  didn't 
we  ?"  "We  sure  did,"  assented  the  new  brake- 
man,  "and  if  I  hadn't  put  on  the  brake  we'd 
have  slipped  back." 


Two  little  girls  had  an  altercation.  Lucy 
had  told  Ellen  what  the  latter  called  "a  little 
fib."  "A  fib  is  the  same  thing  as  a  story,"  ex- 
plained Ellen,  "and  a  story  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  lie."  "No,"  argued  Lucy,  "it's  not." 
"Yes,  it  is,"  insisted  Ellen,  "because  my  father 
said  so,  and  my  father  is  a  college  professor, 
and  he  knows  everything."  "I  don't  care  if 
he  is  a  professor,"  said  Lucy.  "My  father  is 
a  real  estate  agent,  and  he  knows  a  lot  more 
about   lying  than   your   father." 


A  very  tall,  thin  English  boy  reported  to  a 
Canadian  battalion  in  Flanders.  His  colonel 
was  bald  and  elderly,  but  adored  by  his  men. 
After  a  few  days'  experience  of  his  new  com- 
mand the  sub.  approached  the  officer  com- 
manding and  asked  permission  to  ventilate  a 
grievance.  "I  wish  you  would  use  your  in- 
fluence, sir,  to  restrain  my  platoon  from  re- 
ferring to  me  as  'Legs,' "  he  said.  "Sure !  my 
lad,  sure !"  replied  the  colonel  solemnly,  "if 
you'll  use  yours  to  stop  my  whole  damn  bat- 
talion callin'  me  a  baldheaded  old  !" 


The  German  girl  who  presided  over  the 
soda  fountain  in  a  St.  Louis  drug  store  was 
accustomed  to  patrons  who  did  not  know  their 
own  minds,  and  her  habit  of  thought  was  dif- 
ficult to  change.  "I'd  like  a  glass  of  plain 
soda,"  said  a  stout  man,  entering  one  day  in 
evident  haste  as  well  as  thirst.  "You  have 
vanilla  or  you  have  lemon  ?"  tranquilly  in- 
quired the  young  woman.  "I  want  plain  soda 
— without  syrup.  Didn't  you  understand  me""?" 
asked  the  stout  man,  testily.  "Yas,"  and  the 
placid  German  face  did  not  change  in  expres- 
sion or  color.  "But  wat  kind  syrup  you  want 
him  mitout?  Mitout  vanilla  or  mitout 
lemon  ?" 


A  khaki-clad  warrior  with  a  wounded  arm 
entered  the  train  and  sat  down  opposite  an  in- 
quisitive old  gentleman.  "Oh,  Tommy,  you're 
wounded!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  pleasantly. 
"How  did  it  happen?"  "Well,  it  was  this 
way,"  began  Tommy,  wearily,  "I  was  told  to 
get  even  with  a  German  sniper.  He  was  stuck 
up  a  tree,  about  a  mile  away.  He  was  a  ser- 
geant,  as   I   could   see "     "As  you   could 

see  ?"  interposed  the  old  gentleman.  "At  that 
distance  ?"  "Yes,  I  could  see  his  stripes. 
Well,  we  fired  at  each  other.  He  got  one  in 
at  me  that  broke  my  bayonet  and  hit  me  in 
the  arm.  But  I  soon  settled  him."  "With  a 
wounded  arm  ?"  "Yes,  easy.  Suddenly  I 
heard  a  yell,  and  a  whole  lot  of  them  started 
to  climb  out  of  the  trenches.  I  fired  as 
quickly  as  I  could  and  fifty  of  them  went 
down."  "Fifty,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
doubtfully.      "That's    a    lot,    isn't    it?"      "Yes. 


fifty,"  said  Tommy,  who  was  getting  an- 
noyed.    "Then  I  fixed  my  bayonet "     "But 

you  said  your  bayonet  was  broken."  This 
was  the  last  straw.  "Look  here,"  said  Tommy, 
angrily,  "you  don't  want  a  story ;  you  want 
an   argument." 


Mrs.  McLean  and  Mrs.  McKay  met  at  the 
grocery  counter  and  fell  into  conversation. 
Said  Mrs.  McLean :  "And  so  your  Jeannie 
has  got  married?"  "She  has  that,"  answered 
Jeannie's  mother.  "And  how  is  she  gettin' 
on?"  "Oh,  not  so  bad,"  said  Mrs.  McKay. 
"There's  only  one  thing  the  matter,  she  can't 
abide  her  man,  but  then  there's  always  some- 
thing." 


"It  is  a  rule  to  which  most  good  lawyers  ad- 
here," observed  a  well-known  attorney,  "never 
to  tell  more  than  one  knows.  There  was  an 
incident  in  a  Western  town  wherein  a  lawyer 
carried  the  rule  to  the  extreme.  Counsel  for 
one  side  objected  to  a  person,  whose  name 
was  on  the  court's  register  for  some  purpose 
or  other,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  dead. 
The  counsel  on  the  other  side  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  assurance,  and  demanded  conclusive 
testimony  on  the  point.  Whereupon  counsel 
for  the  other  side  arose  and  gave  corrobora- 
tive evidence  as  to  the  decease  of  the  man  in 
question.  'But,  sir,  how  do  you  know  the 
man's  dead?'  demanded  the  opposing  counsel. 
'Well,'  was  the  reply.  'I  don't  know.  It's 
very  difficult  to  prove.'  'As  I  suspected.  You 
don't  know  whether  he's  dead  or  not.'  'No. 
But  I  do  know  this — they  buried  him  about  a 
month  ago  on  suspicion.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Of  Course! 
He  was  filled  with  irritation — 

As  incensed  as  he  could  be; 
When   I   sought  an   explanation. 

Bitterly   he  said  to   me: 

"Phyllis    writes.      Her   little  lyrics 
Are  in  print   from  time  to  time. 

I    will    voice   no   panegyrics — 

Still,    she   has   a   gift    for   rhyme. 

"Phyllis    wrote    a    little    sonnet 
That  was   love's  own   synonym. 

And    (a   thousand  plagues   upon   it!) 
Billings  thought  'twas  meant   for  him! 

"So  did  Fleming!      So  did  Rawling! 

Wiggins,  too — conceited   ass! 
They  could   all  hear  Phyllis  calling 

Them  in  tender  tones — alas!" 

"Why,"  I  asked,   "this  fierce  emotion 
And  resentment?"     "Well,  you  see," 

He  said,  "I  have  a  little  notion 
Phyllis  wrote  that  verse  to  me!" 

— Beatrice    Barry,    in    New    York    Times. 


Our  Weddings. 
Long  since,  when  Ursa  Major  was  a  cub, 

When  mammoth-steak  supplied  our  frugal  larder, 
I   wooed  your  maiden   fancy  with   a  club — 

(Thank  heaven  that  I  did  not  hit  you  harder!). 
Thenceforward,  undeterred  by  slight  or  snub, 

I've  urged  my  suit  with  undiminished  ardor, 
And  won  your  heart  and  hand  through  sheer  per- 
sistence 
In  each  and   every  subsequent  existence. 

With  changeful  ceremony  they  have  Lied 
Our    ever-constant   matrimonial   tether: 

As  ancient  Picts,  my  bonny,  tattooed  bride, 

They    pledged     our    wedded     bliss    in     brew    of 
heather; 

Our  Coptic  subjects  throned  us  side  by  side; 
As  Eskimos,  they  froze  us  fast  together; 

And,  as  an  Arab,   free  of  foolish  trammels, 

I  bought  you — (let  me  see!) — for  twenty  camels. 

You've  seen  me  interrupt  our  nuptial  flight 
To*  carve  my   future   folks-in-law   in   sections. 

You  know,  my  love,  how,  as  an  errant  knight, 
I    overcame  your   strenuous   objections 

And  bore  you  off  with  force  of  arms,  despite 
The  efforts  of  your  family  connections. 

Your  price  was  often  large,  as  I  unearth  it 

From  Memory's  tomb — but  you  were  always  worth 
it. 

So,  whether  jewel-hung  and  golden-zoned, 

In  Eastern  realms  you  yield  me  all  your  sweet- 
ness, 

Or  whether  Lohengrin'd  and  Mendelssohn'd 
We  drive  away  with   Occidental  fleetness. 

What    matter? — Deathless  voices,    silver-tuned, 
Shall  bid  us  taste  anew  of  Love's  completeness 

And  crowd  our  book  of  life  with  brighter  pages 

While,  hand  in  hand,  we  wander  down  the  ages. 
— Arthur  Guiterman,   in  Life. 


Always  on  Time 

Means  a  good  deal  for  a  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  claim  for  its  schedule  of  pas- 
senger trains. 

The  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  Electric  line  has 
established  the  record  of  keeping  9S% 
of  its  trains  on  time. 
Seven  trains  are  operated  each  way 
daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento making  connections  with 
Northern  Electric  Ry.  for  Sacramento 
Valley  points. 

FAST,  SAFE,  CONVENIENT  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  2339  KEY  ROUTE  FERRY 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisno,  Cal. 


Capital $  4.000.000.10 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.934.091 .09 

Deposits 55,501 ,639.40 


UlfBIt^-.  R5 


Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks  available 

in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^LIMITED^ 

from 

PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


to 

Los  Angeles 
and    ° 
San  Diego 

— departs  4:00  p.  m.  daily 

Jaa.  B.  Duffy,  Gen'l  Agt. 

673  Mattel  Si..  Sao  FranciKO—  Phone  Sutler  7600 
Market  Slreel  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L  Hanna,  Gen'l  Agt. 

I2'8  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside 425 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

I  The  German  Bank ) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California    St.,  San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Su  Fraacuci 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  2 1  si  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Cement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haigbt  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63.499.332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2..34.4U3.55 

Employees' Pension  Fund 235.045.3$ 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


U.S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  — Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Market  SL,  Sao  Francuc© 
Sailings  every  21  days—  Mar.  13,  Apr.  3,  Apr.  24 


"Travel  6)ithoutlrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.  m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.  m. 

Dining  Cars        Observation  Cars 
Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 
Electric  Lights  Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 


Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut  subscribers    may    have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town 
during    the     vacation     season     pro:' 
request. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret  Ureckiuridge 
and  Mr.  John  Thomas  Vance,  Jr.,  of  San  Do- 
mingo, was  solemnized  at  high  noon  Thursday  in 
San  Mateo,  Rev.  Josiah  Sibley  officiating  at  the 
services.  Mrs.  Vance  is  the  daughter  of  General 
Joseph  Breckinridge,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Washington, 
and  the  sister  of  Dr.  Scott  Breckinridge  and  of 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Breckinridge,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  who  has  resided  in  San  Mateo 
during  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock  gave  a 
luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  William  S.  Scaife  of  Pitts- 
burg. The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Kuhn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Irving  Scott,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Thomas  Baker. 

Mrs.  Walter  Filer  entertained  informally  at. 
bridge  Saturday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party    Tuesday    evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  entertained  in- 
formally at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker 
Salisbury  and  Miss  Anna  McCormick  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Major  Louis  Chappalear,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Chappalear  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Winneld  Scott. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Clarke  Porter  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday    at    the    Francisca    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr..  gave  a 
dinner  Monday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Walter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Ehrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  SUverberg. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  and  Dr. 
Adolph  Baer. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Zane  gave  an  informal  tea  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Eleanor  Welty  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party    last    Saturday  evening. 

Mrs.  George  Lent  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Wednesday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam S.    Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence 
Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Jenkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian 
Thorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mis.  George 
A.  Pope,  Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  Miss  Cornelia 
O'Connor,  Miss  Edith  Bull,  Miss  Ethel  Cooper, 
Dr.  Harold  Hill,  Captain  John  J.  Hanuigan,  U.  S. 
N.,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  William  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  Stewart  Lowery. 

Mme.  Melba  entertained  a  group  of  friends  at 
luncheon    Friday    at    tbe    Palace   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday    evening    at    their    home    on    Broadway. 

Captain  John  J.  Hannigan,  U.  S.  N„,  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  on  board  tbe  Albatross, 
his  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Armsby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl, 
and   Mr.    Richard   Ivers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  on  Tues- 
day  evening. 

Judge  M.  C.  Sloss  and  Mrs.  Sfoss  gave  a  din- 
ner Saturday  evening  at  the  Cliff  House  in  compli- 
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ment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Hecht,  the  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Xeustadter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jesse  Liiicnlhal,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max 
Rosenthal,    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Max   Lilienthai. 

Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  gave 
a  reception  Monday  afternoon  at  their  home  on 
Twenty-Fifth  Avenue  in  honor  of  Mr.  Witter 
Bynner. 

Miss  Alice  Keeler  was  the  honored  guest  at  a 
theatre  party  and  tea  given  Saturday  by  Miss 
Helen  St.  Goar.  Among  tbe  guests  were  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan.  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Phyllis  de 
Young,  Miss  Mary  Uoardinan,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley, 
Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Marka  Rossi,  Miss  Anne 
Elizabeth  Crowder.   and    Miss   Elizabeth  Adams. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
honor  of  Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Clo- 
man.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  and 
Mr?.    Joseph    Bryant    Crockett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kclbam  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  Thursday  evening,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Miss  Ethel 
Lilley,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Alice  Keeler, 
Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss 
lean  Boyd,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Mr.  Kittle  Boyd, 
Mr.  George  Young.  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis.  Mr. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Harry 
Evans,  Mr.  Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark, 
and  Mr.  George  Pinckard. 

Colonel  William  A.  Nichols  gave  a  dinner  lasL 
Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  General  Robert  K. 
Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis  and  Captain  H.  Conger 
Pratt   and    Mrs.    Pratt. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  gave  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  Sun- 
day at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S-  Martin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,   and   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walter   Hobart. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  her  home  on  Laguoa  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss   Elena    Eyre. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Lady 
Susan  Fitz  Clarence  of  London. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Hotel 
St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  the  Burliugame  Country  Club  in 
compliment  to  Mme.  Melba  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Wrught    of   Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  gave  an  informal 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Buchanan  Street,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Beaver  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Boyd. 

Lieutenant-Commander  H.  A.  Shoup,  U.  S.  X.. 
and  Mrs.  Shoup  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening 
at  their  home  in  Yerba  Buena,  complimenting  Cap- 
tain   Edward    Durell,    U.    S.    N.,    and    Mrs.    Dureli. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  home  at  Fort 
Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  will  give 
a  musicale  Wednesday  at  their  home  on  Scott 
Street. 

Miss  Ruth  Valentine  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Walter 
McLeod.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Harry 
Heasley  Fair,  Mrs.  Sidney  Ford,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Ford,  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine,  Mrs.  Charles  Stet- 
son Wheeler,  Jr.,  Miss  Edith  Slack.  Miss  Beatrice 
Simpson,  Miss  Elsa  Schilling,  and  Miss  Johanna 
Volkmann. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor 
of    Mrs.    James    Ward    Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  and  Miss  Alice 
Keeler  gave  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Friday 
evening  in  compliment  to  Miss  Mary  Boardmau 
and  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar. 

Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall  gave  a  bridge  party  last 
Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club  for  Mrs.  Charles 
Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Marian  Winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wiel  and  Dr.  Harry  Wiel 
and  Mrs.  Wiel  were  dinner  hosts  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Friday  evening,  complimenting  Mi.  and 
Mrs.  Simon  Hecht.  The  guests  included  Judge 
M.  C.  Sloss  and  Mrs.  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Hart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Rothschild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newton  Xeustadter,  Mr.  Arthur  Lilien- 
thai,  Dr.  Julius  Baer,  and  Mr.   Percy  Kahn. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth 
Perkins. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Judge  William  Cary  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  Van 
Fleet  have  gone  to  New  York  for  a  visit  of 
several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  have  been 
spending  several  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from 
their    home   in    Montecito. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Beli 
passed  the  week-end  in  Plcasanton  at  tbe  home  of 
Mrs.   Phcebe  A.   Hearst. 

Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith  has  been  visiting  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  at 
their  home  on    Buchanan   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heimann  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Gough  Street  from  a  visit  to 
New  York. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Grahame  returned  Thurs- 
day to  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief 
visit   in    San    Francisco. 

Miss  Lloyd  Meiere,  who  has  been  passing  the 
winter  in  New  York  with  her  sister,  Miss  Hildreth 
Meiere,  will  return  within  a  few  weeks  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlin  were  recent 
guests  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel  from  their  home  in 
Redwood    City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  will  leave  next 
week  for  Ross,  where  they  will  pass  the  spring 
and    summer   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Grand  C.  Tibbits,  who  visited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  recently  from  their 
home  in  New  York,  are  at  present  sojourning  at 
El   Mirasol. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Foorman  and  Miss  Helen 
Foorman  have  reopened  their  home  in  Sau  Mateo 
for  the  summer  season. 

Mr;.  Eugene  Bresse  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold 
Hcebner  passed  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cbeever  Cowdin  will  pass  the 
spring  in  Coronado,  where  they  have  taken  a  cot- 
tage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  McXear,  Miss  Louise 
McXear,  Mr.  Denman  McNear,  and  Dr.  Howard 
Naffziger  returned  recently  from  a  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Young  and  Miss  Polly  Young 
have  arrived  from  Portland  and  have  joined 
Colonel   Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law  returned  Tuesday 
from  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman,  who 
have  been  guests  at  the  St.  Francis  for  several 
days,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury  and  Miss  Anna 
McCormick  have  returned  to  their  home  in  ^all 
Lake  City  from  a  visit  in   San  Francisco. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  and  her  niece.  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  left  Tuesday  for  a  visit  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  are  visiting  in 
Santa  Barbara  from  their  borne  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lloyd  Butler  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit 
in    San   Francisco. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  and  Miss  Gertrude  Hop- 
kins have  returned  to  the  city,  after  a  visit  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  have  re- 
opened their  home  in  Menlo,  after  having  passed 
the  winter  months  in  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Harry  MacFarlane  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Honolulu,  after  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks  in  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell  arc  spending  several 
days  at  Del  Monte  from  their  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mi.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  returned  Wednesday 
to  their  home  in  Menlo,  after  having  passed  the 
winter   in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Hecht  are  visiting  in  San 
Francisco   from  their  home  in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Emily 
Pope  have  returned  to  Burlingame,  after  passing 
a  few  days  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Wright  of  Philadelphia  left  Friday  for  a  visit  in 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  have  returned  to 
Burlingame  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O. 
G.  Miller  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  are  visiting  here 
from  Bakersfield  and  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  at  their  home  on  Washing- 
ton Street. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
join  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  de 
Sabla,  Jr. 

Miss  Amy  Brewer  has  returned  to  her  borne  in 
Burlingame,  after  a  visit  with  Mrs.  John  B. 
Casserly  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  and  Mrs. 
Courtney  Burr  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a 
brief   sojourn. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn 
left  Thursday  for  a  visit  to   Coronado. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Scaife  returned  during  the 
week  to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  have  returned 
from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  has  gone  to  Coronado, 
where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Bogert. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  has  gone  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  for  a  visit  with  Miss  Cornelia 
Kemper. 

General  Charles  Taylor  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  have  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara  for  a    brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Octavia  Street  from  an  extended 
sojourn    in    New   York. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Richard  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  arrival  of  a  daughter 
in  their  New  York  home. 


Hotel 

bsAn^lts 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Prei.  and  Managing  Director 


Hotel   3°£of 
SRattuck, 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality- Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.  T.  ROBSON.  Mgr. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Mural  Cafe 

Dinner  a  la  Carte 
6  to  9  p.  m. 


FERDINAND  STARK'S 
ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covet 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

^  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

IJ  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD.  Manager 


FRED   W.    BULLOCK 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 

Nursery:    2711  California  Street 

Telephone  West  584 

Our  wort  is  the  improvement  of  home  gardens 
and  laying  out  new  properties.  Choice  selection 
of  plants  always  on  hand- 
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MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Rudolph  Ganz  and  Albert  Spalding  to  Appear. 
Two  combination  concerts  by  the  celebrated 
Swiss  pianist,  Rudolph  Ganz,  and  the  peer  of 
American  violinists,  Albert  Spalding,  are  an- 
nounced for  the  afternoons  of  March  18th  and 
25th  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  by  Manager 
Will  L.  Greenbaum.  It  so  happens  that  both 
of  these  brilliant  artists  will  be  visiting  this 
city  at  about  the  same  time,  and  Greenbaum, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  present  the  best  in  music 
to  his  patrons,  has  arranged  for  them  to  give 
these  two  concerts  together  and  to  present 
some  very  fine  and  important  works  written 
for  the  violin  and  piano.  On  the  programme 
of  the  first  concert  will  be  found  the  famous 
"Kreutzer"  Sonata  of  Beethoven  and  other 
equally  interesting  works,  and  on  the  second 
programme  the  Brahms  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  in  D  minor.  At  each  of  the  concerts 
both  Mr.  Ganz  and  Mr.  Spalding  will  give 
groups  of  soli  as  well  as  the  duet  numbers. 
Mr.  Greenbaum  is  now  accepting  mail  orders 
for  these  two  unusual  concerts. 


Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Frarcisco. 
The  Chamber  Music  Society  pf  San  Fran- 
cisco will  give  its  fifth  programme  next  Tues- 
day night,  March  6th,  in  the  Colonial  Eall- 
room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  The  list  of 
numbers  to  be  given  will  be  an  interesting  one, 
and  will  undoubtedly  make  as  deep  an  impres- 
sion as  the  offering  of  the  last  concert.  It 
will  consist  of  a  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and 
'cello  by  Avers,  a  young  American  composer 
who  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  a  Sonata 
for  flute,  violin,  and  piano  in  G  major  by 
Bach,  and  the  exquisite  Quartet  for  strings  in 
D  major  by  Franck.  Tickets  may  be  secured 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
and  at  the  news-stand  of  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis. 


British  Red  Cross. 
The  local  British  community  have  received 
word  from  the  British  Red  Cross,  London, 
that  the  most  effective  way  in  which  friends 
of  the  Allies  can  help  in  the  work  of  war  re- 
lief is  by  sending  quantities  of  surgical  dress- 
ings and  other  hospital  supplies  as  quickly  as 
they  can  possibly  be  sent.  The  British  socie- 
ties have  combined  to  give  a  monster  benefit, 
entertainment,  and  ball  at  Scottish  Rite  Au- 
ditorium on  March  10,  1917,  with  the  object 
of  raising  funds  for  the  above  purpose.  The 
committee  is  out  to  secure  the  most  prominent 
speakers  available,  and  the  services  of  local 
professional  talent  are  being  elicited.  It  is 
hoped  to  raise  several  thousand  dollars. 
Among  other  noted  singers  who  have  been  in- 
vited to  contribute  to  the  programme  is  Mme. 
Nellie  Melba,  who  on  a  former  occasion  prom- 
ised to  favor  in  such  a  manner  should  she 
return  to  this  vicinity. 


California  Peace  Preparedness  Chapter. 
The  California  Peace  Preparedness  Chap- 
ter, Woman's  Section,  Navy  League,  gave  a 
luncheon  Saturday,  February  17th,  at  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Rear-Admiral 
Charles  Fremont  Pond,  United  States  Navy. 
The  regent,  Mrs.  Pond,  was  toastmaster.  The 
speakers  were  Rear-Admiral  Pond,  Bishop 
William  Ford  Nichols,  Captain  Edward  H. 
Durrell  for  the  United  States  Navy,  Briga- 
dier-General Sibert  for  the  United  States 
Army,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  for  the 
University  of  California,  Dr.  Raymond  Ly- 
man Wilbur  for  Stanford  University,  A.  B.  C. 
Dohrmann  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  Frederick 
W.  Koster  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  by 
Mrs.  Richard  Rees. 


An  official  of  one  of  the  large  transconti- 
nental railways  is  authority  for  the  almost  in- 
credible statement  that  already  there  have 
been  sold  to  foreign-born  wage -earners  now  in 
the  United  States  1,200,000  steerage  tickets 
to  Europe,  good  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

A  Traveler  from  a  Distant  Land. 
It's  a   long  journey   through  the  stellar  spaces, 

And,   boy,  we're  glad   it's  over  and  you're  here; 

No  more  alone  on  that  ethereal  mere. 
But  safe  abed  and  watched  by  friendly  faces. 
We  hope  you'll  like  us  and  our  earthly  places. 

\  ou'U    find     us    kindly     on    the    whole,     though 
queer; 

Not  ever  quite  so  bad   as  we  appear, 
And  at  our  maddest  not  without  our  graces. 

And   here  you   are   to   live  and   help   us   live. 
Bend  close  and  listen,  bird  with  folded  wings. 
Here  is  life's  secret:  Keep  the  upward  glance! 
Remember  Aries  is  your  relative, 

The    Moon's    your    uncle,    and    those    Twinkling 
Things 
Your  sisters  and  your  cousins  and  your  aunts. 
— Hermann   Hagcdorn,   in   the   Outlook. 


Militarism. 
Not  at  my  ease  in  the  tent  nor  adream  in  the  hall. 
Not   with    my   sword   at   my   thigh   and   my  lance 
at   rest, 
But  full  in  the  shock  of  the  fray  on  the  field  let 
me  fall, 
With  the  Conqueror's  voice  in  my  ears,  and  my 
eyes    on    His    crest; 

Where    the    horses    flounder    and    plunge    and    the 
captains   shout, 
And    the    Conqueror    rides    in    the    van    on    His 
stallion    white; — 
Whether  I   fall  in  the  breach  or  go  down   in  the 
rout, 
Let  there  be  neither  parley  nor  truce,  let  me  die 
in  the  fight.  Blanche  M.  Kelly. 


Sheila. 
Katie   had    the    grand   eyes,    and    Delia   had   a   way 
with  her. 
And    Mary    had    the    saint's    face,    and    Maggie's 
waist  was  neat, 
But   Sheila   had    the  merry  heart  that   traveled   all 
the  day  with  her, 
That  put  the  laughing  on  her  lips  and  dancing 
in  her  feet. 

I've  met  with  martyrs  in  my  time,  and  faith,  they 
make  the  best  of  it. 
But    'tis    the    uncomplaining    ones    that    wear    a 
sorrow   long. 
'Twas    Sheila    had    the    better    way,    and    that's    to 
make  a  jest  of  it. 
To    call    her    trouble    out    to    dance    and    step    it 
with  a  song. 

Eh,  but  Sheila  had  the  laugh  the  like  of  drink  to 
weary  ones. 
(I've    never    heard    the    beat    of    it    for    all    I've 
wandered    wide.) 
And  out  of  all  the  girls  I  knew — the  tender  ones, 
the  dreary  ones — 
'Twas  only   Sheila   of  the  laugh   that  broke   her 

heart  and   died! 
— Theodos'ia  Garrison,  in  McChtre's  Magazine. 


The  Frogs  of  Windham. 
This  is  the  tale  of  the  Windham  frogs 
That  dwelt  deep  down  in  the  Windham  begs! 

'Twas  long  ago,  on  a   night  of  cloud, 

That  voices  low   and  voices   loud, 

Brainless  babble  and   shrieks  and  screams. 

Routed  the  good  folk  out  of  their  dreams, — 

Out    of  their   dreams    in    Windham-town; 

And  parson  and  elder  and  clerk  and  clown, 

And  gray-haired  grandam  and  wife  and  maid, 

Were  sore   amazed  and   sore  afraid. 

And    "devils!"   one  cried,    and    "witches!"    moaned 

one; 
And  they  seized  on  pitchfork  and  knife  and  gun, 
And    some    of    them    swore,     and    some    of    them 

prayed ; 
And  many  another,    so    'tis  said. 
Crawled   under  the  most  convenient  bed! 

The  town's  lone  drunken  reprobate 

Bawled   and  blubbered  that  it  was   fate; 

The   village  gossip  dared    not  stir 

For  fear  that  the  fiend  had  come  for  her; 

The    pilfering  lawyer    shivered    and    shook, 

And    called    aloud    for  the    Holy    Book; 

The    pitiless    justice's    knees    grew    weak, 

And  the  voluble  miser  scarce  could  speak. 

And   all   of   them  vowed   if  only  they 

Could  look  again  on  the  light  of  day 

They   would   repent  of   their   shame   and    sin. 

So  the  night  slunk  out   and  the  dawn  crept  in! 

The  dawn  crept  in,  and  the  bolts  were  drawn, 
And  those  that  boasted  the  greatest  brawn 
Crossed  their  thresholds  and  peered  around; 
And   what,    I  pray,   do  you  deem  they  found? 
That  the  water  had  seeped  from  Windham  pond 
Into  the  river  far  beyond; 
That    the    water    had    seeped    from    the    Windham 

bogs, 
And    what  they   had    heard   were   the   cries   of  the 

frogs! 

Did   the  lawyer  from  his  pilfering  cease? 
Did    the   village    gossip    hold    her    peace? 
Did  the  heart  of  the  justice  melt,  and  did 
The  miser  loosen  his  coffer  lid? 
Did  the  drunken  reprobate  give  up  drink? 
The  story  saith  not. — What  do  you  think? 

— Clinton   Scollard,   in   the   Bellman. 


A  Graphic  Picture  of  the  W»r. 
Archibald  Marshall,  correspondent  in 
France  of  the  London  Daily  News,  gives  as 
graphic  a  picture  as  the  war  has  yet  produced 
of  the  struggle  of  troops  in  the  west  with  the 
great  enemy,  mud.  He  says:  "An  army  of 
men  is  at  work  all  the  time,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  seems  to  be  employed  in 
scraping  up  the  mud  and  piling  it  at  the  sides, 
or  in  the  villages  against  the  walls  of  the 
houses.     Mud!   mud!   mud!     The  land  at  the 


this  charming  residence  might  be  called  a  mansion  bun- 
galow— its  broad  frontage  of  106  feet,  its  colonial  hall, 
spacious  living  and  dining  room  to  either  side,  finished  in 
dark  satin  walnut  with  rich  and  exquisite  detail  work,  nu- 
merous sleeping  rooms,  3  baths,  maids'  rooms,  social  hall 
and  its  unsurpassed  view  of  lakes,  ocean,  mountains,  golf 
links,  mt.  tamalpais,  also  the  beautiful  valley  view  are  all 
in  keeping  with  the  mansion 

while  its  pleasing  home-like  lines  of  exterior  architecture, 
first  floor  sleeping  rooms  and  baths  and  sun  porches  give 
the  comfortable  points  of  the  bungalow 

these  two  main  features  make  it  the  desirable  home  that  it  is. 

an  automobile  escort  is  at  your  disposal  at  any  time. 

telephone  garfield  2866,  or  if  you  wish  literature  mail  this 
coupon. 

clip  the  coupon  and  mail 


866  Urbano  Drive, 

please  s 

ingleside  terraces. 

Inglesi.de  Terraces,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
end  literature  and  information  pertaining   to  the  above  and  other  homes  at 

side  of  the  roads  is  a  sea  of  it,  even  before 
one  gets  within  miles  of  the  fighting  line,  for 
there  is  almost  as  much  coming  and  going 
alongside  the  roads  as  upon  them.  Horsemen 
go  splashing  through  it,  marching  men  squelch 
it  up  from  their  thick  boots,  the  lighter  ve- 
hicles cut  deep  ruts  through  it.  There  it  is, 
an  enemy  as  obstructive  as  armed  men  or 
barbed  wire,  a  bar  to  all  progress,  an  element 
that  comes  into  the  daily  reckoning  of  every 
soldier  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  A 
chaplain  with  the  British  forces  told  me  that 
two  of  the  men  of  the  division  to  which  he 
was  attached  had  already  this  year  been 
killed  by  it.  They  had  been  found  imbedded, 
unable  to  extricate  themselves,  and  dead  from 
exhaustion  in  trying  to  do  so.  The  troops 
that  we  passed  coming  from  the  front  were 
caked   with    mud    from    head    to    foot,    and   so 


were  the  wiry,  long-coated  little  horses.  On 
some  uniforms  there  was  not  an  inch  of  the 
"horizon  blue"  to  be  seen.  It  was  dark  wet 
mud  on  light  dry  mud,  and  no  other  color  to 
be  distinguished.  When  we  came  to  country 
that  had  been  fought  over,  and  walked  be- 
tween the  shattered  trenches,  it  was  no  use 
trying  to  pick  one's  footing.  You  plowed 
through  liquid  mud  up  to  the  ankles.  As  for 
what  was  lefu  of  the  trenches  themselves, 
they  were  nothing  but  wet  ditches,  of  which 
the  bottom  could  seldom  be  seen.  And  these 
are  what  our  men  have  to  fight  in  and  sleep 
in,  if  they  can." 

■49*- 

The  Prussian  minister  of  education  an- 
nounced recently  that  10,950  public  school 
teachers  have  fallen  during  the  war  and  that 
their  places  have  been  taken  by  women. 


Go 

Next 

Sun 

day  ! 

California 

50%   Reduction   for   Round 
Trip  Tickets   via   Southern 
Pacific   Lines  in   California 

Between    Points  Where   the    One- 
Way  Fare  Ranges  from  50^  to  $5 

Orange 

SUGGESTIONS: 

March 

FROM 

10th 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO 

Sacramento $2.50 

Stockton $2.35 

San  Jose $1.25 

(  (lines)  J 

Oil    Burning    Locomotives  ;     No   Cinders 
No    Annoying    Smoke;     S'eam    Heated 
Cars ;    Automatic   Safety    Block    Signals 

ASK  AGENT 

Southern 

Nljg|x 

Pacific 

Writ*  for  folder  on  the 
"Apache Trail  of  Arizona" 
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For  the  cure  of 

|  Keeley  | 

UQUOR  and 
DRUG  HABITS 
and  NERVOUSNESS 

IT 

reatment| 

The    most   scientific  and  successful  ever 
administered.       Modern    horn  e    comforts. 
Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  envelopes. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 

2420  Webster  St,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 

Pfaone  Fillmore  3963 

t  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government.  ■ 

WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporter* 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Rov  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURAJ.XE 
EFFECTED 

312  CaliforniaTStreet,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


EAMES  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SELf-PROPEUING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOE  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
55  FIRST  STREET  -  SAN  FRAKOSCO 

Phone  Park  2M0 
1202  S.  Man    -     -    LOS  AHGELES 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE/San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 

Fked'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"They  say  the  King  of  Denmark  leads  a 
dog's  life."  "Of  course.  He's  a  Great  Dane." 
—Lampoon. 

Citizen — I  see  we  have  ordered  a  new  aero- 
plane for  our  army.  Secretary  of  War — W  hy, 
I  thought  we  had  one. — Life. 

Wife — I  was  outspoken  in  my  sentiments  at 
the  club  today.  Husband — I  can't  believe  it! 
Who  outspoke  you? — Town   Topics. 

Wise — Did  Miss  Swift  bury  her  past  ? 
Guy — Yes;  but  her  friend  dug  it  up  and  per- 
formed an  autopsy  over  it. — Town  Topics. 

Bilkiiis — Home,  they  say,  is  the  dearest 
place  on  earth.  IVilkins — Yes;  that's  why  we 
quit  housekeeping  and  went  to  board. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Ethel — How  many  times  do  you  make  a 
young  man  propose  before  you  say  yes  ? 
Muriel — If  you  have  to  make  him  propose 
you'd  better  say  yes  the  first  time. — Puck. 

The  Host — I  thought  of  sending  some  of 
these  cigars  out  to  the  front.  The  Victim— 
Good  idea!  But  _boJHi  _can__\xu  make_.  certain 
that  the  Germans  will  get  them  ? — Tit-Biis. 

"Please  hurry,"  said  the  wife  impatiently 
to  her  husband.  "Have  you  never  buttoned 
a  dress  behind  before?"  "No,"  replied  her 
husband,  "you  never  had  a  dress  that  but- 
toned before  behind." — Exchange. 

Ernest — Now.  Man.-,  it's  only  fair  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  Pm  a  somnambulist.  Mary — 
That's  all  right,  dear.  We'll  take  it  in  turns. 
I'll  go  to  your  chapel  with  you  one  Sunday, 
and  you  can  come  to  my  church  the  next. — 
The  Sketch. 

The  Mother — Oh,  dear!  Fighting  again, 
Charlie?      Such   a   black   eye!      If   only  you'd 

follow  the  lead  of  the  minister's  little  boy 

The  Hopeful — I  did  try  to  follow  his  lead, 
but  he  led  again  with  his  left  and  that's  how- 
he  biffed  me. — Puck. 

"Bliggins  is  a  little  annoying  in  manner, 
but  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place."  "Yes." 
objected  Miss  Cayenne;  "but  you  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  a  surgical  operation  on 
every-  disagreeable  person  to  ascertain  where 
his  heart   is." — Washington  Star. 

"You  see,  m'dear,"  argued  Blinks,  who  ar- 
rived home  in  an  explanatory  mood,  "it  was 
like  this.  I  got  thinkin'  so  hard  of  the 
beau'fu'  Statue  of  Lib'ty  all  lit  up  and  it  made 


NOTE   EXPRESSION  ON   LADY'S   FACE 

It's  a  sad  story — she  believed  her  jewels  were 
as  secure  in  her  room  as  in  a  Safe  Deposit 
Box.  Some  light-fingered  person  contra- 
dicted her  belief  by  making  them  his  property7. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Protect  Your  Jewels  $4.00  a  Year 

Crocker  Building     -     San  Francisco 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 
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me   so  patr'tic   that   I  just   hatago  and  get  lit 
up  m'self." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Exe — I'm  going  downtown  this  morn- 
ing. Exe — Shopping,  my  dear?  Mrs.  Exe — 
No,  I  haven't  time  for  that;  just  to  buy  some 
things  that  I  need. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

A  Jersey  woman  was  at  the  employment 
bureau  seeking  the  services  of  a  general  maid. 
"Have  you,"  she  asked  the  girl,  "had  any  ex- 
perience in  taking  care  01  children?"  "No, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  girl,  frankly.  "You  see, 
I've  only  worked  for  the  best  families." — 
Puck. 

Certain  members  of  the  New  York  board 
of  education  reason  like  this:      Men  teachers 


are  paid  more  than  women  teachers  for  the 
same  work,  because  men  are  better  teachers. 
How  it  is  shown  that  men  are  better  teachers? 
Because  they  are  paid  more. — Xczu  York 
Tribune. 

Donald  and  four  grown-up  relatives  at- 
tended divine  service  one  Sunday  morning. 
Donald  selected  the  aisle  seat,  and  when  the 
contribution  plate  was  passed  deposited  in  it 
the  combined  offerings  of  his  family.  The 
vestryman,  not  realizing  this,  moved  as 
though  to  pass  the  plate  to  the  others  in  the 
pew,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  highly 
pitched,  distinctly  audible  stage  whisper  an- 
nouncing: "I  paid  for  five." — Harper's 
Monthly. 
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The  Rominger  Bill. 

If  the  Rominger  bill,  now  awaiting  action  at  the 
hands  of  the  state  legislature,  is  what  it  pretends  to  be, 
namely,  a  proposal  to  put  the  kibosh  upon  the  saloon 
without  nullification  of  the  rights  of  individual  liberty 
and  without  destruction  of  our  vineyard  interests,  it 
merits  support.  California  has  not  accepted  other 
projects  of  prohibition  because  they  have  gone  too  far. 
Mr.  Rominger,  if  we  may  accept  his  own  interpretation 
of  his  bill,  proposes  a  plan  in  dealing  with  the  liquor 
traffic  to  knock  out  the  saloon.  Before  accepting  this 
project  with  entire  confidence  it  would  be  well  to  look 
very  carefully  into  its  provisions  and  to  study  with 
care  its  possible  effects. 

As  to  the  viciousness  of  the  saloon,  regarded  as  an 
economic  and  social  influence,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
And  by  saloon  we  mean  not  only  the  water-front 
hell-hole,  but  the  palaces  of  gilt  and  crystal  which 
seek  to  evade  condemnation  by  assuming  innocuous 
\  and  high-sounding  names.  The  "rathskeller."  the 
"cafe,"  the  "peacock  room,"  the  "ladies'  rest  room"  are 
no  less  saloons  and  no  less  morally  objectionable  than 
the  toughest  dives  on  the  Barbary  Coast.  The  pro- 
posed act   appears  to   put   the   case   fairly   before   the 


citizens  of  the  state.  It  asks.  Are  you  for  the  saloon, 
or  are  you  against  it?  If  this  is  its  true  intent,  and 
if  it  be  calculated  to  this  end,  then  it  is  deserving  of 
approval  and  support. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  Rominger  bill  that 
it  will  reduce  the  revenues  of  San  Francisco  and  other 
municipalities,  of  the  former  even  to  the  extent  of  half 
a  million  dollars  per  year.  San  Francisco  can  not 
afford  to  live  in  partnership  with  the  criminality  in- 
volved in  tolerance  of  the  saloon  merely  because  it 
gets  a  generous  share  of  the  pork.  As  an  organized 
community  we  would  better  adjust  our  expenditures 
upon  a  moderated  schedule  than  operate  on  a  larger  and 
freer  scale  by  ill-gotten  revenues.  But  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  economic 
account.  We  do  not  need  to  accept  the  estimates  of 
extreme  radicalism  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  saloon  as  a  promoter  of  crime  costs  more  than  it 
yields  in  public  revenue.  A  very  large  share  of  the 
business  of  the  police  and  of  our  courts,  of  our  jails, 
asylums,  and  reformatories  is  traceable  directly  to  con- 
ditions that  will  be  nullified  or  at  least  much  reduced 
by  elimination  of  the  saloon. 


President  and  Congress. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  there  is  radical  fault  in 
the  working  system  of  a  legislative  body  when  a 
minority  may  by  tactical  obstruction  defeat  the  wish 
and  purpose  of  the  majority.  Again  it  hardly  needs 
saying  that  a  system  which  may  thus  be  turned  to  nulli- 
fication of  the  fundamental  idea  in  popular  government 
— namely,  the  rule  of  the  majority — stands  in  need  of 
reformation.  All  of  which  though  true  is  by  no  means 
new.  Experience  everywhere  has  demonstrated  the 
need  of  a  rule  in  legislative  bodies  by  which  the  wish 
and  purpose  of  the  majority  may  be  enforced.  Such 
a  rule  was  adopted  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  1882  under  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  empower  the  Speaker  to  enforce 
action  against  obstructive  motions  or  discussions.  A 
similar  rule  was  adopted  many  years  ago  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  American  Congress  under  the  initiative  of 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  Reed.  It  has  been  proposed  again  and 
again  in  the  American  Senate,  but  always  defeated 
upon  the  theory  that  every  senator  is  entitled  by  right 
to  speak  as  often  or  as  long  as  he  pleases. 

Something  indeed  may  be  said  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  question.  The  rule  of  cloture  or  gag-rule,  as  it 
has  been  styled  in  condemnation,  tends  to  limit  liberty 
of  discussion.  Imposed  severely,  it  is  fatal  to  the 
broader  purposes  of  deliberative  legislation.  There  is 
that  in  it  when  administered  by  arbitrary  hands  which 
tends  to  contempt  of  the  rights  of  minorities.  Thus 
there  is  inherent  in  it  the  possibility  of  oppression.  But 
when  all  is  said  that  may  be  said  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  question,  there  remains  the  overwhelming  con- 
sideration that  a  body  called  to  act,  and  whose  duty  it 
is  to  act,  ought  to  have  the  power  to  act. 


The  closing  days  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  Congress  last 
week  furnish  an  impressive  commentary  upon  the 
rules  of  the  United  States  Senate.  An  overwhelming 
majority  made  up  of  men  of  all  parties  wished  to  em- 
power the  President  to  arm  defensively  American  mer- 
chant ships  menaced  by  the  submarine  operations  of 
Germany.  Such  authorization  was  opposed  by  a  little 
coterie  of  peace-at-any-pricers.  Unable  to  defeat  the 
proposal  in  a  legitimate  way  this  willful  group  resorted 
to  tactics  of  obstruction — to  what  is  coloquially  styled 
a  "filibuster."  Under  the  privilege  of  unlimited  discus- 
sion one  filibusterer  after  another  held  the  floor  in  time- 
killing,  meaningless  talk  up  to  the  closing  hour  of  the 
session.  Thus  the  bill  authorizing  the  arming  of  mer- 
chant ships  was  defeated,  not  by  a  legitimate  vote,  but 
by  obstructive  strategy. 


But  this  was  not  all.  Many  other  important  matters, 
postponed  to  the  last  hours  of  the  session,  were  left 
undisposed  of.  From  any  point  of  view  it  was  a  con- 
temptible business,  disappointing  alike  to  the  President 
and  to  the  country.  Defeat  by  legitimate  methods  is  a 
result  easily  accepted.  But  defeat  by  mere  obstruction 
is  offensive  to  irritation  and  resentment.  Thus,  due  to 
a  half-dozen  cantankerous  and  chronic  objectors,  the 
Sixty-Fourth  Congress  has  ended  with  its  work  only 
half  done  and  with  its  record  involved  in  a  scandalous 
denial  of  what  the  majority  under  its  judgment  and 
responsibility  was  eager  to  grant  to  the  President. 


The  truth  of  history  requires  it  to  be  said  that  in  a 
measure  the  President  was  himself  to  blame.  There 
was  involved  in  the  matter  much  more  than  appears  in 
a  mere  statement  of  the  superficial  facts  of  the  case. 
The  President  had  asked  for  authority  to  supply  guns 
to  merchant  vessels;  but  he  had  involved  the  re- 
quest with  a  demand  that  he  be  empowered  to  employ 
"other  instrumentalities  and  methods"  in  dealing  with 
international  affairs.  This  under  analysis  was  far- 
reaching.  It  was  a  demand  for  nothing  less  thai,  the 
handing  over  to  the  President  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution committed  to  Congress.  In  a  sense  it  involved 
an  abdication  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  have  asked  it;  Con- 
gress should  not  have  yielded  it. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  measure  above  referred  to 
came  before  the  Senate  for  final  consideration  its  ob- 
jectionable feature  had  been  eliminated.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  it  had  been  sifted  down  to  a  grant 
of  authority  to  arm  merchant  ships — an  entirely  proper 
authorization.  But  by  this  time  feeling  had  come  to 
run  high.  The  fighting  blood  of  the  radical  element 
was  hot.  Having  committed  themselves  against  the 
radical  proposal,  they  lacked  the  sense  or  the  grace 
to  accept  the  bill  in  its  modified  form.  The  fact  that 
the  sting  had  been  taken  out  of  the  measure  was 
ignored.  In  the  Senate  it  was  discussed,  not  upon  its 
intrinsic  merits,  but  as  an  evidence  of  arrogant  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  President.  Then  there  was  the 
pacifist  sentiment  personated  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  re- 
flected in  those  members  of  the  Senate  who  follow  his. 
leadership.  Here  is  the  whole  explanation  of  the  un- 
seemly wrangle  of  last  week  and  the  failure  of  what 
was  responsible  and  proper  in  the  President's  demand. 
By  asking  for  too  much,  Mr.  Wilson  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  narrow  and  willful  group  the  means  of  denying 
that  which  should  have  been  given  him. 

In  his  original  demand — and  let  it  he  remembered 
that  the  original  demand  supplied  the  atmosphere  for 
the  whole  procedure — Mr.  Wilson  had  obviously  an 
ulterior  and  improper  motive.  He  wanted  a  grant  of 
certain  powers  constitutionally  belonging  to  Congress, 
in  order  that  he  might  do  without  the  cooperation  of 
Congress.  He  ought,  since  advice  and  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  might  be  needed  any  hour,  to  have 
called  a  special  session  immediately  upon  the  ending 
by  constitutional  limitation  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  Con- 
gress. But — and  here  is  the  milk  in  this  particular 
cocoanut — if  Congress  had  been  called  for  March  5th, 
or  for  any  time  within  a  month  thereafter,  the  Repub- 
licans would  have  been  able  to  elect  a  Speaker  and 
name  the  committees.  Postponement  of  the  call  for  a 
special  session  would  give  time  for  certain  bye-elec- 
tions in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Xew  York.  As- 
sured of  ultimate  Democratic  representation  as  the 
result  of  these  three  bye-elections,  Mr.  Wilson  wished 
to  throw  over  the  assembling  of  a  special  session  until 
he  could  reckon  a  majority  of  Democratic  noses  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


If  it  is  important  for  Congress  to  be  in 
it  surely   is — then   a   session   should  be  called 
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regard  to  party  considerations.  The  President  ought 
to  be  above  motives  thus  cheap  and  trivial. 

The  right  course,  we  repeat,  was  for  the  President 
to  have  called  Congress  in  special  session  on  March  5th. 
Concurrently  he  should  have  found  means— through  a 
semi-private  letter  or  otherwise— to  say  to  the  country 
something  like  this :  I  have  called  Congress  in  special 
session  because  the  Executive  needs  its  counsels  and  its 
cooperation.  I  am  not  without  knowledge  that  in  call- 
ing a  special  session  at  this  time  I  am  putting  a  tactical 
advantage  in  the  hands  of  a  party  other  than  my  own. 
I  have  not  heeded  this  fact  because  I  have  such  con- 
fidence in  the  patriotic  spirit  of  any  American  Congress, 
no  matter  what  its  political  complexion  or  what  its 
scheme  of  organization,  to  believe  that  it  will  support 
an  administration  striving  with  all  its  might  to  sus- 
tain the  interest  and  the  honor  of  the  country.  If  a 
President  of  the  United  States  may  not  depend  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  sustain  him  in 
just  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  we  may 
as  well  know  it  now  as  at  a  later  time.  If  there 
abides  not  in  our  people  a  sufficiently  patriotic  spirit 
apart  from  and  above  party  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the 
President,  then  we  have  no  country,  no  government 
worthy  of  the  name.  I  have  given  no  thought  to  sug- 
gestions of  partisan  diplomacy.  I  shall  go  before  a 
Congress  organized  by  Republicans,  if  it  shall  come  to 
that,  with  the  same  confidence  that  I  would  goto  a 
Congress  organized  by  the  party  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

Is  there  any  man  to  doubt  that  if  the  President  had 
done  this  or  something  like  it  he  would  be  today  vastly 
stronger  for  it?  It  is  because  he  chose  to  depend 
for  cooperation,  not  upon  Congress  as  a  whole,  but 
upon  his  own  party,  and  schemed  for  its  advantage, 
that  he  stands  today,  not  the  object  of  universal  devo- 
tion, but  more  or  less  distrusted.  Confidence  promotes 
confidence:  distrust  promotes  distrust.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  himself  to  blame  if  he  finds  in  the  situation  that 
which  embarrasses  him.  Xor  has  he  helped  matters — 
least  of  all  his  own  interest — but  a  statement  which 
exhibits  both  irritation  and  petulance. 


President  Wilson's  irritation  with  respect  to  the  fili- 
buster of  last  week  appears  to  equal  if  indeed  it  does 
not  surpass  in  intensity  his  disappointment  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  measure  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 
He  now  proposes,  and  with  some  vehemence,  such  re- 
vision of  the  rules  governing  senatorial  procedure  as 
will  make  future  filibustering  impossible.  This  is  easier 
in  proposal  than  in  achievement.  The  Senate  is  the 
absolute  and  final  authority  in  the  matter  of  its  own 
rule.  Not  even  the  President  may  review  its  determi- 
nations. In  effect  his  rights  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Senate  are  merely  those  of  petition.  Again  and 
again  in  times  past  the  Senate  has  talked  about  im- 
posing the  rule  of  cloture,  but  it  has  always  ended  in 
talk.  Members  of  the  Senate,  especially  the  older  men 
who  have  grown  up,  so  to  speak,  under  and  in  respect 
of  senatorial  traditions,  are  loath  to  circumscribe  their 
own  privileges  of  action.  We  think  it  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  an  immediate  modification  of  the  rules — 
most  certainly  there  will  be  none  under  conditions  im- 
plying acceptance  of  dictation  at  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

Yet  there  is  an  easy,  a  natural  and  obviously  proper 
compromise  in  plain  view.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  a  reasonable  liberty  of  debate  to  permit 
unrestricted  license  of  obstruction.  A  rule  giving  to 
each  senator  a  reasonable  period  for  discussion,  with  a 
fixed  limit  as  to  the  time  to  be  consumed,  ought  to  be 
satisfactory.  It  would  secure  to  each  senator  the  right 
to  say  his  say  amply  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
nullify  a  condition  which  permits  sheer  obstruction  to 
work  its  vicious  will,  even  though  it  may  involve  nulli- 
fication of  the  fundamental  idea  in  popular  govern- 
ment. 

The  "  Emergency  "  Plea. 

Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  speaking  last  week 
in  criticism  of  the  demand  for  a  -'blank  check"  of  au- 
thority for  the  President,  remarked  that  "every  Jack  in 
oP.ce"  was  seeking  to  whittle  down  the  authority  of 
Congress  and  to  build  up  that  of  his  particular  depart- 
ment or  bureau.    It  was  hardly  an  exaggeration.    The 

■inand  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  powers  of 
ionage,  put  through  under  the  spur  of  "grave  na- 
tional peril,"  is  almost  revolutionary  in  character,  and  in 


evil  hands  may  work  grievous  injustice  and  irreparable 
injury.  But  this  is  not  the  only  department  which 
seeks  to  carry  through  its  projects  upon  the  "emerg- 
ency" idea.  Take  the  West  Indian  purchase,  for  ex- 
ample, under  which  we  are  to  pay  $25,000,000  for  the 
Danish  islands,  this  purchase  being  necessary  in  view 
of  "emergency."  For  twenty  years  this  project  has 
been  buffeted  about  the  capital,  defeated  again  and 
again  because  of  a  well-founded  belief  that  there  was 
too  much  graft  in  the  original  price  of  $7,500,000. 
Then  there  is  the  demand  for  $25,000,000  to  salve  the 
wounded  feelings  of  Colombia  and  retain  a  friend  "in 
time  of  peril." 

The  emergency  plea  runs  clear  down  the  line  from 
the  executive  office  to  the  smallest  bureau.  If  more 
money  is  wanted — and  more  money  is  always  wanted — 
the  plea  of  emergency,  or  of  national  peril,  is  imme- 
diately set  up;  and  Congress  under  various  whips  of 
influence,  many  of  them  sinister,  straightway  yields. 
There  is  sad  need  in  Congress  of  a  power  of  scrutiny 
combined  with  sustained  courage  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, not  in  the  spirit  of  cowardice  and  concession, 
but  of  inquiry  and  of  hardihood  in  restraint. 

It  is  always  easier  where  the  "people's  money"  is 
involved  to  yield  than  to  be  scrupulous.  It  has  become 
the  fashion — a  fashion  which  unhappily  has  infected 
the  President  himself.  Thus  encouraged  and  justified. 
ever)'  Jack  in  office,  to  borrow  Senator  Lodge's  happily 
descriptive  phrase,  is  riding  the  emergency  device  at 
full  speed. 

Count  Zimmermann's  Great  Project. 
The  first  and  most  impressive  suggestion  growing  out 
of  the  German  attempt  to  involve  Mexico  and  Japan 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  United  States  is  this, 
namely,  that  we  are  not  an  isolate  nation,  able  with 
safety  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  selfish  courses. 
However  immune  in  times  past,  the  United  States  is 
not  now  a  country  so  remote  and  apart — so  aside  from 
the  tides  of  universal  life — that  it  may  with  impunity 
disregard  world  interests  and  movements.  President 
Wilson  defines  the  condition  in  a  felicitous  paragraph 
of  his  inaugural  address.  Referring  to  the  European 
war  and  to  the  fact  that  despite  our  wish  to  keep  free 
from  matters  outside  our  own  life  we  have  been  drawn 
into  their  current  and  influence,  he  says:  "The  war 
inevitably  set  its  mark  from  the  first  alike  upon  our 
minds,  our  industries,  our  commerce,  our  politics,  and 
our  social  action.  To  be  indifferent  to  it  or  independent 
of  it  was  out  of  the  question."  As  of  the  war,  so  of 
other  things.  The  whole  world  is  now  close  knit. 
What  affects  one  country  affects  all  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  Thus  we  see  German  resentment  at  the 
United  States  developed  in  a  scheme  of  intrigue  in- 
volving Mexico,  our  near  neighbor,  and  Japan,  lying 
beyond  the  Pacific  6000  miles  from  our  coast.  Plainly 
a  time  has  come  in  the  career  of  the  country  when  we 
must  dismiss  the  old  comfortable  theories  of  isolation 
and  immunity  and  adjust  our  minds,  our  industry,  our 
commerce,  our  politics,  our  social  action  to  the  new 
conditions.  

It  is  a  questionable  point  whether  the  conception  upon 
which  Count  Zimmermann's  scheme  was  based,  or  his 
justification  of  the  scheme  itself,  is  the  more  amazing. 
The  first  exhibit  is  an  absolute  indifference  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  standards  of  honor.  At  the  time  the  message  to 
the  German  ambassador  in  Mexico  was  written  we  were 
on  entirely  amicable  terms  with  Germany  and  were  be- 
ing assured  in  almost  daily  communications  by  Count 
Zimmermann  himself  of  the  good  feeling  and  good  will 
of  his  country.  Thus  with  one  hand  he  was  passing  out 
to  us  tokens  of  friendship,  with  the  other  he  was  plotting 
a  project  of  utmost  hostility.  Then  there  is  his  bland 
assumption  of  enmity  toward  us  on  the  part  of  the 
Carranza  government,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  in  Mexico, 
a  government  encouraged,  even  set  upon  its  feet,  by 
recognition  and  aid  from  Washington.  Still  more 
grossly  assumptive  is  the  theory  that  Japan  is  so  little 
affiliated  with  common  standards  of  national  honor  as 
to  join  in  an  intrigue  with  a  country  with  which  she  is 
at  war  and  against  a  country  with  which  she  is  at 
peace.  .  Concurrently  we  have  the  extraordinary  con- 
ception of  an  act,  openly  and  shamelessly  perfidious,  ex- 
hibited in  the  terms  of  Count  Zimmermann's  justifica- 
tion. Under  his  notion  it  was  not  only  a  legitimate 
course  to  plot  against  a  country  with  which  Germany 
was  and  is  at  peace,  but  a  patriotic  duty  as  well.     It 


was    an    act    deserving    approval    and    commendation. 
Amazing,  truly ! 

Then  there  is  the  amusing  theory  that  three  Ameri- 
can states — Texas,  Xew  Mexico,  and  Arizona — may  be 
transferred  from  the  American  Republic  to  the  Mexi- 
can system  as  represented  by  General  Carranza.  A 
more  naive  conception  would  be  impossible.  Pray  what 
did  Count  Zimmermann  imagine  we  would  be  doing  in 
the  face  of  such  an  attempt? 


There  have  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  been 
many  developments  in  arraignment  of  the  German  psy- 
chology. There  was  the  rape  of  Belgium,  the  massacre 
of  the  Lusitania,  the  drafting  of  Belgian  and  French 
populations  into  virtual  slavery,  more  recently  the  ruth- 
less submarine  operations.  These  several  enterprises 
were  designed  in  the  spirit  of  frightfulness.  They 
were  to  terrify  the  world,  and  by  so  doing  to  inspire 
it  with  admiration  of  Germanic  prowess.  "Now 
America  will  respect  us!"  was  the  declaration  of  a 
German  newspaper,  commenting  on  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitama.  It  appears  that  Germany  has  yet  to  learn 
that  men  of  our  breed  are  not  subject  to  that  spe- 
cies of  terror  which  appears  to  be  a  cardinal  pur- 
pose in  Germanic  policy.  There  seems  absolute  failure 
to  comprehend  the  fact  that  outrage  produces  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  not  terror  and  the  spirit  of  submis- 
sion, but  horror  and  resentment.  Another  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  Zeppelin  raids  upon  London.  De- 
signed to  strike  the  British  with  fearsomeness  of  ■Ger- 
manic power,  their  effect  was  to  emphasize  anger  and 
stimulate  defense  energy.  Every  such  raid  has  re- 
sulted, not  in  driving  the  British  population  into  terror 
of  the  Germans,  but  to  inspire  fresh  courage  and  in- 
crease the  registrations  of  the  recruiting  offices. 

The  effect  of  the  attempted  intrigue  on  the  part  of 
Germany  with  Mexico  and  Japan,  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  the  German  strength,  tends  to  define  Ger- 
man weakness.  First  of  all,  it  exhibits  a  state  of 
peration  which  halts  at  nothing,  however  monstrous; 
and  it  tends  to  raise  the  enmity  of  the  world  against 
a  power  which,  failing  in  legitimate  warfare,  abandons 
all  restraints  founded  in  humanity  or  honor.  It  em- 
phasizes a  situation  under  which  the  world,  even  that 
part  of  it  now  neutral,  must  in  one  degree  or  another 
join  in  the  movement  to  put  down  a  veritable  moi 
of  assumption,  of  aggression,  of  unrestrained  vindictive- 
ness. 

Another  effect  should  be  to  bring  the  United  St 
and  Japan  to  a  better  understanding.  The  government 
of  Japan  repudiates  promptly  and  with  scorn  the  im- 
putation that  that  country  may  lie  brought  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  an  open  enemy  against  a  friendly  govern- 
ment. She  resents  the  suggestion  as  an  impudent  as- 
sumption. Surely  an  attitude  so  definitely  pledging  the 
country  to  the  common  and  accepted  standards  of  good 
faith  should  have  its  impression,  not  only  upon  the 
American  government,  but  upon  the  American  people. 


A  Scheme  of  Preparedness. 
The  War  College  at  Washington,  made  up  of  officers 
of  the  army,  has  submitted  to  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  Senate  a  comprehensive  report  with  recom- 
mendation of  a  policy  which  in  its  judgment  the  country 
ought  to  adopt.  The  scheme  when  fully  developed 
would  provide  a  trained  force  of  4,000,000  men  avail- 
able for  military  duty.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 500.000  boys  in  their  nineteenth  year  will  be 
available  for  training  annually.  Under  the  plan  they 
would  be  liable  to  call  to  the  colors  until  thirty  years 
old,  passing  after  the  first  eleven  months  of  their 
training  to  the  "first  reserve"  for  the  next  four  years 
and  one  month,  then  into  the  second  reserve  for  five 
years,  and  finally  into  an  unorganized  reserve  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  forty-five.  The  purpose  is  to 
constitute  the  first  reserve  as  a  fully  organized  and 
equipped  fighting  force  with  a  strength  of  1.500,000 
ready  to  respond  instantly  to  a  call  to  arms.  In  addi- 
tion there  would  be  a  regular  army  composed  of  men 
choosing  military  life  as  a  profession  of  24,000  officers 
and  285,886  enlisted  men.  Of  these,  97,000  would  form  ■ 
the  over-seas  forces  and  29,000  the  frontier  forces,  the 
remainder  composing  the  permanent  training  personnel 
which  would  take  care  of  the  instruction  of  the  reserve 
recruits  annually.  Attendance  at  annual  manoeuvres 
would  be  required  of  reservists  only  for  the  first  two 
years  after  completion  of  training,  but  those  who  aspire 
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to  become  officers  would  attend  during  each  of  the  four 
years  of  their  service  in  this  class. 

Summarized,  the  plan  includes  (1)  eleven  months 
of  military  training  for  all  boys  in  their  nineteenth 
year  excepting  those  exempted  for  specific  reasons ; 
(2)  exemption  to  be  extended  to  those  physically  or 
mentally  unfit  and  those  who  are  the  sole  support  of 
otherwise  destitute  dependents;  (3)  training  to  consist 
of  eleven  months  during  the  first  year  and  two  weeks 
during  the  second  and  third  years  of  reservist  liability ; 
war  service  to  be  required  of  all  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  first  and  second  reserve,  the  first  reserve  duty  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  four  years  and  one  month  after 
training,  and  second  resers'e  duty  for  seven  years;  (4) 
in  case  of  war  the  reserves  will  be  called  out  in  their 
order,  but  further  exemptions  of  a  temporary  character 
would  be  granted  to  those  who  have  become  the  sole 
support  of  destitute  dependents  and  those  whose  posi- 
tions in  civil  branches  of  Federal  or  state  governments 
are  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  war. 

This  plan  was  not  suggested  with  the  thought  that  it 
would  be  given  consideration  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  congressional  session.  Rather  it  was  submitted  in 
the  hope  of  its  being  widely  published  and  discussed. 
Bv  this  means  it  is  believed  the  effect  of  the  proposal 
upon  our  preparation  for  national  defense  as  well  as 
upon  the  life  and  institutions  of  the  country  ma)'  ade- 
quately be  weighed. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  has  long  been  an  anomalous  fact  that  bread  made 
of  American  flour  imported  into  England  has  been  sold 
at  lower  rates  than  bread  in  Xew  York  and  other 
American  cities.  Xow  we  have  the  more  extraordi- 
nary case  of  general  food  prices  lower  in  London 
than  in  this  country.  Mr.  Robert  Mountsier  of  New 
York,  who  has  been  living  in  London  since  last 
October,  returned  home  on  February  22d  bringing 
with  him  his  housekeeping  account,  which  shows  that 
prices  in  London  during  the  past  winter  have  been 
considerably  less  than  with  us.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Mountsier's  leaving  London  a  month  ago  potatoes  were 
retailing  in  London  at  4  cents  per  pound  as  against  9 
cents  in  Xew  York ;  cauliflower  sold  in  London  at  a 
uniform  price  of  4  cents  a  head  as  against  15  in  Xew 
York.  Other  prices  quoted  in  Mr.  Mountsier's  accounts 
were  44  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  10  cents  a  pound  for 
Brussels  sprouts,  coal  $9.68  a  ton  in  small  quantities 
Milk  is  scarce  in  London  and  considered  dear  at  prices 
slightly  lower.  Sugar  is  high  and  as  a  rule  can  not 
be  bought  by  itself,  but  only  in  connection  with  other 
purchases  aggregating  several  times  the  value  of  the 
sugar  itself.  Speaking  of  his  experiences  in  London, 
Mr.  Mountsier  said : 

Living  in  boarding-houses  and  housekeeping  in  flats  has 
gone  up  in  cost  considerably,  but  is  still  much  lower  than  in 
this  city.  Eating  in  restaurants  is  far  and  away  cheaper 
than  in  New  York.  At  the  Ship  and  Turtle  Restaurant,  which 
is  popular  with  business  men,  I  had  the  finest  kind  of  a 
steak  for  36  cents — one  which  you  could  not  get  in  a  restau- 
rant of  similar  class  in  this  city  for  twice  the  price.  The 
Pall  Mall  Restaurant,  which  is  frequented  by  fashionable 
people,  has  a  table  d'hote  luncheon  for  60  cents  which  can 
not  be  approached  in  this  city  in  a  restaurant  of  that  type  for 
that  price.  In  all  classes  of  restaurants  the  advantage  in 
price  over   New  York  is  quite  apparent. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Discrimination  against  men  of  advanced  or  ad- 
vancing years  has  attained  such  development  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  enlist  the  agency  of  social 
organization  in  opposition  to  it.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes 
of  Chicago,  formerly  comptroller  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  work  of 
securing  modification  of  the  rules  of  employing  con- 
cerns. He  has  been  the  means  of  finding  work  for 
many  hundreds  of  men  in  Chicago  who  previously  had 
been  shut  out  from  many  employments  under  the  forty- 
five  year  limit.  The  report  of  a  Chicago  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Dawes  is  the  head  recites  that  "the  com- 
mittee has  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  securing  employment  for  these 
men,  the  age  barrier,  which  has  been  established,  not 
only  in  Chicago,  but  in  other  cities,  barring  men  past 
forty-five  from  employment."  Proceeding,  the  report 
says:  "The  employers  of  Chicago  in  the  large  indus- 
tries realize  now  the  injustice  of  this  condition,  and  the 
committee  is  glad  to  report  that  in  almost  every  case 
where  a  large  employer  has  been  visited  and  the  matter 
explained  to  him  the  barriers  have  been  let  down." 


Notwithstanding  the  growing  importance  of  the  land  cam- 
paign and  the  waning  vitality  of  the  submarine  struggle  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  general  interest  should  still  be  focused 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  new  ocean  warfare.  We  now  have 
the  total  loss  to  the  Allied  shipping  during  the  month  of 
February,  that  is  to  say  since  the  beginning  of  "unrestric- 
tion,"  and  it  amounts  to  490,000  tons  according  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  bulletin  from  London,  and  to  405,000  tons  ac- 
cording to  the  daily  returns  published  in  American  news- 
papers. But  these  figures  include  fifty  neutral  vessels,  some 
of  them  in  no  way  concerned  with  belligerent  countries,  and 
whose  destruction  is  neither  a  gain  to  Germany  nor  a  loss  to 
her  enemies.  Thus  we  have  the  sinking  of  the  seven  Dutch 
ships,  some  of  them  bound  for  Holland,  and  laden  with  grain 
that  may  have  been  intended  for  Germany  herself.  There  is 
also  the  destruction  of  the  Froconnissos,  a  steamer  chartered 
by  the  Greek  royalist  government  for  the  transport  of  grain 
to  the  royalist  population  of  Greece.  It  is  now  evident  that 
the  German  submarine  makes  no  effort  whatsoever  to  ascertain 
the  identity,  nationality,  or  destination  of  the  vessel  that 
she  attacks.  Survivors  of  the  Laconia  say  that  the  subma- 
rine commander  hailed  their  boat  and  asked  the  name  of  the 
vessel  that  had  just  been  sunk,  and  we  may  therefore  believe 
that  the  Dutch  ships  were  similarly  destroyed  and  without  ac- 
knowledge of  their  nature.  But  however  that  may  be,  and 
without  making  any  effort  to  minimize  the  gravity  of  the 
attack  upon  ocean  communications,  it  still  remains  an  obvious 
fact  that  Germany  has  destroyed  considerably  less  than  half 
the  shipping  that  she  expected  to  destroy,  and  that  the  daily 
average  seems  to  tend  steadily  downward.  On  March  1st 
there  was  a  loss  of  8953  tons,  which  gives  us  a  monthly 
average  of  a  little  over  one-quarter  of  the  German  estimate. 
On  March  2d  there  were  only  two  vessels  on  the  list,  of  un- 
named tonnage  and  therefore  probably  small,  one  of  them 
being  Italian  and  the  other  Norwegian.  On  March  4th  the 
only  ship  on  the  list  is  the  Froconnissos  of  2769  tons,  a  Greek 
ship  in  which  no  Allied  country  was  interested.  The  returns 
for  March,  therefore,  are  still  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and 
I  may  therefore  claim  abundant  justification  for  the  view 
expressed  in  this  column  several  weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that 
the  "new"  German  submarine  campaign  would  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  old  one,  except  for  a  slight  increase  in 
the  amount  of  tonnage  destroyed,  and  perhaps  a  growth  of 
ferocity   and   ruthlessness.    

In  this  connection,  and  as  helping  to  dispel  the  mystery 
imposed  by  the  admiralty  authorities,  we  may  note  the  syndi- 
cated article  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  dated  March  1st,  and 
written  immediately  after  his  return  from  London.  He  tells 
us  that  twenty-five  submarines  had  been  caught  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  February,  and  that  five  were  taken  two 
days  before  he  left  London.  Averages  are  apt  to  be  deceptive 
when  used  for  purposes  of  prediction,  as  the  Germans  have 
already  discovered  to  their  cost,  but  if  the  British  admiralty 
can  waylay  thirty  submarines  a  month  it  is  evident  that  the 
end  of  the  submarine  fleet  is  in  sight.  The  best  authorities 
agree  that  Germany  can  produce  submarines  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  a  week,  but  the  training  of  sailors  to  man  them 
must  be  a  much  slower  task.  No  more  arduous  work  could 
be  allotted  to  a  human  being,  and  we  may  doubt  if  the  men 
under  bombardment  in  the  trenches  would  have  reason  to 
wish  to  change  places  with  their  comrades  in  the  submarine. 
Reports  from  England  say  that  the  crews  of  captured  sub- 
marines are  usually  in  a  pitiable  state  as  a  result  of  vitiated 
air,  nerve  strain,  and  intestinal  troubles,  and  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  the  story  that  Mr.  Simonds  thinks  worth  repe- 
tition, that  two  submarines  had  surrendered  themselves  in  Fal- 
mouth Harbor  after  their  crews  had  mutinied  and  murdered 
their  officers.  

Another  ray  of  light  on  the  problem  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Noyes,  poet  and  essayist,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
America.  Mr.  Noyes  has  something  interesting  to  say  about 
armed  merchantman,  and  it  is  based,  he  tells  us.  on  his  ex- 
amination of  hundreds  of  admiralty  records.  The  vessels  that 
are  attacked  are  almost  invariably  unarmed.  The  submarine 
has  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  swivel  gun  that  can  so  easily 
sink  her  with  one  well-directed  shot,  and  therefore  she  leaves 
the  armed  ship  alone.  Mr.  Noyes  then  tells  us  that  between 
60,000  and  70,000  fishermen  have  been  enlisted  in  the  sub- 
marine campaign,  and  have  been  uniformed  and  trained  in 
gunnery.  One  of  these  men  told  him  that  he  had  partici- 
pated in  the  sinking  of  ten  submarines.  Mr.  Noyes  says  also 
that  he  has  actually  witnessed  the  sweeping  of  the  Irish  Sea 
from  the  English  coast  to  the  Irish  coast  by  a  continuous  line 
of  sixty  trawlers  dragging  great  steel  nets  between  them.  As 
a  result  of  this  small-tooth-comb  work  the  submarines  were 
being  completely  expelled  from  British  home  waters,  and 
forced  to  seek  an  uncertain  prey  in  the  wide  ocean  paths.  Mr. 
Noyes  confirms  the  view  more  than  once  expressed  in  this 
column  that  a  submarine  that  has  once  been  seen  by  a  motor 
or  patrol  boat  can  hardly  escape  destruction.  She  can  not 
submerge  quickly  enough  to  escape  a  shot,  and  she  is  in  per- 
petual danger  from  the  nets  dropped  in  her  path  by  some  en- 
terprising craft  that  has  observed  her  wake  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  But  however  interesting  may  be  such  general  state- 
ments as  those  of  Mr.  Simonds  and  Mr.  Noyes — and  they  are 
necessarily  based  to  a  large  extent  upon  hearsay — we  have  still 
the  substantial  facts  furnished  by  the  statistics,  which  show 
that  Germany  has  attained  to  less  than  half  of  her  aims, 
and  that  a  great  army  of  ships,  some  nine  thousand  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks,  is  passing  unmolested  into  and  from 
British  ports.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  a  combination  of 
causes,    of   which    the   submarine   is   by    far   the   least,    has   so 


far  lessened  the  volume  of  Allied  shipping  as  to  produce  a 
situation  that  is  dfstintcly  menacing.  But  those  who  suppose 
that  either  England  or  France  is  within  measurable  distance 
of  starvation  are  either  allowing  the  wish  to  father  the 
thought  or  are  unaware  of  the  facts. 


But  the  military  situation  is  actually  more  important  than 
that  created  by  the  submarines.  And  the  most  important  part 
of  the  military  situation  at  the  moment  of  writing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad.  Now  Bagdad  is  a 
long  way  off  by  linear  measurement,  but  to  the  great  political 
leaders  of  Europe  it  may  seem  closer,  morally  speaking,  even 
than  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre.  For  Bagdad  is  the  terminus 
of  the  great  international  railroad  which  may  be  said  to 
have  its  western  beginnings  in  Hamburg  and  Antwerp.  That 
railroad  is  intended  to  run  south  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  even  to  connect  with  the  frontiers  of  Egypt-  No 
matter  how  large  a  position  the  German  armies  may  seem  to 
occupy  in  Belgium  and  France,  no  matter  how  ceaseless  their 
activities  in  a  dozen  other  directions,  they  are  actually  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  that  railroad,  and  it  would  hardly  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  now  fighting  for  nothing 
else.  If  Germany  emerges  from  the  struggle  in  possession  of 
that  railroad  she  will  have  won  the  war.  With  the  inevitable 
absorption  of  Austria,  and  with  the  practic  d  vassalage  of  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey,  she  would  be  able  to  point  to  an  empire 
not  only  rivaling  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  threatening  its 
existence.  She  would  have  Egypt  and  India  within  her  reach, 
if  not  actually  within  her  grasp. 


It  was  in  order  to  seize  Bagdad  that  General  Townshend 
was  dispatched  on  the  ill-fated  mission  that  resulted  in  his 
surrender  to  the  Turks  at  Kut  El  Amara.  It  was  of  course 
impossible  from  the  British  point  of  view  that  a  Turkish  vic- 
tory should  be  allowed  to  end  the  campaign  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  so  another  British  force  was  dispatched  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  a  force  that  evidently  avoided  the  rather  happy-go- 
lucky  methods  that  characterized  the  first  campaign.  This 
new  force  has  now  taken  Kut  El  Amara  from  the  Turks, 
heavily  defeated  them  with  great  losses  in  men  and  materials, 
and  driven  them  headlong  toward  Bagdad,  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  away,  and  directly  connected  with  Kut  El  Amara 
by  the  Tigris  River.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  we  shall  hear  of  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  and 
consequently  of  a  definite  British  seizure  of  the  terminus  of 
the  international  railroad.  Bagdad,  as  has  been  said,  appears 
to  be  very  remote,  and  to  belong  to  a  part  of  the  world  that 
may  be  described  as  obsolete.  None  the  less  its  bearing  upon 
the  war  as  a  whole  is  a  very  real  and  vital  one. 


But  the  result  of  the  taking  of  Bagdad  may  be  still  more 
vital  than  has  been  indicated.  For  we  must  remember  that 
there  is,  or  was,  a  large  Russian  army  under  the  command 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  somewhere  to  the  northwest  of 
Bagdad.  This  Russian  army  seems  to  have  been  inactive  for 
some  months,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  captured 
Trebizond  and  Erzeroum,  and  that  its  left  wing  stretched  well 
away  into  Persia.  Xow  if  Bagdad  can  be  taken  it  seems  well- 
nigh  certain  that  there  will  be  a  junction  between  the  British 
and  the  Russians,  and  that  the  beaten  Turks  will  have  to 
move  quickly  if  they  are  to  get  around  the  eastern  corner 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  before  they  are  cut  off  by  the  Rus- 
sians coming  southward,  as  they  will  certainly  do  as  soon  as 
they  learn  that  the  British  are  coming  northward.  With  the 
Allies  in  possession  of  all  the  territory  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  Alexandretta — and  this  is  almost  the  case  now — the  situa- 
tion for  the  Turks  would  be  about  as  black  as  it  could  be. 
But  unless  we  realize  the  intensity  of  German  ambitions 
with  regard  to  Asia  and  the  international  railroad,  and  her 
glittering  vision  of  an  empire  extending  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  shall  fail  to  recognize  the  full  im- 
port of  the  struggle   for   Bagdad. 


While  we  are  watching  the  course  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  and  wondering  at  the  causes  that  have  led  to  so  defi- 
nite a  retreat  of  the  German  forces  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
this  particular  struggle  is  probably  in  the  nature  of  an  over- 
ture, and  that  the  actual  programme  has  not  yet  begun.  The 
British  gains  have  been  very  large  as  gains  go  nowadays,  but 
none  the  less  the  manner  of  the  German  withdrawal  proves 
thai  it  was  an  orderly  and  premeditated  part  of  some  larger 
plan.  If  the  British  were  able  actually  to  pierce  the  German 
lines  it  would  be  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  war 
in  the  west  would  be  over.  Nothing  could  then  save  the 
German  armies  from  rout  and  flight.  But  this  is  now  an  un- 
likely contingency,  although  it  is  always  on  the  page  of  pos- 
sibilities.   

That  the  battle  of  the  Somme  is  only  a  prelude  is  fairly 
certain  from  the  fact  that  the  present  line  is  a  very  small 
one  and  that  the  British  army  is  a  very  large  one,  far  larger 
than  any  present  or  obvious  need  would  justify.  The  British 
expenditure  of  ammunition  has  been  of  the  most  lavish  kind, 
but  it  is  almost  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  accumu- 
lated stores,  and  we  read  that  both  the  army  and  the  stores  irt 
France  are  being  increased  as  fast  as  the  transports  can  ferry 
them  across  the  ocean.  Evidently  some  great  move  is  in  con- 
templation, but  its  nature  is  so  uncertain  that  we  can  do 
little  more  than  guess  at  its  direction.  But  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  is  intended  to  end  the  war  in  France  and  Belgium  before 
the  increasing  shortage  of  shipping  can  become  still  more 
serious.  It  is  intended  that  there  shall  be  no  more  "dead- 
locks." The  "war  of  attrition"  has  become  ton  horribly 
monotonous.  

Although    only    folly    would    venture    upon    anythi 
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definite  prediction,  there  are  certain  probabilities  that  it  would 
be  equally  foolish  to  overlook.  And  so  we  may  suppose 
that  whatever  fighting  exists  or  will  exist  on  an  Allied  initia- 
tive is  intended  directly  or  indirectly  to  crush  in  the  German 
angle  at  Xoyon.  Now  the  vulnerable  spot  in  every  army  is 
not  on  its  fighting  front,  but  on  its  line  of  communications. 
The  utmost  human  valor  and  the  most  perfect  fortifications 
are  no  more  than  air  and  tissue  paper  if  there  is  a  failure  of 
fodder  for  men  and  guns,  and  the  word  fodder  represents  a 
continuous  stream  of  supplies  of  almost  incredible  dimensions. 
It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  German  line  in  France 
occupies  two  sides  of  a  square,  and  the  two  sides  run  north 
and  south  from  the  Xorth  Sea  to  Xoyon,  and  then  west  and 
east  from  Xoyon  to  the  Rhine.  The  choice  of  that  location 
was  not  by  chance.  It  was  intended  to  parallel  the  main  lines 
of  railroad,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  chief  French  rail- 
roads, north  and  south,  and  west  and  east,  lie  behind  the 
German  lines.  

The  battle  of  the  Somme  was  certainly  intended,  is  still  in- 
tended, to  cut  the  north  and  south  railroad  line.  It  was  of 
course  precipitated  by  the  battle  of  Verdun,  and  the  necessity 
to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  hard-pressed  French. 
But  its  particular  area  was  dictated  by  the  advantage  of  cut- 
ting the  communications  that  helped  to  supply  the  Xoyon  angle. 
The  French  had  attempted  the  same  feat  in  the  Champagne 
district,  that  is  to  say  on  the  east  and  west  line,  but  had 
failed.  And  now  within  the  last  few  weeks  we  find  a  German 
attack  in  tBe  Champagne  district,  an  attack  that  seems  pur- 
poseless unless  we  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  consolidate 
the  position  against  a  foreseen  French  attempt.  In  other 
words  we  may  look  upon  the  Somme  area  and  the  Champagne 
area  as  roughly  corresponding  with  one  another  in  their  mu- 
tual aspects  toward  the  Xoyon  angle.  A  successful  Allied 
offensive  in  the  Champagne  district  would  also  have  the  effect 
of  driving  a  wedge  between  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  the  other  German  forces  to  the  eastward.  But  we  can 
figure  this  out  for  ourselves  if  we  can  once  accept  the  theory 
that  the  angle  at  Xoyon  is  actually  the  Allied  objective,  and 
that  the  main  intention  is  to  cut  the  lines  of  communication 
coming  from  the  north  and  from  the  east  .  And  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  more  important  objective  than  this  there  could  be. 
If  we  may  anticipate  an  Allied  offensive  in  the  Champagne 
district  we  may  look  for  it  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rheiras.  The  brunt  of  such  an  attack  would  probably  fall 
on  the  French,  and  therefore  we  have  still  to  find  some  scope 
for  the  British  forces  that,  as  has  been  said,  are  much  larger 
than  the  needs  of  the  Somme  area  would  demand.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  British  forces  would  be  moved  down 
to  the  Champagne  district.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  that 
British  forces  are  taking  over  more  and  more  of  the  north  and 
south  line  running  down  through  Arras  to  Xoyon.  Xow 
Arras  is  an  important  railroad  centre  and  the  line  that  runs 
through  Arras  is  largely  used  for  German  supply  purposes, 
and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  we  shall  see  a  British 
attack  in  this  section  that  will  correspond  w-ith  a  French  at- 
tack in  the  Champagne  district.  And  if  the  Germans  are 
strong  enough  to  attempt  a  forestalling  movement  they  will 
probabry  attack  in  the  Champagne  district  in  order  to  prevent 
the  squeezing  of  the  Xoyon  angle  by  the  British  in  the  north 
and  the  French  in  the  east.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Somme  offensive  will  be  continued  on  its  present  lines, 
but  it  will  almost  certainly  be  supplemented  by  an  even  larger 
offensive  elsewhere,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  such  likely  area 
for  a  new  offensive  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arras.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  to  remember  that  there  are  local  condi- 
tions of  which  we  can  know  nothing  at  this  distance,  of  which 
no  one  can  know  anything  except  those  on  the  spot,  and  that 
these  may  negative  the  most  obvious  advantages  of  any  par- 
ticular movement.  Sidney  Cosyk. 

San  Francisco,  March  7,  1917. 


THE  MIDDLE  WEST  AND  THE  WAR. 


Edward  C.  Lowry  Discusses  the  Popular  Mind. 


For  an  animal  that  is  rated  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  as  the  turtle,  it  is  really  amazing  to  note 
the  keen  sense  of  intuition  they  display.  There  is  a 
tradition  among  the  natives  of  Venezuela  that  turtles 
will  not  begin  to  lay  their  eggs  until  the  Southern 
Cross,  which  is  the  characteristic  object  of  the  firma- 
ment in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  is  completely  formed 
— that  is,  not  until  the  four  stars  which  form  the  cross 
have  moved  on  through  the  heavens  and  have  reached 
a  position  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  It  is  even  re- 
ported by  a  member  of  one  exploring  expedition  in 
Venezuela  that  at  midnight,  when  the  turtles  were  being 
watched  by  the  naturalists,  the  great  mass  of  creatures 
went  back  into  the  waters  without  laying,  leaving  but 
a  few  of  their  companions  behind  them  to  act  as  senti- 
nels. At  half-past  2  in  the  morning,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Southern  Cross  seemed  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  a  great  motion  was  perceived  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  and  the  turtles  came  out  in  battalions. 
They  scattered  rapidly  in  all  directions,  dug  holes  in 
the  sand,  deposited  their  eggs,  and  then  covered  up  the 
places,  taking  great  pains  to  leave  the  surface  smooth 
and  flat  as  thev  had  found  it. 


In  Brazil,  as  throughout  South  America.  French  is 
almost  universally  read;  editions  of  the  classics  are 
found  in  most  homes,  and  bookstores  are  filled  with 
mciern  French  writers  of  prose  or  verse — sometimes 
in  translation  and  as  frequently  in  the  original. 


Russia,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  has  the  great- 
t  -t  timber  resources.     It  is  said  that  the  total  number 
:res  of  forest  owned  by  the  Russian   government 
reaches  almost  a  billion. 


An  incurably  civilian  people,  says  Edward  G.  Lowry 
in  the  World's  Work,  brought  face  to  face  with  war, 
is  always  a  profoundly  appealing  and  moving  spectacle. 
In  this  respect  there  are  striking  similarities  between 
the  state  of  mind  of  Great  Britain  in  August,  1914, 
and  that  of  America  at  the  present  time.  Both  democ- 
racies were  unprepared  for  war,  mentally  unprepared 
and  materially  unprepared.  There  was  no  "war  spirit" 
in  either  country: 

Every  discerning  person  who  was  in  Great  Britain  at  that 
time  knows  that  had  the  question  of  going  to  war  or  staying 
out  of  it  been  left  to  a  popular  vote  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  England  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  peace — and  ulti- 
mate ruin.  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  same  thing  might 
have  been  said  of  us  on  February  1st.  With  the  enemy  at 
their  gates  and  separated  from  them  by  only  a  narrow  strip 
of  water,  the  English  people  in  the  beginning,  as  a  whole, 
did  not  "realize"  the  war.  They  were  not  conscious  of  their 
obligations.  They  did  not  know  that  their  institutions  were 
menaced.  Even  after  the  war. began  it  was  the  grievous  ex- 
perience of  speakers  at  recruiting  meetings  to  be  told  by 
workingmen  in  the  Midlands  that  it  did  not  matter  if  the 
Germans  did  come  and  take  the  country-  "Our  wages  will 
go  on  just  the  same,"  they  said.  England  was  slow  to 
awake,  just  as  the  United  States  has  been  slow  to  awake, 
to  our  relations  to  the  war  in  Europe. 

Public  opinion  in  a  democracy  moves  slowly.  Reali- 
zation of  a  situation  comes  leaden-paced.  Soldier  and 
citizen  are  separated  by  a  broad  gulf,  and  to  bridge 
that  gulf,  to  merge  the  two  classes  into  one,  demands 
time  and  patience: 

Kitchener's  army  was  the  first  outward  and  visible  testi- 
mony that  the  people  of  England  had  gone  to  the  war.  Once 
they  had  accepted  the  war  and  had  realized  its  full  meaning 
to  them,  they  accepted  other  things  that  had  been  unthinkable 
to  them ;  compulsory  military  service,  compulsory  labor  in  the 
workshops,  an  increase  of  power  to  the  executive  that  ren- 
dered strikes  impossible  and  put  every  adult  male  in  the 
state  at  the  service  of  the  state  on  terms  fixed  by  the  state. 
Before  this  came  about  and  before  the  people  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  went  to  war  there  had  been  strikes  at  the  ship- 
yards on  the  Clyde,  in  the  Welsh  mines  that  supplied  the  navy 
with  coal,  and  in  the  plants  and  factories  that  made  articles 
absolutely  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  With  the 
complete  realization  of  the  German  menace  there  came  the 
present  condition  in  England  and  a  cheerful  giving  of  every 
ounce  of  man-power,  every  resource,  and  every  drop  of 
energy  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Lowry  says  that  he  has  been  traveling  down  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  through  the  Middle  States  in  an 
effort  to  discover  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
war.  Their  attitude  immediately  after  the  presidential 
election  was  a  negative  one.  They  had  given  Mr.  Wil- 
son no  particular  mandate.  They  were  comfortable 
and  desired  no  change.  The  Middle  West  was  pros- 
1  perous  and  contented,  and  it  was  almost  unaware  of 
clouds  on  the  foreign  horizon: 

It  has  not  attacked  the  European  problem  so  resolutely  nor 
with  as  much  insight,  sympathy,  and  understanding  as  it  has 
shown  in  considering  internal  problems.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge,  after  traveling  through  the  states  of  the  Middle  West 
and  coming  into  contact  with  many  types,  these  people  had 
clearly  made  up  their  minds  that  they  did  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  war  except  under  extreme  provoca- 
tion. For  one  thing,  and  this  is  typical,  and  one  of  the  minor 
contributory  causes,  they  were  rather  suspicious  of  the  strong 
pro-Ally  tendency  shown  by  Xew  York  and  the  East.  Gen- 
erally they  view  with  some  apprehension  the  attitude  that  is 
taken  by  Xew  York  and  the  Eastern  States  which  involves 
the  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  the  Eastern  States,  be 
it  known,  are  the  home  of  plutocracy,  and,  so  far  as  the  West 
and  the  Middle  West  are  concerned,  the  plutocrat  is  always 
fair  game. 

The  President  had  "kept  us  out  of  war"  and  was  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  do  so.  But  if  attacks  were  made 
!  on  American  ships  he  would  be  equally  expected  to 
participate  in  the  war.  That,  says  Mr.  Lowry  shrewdly, 
indicates  the  "silent  strength"  of  a  peaceful  people. 
Men  who  do  not  talk  war,  do  not  want  war,  have  never 
failed  to  fight  when  the  time  comes  to  fight: 

My  informant  strongly  expressed  his  belief  that  there  was 
no  present  sentiment  in  the  Middle  West  for  any  alliance 
or  agreement  after  the  war,  political  or  commercial,  with 
Great  Britain  or  any  European  belligerent.  The  sentiment  of 
the  Middle  West  was  all  in  favor  of  continued  isolation  of  the 
United  States  from  European  affairs.  He  added  that  the 
whole  actual  aspect  of  the  war.and  its  meaning  were  so  re- 
mote as  entirely  to  elude  the  ^imagination  and  grasp  of  the 
Middle  Western  country.  This  was  precisely  the  state  of 
mind  and  condition  in  the  provinces  of  England  even  after 
the  war  had  been  in  progress  for  a  month  and  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  the  exploits  and  trials  of  'the  First  British 
Expeditionary  Force  on  the  heroic  retreat  from  Mous.  The 
average  man  of  his  acquaintance,  he  said,  could  not  see  how 
the  war  affected  him,  or  feel  in  any  sense  that  it  was  his 
war.  He  simply  didn't  understand  in  the  least  that  the  people 
in  Great  Britain  and  France  meant  what  they  said  when  they 
said  they  were  "fighting  the  battles  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Lowry  found  very  few  "peace  at  any  price  and 
at  all  hazards"  men.  They  were  in  distinct  little  groups 
and  without  influence,  but  there  was  none  the  less  a 
strong  reluctance  to  enter  the  war: 

I  sought  some  explanation  of  the  prevailing  state  of  mind, 
of  the  clear  unwillingness  to  participate  in  any  phase  of  the 
European  struggle:  of  the  marked  eagerness  shown  to  remain 
aloof  and  detached  from  the  great  emotional  experience.  One 
of  my  rewards  in  this  quest  was  this  from  a  man  in  Chicago 
who  knows  Europe,  who  is  strongly  pro-Ally,  and  has  been 
in   France  and   England  since  the  war  began: 

"Peace,  prosperity,  and  isolation  are  the  narcotics  that  have 
been  dulling  the  national  will  and  consciousness.  Prosperity 
is  an  insidious  foe  to  thought  of  participation  in  a  war  or 
even  to  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  either  of  the 
j  belligerents.  Prosperity  means  a  lot  of  business  and  inter- 
esting business,  too,  to  absorb  one's  time.      It  is  next  to  im- 


possible for  the  average  man  with  engrossing  business  affairs, 
and  virtually  every  man  of  the  United  States  has  business 
affairs,  to  get  wrought  up  by  things  so  far  away  from  him 
as  the  European  war,  while  every  day  there  are  being  offered 
to  him  attractive  opportunities  to  pour  money  into  his  lap. 
Business  is  absorbing  all  his  energies  and  attention." 

The  people  of  the  Middle  West  did  not  understand. 
Most  of  them  had  never  seen  the  ocean  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  maritime  power  or  interests.  Xor  did  they  un- 
derstand that  America  had  any  duties  so  far  as  the 
ocean  or  Europe  was  concerned.  They  were  partially 
aroused  by  the  events  of  February,  just  as  England  was 
aroused  by  the  bombardment  of  her  coasts : 

Perhaps  nowhere  on  the  habitable  globe  were  the  reverbera- 
tions of  the  great  war  in  Europe  fainter  or  less  heeded  than 
in  the  so-called  intermountain  states.  It  seems  incredible  that 
anywhere  there  should  exist  so  great  a  community  of  intelli- 
gent human  beings  who  would  care  so  little  and  know  so  little 
of  a  moving  event. 

Coming  up  on  the  train  from  Lincoln  to  Omaha,  I  asked,  in 
desperate  quest  for  a  contact,  of  a  casual  seat  acquaintance: 
"Aren't  you  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  war?" 

"Sure  we  are,"  was  his  ready  reply,  "we  are  interested  in 
the  high  prices  and  how  loug  they  are  going  to  keep  up. 
This  war  has  been  a  great  thing  for  our  part  of  the  country." 

Another  person  from  whom  I  sought  information,  a  uni- 
versity professor,  presented  the  obverse  of  this  angle  of  vision. 
"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  our  people  have  just  begun  to  get 
indignant  about  the  war  because  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
forced  its  meaning  home  to  them.  The  prices  they  are  having 
to  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life  have  brought  them  to  their 
first  realization  of  what  war  means  and  brought  them  into  a 
state  of  indignation  against  the  mere  fact  of  war  and  con- 
sequently made  them  hate  it." 

Xow,  these  are  only  two  actual  viewpoints  takes  at  first 
hand.  One  does  not  pretend  to  say  how  widespread  they  were, 
but  they  show,  more  vividly  perhaps  than  any  other  examples 
that  could  be  cited,  how  far  removed  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  war  was  from  this  part  of  the  United  States  before  the 
period  of  declared  "ruthlessness"  at  sea. 

Mr.  Lowry  mentions  another  curious  fact,  the  wide- 
spread conviction  that  the  war  was  something  that 
should  not  be  spoken  about,  or  spoken  about  only  in 
lowered  tones.  He  says  that  he  is  unable  to  account 
for  this,  but  the  explanation  seems  simple.  The  Presi- 
dent in  recommending  neturality  even  in  thought  was 
the  first  head  of  a  state  who  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
has  attempted  to  control,  not  only  the  bodies,  but  also 
the  minds  of  the  people.  And  so  far  as  the  Middle 
West  is  concerned  he  seems  to  have  partially  succeeded: 

Any  survey  of  the  state  of  mind  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  dismissal  of  Count  Bernstorff  would  be  incomplete  that 
did  not  take  note  of  a  curious  suppression  of  sentiment  that 
one  encountered  in  widely  unrelated  quarters.  This  country 
bears,  I  think,  and  certainly  cherishes,  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  outspoken  countries  in  the  world.  Free  dis- 
cussion and  freedom  of  opinion  are  supposed  to  be  birth- 
rights. Yet  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  a  happy  chance  I  met  a 
man,  distinguished  in  his  own  field  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  suddenly  in  his  own  library  burst  out  with  the  confes- 
sion that  he  had  been  suffering  under  an  internal  suppres- 
sion of  wrath  against  the  Germans  ever  since  the  war  began. 
I  ventured  to  ask  him  why  he  had  suppressed  his  feelings, 
why  he  had  not  spoken  out,  and  to  my  astonishment  he  was 
puzzled  and  taken  aback  by  the  inquiry"-  He  did  not  kno 
convention,  he  said  vaguely,  had  been  laid  upon  every- 
body not  to  talk  about  or  show  any  feelings  about  the  war. 
By  whom?  one  asked.  He  didn't  know,  but  was  sure  every- 
body  felt  the  ban.     This  was  corroborated  by  the  others. 

I,  too,  had  noticed  this  singular  phenomenon  in  making  my 
zigzag  journey  across  the  continent  from  Xew  York.  Men, 
in  speaking  strongly  about  the  war  and  their  sympathies,  un- 
consciously lowered  their  voices.  Some  looked  about  them 
warily  and  even  furtively  if  they  were  in  public  where  they 
might  be  overheard. 

One  does  not  pretend  to  explain  this  curious  and  puzzling 
condition,  but  it  existed.  It  may  have  been  due  to  a  lack  of 
intellectual  leadership;  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  unsettled 
and  undetermined  state  of  mind  in  which  the  whole  country 
was  at  that  time.  This  lack  of  drift  or  tendency  of  national 
popular  opinion  in  any  direction  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
widespread  general  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs  and  foreign 
relations  and  a  natural  diffidence  on  the  part  of  men  to 
speak  out  until  certain  national  leaders  of  popular  and  public 
opinion   have  spoken. 

But,  says  Mr.  Lowry  in  conclusion,  that  day  is  over. 
We  are  no  longer  bound  by  convention.  We  may  say 
what  we  feel  and  think.  The  straight  road  is  before 
us.    Let  us  see  what  is  over  the  hill. 


An  estimate  prepared  by  the  Xational  Foreign  Trade 
Council  says  that  the  immediate  needs  of  France  and 
Belgium  during  the  first  year  after  the  war  may  be  as 
follows:  Agricultural  buildings  for  Belgium,  S50,000,- 
000,  and  France,  550,000,000:  agricultural  machinery 
for  Belgium,  $50,000,000.  and  France.  $50,000,000;  in- 
dustrial buildings  for  Belgium,  $65,000,000,  and  France, 
$50,000,000;  mining  machinery  for  Belgium.  S60.000,- 
000.  and  France.  S40.000.000;  iron  industrv  machinery 
for  Belgium.  $70,000,000.  and  France.  $50,000,000; 
food-making  machines  for  Belgium,  $3,000,000,  and 
France.  $10,000,000;  chemical  machinery  for  Belgium, 
S6.000.000,  and  France.  $6,000,000;  textile  machinery 
for  Belgium,  $65,000,000,  and  France.  $50,000,000;  elec- 
trical machinery  and  equipment  for  Belgium,  $130,000,- 
000.  and  France.  $50,000,000:  wood-working  machinery 
for  Belgium.  $20,000,000,  and  France.  $18,000,000: 
paper-making  machinerv  for  Belgium.  S5.000,000,  and 
France,  $3,000,000. 


American  and  Russian  financiers  and  engineers  are 
negotiating  with  the  Russian  council  of  ministers  on  a 
plan  to  build  a  network  of  railways  between  Moscow 
and  the  Don.  as  well  as  a  trans-Caucasian  railroad  to 
Vladivostok,  Tiflis,  and  along  the  Volga.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  new  railroads,  after  private  operation  for  nine 
years,  revert  to  the  government. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  FUNSTON. 


A  Staff  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Times"  Gives  an 
Intimate  Picture  of  the  Late  Commander. 


"The  smallest  man  in  the  army,  but  by  all  odds  one 
of  the  largest!"    .    .    . 

Although  he  was  small,  one's  first  impression  of  "the 
little  man"  was  that  of  "size."  When  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  after  his  spectacular  capture  of  Aguinaldo 
in  the  Philippines,  with  the  aid  of  the  volunteer  regi- 
ment, the  "fighting  Twentieth"  of  Kansas,  he  was  only 
about  5  feet,  4  inches  tall,  barely  of  the  minimum  army 
height,  and  he  weighed  less  than  120  pounds.  "But  he 
was  a  red  'demon  in  a  fight,"  one  of  his  Jayhawk  ser- 
geants said  of  him. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  the  "firebrand"  in 
the  three  years  since  he  commanded  an  army  of  occu- 
pation in  Vera  Cruz.  He  had  grown  more  pudgy,  and 
although  some  who  noticed  his  rolypoliness  described 
him  as  a  "desert  dreadnought,"  he  did  not  lose  his 
quick,  alert  step  nor  the  appearance  of  tire  and  energy. 
In  the  last  few  years  his  red  hair  and  carefully  trimmed 
Vandyke  beard  had  turned  gray,  and  only  that  nest  of 
wrinkles  around  his  twinkling  eyes  remained  as  one 
of  the  last  traces  of  the  "firebrand." 

Although  General  Funston,  behind  the  high  desk  in 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  seemed  to  be  sitting  on  his  shoul- 
ders, visitors  to  the  headquarters  of  the  border  armies 
got  an  impression  of  size  anyway.  For  he  was  not 
sitting  on  his  shoulders.  He  was  erect  at  his  desk,  but 
it  was  piled  high  with  papers  from  150,000  soldiers  in 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  units,  and  those  papers  had 
to  be  examined  with  care  because  most  of  them  were 
made  out  by  militia  officers  ignorant  of  the  red  tape  of 
army  forms.  It  was  enough  work  to  submerge  two 
men  of  the  physical  size  of  Funston,  but  he  did  it  all. 

Those  who  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  mighty 
big  job  for  a  little  man  to  hold  often  heard  that  uni- 
versal story  about  the  short,  broad-shouldered  man. 
About  Funston  it  was  told  this  way:  He  was  giving 
testimony  at  a  court-martial  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
judge  advocate,  behind  his  table,  could  not  see  as  much 
of  the  witness  as  he  wished. 

"Colonel  Funston,"  said  the  regular  army  officer, 
who  was  perhaps  glad  to  rebuke  the  volunteer,  "I  wish 
to  remind  you  that  it  is  the  custom  for  officers  testifying 
in  military  courts  to  stand  up." 

"Sir,"  replied  Colonel  Funston,  "I  am  standing  up !" 

Often  he  told  that  story  about  himself,  remarking 
that  "he  was  just  about  as  tall  standing  up  as  a  'regu- 
lar man'  sitting  down." 

When  Funston  became  excited  or  angry  and  rose  up 
behind  that  high-piled  desk,  he  seemed  large  enough 
and  fiery  enough  to  command  the  armies  of  the  world. 
But  that  was  not  often. 

Regular  army  officers  have  said  that  General  Funston 
gave  his  life  to  his  country  as  surely  as  did  any  Ameri- 
can soldier  who  died  in  battle.  For  the  tremendous 
work  of  commanding  150,000  soldiers,  about  100,000  of 
them  practically  untrained  and  unlearned  in  regular 
army  customs,  of  disposing  those  troops  along  2000 
miles  of  treacherous  border,  of  listening  to  the  dis- 
putes between  regulars  and  militiamen,  of  organizing 
and  then  reorganizing,  of  conferring  with  Mexican  gen- 
erals, was  a  job  that  kept  the  general  at  his  desk  con- 
tinuously, but,  nevertheless,  did  not  prevent  the  fire  of 
the  born  soldier  from  flaring  occasionally.    .     .    . 

Delegations  from  border  towns  visited  Funston  time 
after  time,  asking  for  garrisons  "for  protection,"  or 
for  concessions,  and  complaining  that  newspaper  men 
had  written  stories  about  scourges  of  rattlesnakes  and 
one-dollar  shaves  and  two-dollar  ham  and  eggs.  In 
time  of  difficulty  with  the  soldiers  the  commanding 
general  of  the  district  was  ignored  often,  and  the  ad- 
vice "take  it  up  to  'the  little  man'  right  away"  was 
accepted.    .    .    . 

An  instance  of  the  general's  diplomacy  and  shrewd- 
ness in  arguing  against  compliances  with  the  wishes  of 
Texans  by  seeming  to  comply  is  told  in  all  the  border 
towns.  A  little  village  more  than  forty  miles  from  the 
border,  and  that  not  a  dangerous  part  of  the  border,  sent 
delegation  after  delegation  to  the  departmental  head- 
quarters, pleading  for  "protection"  and  telling  the  most 
horrifying  tales  of  raids  to  come.  "Yes.  yes,  a  regi- 
ment would  be  adequate  protection,  entirely  adequate !" 

Funston  learned  that  the  town,  unlike  most  border 
villages,  was  inhabited  by  Southerners,  and  promised 
that  it  should  have  a  regiment  to  "protect"  it — "im- 
mediately!" A  few  days  later  a  negro  regiment  de- 
trained at  the  village  and  struck  its  camp  on  the  out- 
skirts. And  a  few  days  after  that  the  same  delegation, 
larger  this  time,  was  back  in  General  Funston's  ofiice 
arguing  that  all  danger  of  raids  w-as  past,  and  that  the 
village  no  longer  needed  protection. 

It  was  this  work  that  kept  General  Funston  so  closely 
at  his  desk  that  he  was  away  from  it  only  for  three 
short  periods  from  the  time  the  border  trouble  began. 
He  made  one  trip  of  inspection  in  the  Brownsville  dis- 
trict and  in  the  camps  of  the  Xew  York  division;  an- 
other to  the  troops  in  the  Xogales  district,  and  a  visit- 
to  the  expeditionary  force  in  Mexico.  But  the  only 
time  he  took  off  as  vacation  in  that  period  was  a  short 
hunting  trip   to   Corpus   Christi,   Texas,   with   his   old 


friend.  Mayor  Roy  Miller  of  that  city,  who  was  with 
the  general  when  he  died.    .    .    . 

\\  hen  questions  about  governmental  policy  were 
asked,  the  general  would  say: 

"My  business  is  to  fight  and  not  to  talk.  The  officials 
and  the  politicians  do  the  talking,  and  when  they  get 
through  with  that  and  give  us  orders  to  fight,  we'll 
fight.  It  wouldn't  take  long  to  arrange,  at  least,  a 
skirmish,  if  we  got  orders  to  fight,  and  it  wouldn't  take 
long  for  us  to  get  soldiers  down  where  something 
would  happen  to  them,  or,  with  luck,  to  the  other  side." 

It  was  often  remarked  by  the  general,  too,  that  much 
of  his  work  was  thrown  upon  him  by  politicians  who 
sought  the  return  of  some  favorite  regiment,  or  who 
wished  furloughs  or  discharges  from  the  service  for 
constituents  and  sent  telegrams  about  matters  that 
ought  to  have  gone  through  regular  military  channels. 

Occasionally  the  general  flared  up,  not  under  the 
strain  of  his  job.  for  there  his  poise  was  perfect,  but 
under  circumstances  that  caused  his  fighting  spirit  to 
rise.  When  he  accompanied  General  Scott  to  the  bor- 
der to  confer  with  General  Obregon.  Carranza's  minis- 
ter of  war,  the  story  is  told  that  persons  outside  the 
conference  room  saw  Funston  shaking  his  fist  under 
the  nose  of  the  minister  of  war  and  talking  loudly. 

When  asked  about  the  incident,  he  said  that  he  had 
been  telling  Senor  Obregon  funny  stories  that  required 
some  pantomime  emphasis.  Finally,  it  is  said,  he  ad- 
mitted to  intimate  friends  that  perhaps  he  became  a 
little  angry  with  the  Mexican  minister. 

Chided  by  his  friends  "for  taking  advantage  of  his 
size  in  seeking  to  intimidate"  Sefior  Obregon,  who  had 
lost  one  arm  in  battle,  "the  little  man"  snapped : 

"Damn  it !  I  wasn't  shaking  my  fist  at  him !  I  was 
shaking  it  at  all  Mexico !  And,  besides,"  he  added  with 
a  chuckle,  "I  didn't  take  advantage  of  Senor  Obregon. 
I  shook  only  one  fist !" 

General  Funston  possessed  an  independent  spirit  and 
resented  having  original  orders  changed,  and  sometimes 
he  resented  having  military  plans  changed  for  the  sake 
of  policy  or  politics.  When  he  was  city  editor  of  a 
paper  in  Fort  Smith  he  almost  wrecked  his  journal  by 
publishing  an  editorial  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  em- 
ployer, who  had  left  him  in  command  of  the  office; 
when  he  returned  from  the  Philippines  he  was  rebuked 
by  the  War  Department  for  saying  that  some  of  those 
who  were  advocating  the  scuttle-the-flag  policy  in  the 
islands  ought  to  be  hanged;  following  this  rebuke  he 
asked  permission  to  address  a  meeting  in  Massachusetts 
on  the  same  subject,  but  the  application  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  denied. 

Even  under  the  policy  pursued  in  Mexico  it  was 
known  that  Funston  was  fretting.  He  had  recom- 
mended that  the  punitive  expedition  be  sent  into 
Mexico  and  had  asked  to  command  it.  When  the 
avowed  object  of  the  campaign,  "Go  get  Villa,"  was 
not  accomplished  in  the  "Go  get  Aguinaldo"  way  he 
chafed  to  himself  and  those  around  him,  but,  being  a 
good  soldier,  he  said  nothing  for  publication.  After  the 
War  Department  had  said  the  time  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  expedition  could  be  fixed  by  him  he  flared  up  at 
a  public  dinner  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  said: 

"They  can't  'pass  the  buck'  to  me  that  way.  If  the 
Pershing  expedition  is  to  be  withdrawn  the  orders  for 
its  withdrawal  will  come  from  Washington." 

After  he  had  made  himself  a  national  military  hero 
by  his  exploits  in  the  Philippines,  Kansas  spoke  of 
making  him  her  governor  or  a  United  States  senator. 
But  he  silenced  those  proposals  in  a  sharp  letter.  Al- 
though his  father,  "Foghorn"  Funston.  had  been  a 
Populist  congressman  and  although  Freddy  had  aided 
him  in  the  campaigns,  the  younger  Funston  detested 
politics,  and  politics  in  the  army  more  than  any  other 
kind.  When  he  appointed  a  Republican  as  civil  gov- 
ernor in  Vera  Cruz  during  the  occupation,  and  re- 
ceived a  query  upon  his  reasons  for  doing  this  he 
replied  that  he  inquired  only  into  the  man's  fitness  for 
the  place  and  didn't  care  what  party  the  man  belonged 
to. 

Although  the  general  had  been  described  as  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune  and  an  adventurer  he  was  by  no  means 
a  picturesque  figure.  He  looked  more  like  a  music 
teacher  than  a  military  hero  and  a  commanding  general. 
His  hands  were  small  and  feminine,  and  there  was  none 
of  the  adventurous  spirit  showing  in  his  face. 

He  was  a  dreamer  and  a  romanticist.  When  he  made 
his  great  trip  in  the  Arctic,  traveling  more  than  3500 
miles  alone  in  the  wilderness  of  ice  and  snow,  and  then 
2000  miles  down  the  Yukon  in  a  canoe,  he  carried  with 
him  Kipling's  "Barrack  Room  Ballads"  and  "Soldiers 
Three."  There  were  characters  in  the  books  and  there 
was  a  character  carrying  them,  for  Funston  not  only 
read  romance,  but  lived  it  as  well.  He  might  have 
walked  out  of  one  of  the  books  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
campaigner,  Richard  Harding  Davis — out  of  "The  Re- 
porter Who  Made  Himself  King" — for  he  was  just  that 
type. 

Because  he  was  a  poor  student — William  Allen 
White  said  of  him,  "Fred  always  would  have  been  at 
the  foot  of  our  class  in  Kansas  University  if  it  had 
not  been  for  me" — he  was  not  able  to  get  into  West 
Point.  He  was  excelled  in  the  entrance  examinations 
for  appointment  there.  When  it  became  apparent  that 
there  would  be  trouble  in  Cuba  he  tried  to  enlist  in  the 
Ninth  Xew  York  Infantry,  but  was  refused  because  he 
could  not  pass  the  physical  examination.  Then  he  tried 
to  go  to  Cuba  as  correspondent  for  the  Xew  York  Sun, 


but  Chester  S.  Lord,  its  managing  editor,  told  him  he 
didn't  think  he  would  be  of  much  use  to  the  paper. 
Finally,  falling  in  with  the  Cuban  Junta,  he  began 
studying  the  construction  of  machine  guns  in  a  Third 
Avenue  workshop,  and  went  to  Cuba  as  a  lieutenant. 

Upon  his  return,  after  he  had  fought  in  twenty-two 
battles  and  been  wounded  three  times,  finally  leaving  the 
Cuban  army  because  of  its  practice  of  executing  pris- 
oners cruelly,  he  tried  to  raise  a  volunteer  cavalry  regi- 
ment, and  failed  in  that.  Then  General  Miles  offered 
him  a  staff  place,  and  Governor  Leedy  of  Kansas  asked 
Funston  to  become  colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas. 
His  daring  fights  in  the  Philippines,  his  promotion  to 
be  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  as  a  reward 
for  his  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  and  his  rise  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  after  he  had  been  overlooked  by  two 
Presidents,  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  more  than  six  times,  are 
well  known. 

His  intrepid  character,  not  any  knowledge  of  tactics, 
and  his  whirlwind  methods  of  fighting  were  all  that 
made  him  a  brigadier-general  at  the  age  when  most 
army  officers  are  lieutenants,  and  Major-General  Cor- 
bin,  who  was  strongest  in  regular  army  opposition  to 
rewarding  Aguinaldo's  captor,  said  that  Funston  was  no 
better  than  a  second  lieutenant  of  regulars. 

"Is  he  a  fighter?"  said  Brigadier-General  Otis.  "He's 
the  greatest  daredevil  fighter  in  the  army,  and  he'd 
rather  fight  than  eat.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  enjoyed 
fighting  so  much.  He  watched  every  chance  in  a  scrap 
and  never  missed  an  opportunity."  Then  he  told  how 
he  had  seen  Funston's  regiment  exposed  to  a  cross- 
fire at  Malalos,  and  asked  the  colonel  of  the  fighting 
Twentieth  this  question :  "How  long  can  you  hold 
your  position?" 

"Until  my  regiment  is  mustered  out !"  was  the  reply, 
and  that  sentiment  was  engraved  on  the  sword  that  all 
Kansas  gave  him. 

Although  he  insisted  that  the  men  in  all  his  com- 
mands dress  neatly,  in  the  field  fighting  and  not  dressing 
came  first.  Funston  himself  paid  little  attention  to 
dress  in  the  field.  When  Governor  Leedy  sent  for  him 
to  give  him  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  Twentieth 
Kansas,  Funston  went  into  the  executive  chamber  with 
muddy  boots  and  with  a  raincoat  described  as  seedv 
looking.  When  he  appeared  before  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee  in  his  Havana  office,  after  running  through  the 
enemy  lines  and  eating  his  passports  so  that  the  Span- 
iards would  not  identify  him.  the  consul-general  put  his 
hand  upon  his  revolver  and  called  upon  Funston  to 
throw-  up  his  hands.  "He  was  such  a  disreputable-look- 
ing character  I  thought  he  was  an  assassin,"  he  said. 

In  all  his  campaign  General  Funston  carried  a  45- 
calibre  pistol  that  extended  from  his  waist  to  his  knee 
— not  a  long  way,  at  that.  When  he  came  ashore  at 
Vera  Cruz  to  take  command  of  the  city.  Admirals 
Fletcher  and  Badger,  with  their  staffs,  were  drawn  up 
in  line  to  greet  him.  They  were  in  white,  with  shining 
swords  and  accoutrements.  The  general  was  in  his 
olive  drab  uniform,  without  a  blouse,  and  had  his  enor- 
mous pistol  strapped  to  his  waist. 

The  British  consul  was  there  with  his  staff,  too.  and. 
failing  to  see  any  resplendent  officer  with  gold  and  lace, 
he  asked:  "Where  is  the  general?  Is  he  the  little 
Chinaman  at  the  head  of  the  column,  or  is  that  just 
an  American  artillery  regiment?"  General  Funston 
often  told  the  story  himself. 

As  commanding  general  of  the  border  forces,  the  only 
thing  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other  officer  was  his 
two  stars  of  rank.  He  wore  plain  khaki  that  had  been 
laundered  over  and  over  until  the  original  color  was 
gone.  In  Hawaii,  however,  the  general  issued  a  general 
order  instructing  the  men  to  dress  neatly,  and  he  gave 
distinctions  in  rank  for  neat  dress  and  good  deport- 
ment. 

General  Funston's  lovemaking  wras  as  ardent  and 
daring  as  his  fighting.  While  the  Twentieth  Kansas 
was  in  camp  in  San  Francisco,  waiting  to  embark  for 
the  Philippines,  he  saw  a  handsome  girl  cross  the  pa- 
rade ground.  He  liked  her,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
marry  her.  Three  weeks  later  she  was  Mrs.  Frederick 
Funston.  and  was  on  her  way  to  the  Philippines. 

A  critic  of  Funston  said  that  "he  could  probably 
never  be  a  Grant  or  a  Sherman,  though  he  will  perform 
the  most  effective  service  as  a  Kearney,  and  might 
rise  to  the  dignities  of  a  Sherman."  That  was  before 
Vera  Cruz,  before  he  told  the  Mexican  general  who 
complained  of  restless  troops  that  if  the  Mexican  of- 
ficers couldn't  hold  them  in  check  he  guessed  the  Amer- 
icans could,  and  it  was  before  General  Funston,  twenty 
years  ago  an  adventurer,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  no 
knowledge  of  military  science  or  tactics  save  what  he 
had  picked  up  in  rough-and-tumble  fighting,  without 
the  polish  of  a  military  education,  had  disposed  150,000 
men  along  2000  miles  of  border,  fed  them,  clothed  them, 
trained  them,  organized  them  into  an  army — and  kept 
them  out  of  trouble !  And  he  had  twelve  years  of 
active  service  before  him  had  he  lived ! 


Illiterates  are  not  responsible  for  all  of  the  con- 
fusion in  the  United  States  Dead  Letter  Office.  In 
1916  there  were  found  in  letters  opened  in  the  dead 
letter  office  checks,  drafts,  money  orders,  and  other 
valuable  papers  of  the  total  value  of  $2,302,119.56. 


The  government,  in  1916,  collected  a  $31,5 
on    25,233.000.000    cigarettes,    a    quota    of 
cigarettes  to  even-  man  of  voting  age  in  the    : 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

» 

In  ten  weeks  Billy  Sunday  preached  to  1,500,000  per- 
sons in  Boston.  Of  these,  60.500  "hit  the  trail"  and 
46.S00  of  all  denominations,  including  Catholics,  Jews, 
and  Christian  Scientists,  signed  cards  expressing  their 
intention  to  take  a  fresh  interest  in  their  religions. 

Mario  Menocal,  President  of  Cuba,  is  another  of  the 
many  American-educated  men  who  are  beginning  to 
figure  in  the  affairs  of  Latin- America.  Menocal  is  a 
graduate  of  Man-land  Agricultural  College  and  of  Cor- 
nell Engineering  School.  His  father  before  him  also 
had  a  predilection  for  things  American,  having  sen'ed 
in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Maxim  Gorky,  whose  real  name  is  A.  Pyeshkoff.  be- 
gan to  support  "himself  at  the  age  of  twelve  by  working 
on  a  Volga  River  steamer.  Later  on  he  worked  as  a 
baker,  became  a  street  porter,  sold  apples  in  the  street, 
and  finally  became  a  lawyer's  clerk.  Subsequently  he 
wandered  on  foot  with  the  tramps  in  southern  Russia. 
and  it  was  during  these  wanderings  that  he  wrote  his 
first  stories. 

Mexico's  new  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Ig- 
nacio  Bonillas,  won  his  diplomatic  distinction  by  the 
sen-ice  rendered  to  his  country  in  restoring  traffic  con- 
ditions in  the  areas  disturbed  by  the  insurrection.  He 
was  trained  as  an  engineer  in  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Sefior  Bonillas  and  his  American 
wife  are  in  excellent  favor  in  Washington  because  of 
their  tact  and  good  political  and  social  judgment. 

Yoshihito,  the  Japanese  emperor,  has  just  set  a  new 
precedent  by  donating  30,000  yen  to  the  Keio  Gijiku. 
one  of  the  largest  private  schools  in  Japan,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  medical  department  and  chemical  labo- 
ratory. Keio  Gijiku  is  an  enormous  scholastic  estab- 
lishment, including  preparatory  and  full  college  grades, 
with  thousands  of  students  and  a  teaching  staff  num- 
bering three  hundred  teachers,  lecturers,  and  professors, 
including  a  dozen  foreigners. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  began  to  champion  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage  after  gazing  upon  Bodenhausen's  i 
"Madonna."     He  turned  against  liquor  when  he  saw  i 
Hovenden's  "Breaking  Home  Ties."  a  picture  with  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  heart ;   and  the  idea  that  world  ! 
peace   and   universal  brotherhood  should  be  the  next 
step  in  a  rising  civilization  struck  him  forcibly,  he  de-  | 
clared,  when  he  beheld  the  paintings,  "Apotheosis  of 
War"  and  the  familiar  "Christ  Before  Pilate." 

Marshal  Joffre  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  accordingly  twelve  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish 
men  of  letters,  including  Sefior  Mariano  de  Cavia  of 
the  Spanish  Academy,  recently  forwarded  the  following 
message  of  congratulation  to  him:  "The  whole  of 
Spain  is  honored  by  your  promotion  to  be  Marshal  of 
France.  It  recalls,  in  effect,  that  your  race  and  your 
glorious  name  belong  by  their  origin  to  the  Iberian 
patrimony.    We  salute  you  as  the  artificer  of  victory." 

John  McCormack  sings  more,  earns,  spends,  and 
saves  more,  'tis  said,  than  any  other  captain-general  of 
musical  industry  today.  His  present  season  looks  like 
$300,000  to  shrewd  obsen-ers  on  the  outside.  Last  year 
McCormack  made  more  money  than  anybody  in  the 
"talking  machine"  records.  It  was  5134,000  then,  and 
it  will  pass  $150,000  this  year.  His  "Sunshine  of  Your* 
Smile"  in  thirty  days  caught  $120,000  ready  cash,  which 
meant  for  the  singer  S12.000  for  one  song  in  one 
month. 

Herbert  Henry  Asquith.  who  recently  retired  in 
favor  of  Lloyd-George  as  prime  minister  of  England,  is 
credited  with  a  genius  for  accuracy.  Because  of  this 
quality,  and  not  because  of  his  statesmanship,  Alexan- 
der Montgomerie  Bell  has  dedicated  to  Mr.  Asquith  his 
recent  compilation  of  a  calendar  based  on  the  sayings 
of  Samuel  Johnson.  Mr.  Bell  says  in  the  dedication : 
"In  a  long  list  compiled  by  the  writer  of  quotations 
from  Johnson,  made  by  judges  on  the  bench,  members 
of  Parliament,  writers  of  leading  articles,  reforming 
ladies,  and  other  celebrities,  you  were  the  only  one  who 
quoted  him  correctly,  displaying  thereby  a  Johnsonian 
truthfulness." 

A  biographer  of  General  Lyautey.  the  French  war 
minister,  says:  "The  first,  perhaps,  of  his  qualities  is 
an  extraordinary  power  of  work,  a  prodigious  vitality. 
A  cold  flame,  which  reflects  itself  in  his  clear  blue  eyes, 
upholds  this  man,  who  needs  only  a  few  hours  of  sleep 
each  night,  and  remains  in  his  green  maturity  miracu- 
lously vigorous  and  full  of  force.  And  the  Mussul- 
mans, great  admirers  of  physical  power,  who  have  seen 
him,  always  the  first,  at  the  head  of  their  wildest  cav- 
alry expeditions,  were  perhaps  allured  as  much  by  his 
dash,  his  skillful  daring,  as  by  the  eloquence,  intimate, 
rapid,  full  images,  which  he  brought  to  convince  them 
to  the  service  of  his  supple  diplomacy,  his  incessant  de- 
sire to  please  and  to  attach  to  him  whoever  approached 
hin;  to  gather  together,  to  enroll  defenders,  co- 
operators  in  his  magnificent  work." 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  is  said  to  be  so  active  and 
i  defatigable  that  not  only  is  he  never  out  of  uniform. 
1  t  often  he  merely  lies  down  to  sleep  in  his  clothes. 
ta,.es  brief,  sparse  meals,  and  is  incessant  in  his  activi- 
ties.   From  end  to  end  of  the  Belgian  front  he  may  be 


found  anywhere  at  any  hour,  often  only  accompanied 
by  a  single  officer.  He  speaks  to  men  of  all  ranks  with 
democratic  candor,  discussing  their  vicissitudes  and 
evincing  the  keenest  sympathy.  The  war  has  aged 
him  much,  but  his  optimism  is  unbounded,  whilst  his 
numerous  cases  of  cigarettes — he  usually  carries  four 
or  five — are  extended  in  invitation  to  men  in  the  ranks. 
He  minimizes  his  difficulties,  which  are  colossal,  but  in 
moments  of  relaxation  his  one  theme  is  the  post-bellum 
reconstruction  of  Belgium. 

The  man  who  is  leading  the  revolt  against  the  Geuro, 
or  Elder  Statesmen,  Yukio  Ozaki.  received  his  educa- 
tion from  American  teachers  and  traveled  extensively 
in  this  country.  In  Japan  his  course  has  resembled  that 
of  an  American  reform  politician.  He  has  been  mayor 
of  Tokyo,  has  sat  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  many 
years.  helped  Okuma  to  found  the  progressive  party, 
has  been  minister  of  education,  and,  in  addition  to 
these  important  posts,  has  for  years  wielded  great  pop- 
ular influence  as  an  orator.  He  has  even  gone  so  far 
at  times,  in  his  opposition  to  the  existing  regime,  as  to 
hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  Japanese  republic.  Mean- 
while, he  has  worked  hard  for  a  popular  system  of  edu- 
cation after  the  American  model,  and  for  all  the  re- 
forms that  aim  at  improving  the  condition  of  the 
masses.  Naturally  his  political  ideals  stand  at  the  op- 
posite extreme  from  those  of  Terauchi,  the  militant 
absolutist   who   represents  the   Prussian  spirit   in   this 

Oriental  empire. 

■■■  

Remains  of  the  great  bird  that  ate  horses  in  pre- 
historic times — the  diatryma — are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  by  the  explorers  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  small 
eohippus,  which  was  struggling  to  evolve  when  this 
monster  land  bird  w-as  alive,  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
The  diatryma  had  no  teeth,  but  it  had  a  beak  calculated 
to  cut  through  sheet  steel.  It  had  a  head  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  bird  known.  It  was  twenty  inches 
in  length.  The  jaws  were  like  ponderous  shears. 
There  have  been  birds  taller  than  the  diatryma,  but 
their  heads  were  small  and  their  necks  slim  and  long. 
The  neck  of  the  diatryma  was  thick  and  short,  like  that 
of  the  dodo,  familiar  to  all  who  know  their  "Alice  in 
Wonderland."  The  diatryma  was  seven  feet  in  height. 
The  extinct  moa  of  New  Zealand  was  fifteen  feet  tall, 
measured  along  its  tapering  neck.  The  modern  ostrich 
often  attains  the  height  of  seven  feet  and  more,  but  its 
neck  also  is  long  and  its  head  small.  The  diatryma  was 
more  like  that  extinct  South  American  bird,  the  phoro- 
rhachos,  which  was  probably  taller,  but  not  so  power- 
ful. All  these  big  birds  had  small  wings.  The  diatryma 
had  only  rudimentary  flappers,  yet  its  legs  were  so 
powerful  that  it  could  cover  enormous  distances.  Its 
toes  were  big  enough  to  enable  it  to  get  a  firm  grip  on 
the  earth.  When  the  little  eohippus  started  to  run  the 
great  bird  easily  overtook  it. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Rochamboite  is  a  new  and  terrible  explosive  that  has 
recently  been  introduced  on  the  western  front  by  the 
French  and  employed  in  the  defense  of  Verdun.  The 
explosive,  when  tested  in  action  at  Verdun,  was  found 
to  possess  a  most  terrible  and  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  Germans.  The  explosive  is  a  powder  which,  upon 
ignition,  changes  into  a  molten  metal  and  a  very  large 
volume  of  gas  in  an  infinitely  small  space  of  time. 
This  sudden  change  in  volume  and  the  terrific  heat 
which  is  generated  causes  an  immense  pressure  on  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  that  contains  it,  shattering  the  walls 
and  hurling  the  molten  metal  and  wall  fragments  in  all 
directions,  spreading  death  and  destruction  in  their 
path.  The  effects  of  this  molten  metal  on  the  Germans 
!  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Pieces  of  the  metal  upon 
striking  them  immediately  burn  their  way  deep  into 
the  flesh,  even  to  the  bone,  causing  intense  pain  and 
suffering  to  the  victim.  So  deadly  and  so  demoralizing 
have  the  French  found  this  explosive  to  be  that  they 
are  now  utilizing  it  on  the  entire  front. 


Only  sixteen  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  printed  in 
his  lifetime.  These,  including  "Pericles,"  which  is  now 
considered  partly  his  work,  all  appeared  as  single  vol- 
umes in  the  size  called  quarto.  These  are  the  "Shake- 
speare Quartos."  They  are  as  follows:  "Titus  An- 
dronicus,"  1594;  "Richard  II,"  1597;  "Richard  III," 
1597;  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  1597;  "Henrv  IV,"  Part  I, 
I  1598;  "Love's  Labor  Lost,"  1598;  "Henry  IV,"  Part  II, 
1600;  "Henry  V,"  1600;  "The  Merchant  of  Venice/' 
1600;  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  1600;  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  1600:  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  1600;  "Hamlet,"  1603:  "King  Lear,"  1608; 
"Pericles,"  1609;  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  1609. 


The  name  of  Christiania  dates  back  only  292  years. 
The  city  which  preceded  it  was  Oslo,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  included  in  the  area  of  Christiania.  Oslo  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  Norway  and  existed  some  600 
years  before  its  name  was  changed  to  Christiania,  in 
1624,  after  Oslo  had  been  destroyed  by  a  fire.  King 
Christian  IV  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
citizens,  that  the  site  of  the  capital  should  be  moved 
a  couple  of  thousand  yards  westward  to  be  nearer  the 
fortress  of  Akershus.  and  at  the  same  time  decided 
that  the  town  when  rebuilt  should  be  named  after  hini- 
I  self. 


Little  Breeches. 
I  don't  go  much  on  religion, 

I  never  aint  had  no  show ; 
But  I've  got  a  middlin*  tight  grip,  sir. 

On  the  handful  o'  things  I  know. 
I  don't  pan  out  on  the  prophets 

And  free-will,  and  that  sort  of  thing, — 
Eut  I  b'lieve  in  God  and  the  angels. 

Ever  sence  one  night  last  spring. 

I  come  into  town  with  some  turnips, 
And  my  little  Gabe  come  along, — 

Xo  four-year-old  in  the  county- 
Could  beat  him  for  pretty  and  strong. 

Peart  and  chipper  and  sassy, 
Always  ready  to  swear  and  fight, — 

And  I'd  larnt  him  to  chaw  terbacker. 
Jest  to  keep  his  milk-teeth  white- 

The  snow  came  down  like  a  blanket 

As  I  passed  by  Taggart's  store : 
I  went  in  for  a  jug  of  molasses 

And  left  the  team  at  the  door. 
They  scared  at  something  and  started, — 

I  heard  one  little  squall. 
And  hell-to-split  over  the  prairie 

Went  team.  Little  Breeches  and  all. 

Hell-to-split  over  the  prairie ! 

I  was  almost  froze  with  skeer ; 
But  we  rousted  up  some  torches. 

And  sarched  far  'em  far  and  near. 
At  last  we  struck  hosses  and  wagon. 

Snowed  under  a  soft  white  mound, 
Upsot,  dead  beat, — but  of  little  Gabe 

Xo  hide  nor  hair  was  found- 

And  here  all  hope  soured  on  me 

Of  my  fellow-critter's  aid, — 
I  jest  flopped  down  on  my  marrow-bones, 

Crotch-deep  in  the  snow,  and  prayed. 


By  this,  the  torches  was  played  out. 

And  me  and  Isrul  Parr 
Went  off  for  some  wood  to  a  sheepfold 

That  he  said  was  somewhere  thar. 

We  found  it  at  last,  and  a  little  shed 

Where  they  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night. 
We  looked  in,  and  seen  them  huddled  thar. 

So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white ; 
And  thar  sot  Little  Breeches  and  chirped, 

As  peart  as  ever  you  see, 
"I  want  a  chaw  of  terbacker, 

And  that's  what's  the  matter  of  me." 

How  did  he  git  thar  ?    Angels. 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm. 
They  jest  scooped  down  and  toted  him 

To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 
And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child. 

And  fotching  him  to  his  own. 
Is  a  denied  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  the  Throne. — John  Hay. 


"  Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind." 
Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh-ho  !  sing  heigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  holly ; 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly! 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh-ho  !  sing  heigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  holly ; 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly! 
This  life  is  most  jolly ! 

— William  Shakespeare. 


The  Shoogy-Shoo. 
I  do  be  thinking,  lassie,  of  the  old  days  now  ; 
For  oh !  your  hair  is  tangled  gold  above  your  Irish  brow ; 
And  oh  !  your  eyes  are  f airy  flax !  no  other  eyes  so  blue ; 
Come  nestle  in  my  arms,  and  swing  upon  the  shoogy-shoo. 

Sweet  and  slow,  swinging  low,  eyes  of  Irish  blue. 
All  my  heart  is  swinging,  dear,  swinging  here  with  you ; 
Irish  eyes  are  like  the  flax,  and  mine  are  wet  with  dew, 
Thinking  of  the  old  days  upon  the  shoogy-shoo. 

When  meadow-larks  would  singing  be  in  old  Glentair, 
Was  one  sweet  lass  had  eyes  of  blue  and  tangled  golden  hair 
She  was  a  wee  bit  girleen  then,  dear  heart,  the  like  of  you. 
When  we  two  swung  the  braes  among,  upon  the  shoogy-shoo 

Ah  well,  the  world  goes  up  and  down,  and  some  sweet  day 
Its  shoogy-shoo  will  swing  us  two  where  sighs  will  pass  away ; 
So  nestle"  close  your  bonnie  head,  and  close  your  eyes  so  true. 
And  swing  with  me,  and  memory",  upon  the  shoogy-shoo. 

Sweet  and  low,  swinging  low,  eyes  of  Irish  blue, 
AH  my  heart  is  swinging,  dear,  swinging  here  with  you ; 
Irish  eyes  are  like  the  flax,  and  mine  are  wet  with  dew, 
Thinking  of  the  old  days  upon  the  shoogy-shoo. 

— Winthrop  Paehard. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Christiania's 
streets  is  the  preponderance  of  young  people.  This  has 
always  been  the  case  since  the  time  when  Christiania 
was  still  a  small  town,  and  the  students  at  the  uni- 
versity were  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  university  students  has  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  capital  and  of  the  country,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  university  a  number  of  high  schools  have 
been  established,  including  technical  and  commercial 
colleges  and  other  special  schools. 


March  10,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FIGHTING  IN  EUROPE. 


H.    G.  Wells  Describes    Some    of    His    Experiences    Upon 
Three  Fronts. 


The  fertile  pen  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  given  us  a 
new  book  about  the  war,  and  a  hook  that  is  based  on 
his  personal  observations  of  the  battle  lines  on  the 
French  and  Italian  fronts.  There  was  a  time,  says  Mr. 
Wells,  when  the  authorities  believed  in  the  suppression 
of  information.  Now  they  believe  in  publicity.  Public 
opinion  has  taken  its  place  among  the  war  forces,  and 
public  opinion  has  small  confidence  in  the  official  news 
organizations.  It  is  desirous  that  its  own  representa- 
tives should  be  found  "somewhere  in  France,"  or 
wherever  else  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Wells  begins  with  General  joftre,  who  appeals 
to  him  strongly.  For  Joftre  does  not  pose,  nor  bluster, 
nor  threaten.  He  has  dark,  rather  sleepy  eyes,  a 
broadly  modeled  face,  and  he  gives  the  impression  that 
if  he  were  to  talk  English  he  would  do  so  with  a  Scotch 
accent.  Joftre  talks  about  the  war  and  the  Germans 
in  very  much  the  same  way  that  an  engineer  would 
talk  about  an  inundation,  as  something  that  must  be 
stopped : 

Xeither  he  nor  his  two  colleagues  spoke  of  the  Germans 
with  either  hostility  nor  humanity.  Germany  for  them  is  mani- 
festly merely  an  objectionable  thing.  It  is  not  a  nation,  not  a 
people,  but  a  nuisance.  One  has  to  build  up  this  great 
counter  thrust  bigger  and  stronger  until  they  go  back.  The 
war  must  end  in  Germany.  The  French  generals  have  no 
such  delusions  about  German  science  or  foresight  or  capacity 
as  dominates  the  smart  dinner  chatter  of  England.  One 
knows  well  that  detestable  type  of  English  folly,  and  its  voice 
of  despair:  "They  plan  everything.  They  foresee  every- 
thing." This  paralyzing  Germanophobia  is  not  common  among 
the  French.  The  war,  the  French  generals  said,  might  take 
— well,  it  certainly  looked  like  taking  longer  than  the  winter. 
Xext  summer  perhaps.  Probably,  if  nothing  unforeseen  oc- 
curred, before  a  full  year  has  passed  the  job  might  be  done. 
Were  any  surprises  in  store ?  They  didn't  seem  to  think  it 
was  probable  that  the  Germans  had  any  surprises  in  store. 
.  .  .  The  Germans  are  not  an  inventive  people ;  they  are 
merely  a  thorough  people.     One  never  knew   for  certain. 

Mr.  Wells,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  a  nne  eye  for 
the  dramatic  and  the  unusual.  A  lesser  writer  would 
plague  us  with  strategy  and  weary  us  with  tactics.  Mr. 
Wells  tells  us  of  the  details  with  which  we  are  un- 
familiar and  he  has  a  sort  of  worship  of  effectiveness 
and  precision.  Thus  he  tells  us  of  the  photographic 
department  of  the  French  army,  a  department  that  has 
been  organized  up  to  the  point  where  it  can  do  miracles. 
Even-  day  the  photographers'  aeroplanes  ascend  and 
pass  over  the  whole  length  of  the  German  lines.  They 
are  not  supposed  to  fight,  and  they  remain  indifferent  to 
the  bullets  that  perforate  their  frames  in  a  dozen  places. 
Their  business  is  to  take  pictures,  and  so  they  expose 
plate  after  plate  and  for  mile  after  mile  until  they  have 
a  complete  panorama  of  the  military  works  that  lie 
below  them.  The  British  do  the  same,  but,  it  seems, 
not  so  thoroughly: 

An  air  photograph  to  an  inexperienced  eye  is  not  a  very 
illuminating  thing ;  one  makes  out  roads,  blurs  of  wood,  and 
rather  vague  buildings.  But  the  examiner  has  an  eye  that 
has  been  in  training;  he  is  a  picked  man;  he  has  at  hand 
yesterday's  photographs,  marked  maps  and  all  sorts  of  aids 
and  records.  If  he  is  a  Frenchman  he  is  only  too  happy  to 
explain  his  ideas  and  methods.  Here,  he  will  point  out,  is 
a  little  difference  between  the  German  trench  beyond  the 
wood  since  yesterday.  For  a  number  of  reasons  he  thinks 
that  will  be  a  new  machine  gun  emplacement ;  here  at  the 
corner  of  the  farm  wall  they  have  been  making  another. 
This  battery  here — isn't  it  plain?  Well,  it's  a  dummy.  The 
grass  in  front  of  it  hasn't  been  scorched,  and  there's  been 
no  serious  wear  on  the  road  here  for  a  week.  Presently 
the  Germans  will  send  one  or  two  wagons  up  and  down  that 
road  and  instruct  them  to  make  figures  of  eight  to  imitate 
scorching  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  guu.  We  know  all 
about  that.  The  real  wear  on  the  road,  compare  this  and 
this  and  this,  ends  here  at  this  spot.  It  turns  off  into  the 
wood.  There's  a  sort  of  track  in  the  trees.  Now  look  where 
the  trees  are  just  a  little  displaced.  (This  lens  is  rather 
better  for  that.)  That's  one  gun.  You  see?  Here,  I  will 
show  you  another.     .     .     . 

That  process  goes  on  two  or  three  miles  behind  the  front 
lines.  Very  clean  young  men  in  white  overalls  do  it  as  if  it 
were  a  labor  of  love.  And  the  Germans  in  the  trenches,  the 
German  gunners,  know  it  is  going  on.  They  know  that  in  the 
quickest  possible  way  these  observations  of  the  aeroplane  that 
was  over  them  just  now  will  go  to  the  gunners.  The  careful 
gunner,  firing  by  the  map  and  marking  by  aeroplane,  kite 
balloon  or  direct  observation,  will  be  getting  on  to  the  located 
guns  and  machine  guns  in  another  couple  of  hours.  The 
French  claim  that  they  have  located  new  batteries,  got  their 
tir  de  demolition  upon  them  and  destroyed  them  within  five 
hours.  The  British  I  told  of  that  found  it  incredible.  Every 
day  the  French  print  special  maps  showing  the  guns,  sham 
guns,  trenches,  everything  of  significance  behind  the  German 
lines,  showing  everything  that  has  happened  in  the  last  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  It  is  pitiless.  It  is  indecent.  The  map- 
making  and  printing  goes  on  in  the  room  next  and  most  con- 
venient to  the  examination  of  the  photographs.  And,  as  I 
say,  the  German  army  knows  of  this,  and  knows  that  it  can 
not  prevent  it  because  of  its  aerial  weakness.  That  knowl- 
edge is  not  the  least  among  the  forces  that  is  crumpling  up 
the  German  resistance  upon  the  Somme, 

The  air  work  of  the  Germans,  says  Mr.  Wells,  is  very 
inferior.  On  one  occasion  he  counted  nine  Allied  aero- 
planes and  twenty-six  kite  balloons  in  the  air  at  the 
same  time,  but  nothing  German  was  visible  in  the  air 
at  all. 

The  tanks  naturally  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Wells  seems  to  love  tanks  and  he  has  un- 
stinted admiration  for  their  elephantine  ugliness.  They 
are  like  large  slugs  mounted  upon  flattened  rockers. 
They  go  over  the  ground  with  the  sliding  speed  of 
active  snails.     They  are  like  monsters  that  begin  kan- 


garoo and  end  doll's  perambulator.  The  tank  has 
armored  cheeks  and  from  these  project  guns  that  look 
like  stalked  eyes: 

It  slides  on  the  ground ;  the  silly  little  wheels  that  so 
detract  from  the  genial  bestiality  of  its  appearance  dandle  and 
bump  behind  it.  It  swings  round  about  its  axis.  It  comes  to 
an  obstacle,  a  low  wall  let  us  say,  or  a  heap  of  bricks,  and 
sets  to  work  to  climb  with  its  snout.  It  rears  over  the  ob- 
stacle, it  raises  its  straining  belly,  it  overhangs  more  and 
more,  and  at  last  topples  forward ;  it  sways  upon  the  heap  and 
then  goes  plunging  downwards,  sticking  out  the  weak  counter- 
poise of  its  wheeled  tail.  If  it  comes  to  a  house  or  a  tree  or 
a  wall  or  such  like  obstruction  it  rams  against  it  so  as  to 
bring  all  its  weight  to  bear  upon  it — it  weighs  some  tons — 
and  then  climbs  over  the  debris.  I  saw  it,  and  incredulous 
soldiers  of  experience  watched  it  at  the  same  time,  cross 
trenches  and  wallow  amazingly  through  muddy  exaggerations 
of  shell  holes.     Then  I  repeated  the  tour  inside. 

For  the  Zeppelin  Mr.  Wells  has  an  unlimited  con- 
tempt.   He  can  not  understand  how  the  Germans  could 
ever  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  it.     Their  faith  in  | 
the  Zeppelin  seems  to  him  to  be  an  evidence  of  some 
fundamental  difference  in  the  German  mind.    The  gas-  j 
bag  machine  had  been  universally  condemned.    No  one 
was  thinking  any  more  about  it,  but  Germany  went  on 
with  her  placid  preparations,  pinning  her  faith  to  a  de-  i 
vice  that  was  certain  to  fail ; 

For  example,  there  is  this  business  of  the  Zeppelin  raids 
in  England.  It  is  a  supremely  silly  business  ;  it  is  the  most 
conclusive  demonstration  of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the 
German  to  the  Western  European  that  it  should  ever  have 
happened.  There  was  the  clearest  a  priori  case  against  the 
gas-bag.  I  remember  the  discussions  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
in  which  it  was  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reason- 
able man  that  ultimately  the  "heavier  than  air"  machine  (as 
we  called  it  then;  must  fly  better  than  the  gas-bag,  and  still 
more  conclusively  that  no  gas-bag  was  conceivable  that  could 
hope  to  fight  and  defeat  aeroplanes.  Nevertheless  the  Ger- 
man, with  that  dull  faith  of  his  in  mere  "Will,"  persisted 
along  his  line.  He  knew  instinctively  that  he  could  not  pro- 
duce aviators  to  meet  the  Western  European ;  all  his  social 
instincts  made  him  cling  to  the  idea  of  a  great  motherly,  an 
almost  sow-like  bag  of  wind  above  him.  At  an  enormous 
waste  of  resources  Germany  has  produced  these  futile  mon- 
sters, that  drift  in  the  darkness  over  England  promiscuously 
dropping  bombs  on  fields  and  houses.  They  are  now  meeting 
the  fate  that  was  demonstrably  certain  ten  years  ago.  If 
they  found  us  unready  for  them  it  was  merely  that  we  were 
unable  to  imagine  so  idiotic  an  enterprise  would  ever  be 
seriously  entertained  and  persisted  in.  We  did  not  believe  in 
the  probability"  of  Zeppelin  raids  any  more  than  we  believed 
that  Germany  would  force  the  world  into  war.  It  was  a 
thing  too  silly  to  be  believed.  But  they  came — to  their  cer- 
tain fate.  In  the  month  after  I  returned  from  France  and 
Italy  no  less  than  four  of  these  fatuities  were  exploded  and 
destroyed  within  thirty  miles  of  my  Essex  home. 

Mr.  Wells  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  religious  lumi- 
nary, but  none  the  less  he  tells  us  that  he  has  been 
talking  about  religion  to  representative  men  every- 
where. He  believes  that  a  great  religious  revival  is 
pending,  in  fact  that  it  is  now  in  our  midst,  but  that 
it  is  one  in  which  organized  religion,  the  churches,  will 
have  no  share.  Even  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  world 
crisis  they  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  their  own  status, 
their  creeds,  and  of  other  things  even  less  reputable. 
They  chatter  about  sex  and  the  efficacy  of  simple  faith, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  if  simple  faith  is  enough  there 
is  no  need  of  churches.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Wells  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lubin.  He 
told  Mr.  Lubin  that  he  had  arrived  at  an  idea  of  the 
whole  world  as  one  state  and  community  and  as  God 
as  the  King  of  that  state,  and  Mr.  Lubin  enthusiastically 
agreed,  although,  of  course,  with  some  doctrinal 
reservations  and  interpretations: 

We  talked  of  religion  for  two  hours.  Mr.  Lubin  sees  things 
in  terms  of  Israel  and  I  do  not.  For  all  that  we  see 
things  very  much  after  the  same  fashion.  That  talk  was  only 
one  of  a  number  of  talks  about  religion  that  I  have  had  with 
hard  and  practical  men  who  want  to  get  the  world  straighter 
than  it  is,  and  who  perceive  that  they  must  have  a  leader- 
ship and  reference  outside  themselves.  That  is  why  I  assert 
so  confidently  that  there  is  a  real  deep  religious  movement 
afoot  in  the  world.  But  not  one  of  those  conversations  could 
have  gone  on,  it  would  have  ceased  instantly,  if  any  one 
bearing  the  uniform  and  brand  of  any  organized  religious 
body,  any  clergyman,  priest,  mollah,  or  such-like  advocate 
of  the  ten  thousand  patented  religions  in  the  world  had  come 
in.  He  would  have  brought  in  his  sectarian  spites,  his  propa- 
ganda of  church-going,  his  persecution  of  the  heretic  and  the 
illegitimate,  his  ecclesiastical  politics,  his  taboos,  and  his 
doctrinal  touchiness.  .  .  .  That  is  why,  though  I  perceive 
there  is  a  great  wave  of  religious  revival  in  the  world  today. 
I   doubt  whether  it  bodes  well  for  the  professional  religions. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  an  eminent  Anglican  among 
various  other  people,  and  some  one  with  an  eye  to  him  pro- 
pounded this  remarkable  view : 

"There  are  four  stages  between  belief  and  utter  unbelief. 
There  are  those  who  believe  in  God,  those  who  doubt  him 
like  Huxley  the  Agnostic,  those  who  deny  him  like  the 
Atheists,  but  who  do  at  least  keep  his  place  vacant,  and  lastly 
those  who  have  set  up  a  church  in  his  place.  That  is  the 
last   outrage   of  unbelief. 

Mr.  Wells  talks  freely  of  his  own  earlier  predictions, 
and  especially  of  those  that  have  been  falsified.  If 
things  go  on  just  as  they  are  going  now  the  war  may 
still  last  for  years.  But  then  things  may  not  go  on 
as  they  are  going  now.  Who  can  tell  ?  The  prophets 
everywhere  have  been  much  discomfited,  and  the  most 
roseate  of  early  expectations  upon  both  sides  have  lost 
something  of  their  pristine  brilliance: 

This  war  is  altogether  unlike  any  previous  war,  and  its 
ending,  like  its  development,  will  follow  a  course  of  its  own. 
For  a  time  people's  minds  ran  inio  the  old  grooves,  the  Ger- 
mans were  going  nach  Paris  and  nach  London  ;  Lord  Curzon 
filled  our  minds  with  a  pleasant  image  of  the  Bombay  lancers 
riding  down  (Inter  den  Linden.  But  the  Versailles  precedent 
of  a  council  of  victors  dictating  terms  to  the  vanquished  is 
not  now  so  evidently  in  men's  minds.  The  utmost  the  Allies 
talk  upon  now  is  to  say,  "We  must  end  the  war  on  German 
soil."     The   Germans   talk    frankly   of   "holding  out."      I   have 


guessed  that  the  western  offensive  will  be  chiefly  on  German 
soil  by  next  June ;  it  is  a  mere  guess,  and  I  admit  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  "push"  may  still  be  grinding  out 
its  daily  tale  of  wounded  and  prisoners  in  191$  far  from  that 
goal. 

Mr.  Wells  has  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting  to  say 
about  America.  It  seems  that  America  is  often  ill- 
represented  by  her  citizens  abroad,  and  of  course  it  is 
an  unfortunate  fact — it  always  has  been — that  the  mass 
of  well-behaved  Americans  remain  unnoticed.  It  is 
the  other  kind  that  label  themselves  by  their  noise  and 
self-assertion.  America,  says  Mr.  Wells,  should  ulti- 
mately undertake  the  responsibility  of  proposing  a 
world  peace  settlement.  The  idea  may  run  counter  to 
current  sentiment,  since  "nowhere  in  Europe  now  do 
people  seem  to  be  in  love  with  the  United  States." 
But  the  question  is  above  matters  of  feeling.  The  main 
question  is  of  the  duty  of  a  great  and  fortunate  nation 
towards  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  future  of  man- 
kind: 

I  do  not  know  how  far  Amreicans  are  aware  of  the  trend 
of  feeling  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  Both  France  and 
Great  Britain  have  a  sense  of  righteousness  in  this  war  such 
as  no  nation,  no  people,  has  ever  felt  in  war  before.  We 
know  we  are  fighting  to  save  all  the  world  from  the  rule  of 
force  and  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  the  military  idea. 
Few  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen  can  imagine  the  war  present- 
ing itself  to  an  American  intelligence  under  any  uther  guise. 
At  the  invasion  of  Belgium  we  were  astonished  that  America 
did  nothing.  At  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  all  Europe 
looked  to  America.  The  British  mind  contemplates  the  spec- 
tacle of  American  destroyers  acting  as  bottleholders  to  Ger- 
man submarines  with  a  dazzled  astonishment.  "Manila,"  we 
gasp.  In  England  we  find  excuses  for  America  in  our  own 
past.  In  '66  we  betrayed  Denmark ;  in  '70  we  deserted 
France.  The  French  have  not  these  memories.  They  do  not 
understand  the  damning  temptations  of  those  who  feel  they 
are  "au-dessus  de  la  melee."  They  believe  they  had  some 
share  in  the  independence  of  America,  that  there  is  a  sacred 
cause  in  republicanism,  that  there  are  grounds  for  a  peculiar 
sympathy  between  France  and  the  United  States  in  republican 
institutions.  They  do  not  realize  that  Germany  and  America 
have  a  common  experience  in  recent  industrial  development, 
and  a  common  belief  in  the  "degeneracy"  of  all  nations  with 
a  lower  rate  of  trade  expansion.  They  do  not  realize  how 
a  political  campaign  with  the  slogan  of  "Peace  and  a  Full 
Dinner-Pail"  looks  in  the  Middle  West,  what  an  honest, 
simple,  rational  appeal  it  makes  there.  Atmospheres  alter 
values.  In  Europe,  strung  up  to  tragic  and  majestic  issues, 
to  Europe  gripping  a  gigantic  evil  in  a  death  struggle,  that 
would  seem  an  inscription  worthy  of  a  pig-sty. 

Mr.  Wells  struggles  manfully  to  iind  some  main  con- 
clusions and  confesses  that  they  are  not  very  clearly  in 
sight.  Most  of  the  talk,  he  says,  seems  to  be  futile,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  things  are  not  quietly  slipping 
and  sliding  out  of  their  old  adjustments  amidst  the 
babble  and  because  of  the  babble.  Multitudes  of  men 
must  be  struggling  with  new  ideas.  It  is  reasonable  to 
argue  that  there  must  be  reconsideration,  there  must 
be  time,  "before  these  millions  of  mental  efforts  can 
develop  into  a  new  collective  purpose  and  really  show 
— in  consequences" : 

But   that   they   will   do   so   is   my   hope   always   and   on   the 
whole,  except  in  moods  of  depression  and  impatience,  my  be- 
lief.    When  one  has  traveled  to  a  conviction  so  great  as  mine 
it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  other  men  faced  by  the  same  uni- 
versal facts  will  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion.     I   believe 
that  only  through  a  complete  simplification  of  religion  to  its 
fundamental  idea,  to  a  world-wide  realization  of  God  as  the 
,  king  of  the  heart  and  of  all  mankind,   can  mankind  come  to 
any  certain  happiness  and   security.     The  precedent  of  Islam 
helps  my  faith  in  the  creative  inspiration  of  such  a  renascence 
I  of  religion.     The  Sikh,   the  Moslem,  the  Puritan  have  shown 
,  that  men  can  fight  better  for  a  Divine  Idea  than  for  any  flag 
;  or  monarch  in  the  world.     It  seems  to  me  that  illusions  fade 
\  and   effigies   lose   credit   everywhere.      It   is   a   very  wonderful 
j  thing  to  me  that  China  is  now  a  republic.    ...     I  take  my- 
self   to    be    very   nearly    an    average    man,    abnormal    only   by 
I  reason  of  a  certain  mental  rapidity.     I  conceive  myself  to  be 
'  thinking  as  the  world  thinks,  and  if  I  find  no  great  facts.    I 
find    a    hundred    little    indications    to    reassure    me    that    God 
1  comes.      Even    those    who    have    neither    the    imagination    to 
j  apprehend    God    as   a    reality    will,    I    think,    realize    presently 
I  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  over  a  world-wide  system  of  repub- 
lican  states  is  the  only  possible  formula  under  which  we  may 
hope  to  unify   and  save  mankind. 

Mr.  Wells  has  written  a  remarkable  book,  a  book 
that  is  noteworthy,  not  only  for  its  pictures  of  the  battle 
fronts,  but  for  the  ruminative  philosophy  that  pervades 
it.  Mr.  Wells  himself  seems  to  have  broken  away  from 
some  of  his  old  moorings.  Indeed  how  can  any  mental 
anchor  resist  the  strain  of  current  events?  And  we  can 
hardlv  wonder  that  the  future  should  be  veiled,  al- 
though not  with  clouds  that  are  so  dark  as  to  inhibit 
the  shining  of  some  great  light  beyond. 

Italy,  France,  and  Britain'  at  War.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.     New  York:  The  Macmiilan  Company:  $1.50. 


No  one  knows  exactly  when  nor  why  the  round  towers 
in  Ireland  were  built,  but  some  believe  that  the  Druids 

'  erected  them  as  watch  towers  and  places  to  which  to  go 

|  for  safety  in  time  of  danger.  A  good  many  of  the 
towers   have  the   tops  broken   down,   and   those   which 

|  show  the  cone  tops  intact  have  mostly  been  restored. 
There  is  no  door  on  the  ground,  the  doors  being  pur- 

j  posely  built  at  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground 
and  were  reached  by  ladders.  After  the  people  had 
climbed  inside  they  drew  their  ladders  up  after  them 

!  and  thus  were  out  of  reach  of  the  Danes  who  fre- 
quently   invaded    the    country.      The    tiny    windows    of 

,  these  towers  are  far  up  toward  the  top,  also.  About 
eighty  round  towers  remain  in  Ireland,  but  only  a  few 
of  them  are  perfect.     According  to  one  ami1 

I  were  probably   built   between   the  ninth   and 
teenth  centuries. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

At  this  writing  war  talk  seems  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  stock  market  prices,  the  up- 
ward movement  which  began  with  the  expira- 
tion of  Congress  continues  on  a  broader  and 
more  impressive  scale.  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange  activity  centered  chiefly 
in  sugars  and  oil,  but  the  tone  of  the  entire 
market  is  strong.      

Tuesday's  bank  clearings,  as  reported  by  the 
San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Association, 
aggregated  $14,178,717.46,  as  compared  with 
$16,321,602.60,  Monday's  total. 


Corporate  financing  in  February  amounted 
to  $250,718,000,  as  compared  with  $225,000,- 
000  in  January  and  with  $217,000,000  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1916.  For  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year,  therefore,  financing  aggregated  $475,- 
000,000,  which  was  over  $40,000,000  more 
than    the    combined    total    for    the    first    two 
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months  of  last  year.  No  month  of  1916,  with 
the  single  exception  of  November,  showed  so 
large  a  total  of  corporate  financing  as  either 
of  the  elapsed  months  of  1917. 


The  firm  name  of  Byrne  &  McDonnell  will 
be  changed  to  McDonnell  &  Co.  on  March 
15th.  J.  M.  Byrne  and  M.  J.  Donovan  will 
retire  on  that  date.  The  other  five  partners, 
including  the  resident  partner  in  this  city,  H. 
L.  Mack,  will  continue  the  business  under  the 
new  firm  name.  No  change  of  personnel  will 
be  made  in  the  San  Francisco  branch  office. 
The  capital  of  the  firm  will  be  increased. 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National 
Bank  of  San  Francisco,  in  its  March  financial 
letter,  tells  of  the  country's  financial  prepared- 
ness as  follows:  "International  uncertainties 
have  decidedly  stiffened  the  time  money  mar- 
ket, apparently  in  anticipation  of  a  large 
government  loan.  Call  money  has  remained 
easy  and  abundant  and  quiet  liquidation  con- 
tinues in  the  speculative  security  market. 
Should   the   country   become   involved   in    war 
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the  national  surplus  would  be  reduced  by  the 
national  war  waste  and  facilities  of  large  in- 
dustries would  be  diverted  from  foreign  or- 
ders carrying  large  profits  to  government  or- 
ders carrying  little  or  no  profit.  Indications 
are  that  the  facilities  of  our  largest  plants 
would  be  offered  to  the  government  on  the 
basis  of  cost  production.  Perfect  confidence 
in  the  solidity  of  our  financial  structure  was 
demonstrated  by  the  course  of  the  market  in 
the  closing  days   of  the  month." 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  an- 
nounces that  he  will  sell  immediately  $150,- 
000,000  one-year  certificates  of  indebtedness 
bearing  3  per  cent,  interest.  This  is  part  of 
the  $300,000,000  issue  authorized  by  the  reve- 
nue bill,  which  has  become  a  law.  The  cer- 
tificates will  be  sold  at  popular  subscription, 
and  small  buyers  will  probably  be  given  prefer- 


Local  bank  clearings  from  week  to  week 
continue  to  exhibit  a  very  satisfactory  in- 
crease over  last  year's  corresponding  totals. 
For  the  week  ending  March  3  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Clearing  House  Association  reports 
clearings  aggregating  $89,496,803.73,  as  com- 
pared with  $6,303,481.99  in  the  same  week  in 
1916.  Saturday's  clearings  were  $13,648,- 
159.34.  

Total  resources  of  Federal  Reserve  banks 
increased  more  than  $25,000,000  during  the 
week  ending  March  2d,  according  to  the 
weekly  statement  of  the  board. 


The  government  share  of  the  $750,000  capi- 
tal stock  of  each  Federal  Farm  Loan  bank 
follows:  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  $739,725; 
Baltimore,  $740,220;  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, $749,590;  Louisville,  $742,265;  New  Or- 
leans, $745,430;  St.  Louis,  $742,075;  St.  Paul, 
$744,640 ;  Omaha,  $708,265 ;  Wichita,  $743,- 
665  ;  Houston,  $735,285  ;  Berkeley,  $743,890  ; 
Spokane,  $744,855. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  approved 
the  following  discount  rates  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  :  Paper  ma- 
turing within  fifteen  days,  Z]/2  per  cent.;  six- 
teen to  thirty-day  paper,  4  per  cent. ;  thirty- 
one  to  sixty-day  paper,  4><  per  cent. ;  trade 
acceptances,  thirty  to  ninety  days,  3^  per 
cent.;  agricultural  paper,  ninety  to  180  days, 
5J-4  per  cent.;  bankers'  acceptances,  thirty  to 
ninety  days,  2  to  4  per  cent. 


A  syndicate  of  which  the  National  City 
Company  is  a  member  is  offering  $5,000,000 
Argentine  government  discount  notes,  dated 
March  1,  1917,  and  due  October  1,  1917,  on 
a  5^4  per  cent,  discount  basis.  This  is  one- 
third  of  a  total  issue  of  $15,000,000,  all  due 
October  1,  1917,  and  dated  in  blocks  of  $3,- 
000,000  each,  March  1,  April  1,  and  May  1, 
1917.  

The  California  Cotton  Mills  Company  has 
just  passed  through  the  most  successful  year 
in  its  history.  Its  sales  increased  6  5  per 
cent,  in  1916,  and  the  company's  profits  for 
the  year  show  a  gain  of  75  per  cent,  over 
1915.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  company 
has  issued  a  circular  to  the  stockholders  call- 
ing their  attention  to  the  decision  of  the 
board  to  sell  the  remaining  unissued  stock, 
amounting  to  3402  shares.  Present  stock- 
holders are  given  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
their  pro  rata  of  the  unissued  stock  at  75, 
which  is  less  than  the  price  quoted  on  the 
shares  in  the  unlisted  department  of  the  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange.  The  right  of  stockhold- 
ers to  subscribe  under  this  arrangement  ex- 
pires March  15th.  Each  stockholder's  pro 
rata  is  twenty-three  shares,  and  as  some  will 
probably  take  a  smaller  number,  present 
stockholders  are  requested  to  state  the  num- 
ber of  shares  wanted  in  excess  of  their  pro 
rata.  It  is  expected,  the  directors  say,  that 
the  present  dividend  of  $6  per  share  per  an- 
num will  be  continued,  and  the  earnings  over 
dividend  requirements  for  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  20,000  shares  will  be  added  to  the 
company's  present  surplus.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  board  to  take  from  the  surplus 
some  time  in  the  fiscal  year  1917-1918  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  make  the  stock  fully  paid.  The 
stock  will  then  be  100  per  share,  instead  of 
80  as  at  present.  The  directors  have  pur- 
chased land  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  mill, 
on  which  a  new  mill  is  being  erected,  and  the 
necessary  machinery  for  this  addition  has  al- 
ready been  purchased.  The  operation  of  this 
new  mill  is  expected  to  further  increase  the 
company's  profits,  as  the  demand  for  its 
products  is  steadily  growing. 


The  Pacific  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of 
Los  Angeles  has  been  permitted  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  H.  L.  Carnahan  to  sell 
300,000  shares  at  par,  $1  per  share  net  to  the 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
with  which  to  engage  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing and  selling  automobile  tires  and 
other  rubber  goods.  Subscriptions  are  to  be 
taken  contingent  upon  securing  subscribers  for 
the  entire  issue  on  or  before  February  1,  1918. 


When  the  full  $300,000  has  been  paid  to  the 
company  50,000  shares  may  be  issued  to  H.  C. 
Wharfield  in  payment  of  services  rendered  and 
to  be  rendered  in  organizing  and  financing  the 
company.  

The  Natomas  Water  Company  has  filed  with 
the  railroad  commission  an  application  for 
authority  to  issue  to  the  Natomas  Company 
of  California  promissory  notes  for  $92,000  for 
one  year,  at  6  per  cent.,  in  renewal  of  other 
notes.  

Oil  stocks  led  the  trading  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  in  February, 
total  sales  in  that  part  of  the  list  being  26,- 
200  shares,  with  Associated,  General  Pe- 
troleum common,  and  Union  furnishing  the 
bulk  of  the  business  in  listed  issues.  The 
total  transfers  in  these  three  issues  exceeded 
22,000  shares,  with  Associated  leading  on  sales 
of  nearly  10,000  shares.  Prices  made  good 
gains  during  the  month,  but  the  advances 
were  not  fully  maintained.  General  Petroleum 
reached  72^4,  while  the  close  was  strong  at 
70.  Fluctuations  in  Union  covered  a  wider 
range,  the  lowest  price  being  121^4,  as  com- 
pared with  a  high  of  132J^  and  final  sales  at 
128.  Associated  closed  the  month  with  sales 
at  71,  as  compared  with  a  high  of  7Zl/2  and  a 
low  at  69J^.  

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  shows 
gross  revenues  in  January  of  $19,032,422,  an 
increase  over  January,  1916,  of  $1,326,185. 


The  two  sons  of  Henry  St-  Goar,  Fred  H. 
and  Charles  E.  St.  Goar,  have  been  admitted 
as  partners  to  the  brokerage  firm  of  Edward 
Pollitz  &  Co.,  with  which  the  elder  St.  Goar 
has  been   associated   for  many   years. 


The  California  Packing  Corporation  is  ne- 
gotiating for  the  purchase  of  six  canneries 
operated  in  the  State  of  Utah  by  the  W.  J. 
Parker  interests.  It  was  reported  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  deal  had  been  consummated,  but 
officials  of  the  packing  corporation  say  that 
it  is  still  pending.  Negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  six  Utah  plants  were  com- 
menced, say  local  officials  of  the  packing  cor- 
poration, because  of  the  necessity  for  a  larger 
output  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the 
corporation's  business.  The  canneries  operate 
exclusively  on  peas  and  tomatoes,  and  their 
combined  output  is  375,000  cases  a  year.  The 
amount  involved  in  the  deal  has  not  been 
made  public.  

At  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the 
Northern  California  Power  Company  Consoli- 
dated, Cyrus  Peirce  resigned  as  a  director  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  S.  Waldo 
Coleman.  The  new  directorate  is  as  follows: 
W.  F.  Detert,  S.  Waldo  Coleman,  H.  H. 
Noble,  A.  S.  Carman,  and  Ferdinand  Reis,  Jr. 


Bar  silver  was  quoted  in  New  York  on 
February  1st  at  76?4  cents  per  ounce ;  on 
February  7th  it  advanced  to  77%  cents,  equal- 
ing the  high  mark  of  May,  1916  ;  on  February 
13th  it  soared  to  79,  the  highest  price  in  more 
than  twenty  years.  It  then  eased  back  to  77 
cents,  at  which  level  the  month  closed. 


Copper  dividends  declared  March  1st: 
Utah,  $2.50  and  $1  extra;  Nevada,  50  cents 
and  50  cents  extra;  China,  $1.50  and  $1  ex- 
tra; Butte  Superior,  $1.25  and  $1.25  extra; 
Ray  Consolidated,  75  cents  and  25  cents  ex- 
tra. All  payable  March  31st  to  record  of 
March  9th.  

Onomea  Sugar  Company  has  reported  for 
the  year  1916,  showing  net  profit  carried  to 
surplus  account  for  the  year  of  $S40,4 1 2, 
equivalent  to  more  than  $11  per  share,  or  in 
excess  of  55  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the 
stock,  which  is  $20  per  share.  The  manager 
estimates  the  1917  crop  at  19,798  tons.  Divi- 
dends paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  $825,- 
000,  or  55  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of 
shares.  

The  principal  item  invoiced  at  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  at  Limoges,  France,  for  the 
United  States  is  china,  and  the  shipments  in- 
creased from  a  value  of  $926,360  for  1915 
to  $1,010,433  for  1916. 


The  exports  of  sugar  from  British  Guiana 
to  the  United  States,  according  to  invoices 
certified  at  the  Georgetown  consulate,  in- 
creased from  2,561,399  pounds,  valued  at  $96,- 
716,  in  1915,  to  21,519,077  pounds,  valued  at 
$940,840,  in  1916.  The  exports  from  the 
agency  at  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana, 
amounted  to  8,853,130  pounds,  valued  at 
$621,071,  in  1915,  and  to  5,431,436  pounds, 
valued  at  $540,865,   in   1916. 


During  the  month  of  February  the  exports 
of  treasure  from  San  Francisco  totaled  $6,- 
734,011,  as  follows:  Gold  bullion,  $850,012; 
gold   coin,    $3,691,330;    silver  bullion,    $2,192,- 

669.  

For  the  year  1916  the  Honokaa  Sugar  Com- 
pany   reports    an    output    of    7203    tons.      The 
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1917  crop,  from  2590  acres,  is  estimated  at 
8388  tons  of  sugar.  The  1918  crop  will  rep- 
resent the  produce  from  an  acreage  of  2993 
acres.  The  company  closes  the  year  with  a 
balance  of  $208,374. 


The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from 
San  Francisco  to  foreign  countries  in  Feb- 
ruary were  valued  at  $8,091,593,  against  $9,- 
711,922  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1916; 
$8,086,734  in  1915,  and  $4,272,285  in  1914. 


Gold  amounting  to  $S, 000, 000  to  the  account 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  has  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Canada.  This  brings  the  total  gold 
imports  from  all  sources  since  January  1st  to 
$151,000,000.  

The  railroad  commission  has  approved  a 
special  contract  between  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  and  the  Giant  Powder  Com- 
pany, Consolidated,  by  which  the  former,  in 
lieu  of  a  previous  agreement  to  supply  water 
to  the  powder  company,  proposes  to  replace 
the  present  hydraulic  power  plants  of  the  pow- 
der company  and  supply  it  with  electric  power 
at  $75  a  month.         

Net  earnings  for  January  of  American  Steel 
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Foundries  were  $900,000.  February  earnings 
will  approach  this  figure,  while  it  should  be 
exceeded  in  March.  On  this  basis  American 
Steel  Foundries  will  report  earnings  for  first 
quarter  of  $2,700,000.  Allowing  $400,000  for 
deductions  net  for  stock  would  be  $2,300,000, 
or  over  $13  per  share  for  the  quarter. 


The  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  will  be  made  public  about 
March  20th.  The  cash  position  is  exception- 
ally strong.  Its  working  capital  must  be  close 
to  $500,000,000,  compared  with  $291,000,000 
a   year   ago.  

The  belief  is  expressed  that  California  Pe- 
troleum preferred  will  be  put  back  on  its  regu- 
lar 7  per  cent,  annual  dividend  basis  at  next 
month's  meeting.  Earnings  last  jear  are  esti- 
mated to   have  run  close  to  8  per  cent. 


The  amount  of  U.  S.  Steel  sinking  fund  5 
per  cent,  bonds  outstanding  will  be  reduced 
to  $179,999,000  on  May  1st  as  result  of  re- 
tirement by  sinking  fund  of  $1,805,000  bonds 
this  year.  This  will  make  a  total  of  $20,001,- 
000  retired  by  that  date. 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Their  True  Faith 
and  Allegiance 

By  GUSTAVUS  OHLINGER 

"For  the  sake  of  the  facts  that  it 
gathers  this  book  should  be  read 
not  once  but  two  or  three  times  by 
all  Americans  who  believe  in  Union, 
in  Lincoln  and  in  liberty." 

— Oiven  Wister. 


Price  SO  cents 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


,  A*. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

KUdares  of  Storm. 
A  conventional  habit  of  thought  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  woman  who  had  been 
unhappily  married  would  be  particularly 
watchful  to  save  her  daughters  from  a  similar 
fate.  But  probably  the  author  of  this  well- 
written  story  of  Kentucky  has  the  facts  of 
human  nature  upon  her  side  when  she  shows 
Kate  Kildare  apparently  acquiescent  in  the 
liaison  between  her  youngest  daughter,  Jac- 
queline, and  a  literary  rascal  whose  character 
might  be  read  at  a  glance.  But  Kate  Kil- 
dare has  two  daughters,  and  Jemima  eventu- 
ally comes  to  the  rescue  in  a  way  that  may 
not  quite  satisfy  our  sense  of  the  proba- 
bilities, but  that  is  so  well  told  as  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. Kentucky  life,  or  at  least  a  phase 
of  it,  is  set  forth  here  with  a  vivid  skill 
aiat  amply  compensates  for  such  defects  as 
the  hypercritical  may  be  able  to   discover. 

Kildares  of  Storm.     By  Eleanor  Mercein  Kelly. 
New  York;  The   Century  Company;  $1.40  net. 

A  Spiritual  Pilgrimage. 
It  is  not  easy  to  acquit  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell  of  a  certain  distorted  sense  of  hu- 
man values.  Mr.  Campbell  is,  of  course,  a 
celebrated  preacher,  and  he  has  more  than 
once  startled  the  orthodox  world  by  his  flights 
of  speculative  heterodoxies.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
lately  been  received  into  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  he  is  now  described 
as  Priest  of  St.  Philip's  Cathedral  Church  of 
Birmingham.  Yielding  to  the  "urgent  appeals 
of  his  many  friends  and  associates,"  he  writes 
a  book  of  300  pages  to  explain  his  change  of 
faith  and  to  trace  his  "spiritual  pilgrimage" 
to  its  present  goal. 

It  may  be  said  frankly  that  Mr.  Campbell 
has  an  inflated  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  "pilgrimage."  With  his  own  country  in 
the  throes  of  a  deadly  war,  with  civilization 
apparently  dissolving  before  our  eyes,  we  are 
invited  to  consider  a  lengthy  disquisition  on 
the  differences  between  a  theological  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee.  That  such  a  book 
should  be  written  at  such  a  time  bodes  ill  for 
the  continuing  hold  of  religious  organizations 
upon  the  pubbc  mind.  It  seems  to  justify 
the  opinion  of  H.  G.  Wells  that  these  or- 
ganizations will  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
the  wave  of  religious  sentiment  that  is  now 
passing  over  the  world.  With,  humanity  cry- 
ing aloud  for  some  kind  of  direction  and 
guidance  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  gives  us  300 
elaborate  pages  about  nothing. 

A  Spiritual  Pilgr:mage.  Hy  Rev.  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell, M.  A.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 


attainment  of  the  largest  economic  well-being 
of  the  commnuity  at  large.  The  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  lucidity  of  his  treat- 
ment and  on  the  admirable  arrangement  of  his 
subject  matter. 

Transportation  Rates  and  Their  Regulation. 
By  Harry  Gunnison  Brown.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
mil  Ian    Company;    $1,50. 


Transportation  Rates. 
Professor  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  assistant 
professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  written  a  study  of  transporta- 
tion rates  that  should  do  something  to  sim- 
plify, theoretically  at  least,  a  situation  that 
seems  sometimes  to  verge  on  the  chaotic.  He 
gives  us  a  complete  system  of  transportation 
rates  and  their  regulation,  and  he  illustrates 
it  with  a  number  of  concrete  cases  intended 
to  show  the  effect  of  rates  on  trade,  on  the 
development  of  a  profitable  commerce  and  the 
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D»nte. 
The  pubishers  tell  us  that  this  is  the  first 
volume  of  a  series  to  be  called  the  Master 
Spirits  of  Literature.  Certainly  it  is  a  good 
beginning  and  may  do  something  to  revive  in- 
terest in  a  poet  whose  genius  lies  under  the 
cloud  of  association  with  a  theology  that  is 
dead  and  forgotten.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Milton  and  Bunyan.  Professor  Grandgent 
is  not  only  master  of  his  theme — that  goes 
without  saying — but  he  gives  to  it  a  new  en- 
ergy by  his  association  of  Dante  with  the 
political  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  work  is  a 
thoroughly  competent  one,  not  only  from  the 
literary,  but  also  from  the  historical  point  of 
view. 

Dante.     By  C.  H.  Grandgent.     New  York:  Duf- 
field   &    Co.;    $1.50. 


City  Stories. 
In  this  volume  we  have  nine  stories  of  life 
in  New  York,  and  they  are  stories  so  essen- 
tially true  and  so  forceful  that  we  shall  hope 
for  many  more  of  the  same  kind.  They  are 
of  nearly  uniform  merit,  with  not  one  among 
them  falling  below  a  high  level  of  descriptive 
and  imaginative  art. 

Every  Soul  Hath  Its  Song.     By  Fannie  Hurst. 
New   York:   Harper   &   Brothers;   $l-.30. 


Oriental  Series. 
Trubner's  Oriental  Series  is  so  well  known 
and  so  highly  valued  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  draw  renewed  attention 
to  the  new  Popular  Edition  that  is  now 
offered  to  the  public  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Seven  volumes  have  already 
been  published  and  others  are  on  the  way, 
the  seven  including  "India,"  by  Alberuni ; 
"The  Religions  of  India,"  by  Barth;  "Life  or 
Legend  of  Gaudama,"  by  Bigandet ;  "Life  of 
Hiuen-Tsiang,"  by  Eeal ;  "Sarva-Darsana- 
Samgraha,"  by  Cowell ;  "Classical  Dictionary 
of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Religion,  Geography, 
History,  and  Literature,"  by  Dowson,  and 
"History  of  Indian  Literature,"  by  Weber. 
The  volumes  are  well  and  substantially  bound 
in  green  cloth  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  they  are  treasure  houses  of  Oriental 
thought,  indispensable  alike  to  the  student  of 
Hindu  literature  and  to  that  constantly  grow- 
ing class  of  readers  who  find  philosophical 
and  religious  satisfaction  in  this  earliest  of 
Aryan  lore. 


are  scored  by  such  of  its  books  as  Bernadolte 
Everly  Schmitt's  "England  and  Germany, 
1740-1914";  "French  Policy  and  the  American 
Alliance,"  by  Professor  Edwin  S.  Corwin ; 
"The  Balkan  Wars,"  by  President  Schurman 
of  Cornell,  and  "The  Military  Obligations  of 
Citizenship,"  by  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood,  U.   S.  A. 

Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  the  distinguished  critic, 
has  written  a  companion  volume  to  his  very 
successful  "A  Book  of  Operas."  This  is  en- 
titled "A  Second  Book  of  Operas,"  and  was 
published  February  21st. 

"Short  Rations,"  by  Madeline  Doty,  an- 
nounced for  March  3d,  appeared  in  part  in 
the  New  York  Tribune.  Regarding  these 
articles  Miss  Doty  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Mr.  N.  W.  Massingham  of  the  Lon- 
don Nation:  "Your  sketches  have  been 
widely  quoted  here,  both  on  account  of  their 
matter  and  their  admirable  style,  and  truly 
they  have  had  a  very  considerable  eflect  on 
public  opinion." 

"Russia  in  1916"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
Stephen  Graham  book.  Mr.  Graham  continues 
to  write  books  about  Russia  because  he  con- 
tinues to  visit  that  country  and  to  have  inter- 
esting and  unusual  experiences  there.  The 
present  work,  which  was  issued  February  21st, 
describes  a  tramping  trip  made  in  the  summer 
of  1916  and  embodies  his  very  latest  ideas  on 
the  country  and  its  people. 

Mark  Twain's  historical  romance,  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  is  said  by  the  authorities  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  to  be  more  in  demand  at 
the  present  than  any  other  book.  The  reason 
for  this  increased  interest,  they  say,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  exhibition  in  that  city  of  the 
motion-picture  play  representing  the  life  of 
France's  warrior  maid   and   saint. 


All  Books  thatare  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  bo  obtained  at 
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Briefer  Reviews. 
"Cats,"  not  by  Louis  Wain  (Brentano's ; 
^1),  is  a  volume  of  aphorisms  about  women. 
For  example:  "If  you  don't  make  love  to  a 
woman  she  thinks  you're  not  a  man  ;  if  you 
do,  she  says  you're  not  a  gentleman."  All 
the  aphorisms  are  true  and  most  of  them  are 
humorous. 

"Truly  Stories  from  the  Surely  Bible"  is 
the  rather  weak  title  of  a  volume  containing 
fifty-two  Bible  stories  with  no  change  save 
the  omission  of  such  incidental  expressions 
and  general  matter  as  are  unnecessary  for  use 
in  familiarizing  a  child  with  biblical  litera- 
ture. The  work  of  adaptation  has  been  done 
by  Margaret  Howard  and  the  publishers  are 
the  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
Price,  $1. 

"Are  You  Human?"  by  William  De  Witt 
Hyde,  president  of  Bowdoin  College  (Mac- 
millan  Company;  50  cents),  is  intended  as  an 
incentive  to  students  to  discriminate  between 
those  things  that  make  for  manhood,  that 
push  forward,  and  those  other  things  that  are 
essentially  inhuman  and  that  retard.  To  this 
end  we  have  twelve  condensed  chapters  on 
science,  art,  history,  philosophy,  wealth, 
morals,  etc.,  finely  written,  direct,  and  mus- 
cular. 

"Living  for  the  Future,"  by  John  Rothwell 
Slater,  Ph.  D.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1),  may  be  described  as  a  mild  and  specula- 
tive plea  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
author  thinks  that  immortality  is  so  probable 
that  it  would  be  well  to  assume  its  truth  and 
to  model  our  lives  upon  its  conditions.  His 
book  will  please  the  believer  and  it  will  leave 
the  skeptic  unchanged,  although  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  its  object  is  ethical  rather  than 
contentious.  Certainly  it  is  delightfully  writ- 
ten. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole's  "Francois  Villon : 
His  Life  and  Times,"  which  the  Putnams  pub- 
lished late  in  February,  is  the  first  attempt 
at  a  biography  of  the  great  French  poet  of 
the  middle  ages. 

The  Princeton  University  Press  reports  that 
its  order  books  show  conclusively  the  effect 
of  present  international  stresses  on  the  pub- 
lic's selection  of  reading  matter.     Steady  sales 
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New  Books  Received. 
Great   Companions.      By   Edith    Frankiin   Wyatt. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
Sketches  of  distinguished   men. 

The  Mark  of  Cain.     By  Carolyn  Wells.     Phila- 
delphia:  J.    B.   Lippincott  Company;    $1.35. 
A  detective  story. 

Hoyle    Up-to-Date.      Edited    by    R.    E.    Foster. 
New  York:  Sully  &  Kleinteicli. 
Official  rules  of  card  games. 

Mag  Pye.      By  the  Baroness  von  Hutten.     New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Italy,  France,  and  Britain  at  War.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

The  story  of  a  tour  of  the  battle  fronts. 

Susan   Lenox.      By  David  Graham   Phillips.      In 
two  volumes.     New  York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
A   novel. 

Only    a    Dog.       By    Bertha    Whitridge     Smith. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
The  autobiography  of  an  Irish  terrier. 

Shelley  in  England.  By  Roger  Ingpen.  In 
two  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mirnin  Company; 
$5   the  set. 

New  facts  and  letters  from  the  Shelley-Whitton 

papers. 

Steps    in    Human    Progress.      By    Christian    D. 
Larson.     New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode;  $1   net. 
New  Thought. 

Lydia  of  the  Pines.     By  Honoie  Willsie.     New 
York:  Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company;   $1.40. 
A  novel. 

The    Highwayman.      By    H.    C.     Bailey.      New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

No  Graven  Image.     By  Hilda  P.  Cumings.     New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Father    Payne.       By    Arthur    Christopher    Ben- 
son.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 
A  novel. 

Wilt    Thou,    Torchy.      By    Sewcll    Ford.      New 
York:    Edward    J.    Clode;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Out  Where  the  West  Begins.  By  Arthur 
Chapman.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Postmaster's  Daughter.     By  Louis  Tracy. 
New  York:    Edward  J.   Clode;  $1.35  net. 
A  detective  story. 

The  Good  Side  of  Christian  Science.  By 
Christian  D.  Larson.  New  York:  Edward  J. 
Clode;   60  cents  net. 

A  general    and   critical    examination. 

What  Right  Thinking  Will  Do.  By  Chris- 
tian D.  Larson.  New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode;  60 
cents. 

New   Thought. 

The  War  After  the  War.  By  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cosson.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

The  influence  of  the  war  on  American  trade. 

The  Yeoman  Adventurer.  By  George  W. 
Gough.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.40 
net. 

A  novel. 

Government  Partnerships  in  Railroads.  By- 
Mark  Wymond.  Chicago:  Wymond  &  Clark; 
$1.50. 

A  general  review  of  railroad  conditions. 

Euphues;  The  Anatomy  of  Wit.  Euphues 
and    His    England.      By    John    Lyly.      Edited    by 
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Morris  William  Cross,  Ph.  D.,  and  Harry 
Clemons,  A.  M.  New  York:  E,  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.25. 

A  definitive  edition  of  the  Elizabethan  classic. 

The  Spiritual  Ascent  of  Han.  By  W.  Tudor 
Jones.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50. 

Intended  to  bring  "the  best  philosophical  thought 
of  the  time  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
reader." 

Greater  Than  the  Greatest.  By  Hamilton 
Drummond.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 
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It  took  seven  men,  no  doubt  all  of  them 
bright,  wide-awake,  experienced,  and  gifted 
workers,  to  get  "The  Blue  Paradise"  into 
shape  as  we  are  seeing  it  in  its  English,  or 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say  American,  dress. 
Seven  men,  and  some  of  them  artists.  There 
is  an  enormous,  an  awe-inspiring  amount  of 
work  in  these  musical  comedies,  and  the  pub- 
lic must  have  a  confirmed  taste  for  them  to 
make  it  pay.  The  reward  offered  by  the 
American  public  is  a  guaranty  of  their  ap- 
preciation. They  love  the  mixture  of  senti- 
mentality and  nonsense,  of  gayety  and  humor, 
and  spectacle ;  and  most  of  all  the  men  love 
the  merry,  merry  girl  show.  In  fact,  it  is 
preeminently  the  men  who  keep  the  musical- 
comedy  ball  rolling.  What  both  men  and 
women  join  in  liking  are  the  love  lyrics  and 
the  love  scenes,  and  the  dance  numbers  are 
always  popular:  and  of  all  these  elements 
there  is  a-plenty  in  "The  Blue  Paradise." 

The  play  ran  "for  a  year  at  the  Casino  in 
New  York,  but,  of .  course,  it  goes  without 
saying  with  a  di  liferent  cast.  Poor  old, 
world's-end  San  Francisco  generally  has  to 
put  up  with  second  or  third  best.  True,  in 
some  respects  San  Francisco  deserves  it,  but 
not  when  it  comes  to  first-class  musical  com- 
edy. In  that  respect  its  support,  proportioned 
to  its  size-  and  possibilities,  is  linn  and  true. 

The  libretto  of  "The  Blue  Paradise"  was 
partly  written  by  Leo  Stein,  who  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  librettist  of  "The  Merry 
Widow."  And,  as  in  "The  Merry  Widow," 
there  is  both  fun  and  romance  in  the  story. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  promising  outline  to  serve  as 
a   centre   for   humor   and    sentiment. 

Rudolph  Stoeger,  a  gay  Viennese  blade,  is 
sent  by  his  father  to  America  that  he  may 
break  loose  from  his  roystering  comrades  and 
settle  down  to  business.  He  loves  Mizzi,  the 
flower  girl,  and  they  have  a  tender  and  heart- 
stricken  parting.  Rudolph  remains  for 
twenty-four  years  in  Chicago,  and  when  he 
returns  to  Vienna  Mizzi  has  developed  into 
the  termagant  wife  of  one  of  his  gay  asso- 
ciates. This,  however,  he  has  never  known, 
and  when  at  a  reunion  at  "The  Blue  Para- 
dise," the  former  inn  which  they  used  to  fre- 
quent— now  the  home  of  Mizzi  and  arranged 
by  his  friends  for  this  one  occasion  as  the 
former  paradise  of  roystering  gayety — he  sees 
Gaby,  child  of  Mizzi  and  Justus  Hempel,  the 
years  roll  back,  and  he  clasps  her  to  his  arms 
in  the  momentary  belief  that  she  is  his  old 
sweetheart.  Never  mind  the  rest.  I  tell  this 
much  that  you  may  see  the  opportunity-  for 
romance  and  sentiment.  The  music  conforms 
to  this  strain  in  the  opera,  and  it  has  many 
moods  of  tender  reminiscence  very  prettily 
expressed.  "Auf  Wiedersehn,"  which  is  the 
song  of  parting,  of  meeting,  and  the  finale, 
is  a  very  successful  number,  and  there  are 
quantities  of  bright,  gay,  sharply-accented 
songs  to  accompany  the  dances  and  merry- 
making. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  New  York 
clasped  "The  Blue  Paradise"  to  its  breast  for 
a  year,  but  not  with  the  present  Mizzi  nor 
the  same  Rudolph.  For  while  Madeline 
Nash's  Mizzi  will  pass  in  the  way  of  looks, 
voice,  and  dancing,  it  will  only  just  pass, 
.  and  it  wouldn't  have  in  New  York,  where  they 
are  accustomed  to  the  pick  of  musical-comedy 
charmers.  Madeline  Nash  has  a  strong,  hon- 
est, unfeeling  voice.  John  Young  has  a  large, 
honest,  resounding,  matter-of-fact,  reliable 
voice.  Neither  of  them  has,  apparently,  an 
atom  of  romance  in  their  composition;  or,  at 
any  rate,  if  they  have  they  entirely  lack  the 
ability  to  express  it. 

The  love-parting  scene  is  a  charming  con- 
ception, not  at  all  musical-comedyish.  In 
fact,  the  piece  is  called  "a  musical  play."  But 
neither  of  this  in  some  respects  valuable  and 
efficient  pair  could  express  its  tender  ro- 
mance. Madeline  Nash's  voice,  both  in  song 
and  speech,  is  hopelessly  prosaic.  John  E. 
Voting  does  a  little  better,  but  his  best  is  as 
the  returned  American,  full  of  New-World 
""pep,"  irreverence,  good  humor,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  evade  the  Continental  embraces 
o^  his  erstwhile  comrades.  As  the  young  stu- 
dent he  was  devoid  of  the  dash  and  romantic 
attractiveness  that  should  account  in  some  de- 
cree for  the  sorrow  of  Mizzi,  the  deep  regret 
n  the  waiter,  and  the  noisy  but  sincere  objec- 
tions of  Rudolph's  friends  to  his  departure. 

A  more  exotic  personage  than  Mizzi — and 
her   lineal  .successor  Gaby— was  Mrs.   Gladys 


Wynne,  the  pretty  American  widow  who  fol- 
lows Rudolph  to  the  Old  World  in  a  charac- 
teristically and  nationally  energetic  pursuit  of 
his  scalp.  Louise  Kelley  makes  the  pretty- 
widow  so  well  dressed,  plump,  and  showy  that 
we  wish  her  well  in  her  quest,  although  at  the 
same  time  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  widow 
of  the  first  and  second  act  being  one  and  the 
same  person. 

Another  successful  impersonation  was  that 
of  Hazel  Jones  by  plump  little  Helen  Eley  of 
the  challenging  eye.  Messrs.  Pitnam,  Camp, 
and  Harten  contributed  the  necessary  amount 
of  riot  to  the  roles  of  Rudolph's  three  fellow- 
students,  and  later  exhibited  the  three  in  the 
light  of  mature  men  playing  at  being  young 
again.  Men  can  do  that  better  than  women, 
but  I  notice  that  they  always  require  the  pres- 
ence of  very  young  girls  to  assist  in  the  il- 
lusion. Mizzi  as  the  mature  termagant  is 
carefully  eliminated.  There  are  numerous 
terrified  references  to  her  by  her  hen-pecked 
mate,  but  it  is  her  daughter  whose  presence 
suddenly  revivifies  the  old  tenderness  in  Ru- 
dolph's  breast. 

Sam  Hearn  did  a  good  bit,  or,  rather,  two 
good  bits  as  the  waiter  in  the  prologue  and 
his  son  in  later  acts.  Sam  Hearn,  by  the 
way.  is  gifted  with  a  remarkably  penetrating 
speaking  voice,  which  sheds  a  gentle  balm  on 
the  straining  ear. 

Two  dancers  introduce  a  divertissement  in 
the  scene  which  pictures  the  revivification  of 
old  times,  Veronica  Marquise,  a  pretty 
bulbous-legged  little  near-sprite,  and  Arnold 
Grazer,  a  graceful  and  smiling  youth,  con- 
tributing this  very  successful  element  to  the 
entertainment. 

There  are  rafts  of  girls,  most  of  them  plump 
and  quite  a  lot  of  them  pretty.  The  chooser 
of  those  girls — who  probably  also  had  a 
hand  in  the  selection  of  Louise  Kelley  and 
Helen  Eley — believes  firmly  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  "plump  and  pleasing  person."  There  is 
one  detail,  however,  which  is  rather  neglected 
by  the  stage  director.  And  that  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  vivacity  of  the  habitues  of  the 
Blue  Paradise  Inn.  The  girls  and  chorus  men 
are  all  exact  as  to  time  and  place  in  their 
stage  comings  and  goings,  they  sing  with  verve 
and  volume,  but  they  haven't  been  admon- 
ished to  look  as  if  they  were  enjoying  them- 
selves. I  refer  particularly  to  those  who  are 
seated,  presumably  in  gay  mood,  at  the  re- 
freshment tables.  Instead  of  making  them- 
selves a  cheerful  element  in  the  scene  and 
assuming  a  begone-dull-care  expression,  they 
looked  either  dull,  resigned,  or  bored,  accord- 
ing to  temperament.  It  is  rather  a  heavy  job 
to  sit  still  for  a  long  time  in  a  cabaret  scene 
and  listen,  or  pretend  to  listen,  to  jokes  that 
are  stained  with  time  and  dull  with  repeti- 
tion. And  it  is  unquestionably  much  easier 
to  be  vivacious  while  one  is  dancing  or  mov- 
ing about,  or  hopping  up  on  the  furniture, 
warbling  gayly.  But  more  and  more  it  is  the 
thing  to  tutor  the  expression  of  chorus  and 
dancing  girls.  The  play  is  handsomely  set 
and  costumed,  the  Blue  Paradise  set  being 
particularly  successful,  and  the  girls  have 
enough  costume  changes  and  their  skirts  are 
sufficiently  abbreviated  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  man. 


BOSTON-NATIONALS  IN  "FAUST." 

There  was  evidently  enough  of  an  over- 
flow demand  for  the  Friday  night  performance 
of  "Faust"  to  warrant  the  management  of  the 
Boston-National  Opera  Company  in  giving  an 
extra  performance  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  "Faust"  music  is  now  so  familiar  that 
the  opera  is  passing  into  the  "Trovatore"  cate- 
gory. One  who  had  never  heard  the  opera 
before  in  its  entirety,  and  was  of  a  suspicious 
disposition,  might  easily  suspect  its  composer 
of  being  a  rank  plagiarist,  so  well-known  are 
its  high-light  melodies  to  cafe  haunters  and 
appreciators  of  popular  band  music 

In  our  modernized  wisdom  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  music 
that  it  can  become  hackneyed.  And  yet  it  is 
still  difficult  to  remain  blase  while  listening 
to  the  Gounod  music  that  sets  oft"  the  me- 
diaeval legend.  It  is  only  when  the  opera  is 
in  inefficient  hands  that  we  surrender  our- 
selves to  boredom.  There  is  nothing  inef- 
ficient about  the  manner  of  handling  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Boston-National  Opera  Company; 
and  even  when  the  tenor  billed  for  the  role 
breaks  down  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and 
there  has  to  be  a  substitute  Faust,  things 
still  go  welL  Ricardo  Martin  succumbed  to 
a  cold,  and  Giuseppe  Gaudenzi  took  his  place, 
without  opportunity-  for  a  rehearsal.  How- 
ever, we  quite  forgot  the  substitution,  and 
very  shortly  settled  down  to  Signor  Gauden- 
zi's  Faust  with  considerable  satisfaction.  This 
singer's  tenor  has  a  quality  of  brightness  and 
eagerness  that,  if  it  were  only  matched  by  a 
person  and  personality  of  a  similar  naturt. 
would  cause  him  to  be  an  immense  favorite. 
As  it  is,  there  is  something  incongruous  be- 
tween his  prosaic  appearance  and  manner  and 
the  romantic  warmth  of  his  singing. 

Thomas  Chalmers,  who  was  Valentine,  is 
the  :ne  with  the  romantic  charm.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers has  a  fine  presence,  picturesque  grace, 
good  looks,  but  there  is  a  slight  old-fashioned- 


ness  in  his  grand  manner.  I  noticed  it  in 
"Iris."  Signor  Kittay  seemed  to  fit  in  the 
Japanese  frame  better  than  Thomas  Chalmers, 
in  spite  of  the  fine  dramatic  quality  to  his 
really  striking  impersonation  of  the  dive- 
keeper.  He  was  an  excellent  Valentine  dra- 
matically. Vocally,  he  was  not  satisfactory, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  a  cold,  for  more  than  once 
a  slight  thread  of  hoarseness  developed  in 
his  voice,  and  we  are  too  familiar  with  the 
"Faust"  music  to  have  been  able  to  overlook 
his   occasional   deviations    from   pitch. 

Lately  I  noticed  in  some  paper  an  item  to 
the  effect  that  a  notable  basso — I  forget  who 
— had  departed  from  tradition  in  the  role  of 
Mephisto  and  had  dressed  that  courtly  devil 
siaiilar  to  the  other  male  characters  in  the 
opera.  So  of  course  all  the  other  bassos  in 
the  country  will  be  following  suit.  Signor 
Jose  Mardones  did,  and  I  found  that  I  didn't 
like  the  innovation.  It  placed  the  devil,  espe- 
cially in  the  inn  scene,  too  much  in  the  same 
category  as  the  others.  It  may  be  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  hampering  tradition  and  gain 
realism,  but  there  is  nothing  realistic  about 
a  supernatural  legend.  "Faust"  is  fairy-tale 
opera,  and  I,  for  one,  want  the  red  devil  and 
all  his  wicked  appurtenances. 

Signor  Mardones  is  a  fine,  personable  man. 
He  looked  like  a  courtly  explorer  of  the  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  type,  instead  of  a  Satanic  in- 
triguer, especially  when  his  face  was  seen  in 
profile.  Seen  full-face  we  observed  a  peculiar 
make-up,  suggestive  of  the  blight  and  devasta- 
tion incurred  by  wickedness  of  soul.  Malig- 
nity and  heartless  cynicism  were  supposed  to 
have  left  their  ravages  in  the  pallid  mask, 
which,  nevertheless,  knew  how  to  smile,  how- 
ever sardonically.  It  was  rather  a  striking 
idea.  Signor  Mardones  has  a  splendid  dra- 
matic basso,  into  which  he  poured  all  those 
variations  of  evil  in  the  shape  of  temptation, 
challenge,  mockery,  and  heartlessness  which 
make  up  the  moods  of  the  Mephisto  in 
"Faust."  Surely  all  the  long  procession  of 
bassos  must  times  innumerable  have  blest 
Gounod  and  his  librettists  for  giving  them 
their  great  chance.  It  is  a  magnificent  role 
and  Mephistopheles  is  the  real  protagonist  of 
the  opera. 

The  roles  of  Marguerite  and  Siebel  were 
delightfully  filled  by  the  two  attractive  singers, 
Mabel  Riegelman  and  Phyllis  Partington.  We 
are  so  accustomed  TO  seeing  large,  often  stout, 
and  generally  majestic  and  worldly  looking 
Marguerites  that  it  was  a  perfect  joy  to  see 
such  a  small,  slender,  and  youthful  Gretchen 
as  Miss  Riegelman's  Marguerite  appeared.  It 
enhanced  the  pathos  of  Marguerite's  tragedy, 
for  our  hearts  have  often  remained  hard 
against  the  fictitious  woes  of  the  great  queens 
of  song.  Mabel  Riegelman's  Marguerite  was 
a  dainty  morsel  for  Satan  to  strive  for,  and 
the  voice  was  in  keeping;  pure,  delicately 
sweet  and  tender,  it  seemed  in  the  lighter 
passages,  and,  in  occasional  moments  of  par- 
tial weakness  when  the  breath  control  seemed 
momentarily  in  danger,  as  if  the  young  singer 
would  not  be  able  to  rise  to  Marguerite's 
loftiest  flights.  But  she  triumphantly  attained 
them  by  avoiding  the  precocious  climax  and 
holding  her  reserves.  Thus  she  surprised  us 
in  the  church  scene,  and  in  the  ever-thrilling 
trio  that  closes  the  opera  her  voice  soared 
beautifully  clear,  free,  and  high,  with  a 
strength  and  volume  that  we  did  not  dream 
she  possessed.  Miss  Riegelman  is  not  dowered 
with  the  great  gift  of  supreme  dramatic  ex- 
pression, but  her  Marguerite  appeals  to  the 
imagination  by  its  gentle  and  pensive  grace. 

Phyllis  Partington's  Siebel  was  given  with 
a  grand  operatic  dignity  that  means  much 
earnest  study  on  the  part  of  the  young  singer. 
She  seemed,  in  grand  opera,  much  more  con- 
genially placed  than  in  comi  c  opera.  Her 
stage  presence  is  good,  both  in  the  matter  of 
looks  and  bearing.  Her  voice  is  full,  round, 
and  expressive,  and  as  pleasing  to  the  ear  as 
the  young  lady  herself  is  to  the  eye.  She 
played  the  role  of  Marguerite's  faithful  wooer 
very  prettily,  her  only  fault  being  a  slight 
tendency  to  hasten  the  tempo  ;  of  the  acting, 
I  mean,   not  the  singing. 

The  chorus,  of  course,  was  excellent,  and 
the  minor  roles  were  fully  up  to  the  estab- 
lished standard  of  the  organization.  Every- 
thing about  "Faust"  is  so  strictly  traditional 
that  the  settings  were,  like  the  costumes,  such 
as  we  remember,  Mephistopheles'  departure 
from  the  Satanic  red  being  the  only  devia- 
tion. 

They  are  generous  in  the  matter  of  choral 
volume,  and  in  the  third  act  the  village  streets 
were  very  populous,  and  all  through  the  cho- 
ruses were  extremely  well  sung  under  the  elec- 
tric beat  of  Signor  Guerrieri.  The  cottage 
and  garden  of  Marguerite  offer  the  principal 
opportunity  for. an  attractive  setting,  and  the 
humble  village  beauty-,  as  usual,  had  a  garden 
of  a  roominess  much  above  her  condition, 
and  with  so  many7  generous  nooks  to  retire 
to  as  would  be  likely  to  tempt  a  real  estate 
operator  to   get  in   his   deadly  work. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


vocal  artist  to  appear  during  the  Greenbaum 
season  this  year.  Miss  Gerhardt  is  a  mezzo- 
soprano   who   specializes  on  "lieder." 

Gerhardt  is  famous  for  the  wonderful  pro- 
grammes she  offers,  and  Mr.  Greenbaum  prom- 
ises that  her  offerings  will  leave  no  chance 
tor  complaint,  for  they  will  include  the  finest 
numbers  in  her  repertory-  As  both  singed 
and  interpreter  Elena  Gerhardt  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank,  and  her  success  this  year 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
simply  colossal. 

The  Gerhardt  recitals  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoons,  April  8th  and  15th,  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre,  and  orders  may  now  be  sent  td 
Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Elena  Gerhardt  to  Appear  at  the  Columbia 
According    to    reports    from    the    East    and 
Europe,  there  is  no  finer  concert  singer  living 
than  Elena   Gerhardt,   who   is   to   be   the   final 
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With  but  a  few  feet  of  GAS  burned 
per  hour  in  the  new  fireplace  heater 
known  as  the  RADIANTFIRE  a 
substantial,  pleasing  and  beautiful 
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Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

Telephone  Sutter  140 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French   Bank    Hldg. 


March  10,  1917. 


THE    ARGO'NAU  T 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Julian  Eltinge  in  "Cousin  Lucy." 

Ever-welcome  Julian  Eltinge.  in  a  new 
comedy  by  Charles  Klein  entitled  "Cousin 
Lucy,"  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  Mon- 
day.  March   12th. 

Eltinge's  piece  this  year  is  described  as  a 
musical,  mirthful  mixture  of  side-splitting 
complications,  fashionable  frocks,  delightful 
dancing,  tuneful  airs,  and  beautiful  girls,  or 
a  veritable  circus  of  fun  and  fashion.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  play  say  that  it  surpasses 
in  point  of  novelty  anything  Eltinge  has  here- 
tofore offered  his  legion  of  admirers.  A 
glance  at  the  cast  would  indicate  that  Man- 
ager A.  H.  Woods  has  chosen  none  but  stars 
to  support  Eltinge  this  year,  while  scenicaily 
some  reports  say  "Cousin  Lucy"  is  a  spec- 
tacle of  luxurious  splendor.  The  second  act 
represents  New  York's  foremost  dressmaking 
establishment,  and  it  is  during  this  scene  that 
Eltinge  arouses  the  wildest  enthusiasm  among 
the  feminine  portion  of  his  audiences  by  ex- 
hibiting gowns,  wraps,  and  hats  without  num- 
ber in  a  series  of  lightning  quick  changes, 
which  keep  the  spectators  in  a  state  of  amaze- 
ment. 

The  story  of  "Cousin  Lucy"  is  as  consistent 
as  it  is  funny.  A  young  man  named  Jerry 
Jackson  (Julian  Eltinge)  finds  himself  finan- 
cially embarrassed  and  in  desperate  straits. 
He  decides  to  collect  his  own  life-insurance 
money.  To  do  this  he  publishes  an  account 
of  his  own  death  in  the  West,  then  disguises 
himself  as  his  Cousin  Lucy  and  returns  to 
New  York.  Subsequently  as  a  woman  he  se- 
cures a  position  with  a  dressmaking  establish- 
ment and  acts  as  a  model.  But  the  insurance 
company  has  detectives  on  his  trail,  and  after 
a  brief  but  exciting  existence  in  skirts  Jerry 
is  able  to  return  to  his  own  masculine  per- 
son, prove  that  he  is  not  dead,  pay  back  the 
insurance  money,  and  propose  to  the  girl  with 
whom  he  has  been  in  love  during  the  time  of 
his  deception. 

The  musical  numbers  are  songs  and  dances 
entitled,  "Those  Come  Hither  Eyes,"  "Ma.n- 
selle  Lucette,"  "Two  Heads  Are  Better  Than 
One,"  "Society,"  "Summertime,"  and  "Keep 
Going."  

Another  Week  of  "  The  Blue  Paradise." 

With  the  performance  of  Sunday  night, 
M.-Lrch  11th,  "The  Elue  Paradise,"  the  sensa- 
tional Viennese  musical  comedy,  enters  upon 
the  second  and  final  week  of  its  successful 
engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

Humor,  sparkle,  and  melody,  liberally  mixed 
with  pretty  girls,  are  the  principal  ingredients 
of  "The  Blue-  Paradise,"  which  boasts  of  a 
book  written  by  Leo  Stein,  who  wrote  the 
libretto  of  "The  Merry  Widow."  The  score, 
which  is  sprinkled  with  any  number  of  haunt- 
ing melodies,  was  written  by  Edmund  Eysler, 
composer  of  "The  Peasant  Girl"  and  other 
successes.  In  addition  there  are  interpolated 
numbers  by  Sigmund  Romberg,  whose  work 
is  always  melodic.  Edgar  Smith  "American- 
ized" the  book. 

Yvrhile  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Vienna,  many 
of  the  characters  are  American.  In  fact  much 
of  the  fun  develops  out  of  the  experiences  in 
America  of  Rudolph  Stoeger,  the  "hero,"  and 
his  up-to-the-minute  Americanisms,  which  be- 
wilder his  old-time  friends  when  he  returns 
home. 

The  Messrs.  Shubert  have  staged  the  piece 
elaborately  and  the  cast  is  admirable.  John  E. 
Young,  Robert  Pitkin,  Shep  Camp,  Sam 
Hearn.  Fred  Harten,  Arnold  Grazer,  Madeline 
Nash,  Louise  Kelley,  Helen  Eley,  Veronica 
Marquies,  and  other  well-known  musical-com- 
edy players  with  San  Francisco  followings  are 
capitally  bestowed. 

"Auf  Wiedersehn,"  the  principal  song  hit. 
is  but  one  of  the  many  delightful  musical 
numbers  which  have  already  become  de- 
servedly popular.      

The  New  Bill  »t  the  Orpheum. 
The    Orpheum    will    present    next    week    a 
great  new  show  with  only  one  holdover. 

Natalie  Alt,  who  has  only  just  hearkened 
to  the  call  of  vaudeville  after  a  gloriously 
successful  career  as  a  musical-comedy  prima 
donna,  will  sing  a  group  of  songs  which  she 
has  made  popular.  Her  voice  is  snid  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  of  rarely  true  quality,  and 
she  is  very  fascinating.  Miss  Alt  achieved 
great  success  as  prima  dcnna  of  the  De  Wolf 
*  Hopper  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera  Company 
,   during  its  famous  season  in  New  York. 

Lew  Dockstader,  whose  name  is  a  house- 
,  hold  word  throughout  the  United  States,  re- 
turns to  us  with  a  new  humorous  impression 
called  "The  Political  Boss."  Mr.  Dockstader 
does  not  attempt  to  depict  any  particular  in- 
dividual, but  presents  a  graphic  analysis  of 
the  traits,  peculiarities,  and  eccentricities  of 
the  man  behind  the  political  throne. 

Rita  Mario's  Orchestra,  composed  of  ten 
charming  girls  who  play  charming  music,  will 
be  a  feature  of  this  wonderful  show.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ensembles  of  the  orchestra,  there 
are  solos  on  different  instruments  and  singing 
numbers. 

Another   headline   act   is   George   Kelly   and 

his  company,   which  includes  Anna   Cleveland 

1  and  Nora  O'Connor,  in  a  comedy  of  surprises 


entitled  "Finders-Keepers."  Mr.  Kelly  is  a 
leading  man  of  excellent  reputation  whose 
acting  is  always  a  gratification. 

Moore,  Gardner,  and  Rose  excel  in  song  and 
jest,  and  all  their  material  is  their  own. 

Thomas  F.  Swift,  a  clever  and  diverting 
comedian,  will  with  the  assistance  of  a  ca- 
pable company  present  a  novelty  skit  entitled 
"Me  and  Mary,"  a  happy  combination  of  mirth 
and  melody. 

A  new  mark  for  imitators  will  be  found  in 
Robert  Everest's  Novelty  Circus.  A  monkey 
manager  and  his  troupe  of  monkeys  introduce 
their  own  specialties  and  aerial  features  in  a 
marvelously  human   manner. 

Those  charming  vocalists,  the  Misses  Cainp- 
bei.,  will  change  their  songs,  making  the  pro- 
gramme entirely  new. 


San  Fra  tcisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Schubert's  Eighth  Symphony  in  B  minor, 
commonly  known  as  the  "Unfinished  Sym- 
phony," will  be  the  opening  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme arranged  by  Alfred  Hertz  for  the 
ninth  "Pop"  concert  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  11th.  The  second 
number  will  be  Weber's  "Euryanthe"  overture. 

Glinka's  "Kamarinskaja,'"  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  an  old  Russian  wedding  song  and 
a  dance,  is  typically  representative  of  the  old 
Russian  school  of  music.  Three  selections 
from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  representing 
Berlioz  in  his  lightest  mood,  will  follow. 
These  are  "The  Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the- 
Wisps,"  "The  Dance  of  the  Sylphs,"  and  the 
march  "Rakoczy."  The  programme  will  con- 
clude with  the  never-dying  "On  the  Beautiful 
Blue  Danube"  waltz,  by  Johann  Strauss. 

Horace  Britt,  the  brilliant  violoncellist  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  wiil 
be  the  soloist  at  the  eleventh  pair  of  sym- 
phonies, to  be  given  at  the  Cort  on  Friday 
afternoon,  March  16th,  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
March   IStfa. 

Britt  has  established  himself  as  soloist  and 
orchestra  player  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
through  his  association  with  organizations 
presided  over  by  such  masters  as  Edouard 
Colonne,  Theodore  Thomas,  Gustav  Mahler, 
Alfred  Hertz,  Felix  Weingartner,  and  Arturo 
Toscanini. 

The  programme  will  further  include  Gluck's 
overture  to  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  Mozart's 
"Jupiter"  Symphony  in  C  major,  four  char- 
acter pieces  after  "The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,"  by  Arthur  Foote,  and  Weber's 
"Oberon"  overture,  which  will  -bring  the  con- 
cert to  a  brilliant  conclusion. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Pauline,  the  headline  attraction  for  the 
coming  week  at  the  Pantages  Theatre,  starting 
Sunday  matinee,  is  known  as  the  "Scientific 
Sensation,"  and  is  said  to  have  the  entire 
medical  profession  and  scientists  the  world 
over  puzzling  themselves  about  certain  parts 
of  his  art.  However,  his  audiences  are  at 
liberty  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  he 
is  a  scientific  phenomenon  or  simply  an  un- 
usually capable  trickster,  and  in  either  case 
Pauline  will  be  satisfied,  as  they  will  have  to 
admit  he  is  exceedingly  entertaining. 

Marie  Russell,  "A  Study  in  Brown,"  is  de- 
scribed as  the  queen  of  ragtime  and  character 
songs.  Miss  Russell  will  offer  a  medley  of 
Southern  songs,  ragtime  pieces,  and  also  a  Ha- 
waiian number,  in  a  rich  contralto  voice. 

Hugo  B.  Koch  and  company  will  present  a 
dramatic  sketch,  "After  Ten  Years."  The 
story  told  is  one  of  human  interest,  and  tells 
a  tale  that  might  occur  in  the  life  of  any 
one. 

Goldsmith  and  Pinard  will  be  included  in 
next  week's  attractions  in  a  comedy  musical 
act.  They  are  said  to  be  accomplished  mu- 
sicians, and  have  an  original  line  of  patter. 

Evelyn  and  Dolly,  "Petite,  Versatile  Girls," 
present  a  novelty  entertainment,  including 
singing,  dancing,  cycling,  roller-skating,  and  a 
little  comedy.  Both  are  very  attractive  young 
ladies. 

Hubert  Dyer  and  company  will  furnish  the 
acrobatic  work  of  the  bill,  and  the  fourth 
chapter  of  "The  Secret  Kingdom"  will  be  the 
screen  attraction. 

Bracale  Italian  Grand  Opera  Company  Coming. 
The  remarkable  success  obtained  in  the  one 
week  of  grand  opera  given  by  the  Boston- 
National  Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Cor^ 
Theatre  and  the  hundreds  of  people  who  were 
turned  away  at  the  last  two  performances  are 
ample  proofs  that  the  San  Francisco  music 
lovers  are  as  fond  of  grand.  o.pera  as  ever. 
It  will  therefore  afford  them  great  pleasure 
on  learning  of  the  approaching  opening  of 
another  and  longer  season  of  grand  opera  by 
the  Bracale  Italian  Grand  Opera  Company, 
which  will  inaugurate  its  three  weeks'  engage- 
ment at  the  same  Cort  Theatre  on  April  8th. 
The  prices  will  be  very  reasonable  and  within 
reach  of  even-  person,  ranging  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  S3   to   a   minimum   of   50   cents. 

As  for  the  Bracale  organization,  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  it  includes  such  stars  and 
famed  singers  as  Ippolito  Lazaro,  the  niost- 
talked-of  tenor  of  today.  A  good  mate  of  his 
will     be     the     celebrated     baritone,     Riccardo 


Stracciari,  who  the  Havana  papers  have  de- 
scribed as  the  "baritone  of  baritones."  To- 
gether with  his  marvelous  voice  of  big  range 
and  remarkable  mellowness,  Stracciari  is  said 
to  be  a  wonderful  actor,  so  that  people  wonder 
whether  he  is  greater  as  a  singer  or  an  actor. 

Two  other  splendid  tenors  are  with  Bra- 
cale. Taccani  and  Fernando  Carpi,  the  latter 
having  just  ended  an  engagement  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  singing  with  the 
celebrated  coloratura  soprano,  Maria  Bar- 
rientos. 

The  Bracale  Company  has  a  number  of 
prima  donnas,  but  three  of  them  are  sure  of 
creating  much  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Ayres  Borghi  Zerni,  the  coloratura  soprano,  is 
one  of  them,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  a 
favorite  of  our  public  on  account  of  the  un- 
usual beauty  of  her  voice  and  the  ease  of  her 
vocalization  and  thrills,  which  have  placed 
her,  although  very  young,  among  the  best 
singers  in  the  world. 

Anna  Fitziu  is  another  feminine  star,  and 
she  is  both  a  great  singer  and  a  striking 
beauty.  She  is  an  American  girl  who  studied 
and  became  famous  in  Italy,  and  last  year  she 
was  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

And  a  remarkable  mezzo-soprano  is  Regina 
Alvarez,  the  famous  Spanish  prima  donna, 
gifted  with  a  most  beautiful,  rich  contralto 
voice,  and  especially  wonderful  for  her 
realistic  impersonation  of  Carmen. 


Count  Ilia  Tolstoy  to  Appear  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  management  yesterday  made 
an  announcement  of  interest,  when  arrange- 
ments were  completed  whereby  Count  Ilia  Tol- 
stoy will  appear  at  the  theatre  throughout  the 
week  of  March  25th  and  give  a  brief  lecture 
on  the  life  and  ideals  of  his  illustrious  father. 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy.  Count  Tolstoy's  appear- 
ance should  not  be  regarded  as  a  vaudeville 
act  in  the  generally  recognized  sense  of  the 
term ;  his  engagement  has  been  effected  purely 
for  its  educational  value,  and  it  will  be  limited 
to  the  one  week.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Orpheum  directors,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
Count  Tolstoy,  it  is  an  innovation. 

Count  Tolstoy  did  not  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco especially  to  lecture  at  the  Orpheum 
Theatre.  His  presence  on  the  Coast  merely 
served  as  an  opportunity  for  the  Orpheum 
management  to  offer  inducements  to  him 
which  would  enable  him  to  reach  a  larger 
number  of  people  than  through  the  ordinary 
lecture  platform.  It  will  mark  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  San  Francisco  as  a  lecturer. 

He  came  to  this  country  to  arouse  interest 
in  a  project  to  build  a  home  for  aged  literary 
men  at  Vasnaya  Polyana,  near  his  father's 
birthplace  in  Russia.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
Count  Tolstoy  is  the  son  of  his  father,  he  is  a 
noted  writer  and  an  orator  of  distinction. 

His  lecture  will  treat  of  the  ancestry  of 
his  father,  his  childhood  and  youth,  his  views 
on  military  service,  and  hitherto  unpublished 
diaries  of  the  great  author  and  philosopher. 
His  family  life  will  be  described  and  the  spir- 
itual crisis  in  his  life,  his  study  of  the  Gospel 
and  his  new  conception  of  it.  Count  Ilia  will 
also  tell  of  his  father's  temptation  to  leave  his 
family  and  begin  a  new  life  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  he  understood 
them. 

Count  Ilia  Tolstoy  bears  a  remarkable 
physical  resemblance  to  his  father.  His 
stature,  blue  eyes,  nose,  and  beard  make  him 
a   striking   counterpart   to   Count   Leo. 


"Katinka"  Comine  to  the  Cort. 
Rudolph  Friml  and  Otto  Hauerbach,  who 
were  responsible  for  those  two  musical  suc- 
cesses, "High  Jinks"  and  "The  Firefly,"  are 
the  authors  of  "Katinka,"  which  is  due  at  the 
Cort  on  Sunday  night.  March  18th.  imme- 
diately following  the  close  of  "The  Blue  Para- 
dise."   

William  H.  Crane  in  the  first  Western 
presentation  of  the  comedy,  "The  Happy 
Stranger,"  by  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet 
Ford,  will  be  the  attraction  to  follow  Julian 
Eltinge   at   the   Columbia   Theatre. 


Henry  Miller  will  send  "Daddy  Long-Legs" 
to  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  month  for  a 
limited  engagement.  It  will  open  on  Easter 
Monday.  

Mr.  Cyril  Maude  in  his  superb  impersona- 
tion of  "Grumpy"  will  make  his  initial  bow- 
to  a  San  Francisco  audience  late  in  April. 


Hockey. 
Don't  fail  to  see  the  last  of  the  great  games 
of  hockey   to   be   played   Tuesday   next  at   the 
Winter    Garden.       This    last    game    will    be    a 
thrilling  contest. 


The  value  of  aeroplanes  in  this  war  is 
partly  due  to  the  speed  of  the  carrier  pigeons 
taken  aloft  and  released  with  messages. 
Should  the  aeroplane  be  shot  down  the  bird 
may  accomplish  the  task  the  man  set  out  to 
do.  In  the  French  army  alone  it  is  said  up- 
ward of  1 5,000  carrier  pigeons  are  used  daily. 
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JOSEF 

HOFMANN 

FAREWELL  CONCERT 
Columbia  Theatre 

This  8UNDAY  AFT.  at  2:30 
Tickets   82.00.   81.50.  $1.00.   at   Sherman.  Clay 
<fc  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  at  Columbia. 

\.  DI~N~G 
GANZ 

Joint  Violin 

and  Piano  Recitals 

COLUMBIA 

THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  MARCH  18 

and  SUNDAY  AFT..  MARCH  25 

Tickets  $2.00.  S  .-50.  $1 .00,  ready  next  Wednesday 
morning  at  above  offices.      MAIL   ORDERS  to 
Will  L.  Greenbaum.  care  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Steinway  Piano  Used 

Coming— ELENA  GERHARDT,  Soprano. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz.  —  —  -  Conductor. 

9th  "Pop"  Concert 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  11,at"2:30  Sharp 
PROGRAMME: 

"Unfinished  Symphony"   Schubert 

Overture,   '■Euryanthe" Weber 

"■Kamarinskaja" Glinka 

Music   from  "Damnation   of  Faust" Berlioz 

"On  the  Beautiful   Blue   Danube"'  Waltz 

Johann  Strauss 

Prices,  25c,  50c.  75c.  $1.  Tickets  at  Slier- 
man,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  except  concert  day;  at  Cort 
Theatre  concert  day  only. 

Next — March  16- i 8,  lltk  Pair  Symphonies; 
HORACE  BRITT,  Soloist. 
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RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
HI  11L  U  111  b^ot  S{xilm  jjj  P„,u 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

llahttec  Every  Day 
A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

NATALIE  ALT.  a  Musical-Comedy  Fa- 
vorite; LEW  DOCKSTADER  as  the  Political 
Boss  or  the  Power  Behind  the  Throne; 
MOORE.  GARDNER  and  ROSE,  Clever. 
Classv  Comics;  THOMAS  F.  SWIFT  and  Com- 
panv  Present  "Me  and  Mary";  ROBERT 
EVEREST'S  NOVELTY  CIRCUS;  the 
MISSES  CAMPBELL  in  New  Songs;  RITA 
MARIO  and  HER  ORCHESTRA,  10  Charm- 
ing Girls;  GEORGE  KELLY  and  Company  in 
"FINDERS-KEEPERS." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^  **■*■' 


COlumdw  lnLfuru:     puyhoo« 
Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 
Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  March  12 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 
A    Continuous    Rave    from    Coast  to    Coast 

JULIAN  ELTINGE 

And  New  York  Company  of  40  Absolutely 
Original  Players  in 

"  Cousin  Lucy  " 

A  Fun  and  Fashion  Feast  with  Music  and  Giils 


CQRTj 


Leading  Theatre 

Pi  Lis    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and   Last  Week  Starts  Sun.   E\e.,  Mar.    11 

The    Messrs.    Shubert    Present    the    Sensational 

Musical  Comedy 

"THE  BLUE  PARADISE" 

With  a    Briliiant   Company  of  75 

21    Lilting    Song   Hits 

Nights,   50c  to    $2;    Sat.   mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00    WED.    MAT. 
Xext — Com.     Sun.     eve..      March      IS,     "KA- 
TINKA." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


PAULINE 

"The   Scientific    Sensation" 
HUBERT    DYER   and    COMPANY 

GOLDSMITH   and    PINARD 

HUGO  E.  KOCII  and  COMPANY 

E\  F.LYN    and   DOLLY 

MARIE   RUSSELL 

"SECRET   KINGDOM,"  Chapter   4 


ICE  RINK 


America's  Largest  and  Finest 

rhone  West  363 
Sutter  ami  Pirrce  Sts. 

GENERAL    ADMISSION    3S    CENTS 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 
$1.00  Per  Hour— Half-II  nil 
The  last  game  of  HOCKEY   ■- 
Tuesday,  the  13th. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Among  the  wot Id-shaking  topics  to  which 
the  effete  East — New  York  and  the  like — is 
directing  its  attention  is  the  existence  and 
identification  of  the  outward  and  visible 
marks  that  indicate  the  lady.  The  inquiry  is, 
of  course,  physiological  and  sumptuary  rather 
than  ethical.  In  those  democratic  outbursts 
to  which  even  intelligence  sometimes  suc- 
cumbs we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  colonel's  lady  and  to  Judith 
O'Grady!  They  are  sisters,  we  are  told,  un- 
der their  skins,  a  statement  perhaps  easily 
verifiable  by  those  who  are  able  to  get  under 
their  skins,  but  not  one  upon  which  we  shall 
venture  to  give  an  opinion  lest  the  source  of 
our  inspiration  should  be  challenged  or  di- 
vulged. The  present  investigation  can  not  be 
said,  therefore,  to  be  even  skin  deep. 

That  there  are  certain  external  and  visible 
marks  of  rank  is  undeniable.  In  the  coun- 
tries where  caste  is  an  institution  these  marks 
are  of  a  conventional  kind,  and  no  one  thinks 
of  imitating  them.  The  Turkish  aristocrat 
must  be  fat,  because  the  primitive  mind  iden- 
tities fat  with  indolence,  and  indolence,  as  we 
all  know,  is  indispensable  to  true  gentility. 
The  Chinese  lady  must  have  small  feet  and 
long  finger-nails  by  way  of  proving  that  she 
never  moves  quickly  nor  works  with  her 
hands.  Elsewhere  we  find  that  a  long  neck  is 
taken  to  indicate  blue  blood,  and  for  this  the 
reason  seems  to  be  obscure.  We  ourselves 
once  had  a  friend  with  an  abnormally  long 
neck,  but  he  modestly  explained  the  phe- 
nomenon on  the  ground  that  his  ancestors 
for  so  many  generations  had  been  hanged 
that  nature  had  at  last  adapted  herself  to  con- 
ditions that  seemed  inevitable. 

This  perplexing  problem  receives  some  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  J.  M.  Barrie  in  his 
plaj-,  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella."  One  of  the 
characters  is  a  policeman  who  advances  a 
theory  that  we  may  be  inclined  to  scout  be- 
cause of  its  origin.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
be  remembered  that  a  city  policeman  has  op- 
portunities for  observation  that  are  denied  to 
lesser  mortals,  and  he  may  even  become  an 
expert  in  discriminating  between  the  real 
ladies  whom  misfortune  has  cast  into  his  care 
and  those  others  who  must  emphatically  be 
pronounced  to  be  no  ladies.  But  however  that 
may  be,  it  is  well  to  place  the  theory  upon 
record  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  real  lady 
always  tucks  her  valuables  in  her  bodice 
while  her  sister  of  baser  blood  puts  them  in 
her  pocket.  And  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
the  woman  who  even  possesses  a  pocket  has 
thereby  proved  that  she  is  not  of  the  caste  of 
Vere  de  Vere.  A  woman,  says  the  policeman, 
"what  with  drink  and  such  like  misfortunes" 
may  forget  everything  else,  but  she  never  for- 
gets her  bodice. 

The  suggestion  is  thrown  out  for  what  it 
may  be  worth.  Personally  we  are  incompe- 
tent to  pronounce  upon  its  merits.  Our  ob- 
servations are  incomplete.  But  we  are  in- 
clined to  distrust  all  indications  that  depend 
upon  dress,  and  that  therefore  can  be  imi- 
tated. It  is  true  that  there  are  authorities 
upon  the  other  side,  Arnold  Bennett  for  ex- 
ample, who  tells  us  that  he  always  glances  at 
the  hem  of  a  woman's  skirt  and  the  heels 
of  her  shoes  for  what  may  be  called  first  aid 
in  assessing  her  position.  But  personally  we 
would  pin  our  faith  to  physical  peculiarities 
which  seem  intended  by  nature  to  defeat  our 
subterfuges  and  to  brand  our  pretenses.  In 
a  play  by  Oscar  Wilde  he  represents  a  man 
who  has  been  convicted  of  the  indiscretion  of 
murdering  his  wife,  and  who  is  asked  by  the 
judge  if  he  can  suggest  any  excuse  for  so 
petulant  an  act.  "Please  your  lordship,"  re- 
plied the  prisoner,  "she  had  fat  ankles."  And 
the  defense  was  considered  to  be  sufficient,  as 
of  course  it  was.  For  no  lady  has  fat  ankles. 
Xo  man  could  be  expected  to  tolerate  fat 
ankles,  and  seeing  that  the  divorce  law  pro- 
vides no  remedy,  the  aggrieved  husband  had 
to  find  his  own.  Perhaps  he  was  impetuous, 
but  what  would  you? 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  nature  prefers  to 
set  the  seal  of  caste  upon  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  human  body  than  upon  the  upper. 
Fair  faces  are  notoriously  deceptive,  but  the 
legs  and  the  feet  are  infallible.  The  writer 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  young  sol- 
dier in  Flanders  in  which  he  gave  his  im- 
pressions of  the  Flemish  women.  Scanning 
the  lines  attentively  for  a  quotable  sentence 
we  find  a  reference  to  their  "passionless 
ankles."  We  suspect  him  of  having  read  this 
somewhere,  but  it  does  not  matter.  The 
phrase  is  a  good  one.  although  we  may  re- 
gret to  see  such  precocity  in  one  so  young. 

But  we  have  a  theory  of  our  own  as  to  na- 
ture's caste  marks.  It  has  been  elaborated 
suite  the  beginning  of  the  present  fashion  in 
short  skirts.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
calf  falls  very  low  in  the  leg  in  the  case  of 
plebeians,  both  men  and  women,  but  that  in 
the  case  of  patricians  the  calf  is  high  in  the 
ler.  This  theory  is  advanced  with  diffidence 
and  it  is  subject  to  change  without  notice, 
li'  ;e  a  railroad  schedule,  in  case  a  further 
ange  in  the  fashions  should  either  give  op- 
Ttunities  for  more  extended  investigations 
ur  eclipse  those  that  already  exist. 

The    Manchester    Guardian    has    something 


interesting  to  say  about  war  marriages.  All 
the  conventions  are  being  outraged,  and  if 
things  go  on  as  they  are  now  it  will  be 
the  end  of  the  old  aristocracy.  Says  the 
Guardian: 

"Upholders  of  the  social  proprieties  (of 
whom  there  are  a  larger  number  left  than 
most  people  suppose)  are  becoming  much  ex- 
ercised about  the  extraordinary  jumble  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  ranks  of  society- 
through  hasty  war  weddings.  Hundreds  of 
marriages  have  taken  place  that  could  never 
have  happened  in  any  other  circumstances. 
Young  men  and  women  have  married  very 
much  'above'  and  'below'  their  former  station 
in  life.  A  very  handsome  girl  of  a  notable 
family  was  asked  the  other  day  who  her  fiance's 
people  were.  'I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,' 
she  replied,  'but  I  am  going  to  stay  there  next 
week  and  shall  find  out.'  Another  peculiarity 
about  these  matches  is  that  they  are  so  sud- 
den and  unpremeditated  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  they  can  strike  very  deep  roots,  and 
when  one  is  ended — very  often  by  the  death 
of  the  soldier — the  lady  not  infrequently  be- 
comes engaged  again  within  a  year.  It  is  not 
heroic  but  it  is  merciful  that  it  should  be  so. 

"Again,  the  war  has  been  the  end  of  much 
worldliness.  Dukes'  daughters  are  marrying 
social  nobodies  and  finding  it  a  delightful  in- 
novation, and  bewildered  parents  have  given 
up  all  attempts  to  control  their  children's 
matrimonial  careers." 


The  idiot  legislator  is  still  vociferously  on 
the  warpath.  Stretching  a  hand  promiscu- 
ously into  the  legislative  menagerie,  we  seize 
on  the  elusive  person  of  Representative  Clark 
of  the  Michigan  legislature  and  draw  him 
forth  into  the  garish  light  of  day.  Mr.  Clark 
is  of  opinion  that  couples  who  become  en- 
gaged should  register  that  fact  with  the 
county  clerk  and  pay  a  small  fee.  If  one  or 
the  other  should  thereafter  wish  to  bring  a 
suit  for  breach  of  promise  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  produce  the  usual  amatory  cor- 
respondence as  evidence  of  heart  failure. 
The  county  clerk  would  fetch  forth  his  rec- 
ords, and  the  court  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  assess  the  amount  of  blackmail 
that  the   occasion   seemed   to   call   for. 

It  is  a  good  scheme,  and  Clark  of  Michi- 
gan may  be  said  to  have  fairly  earned  his 
cap  and  bells.  But  suppose  the  couples  de- 
cline to  register?  How  will  it  be  possible  to 
prove  the  fact  of  the  engagement?  The  im- 
agination reels  at  the  thought  of  a  prosecu- 
tion for  failure  to  register  and  the  efforts  of 
the  authorities  to  prove  an  engagement  that  is 

coyly    denied. 

-«-»- 

An  Englishman,  leaving  a  fortune  of  over 
$200,000,  provided  for  his  wife  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "I  bequeath  to  my  once  dear  wife 
nothing.  She  left  me  for  nothing,  and  wants 
for  nothing,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
respecting  her." 

«•»■ 

In  one  month's  open  time  it  is  figured  that 
Pennsylvania's  bag  of  rabbits  totaled  4,000,- 
000.  The  limit  for  a  gunner  is  ten  rabbits  a 
day,  thirty-  a  week,  and  sixty  a  season. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  California  street 

Also  Los  Angeles,  CaL;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour.  Williamson  &  Co..  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Bauoub  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgles  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 

Fbed'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  IX  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


a 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


OgCien  Route Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


<< 


Shasta  Route"- — 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


<< 


El  Paso  Route"— 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and    Illinois. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 


At  a  reception  the  other  day  M.  Nijinsky, 
the  famous  Russian  dancer,  listened  without 
wincing  to  a  pianoforte  performance,  more 
vigorous  than  skillful,  on  the  part  of  the 
daughter  of  the  house.  "M.  Nijinsky,  how 
do  you  like  my  little  girl's  playing?"  the 
hostess  asked  her  guest  of  honor.  "Ah, 
madam,"  M.  Nijinsky  replied  in  his  quaint 
English,  "I  think  your  daughter  haff  a  vairy 
firm  tread." 


A  humane  society  had  secured  a  show  win- 
dow and  filled  it  with  attractive  pictures  of 
wild  animals  in  their  native  haunts.  A 
placard  in  the  middle  of  the  exhibit  read : 
"We  were  skinned  to  provide  women  with 
fashionable  furs."  A  man  paused  before  the 
window  and  his  harassed  expression  for  a 
moment  gave  place  to  one  of  sympathy.  "I 
know  just  how  you  feel,  old  tops,"  he  mut- 
tered.    "So  was  I." 


A  woman  who  thought  she  was  a  singer 
was  walking  through  a  building  where  some 
workmen  had  left  some  pitch  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  she  swept  her  dress  against  it  and, 
of  course,  soiled  the  dress.  "Oh,  what  shall 
I  do  to  get  it  off?"  she  said  to  her  woman 
friend.  "Why  don't  you  sing  to  it?"  said  her 
friend.  "Why,  what  good  would  that  do?" 
said  the  singer.  "You  always  get  off  the 
pitch  when  you  sing." 


A  glue  factory  stands  near  a  certain  rail- 
way. Its  charms  are  not  for  the  nose,  and 
therefore  a  lady  often  carried  with  her  a 
bottle  of  lavender  salts.  One  morning  an  old 
farmer  took  the  seat  beside  her.  As  the  train 
neared  the  factory  the  lady  opened  her  bottle 
of  salts.  Soon  the  whole  car  was  filled  with 
the  horrible  odor.  The  farmer  put  up  with  it 
as  long  as  he  could,  then  shouted,  "Madam, 
would  you  mind  puttin'  the  cork  in  that  'ere 
bottle  ?" 


A  Scottish  doctor  who  was  attending  a 
laird  had  instructed  the  butler  of  the  house 
in  the  art  of  taking  and  recording  his  mas- 
ter's temperature  with  a  thermometer.  On 
paying  his  usual  morning  call  he  was  met  by 
the  butler,  to  whom  he  said :  "Well,  John, 
I  hope  the  laird's  temperature  is  not  any 
higher  today?"  The  man  looked  puzzled  for 
a  minute  and  then  replied:  "Weel,  I  was  just 
wonderin'  that  mysel'.  Ye  see,  he  deed  at 
twal  o'clock." 


In  times  of  peace  Smith  might  have  been 
an  author  who  had  drifted  into  some  useful 
occupation,  such  as  that  of  a  blacksmith,  but 
just  now  he  is  qook  to  the  Blankshire  of- 
ficers' mess.  Smith  sent  Murphy  into  the 
village  to  bring  home  some  chickens  ordered 
for  the  mess.  "Murphy,"  said  Smith  the  next 
day,  "when  you  fetch  me  chickens  again  see 
that  they  are  fastened  up  properly.  That  lot 
you  fetched  yesterday  all  got  loose,  and 
though  I  scoured  the  village  I  only  managed 
to  secure  ten  of  them."  "  'Sh  !"  said  Murphy. 
"I   only  brought   six." 


Tim  Casey,  a  juror,  rose  suddenly  from  his 
seat  and  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  court- 
room. He  was  prevented,  however,  from  leav- 
ing the  room  and  was  sternly  questioned  by 
the  judge.  "Yes,  your  honor,  I'll  explain  me- 
self,"  said  the  juror.  "When  Mr.  Finn  fin- 
ished his  talking  me  mind  was  clear  all 
through,  but  whin  Mr.  Evans  begins  his  talkin' 
I  becomes  all  confused  an'  says  I  to  meself, 
'Faith,  I'd  better  lave  at  once,  an'  shtay  away 
until  he  is  done,'  because,  your  honor,  to  tell 
I  the  truth,  I  didn't  like  the  way  the  argument 
was  goin'." 


The  well-to-do  manufacturer  who  made  a 
hobby  of  archaeological  research  was  traveling 
in  Palestine  when  news  reached  him  of  an  ad- 
dition to  his  family.  The  manufacturer  sac- 
rificed archaeological  to  parental  joys.  Pro- 
viding himself  with  some  water  from  the  Jor- 
dan to  carry  home  for  the  christening,  he  at 
once  set  out  for  Kentucky.  On  the  morning 
appointed  for  the  baptismal  ceremony  he  ar- 
rived at  the  church  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  order  to  hand  over  the  precious 
water  to  the  preacher.  As  he  pulled  the  flask 
from  his  pocket  the  minister  held  up  a  warn- 
ing hand.  "Not  now,  not  now,"  he  said  softly. 
"Maybe  after  church  is  out." 


A  new  solution  to  the  old  problem  of  how 
to  ventilate  a  passenger-coach  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  everybody  is  offered  in  the  tale  of  two 
women  traveling  in  the  same  passenger-coach 
and  who  could  not  agree  about  the  window. 
They  finally  appealed  to  the  brakeman.  "It 
that  window  remains  open  I  shall  catch  my 
death  of  cold,"  objected  one.  To  which  the 
other  promptly  replied:  "If  it  is  closed,  I 
shall  smother  to  death."  The  brakeman 
scratched  his  head  in  perplexity,  until  an  old 


gentleman  sitting  nearby  proposed :  "Open 
the  window  until  one  freezes  to  death,  and 
then  close  it  until  the  other  smothers  to  death, 
and  then  the  rest  of  us  can  finish  our  journey 
in  peace." 


Andrew,  a  sweet-voiced  Cockney  chap,  was 
chosen  to  sing  in  a  London  slum  concert  and 
obliged  with  "Kathleen  Mavourneen."  His 
enunciation  of  one  line,  "The  'orn  of  the 
'unter  is  'eard  on  the  'ill,"  jarred  very  much 
on  the  nerves  of  one  man,  who  mentioned 
that  Andrew  really  ought  to  put  a  few 
"aitches"  in  now  and  then.  "Garn !"  said 
Andy,  eyeing  him  with  pity,  "don't  show  yer 
ignorance — don't  yer  know  there  aint  no  H  in 
music  ?     It  only  goes  up  to  G I" 


An  attornes'  was  consulted  by  a  woman  de- 
sirous of  bringing  action  against  her  husband 
for  a  divorce.  She  related  a  harrowing  tale 
of  the  ill-treatment  she  had  received  at  his 
hands.  So  impressive  was  her  recital  that  the 
lawyer,  for  a  moment,  was  startled  out  of  his 
usual  professional  composure.  "From  what 
you  say  this  man  must  be  a  brute  of  the  worst 
type !"  he  exclaimed.  The  applicant  for  di- 
vorce arose  and,  with  severe  dignity,  an- 
nounced :  "Sir,  I  shall  consult  another  law- 
yer. I  came  here  to  get  advice  as  to  a  di- 
vorce, not  to  hear  my  husband  abused  !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Fated. 
I   think  I'll  marry  Carry, 

She   seems   my   proper   mate, 
Though    I    am    fond    of    Mary, 

And  much  admire  Kate. 

Rettina's    smile    is    winning, 
Flo's  ways  are  a  delight. 

And   Lucy  keeps  me  grinning, 
And    Mabel's    eyes    are    bright. 

I   find   I'm  drawn  to  Nancy, 
And   Grace  is  dear  to  me, 

And   Gertrude  strikes  my  fancy — 
But   Carry   it  must  be. 

'Twas   meant   for   us   to    marry ; 

The   fates   have  willed  it  so. 
I'd    rather   quarrel  with    Carry 

Than  any  girl  I  know. 
—Walter  G.  Doty,  in  New  York   Tin 


Our  Navy. 
The    navy  lacks   for  submarines 
And   hegs   the    nation    for   the    means, 
But    why  not  let  the   matter  sleep, 
Pray  is  there  any  craft  as  deep 
As  Josepbus? 

The  navy  cries  for  hydroplanes 
But  still   our  interest  in   it  wanes; 
No   other   nation   can   compare 
For  are  there  any  up  in  air 
Like  Josepbus? 

For   dreadnoughts,    too,    the   navy   asks 
To  carry   out   its  proper  tasks, 
But  after  all  is  done  and  said 
Pray  is  there  any  nought  as  dread 
As  Josepbus? 

The   navy    for  destroyers   begs, 
But   we   would    not   bestir   our  pegs, 
We   need   no  extra  aids  employ 
For   who   else,    prithee,    can   destroy 
Like  Josephus? 
-McLandburgh   Wilson,   in  New  York  Sun. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco    will   be    found   in 
the  following  department: 

Dr.  K.  A.  J.  Mackenzie  of  Portland  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  bis  daughter,  Miss 
Barbara  Mackenzie,  and  Mr.  Roderick  L.  Macleay. 
Miss  Mackenzie  recently  returned  to  Portland, 
after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Macleav  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant  and  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Kerr  of  Portland. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  April. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Watson  Cushing  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Carmen 
Ghirardelli,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Baker,  Jr.  Mr. 
Baker  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Baker  of 
Piedmont  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Ray  Baker.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Shainwald  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Seville,  to  Mr. 
George  A.  Oppenheimer  of  New  York  in  that 
city  on  March  2d.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oppenheimer 
are  now  on  their  wedding  tour  and  will  be  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  two  weeks"  visit  on  Tuesday  next, 
remaining  during  their  stay  at  the  residence  of 
the   bride's   parents,    1925    Gough    Street. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  last  Thursday  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mi^s  Emily  Pope  entertained  informally  at  din- 
ner last  Monday  evening,  her  guests  including 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Mr.  Walter 
Hush,  and   Mr.    Edmunds  Lyman. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  were  hosts 
at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Vallejo  Street. 

Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  an  informal  tea  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  compliment  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Edgar  Berg  of 
Seattle. 

Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  last  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Laguna 
Street. 

Miss  Constance  Hart  gave  a  dinner  Sunday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor 
of  Miss  Marian  Rosenthal. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday    at    the    Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  Sun- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  -Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Blancbard  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward 
Barron,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Mapleson,  Mr.  William  E. 
Ellicott,    and    Mr.    Edgar   Mizner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  gave  an 
informal  dinner  Friday  evening  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill 
Vincent. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright  gave  a  dinner-dance  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Santa  Earbara  Country  Club  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  gave  a  dinner-dance  Friday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  having 
included  Mis.  William  B.  Scaife,  Miss  Emily 
Pope,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss 
Phyllis  de  Young,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Monteagle,  Mr.  Joseph  Moody,  Mr.  Lansing 
Tevis,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  Wilberfoice  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  William  Parrott. 

Mrs.  Edson  Adams  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams 
gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday  at  their  home  in 
Piedmont  in  compliment  to  Miss  Emily  Pope. 

Colonel  Thomas  Recs  and  Mrs.  Rees  gave  a 
supper  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  on  Broderick  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Berry.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Mrs.  Lovell  Lang- 
stroth,  Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,   and    Miss  Ruth   Welsh. 

Miss  Margaret  House  gave  a  bridge-tea  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  the  Century  Club  in  compliment 
to    Mrs.    Walter    McLeod. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMulHn  gave  a  supper- 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Marybelle  Gwin  Follis  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  Kingsbury,  the  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Brceden, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian 
Thorne,   and   Mr.    Percy   King. 

Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth  and  Mrs.  Langstrotb  en- 
tertained informally  at  bridge  Saturday  evening  at 
their    home    on    California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Porter  Bishop  gave  an 
informal  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home: 
on    Buchanan    Street, 

Dr.  Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs,  Rothschild  gave 
a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  William  Fullam.  The  guests  were 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre 
Schwerin,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mis,  Mountford 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Wakefield 
Baker,  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Mil- 
ler, and  Miss  Lily  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street,  the  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
K.  C.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd,  and  Mrs.  Norris  King 
Davis. 

Mrs.  Frank  Holmes  and  Miss  Margaret  Holmes 
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gave  a  tea  Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club,  among  the  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Harrison 
Smith,  Mrs.  Alexander  Field,  Mrs.  James  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Henry  Pierce,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop,  Miss 
Alice  Harrison  Smith,  Miss  Henrietta  Harrison 
Smith,   and  Miss  Helen   Pierce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, their  guests  including  Judge  George  Crothers 
and  Mrs.  Crothers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Oddie, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Polhemus,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  McCormick. 
Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis  gave 
a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Winfield  Scott  in  honor  of  Major  John  T.  Geary 
and  Mrs.   Geary. 

Mrs.  Edward  Aiken  Flanders  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Filbert  Street  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Richard  Keiran.  The  guests  were  Mrs. 
Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  Spencer  Grant,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Winfield  Dorn,  Mrs.  Joseph  King, 
Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Mrs.  William  Allan  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Walter  Greer,  Mrs.  William  Hough,  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Murray. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Stark  Towne  gave  a  din- 
ner Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Piedmont, 
preceding  the  dance  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Pierce  Johnson  in  compliment  to  their 
daughter,  Miss  Josephine  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Max- 
well  Milton. 

Mrs.  Morris  Greenebauin  gave-  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Albert  Ehrman,  Mrs.  I.  W.  llell- 
mann,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Louis  Greenebaum,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Sinsheimer,  Mrs.  Carl  RailT,  Mrs.  Herbert  Fk-ish- 
hacker,  Mrs.  Alexis  Ehrman,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Schwartz,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Flcishhacker,  Mrs. 
Julian  Hart,  Mrs.  Joseph  Silverberg,  Mrs.  Leon 
Roos,  Mrs.  Robert  Roos,  Mrs.  Louis  Ncustadter, 
Mrs,  A.  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Sclieeline,  and  Mrs. 
George    Kobn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  a  din- 
ner last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  apartments 
on  Powell    Street. 

Dr.  Leonie  Fordham  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Hotel  Oakland  recently,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  H.  C.  Havens,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Crane, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Adams,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Greene,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Tutt,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sanford,  Mis. 
C.  L.  Tabor,  and  Mrs.   L.    E.  Ormsby. 

Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club  on  Thursday  to  meet  Mrs.  Theodore  Hoover, 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Cutter  was  a  recent  hostess  at  the 
Hotel  Oakland,  entertaining  in  honor  of  Mrs.  W. 
O.  Atwater,  who  leaves  shortly  for  Salvador.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  H.  Burns,  Mrs.  S.  Cannon,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Cannon,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Potter,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Donaldson,  Mrs  H.  D.  Rowe,  Mrs.  George  Ross, 
Mrs.    Dora  Stevens,  and   Mrs.   E.    Woodward. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Henshaw  was  a  hostess  Wednesday 
at  the  Hotel  Oakland,  entertaining  fifteen  guests 
at  luncheon. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Botbin  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Montecito,  after  a  brief  sojourn  at 
the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  Tyler  Henshaw  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Piedmont  from  a  trip  to  Portland. 

Miss  Emily  Dubois  is  passing  several  weeks  in 
San    Diego. 

Mrs.  Sulla  Bullard  is  visiting  in  Santa  Barbara 
from  her  home  in   Chicago. 

Mrs.  William  Dudley  Foulkes  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Washington,  after  a  visit  with  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley 
Cates,   at  their  home  on   Russian  Hill, 

Mrs.  Sue  Merriam  has  returned  to  her  home 
at  the  Presidio  from  the  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pat- 
tison. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  is  visiting  at  her  home 
on  Clay  Street  from  her  country  place  in  Mon- 
terey. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  left  last  week  for  a  brief 
visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Tallant  arrived  last 
week  from  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara  and  are 
guests  at  the   Clift  Hotel. 

Miss  Elsie  Tallant  left  Monday  for  New  York 
to  join  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Briee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  and  Miss  Marie 
Brewer  have  taken  a  house  in  Oakland  for  the 
summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  who  returned 
last  week  from  their  wedding  trip,  have  taken  a 
house  in   Burlingame  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hellmann  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  New  York  from  a  visit 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Filer  have  gone  to 
Santa  Barbara  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Emmeline  Childs  has  arrived  from  Los 
Angeles  and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Willard  Wil- 
liamson at  her  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Glenn,  with  Miss  Nancy 
Glenn  and  Miss  Jean  Wharton,  have  arrived  in 
San   Francisco    and   are  guests   at  the   Clift  Hotel. 

Mr.  Jerome  Landfield  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  to  Portland. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Menlo  Park,  after  a  visit  in  New  York  with 
her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare 
Payne. 

Mr.  and-  Mrs.  Edward  Hume  and  Mrs.  Dennis 
Searles  have  gone  on  a  motor  trip  to  the  southern 
part  of   the    state. 

Major  John  T.  Geary  and  Mrs.  Geary*  sailed 
Monday  for  an  indefinite  sojourn  in  the  Orient. 

Mr.  George  Armsby  left  last  week  for  a  visit 
to   New  York  and   Boston. 

Mrs.  Francis  Louis  Wellman  is  visiting  in 
Santa  Earbara  from  her  home  in  New  York  as 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormonde  Butler  have  left  for 
their  home  in  Los  Angeles,  having  visited  in  San 
Francisco  on  their  wedding  trip. 

Major  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman  left 
last  Thursday  for  a  visit  to  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edward    Cudahy    and    their    chil- 


dren    are    visiting    in    Santa    Barbara    from    their 
|  home  in  Chicago. 

■  Airs.  Fannie  Crocker  McCreary  and  her  niece, 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  sailed  Monday  for  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  passed  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Walter   Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Leopold  Heebner  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  New  York  from  a  visit 
of   several    weeks   in    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Frederick  MacMonnies  is  visiting  in  Los 
Angeles  as  the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  P. 
Jones. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Boycr  Stears  is  visiting  Mrs. 
Clinton  Worden  at  her  home  on  California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  and  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Harrington  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  Colusa  and  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Ethel  Ltliey  spent  the  week-end  in  Los 
Altos  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
J.    McCutchen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kendall,  who  arrived  a 
few  days  ago  in  San  Francisco,  left  Sunday  for 
Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Amy  Brewer  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Burlingame  from  a  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Emilia  MacGavin  has  been  spending  several 
days  in  Piedmont  as  the  guest  of  Air.  and  Mrs. 
Oscar   Sutro. 

Captain  M.  C.  Gorgas  and  Miss  Mary  Gorgas 
have  returned  to  Mare  Island,  after  a  brief  visit 
in    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Emery  Smith  has  arrived  from  Washing- 
ton, where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  father,  Gen- 
eral  Henry   P.    McCain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  passed  the  week- 
end at  the  Menlo  Park  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  left  Monday  for  a  visit  to 
■>anta  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Floyt  of  Pasadena  has  taken 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  Sbattuck  in  Berkeely  for 
the  winter.  Her  daughter,  Miss  Ruth  Hoyt,  is 
attending  the  university.  Mrs.  Iioyt's  home  in 
Pasadena  has  been  the  scene  of  many  notable  so- 
cial   gatherings. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

On  the  Wire. 
Oh,    God,  take   the   sun    from    the  sky! 
It's  burning  me,  scorching  me  up. 
God,    can't    You   hear   my  cry? 
Water.'     A   poor,  little  cup! 
It  is  laughing,  the  cursed  sun! 
See    bow    it    swells    and    swells 
Fierce  as  a  hundred  hells! 
God,  will  it  never  have  done? 
It's  searing  the  flesh  on  my  bones; 
It's  beating  with   hammers  red 
My   eyeballs  into   my  head; 
It's  parching    my  very   moans. 
See!     It's  the  size  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sky  is  a  torrent  of  fire, 
Foaming  on   me   as   I   lie 
Here  on  the  wire     .     .     .     the  wire     .     .     . 

Of  the  thousands  that  wheeze  and  hum 

Heedlessly    over    my    head, 

Why   can't    a    bullet   come, 

Pierce   to    my    brain    instead. 

Blacken    forever   my   brain, 

Finish   forever  my  pain? 

Here  in  the  hellish  glare 

Why  must  I  suffer  so? 

Is   it   God   doesn't  care? 

Is  it  God  doesn't  know? 

Oh,  to  be  killed  outright, 

Clean    in   the    clash   of  the    fight! 

That  is  a  golden  death, 

That  is  a  boon;  but  this     . 

Drawing  an   anguished  breath 

Under  a  hot  abyss, 

Under  a  stooping  sky 

Of  seething,  sulphurous  fire. 

Scorching  me  up  as  I  lie 

Here  on  the  wire     .     .     .     the  wire     .     .     . 

Hasten,  O  God,  Thy  night! 
Hide  from  my  eyes  the  sight 
Of  the  body  I  stare  and  see 
Shattered  so  hideously. 
I  can't  believe  that  it's  mine. 
My  body  was  white  and  sweet, 
Flawless  and   fair  and   fine, 
Shapely   from  head  to    feet; 
Oh  no,  I  can  never  be 
The  thing  of  horror  I  see 
Under  the  rifle  fire, 

Trussed  on  the  wire    .     .     .     the  wire    .     .     . 
-Robert  IV.  Sen-ice,   in   "Rhymes  of  c  Red  Cross 
Man." 


Knowledge. 
I   did   not  know  that   Love  would   come  this  way: 

A  flash  of  understanding,  and  a  smile, 
The  quick  outstretching  of  our  quivering  hands, 

One  touch   that  lasted   but  a  little  while. 
I   thought  that  Love  would  come  with  lips  aflame, 

Gold   wine — red    roses — wild,    tumultuous   things; 
But  now  I  find  Love's  chariot  is  made 

Of    trivial    things. 

I   did   not  know   that  Love  would  leave  this  way: 

A    lightly   given    kiss — a  parting    sigh, 
The  closing  of  the  garden  of  desire, 

Locked  with  the  key  that  people  call  good-by. 
I  thought  that  Love  would  rift  the  sunset  clouds, 

And  fly  from  me  on  passion's  purple  wings. 
Strange   that   he  chose  the   ordinary   road 

Of  trivial  things.  — Town  Topics. 


War  Relief  Fund. 
The  British  American  War  Relief  Fund,  the 
Over-Seas  Club,  and  the  British-American 
League  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  mat- 
ter of  talent  donated  for  their  grand  enter- 
tainment, to  be  followed  by  a  dance,  which  is 
to  take  place  in  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on 
Saturday,  March  10th.  Mrs.  Martha  New- 
land  of  Oakland  is  well  known  for  her  poetry 
and  songs  of  a  high  order,  and  Mrs.  Gwynne 


Allison,  formerly  "Mary  Lovell,"  the  "fun- 
maker,"  who  has  recited  to  crowded  houses  in 
Europe,  will  recite  in  French  and  tell  some 
entertaining   Scotch   and   Irish   stories. 

Collecting  stations  have  been  established  in 
Germany  for  the  gathering  of  nettles,  which 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  cotton. 


Hotel   Jgb 
Skattuek, 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality. Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.  T.  ROBSON.  Mgr. 


AN  INNOVATION 

Special  Dinners,  with   dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week,  beginning  Saturday, 
March  1 0th,  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY    NIGHT ..  MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  . . .   FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. ..  .CALIFORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 
Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 
ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  cover 
Also  a  la  Carte 


FRED    W.    BULLOCK 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 

Nursery:   2711  California  Street 

Telephone  West  584 

Our  work  is  the  improvement  of  home  gardens 
and  laying  out  new  properties.  Choice  selection 
of  plants  always  on  hand. 


FOR  RFNT  for  six  months— 
A   V-J1X     1X1J11  1     furnisned     house 

of  ten  rooms  and  two  baths;  hardwood 
floors;  modern  improvements;  Presidio 
Heights  district;  beautiful  marine  view. 
Phone  West  7060. 
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—A  Beautiful  Home 
—Easy  Terms 
—Same  as  Rent 
—Save  Your  Rent  Money 
—At  Ingleside  Terraces 


This  charming  residence 
might  be  called  a  mansion 
bungalow — its  broad  frontage 
of  106  feet,  its  colonial  hall, 
spacious  living  and  dining 
room  to  either  side,  finished  in 
dark  satin  walnut  with  rich 
and  exquisite  detail  work,  nu- 
merous sleeping  rooms,  3 
baths,  maids'  rooms,  social 
hall  and  its  unsurpassed  view 
of  lakes,  ocean,  mountains, 
golf  links,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  also 
the  beautiful  valley  view  are 
all  in  keeping  with  the  man- 
sion— while  its  pleasing  home- 
like lines  of  exterior  archi- 
tecture, first  floor  sleeping 
rooms  and  baths  and  sun 
porches  give  the  comfortable 
points  of  the  bungalow. 

These  two  main  features 
make  it  the  desirable  home 
that  it  is. 

An  automobile  escort  is  at 
your  disposal  at  any  time. 

Telephone  Garfield  2866,  or 
if  you  wish  literature  mail  this 
coupon. 

Clip  the  coupon  and  mail 


866  Urbano  Drive,  Ingleside  Terraces, 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Pleare  send  literature  and  information  per- 
taining  to  the  above  and  other  homes  at  Ingle- 
side Terraces. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Josef  Hofmann's  Farewell  Programme. 

No  greater  programme  of  piano  music  has 
ever  been  offered  in  this  or  any  other  city 
than  the  array  of  master  works  promised  for 
this  Sunday  afternoon's  concert  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  by  Josef  Hofmann. 

The  first  group  to  be  given  will  include 
Beethoven's  immortal  "Moonlight"  Sonata,  the 
"Rondo  Capriccioso,"  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
Rubinstein's  transcription  of  the  March  from 
Beethoven's   "Ruins  of  Athens." 

In  the  second  group  will  be  three  old  Dutch 
folk-songs  and  dances,  transcribed  by  Mr. 
Hofmann  from  numbers  in  the  famous  Roen- 
gen  Collection  of  Dutch  folk  melodies,  an 
"Etude'"  by  Constantin  von  Sternberg,  a  "Pre- 
lude" by  Rachmaninoff,  and  the  glorious  ar- 
rangement of  the  waltz  "Du  and  Du,"  from 
Strauss'  "Die  Fledermaus,"  by  the  great  Go- 
dowsky. 

The  final  group  will  consist  of  three  Chopin 
gems — "Impromptu"  in  A  flat  major,  "Noc- 
turne," D  flat  major,  and  "Valse,"  C  sharp 
minor — and  the  overture  "Tannhauser,"  by 
Richard  Wagner,  transcribed  for  piano  by 
Franz  Liszt,  a  work  so  difficult  that  it  is 
rarely  attempted  in  public. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  S:  Chase's,  and  the  Columbia 
Theatre  until  6  o'clock  today  and  tomorrow 
(Sunday)  the  box-office  will  be  open  at  the 
Columbia  after   10  o'clock. 


The  Ganz-Spalding  Joint  Concerts. 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  March  18th  and 
25th,  Manager  Greenbaum  will  present  the 
double  attraction  of  Albert  Spalding,  the 
greatest  violinist  American  has  yet  produced 
and  an  artist  who  ranks  with  the  very  leading 
virtuosi  regardless  of  nationality,  and  Ru- 
dolph Ganz,  the  Swiss  piano  virtuoso,  than 
whom  there  is  no  better  equipped  artist  be- 
fore the  public.  To  hear  two  such  stars  in 
a  joint  programme  is  indeed  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  are  promised  such  works  as 
the  "Kreutzer"  Sonata  and  other  standard 
works  for  piano  and  violin  in  a  manner  that 
will  prove  a  revelation  to  our  music  lovers. 

Albert  Spalding  first  visited  this  city  three 
years  ago,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  triumphs 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  at  that  time 
appeared  on  three  occasions  as  soloist  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Ganz  has  been  here  three  times,  and  each 
visit  has  won  him  thousands   of  admirers. 

M.  Andre  Benoist  will  be  the  accompanist 
for  Mr.  Spalding  in  his  solo  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  expense  of  such  a 
combination  of  stars  Manager  Greenbaum  an- 
nounces that  the  usual  concert  prices  will 
prevail,   viz.,   $1,   $1.50,   and  $2. 

At  the  first  concert  the  special  ensemble 
number  will  be  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer"  So- 
nata, for  violin  and  piano.  Then  Mr.  Spald- 
ing will  play  numbers  by  Tartini,  Sarasate, 
Paganini,  Wieniawski,  and  a  charming  com- 
position of  his  own  which  he  calls  "A  Letter 
of  Chopin's,"  and  Mr.  Ganz  will  play  works 
by  Chopin,  Granados,  Saint-Saens,  Moszkow- 
sky,    Sibelius,    and  Liszt. 

At  the  farewell  concert  on  March  25th  the 
artists  will  play  the  "Sonata"  in  D  minor,  for 
violin  and  piano,  by  Brahms,  and  a  "Suite" 
by  Mr.  Spalding. 

Mr.  Spalding's  solo  numbers  will  include 
the  sublime  "Poeme,"  by  Chausson,  and  Mr. 
Ganz'  offerings  will  include  the  "Ballade"  in 
G  minor,  by  Grieg,  and  a  group  of  five  De- 
bussy gems. 

Mail  orders  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Will 
L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and 
the  box-offices  open  next  Wednesday  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the 
Columbia   Theatre. 


Zimbalist  with  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  the  soloist  on  its  second  transconti- 
nental tour,  which  will  bring  the  great  organ- 
ization to  San  Francisco  on  April  18th,  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
baton  of  Walter  Damrosch,  has  chosen  the 
great  Russian  violin  virtuoso,  Efrera  Zim- 
balist. 

Zimbalist  was  last  heard  here  in  a  combina- 
tion concert  with  his  gifted  wife,  Alma  Gluck, 
when  he  certainly  shared  honors  with  the 
prima  donna.  From  a  highly  classical  stand- 
point Zimbalist  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  greatest  master  now  living.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  three  or  four 
first  masters  of  the  violin  now  living,  and  his 
return  here  with  such  an  organization  as  the 
New  York  Symphony  will  be  more  than  wel- 
come. 

He  will  play  four  Concertos  in  as  many 
days,  besides  playing  with  the  orchestra  at  its 
Oakland  concert  Saturday  night,  April  21st. 


The  parcel  post  business  has  added  heavily 
to  the  cares  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Last 
year  no  less  than  395,161  parcels  were  so 
badly  addressed  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  ex- 
perts were  unable  to  find  addresses  for  them. 


"Why  do   they  call  the   baby   'Bill'?"      "He 
was  born  on  the  first  of  the  month." — Awk. 


THE   STANDARD     OF  ALL   TEMPERANCE     DRINKS 

PREPARED  WITH  GLACIER  WATER  FROM  SHASTA  SPRINGS 

THE  WATER  TELLS  THE  STORY  YOUR  GROCER  KNOWS 


Sage  Advice  to  Literary  Aspirants. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  who  solicit- 
ously desire  to  enter  upon  a  literary  career 
ask  themselves  why  we  do  not  directly  give 
them  leading  suggestions  in  the  line  of  their 
aspirations,  but  so  unkindly  leave  them  to 
nurse  their  own  solicitudes  (says  Henry  Mills 
Alden  in  Harper's  Magazine  J.  We  have  been 
far  from  indifferent  to  this  silent  appeal,  but 
when  our  thoughts  have  turned  that  way  we 
have  been  confronted  by  the  utter  futility  of 
the  attempt  to  give  them  practical  form. 
Perhaps  what  we  have  just  been  saying  af- 
fords an  explanation,  since  acting  in  an  edi- 
torial capacity,  where  the  appeal  has  become 
articulate  in  connection  with  contributions 
actually  submitted,  we  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  be  more  than  negatively  suggestive. 
How  much  more  difficult  out  of  the  air  to 
meet  the  unvoiced  but   felt  appeal ! 

If  the  young  writer  attempting  fiction 
wishes  to  contribute  to  periodicals,  it  might  be 
of  use  to  him  if  he  could  be  shown  what 
short  stories  seem  especially  desirable  to  dif- 
ferent classes  of  weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions. The  writer  can  best  find  out  for  him- 
self by  actual  observation  and  by  his  own  in- 
tuitive impressions  rather  than  through  any 
definite  classification — if  that  were  possible — 
made  out  for  him.  It  is  in  published  material 
apart  from  fiction  that  obvious  variations  are 
most  discernible,  owing  to  the  different  au- 
diences sought.  When  a  publication  aims  at 
a  range  of  popularity  inconsistent  with  ju- 
dicious selection,  the  fiction  as  well  as  other 
matter  will  be  of  a  sensational  character,  and 
fail  to  appeal  to  the  cultivated  taste  and  in- 
telligence of  thoughtful  readers.  The  stories 
will  depend  for  their  interest  upon  striking 
incident  and  eccentricities  of  idiom  and  situa- 
tion rather  than  upon  fidelity  to  life  or  gen- 
uine characterization. 

In  the  comparatively  few  periodicals  willing 
to  sacrifice  indiscriminate  popularity,  not  to 
academic  standards  necessarily,  but  at  least  to 
a  natural  scheme  of  excellence,  and  trusting 
to  the  expansion  of  a  real  culture  for  its  pros- 
perity, the  variations  in  fiction  are  not  fixed, 
but  dependent  upon  the  individual  creator. 
For  the  literary  aspirant  who  cares  more  for 
the  worth  of  his  work  than  for  merely  com- 
mercial success,  such  periodicals  will  best  re- 
ward careful  study.  He  will  at  once  see  that 
writers  of  developed  power  do  not  aim  at 
accommodation  to  publications  or  to  au- 
diences, but  that  their  appeal  is  based  on  their 
developed  sensibilities,  and  that  they  are  in- 
imitable, save  perhaps  in  certain  unessential 
traits. 

It  is  worth  the  aspirant's  while,  also,  to 
read  contemporary  fiction  and  short  stories  of 
eminent  writers  collected  in  book  form.  The 
close  attention  to  books  has  its  perils  in  pos- 
sibly too  rigid  seclusion  or  in  the  too  ready 
adoption  of  past  models,  but  to  a  flexible  and 
expansive  sensibility  the  advantages  are  incal- 
culable. 


Massachusetts  issued  67,000  licenses  at  $1 
each  last  year  to  residents  who  wished  to 
hunt.     Connecticut's  total  was  25,000. 


Winston  Churchill. 
An  interesting  sidelight  on  Winston 
Churchill,  late  of  the  British  admiralty,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton  in  his 
"Recollections  of  an  Alienist,"  just  published 
by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company :  "While 
most  people  gave  Winston  Churchill  full  credit 
for  all  he  had  done  in  building  up  the  British 
navy,  there  were  many  who  deplored  his  of- 
ficiousness  and  blundering,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  sending  marines  to  Antwerp.  I  had 
never  met  him,  but  knew  some  of  his  Ameri- 
can relatives,  among  them  Mr.  Travers  Je- 
rome, the  active  district  attorney.  I  had  the 
opportunity  a  few  months  before  the  war,  of 
seeing  the  then  naval  head  at  close  range, 
when  I  crossed  the  English  Channel.  His  ap- 
pearance and  conduct  certainly  bore  out  much 
of  the  caustic  comment  of  critics  who  were 
disposed  to  ridicule  him  for  his  constant 
posing.  The  hour  and  a  half  from  Dover 
to  Calais  was  an  amusing  one,  for  he  took 
the  bridge  and  practical  charge  of  the  little 
boat  all  in  dead  earnest,  and  he  occasionally 
turned  and  faced  the  curious  throng  below 
from  the  bridge  and  struck  an  attitude." 


A  woman  in  Chicago  is  circulating  a  peti- 
tion for  the  passage  of  a  law  compelling  men 
who  smoke  cigarettes  to  walk  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets,  and  some  of  the  men  are  cir-. 
culating  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
a  law  compelling  girls  whose  dresses  are  over 
six  inches  from  the  ground  to  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  also. 


CAMP  KEEWAYDIN,  Inverness,  Cal. 


FOR  GIRLS 


Swimming,  Hiking  Horseback  Rid- 
tag— Bandwork— 
Waler,  Good  Food 


June  4th  to  July  31st    " 

For  booklet  address 
MISS  FLORENCE  NACHTRIEB 
1407  Le  Roy  Ave..  Berkeley,  Cal. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOUCITED. 
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jKeeley 
Treatment 


For  the  cure  of 

LIQUOR  and 
DRUG  HABITS 
and  NERVOUSNESS 


The  most  scientific  and  successful  ever 
administered.  Modem  home  comforts. 
Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  envelopes. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 

2420  Webster  St,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 
Phone  Fillmore  3963 

I  Endorsed  by  r.  S.  Government.) 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

She — Don't  you  think  Friday  is  a  very  un- 
lucky day  on  which  to  be  married?  He — 
Why — er — yes.  of  course  :  but  why  pick  on 
poor  Friday. — Puck. 

Stage  Doorkeeper  (to  super  who  has  been 
waiting  in  the  rain  for  over  an  hour) — Hallo, 
who  are  you?  Super — The  Millionaire  in  Act 
3,    Scene  4. — London    Opinion. 

"Some  day  you'll  be  rich  enough  to  retire 
from  business."  "Give  up  my  nice,  pleasant 
office  and  stay  home?"  rejoined  Mr.  Growcher. 
"I  should  say  not." — Washington  Star. 

Servant — Please,  mum,  Mary  'as  been  try- 
ing to  light  the  fire  with  paraffin  an'  she's 
been  blown  out  of  the  window.  Mistress — 
Well,  well;  it  is  her  day  out,  is  it  not? — The 
Tatler. 

Mother — Now,  then,  young  Albert — you 
come  indoors.  Hero — No-o  !  I  wants  to  see 
Zeppelins.  Mother — "Ere,  if  you  aint  a  good 
boy  I'll  tell  the  Zeppelins  not  to  come  any 
more. — Punch. 

'Do  you  think  Miss  Oldgirl  will  ever 
change  her  mind  and  marry  ?"  "No.  If  she 
marries  it  will  be  because  some  man  of  her 
acquaintance  changes  his  mind." — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Passenger — What  makes  the  train  run  so 
slowly?  Irate  Conductor — If  you  don't  like 
it  you  can  get  off  and  walk.  Passenger — I 
would,  only  I  am  not  expected  until  train- 
time. — New  Age. 

There  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  door.  "If 
you  please,  kind  lady,"  the  beggar  said,   "I've 

lost  my  right  leg "     "Well,  it  aint  here," 

retorted  the  lady  of  the  house,   and  slammed 
the  door. — New  York  Times. 

Woman  Passenger — What  are  we  stopping 
here  for?  Trainman — We  were  flagged  by  a 
trackwalker  who  found  a  broken  rail. 
Woman  Passenger — How  did  it  get  broke — 
who  broke  it  ? — Erie  Railroad  Magazine. 

She  came  in  quite  hurriedly  after  the  mu- 
sicale  had  begun.  "Have  I  missed  much?"  she 
asked.  "What  are  they  playing  now?"  "The 
Ninth  Symphony."  "Oh,  goodness !  Am  I 
really  as  late  as  that?" — New  York  Times. 

"Mother,"  said  little  Evelyn,  "may  I  go  out 
and  play  with  the  other  children  now?"  '"You 
may  play  with  the  little  girls,  sweetheart,  but 
not    with    the    boys ;    the    little    boys    are    too 


That's  what  The  Argonaut's 
business  manager  has  been 
advising  its  readers  for  years 
— that  a  Box  in  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  S4  a 
year  is  an  excellent  invest- 
ment. 


rough."  "But,  mother,"  rejoined  the  little 
miss,  "if  I  find  a  nice,  smooth  little  boy,  can 
I   play  with   him  ?" — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Jones — And  who  are  the  O'Briens'  an- 
cestors? O'Brien — What's  that?  Jones — I 
mean,  whom  do  the  O'Briens  spring  from  ? 
O'Brien — The  O'Briens  spring  from  no  one; 
they  spring  at  them. — Dallas  Nezes. 

Mrs.  Muffins — What's  the  matter,  Mrs. 
Jones?  Mrs.  Jones — Why,  this  young  var- 
mint 'as  swallowed  a  cartridge  and  I  can't 
wallop  'im  for  fear  it  goes  off. — London  An- 

s-^crs, 

"WelL  did  he  pay  you?"  asked  the  wife  of 
a   dentist   who   had   been   to   collect   a   bill   for 


a  full  set  of  false  teeth  that  he  had  made  lor 
a  man  almost  a  year  before.  "Pay  me." 
growled  the  dentist.  "Not  only  did  he  refuse 
to  pay  me,  but  he  actually  had  the  effrontery 
to  gnash  at  me — 'cith  my  teeth. — Boston  Tram 
script. 

"What  is  the  matter,  pet?"  the  old  gentle- 
man questioned  tenderly.  With  a  tear-stained 
face  the  child  looked  up  and  pointed  to  a 
dark  hallway.  "Me  mudder  sent  me  to  buy 
some  bread,  an'  I  lost  me  nickel  in  dere  an' 
I'll  get  licked  awful,"  she  sobbed.  "Poor 
dear,"  murmured  the  gentleman,  at  the  same 
time  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  "Don't 
cry.  Here's  a  match  ;  perhaps  you'll  be  able 
to  find  it." — Exchange. 
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A  Call  to  Patriotism! 

On  Monday  of  this  week  our  State  Department  in- 
formed Germany  through  the  Swiss  ambassador  that: 

In  view  of  the  announcement  of  the  Imperial  German  gov- 
ernment on  January  31,  1917,  that  all  ships,  those  of  neutrals 
included,  met  within  certain  zones  of  the  high  seas  would  be 
sunk  without  any  precaution  being  taken  for  the  safety  of 
the  persons  on  board  and  without  the  exercise  of  visit  and 
'  search,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  determined 
to  place  upon  all-  American  merchant  vessels  sailing  through 
the  barred  areas  an  armed  guard  for  the  protection  of  the 
vessels  and  the  lives  of  the  persons  on  board. 

This  is  the  final  word.  The  United  States  declines 
to  yield  its  rights  upon  the  sea  in  response  to  the  pro- 
hibitions and  the  threats  of  Germany.  Xor  will  it  send 
forth  its  ships  helpless  against  assault.  Proclaiming 
its  rights,  the  United  States  will  if  need  be  fight  for 
its  rights.  It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  this  deter- 
mination is  one  of  gravity.  It  may— indeed  it  is  likely 
— to  involve  the  country  in  war.  For  if  assaulted  or 
threatened  American  ships  will  surely  fight,  and  to 
fight  means  war. 

Here   is   a   call   to   patriotism!      Our   President   has 


taken  a  just  stand,  the  only  stand  consistent  with  inter- 
national rights  and  national  self-respect.  So  standing, 
it  is  due  that  he  should  have  the  backing,  not  only  of 
public  sentiment,  but  of  every  resource  of  the  coun- 
try. When  a  country  is  at  war  any  citizen  or  interest 
which  opposes  or  thwarts  its  legitimate  aims  and  ef- 
forts is  a  traitor.  Time  of  war  is  not  a  time  for  de- 
bate, but  a  time  for  action.  If  what  now  seems  in- 
evitable under  the  German  menace  shall  come  about, 
there  can  be  but  one  right  attitude,  and  that  is  an 
attitude  in  support  of  the  government. 

War  supersedes  all  other  motives  and  purposes.  It 
levels  all  ranks.  It  summons  all  interests.  It  thrusts 
aside  all  ordinary  issues.  If  we  are  to  go  to  war  with 
Germany  there  will  then  be  but  one  issue  before  the 
American  people.  And  let  no  man,  as  he  values  his 
character  as  citizen  and  patriot,  remember  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  government  that  he  be  Demo- 
crat, Republican,  Progressive,  or  whatnot !  And  by  the 
same  token  let  no  man  remember  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  government  any  sentiment  of  nationality  other 
than  that  under  his  obligation  of  fealty  as  an  American 
citizen !  

Organized  Labor  and  the  International  Crisis. 

Organized  labor  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst  was  on 
parade  in  the  newspapers  Tuesday  morning  of  the  cur- 
rent week.  We  speak  for  millions,  said  a  representa- 
'tive  meeting  of  unionists  at  Washington  on  Monday. 
We  stand  for  fundamental  rights.  We  protest  against 
militarism.  We  stand  for  peace.  None  the  less  we 
pledge  to  the  government  the  support  of  organized 
labor.  The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  formal 
pledge  are  as  follows: 

We  the  officers  of  the  National  and  International  Trade 
Unions  of  America  in  national  conference  assembled  in  the 
capital  of  our  nation,  hereby  pledge  ourselves  in  peace  or 
in  war,  in  stress  or  in  storm,  to  stand  unreservedly  by  the 
standards  of  liberty  and  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
institutions   and   ideals   of  our  republic. 

In  this  solemn  hour  of  our  nation's  life,  it  is  our  earnest 
hope  that  our  republic  may  be  safeguarded  in  its  unswerving 
desire  for  peace ;  that  our  people  may  be  spared  the  horrors 
and  the  burdens  of  war;  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  cultivate  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace,  human  brother- 
hood, and  a  higher-  civilization. 

But,  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes,  should  our  coun- 
try be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict, 
we,  with  these  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  herein  declared, 
as  the  indispensable  basis  for  national  policies,  offer  our 
services  to  our  country  in  every  field  of  activity  to  defend, 
safeguard,  and  preserve  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America  against  its  enemies  whomsoever  they  may  be,  and  we 
call  upon  our  fellow-workers  and  fellow-citizens  in  the  holy 
name  of  labor,  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity  to  devotedly 
and   patriotically  give   like   service. 

Here,  we  repeat,  is  organized  labor  at  its  best.  More 
than  this,  it  is  citizenship,  it  is  patriotism,  it  is  man- 
hood at  its  best. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  turn  to  organized  labor  at  its 
worst  as  defined  in  a  dispatch  from  Chicago,  likewise 
broadly  published  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  dispatch 
recites  that  "written  secret  orders  for  strikes  on  thirty- 
eight  of  the  big  railroad  systems  in  the  United  States, 
beginning  at  5  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  March  17th,"  have 
been  issued.  No  compromise  will  be  considered,  de- 
clared the  brotherhood  chiefs.     The  ultimatum  is : 

We  must  have  a  basic  eight-hour  day  with  ten  hours'  pay 
and  proportionate  pay   for  overtime. 

If  we  have  to  strike  for  our  demands  there  will  be  no 
settlement  that  does  not  include  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time. 

This,  coming  from  representatives  of  the  most  highly 
paid  labor  in  the  world,  from  a  group  representing 
activities  essential  to  the  daily  life  of  the  country,  com- 
ing likewise  "in  this  solemn  hour  of  our  nation's  life," 
is  as  contemptible,  as  despicable,  as  the  attitude  of 
those  first  quoted  is  noble  and  patriotic. 

That  the  threat  implied  in  the  announcement   from 


Chicago  will  be  carried  into  effect  is  beyond  belief. 
The  voice  is  not  the  voice  of  an  organized  manhood, 
rather  it  is  the  declaration  of  a  little  group  seeking  to 
enforce  by  a  bogie-show  what  they  will  not  dare  en- 
force by  acts.  We  venture  the  prophecy  that  despite 
what  was  said  above  there  will  be  no  strike.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a  time  has  come  when  four  million 
American  citizens,  already  lucratively  employed  and 
abundantly  supplied,  will  seize  upon  the  hour  of  na- 
tional peril  to  strangle  the  country  in  its  vital  activi- 
ties and  paralyze  the  government.  If  an  act  so  das- 
tardly, so  overwhelming,  is  practically  possible,  then 
civilization  is  a  failure  and  we  may  as  well  know  it 
now  as  at  a  later  time. 


Defeat  of  the  "  Unmerging  "  Project. 

The  effort  arbitrarily  to  "unmerge"  and  disorganize 
California's  transportation  system  and,  incidentally,  to 
transfer  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  the  Union  Pacific  system  has  failed,  as 
capable  lawyers  have  predicted  and  as  the  people  of 
California  have  hoped.  The  terms  of  the  decision  are 
not  yet  available.  But  they  may  easily  be  conceived 
in  California,  where  the  facts  are  familiar.  The  Cen- 
tral Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  were  never 
anything  more  or  less  than  component  and  essential 
parts  of  a  single  transportation  system.  They  were 
born  of  the  same  conception,  they  were  developed  by 
the  identical  men  and  in  pursuance  of  one  comprehen- 
sive purpose.  Variation  in  names  related  only  to  con- 
venience in  financial  arrangements.  All  this,  perfectly 
understood  here  where  the  details  are  of  common  and 
universal  knowledge,  was  set  forth  clearly  and  com- 
pletely in  hearings  held  last  year  at  St.  Louis,  and  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  decision  of  the  court  fol- 
lows the  facts  as  abundantly  developed. 

The  result  is  highly  fortunate  for  California.  It 
means  that  the  transportation  system  initiated  by  Cali- 
fornians,  designed  for  the  service  of  California,  de- 
veloped by  California  enterprise,  having  its  essential 
motives  and  its  administrative  headquarters  here,  is  to 
remain  undisturbed.  An  adverse  determination  would 
have  broken  up  our  local  transportation  illogically  and 
to  the  embarrassment  of  our  commerce.  Further,  it 
would  have  transferred  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
transcontinental  line  from  control  here  to  control  from 
Omaha. 

However  in  times  past  or  present  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  may  have  been  or  may  be  subject  to 
criticism,  it  may  at  least  be  said  for  it  that  its  adminis- 
tration has  always  been  in  hands  sympathetic  with 
California  and  solicitous  for  California's  interests.  A 
prominent  transportation  authority — no  other  than  Mr. 
J.  C.  Stubbs — once  declared  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
was  "California's  baby."  California,  he  said,  might 
cuff  it  about  under  the  impulses  of  whim  or  occasion, 
but  it  held  for  it  nevertheless  a  certain  very  positive 
sense  of  kinship  and  affection.  This  characterization, 
whimsical  as  it  was,  none  the  less  was  within  the  facts. 
At  times  California  has  resented  and  even  penalized 
the  "S.  P."  But  it  has  not  been  willing  to  disjoin  and 
dismember  it,  to  pass  it  over  to  authorities  alien  and 
remote. 

The.   procedure    by    which    an    effort    was    made    to 
"unmerge"  the  local  system  was  a  product  neither  of 
intelligence  nor  of  a  purpose  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest.   The  Attorney-General  by  whom  it  was  initiated 
is  on  record  as  having  declared  that  he  had  not  "even 
considered  the   interest   of   the   people   of   California." 
There  had  come  a  mood  of  the  public  mind  which  for 
reason  or  for  no  reason  called  for  penalization  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country.    The  government,  actuated  '■ 
political   rather   than   logical   or   legal   motiv 
wildly,  and  it  so  happened  that  "California's  I 
the   victim.     From   the   first   the   movemem    f 
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sympathy  here.  It  was  stigmatized  as  a  stupid,  foolish, 
malignant  movement,  a  business  outrage.  The  judg- 
ment as  declared  by  the  United  States  district  court 
now  justifies  the  attitude  of  California. 

This  would  seem  a  proper  occasion  to  say  that  a  tunc 
has  come  when  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public 
should  be  taken  towards  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
The  position  in  which  they  find  themselves,  after  a  long 
period  of  destructive  persecution,  is  serious.  Not  only 
have  their  earnings  been  reduced,  perhaps  justly,  but 
their  credit  has  been  destroyed.  When  demands  for 
new  facilities  are  made  upon  them  they  can  only  throw 
up  their  hands  and  plead  inability  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Investors  will  not  put  their  money  into 
enterprises  and  agencies  subject  to  the  oppressive  and 
conflicting  schemes  of  political  regulation  that  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  railroads.  It  is  time  for  a 
change,  time  to  substitute  constructive  for  destructive 
courses  on  the  part  of  government,  state  and  national. 
This  is  far  from  saying  that  all  restraints  should  be 
removed,  that  the  railroads  be  given  leave  to  operate 
on  the  old  and  much-abused  system  of  unlimited  privi- 
lege. What  is  needed  is  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
government  and  of  the  public  in  recognition  of  rights  as 
well  as  wrongs.  . 


The  Crisis  in  Mr.  Johnson's  Career. 
Among  the  favorite  devices  of  French  statecraft  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "trial  balloon."  The  trial  balloon 
is  the  announcement  of  a  possible  or  probable  policy  put 
forth  adroitly  to  the  end  of  discovering  how  the  cur- 
rents of  political  sentiment  may  be  tending.  If  the 
"balloon"  is  favorably  received,  then  the  project  is 
confidently  carried  forward;  if  it  encounters  adverse 
criticism,  it  is  denied  and  abandoned. 

Whether  or  not  a  report  from  Sacramento  last  week 
relative  to  Governor  Johnson's  plans  was  merely  a 
sensational  invention  or  a  trial  balloon,  we  may  never 
know.  The  story  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Johnson 
was  considering  a  plan  involving  his  own  resignation 
of  the  senatorship  and  the  appointment  by  himself  as 
governor  to  the  vacancy  thus  created  of  his  friend 
Chester  Rowell— Johnson  of  course  to  retain  the  gov- 
ernorship. The  denial,  following  a  natural  outburst 
first  of  incredulity,  then  of  resentment,  came  positively 
and  of  course  "bitterly."  The  governor  in  denial  is 
always  bitter;  his  temperament  lends  itself  to  pas- 
sion. He  luxuriates  in  intensity  of  feeling.  He  has 
never  been  known  to  smile  at  anything  running  counter 
to  his  ideas  or  purposes  or  to  discredit  a  mistaken 
or  groundless  report  calmly.  "Bitterness"  is  one  of  his 
excellency's  favorite  moods,  and  he  is  never  more  bitter 
than  when  he  is  discovered  in  some  cheap  act  of 
political  sculduggery. 

There  are  reasons  why  Mr.  Johnson  might  prefer  the 
governorship  to  t'.e  senatorship.  He  is  now  obviously 
ambitious  for  la.'ger  political  promotion.  His  aspiring 
vision  rises  to  the  presidency.  He  has  an  eager  eye  upon 
1920.  and  he  can  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  while 
many  men  have  advanced  from  the  governorship  of  a 
state  to  the  presidency,  no  man  ever  yet  moved  out 
of  the  Senate  into  the  White  House.  Precedent  af- 
fords no  encouragement  to  the  man  of  presidential 
ambition  to  seek  membership  in  the  Senate  as  a  step- 
ping-stone. 

The  most  powerful  lever  in  the  hands  of  a  presi- 
dential aspirant  is  ownership  and  control  in  a  political 
sense  of  an  important  state.  It  gives  him  a  definite 
strength,  with  the  power  to  effect  trades  and  combina- 
tions. It  provides  a  basis  and  an  organization  for 
noise  enthusiasm  both  in  and  out  of  conventions.  A 
senator  is  definitely  known  in  his  judgment  and  poli- 
cies, while  the  governor  of  a  state  may  be  at  once 
widely  acclaimed  yet  in  a  sense  unknown,  a  status  noi 
without  its  tactical  value.  Already  Governor  Johnson 
has  discovered  that  in  abandoning  the  governorship  he 
is  in  the  way  of  losing  his  hold  upon  the  political  ma- 
chine he  has  created  here.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
there  is  bad  blood  between  him  and  Governor  Stephens 
and  that  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  he  is  subject  to  fac- 
tional influences,  tends  to  sympathy  with  the  anti-John- 
son faction  in  the  Progressive  group.  If  Governor 
Stephens  is  to  be  anybody's  man  other  than  his  own 
man  he  is,  if  rumor  is  to  be  trusted,  to  be  Earle's  man. 
The  Johnson  machine  is  a  truly  formidable  organiza- 
l.on.  Its  basis  is  a  drilled  army  of  something  like 
seven  thousand  direct  beneficiaries  as  related  to  the 
-■tnte   treasury.     This   army   can   only  be   supplied   and 


sustained  by  official  patronage.  It  w ill  follow  and  obey  | 
whoever  is  at  the  head  of  the  state  government  and 
therefore  the  fountain  of  emoluments.  Separated  from 
the  governorship,  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  minus  the  powers 
which  have  sustained  his  political  career  during  the 
past  five  years.  Indeed  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
organization  which  he  has  so  laboriously  created  and 
so  carefully  cherished — at  the  public  expense — will  be 
turned  against  him.  In  these  reflections  may  easily  be 
discovered  considerations  tending  to  make  the  gov- 
ernorship more  attractive  to  Mr.  Johnson  than  the 
senatorship. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the  situation.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  without  private  fortune.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  a  generous  spender.  What  he  saves  by  smoking 
a  briar  pipe  he  spends  freely  in  other  ways.  As  the 
head  of  an  always-hungry  political  organization  there 
are  certain  financial  demands  upon  him,  and  they  will 
be  especially  urgent  when  he  may  no  longer  cancel 
his  political  obligations  by  assignments  at  the  public 
crib.  During  his  governorship  and  since  he  has 
been  debarred  from  professional  practice  Mr.  John- 
son has  notoriously,  confessedly  and  boastfully,  been 
hard  up.  Friendly  legislatures  under  impressive  ap- 
peals have  tenderly  looked  after  his  interests.  He  has 
drawn  as  governor  an  official  salary  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  year,  with  various  provisions  and  allow- 
ances running  the  total  up  to  somewhere  between  fif- 
teen and  seventeen  thousand.  Yet  this  has  hardly  suf- 
ficed to  sustain  a  free  spending  habit. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
last  November  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
speculation  among  his  friends  as  to  how  he  would  con- 
trive to  get  along  on  the  salary  of  a  senator — seven 
thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  with  prac- 
tically no  allowances  excepting  his  personal  mileage. 
Washington  is  an  expensive  place  to  live  these  days. 
More  than  half  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  we  are 
told,  surrender  the  bigger  part  of  their  salaries,  or 
something  more,  for  house  rent  alone.  True,  though  "a 
man  must  eat"  it  is  not  needful  that  a  senator  should 
live  extravagantly.  But  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  know 
how  to  live  on  narrow  margins.  A  pinching  economy 
is  not  among  his  vices  or  virtues.  He  will  natu- 
rally wish  to  carry  himself  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  other  senators,  and  since  professional  practice  would 
be  unbecoming  in  a  senator,  he  may  find  it  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet.  Mr.  Spreckels'  friendship,  if  it  were 
what  it  once  was,  might  come  in  handy.  But  we  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  a  man  of  independent 
feeling,  will  shy  at  accepting  direct  financial  aid  even 
from  those  who  might  be  willing  to  supply  it.  On  the 
whole,  life  would  be  much  easier  in  the  governorship 
with  its  simpler  demands  and  its  more  generous  allow- 
ances than  in  the  Senate;  and  this  may  possibly  have 
been  a  consideration  before  last  week's  "trial  balloon" 
if  it  really  were  such — was  sent  forth  into  the  upper 
ether. 

But  the  die  has  been  cast.  As  we  write  on  Wednes- 
day Mr.  Johnson  is  booked  to  resign  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. Whether  for  good  or  ill,  as  relates  to  his  political 
organization  and  to  his  personal  aspirations,  he  is  to 
be,  not  Governor  Johnson,  but  Senator  Johnson.  The 
Argonaut  makes  this  prediction:  From  the  hour  he 
leaves  the  governorship  his  political  fortunes  will  de- 
cline. It  will  be  a  miracle  if  without  the  state  patron- 
age— there  is  little  or  none  in  the  senatorship — he  can 
satisfy  his  organization  and  hold  it  in  firm  allegiance  in 
support  of  his  future  projects. 


feated  the  bill  which  would  have  directly  empowered 
the  President  to  arm  American  ships  defensively.  In 
other  words.  Senator  Stone,  whose  position  is  one  of 
tremendous  importance  in  relation  to  the  diplomatic 
activities  of  the  government  at  this  time,  is  a  bull- 
headed  pacifist.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Mr.  Stone  comes  from  one  of  the  largest  centres  of 
German  population  in  the  United  States.  The  exigen- 
cies of  his  home  politics,  as  he  conceives  them,  require 
that  he  should  "play  up"  to  his  hyphenated  constituents. 
Thus  in  a  crisis  in  which  the  United  States  faces  Ger- 
many as  a  possible  or  probable  enemy  we  find  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions considering,  not  his  obligations  to  the  country,  but 
his  fear  of  a  particular  element  in  his  local  political 
back  yard. 

A  similar  state  of  facts  will  serve  to  explain  the  fili- 
bustering activities  of  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wis- 
consin. Milwaukee,  in  La  Follette's  state,  is  another 
seat  of  Germanic  sympathy.  The  German  element  is 
easily  the  balance  of  power  in  Wisconsin.  Hence  the 
fury  of  Mr.  La  Follette  in  opposition  to  any  and  every 
proposal  or  suggestion  tending  to  the  possible  dis- 
pleasure of  our  hyphenated  fellow-citizens.  La  Fol- 
lette, like  Senator  Stone,  would  sacrifice  the  interest 
and  honor  of  the  country  in  order  to  hold  the  favor  of 
a  political  element  in  his  own  state. 

It  will  be  folly  for  the  United  States  to  proceed  in 
the  contentions  and  possible  serious  troubles  which  lie 
before  us  thus  handicapped  by  cowardly  and  obstructive 
politicians  in  posts  of  high  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. The  men  at  the  forefront  of  our  affairs 
ought  (o  be  and  must  be  free  from  the  taint  of  anti- 
patriotic  sentiment.  They  must  be  men  who  are  for 
America  first,  men  unrestrained  by  political  timidities. 
Senator  Stone  ought  in  decency  to  resign  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations; 
and  failing  to  do  it,  he  ought  to  be  deposed.  Senator 
La  Follette  will  have  to  be  endured.  But  fortunately 
his  committee  assignments  do  not  make  him  a  serious 
factor  in  the  situation. 


Potential  Treason. 

Events  are  making  plain  the  fact  that  our  national 
lack  of  preparedness  is  not  confined  to  the  military 
sphere.  Passing  for  the  moment  the  case  of  Secretary 
Daniels  of  the  Navy,  whose  devotion  to  pacifism  is  on  a 
par  with  his  general  imbecilities,  passing  also  the  fact 
that  Secretary  of  War  Baker  by  his  own  confession 
knows  nothing  of  military  affairs  and  that  further  he 
is  a  politico-theorist,  likewise  imbued  with  ultra-pacifist 
ideas,  we  come  to  the  case  of  Senator  Stone  of  Mis- 
souri, chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations,  the-  committee  which  has  most  to  do 
with  issues  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
and  other  countries.  Senator  Stone  has  exhibited  him- 
self during  the  past  two  weeks  as  an  open  opponent  of 
measures  proposed  by  the  President  looking  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  ships  on  the  high  seas.  He  was 
an    active   agent   in   the    senatorial   filibuster   that    de- 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  dispatch  in  which  we  are  told  that  General  Car- 
ranza  has  been  "legally  elected"  president  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic  discreetly  refrains  from  details  respecting 
the  vote.  The  event  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  the 
second  pretense  of  a  legal  election  in  the  something 
more  than  forty  years'  political  life  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public. The  various  "elections"  under  which  Diaz  held 
control  of  the  country  for  some  thirty-five  years  were 
openly  farcical.  Ballots  were  taken  only  when  and 
where  it  was  convenient,  always  under  the  eye  of  the 
military,  and  the  count  was  whatever  Diaz  desired  it 
to  be.  Practically  there  was  never  any  opposition  to 
the  Diaz  candidacies  and  the  recorded  vote  in  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  15.000,000  never  ran  above  the 
200,000  mark.  The  election  of  1911,  under  which  Ma- 
dero  became  president,  was  theoretically  an  open  ballot. 
How  practically  open  it  was  may  be  judged  by  the  re- 
turns, which  aggregated  about  300,000  votes — this,  be  it 
remembered,  in  a  country  the  number  of  whose  quali- 
fied electors  was  somewhere  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lions. Now  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
votes  were  cast  for  Carranza.  Probably  the  number 
will  be  found  to  be  scarcely  greater  than  the  number 
of  his  enlisted  forces.  Very  significantly  we  are  told 
that  the  soldiers  of  Carranza's  army  "voted  in  their 
barracks."  Likewise  suggestive  is  a  dispatch  from 
Juarez  to  the  effect  that  the  Carranzista  commandant 
of  that  city  on  the  morning  of  election  day  posted 
proclamations  declaring  that  those  who  didn't  "vote  for 
Carranza  would  be  considered  Villistas  and  shot,  and 
that  all  who  did  not  vote  would  be  shot." 


Something  may  be  judged  of  the  political  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Mexican  people  by  the  fact  that  only  19 
per  cent,  of  the  total  native  population  of  15,000,000 
are  white  or  nearly  white,  43  per  cent,  hybrids — white, 
Indian,  with  a  mixture  of  negro — and  38  per  cent,  pure 
Indian.  Only  about  one  man  in  every  fifteen  can  read 
and  write.  Five  million  Indians  speak  only  their  tribal 
languages  and  are  practically  savages.  There  are  no 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  among  the  people, 
and  the  schools,  such  as  they  are,  are  practically  limited 
in  their  service  to  the  white  race.  Religiously  the 
people  have  been  bred  up  under  a  species  of  degenerated 
Catholicism,   which   is   in  truth   no   Catholicism  at  all, 
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if  we  except  the  limited  number  of  churches  to  which 
the  white  people  are  adherents.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
people  of  Mexico  have  had  no  training  at  all  in  popu- 
lar methods  of  government,  religious  or  civil,  having 
been  always  subject  to  one  form  or  another  and  under 
one  pretense  or  another  to  arbitrary  systems.  Such 
being  the  condition,  to  talk  about  a  full  and  free  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  is  absurd.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  public  sentiment  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  public  intelligence.  Elections,  so  called, 
are  merely  representative  of  the  purpose  of  whoever  is 
in  authority.  They  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
military,  their  results  are  dictated  in  advance,  and  the 
returns  are  made  to  fit  the  prescription. 


which  a  majority  earnestly  contended  and  for  which 
there  was  real  public  need  was  ever  defeated  by  filibus- 
tering proceedings.  Under  the  new  rule  it  will  be 
much  easier  for  a  willful  President  politically  supported 
by  a  majority  in  the  Senate  to  have  his  way.  We  shall 
very  soon  have  a  practical  illustration  in  the  "bulling 
through"  of  the  appointment  of  the  President's  personal 
physician,  Dr.  Grayson,  to  the  surgeon-generalship  of 
the  navy,  an  appointment  of  sheer  favoritism  which  the 
private  mind  of  the  Senate — and  of  the  country — pro- 
foundly resents.  Cloture  is  only  one  of  many  recent 
steps  in  legislation  and  in  procedure  tending  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  executive  at  the  cost  of  the  legislative 
department. 


A  story  published  in  this  country  to  the  effect  that 
the  Zimmermann  letter  of  instruction  to  the  German 
ambassador  to  Mexico  was  sent  to  President  Wilson 
by  General  Carranza  is  on  its  face  an  invention.  While 
German  diplomacy  is  far  from  being  adroit  or  effective, 
it  could  hardly  be  so  inept  as  this  story  would  suggest. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  German  ambassador  in 
Mexico  was  instructed,  in  case  Germany  and  the  United 
States  should  become  involved  in  war,  to  make  certain 
advances  to  the  Mexican  government.  That  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  would  have  turned  over  to  Carranza 
his  letter  of  official  instruction  is  too  much  for  human 
credulity.  ,  Nor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  if  Car- 
ranza had  become  possessed  of  this  letter  of  instruction 
he  would  have  slapped  the  face  of  Germany  by  deliver- 
ing it  over  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
sensation  mongers  who  give  us  so  much  of  what  is 
these  days  called  "news"  exhibit  little  art  in  presenting 
a  story  so  stupid,  incredible,  impossible. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Bradley,  called  to  Washington  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  a  man  of  large  experience, 
of  practical  capability,  of  established  character.  His 
career  of  something  more  than  thirty  years  as  adminis- 
trator of  large  business  affairs  has  made  him  familiar 
with  ever)'  section  of  the  country  and  he  will  bring  to 
the  inner  workings  of  the  Interior  Department  a  wealth 
of  practical  knowledge  and  of  practical  judgment.  In 
the  ten  years  or  more  of  his  residence  here  Mr.  Bradley 
has  become  thoroughly  identified  with  California,  and 
his  residence  at  Washington  with  his  authority  in  the 
workings  of  the  Interior  Department  can  not  fail  of 
direct  and  positive  advantage  to  our  legitimate  in- 
terests.   

A  world-old  principle  has  been  rediscovered  and  em- 
phasized during  the  past  week  in  our  local  market  in 
connection  with  certain  food  staples,  notably  potatoes 
and  onions.  Potatoes  and  onions  having  advanced  ab- 
normally, largely  under  a  speculative  policy  on  the 
part  of  certain  rapacious  exploiters,  the  housewives 
of  the  city  have  declined  to  buy.  Within  a  week  the 
demand  for  potatoes  and  onions  has  fallen  one-half 
below  the  normal.  The  result  has  been  edifying. 
Hoarded  stocks  have  sprouted  or  rotted  in  storage, 
causing  a  large  direct  loss  to  the  speculators.  Prices 
have  tumbled  and  are  still  tumbling  and  tend  to  the 
normal  level.  Two  important  lessons  have  been  learned 
one  by  the  housewives  of  the  city,  that  potatoes  and 
onions  are  not  positive  necessities;  the  other  by  the 
speculators,  that  selfishness  and  greed  may  easily  o'er- 
leap  themselves.  So  long  as  these  lessons  are  remem- 
bered we  shall  not  again  have  an  attempt  to  corner  the 
local  food  market.  

The  Senate,  we  think,  has  on  the  whole  done  wisely 
to  so  rewrite  its  rules  of  procedure  as  to  nullify  the 
privilege  of  unlimited  debate.  "Cloture"  will  un- 
doubtedly expedite  business  and  will  prevent  unseemly 
.  exhibitions  of  stubbornness  like  that  of  two  weeks  ago. 
Yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of 
;  the  issue.  Cloture  marks  the  demise  of  an  old  and  cher- 
i  ished  senatorial  tradition  and  nullifies  a  device  which 
has  now  and  again  served  the  interest  of  the  country. 
Many  a  time  when  attempts  have  been  made  to  rush  the 
Senate  off  its  feet  the  privilege  of  unlimited  debate  has 
prevented  precipitate  action  and  held  questionable  issues 
for  consideration  of  calmer  moods.  It  is  not  forgotten 
that  many  years  ago  the  privilege  of  unlimited  debate 
defeated  an  iniquitous  force  bill  and  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  it  has  defeated  river  and  harbor  bills  and 
other  projected  extravagances  and  dishonesties.  There 
have  been  many  filibusters  in  times  past,  but  we  do  not 
recall  that  any  piece  of  really  important  legislation  for 


The  layman  need  feel  no  reluctance  to  confess  himself 
baffled  in  his  effort  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  German 
retirement  on  the  Ancre.  The  military  experts  seem  to  be 
equally  baffled,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  variety  of  theories 
that  are  now  being  advanced.  Some  unnamed  military  au- 
thorities in  Switzerland  are  said  to  favor  the  opinion  that 
Germany  is  withdrawing  from  her  fortifications  in  order  that 
she  may  put  all  her  fortunes  to  the  touch  of  a  pitched  battle 
in  the  open  field.  It  is  quite  an  enticing  theory,  but  it  will 
hardly  stand  the  test  of  the  facts.  If  Germany  had  any  such 
plan  in  mind  we  should  see  a  general  withdrawal  from  the 
trenches,  and  not  merely  a  retirement  over  so  small  an  area 
as  that  of  the  Somme  front.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  German  commanders  could  believe  that  such 
a  move  would  be  in  their  favor.  They  are  outnumbered 
nearly  two  to  one.  The  Allies  have  far  more  and  far  better 
guns,  and  their  supply  of  ammunition  is  immeasurably  su- 
perior. We  may  easily  believe,  too,  that  their  military  skill  is 
superior,  and  this  is  said,  not  in  any  spirit  of  disparagement, 
but  on  the  simple  principle  of  judging  a  tree  by  its  fruits. 
Certainly  the  Germans  were  outgeneral-  at  Verdun.  They 
have  been  outgeneraled  in  the  Champagne  righting,  and  they 
are  now  being  outgeneraled  on  the  Ancre  and  the  Somme. 
If  Germany  were  to  invite  a  pitched  battle  on  an  open  field 
the  courage  of  her  men  would  not  save  them  from  being 
swept  away  by  superior  numbers,  and  by  an  artillery  fire  with 
which  she  could  not  compete.  We  may  remember  that  we 
have  seen  one  great  battle  in  the  open,  and  only  one,  since 
the  war  began,  and  that  was  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Ger- 
many was  then  in  her  full  strength,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
the  rival  armies  were  nearly  equally  matched  numerically,  but 
the  Germans  were  not  only  defeated  ;  they  were  routed.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  they  will  try  it  again. 


more  importance,  the  great  salient  marked  by  Noyon,  ami 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  fighting  on  the  Somme  and  the 
Ancre  has  the  Noyon  salient,  or  angle,  for  its  main  objective. 
The  Bdpaume-Arras  salient  may  be  said  to  be  a  small  salient 
within  the  greater  salient  of  Noyon,  and  we  may  note  with 
interest  that  the  British  have  now  taken  over  the  north  and 
south  line  nearly  as  far  as  Noyon.  The  battle  of  the  Somme 
is  steadily  crushing  in  the  northern  line  of  that  greater 
angle.  A  French  offensive  in  the  Champagne  district  would 
crush  in  the  southern  line,  if  it  were  successful.  Noyon  is 
the  nearest  point  of  the  German  forces  to  Paris,  and  a  re- 
tirement here  would  almost  certainly  mean  a  retirement  from 
France  altogether,  and  the  taking  up  of  a  new  position  along 
the  Belgian  frontier.  This  would  straighten  the  whole  Ger- 
man line  from  the  sea  to  Verdun,  and  thence  to  Strassburg. 
A  week  or  so  ago  I  suggested  that  the  Champagne  district 
would  be  the  most  probable  scene  of  a  French  offensive,  as 
corresponding  with  the  British  offensive  on  the  Ancre,  and 
combining  with  that  offensive  to  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
great  Noyon  salient.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  this  view  has 
been  confirmed,  but  we  may  none  the  less  note  the  very 
heavy  fighting  of  which  this  is  now  the  scene,  and  the  gradual 
blazing  up  of  the  flame  from  Verdun  westward.  And  the 
half-hearted  renewal  of  the  German  attacks  upon  Verdun 
seem  to  show  that  the  Germans  are  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a 
Champagne  success  that  would  not  only  compel  a  retirement 
from  Noyon,  but  that  would  cut  off  the  Verdun  army  of  the 
Crown   Prince   from   its   western   connections. 


There  seems  no  reason  to  resort  to  far-fetched  theories  of 
this  kind  so  long  as  a  careful  study  of  the  map  supplies  us 
with  better  and  more  obvious  ones.  If  we  look  at  the  con- 
tour lines  of  the  fortifications  that  run  north  and  south  from 
the  sea  to  Noyon  we  shall  notice  a  large  westward  bulge  with 
Bapaume  and  Arras  at  its  eastern  extremities.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  pocket  of  the  kind  that  soldiers  call  a  salient.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  a  pocket  of  this  kind  that  projects  into  the 
enemy's  lines  can  be  attacked  not  only  from  the  front,  but 
also  from  its  two  sides,  and  that  therefore  it  is  particularly 
vulnerable.  Now  a  salient  may  have  many  advantages  if 
only  it  can  be  sustained  and  defended.  It  is  an  annoyance 
to  the  enemy  because,  if  it  is  strong  enough,  it  threatens  to 
pierce  his  lines,  and  also  because  he  dares  not  leave  it  in"  his 
rear.  But  a  salient  that  can  not  be  used  for  offensive  pur- 
poses, while  demanding  large  numbers  of  men  for  its  defense, 
becomes  a  dangerous  nuisance  to  its  owner,  since  it  can  not 
only  be  atttacked  from  its  three  exposed  sides,  but  it  can  be 
cut  off  and  assailed  also  from  the  rear  by  an  enemy  force  that 
is  strong  enough  to  envelope  it.  Now  the  Germans  certainly 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  this  particular  salient.  They  were 
not  strong  enough  to  use  it  as  a  lance  point  for  their  further 
advance,  and  it  became  a  positive  peril  to  them  as  soon  as 
the  British  forces  began  to  creep  toward  Bapaume,  and  so  to 
work  around  to  its  rear.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  that 
the  Germans  should  begin  an  evacuation  that  would  shorten 
their  line  and  therefore  economize  their  men?  Whether  the 
British  artillery  could  in  any  case  have  compelled  such  an 
evacuation  is  another  matter.  Probably  it  could,  but  much 
more  slowly.  If  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  held 
on  to  the  last  possible  moment,  that  they  were  actually  blasted 
from  their  trenches,  then  indeed  they  are  in  a  parlous  state, 
because  the  same  performance  can  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
But  the  retirement  was  certainly  an  orderly  one.  There  were 
very  few  captured  guns  or  prisoners,  while  the  reports  speak 
of  the  elaborate  care  taken  by  the  Germans  to  destroy  what- 
ever they  could  not  move.  Doubtless  the  fog  helped  them 
substantially,  but  it  is  no  small  feat  to  move  heavy  guns  with- 
out loss,  and  without  even  a  protecting  fire  from  the  rear, 
is  was  the  case  here.  

None  the  less  the  German  position  in  France  is  becoming 
increasingly  serious.  Indeed  there  are  portents  that  speak 
eloquently  of  something  like  desperation.  It  is  not  for  noth- 
ing that  every  German  statesman  says  that  his  country  is 
staking  everything  upon  her  submarine  campaign.  For  that  is 
what  she  is  doing.  If  Germany  can  not  hold  her  gains  at 
Verdun,  or  in  the  Champagne  district,  if  she  finds  it  neces- 
sary or  even  only  advisable,  to  withdraw  on  the  Ancre,  how 
can  she  expect  to  resist  an  offensive  anywhere  on  the  western 
front?  Whatever  importance  may  attach  to  the  salient  be- 
tween   Bapaume    and    Arras,    there    is    another    salient    of    far 


At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  on  Wednesday  comes  the 
news  of  a  still  further  German  retirement  to  the  west  of 
Bapaume,  which  is  now  within  two  miles  of  the  British  lines 
and  which  must  be  under  the  most  destructive  fire.  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  Bapaume  will  be  taken,  and  speedily,  and  with 
Bapaume  gone  we  may  expect  to  see  a  German  withdrawal 
on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  one  that  may  easily  include 
the  whole  of  the  Noyon  angle.  Nor  need  we  attach  much 
importance  to  Major  Moraht's  explanation  that  the  movement 
to  the  rear  is  intended  for  strategical  purposes.  Of  course 
it  is.  So  are  all  military  movements.  It  is  true  enough 
that  the  withdrawal  was  premeditated  and  orderly.  In  other 
words  it  was  not  a  rout  nor  anything  like  one.  None  the  less 
it  was  the  only  alternative  to  a  rout,  and  we  are  now 
likely  to  see  the  acceptance  of  that  same  alternative  else- 
where.   

There  is  a  popular  belief — one  might  almost  call  it  a  super- 
stition— that  Germany  has  always  some  scheme  of  almost 
superhuman  cleverness  ready  to  put  into  operation,  and  that 
we  must  constantly  be  on  the  watch  for  some  master  stroke 
of  strategy.  Perhaps  she  has  well  earned  that  reputation 
by  the  thoroughness  of  her  preparations,  by  her  admirable 
attention  to  detail,  and  by  her  general  concentration  upon 
the  art  of  war.  But  these  things  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
the  comprehensive  vision,  the  power  to  foresee  results,  that 
constitute  true  military  genius.  And  of  true  military  genius 
Germany  has  shown  hardly  any.  Her  western  successes  were 
due  to  her  men,  and  not  to  their  leaders.  She  has  won  in 
spite  of  her  generals.  Over  and  over  again,  and  particularly 
at  Verdun,  in  Roumania,  by  the  Zeppelin  campaign,  and  by 
her  submarine  war,  she  has  shown  an  invincible  determina- 
tion to  do  the  things  that  are  not  worth  doing,  in  the  con- 
fident certainty  that  they  will  produce  results  that  they  could 
not  conceivably  produce.  She  strikes  with  immense  force, 
not  so  much  that  she  may  overthrow  something  that  is  worth 
overthrowing,  but  rather  that  she  may  show  how  hard  she 
can  strike,  no  matter  if  it  be  only  at  a  stone  wall.  To  take 
Verdun  would  have  been  of  no  value  to  her,  but  to  try  to 
take  Verdun  and  to  fail  was  disastrous.  The  partial  con- 
quest of  Roumania  has  not  helped  her  in  the  least.  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  could  not  help  her.  She  has  simply  created 
another  battle  line  that  has  locked  up  an  army  and  brought 
it  to  a  futile  standstill.  The  Zeppelins  are  an  avowed  and 
confessed  failure,  as  all  the  aviating  world  knew  that  they 
must  be.  And  while  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  positively  of 
her  submarine  campaign,  it  has  at  least  had  the  effect  of 
sending  to  sea  a  number  of  American  ships  with  guns,  and 
with  orders  to  use  them  without  hesitation  or  parley.  All 
these  things  were  done  to  produce  a  psychological  effect,  in 
other  words  to  terrify.  But  real  generalship,  far-sighted  lead- 
ership, would  have  known  that  there  would  be,  and  could  be, 
no  psychological  effect,  no  terror  whatever,  either  in  Europe 
or  in  America.  

Therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  has 
something  "up  her  sleeve."  It  is  nearly  certain  that  she  has 
not,  at  least  nothing  that  can  change  the  military  situation. 
That  she  will  invade  Switzerland  is  nearly  unthinkable.  It  is 
not  quite  so  unthinkable  that  she  will  invade  Holland.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  points  where  she  may  strike  some  heavy 
blows,  but  if  they  are  to  have  any  real  chance  of  success  it 
will  be  by  incurring  the  most  deadly  dangers  elsewhere.  Her 
lines  are  too  long,  and  too  thinly  held,  to  permit  of  any  but 
the  most  transient  concentrations.  If  she  should  secure  a 
success  against  Russia  it  will  be  because  internal  conditions  in 
that  country  have  served  to  paralyze  the  Russian  armies,  as 
they  did  once  before.  But  that,  of  course,  is  outside  the 
scope   of   a   military   review. 


While  it  is  still  too  soon  to  speak  positively  of  the  sub- 
marine campaign  it  is  not  too  soon  to  recognize  that  the 
German  U  boats  during  the  first  month  of  their  "new"  cam- 
paign have  done  less  than  half  of  what  they  intended  to  do, 
and  asserted  that  they  could  do.  That  is  to  say  the} 
pected — or  said  that  they  expected — to  sink  a  milli 
a  month,  and  actually  they  have  sunk  less  than  hah"  n 
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tons.  But  we  have  still  another  evidence  of  relative  failure 
in  the  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
month  of  February.  The  exports  to  America  from  London 
during  that  month  were  actually  greater  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding February.  In  February.  1917.  the  exports  from  London 
to  America  were  valued  at  $14,061,276  against  a  value  of 
$12,231,166  in  February  of  1916,  an  increase  of  $1,690,110. 
The  Allied  authorities  seem  now  to  have  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  daily  bulletins  of  shipping  losses,  and  to  issue  a 
general  weekly  statement  in  their  place.  There  may  be  good 
reasons  for  this,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  policy  of  doubtful  wis- 
dom. Various  lists  have  been  published  from  German  sources, 
but  it  is  significant  that  these  lists  usually  omit  the  dates  of 
the  various  sinkings,  and  without  the  dates  they  are  prac- 
tically useless  in  assessing  the  results  of  the  campaign,  since 
we   do   not   know   the   periods  that   are   covered. 


SENTIMENT  AT  THE  EAST. 


Hon.  Francis  B.  Loomis  on    Conditions    at  Washington  and 
Elsewhere. 


That  popular  elation  in  Germany  is  at  least  premature 
is  shown  by  the  warning  issued  by  Captain  Fersius,  the  able 
German  expert  on  naval  affairs.  Captain  Fersius  foresees 
the  inevitable  public  disappointment  at  U-hoal  performances, 
and  strives  to  mitigate  it.  He  says  nothisg  about  the  starv- 
ing of  Great  Britain,  and  does  not  seem  even  to  consider 
it  as  one  of  the  German  aims,  which  are  "to  impede  the  pro- 
visoning  of  the  British  Isles,  the  sending  of  military  supplies, 
materials,  and  other  requirements."  To  impede  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  to  prevent  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  terms  must  have  a  somewhat  chilling 
effect  upon  public  fervor.  Captain  Persins  also  believes — 
as  of  course  is  obvious — that  Lloyd-George's  alarmist  speech 
was  purposely  gloomy  in  order  to  promote  frugality  at  home, 
and  he  finally  warns  his  readers  that  "we  must  have  patience ; 
must  not  assume  that  the  goal  is  attainable  in  a  few  months. 
By  excessive  expectation  we  should  only  depreciate  the  work 
of  the  submarines."  

Captain  Persius  is,  of  course,  right.  The  German  authori- 
ties know  the  exact  extent  of  the  Allied  shipping,  and  they 
must    also    be    aware    of    the    effectiveness    with    which    it    is 


Mr.  Francis  B.  Loomis  of  Burlingame,  who  has  spent 
the  major  part  of  the  winter  at  Washington,  returned 
home  early  in  the  week.  Questioned  with  respect  to 
his  observations  at  the  capital,  Mr.  Loomis  said: 

"The  outstanding  and  pervasive  feature  of  the  present  crisis 
in  that  great  section  extending  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  deep  and  solemn  concern  respecting 
the  immediate  future  of  the  United  States.     The  people  in  the 


that  at  either  the  extra  session  of  Congress  or  at  some  time 
during  the  next  regular  session  a  law  establishing  universal 
military  training  will  be  adopted.  There  is  going  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  talk  before  this  is  done,  but  the  crushing  logic  of  events 
is  going  to  bring  it  about. 

•'The  theme  of  preparedness,  of  which  of  course  compulsory 
training  is  a  large  factor,  has  been  running  through  a  great 
deal  of  the  debate  in  Congress  this  year,  and  it  is  plainly 
apparent  that  the  efforts  of  the  pacifists  are  becoming  all  the 
while  feebler  and  less  effective. 

"The  only  doubts  one  hears  expressed  are  with  reference  to 
what  is  called  the  Western  country.  The  rest  of  the  country 
is  praying  to  hear  from  the  Middle  West  some  other  voice 
than  the  voice  of  Bryan.  There  is  very  considerable  appre- 
hension.    The  government,  of  course,  is  in  a  serious  and  re- 


guarded.      They    never   supposed    for   one    moment    that    they  ,  ^   of   [he   Mississippi   River  and   whicn   is   spreading  slowly 


Eastern  half  of  the  country,  both  north  and   south,   are  now 

poignantly  aware  that  something  of  a  very  serious  nature  is  sponsible  position.  It  wants  to  avert  war  as  all  good  citizens 
impending  and  is  likely  to  develop  within  the  next  few  months 
or  possibly  within  the  next  few  weeks.  One  result  of  this 
condition  is  the  earnestness  with  which  people  are  consider- 
ing our  relation  to  the  international  situation.  Another  result 
of  the  almost  painful  focusing  of  public  attention  upon  the 
possibility  of  entering  into  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  has 
been  a  very  marked  growth  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  there  have  been  noisy  and  tumultuous 
demonstrations,  but  on  the  other  hand  something  deeper  and 
better  is  clearly  manifest. 

"There  is  everywhere  evident  a  quiet  determination  to  stand 
by  the  Fresident  in  any  determined  effort  which  he  may  think 
it  wise  to  make  looking  to  the  protection  of  American  lives 
and  property  on  the  high  seas  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
intolerable  conditions  which  Germany  has  forced  upon  this 
country.  Our  ports  for  the  last  month  and  a  half  have  been 
practically  sealed,  and  at  great  hardship  and  loss  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Food  prices  have  been  mounting 
steadily  and  all  other  commodities  increasing  in  price  in  an 
unreasonable  way.  The  freight  question  brought  about  by  the 
impossibility  of  discharging  merchandise  from  cars  into  the 
overcrowded  warehouses  at  ports  is  producing  a  situation 
which   is  being  very   keenly   felt   in   all   parts  of  the   country 


could  blockade  the  Allied  coasts,  and  their  extravagant  fore 
casts  were  intended,  like  Lloyd-George's  speech,  for  home 
consumption.  None  the  less  they  had  definite  aims,  and  they 
were  not  wholly  unreasonable  ones.  They  were  directed  far 
less  to  the  cutting  off  of  Great  Britain's  food  supplies  than  to 
impeding  the  supplies  of  coal  and  munitions  to  Russia,  Italy, 
and  France.  The  coal  mines  of  France  and  Belgium  are 
mainly  in  German  hands,  and  France  is  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent in  this  respect  upon  Great  Britain.  A  ship  bound 
from  England  to  France  or  Russia  is  valued  by  the  subma- 
rine commander  far  more  highly  than  one  destined  for  a 
British  port.  There  is  not  much  chance  to  starve  Great 
Britain,  but  a  project  to  cut  off  the  munition  supply  to  France 
and  Italy  and  Russia  would  seem  far  more  promising. 


And  of  course  there  is  still  another  hope  in  the  official  Ger- 
man mind,  and  one  that  it  is  far  less  likely  to  divulge.  By 
flinging  the  submarine  menace  far  and  wide  over  the  ocean  it 
was  expected  to  scatter  the  immense  naval  force  that  now 
constitutes  the  blockade  of  Germany,  and  the  chain  that  binds 
the  German  navy  to  its  ports.  The  task  of  watching  the  North 
Sea  against  German  raiders  is  one  that  is  largely  entrusted 
to  the  mosquito  fleet  of  gunboats,  and  destroyers,  and  trawlers, 
and  motor-boats,  who  would  promptly  signal  a  suspicious  or 
hostile  movement  and  bring  the  heavy  ships'  upon  the  scene. 
And  these  are  precisely  the  craft  that  must  be  used  in  hunting 
the  submarine  from  the  ocean  lanes.  We  hear  very  little 
about  the  Germr.r  navy,  but  we  need  net  doubt  that  the  hope 
of  throwing  it  through  some  joint  in  the  British  naval  armor 
is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  German  admiralty.  And 
such  a  joint  might  easily  become  apparent  if  the  submarine 
danger  should  demand  a  dispersal  or  even  a  weakening  in  the 
fleet  of  patrols  that  are  now  so  ceaselessly  watchful  against 
an  excursion  of  the  German  navy  from  Kiel.  Of  course  there 
will  be  such  an  excursion.     We  need  have  no  doubt  of  that. 


It  may  be  permissible  to  point  once  more  to  the  vital  na- 
ture of  the  operations  in  Asia  Minor.  Bagdad  has  fallen, 
and  the  Arab  tribesmen  in  immense  numbers  have  taken 
the  field  against  Turkey,  and  are  proving  of  incalculable 
assistance  to  the  British  forces  that  are  moving  northward, 
and  to  the  Russian  army  that  is  now  moving  southward.  If 
this  were  the  time  or  the  place  for  such  a  purpose  it  would  be 
easy  to  picture  the  almost  incredible  change  that  has  snatched 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Mohammedan  world  from  ihe  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  placed  it  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  those  portentous 
events  that  seem  to  re-group  the  human  forces  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  an  uprising  by  the  Mohammedans  of  India  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  we  find  an  insolent  repudia- 
tion of  that  leadership,  but  by  what  process  of  political  leger- 
demain we  may  have  to  wait  for  years  before  we  know.  Then 
came  the  revolt  of  the  Arabs  of  Mecca,  and  the  snatching  of 
this  Mohammedan  holy  of  holies  from  the  hands  of  the 
doomed  Sultan.  To  hold  Mecca  is  to  hold  the  Mohammedan 
world,  and  so  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  fierce 
tribesmen  of  Asia  Minor  are  making  smooth  the  path  for 
the  enemies  of  Turkey,  and  aiding  them  to  overthrow  the 
discredited  religious  regime  of  Constantinople.  And  the  pe- 
cvUar  irony  of  'he  situation  is  the  fact  that  this  tremendous 
iiohammedan  revolt  is  in  resentment  against  that  very  al- 
liance with  Germany — a  Christian  power — by  which  it  was 
ioped  to  invoke  the  Moslems  of  the  world  in  support  of 
4he  Central  Empires.  And.  once  more,  it  may  be  said  that 
i-  was  known  to  the  whole  world  that  such  an  affront  to  the 
Mohammedan  conscience  would  not  be  condoned. 
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and  surely  westward.  The  freight  question  with  its  attendant 
hardships  is  the  best  object  lesson  the  people  of  the  Middle 
West  have  had  for  some  time,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  home 
to  them  some  of  the  inconveniences  which  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope has  for  a  long  while  caused  to  those  of  our  fellow-citizens 
living  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  people  of  the  Middle 
West  are  learning  that  after  all  they  are  not  a  distinct  sepa- 
rate community  which  can  live  in  peace  and  prosperity  and 
ease  while  the  rest  of  the  country  suffers.  They  are  learning 
that  if  business  and  freight  traffic  in  the  East  are  paralyzed 
the  effect  on  hogs  and  corn  and  the  farmer's  peace  of  mind 
is  going  to  be  enormously  disturbing. 

"What   is    being   done    in   the    way    of    preparedness?''    was 
asked.     "There  has  been,"  was  the  answer,  "a  great  deal  of 
talk    and   discussion    on    the    subject    of    preparedness    within 
the  last  two  years,   and  notwithstanding  the  effort  that  has 
been  put  forth  the  country  has  responded  very  slowly  to  the 
endeavors   to   arouse   interest   in    a   subject   which   should  pri-  ! 
marily    and   easily    interest    every    one.      In    spite    of   all   that 
has  been  done,  and  notwithstanding  the  huge  appropriations 
which  have  recently  been  made  for  the  navy,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  in  as  helpless  a  condition  as  we  have  been  at  any 
time  in  the  last  decade,   and  if  we  should  get  into  war  with 
any  country-  which   desired   to   make   an   attack   on  us  and  to 
invade   our   shores,    and   that  had  the   strength   to   justify   the 
attempt,  there  is  nothing  that  could  save  us  from  humiliation 
and  defeat.     We  would  be  worse  off  than  England  was  .at  the 
outbreak  of  this  war,  because  our  navy  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to   give  us  control   of  the   sea  or   even   adequately  to   protect 
our  shore  lines  and  the  Panama  Canal.     We  have  authorized 
the   building  of   many  vessels,   but  it  will   take   two   or   three 
years    to   construct    them    and   to   get   them    into    commission. 
We  have  not  sufficient  sailors  to  man  them  if  they  were  ready 
to   put   in  commission   today   nor   enough   cannon   or  artillery 
with  which  to  equip  them.     As  far  as  the  army  is  concerned, 
we  have  nothing  but  a  very  small  nucleus.     If  we  were  able 
to   put  half  a  million  men,  or  half  that  number,  under  arms 
in  ninety   days   we  would  not  be   able   to   provide   them  with 
officers   nor   with   clothing.      The  demonstrated   failure  of   the 
National   Guard  as   a  defense  upon  which  to  rely  in  time   of 
international  crisis  was  of  course  shown  in  the  recent  Mexi- 
can  expedition.      In   the   opinion   of   most   thoughtful   men    of 
all  classes  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to   do  but  to  provide 
for    universal   military    training.      This   is    the    just    and    fair 
thing.      The   National   Guard   service  as  a  weapon  of  defense 
can    never   be    satisfactory,    because    it    is    not    reasonable    to 
expect   100,000  or  200,000  men  to  bear  in  the  beginning  all 
the  expense  and  brunt  of  fighting.     There  is  no  reason  why 
the  men  in  the  National  Guard  should  give  up  their  positions 
by  going  to  Mexico  or  elsewhere  while  the  great  body  of  their 
fellow-citizens    remain   at   home   giving   their   time   to   gainful 
pursuits.     There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  argument  against 
universal  training.     This  service  would  make  its  demands  upon 
all ;   the  rich  man's  son  and  the  poor  man's  son  would  have 
to  give  equal  time  and  equal  service.     It  is  proposed  by  the 
General  Staff  plan  that  this  service  shall  continue  for  a  period 
of   one  year.     This  is  not   excessive.      It   would  doubtless  be 
impossible  to  get  satisfactory-  results  in  a  shorter  rime,  though 
the    Chamberlin    bill    introduced    in    the    Senate    proposes    six 
months^     That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detail  and  expediency. 
The  main  thing  is  to  have  the  system  adopted.     It  is  rather 
an  inspiring  and  hopeful  sign  that  most  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  this  system  are  people  who   have  sons  who   would 
be  called  to  the  colors.     The  sentiment  in  favor  of  universal 
military   training   has   been   growing   very   rapidly    during   the 
last   three  or  four  months,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 


do  just  as  long  as  it  can  honorably  and  safely  be  avoided. 
It  is  calling  on  the  people,  not  only  for  support  in  what  it 
does,  but  to  actively  assist  it  in  many  other  ways.  So  far 
as  the  Pacific  Coast  is  concerned,  I  am  informed  by  those 
high  in  authority  that  it  is  their  chief  desire  that  the  people 
here  shall  sharply  realize  that  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
them  and  that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  avoid  just  so  far 
as  they  honorably  can  the  doing  of  anything  or  the  saying 
of  anything  which  shall  tend  to  complicate  or  embarrass  our 
relations  with  any  foreign  country  which  is  a  potential 
enemy.  We  are  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Japan,  and  the 
government  of  that  country  for  fifty  years  has  never  deviated 
from  its  policy  of  friendship  and  good-will  with  respect  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  desire  that  those  relations  shall 
be  maintained.  Neither  the  government  of  the  United  States 
nor  the  people  in  the  East  want  an  Oriental  invasion  or  free 
immigration  from  that  quarter,  but  they  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  present  status  of  the  Oriental  question  is  fairly 
satisfactory  and  think  that  under  existing  conditions  nothing 
should  be  done  to  disturb  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
government  practically  brought  all  the  influence  it  could  to 
bear  upon  the  legislatures  of  Oregon  and  Idaho  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  prevent  their  passing  laws  which  really  are  not  needed 
at  the  present  time  and  which  might  have  become  a  source 
of  offense  to  one  of  our  powerful  neighbors  in  the  Orient. 
There  is  every  good  reason,  both  of  a  sentimental  and  com- 
mercial character,  for  us  to  want  to  preserve  friendly  rela- 
tions with  China  and  Japan,  and  it  is  thought  in  Washington 
that  we  should  be  able  to  make  some  small  sacrifice  of  in- 
terest and  prejudice  from  time  to  time  rather  than  to  put 
into  jeopardy  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  No  gov- 
ernment on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
record  of  which  I  speak  with  personal  knowledge,  has  ever 
dealt  more  honorably  or  openly  or  fairly  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U'nited  States  than  that  of  Japan.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  government  of  Japan  has  its  own  delicate, 
difficult,  and  embarrassing  problems  to  deal  with.  The  radi- 
cal movement  which  has  swept  through  the  world  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  made  itself  felt  in  Japan,  and  there  is  a 
jingo  party  there  which  is  only  too  glad  to  try  to  make  capital 
against  the  government  by  charging  that  it  does  not  defend 
properly  the  rights,  the  prestige,  and  the  dignity  of  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  in  foreign  lands.  Our  people  in  discussing  for- 
eign affairs  are  sometimes  prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
internal  political  conditions  in  foreign  countries  are  just  as 
embarrassing  and  hard  to  deal  with  as  they  are  in  this 
country. 

"I   left   Washington   the  night  before  Congress  closed.      Re- 
publican senators  had  reached  the  conviction  that  it  was  their 
patriotic  duty  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  insist  upon 
an  extra  session  of  Congress.     They  would  have  done  this  by 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills  had  it  been 
necessary.    Their  belief  is  that  as  we  are  face  to  face  with  an 
international    crisis   which    in   all   probability   means   war   and 
that  as  they  had  been  called  upon  to  give  great  powers  to  the 
President  that  they  ought  to  be  in  Washington  to  advise  with 
him,  to  assist  him,  and  to  share  his  responsibility-.     Congress 
will  meet  in  special  session  on  the  16th  of  April  and  the  im-  i 
mediate  question  will  be  the  organization  of  the  House.     Re- 
publicans have  one  more  member  on  the   face  of  the  returns  ■ 
than   the    Democrats,    and   there    are   six   or   seven   irregulars,  \ 
radicals,  progressives,  socialists,  men  who  belong  to  no  party  I 
which  has  a  large  representation  in  Congress.     The  fight  over 
the  organization  of  the  House,  which  means  the  selection  of 
the  Speaker  and  the  appointment  of  the  important  committees,  ; 
may   be   prolonged   and   bitter.      The   contest    on    organization 
has  been  known  to  last  for  six  or  eight  weeks.     It  has  been  I 
suggested  that  this  may  be  avoided  by  a  coalition  organiza- 
tion,   that    is  to    say   a   division   of   the    important   committee 
chairmanships    among    the    Republicans    and    Democrats    and  | 
the    reelection    of   Mr.    Clark    as    Speaker.      There   is   a   great 
deal  to  commend  this  suggestion  and  it  is  being  given  serious  i 
consideration.      If  it  were  carried  out  one  condition  that  the  I 
Republicans  would  insist  upon  would  be  the  election  of  Julius  | 
Kahn  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
Not  to   insist  upon  this  would  be   equivalent  to   displaying  a 
lack  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.     Mr.  Kahn 
is  by  common  consent   the   most  efficient   and  thoroughly   ex- 
perienced man  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  committee.     He  is  at 
present  the  Republican  ranking  member  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, and  it  would  be  a  grave  loss  to  the  country  if  it  were 
to  be  without  his  services  at  this  time. 

"The  Eastern  half  is  sober-mindedly  contemplating  our 
emergence  into  a  state  of  war  within  a  very  short  time,  and  it 
expects,  I  am  sure,  that  the  rest  of  the  country  will  not  be 
behind  it  in  responding  in  all  seriousness  to  the  patriotic  needs 
and  duties  of  the  hour.  We  are  living  through  one  of  the 
world's  most  salient  and  revolutionary  epochs.  And  it  be- 
hooves every  one  to  face  the  situation  earnestly  and  seriously 
and  to  prepare  itself  for  the  gravest  responsibilities." 


March  \7,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


loo 


WHAT  COULD  AN  ENEMY  DO  ? 


Admiral    Peary    and    Other    Authorities    Sound    a    Needed 
Word  of  Warning. 


In  what  way  could  America  actually  engage  in  war 
with  a  European  power  during  the  present  struggle  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic?  Could  she  come  into 
physical  contact  with  such  an  enemy,  and,  if  so,  how? 
Or  would  the  extent  of  her  participation  be  confined 
to  supplies  of  money  and  munitions  and  the  moral  en- 
couragement that  such  participation  would  necessarily 
bring  to  her  European  allies  ? 

One  hears  questions  such  as  these  upon  every  hand, 
and  they  are  usually  put  with  an  almost  sublime  un- 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  another  question  far 
more  vital  and  far  more  disquieting.  Suppose  we  were 
to  ask  ourselves,  not  what  America  could  do  to  an 
enemy,  but  what  an  enemy  could  do  to  America.  The 
shoes  seems  then  to  be  transferred  to  the  other  foot. 

But  this  is  actually  the  question  that  is  being  faced 
by  the  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  the  defense 
of  America.  And  they  do  not  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
a  purely  academic  question  or  one  for  merely  theo- 
retical debate.  For  example,  Admiral  Peary  tells  us 
that  within  three  weeks  of  a  declaration  of  war  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  European  enemy  completely  to  de- 
stroy New  York,  Washington,  or  any  of  the  coast  cities 
by  an  attack  with  incendiary  bombs  thrown  from  aero- 
planes. 

The  average  citizen  rubs  his  eyes  with  amazement. 
He  thinks  he  knows  all  about  aeroplanes.  He  has  seen 
them  upon  more  than  one  occasion.  He  is  also  under 
the  conviction  that  the  aeroplane  was  invented  and 
perfected  in  America  and  that  whatever  other  nations 
may  have  done  in  the  aviation  field  is  but  a  pale  and 
ineffective  imitation  of  American  achievements.  He 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  American  aviation  is  in  its 
infantile  stages,  and  that  most  of  the  nations  now7  at 
war  in  Europe  would  look  upon  it  with  amused  de- 
rision. He  finds  it  equally  hard  to  believe  that  enemy 
aeroplanes  could  easily  reach  America  and  that  we 
have  practically  few  devices  for  self-defense  against 
them. 

None  the  less  Admiral  Peary  seems  to  be  right.  At 
least  he  remains  uncontradicted.  The  New  York  Sun 
quotes  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  O.  Squier  of  the 
aviation  section  of  the  American  army,  who  says: 

The  flying  movement  abroad  is  simply  prodigious.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  most  thrilling  thing  to  watch  them  in  action ;  in  fact, 
there  is  ho  use  reading  novels  any  more  :  real  life  is  more 
interesting;  it  is  simply  wonderful  to  see  them. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  the  enemy  aeroplane 
approach  within  flight  distance  of  American  shores? 
Quite  easily,  as  military  feats  go  nowadays.  The  aero- 
plane can  be  projected  into  the  air  from  a  ship.  It 
can  be  carried  upon  a  gunboat  and  even  upon  a  sub- 
marine. If  the  unarmed  Deutschland  could  evade  the 
blockading  patrols  and  deliver  her  cargo  at  Xew  York 
why  could  not  an  armed  Deittschland,  armed  with 
bombs  and  aeroplanes,  make  the  same  voyage  with  the 
same  facility?  Of  course  she  could.  She  would  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  dangers.  Cela  va  sans  dire.  But 
that  is  war.  The  seaplane  can  not  only  be  projected 
from  a  floating  platform,  but  she  can  also  squat  upon 
the  water  like  a  duck  and  so  be  recovered  by  her 
"mother"  as  soon  as  her  offensive  errand  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

But  there  is  further  confirmation  of  Admiral  Peary's 
prognostication.  The  Sun  quotes  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee  on  national  pre- 
paredness, and  Mr.  Wood  says : 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  Rear-Admiral  Peary's  view 
of  our  situation,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  American  people 
and  the  proper  authorities  will  be  promptly  aroused  to  the 
gravity  of  our  predicament,   for  such  in  truth  it  is. 

The  world  has  hitherto  fought  ail  of  its  battles  with  two 
forces,  a  sea  force  and  a  land  force,  each  limited  to  its  re- 
stricted medium.  Now  air  power  has  been  introduced  as  a 
aew  force  in  military  affairs,  and  therefore  we  have  today 
ivailable  three  arms  of  offense  and  defense,  the  army,  the 
sea  navy,   and  the  air  fleet. 

The  air  navy  is  destined  to  be  greater  than  either  of  the 
)ther  forces  in  its  effect  on  warfare  because  it  has  no  arrest- 
ng  barriers.  It  knows  neither  coasts  nor  obstructions  and 
las  no  need  of  channels  or  ports  in  the  ordinarily  accepted 
tnder  standing  of  these  terms.  Even"  city  on  the  earth's  sur- 
ace  is  open  to  attack  by  an  air  fleet,  and  so,  too,  is  every 
hip  that  moves  upon  the  sea.  Air  power,  therefore,  becomes 
universally  applicable  force. 

The  next  question  is,  Can  an  air  navy  be  created  which  is 
easonably  safe  from  attack  below  and  which  can  transport 
reat  bodies  of  men  and  quantities  of  high  explosives?  This 
ar  has  proved  two  things  which  before  its  outbreak  were 
ecidedly  conjectural.  First,  that  air  power  is  the  master 
f  strategy ;  and,  second,  that  the  high  explosive  has  taken 
ie  place  of  physical  exertion  on  the  part  of  men  bent  upon 
estroying  other  men  or  property. 

The  war  has  also  brought  out  the  practicability  of  carrying 
oft  many  men  and  great  quantities  of  high  explosives.  Only 
ie  other  day  in  England  an  aeroplane  is  said  to  have  risen 
1  a  height  of  7000  feet  with  twenty  passengers  aboard.  This 
is  not  astonished  us  because  feats  almost  identical  in  dif- 
nilty  had  already  been  accomplished.  We  know  that  Zep- 
:lins  have  been  able  to  transport  something  less  than  fifty 
en  besides  sustaining  a  great  weight  of  high  explosives. 
!  We  must  remember  that  the  dirigible  is  only  sixteen  years 
d,  having  first  been  used  by  Santos-Duinont  in  1900.  and 
at  the  aeroplane  was  first  seen  in  public  but  nine  years  ago. 
svertheless  aircraft  of  these  types  have  since  been  so  far  de- 
loped  that  they  have  revolutionized  the  art  of  war. 
All  surprises  ashore  have  ceased,  and  on  the  sea,  when 
fScient  dirigibles  have  been  produced  by  any  navy,  that 
vy  will  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  an  unex- 
cted  or  sudden  attack. 


We  who  have  been  working  in  the  aeronautical  field  from 
the  beginning,  and  believe  ourselves  competent  to  speak,  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  vast  bodies 
of  men,  constituting  an  army,  will  be  transported,  not  by 
Zeppelins,  but  by  aeroplanes,  at  comparatively  insignificant 
cost,  over  great  distances,  at  enormous  speed,  and  despite  ter- 
restrial  obstacles. 

One  need  only  conceive  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  of  the  new 
British  planes,  each  carrying  twenty  men,  to  picture  what  it 
may  be  possible  to  do  with  20,000  armed  men  in  making  a 
surprise  attack  upon  a  point  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a 
base.  Such  machines  being  capable  of  eighty  miles  an  hour 
indicate  the  practicability  of  celerity  in  the  transportation  of 
troops  undreamed  of  heretofore.  Today  the  slowest  troop 
transportation  is  upon  land,  and  the  most  rapid  is  by  water ; 
but  where  troops  afloat  can  be  moved  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
sea  miles  an  hour,  through  the  air  they  can  be  carried  easily 
at  five  times  that  speed. 

I  am  trying  to  give  a  picture  of  the  near  future  with  my 
feet  firmly  set  upon  the  ground  of  established  facts.  Europe 
until  now  has  not  been  able  to  do  this  thing  simply  because 
the  battling  countries  have  been  too  much  engaged  with  the 
exigencies  of  actual  strife.  But  the  moment  they  can  settle 
down  intensively  to  development,  profiting  by  the  vast  experi- 
ence of  war,  the  world  will  be  suddenly  brought  face  to  face 
with  the   marvelous   made   commonplace. 

The  air  holds  for  us  in  the  United  States  a  nearer  menace 
than  this,  however.  It  is  not  large  numbers  of  fighting  men 
delivered  upon  our  shores  by  way  of  the  air  that  we  need 
most  to  fear,  but  rather  great  quantities  of  high  explosives 
rained  down  upon  our  cities,  fortifications,  and  other  positions 
vital   to   our  national   well-being. 

We  have  nothing  in  this  country,  even  in  primitive  form, 
which  might  justly  be  called  a  system  of  air  defense.  We 
have  neither  anti-aircraft  guns  nor  means  for  detecting  the 
approach  of  hostile  air  fleets.  We  have  neither  the  aircraft 
to  resist  a  bombing  force  nor  qualified  pilots  to  manage  the 
aeroplanes  if  the  latter  were  at  once  available. 

Any  power  that  is  our  master  at  sea  will  be  able  not  only 
to  blockade  our  coasts,  destroy  our  commerce,  and,  if  it 
wishes,  bombard  our  coast  towns,  many  of  which,  like  Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  are  wholly  undefended — but  it  can  send 
from  its  ships  large  fleets  of  aeroplanes  bearing  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  high  explosives,  with  which  it  will  be  able 
to  damage  at  will  our  cities  even  at  considerable  distances 
inland. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the 
commander  of  a  foreign  fleet,  lying  off  our  shores,  to  destroy 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  he  could  do  so  easily  and  with 
absolute  certainty  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arriving 
upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Therefore  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  no  coastal  city  is  safe  today  unless  we  are  sup- 
plied with  great  numbers  of  aeroplanes,  a  large  corps  of 
thoroughly  trained  pilots,  anti-aircraft  guns  and  apparatus,  and 
men  familiar  with  their  use. 

To  the  question,  Are  not  the  army  and  navy  today  de- 
veloping these  instrumentalities  of  protection?  I  unhesitatingly 
reply  that  both  together  are  not  doing  one-hundredth  part  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  at  once  if  we  are  able  to  be  made 
safe  against  an  inland  aerial  invasion  carried  out  from  a 
hostile  fleet  off  our  shores. 

Another  matter  of  vast  importance  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly  by  the  American  people  if  they  are  to  survive  as 
an  equal  and  an  independent  world  power.  We  have  now 
three  masters  upon  the  sea :  the  British  are  wholly  our  mas- 
ters, the  Germans,  if  it  were  not  for  the  British  fleet,  would 
be  our  masters,  and  the  Japanese  in  the  west  are  our  masters 
upon  the  Pacific.  Situated  as  we  are  with  three  masters  at 
sea  we  can  neither  command  others  nor  disobey  them,  and 
so  long  as  we  tolerate  this  dominance  we  shall  be  compelled, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Menken,  "to  navigate  by  order  of  Ger- 
many and  to  legislate  by  order  of  Japan." 

Mr.  Wood  says  that  we  ought  to  have  the  whole 
mechanism  of  air  defense,  including  aeroplanes,  search- 
lights, guns,  and  listening  apparatus.  But  we  have 
nothing,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  we  do  not  know 
that  we  have  nothing.  We  are  rather  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  we  have  everything: 

Think  of  the  wonderful  mark  this  city  would  offer  to 
bombing  squadrons!  Where  are  our  defending  air-planes? 
Where  are  our  anti-aircraft  guns  ?  Where  are  our  protecting 
searchlights  ?  Where  are  our  listening  apparatus  ?  And  where 
are  our  air  pilots,  our  gun-pointers,  and  the  many  other 
skilled   men   needed  for   this   many-sided   service? 

No  wonder,  then,  Rear-Admiral  Peary  has  predicted  dire 
things.  If  the  German  fleet  were  free  today  in  less  than 
three  weeks  this  city  or  any  seaboard  port  could  be  bom- 
barded and  set  on  fire,  and  industrial  centres  hundreds  of 
miles  inland  could  be  raided  and  set  aflame.  Don't  let  us 
lose  sight  for  one  moment  of  this  perilous  fact:  The  aerial 
defenses  that  we  need  could  not  be  provided  within  less  than 
two  years  even  were  they  begun  at  once  and  pushed  with  the 
utmost  concentration  of  effort! 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  what  may  happen  to  us ;  of  our  in- 
ability to  resist ;  and  of  the  almost  hopeless  folly  of  our 
people  that  makes  me  heartsick.  Look  down  that  long  vista 
of  towering  buildings,  monuments  to  industrial  wealth  and 
manifold  human  activities,  and  then  look  up  to  the  sky- 
through  which  a  foe  may  sweep  unmolested  down  upon  that 
prize  !     Do  you  wonder  I  say  our  people  are  heedless  ? 

How  many  times  since  the  world  war  began  have  we 
shrugged  our  shoulders  at  Great  Britain's  insularity,  self- 
satisfied  conservatism,  and  stubborn  faith  in  her  self-suf- 
ficiency? And  yet  she  was  confronted  well-nigh  without 
warning  with  a  staggering  situation.  We  have  had  two  years 
and  more  in  which  to  profit  by  her  predicament.  What  have 
we  done  to  make  ourselves  ready  for  the  day  that  most  of  us 
feel  to  be  inevitable  even  though  we  may  regret  the  fact? 
We  have  blindfolded  ourselves  here  upon  the  ground,  and 
we  are  absolutely  blind  aloft ! 

Admiral  Peary  recommends  the  establishment  of  an 
aeronautical  department  independent  of  both  army  and 
navy,  as  well  as  a  universal  system  of  training,  and 
he  reiterates  his  warning  of  the  dangers  that  may 
come  upon  us  from  the  air : 

From  four  to  six  of  the  foreign  powers  have  the  machines, 
the  men,  and  the  equipment  which  would  enable  any  one  of 
them  by  issuing  an  order  today  to  destroy  Washington  or 
any  of  "our  great  coastal  cities  from  the  air  in  a  single  night 
three  weeks  from  now.  Do  not  call  me  an  alarmist.  We 
haven't  any  air-craft  or  guns  to  protect  ourselves  against  de- 
struction. We  should  be  just  as  helpless  as  London  was 
when  those  terrible  visitors  arrived  from  Mars  in  the  Wells 
story. 

What  shall  we  do  if  we  find  ourselves  antagonized  by  a 
nation  possessing  such  power  as  this?  The  Atlantic  would  be 
no  barrier  to  an  attack.  Have  we  the  submarines  or  the 
destroyers  to   cope   successfully   with   such  a   menace? 

Hydroaeroplanes  would  be  the  quickest  and  cheapest  anti- 
dote for  that  menace.     They  have  a  speed  three  limes  that  of 


the  fastest  destroyer.     The  hydroaeroplane  can  detect  a  sub- 
marine which  is  absolutely  invisible  to  any  surface  craft. 

The  people  of  America,  says  the  admiral,  were  sur- 
prised when  the  Deutschland  arrived  and  when  the 
l'~53  ran  up  to  Xewport.  "yet  we  may  within  thirty 
days  receive  a  hundredfold  greater  shock  from  the  air, 
with  ourselves  as  victims." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Frances  Axtell  of  Bellingham  Bay,  Washington, 
who  has  been  named  by  the  President  for  member  of 
the  YVorkingmen's  Compensation  Board,  earned  her 
place  by  the  hard  work  she  did  in  the  Washington  legis- 
lature toward  obtaining  minimum  wage  legislation  for 
women. 

King  Alfonso  has  made  the  idea  of  alleviation  his 
first  concern  in  the  relations  of  Spain  with  belligerents, 
and  is  credited  with  a  curious  genius  for  discerning 
important  human  needs.  He  has  decided  that  his  spe- 
cial work  should  be  the  mitigation  of  the  anxieties  of 
people  whose  relatives  in  the  war  figure  in  the  long  list 
of  those  "missing."  A  very  large  staff  is  employed  un- 
der the  king's  supervision  in  setting  on  foot  inquiries 
to  discover  missing  soldiers  of  all  the  belligerent  na- 
tions, quite  irrespective  of  the  side  on  which  they  may 
be  fighting. 

Princess  Der  Ling,  a  brilliant  Chinese  noblewoman 
and  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  late  dowager  empress,  is  at 
present  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  American  social  and  educational  cus- 
toms. The  princess  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  advance- 
ment of  woman  in  the  ancient  and  tradition-bound  coun- 
try of  her  birth,  and  is  an  author.  She  has  written, 
in  a  book  entitled  "Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City," 
valuable  impressions  of  Chinese  imperial  life,  so  dif- 
ficult of  access  for  common  mortals  in  the  old  days  of 
the  empire.  She  was  educated  in  Paris  while  her  father 
was  Chinese  minister  to  France,  and  has  all  the  culture 
of  the  Western  woman  in  addition  to  the  daintiness 
and  picturesqueness  of  the  Eastern. 

Sir  Hugh  Graham,  editor  of  the  Montreal  Daily  Star, 
who  was  knighted  in  1908,  and  who  has  recently  been 
further  honored  by  his  promotion  to  the  upper  house 
of  the  British  Parliament,  is  the  first  native  Canadian 
to  get  a  coronet.  For  many  years  the  influence  and 
power  of  Graham  have  been  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  closer  imperial  ties,  with  the  idea  of  creating  a  per- 
manent round-the-world  British  democracy,  in  which 
Canada  should  play  a  prominent  part.  In  1899  he  prac- 
tically forced  the  Canadian  government  to  send  an 
army  to  South  Africa;  he  inaugurated  the  Canadian 
policy  of  naval  assistance,  and  his  papers  have  for  years 
urged  the  need  of  preparation  for  the  German  menace. 

Sergio  Osmena,  the  brilliant  forty-year-old  Speaker 
of  the  Philippine  assembly,  has  declined  the  suggestion 
that  he  assume  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  interior  in 
the  proposed  new  council  of  state  in  the  Islands.  It 
had  been  hoped  to  make  his  position  as  secretary  of 
the  interior,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  lower  house, 
analagous  to  that  of  the  British  premier.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  premier,  it  is  declared  that  it  must  be  Osmena, 
as  he  is  not  alone  Speaker  of  the  house,  but  president 
of  the  Nationalist  party,  the  predominant  political  group 
in  the  Islands.  Friends  of  Osmena  state  that  he  does 
not  care  to  be  premier  at  a  time  when  Filipino  control 
is  not  absolute.  He  feels  that  the  failure  of  his  gov- 
ernment might  be  brought  about  by  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control. 

Admiral  William  S.  Benson  has  become  senior  rank- 
ing officer  and  president  of  the  general  board  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Fie  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Greely  relief  expedition  of  1S83.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  modern  navy  he  has  had  a  varied  and 
useful  experience  with  its  upbuilding.  He  inspected 
the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  first  modern 
vessels,  during  the  'eighties,  which  were  later  known 
as  the  "White  Squadron."  He  has  served  in  the  branch 
Hydrographic  Office,  has  been  instructor  in  seamanship. 
naval  architecture,  and  naval  tactics  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  has  served  as  commandant  of  the  midship- 
men, and  was  in  command  of  the  Naval  Academy  prac- 
tice squadron  on  its  annual  cruise  in  1908.  He  has 
been  in  command  of  several  of  the  most  modern  battle- 
ships, and  has  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Pacific 
fleet. 

Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  the  archaeologist,  appears  as  the 
defender  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  recent  books  issued 
from  her  pen.  She  was  conducting  some  of  her  inves- 
tigations among  the  archives  of  Mexico,  when  she  came 
upon  a  document  relating  to  the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Her  interest  was  aroused,  and  she  eagerly  con- 
tinued her  search  for  documents  on  the  same  subject 
at  Mexico  with  complete  success.  She  then  went  to 
Spain  and  made  researches  at  Simancas,  Madrid,  and 
Seville,  at  Florence,  in  the  Bibliotheque  National  at 
Paris,  bringing  her  experience  among  manuscripts  of 
that  period,  her  talent  for  discrimination,  and  her 
ability  to  bear  upon  a  subject  in  which  she  had  become 
deeply  interested.  She  discovered  no  less  than  sixty- 
five  manuscript  documents  relating  to  Drake's  voy« 
As  a  result  she  has  concluded  that  Drake  is  one  of  t% 
most  maligned  men  of  history. 
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THE  EASTERN  PRESS  AND  THE  SENATE. 

•  — 

Some  Aspects  of  Public  Opinion  on  the  Ship  Crisis 
» 
The  following  are  some  expressions  of  Eastern  edi- 
torial opinion  on  the  action  of  the  Senate  toward  the 
measure  authorizing  the  arming  of  American  merchant 

vessels: 

ALBANY. 
When  the  Sixty-Fourth  Congress  expired  at  noon  yester- 
day without  reaching  a  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  measure 
authorizing  the  President  to  arm  American  merchant  vessels, 
a  distinct  dissrace  was  inflicted  upon  the  nation.  We  shall 
"muddle  through"  successfully  in  the  end.  But  it  is  dis- 
heartenine  to  have  our  united  aspirations  for  our  country's 
firmness  in  defense  of  its  rights  thus  trodden  upon  at  the  start 
by  a  handful  of  blatherskites. — Knickerbocker  Press. 

UTICA. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  a  handful  of 
senators  should  have  brazenly  held  up  and  held  back  all 
the  others  and  prevented  the  passage  of  the  measure  for 
which  the  country  so  anxiously  and  eagerly  waited.  Delay 
does  not  mean  defeat,  but  those  who  occasioned  it  deserve 
the  denunciation  that  will  be  hurled  at  them  today  from  every 
quarter  of  the  United  States. — Press. 


ELMIRA. 

Senator  La  Follette  and  his  colleagues,  in  refusing  to  up- 
hold the  hands  of  President  "Wilson,  have  done  a  grievous 
wrong  to  their  country  and  brought  down  humiliation  upon 
the  states  that  they  are  supposed  to  represent  in  one  of 
the  greatest  crises  that  this  republic  has  ever  faced  in  all  its 
history. — Advertiser.  

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Senator  Stone  of  Missouri  and  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wis- 
consin are  the  men  most  directly  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  President,  though  they 
were  ably  aided  by  Cummins  of  Iowa,  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
and  Gronna  of  North  Dakota.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection 
to  remember  that  these  senators  represent  states  where  the 
German  population  is  very  large.  They  are  not  pacifists,  but 
pro-Germans,  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances. — Morning 
Post.  

PROVIDENCE. 

The  organized  tactics  of  the  filibustering  group  to  block 
the  passage  of  the  Armed  Ship  bill  and  the  betrayal  of  his 
trust  by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
be  branded  by  the  American  people  as  little  short  of  treason. 
William  Joel  Stone  of  Missouri,  Democrat,  and  Robert  Marion 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  Republican — are  these  two  worthies 
and  their  hybrid  following  the  masters  of  our  national  des- 
tiny in  this  critical  hour? — Journal. 

HARTFORD. 
There  have  been  many  times  when  the  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  but  its  exer- 
cise yesterday  in  preventing  action  to  sustain  the  dignity  of 
the  country  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of 
its  people  was  discreditable.  To  the  Germans  we  must  look 
undecided  and  disrupted — and  all  at  the  hands  of  a  few 
political  tramps  who  abuse  their  opportunity  in  this  fashion. — 
Courant.  

PHILADELPHIA. 
The  defeat  of  the  so-called  Armed  Neutrality  bill  by  the 
filibuster  in  the  Senate  removes  the  last  shred  of  valid  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  principle  of  unlimited  debate  in  that 
body,  and  some  form  of  cloture  must  come  if  the  nation  is 
not  to  be  left  unprotected  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  handful  of 
fanatical  obstructionists,  deaf  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  heed- 
less of  the  national  honor.  The  gross  abuse  of  the  privilege 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Stone  has  now  made  it  im- 
perative that  the  rules  be  changed,  and  the  nation  spared  an- 
other such  deplorable  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  a  handful 
of  men  so  indifferent  to  their  duty  in  a  great  emergency. — 
Public  Ledger.  

BALTIMORE. 

The  shameless  filibuster  in  the  Senate,  which  prevented 
the  adoption  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  arm 
merchant  vessels  and  giving  him  other  powers  to  meet  the 
conflict  with  Germany,  was  as  futile  as  it  was  disgraceful. 
Its  only  effect  will  be  to  put  on  the  roll  of  national  dishonor 
the  men  who  followed  the  banner  of  Germany  instead  of  that 
of  the  United  States. 

No  matter  what  excuses  they  give,  no  matter  what  techni- 
calities they  urge,  the  unanswerable  fact  remains  that  they 
sided  against  their  country  on  a  tremendous  issue  and  in  an 
hour   of  inexpressible  importance. 

Congress  has  adjourned,  but  the  American  people  are  in 
session,  and  they  will  see  to  it  that  no  enemies  abroad,  and 
no  weaklings  or  traitors  at  home,  shall  stand  in  the  path  of  a 
great  nation  in  its  righteous  wrath,  bent  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  an  international  duty  vital  to  its  own  peace  and  to 
the   future  peace   of  mankind. — Sun. 


La  Follette,  Gronna,  Norris,  Cummins,  Stone  of  Missouri,  and 
Kirby  of  Arkansas. 

The   Senate   should   at   once   abolish   the   right   of   one   man 
to  stop  its  legislation. — Commercial  Appeal. 


ST.  LOUIS. 
The  Sixty -Fourth  Congress  has  passed  out  of  existence  w  Ith 
a  dark  blot  upon  its  record,  put  there  during  its  expiring 
moments  by  a  little  group  of  senators  who  took  advantage  of 
a  rule  of  the  Senate,  or  the  lack  of  a  rule,  to  defeat  the 
almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  Congress,  and  to  leave  the 
nation  in  a  perilous  state  of  uncertainty  at  a  moment  when 
certainty  is  essential  to  a  maintenance  of  our  proper  posi- 
tion before  the  world,  as  well  as  for  the  retention  of  our 
self-respect.  That  this  opposition  was  led  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  adds  to  the  shame  the 
country"  must  feel  in  this  disgraceful  fiasco,  and  particularly 
to  the  shame  of  the  people  of  the  state  whom  he  so  un- 
worthily   represents. — Globe-Democrat. 


HOUSTON. 
The  Senate  filibusters  who  caused  the  defeat  of  the  armed 
neutrality  bill  perpetrated  a  great  outrage  upon  this  country. 
Not  because  they  have  denied  the  President  the  authority 
which  he  requested  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  because  they 
have  given  Germany  an  impression  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  command  the  unity  of  counsel  that  is 
essential  to  the  protection  of  American  rights. — Post. 


WASHINGTON. 

Germans,  who  are  bound  to  misunderstand  the  real  feeling 
of  other  nations,  may  convince  themselves  that  the  technical 
failure  to  support  the  President  is  proof  of  a  divided  America, 
but  no  American  will  make  such  a  mistake.  Even  the  twelve 
senators  themselves  know  better. 

The  arming  of  American  ships  will  go  forward,  and  Ameri- 
can life  and  property  will  be  defended  just  the  same.  When 
the  hour  arrives  for  Congress  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  it  would  not  even  then  be  important  if  one  or  twelve 
senators  should  try7  to  thwart  the  will  of  a  nation  aroused. 
They  would  not   and  could  not  do  it. 

The  moment  the  mailed  fist  of  Germany  strikes  with  hos- 
tile intent  at  the  American  Flag  the  United  States  of  America 
will  turn  from  peace  long  enough  to  defeat  and  destrov  the 
powers  that  menace  liberty.     God  wills  it.—  -Post. 


MEMPHIS. 
The  American  republic  was  betraved  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United    States    yesterday    in    the    dying    hours    of    the    Sixtv- 
Fourth  Congress.     The  liberty  of  the  American  republic  was 
jeopardized  by  a  small  group  of  men. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  their  motives.  Their  personality  is 
not  worth  attention.  They  will  permit  Germany  to  draw"  an 
erroneous  conclusion  that  the  American  republic  is  divided 
.  .  They  represent  a  brand  of  democracy  that  would 
:ower  before  a  greater  power  and  lie  down  like  a  timid  lan- 
og  when  imperialism,  backed  by  force,  demands  the  right  of 
v  ay. 

Our   kaiserbund  is   already   formed.     The  charter   members 
have  seats  in   the   Senate   of  the   United   States.     They   are 


NEW  YORK. 

While  awaiting  applause  from  Germany  our  Hohenzollern 
senators  might  profitably  study  one  day's  news  bearing  on  the 
public  acceptance  of  their  filibuster  for  Fright  fulness. 

Oregon  wants  to  recall  Senator  Lane,  if  the  state  law  of 
recall  is  found  applicable  to  United  States  senators.  Wash- 
ington passes  in  its  legislature  strong  resolutions  in  support 
of  the  President,  whose  course  Senator  Wesley  O.  jones  of 
that  state  helped  to  block.  The  sagacious  Poindexter  of  that 
state,  whose  attitude  in  the  Senate  has  been  marked  by  sturdy 
and  outspoken  Americanism,  did  not  mistake  the  frame  of 
mind  of  his  constituents. 

In  Missouri  the  legislature  had  already  adopted  its  resolu- 
tions of  commendation  for  the  President's  policy  before  Gum 
Shoe  Bill,  sneaking  up  silently,  stabbed  it  in  the  back.  "Many 
telegrams  of  applause,"  says  Stone,  "have  reached  me."  No 
doubt     Were  they  written  in  English  ? 

Wisconsin  applauds  the  President  and  by  inference  con- 
demns La  Follette.  But  Battling  Bob  has  just  been  reelected 
for  six  years.  No  metal  or  other  cruel  thing  can  touch  him, 
though  the  action  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  in  ordering 
him  not  to  dare  to  fill  a  lecture  date  there  will  disquiet  him. 
What  is  the  value  of  senatorial  notoriety  if  the  Chautauquas 
be  closed  against  you  as  an  emissary  of  the  Kaiser  and  not 
loyal  to  your  native  land? 

The  Arkansas  legislature  upholds  the  President,  commends 
Senator  Robinson  for  standing  by  him,  and  passes  over  Kirby 
in  the  silence  which  betokens  contempt.  Only  newly  come 
to  the  Senate  is  Kirby,  emphasizing  by  his  repeated  acts  of 
Little  Americanism  the  loss  that  body  sustained  when  James 
P.  Clarke  died.  With  Yardaman  of  Mississippi  Kirby  raises 
the  sole  discordant  note  in  the  chorus  of  patriotism  from  the 
Old  South.  For  them  neither  "Dixie"  nor  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  but  "Deutschland  Ueber  Alles."  Will  not  Missis- 
sippi act  on  Yardaman  ?  The  magnificent  wrath  of  Senator 
John  Sharp  Williams,  so  fitly  expressed  in  the  Senate,  merits 
seconding  from  the  state. 

Nebraska  bids  fair  to  rebuke  Norris.  A  resolution  to  that 
effect  has  been  presented  to  the  legislature.  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Idaho  have  commended  the  President  And  what  about 
New  York? 

Is  there  no  one  at  Albany  with  sufneient  initiative  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  denouncing  former  Senator  James  A.  O'Gor- 
man  for  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy? — Sun. 

We  might  well  feel  it  to  be  unnecessary,  we  might  say  that 
it  would  do  violence  to  every  impulse  of  patriotism  and  of 
just  indignation,  to  measure  words  in  denouncing  the  con- 
duct of  Stone,  La  Follette,  Cummins,  Gronna,  Norris,  Varda- 
man,  Works,  and  others  of  that  small  number  of  senators 
who  persisted  in  their  opposition  until  the  constitutional  limit 
of  the  session  was  reached.  Treason,  in  the  legal  sense  of 
the  word,  can  not  be  charged  against  them,  for  we  are  not 
at  war.  But  we  are  in  the  shadow  of  the  war.  Should  it 
come,  the  odium  of  treasonable  purpose  and  achievement  will 
rest  upon  their  names  forevermore.  There  is  no  need  to 
discriminate  between  motives.  An  impenetrable,  obstinate, 
blinded  crank,  irrevocably  given  over  to  the  peace  of  cow- 
ardice, prompted  by  the  vanity  of  a  small  mind,  or  immov- 
able in  his  insistence  on  congressional  prerogatives,  may  be- 
tray his  country  as  dangerously  and  as  culpably  as  the  false- 
hearted creature  who  consciously  and  with  set  purpose  of 
treason  promotes  the  enemy  interest — Times. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Delight  in  Disorder. 
A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles   in    clothes   a   wantonness: 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction: 
An  erring  lace,   which  here  and  there 
Enthrals  the  crimson  stomacher : 
A  cult'  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribbons  to   flow   confusedl}  : 
A   winning  wave,   deserving  note. 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat : 
A  careless  shoestring,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility  : 
Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part. — Robert  Herrick. 


God  Bless  the  Flag. 
Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the  blooming, 

Snatched  from  the  altars  of  insolent   foes, 
Burning  with  star-fires,  but  never  consuming. 

Flash  its  broad  ribbons  of  lily  and  rose. 

Yainly  the  prophets  of  Baal  would  rend  it. 

Yainly  his  worshipers  pray  for  its  fall : 
Thousands  have  died   for  it,  millions  defend  it. 

Emblem  of  justice   and  mercy  to   all. 

Justice  that  reddens  the   sky  with   its  terrors, 
Mercy  that  comes  with  her  white-handed  train. 

Soothing  all  passions,  redeeming  all  errors, 
Sheathing  the  saber  and  breaking  the  chain. 

Borne  on  the  deluge  of  old  usurpations. 
Drifted  our  Ark   o'er  the  desolate  seas, 

Bearing  the  rainbow  of  hope  to  the  Nations, 

Torn  from  the  storm-cloud  and  flung  to  the  breeze ! 

God  bless  the  flag  and  its  loyal  defenders. 

While  its  broad  folds  o'er  the  battle  fields  wave. 
Till  the  dim  star-wreath  rekindle  its  splendors. 

Washed  from  its  stains  in  the  blood  of  the  brave ! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


There  is  no  use  in  stretching  abusive  adjectives  until  they 
crack  to  characterize  those  senators  who  filibustered  the 
Armed  Ship  bill  to  death.  We  all  feel  the  intense  irritation 
caused  by  their  course.  Everybody  must  share,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  feeling  of  exasperation  displayed  by  the  President 
in  his  statement  But  it  is  no  time  for  wild  exaggerations; 
still  less  for  cries  of  rage  and  despair.  Mr.  Wilson  went  fur- 
ther yesterday  in  the  haste  of  his  righteous  anger  than  he 
would  probably  care  to  go  on  deliberation.  "A  little  group 
of  wilful  men,  representing  no  opinion  but  their  own,  have 
rendered  the  great  government  of  the  United  States  helpless 
and  contemptible."  But  have  they  ?  We  do  not  believe  it.  That 
little  group  may  have  rendered  itself  contemptible  to  many,  but 
it  could  not  emasculate  the  power  of  the  government  This 
lives  in  all  its  native  vigor.  Does  any  man  doubt  that  if 
hostile  attack  were  made  upon  this  country'  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  would  order  armed  defense  ? 
Nor  is  there  any  real  doubt  that  the  authority  and  resources 
of  the  President  are  equal  to  dealing  with  every  changing 
phase  of  the  crisis  with  Germany,  short  of  declaring  war. 
This  nation  is  not  reduced  to  impotence.  The  government  is 
not  hamstrung.  Let  us  put  such  hysterical  nonsense  by  and 
face  the  actual  situation  calmly. — Evening  Post. 


Non  Sum  Qualis  Eram  Bonae  Sub  Regno  Cynarae. 
Last  night  ah,  yesternight  betwixt  her  lips  and  mine 
There  fell  thy  shadow,  Cynara  !  thy  breath  was  shed 
Upon  my  soul  between  the  kisses  and  the  wine  ; 
And  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion. 

Yea,  I  was  desolate  and  bowed  my  head. 
I  have  been   faithful  to  thee,   Cynara!  in  my  fashion. 

All  night  upon  mine  heart  1  felt  her  warm  heart  beat. 
Night-long  within  mine  arms  in  love  and  sleep  she  lay; 
Surely  the  kisses  of  her  bought  red  mouth  were  sweet ; 
But  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion. 

When  I  awoke  and  found  the  dawn  was  gray : 
I   have  been   faithful  to  thee.   Cynara !   in  my  fashion. 

I   have   forgot   much,   Cynara !   gone   with   the   wind, 
Flung  roses,  roses  riotously  with  the  throng, 
Dancing,  to  put  thy  pale,  lost  lilies  out  of  mind  ; 
But  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 

Yea.  all  the  time,  because  the  dance  was  long: 
I   have  been   faithful  to  thee,   Cynara!   in  my   fashion. 

I  cried  for  madder  music  and  for  stronger  wine, 
But  when  the  feast  is  finished  and  the  lamps  expire. 
Then  falls  thy  shadow,  Cynara !  the  night  is  thine; 
And  I  am  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 

Yea,  hungry  for  the  lips  of  my  desire  : 
I   have  been  faithful  to   thee,   Cynara!   in   my  fashion. 

— Ernest  Dowson. 

♦ 

We  Are  Coining/,  Father  Abra'm. 
We  are  coming,   Father  Abra'm,   six  hundred  thousand  more, 
From   Mississippi's  winding  stream,   and  from   New  England's 

shore. 
We  leave  our  plows  and  workshops,  our  wives  and  children 

dear, 
With  hearts  too   full  for  utterance,  with  but  a  silent  tear, 
Oh,  we  dare  not  look  behind  us,  but  steadfastly  before. 
We  are  coming.   Father  Abra'm,   six  hundred  thousand  more. 

If  you  look  across  the  hilltops  that  meet  the  Northern  sk 
Long  moving  lines  of  rising  dust  your  vision   may  descry. 
And  now  the  wind  an  instant  tears  the  cloudy  veil  aside. 
And   floats  aloft  our  spangled  flag,   in  glory'  and  in  pride. 
And  bayonets   in   the   sunlight  gleam   and   bands   brave   musi 

pour. 
We  are  coming,  Father  Abra'm,  six  hundred  thousand  raon 

I  If  you  look  all  up  our  valleys,  where  the  growing  harve 

shine, 
You  may  see  our  sturdy  farmer  boys  fast  forming  into 
And   children   from   their  mothers'  knees   are   pulling   at 

weeds, 
And   learning   how   to   reap   and    sow    against    their   count! 

needs. 
And  a   farewell  group  stands  weeping  at   every  cottage  do* 
We  are  coming,   Father  Abra'm,  six  hundred  thousand  mom 

You  have  called  us  and  we're  coming,  by  Richmond's  blo& 

tides, 

To  lay  us  down  for  freedom's  sake  our  brothers'  bones  beside. 
Or  from  foul  treason's  savage  grasp  to  wrench  the  murderous 

blade, 
And  in  the  face  of  foreign  foes  its  fragments  to  parade. 
Six  hundred  thousand  loyal  men,  and  true,  have  gone  before. 
We   are  coming,  Father  Abra'm,  six  hundred  thousand  more. 

— Anon. 


It  is  worthy  to  notice  that  only  two  of  the  states  that  se- 
ceded from  the  Union  were  disgraced  last  week  by  the  con- 
duct of  men  whom  they  elected  to  the  Senate.  These  are 
Mississippi,  disgraced  by  Vardaman,  and  Arkansas,  shamed  by 
Kirby.  Of  the  states  of  the  East  only  one — our  own — must 
hang  her  head ;  but  O'Gorman  passed  from  the  stage  with 
this,  the  act  of  infamy  which  New  York  will  never  forget  or 
forgive. 

But  these  are  only  three  of  eleven.  It  is  the  West,  once 
the  West  of  glory',  that  has  poured  the  fullest  libation  of  ig- 
nominy at  the  feet  of  the  Prussian  Moloch. — Situ. 


India  rubber  trees  which  are  tapped  every  other  day 
continue  to  yield  sap  for  more  than  twenty  years, 


The  United  States  Navy  "Year  Book  for  1916  shows 
that  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  United  States  Xavy 
is  composed  of  nearly  60,000  men,  of  whom  more  than 
91  per  cent,  are  native-born  Americans.  Of  the  re- 
maining 9  per  cent,  only  130  are  aliens,  and  of  those 
ninety-seven  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
American  citizens  and  have  taken  out  their  first  citizen- 
ship papers. 

An  attorney  for  the  New  York  Anti-Saloon  League 
has  compiled  data  on  which  he  bases  the  assertion  that 
in  Xew  York  State  every  day  186  boys  take  their  first 
drinks  of  liquor.  And  every  day  in  the  state  110  boy- 
are  committed  to  prison — in  jails,  workhouses,  and 
penitentiaries. 


.March  17,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


IN  A  CRYSTAL  AGE. 


W.  H.  Hudson  Sketches  for  Us  Some   of  the  Conditions  of 
an  Earthly  Paradise. 


An  exquisite  idyll,  as  dainty  and  clean  and  bracing  as 
the  early  dawn,  is  W.  H.  Hudson's  "A  Crystal  Age." 
For  those  who  wish  a  rest,  for  even  so  brief  a  number 
of  hours,  from  the  stress  and  dust,  the  noise  and  the 
burden  of  civilization,  this  book  is  an  exhilaration  as 
real  as  the  first  breath  of  a  summer  outing. 

By  its  publishers  "A  Crystal  Age*'  is  called  an 
Utopia;  but  that  is  a  misleading  characterization. 
Utopias  challenge  the  credulity ;  "A  Crystal  Age"  does 
not  even  ask  for  credulity.  It  merely  builds  a  setting 
where  nothing  is  as  it  now  is,  where  people  are  as  they 
never  were  or  will  be,  where  the  laws  and  forms  and 
customs  have  neither  precedent  nor  aim  of  which  the 
average  man  ever  heard  of  or  is  apt  to  hear.  Then 
it  drops  an  ordinary,  healthy,  well-to-do  specimen  of 
every-day  life  into  the  midst  of  it  and  lets  him  enjoy 
himself.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  aptly  charac- 
terizes it  as  his  News  from  Nowhere. 

A  hunter,  so  goes  the  story,  meets  with  an  accident 
which  suddenly  transports  him  to  a  land  where  money, 
cities,  carnal  love,  and  earthly  ambitions  are  unknown. 
The  inhabitants  burst  into  a  "tempest  of  merriment"  j 
when  the  hunter  offers  gold  and  paper  money  for  new 
clothes.     The  "old  gentleman"  remarks  to  him: 

"Smith,"  said  he,  "of  all  the  extraordinary  delusions  you 
appear  to  be  suffering  from,  this,  that  you  can  have  gar-  I 
ments  to  wear  in  return  for  a  small  piece  of  paper,  or  for 
a  few  bits  of  this  metal,  is  the  most  astounding!  You  can 
not  exchange  these  trifles  for  clothes,  because  clothes  are  the 
fruit  of  much  labor  of  many  hands." 

When  the  hunter,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  is  the 
unpoetic  one  of  Smith,  asks  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
city  and  for  the  easiest  way  to  reach  it  his  interlocutor 
remarks : 

I  am  afraid  that  the  accident  you  met  with  in  the  moun- 
tains must  have  caused  some  injury  to  your  brain;  for  I 
can  not  in  any  other  way  account  for  these  strange  fan- 
tasies. 

When  Smith  becomes  enamored,  as  of  course  he  must 
if  there  is  to  be  a  story  at  all,  of  a  maiden  whose  hair 
"falls  in  tendril-like  tresses,  .  .  .  and  which,  when 
touched  with  sunlight  every  hair  became  a  thread  of 
shining  red  gold,"  and  when,  mortal-like,  he  covets  the 
maiden  for  his  own,  the  story  takes  love  to  the  follow- 
ing quaint  wayside  station: 

I  drew  her  closer  and  kissed  her  mouth,  not  once  nor  twice, 
but  clinging  to  it  with  all  the  ardor  of  passion,  as  if  my  lips 
had  become  glued  to  hers. 

Suddenly  she  disengaged  herself  from  me.  "Why  do  you 
kiss  my  mouth  in  that  violent  way  ?"'  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
sparkling,  her  cheeks  flushed.  "You  seem  like  some  hungry 
animal  that  wanted  to   devour  me." 

That  was,  oddly  enough,  just  how  I  felt.  "Do  you  not 
know,  sweetest,  why  I  kiss  you  in  that  way  ?  Because  I  iove 
you." 

"I  know  you  do,  Smith.  I  can  understand  and  appreciate 
your  love  without  having  my  lips  bruised."     .     .     . 

"And  is  it  not  sweet  to  kiss  when  you  love  ?  Do  you  know 
what  love  is,  darling?  Do  you  love  me  a  thousand  times  more 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world?" 

"How  extravagantly  you  talk !"  she  replied.  "What  strange 
things  you  say !"     .     .     . 

"Is  there  any  other  person  dearer  to  your  heart  than  I 
am?" 

"I  love  every  one  in  the  house,  some  more  than  others. 
Those  that  are  closely  related  to  me  I  love  most." 

So  far  as  earthly  ambitions  are  concerned  the  spokes- 
man of  this  impossible  land  sums  it  all  up  in  the  desire 
to  achieve  a  harvest  melody  each  year,  "when  the  sun- 
ripened  fruits  have  been  garnered,  and  our  lips  and 
hands  make  undying  music,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
those  that  hear  it  all  their  lives  long.  For  then  do  we 
rejoice  beyond  others,  rising  like  bright-winged  insects 
from  our  lowly  state  to  a  higher  life  of  glory  and  joy, 
which  is  ours  for  the  space  of  three  whole  days.  Then 
the  august  mother,  in  a  brazen  chariot,  is  drawn  from 
field  to  field  by  milk-white  bulls  with  golden  horns;  then 
her  children  are  gathered  about  her  in  shining  yellow 
garments,  with  armlets  of  gold  upon  their  arms;  and 
with  voice  and  instruments  of  forms  unknown  to  the 
stranger,  they  make  glad  the  listening  fields  with  the 
great  harvest  melody." 

The  overpowering  fascination  of  this  strange  story 
Hes  in  this  sort  of  utter  severance  of  the  hero  from  the 
ordinary  world  and  its  ways.  Even  the  animals  of  the 
field  come  to  work  at  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  step  to 
their  places  at  the  plow,  and  do  their  tasks  without  rein 
or  bridle.  The  dogs  bear  messages  as  happily  and 
readily  as  children.  The  home  is  an  "everlasting  man- 
sion," renewed  as  it  decays,  but  never  abandoned. 
Books  are  sacred  and  inviolable  records. 

"Consider,  my  daughter,"  says  the  Old  Gentleman  as 
he  punishes  Smith's  inamorata  for  an  accidental  tearing 
of  a  book,  "consider  in  the  long  life  of  the  house,  how 
many  unborn  men  will  turn  the  leaves  of  this  book, 
ind  coming  to  this  leaf  will  be  offended  at  so  grievous 
i  disfigurement !  If  we  of  this  generation  were  des- 
cried to  live  forever,  then  it  might  be  written  on  this 
>age  for  a  punishment  and  warning:  'Yoletta  tore  it 
n  her  anger.'  But  we  must  pass  away  and  be  nothing 
:o  succeeding  generations,  and  it  would  not  be  right 
hat  Yoletta's  name  should  be  remembered  for  the 
vrong  she  did  to  the  house,  and  all  she  did  for  its  good 
orgotten." 

;    Imagine  a  child  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  solitude  for 
lefacing  a  book,  and  you  will  conceive  how  far  away 


from  Every  Day  "A  Crystal  Age"  bears  its  readers. 
Yet  Yoletta,  the  punished  one.  is  not  a  child,  after  all. 
In  the  happiness  of  her  surroundings  youth  has  re- 
mained so  inseparably  her  companion  that,  although 
Smith  takes  her  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen,  she  confesses, 
unabashed,  to  being  thirty-one. 
"And  your  father?"  asks  Smith: 

"He  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  old — a  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,   I  think,"   she   replied. 

"Heavens  on  earth — I  shall  go  stark,  staring  mad  !"  But  I 
could  say  no  more ;  leaving  her  side  I  sat  down  on  a  low 
stone  at  some  distance,  with  a  stunned  feeling  in  my  brain, 
and  something  like  despair  in  my  heart.  That  she  had  told 
me  the  truth  I  could  no  longer  doubt  for  one  moment :  it 
was  impossible  for  her  crystal  nature  to  be  anything  but 
truthful.  The  number  of  her  years  mattered  nothing  to  me; 
the  virgin  sweetness  of  girlhood  was  on  her  lips,  the  fresh- 
ness and  glory  of  early  youth  on  her  forehead ;  the  misery 
was  that  she  had  lived  thirty-one  years  in  the  world  and  did 
not  understand  the  words  I  had  spoken  to  her — did  not 
know  what  love,  or  passion,  was !  Would  it  always  be  so — 
would  my  heart  consume  itself  to  ashes,  and  kindle  no  fire 
in  hers  ? 

Wonderful  things  transpire  in  this  elysium  besides 
this  baffling  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  The  human  voice, 
for  instance,  undergoes  an  utter  transformation 
through  the  spirit  of  love — "this  summer  of  the  heart 
which  causes  it  to  blossom  with  beautiful  thoughts  and 
deeds."  Smith,  believing  himself  possessed  of  a  good 
tenor  voice,  starts  to  sing;  but  even  Yoletta  buries  her 
head  in  a  blanket  to  escape  hearing  him.  Thereupon 
the  father,  ''putting  out  one  of  his  hands,  touched  a 
handle  or  key  near  him,  whereupon  one  of  the  brass 
globes  began  slowly  revolving.  A  low  murmur  of 
sound  arose,  and  seemed  to  pass  like  a  wave  through 
the  room,  dying  away  in  the  distance,  soon  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  and  then  another,  each  marked  by 
an  increase  of  power;  and  often  as  this  solemn  sound 
died  away,  faint,  flute-like  notes  were  heard  as  if  ap- 
proaching, but  still  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  the  en- 
suing wave  of  sound  from  the  great  globes  they  would 
cease  to  be  distinguishable.  Still  the  mysterious  coming 
sounds  continued  at  intervals  to  grow  louder  and 
clearer,  joined  by  other  tones  as  they  progressed,  now 
altogether  bursting  out  in  joyous  chorus,  then  one 
purest  liquid  note  soaring  bird-like  alone,  but  whether 
from  voices  or  wind  instruments  I  was  unable  to  tell, 
until  the  whole  air  about  me  was  filled  and  palpitating 
with  the  strange,  exquisite  harmony." 

Explaining  this,  the  father  remarks  : 

There  are  among  our  best  instruments  peculiar  to  this 
house,  especially  those  used  chiefly  in  our  harvest  music, 
some  of  such  finely-tempered  materials,  and  of  so  delicate  a 
construction,  that  the  person  wishing  to  perform  on  them 
must  not  only  be  inspired  with  the  melodious  passion,  but 
the  entire  system — body  and  soul — must  be  in  the  proper 
mood,  the  flesh  itself  elevated  into  harmony  with  the  exalted 
spirit,  else  he  will  fail  to  elicite  the  tones  or  to  give  the  ex- 
pression  desired. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  mere  man 
may  descend  among  such  dream  folk  and  emerge  with 
his  beloved,  to  return  again  to  civilization.  Mr.  Hud- 
son commits  no  such  error.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes 
his  hero  away  as  mysteriously  and  unexpectedly  as  he 
led  him  in ;  but  it  will  be  a  callous  reader,  indeed,  who 
could  emerge  from  such  an  unbelievable  excursion  with- 
out bearing  with  him  a  poignant  regret  at  ever  having 
to  bring  the  excursion  to  an  end. 

Smith,  foreseeing  that  his  paradise  is  too  beautiful 
to  last,  talks  it  all  out  with  an  old  silver-gray  dog: 

What,  then,  happened  to  earth,  and  how  long  did  that  un- 
;  dreaming  slumber  last  from  which  I  woke  to  find  things  so 
!  altered?  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  it  matter  very  much.  I 
only  know  that  there  has  been  a  sort  of  mighty  Savonarola 
bonfire,  in  which  most  of  the  things  once  valued  have  been 
consumed  to  ashes — politics,  religions,  systems  of  philosophy, 
isms  and  ologies  of  all  descriptions;  schools,  churches,  prisons, 
poorhouses ;  stimulants  and  tobacco  ;  kings  and  parliaments  ; 
cannon  with  its  hostile  roar,  and  pianos  that  thundered  peace- 
fully; history,  the  press,  vice,  political  economy,  money,  and 
a  million  things  more — all  consumed  like  so  much  worthless 
hay  and  stubble.  This  being  so,  why  am  I  not  overwhelmed 
at  the  thought  of  it?  .  In  that  feverish,  full  age — so  full,  and 
yet,  my  God,  how  empty ! — in  the  wilderness  of  every  man's 
soul,  was  not  a  voice  heard  crying  out,  prophesying  the  end? 
I  know  that  a  thought  sometimes  came  to  me,  passing  through 
my  brain  like  lightning  through  the  foliage  of  a  tree;  and  in 
the  quick,  blighting  fire  of  that  intolerable  thought,  all  hopes, 
beliefs,  dreams,  and  schemes  seemed  instantaneously  to  shrivel 
up  and  turn  to  ashes,  and  drop  from  me,  and  leave  me  naked 
and  desolate.    .     .     . 

That  withering  thought  never  comes  to  me  now.  "Passing 
Away"  is  not  written  on  the  earth,  which  is  still  God's  green 
footstool ;  the  grass  was  not  greener  nor  the  flowers  sweeter 
when  man  was  first  made  out  of  clay,  and  the  breath  of  life 
breathed  into  his  nostrils.  And  the  human  family  and  race 
— outcome  of  all  that  dead,  unimaginable  past — this  also  ap- 
pears to  have  the  stamp  of  everlastingness  on  it.    .     .     . 

I  have  only  one  trouble  now — a  wolf  that  follows  me 
everywhere,  always  threatening  to  rend  me  to  pieces  with  its 
black  jaws.  Not  you,  old  friend — a  great,  gaunt,  man-eating, 
metaphorical  wolf,  far  more  terrible  than  that  beast  of  the 
ancients  which  came  to  the  poor  man's  door.  In  the  dark- 
ness its  eyes,  glowing  like  coals,  are  ever  watching  me,  and 
even  in  the  bright  daylight  its  shadowy  form  is  ever  near  me, 
stealing  from  bush  to  bush,  or  from  room  to  room,  always 
dogging  my  footsteps.  Will  it  ever  vanish,  like  a  mere  phan- 
tom— a  wolf  of  the  brain — or  will  it  come  nearer  and  more 
near,  to  spring  upon  and  rend  me  at  the  last?  If  they  could 
only  clothe  my  mind  as  they  have  my  body,  to  make  me  like 
themselves  with  no  canker  at  my  heart,  ever  contented  and 
calmly  glad  ! 

A  Crystal  Age.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $1.50  net. 


NEW  STEVENSON  POEMS. 


A  Strange  Discovery  of  Unpublished  Verse. 


Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  abound  in  old  book 
stores,  which  are  to  be  found  in  fewer  numbers  in  other 
of  the  large  towns  of  Brazil. 


Two  fine  volumes  published  by  the  Bibliophile  So- 
ciety contain  the  surprising  treasure  trove  of  over  one 
hundred  new  poems  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Thev 
are  not  works  that  the  poet  himself  had  rejected.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  he  intended  to  publish 
them.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Harper,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Bibliophile  Society,  describes  them  as  the  most  self- 
revealing  utterances  in  verse  that  ever  came  from 
Stevenson's  pen. 

A  prefatory  essay  to  these  volumes  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  George  S.  Hellman,  who  asks  and  answers  the 
obvious  question,  "Why  was  this  material  not  published 
before  ?" : 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Colvin.  to  whom  this 
great  mass  of  manuscript  material  was  probably  known,  make 
use  of  it?  The  reasons  are  perhaps  not  far  to  seek.  In  the 
first  place,  many  of  the  earlier  poems  have  to  do  with  ama- 
tory attachments  of  the  poet  in  his  Edinburgh  davs ;  many 
others  are  addressed  to  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  motive's  of  deli- 
cacy may  have  prevented  their  appearance  during  her  lifetime. 
So  consistently  fine  is  the  spirit  of  these  personal  tributes, 
however,  that  only  the  sentiment  that  such  revelations  of 
conjugal  love  were  not  for  the  eyes  of  the  contemporary 
public  could  have  kept  them  from  being  published.  A  third 
reason— which  applies  only  to  some  of  the  poems  of  youthful 
years — is  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  verses  written  in 
the  early  'seventies,  and  yet  even  these  have  a  special  auto- 
biographical interest. 

In  1871  Stevenson  wrote  the  poem  that  he  called 
"Prelude,"  and  at  its  head  he  inscribed  the  words: 
"When  first  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  and 
the  sorrowful" : 

By   sunny   market-place   and    street 
Wherever  I  go  my  drum  I  beat, 
And  wherever  I  go  in  my  coat  of  red 
The  ribbons  flutter  about  my  head. 

I   seek   recruits   for  wars  to   come — 
For  slaughterless  wars  I  beat  the  drum. 
And  the  shilling  I  give  to  each  new  ally 
Is  hope  to  live  and  courage  to  die. 

I  know  that  new  recruits   shall  come 

Wherever  I  beat  the  sounding  drum, 

Till  the  roar  of  the  march  by  the  country  and  town 

Shall   shake   the   tottering   Dagons   down. 

For  I  was  objectless  as  they 

And  loitering  idly  day  by  day ; 

But  whenever   I   heard   the   recruiters   come, 

I  left  my  all  to  follow  the  drum. 

In  1872,  while  at  Boulogne  in  France,  Stevenson 
wrote  the  following  quatrain : 

Away  with  funeral  music — set 
The  pipe  to  powerful  lips — 
The  cup   of  life's  for  him  that  drinks 
And  not  for  him  that  sips. 

Another  remarkable  poem  dates  from  the  year  1876. 
a  poem  in  the  form,  says  Mr.  Hellman,  that  was  used 
by  Kipling  in  "Mandalay" : 

I  who  all  the  Winter  through 

Cherished  other  loves  than  you 
And  kept  hands  with  hoary  policy  in  marriage-bed  and  pew ; 

Now  I  know  the  false  and  true 

For  the  earnest  sun  looks  through, 
And  my  old  love  comes  to  meet  me  in  the  dawning  and  the 
dew. 

Now  the  hedged  meads  renew 

Rustic  odor,  smiling  hue. 
And    the    clean    air   shines    and    twinkles    as    the    world    goes 
wheeling  through  ; 

And  my  heart  springs  up  anew. 

Bright  and  confident  and  true. 
And  my  old  love  comes  to  meet  me  in  the  dawning  and  the 
dew. 

Stevenson's  tribulations  in  California  find  expression 
in  another  exquisite  poem,  written  about  the  year  1880: 

It's  forth  across  the  roaring  foam,  and  on  toward  the  West, 
It's  many  a  lonely  league  from  home,   o'er  many  a  mountain 

crest, 
From  where   the   dogs  of   Scotland  call   the  sheep   around  the 

fold, 
To  where  the  flags  are  flying  beside  the  Gates  of  Gold. 

Where  all  the  deep-sea  galleons   ride  that  come   to  bring  the 

corn, 
Where  falls  the  fog  at  eventide  and  blows  the  breeze  at  morn  ; 
It's  there  that  I  was  sick  and  sad,  alone  and  poor  and  cold. 
In  yon  distressful  city  beside  the  Gates  of  Gold. 

I  slept  as  one  that  nothing  knows  ;  but  far  along  my  way 
Before  the  Morning  God  arose  and  planned  the  coming  day  ; 
Afar  before  me  forth  he  went,  as  through  the  sands  of  old. 
And  chose  the  friends  to  help  me  beside  the  Gates  of  Gold. 

I  have  been  near,  I  have  been  far,  my  back's  been  at  the  wall. 
Yet  aye  and  ever  shone  the  star  to  guide  me  through  it  all  ; 
The  love  of  God,  the  help  of  man,   thev  both  shall  make  me 

bold 
Against  the  gates  of  darkness  as  beside  the  Gates  of  Gold. 

One  other  citation  may  be  permitted,  one  dating  from 
Samoan  days  and  of  an  almost  unsurpassable  beauty : 

To  what  shall   I  compare  her. 

That  is  as  fair  as  she? 
For   she   is   fairer — fairer 

Than  the  sea. 
What  shall  be  likened   to  her, 

The  sainted  of  my  youth  ': 
For  she   is  truer — truer 

Than  the  truth. 

As   slars  are    from    the  sleeper. 

Her  heart  is  hid  from  me; 
For  she  is  deeper — deeper 

Than  the  sea. 
Vet  in  my  dreams  I  view  her 

Flush   rosy  with   new  ruth — 
Dreams!     Ah,  may  these  prove  truer 

Than  the  truth. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Oils  and  sugars  fairly  monopolized  the 
trading  Tuesday  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange.  Union  Oil  advanced  to 
139,  with  138-4  as  final  quotation.  General 
Petroleum  passed  Associated  Oil  and  closed 
._-    ~-:i.    while    Associated's    final   figure   was 

Advances  were  the  order  of  the  day  among 
the  sugar  stocks.  Hawaiian  Commercial 
closed  in  good  demand  at  50M.  while  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  sold  at  38  and  Oahu  at  30. 
Onomea  closed  unchanged  at  53  J^.  Olaa 
scored  a  small  fractional  gain  from  the  open- 
ing orice  and  Hutchinson  sold  at  27}^.  Cali- 
fornia Packing  eased  off  to  SSJz-  Bonds  were 
quiet.  

The  National  City  Bank  of  Xew  York  in  its 
March  letter  says :  "Financial  circles  are 
quietly  awaiting  developments  at  Washington. 
The  banking  situation  is  strong  in  every  re- 
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spect,  and  no  disturbance  of  confidence  is 
expected  in  any  event.  The  Xew  York  Clear- 
ing House  banks  hold  5167,000,000  in  excess 
of  their  legal  reserves,  as  compared  with 
$135,000,000  a  year  ago,  and  the  banks 
throughout  the  country  are  in  exceptionally 
strong  position,  not  only  as  regards  their 
cash  reserves,  but  as  regards  the  character 
of  their  loans.  The  banking  system  of  the 
country  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  business  communiry  in  any  situa- 
tion that  develops,  and  to  perform  any  part 
that  may  devolve  upon  it  in  connection  with 
the   government's   financing." 


Bond  &  Goodwin 

454  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
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BOSTON 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


There  have  been  few  offerings  of  new  mu- 
nicipal issues  during  the  past  month,  the  most 
important  being  $4,000,000  State  of  Massachu- 
setts 4s,  which  were  sold  at  prices  yielding 
3.50  per  cent,  to  3.75  per  cent.,  according  to 
maturity.  The  successful  bidder  reported  the 
bonds  sold  in  two  days.  The  City  of  De- 
troit sold  51,000,000  thirty-year  4s  on  a  3.92 
per  cent,  basis.  Prices  declined  somewhat 
during  the  month  with   cities   such  as   Cleve- 


land, Youngstown,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and 
Utica  offered  on  a  3.90  per  cent,  to  4  per 
cent,  basis.  Xew  York  City  bonds  were  weak 
in  the  opening  days  of  the  month,  declining 
from  a  3.97  per  cent,  to  a  4.15  per  cent,  basis, 
but  closing  the  month  on  about  a  4.10  per 
cent,  basis.  The  total  sales  of  state  bonds 
on  the  Xew  York  Exchange  from  January 
1st  to  February  23d  were  reported  at  $56.- 
173,500,  as  compared  with  $32,048,500  lor  the 
similar  period  in  1916. 


For  the  month  of  January,  1917  the  ex- 
ports of  this  country  were  5613,441,000,  and 
the  imports  $241,675,000,  giving  a  trade  bal- 
ance of  $371,766,000,  largely  against  the  Al- 
lied countries.  Since  January  1st  a  British 
loan  of  $250,000,000  has  been  placed  here, 
and  $151,000,000  of  gold  has  been  brought 
in  on  British  account. 


San  Francisco  continues  to  hold  seventh  po- 
sition among  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  bank  clearings  during  February- 
The  total  for  131  leading  cities  reporting  to 
Dun's  Review  for  that  month  was  $21,453,- 
293,419,  an  increase  of  18.2  per  cent,  over 
February  last  year,  and  S1.2  per  cent,  over 
two  years  ago.  

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  March 
12th  were  $13,795,579.03  against  $12,802.- 
595.3S  same  date  last  year,  a  gain  of  $992,- 
783.65.  

Harry  Schwartz,  who  recently  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and 
Bond  Exchange  to  become  a  member  of  the 
board,  has  opened  brokerage  offices  at  241 
Montgomery  Street. 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  recently  received  the 
following  details  of  the  new  Canadian  govern- 
ment bond  issue:  "There  will  be  issued  $150,- 
000,000  5  per  cent-  gold  bonds,  due  March  1, 
1957,  principal  and  interest  payable  in  New 
York  or  the  chief  cities  of  Canada.  The  price 
will  be  96,  of  which  10  per  cent,  is  payable 
on  application.  30  per  cent,  on  April  16th,  30 
per  cent,  on  May  15th,  and  26  per  cent,  on 
June  15th.  If  payment  is  made  in  full  on 
April  16th,  a  discount  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  will  be  allowed.  As  the  buyer 
gets  the  interest  from  March  1st  to  April  16th, 
the  price  of  96  is  equal  to  an  income  basis  ot 
5.40  per  cent. 

W.  P.  Clarke,  formerly  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Ceres,  has  recently  become  associated 
with  J.  R.  Mason  &  Co.  as  bond  salesman. 
J.  R.  Mason  &  Co.  have  built  up  an  exten- 
sive business  in  California  tax-secured  bonds 
of  irrigation  and  reclamation  districts,  which 
bonds  are  legal  for  savings  banks  and  trust 
funds  and  exempt  from  all  California  taxes, 
including  Federal  income  tax. 


The  increase  of  53.200,000  in  total  cash  re- 
serve during  last  week  is  the  feature  of  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco.  Cash  and  exchange  gained  $1,06S,- 
000,  while  total  resources  added  $640,000. 
Member  bank  deposits  increased  by  a  little 
more  than  $1,000,000. 


For  the  week  ended  March  10th  the  San 
Francisco  Clearing  House  Association  aggre- 
gates $80,398,211.49,  as  compared  with  $62,- 
701,206.36  the  total  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1916.  Saturday's  clearings  amounted 
to    $10,728,116.85. 


Bank  clearings  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  week  ending  March  8th  show 
moderate  gains  over  the  preceding  week  and 
large  gains  over  the  like  week  last  year.  The 
aggregate  of  55,729,502,000  compared  with 
55,396,314,000  in  the  week  before  and  $4,529,- 
094,000  in  1916.  The  San  Francisco  clear- 
ings of  $88,035,000  are  35  per  cent,  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  Los  Angeles  with  532,936,- 
000  shows  an  increase  of  37  per  cent.,  and 
Seattle  with  $18,164,000  an  increase  of  51  per 
cent.  

In  nine  and  a  hall  months  of  existence  to 
the  end  of  February-  the  Morris  Plan  Company 
of  San  Francisco  loaned  $462,150  to  3124  in- 
dividual borrowers,  the  average  per  loan  be- 
ing $147.93.     In  that  period  applications   for 
loans  totaled  $992,825,  and  the  total  amount 
approved    for    payment    was    $467,925.     The 
'  earnings   of   the   company   for  the   period  to- 
taled   $21,1 50.59,    and    net    operating    income 
was  $2813.58.     Xet  income  for  the  months  of 
■  January  and  February  was  $1408.35.     At  the 
,  close  of  business  February  2Sth  assets  totaled 
S447,424.40.   including  cash   on   hand  of  $12,- 
495.36.      Liabilities   included    $160,680   capital 
paid  in.  

The  Federal  Reserve -Board  states  that  re- 
serve banks  possess  a  note-issuing  capacity  es- 
timated at  $1,000,000,000.  They  hold  reserve 
money  to  the  extent  of  $512,000,000.  Their 
necessity  reserve  holdings  against  deposits 
are  $237,000,000.     They  have  $275,000,000  of 

!  free  gold,  which  can  be  used  as  a  40  per  cent. 

i  reserve   against   notes,   thereby  permitting    an 


issue  of  $687,500,000.  In  addition  they  hold 
over  5112,000,000  of  free  commercial  paper 
available  as  collateral  for  the  issuance  of 
Federal  reserve  notes  over  and  above  the 
paper  now  pledged  to  protect  outstanding 
notes.  

Unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  on  February  28th  were  11,576,- 
697  tons,  breaking  all  previous  records.  The 
figures  show  an  increase  of  102,643  tons  over 
the  report  for  January  31st  last.  The  pre- 
vious high  record  was  that  reported  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1916.  when  unfilled  orders  booked 
amounted  to   11,547,286  tons. 

A  compilation  of  advances  of  prices  of  fin- 
ished steel  as  announced  by  Pittsburg  mills 
during  the  last  few  days  shows  the  following 
increases:  Merchant  bars,  $7  a  ton  to  $3.33 
per  hundred  pounds:  structural  shapes,  $7  a 
ton  to  $3.60  per  hundred  pounds ;  plates,  $15  a 
ton  to  $4.50  per  hundred  pounds.  Light  rails 
were  advanced  $5  a  ton.  The  market,  Pitts- 
burg authorities  declare,  is  sold  to  the  limit. 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  government 
requirements.  

The  railroad  commission  has  authorized  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  issue  $24,S43.330 
worth  of  its  capital  stock  to  its  shareholders 
on  account  of  the  reinvestment  by  the  com- 
pany in  its  assets  of  a  sum  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  this  amount  from  its  profits.  The 
stock  is  to  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  one- 
third  of  a  share  of  new  stock  for  each  share 
of  outstanding  stock,  as  a  dividend  instead  of 
the  disbursement  of  cash  trom  the  company's 
surplus  of  $3Q,7$2,323. 


A  call  has  been  issued  for  a  meeting  in 
Washington  March  20th  of  the  presidents  of 
the  twelve  government  land  banks.  They  will 
confer  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
on  rural  credits  and  finance.  The  president 
of  the  farm  loan  bank  at  Berkeley  has  not 
been  named  yet.       

The  General  Motors  Corporation  recently 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent, 
on  the  common  stock,  placing  that  issue  on  a 
12  per  cent,  basis  as  against  the  previous  an- 
nual rate  of  4  per  cent.  The  General  Motors 
Company,  the  operating  company  of  the  cor- 
poration, declared  a  regular  quarterly  divi- 
dend  of    15    per  cent,   on   the   common    stock. 


The  railroad  commission  has  authorized  the 
East  Bay  Water  Company,  the  successor  of 
the  People's  Water  Company,  to  issue  $9302.91 
.  ,:  ■_  per  cent.,  thirty-year  gold  bond;  £32,- 
000  of  Class  A  cumulative  preferred  stock, 
and  $34,000  of  Class  B  preierred  stock  to  E. 
S.  Heller  in  part  payment  for  the  properties 
formerly  owned  by  the  People's  Water  Com- 
pany and  transferred  by  him  to  the  East  Bay 
Water  Company.  The  stocks  and  bonds  are 
to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  holders 
of  $87,000  face  value  bonds  of  the  People's 
Water  Company  heretofore  outstanding  and 
undeposited.  under  the  reorganization  plan  of 
the  company.  The  proportions  of  distribu- 
tion are  S106.95  face  value  of  bonds,  plus  $600 
Class  A  stock,  plus  $400  Class  B  stock,  for 
$580  of  East  Bay  Water  Company  bonds. 

The  Southern  Facific  Company,  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  John  Martin  and 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  have 
filed  with  the  railroad  commission  a  joint  ap- 
plication for  authority  for  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  to  sell  to  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  and  the  latter  to  buy  for 
$12,120,  a  street  railway  in  Sacramento  built 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  1905,  but 
operated  since  then  and  at  present  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  as  part  of 
its  Sacramento  system  and  partly  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  The  line  has 
never  paid.  

John  E.  Gallois,  who  returned  from  the 
East  Tuesday,  announced  his  retirement  from 
active  participation  in  the  management  of  the 
White  House,  and  on  Thursday  entered  the 
stock  brokerage  business  as  one  of  the  part- 
ners of  the  new  firm  of  McDonnell  &  Co., 
which  succeeds  to  the  San  Francisco  offices 
of  Byrne  &  McDonnell.  Gallois  will  retain 
his  interest  in  the  White  House  corporation, 
of  which  he  will  continue  to  be  a  director. 

Harold  Mack,  who  enters  the  McDonnell 
firm  as  a  resident  partner,  returned  from  the 
East  Wednesday.  The  formal  dissolution  of 
the  Byrne  &  McDonnell  firm  took  piace  on 
Thursday,  when  the  firm  took  over  the  Palace 
Hotel  and  Montgomery  Street  offices. 


The  Hercules  Powder  Company  recently  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on 
the  common  stock,  also  an  extra  dividend  of 
2  per  cent,  payable  in  cash  and  47  per  cent, 
in  Anglo-French  bonds  at  94.  Dividend  is 
payable  on  March  24th  on  stock  of  record 
March  15th.  

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company  earned  $1,- 
189,290  in  1916  from  a  crop  of  27,909  tons 
grown  on  4502  acres,  including  1065  acres  in 
the  Gay  and   Robinson  fields.     Earnings  for 
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the  year  were  at  the  rate  of  $7.93  per  share 
on  the  150,000  shares  of  capital  stock.  Divi- 
dends paid  amounted  to  $1,050,000  and  the 
company  closed  the  year  with  a  balance  of 
$831,849.  The  plantation  manager  estimates 
the  1917  crop  at  24,238  tons. 

Gold  imports  into  the  United  States  since 
January.  1915,  reached  a  total  of  $1,301,500.- 
000  with  the  arrival  at  Xew  York  from 
Canada  of  $5,000,000  consigned  to  J.  F.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  Imports  for  this  year  amount  to 
$164,000,000.  

George  J.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Mai!  Steamship  Company,  declares  in  an 
article  recently  published  in  the  Ameticas  that 
to  make  the  present  revival  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  permanent  a  modification  of 
present  laws,  specialized  education,  a  broader 
investing  interest,  and  government  support  are 
needed.  Referring  to  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  new  capital  this  country  has  gained 
since  the  inception  of  the  European  war,  Mr. 
Baldwin  says:  "What  better  course  can  we 
pursue  than  to  devote  some  of  our  new  capital 
to  the  construction  of  merchant  ships,  so  that 
we  may  again  carry  over  90  per  cent,  of  our 
foreign  trade  in  American  bottoms?  We  shall 
be  prepared  for  any  contingency  which  may 
befall  us,  when  to  this  merchant  Tieet  we  have 
added  an  armed  navy  capable  of  protecting  it. 
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The  people  along  our  coasts  have  been  more 
or  less  awake  to  this  need,  but  those  of  the 
interior  have  only  just  begun  to  think  of  it. 
Now,  however,  the  acute  scarcity  of  ocean 
tonnage  and  the  high  costs  of  ocean  trans- 
portation consequent  upon  it  have  been 
brought  home  to  every  one.  and  I  believe  pub- 
lic opinion  is  awakening.  The  cost  of  ship 
construction  today  is  no  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  competing  maritime  nations, 
but  this  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  which 
we  must  take  present  advantage,  and  during 
this  period  we  must  learn  to  construct  our 
ships  as  cheaply  as  those  of  England,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  and  Japan.  To  this  end 
our  colleges  should  cooperate.  Beginning 
with  the  training  of  the  young  men  during 
their  undergraduate  course,  we  must  co- 
ordinate this  theoretical  education  with  prac- 
tical work  in  our  shipyards,  so  that  on  grad- 
uation our  naval  architects  and  marine  en- 
gineers would  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  their 
part  in  this  work.  Our  shipbuilding  corpora- 
tions must  cooperate  with  the  schools  and  i 
with  each  other,  in  order  that  all  yards  may  I 
be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction.'* 


A  folder  sent  to  London  recently  by  the 
Uganda  Railway,  printed  on  good  paper,  con- 
tained a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  paper  was 
made  from  elephant  grass,  which  grows  in 
abundance  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda. 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Their  True  Faith 
and  Allegiance 

By  GUSTAVUS  OHLINGER 

"For  the  sake  of  the  facts  that  it 
gathers  this  book  should  be  read 
not  once  but  two  or  three  times  by- 
all  Americans  who  believe  in  Union, 
in  Lincoln  and  in  liberty." 

— Oiuen  Wister. 

Price  50  cents 

Mail  Orden  Promptly  Filled. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Rings. 

Dr.  Kunz  has  now  added  a  volume  on 
rings  to  his  already  substantial  series  on  pre- 
cious stones,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  new 
book  is  in  every  way  equal  to  its  predecessors. 
Dr.  Kunz  has  a  literary  style  exactly  conso- 
nant with  his  subject,  which  he  succeeds  in 
investing  with  its  proper  tint  of  glamour  and 
mystery. 

Dr.  Kunz  believes  that  the  habit  of  tying 
a  cord  around  the  finger  as  a  mnemonic  aid 
may  have  initiated  the  habit  of  wearings 
rings.  But  surely  human  vanity  is  a  suf- 
ficient explanation.  The  neck,  the  waist,  the 
ankles,  the  wrists,  and  the  fingers  are  struc- 
turally adapted  to  adornment  by  jewels,  and 
they  are  nearly  universally  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. But  the  Eskimos,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Peary-,  are  immune  from  the 
particular  vanity  of  rings,  and  quite  failed  to 
respond  to  the  blandishments  of  the  explorer. 

Those  who  know  the  thoroughness  of  re- 
search associated  with  the  works  of  Dr. 
Kunz  will  need  no  assurances  that  his  pres- 
ent volume  is  exhaustive  and  complete.  He 
gives  us  the  history'  of  ring  wearing  and  the 
stories  of  individual  rings.  We  learn  how 
rings  are  made,  of  the  constant  changes  of 
fashion,  the  signi  ficances  attached  to  the 
fingers,  and  the  lore  of  precious  stones  which 
it  pleases  us  to  describe  as  superstitions  and 
which  Dr.  Kunz  handles  with  a  certain  tender- 
ness that  pleases.  And  by  way  of  additional 
charm  the  volume  is  decorated  with  illus- 
trations, many  of  them  colored  and  of  a 
marked  elucidatory  value.  The  author  seems 
to  have  said  the  last  possible  word  about 
rings.  Certainly  nothing  will  ever  be  said 
more  interestingly. 

Rings  foe  the  Finger.  By  George  Frederick 
Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  A.  M.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company;    $6.50. 


Social  Rule. 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  in  spite  of  what  seems 
to  be  a  certain  narrow  vision  that  is  possibly 
due  to  condensation  and  repression,  gives  us 
not  only  an  admirable  view  of  social  condi- 
tions, but  a  serious  and  worthy  attempt  to 
detect  the  tendencies  that  should  lead  us  to 
better  things.  Hitherto,  she  says,  the  will 
to  power  has  been  directed  toward  the  con- 
trol of  other  men.  Henceforth  it  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  control  of  the  non-personal  con- 
ditions of  life. 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  these  two 
are  separable,  or  indeed  that  there  is  any 
visible  slackening  of  those  forces  of  personal 
control,  of  tyranny,  which  change  their  form, 
but  perhaps  not  their  nature.  But  at  least  we 
may  be  grateful  for  a  very  competent  his- 
torical summary  of  social  conditions  and  with 
special  reference  to  women,  slaves,  children, 
wage-earners,   delinquents,    and   animals. 

Social  Rule.  By  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.  New 
York:   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1   net. 


circumstances  with  two  daughters.  But  she 
has  rich  relatives,  and  so  she  manages  to 
secure  an  invitation  to  Downham  Hundreds  in 
the  hope  that  her  daughter  Clare  will  be  able 
to  ensnare  the  heart  of  Alfred  Dane,  her 
second  cousin.  But  plots  of  this  sort  rarely 
succeed  in  real  life,  and  never  in  novels,  and 
so  we  find  that  Alfred  has  already  cast  his 
eyes  elsewhere  and  that  the  widow's  strategy 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  foiled.  None  the  less 
there  are  plenty  of  engagements  that  are 
presently  brought  safely  to  port,  including  that 
of  the  widow  herself,  so  perhaps  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  mar  the  harmony  of  so  many 
wedding  bells  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
story  is  sometimes  a  little  stagey  and  arti- 
ficial. 

The  Way   Hearts  Go.      By  Laurence  Hayward. 
New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Afraid. 

Pitiful  indeed  is  the  plight  of  the  man  who 
knows  himself  to  be  physically  a  coward,  but 
it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  there 
must  be  some  internal  or  philosophical 
remedy.  The  idea  has  more  than  once  com- 
mended itself  to  the  novelist,  who  has  pic- 
tured the  shame  and  self-contempt  of  the  man 
who  is  unable  to  separate  the  thing  that  he 
ought  to  do  from  the  results  that  he  dreads. 

Sidney  Dark  has  elaborated  the  idea  with 
some  success  in  his  latest  novel.  His  "hero," 
Jasper  Sedley,  is  a  coward  as  a  boy  and  he 
continues  to  be  a  coward  as  a  man.  Eventu- 
ally he  accepts  his  grave  disability,  and  indeed 
seems  to  be  almost  proud  of  it.  The  author 
tries  to  show  that  there  is  something  that  may 
take  the  place  of  courage  and  compensate  for 
its  absence,  but  with  what  success  the  reader 
must  judge   for  himself. 

Afraid.  By  Sidney  Dark.  New  York:  John 
Lane    Company;    $1.35    net. 


Antiquities  of  Rajast'han. 

It  says  much  for  the  value  of  this  remark- 
able work  that  it  should  be  deemed  worthy 
of  republication  after  ninety  years.  No  doubt 
the  scientific  student  and  the  specialist,  par- 
ticularly along  ethnological  lines,  will  recog- 
nize the  absence  of  some  of  the  knowledge 
that  later  years  have  brought,  but  none  the 
less  there  must  be  ungrudging  appreciation 
of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  historical  lore 
against  which  the  passage  of  time  has  been 
powerless.  These  monumental  volumes  were 
the  life  work  of  their  author.  Their  immor- 
tality justifies  that  work. 

James  Tod  went  to  India  in  1799  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years.  Some  twenty  years 
later  he  became  political  agent,  and  so  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  native  chiefs 
and  also  with  the  opportunity  to  collect  his 
historical  material.  To  speak  in  terms  of  con- 
ventional praise  of  a  literary  work  that  has 
become  a  classic  would  be  needless  and  fool- 
ish. It  is  sufficient  to  congratuate  ourselves 
on  this  new  and  popular  edition  and  to  hope 
that  it  will  find  its  justification  in  popular 
appreciation. 

Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast'han.  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Tod.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4  per  set. 


The  Beetle. 
The  author  of  this  story  of  magic  and  mys- 
tery evidently  intends  to  horrify  us,  but  he 
would  have  been  more  successful  if  he  had 
made  a  greater  appeal  to  the  imagination.  He 
is  too  explicit.  His  hero,  through  a  run  of 
hard  luck,  gains  admission  to  a  deserted  house 
and  suddenly  finds  himself  confronted  with  a 
loathsome  creature  in  a  bed,  who  mesmerizes 
him  and  compels  him  to  strip  naked,  wrap 
himself  in  a  sheet,  and  go  out  into  the  street 
on  a  ridiculous  errand.  This  same  creature 
apparently  has  the  power  to  change  himself 
into  a  beetle,  a  relic  of  ancient  Egyptian 
magic  and  of  the  cult  of  Isis.  Having 
reached  this  point,  which  comes  quite  early 
in  the  story,  we  feel  that  we  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  further  surprise. 

The  Beetle.      By   Richard   Marsh.      New   York: 
G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50  net. 


certainly  clear,  but  none  the  less  it  seems  to 
be  founded  on  a  crude  theological  external- 
ism  that  we  had  supposed  to  be  practically 
extinct. 

"What  Right  Thinking  Will  Do,"  by  Chris- 
tian D.  Larson  (Edward  J.  Clode ;  60  cents),  is 
a  volume  along  New  Thought  lines,  and  of  the 
usual  kind.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  greed 
should  play  so  large  a  part  in  these  writings. 

"Hoyle  Up-to-Date,"  edited  by  R.  E.  Foster 
(Sully  Sz  Kleinteich ;  $1),  contains  the  rules 
of  all  card  games  "revised  up  to  the  minute," 
including  whist  rules  by  Walter  H.  Barney, 
and  poker  rules  by  David  A.  Curtis.  It  is 
well  and  clearly  written. 

"In  Sunday's  Tent,"  by  Lewis  Worthington 
Smith,  is  a  volume  of  verse  intended,  appar- 
ently, for  the  glorification  of  the  Sunday 
methods.  None  the  less  it  is  good  verse  of 
the  narrative  style.  It  is  published  by  the 
Four   Seas   Company.      Price,    50   cents. 

In  "Only  a  Dog,"  the  author,  Bertha  Whit- 
ridge  Smith,  gives  the  autobiography  of  an 
Irish  terrier  driven  from  his  French  home  by 
the  Germans  and  adopted  by  a  British  pri- 
vate. It  is  a  moving  and  pathetic  story,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  all  royalties  will  be  given 
to  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.     Price,  $1. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  new 
and  cheaper  edition  of  "Tigerland,"  by  C.  E. 
Gouldsbury.  The  author  had  forty  years  of 
experience  behind  him  when  he  wrote  this 
series  of  extraordinary  hunting  experiences, 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  their  kind 
that  were  ever  penned.  It  is  good  to  note 
that  they  are  still  so  much  in  demand.  The 
price  is  $1.25. 

B.  W.  Huebsch  has  published  "Edgar  Allan 
Poe,"  by  Hanns  Heinz  Ewers,  translated  from 
the  German  by  Adele  Lewisohn.  Ewers  was 
always  Poe's  most  sympathetic  German  inter- 
preter. Indeed  there  are  many  points  of  liter- 
ary resemblance  between  Ewers  and  Poe,  and 
therefore  this  strange  little  volume  has  a  merit 
of  its  own  and  apart  from  its  appreciation 
of  the  American  poet. 

"Steps  in  Human  Progress,"  by  Christian 
D.  Larson  ( Edward  J.  Clode ;  $1 ),  is  de- 
scribed as  "an  exposition  of  the  means  where- 
by humanity  is  climbing  to  higher  things." 
We  have  not  noticed  any  marked  ascent  so 
far,  rather  the  other  way  indeed,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  all  be  the 
better  for  it  if  we  could  but  govern  our 
minds  as  Mr.  Larson  newthoughtedly  sug- 
gests. 

Annie  M.  McLean,  Ph.  D.,  author  of 
"Women  Workers  and  Society,"  reminds  us 
that  eight  million  women  in  America  are  now 
working  in  the  industrial  and  professional 
worlds  and  that  it  would  become  us  to  look 
carefully  to  the  welfare  of  the  "mothers  of 
the  next  generation."  She  gives  us  a  good 
survey  of  the  situation  and  of  the  measures 
that  should  be  taken  toward  social  well-being. 
The  book  is  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Price,   50  cents  net. 

"Great  Inspirers,"  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  C. 
S.  C,  Ph.  D.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50),  is 
an  historical  appreciation  of  Dante  and  of  St. 
Jerome  and  an  effort  to  show  the  extent  of 
their  debt  to  noble  women.  We  may  perhaps 
believe  that  so  far  as  his  biographical  work 
is  concerned  the  author  is  blowing  upon 
sparks  that  are  nearly  extinct,  but  he  is  of 
course  conspicuously  right  when  he  says  that 
great  achievements  are  usually  due  to  the 
"eternal  womanly" — which  may  be  within 
one's  own  nature,  or  outside  of  it. 


The  Way  Hearts  Go. 

This  is  a  first  novel  by  an  author  who  writes 

attractively,  but  who  seems  sometimes  to  fail 

in  conveying  his  ideas  to  his  reader.     He  tells 

us  of  a  widow  who  has  been  left  in  reduced 
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The  Twenty-Four. 

"The  twenty-four"  are  twenty-four  maidens 
of  various  ages,  degrees  of  beauty,  and  pre- 
vious conditions  of  servitude  who  have  won  a 
newspaper  circulation  contest  and  who  are 
therefore  entitled  to  a  free  trip  to  Europe. 
They  are  personally  conducted  by  a  reporter, 
who  tells  the  story,  but  as  it  is  actually 
George  Fitch  who  tells  the  story  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  we  have  wealth  of  fun,  and  of 
that  peculiar  characterization  of  which  Mr. 
Fitch  is  a  master. 

The  Twenty-Four.  By  George  Fitch.  Boston: 
Little,    Brown  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

"Pirate  Bridge,"  by  R.  F.  Foster  (.E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50),  is  a  full  exposition  of 
a  game  described  as  immensely  superior  to 
Auction.  Certainly  the  author  explains  it 
clearly   and  with   the   aid   of   many   diagrams. 

"From  the  Creation  of  Man  to  Eternity," 
by  Mary  Viola  Gross  (Warren  T.  Potter,  Los 
Angeles),  is  described  as  "a  clear,  practical, 
and  connected   outline   of   the   Bible."      It  is 
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A  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  By  Robert  Gold- 
smith. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
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An  analysis  of  a  world  problem. 

American  World  Policies.  By  Walter  E. 
Weyl.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2.25. 

A  definition   of  national  attitude  toward    Expan- 
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JULIAN  ELTINGE  AND  GOWNS. 


And  still  the  famous  female  impersonator 
contrives  not  to  offend.  By  allowing  the  pub- 
lic to  share  the  secret,  by  occasionally  letting 
loose  a  few  "damns"  in  a  big,  manly  voice, 
and  by  occasional  relaxations  into  the  lordly 
stride  of  the  male,  we  are  continually  re- 
minded that  Cousin  Lucy  is  a  man,  and  a  very 
mannish  man.  In  fact  never  so  mannish  as 
during  these  sudden  relapses,  when  the  out- 
line of  the  wolf  is  marked  by  sheep's  clothing. 
''Cousin  Lucy"  is  therefore  genuinely 
amusing,  aside  from  the  entertainment  af- 
forded to  the  women  who  adore  good  clothes. 
When  the  comedy  begins  and  we  are  at  once 
interested  and  amused  we  suddenly  remind 
ourselves  that  Charles  Klein  wrote  the  piece. 
And  when  Julian  Eltinge  enters  on  the  scene 
we  recall  what  we  had  almost  forgotten,  that 
he  isn't  only  all  mincing  walk,  femininely 
tapering  outlines,  and  womanishly  white  flesh, 
but  that  he  is  clever,  decidedly  so,  in  this 
specialty  that  he  has  made  his  own. 

The  curious  thing  about  this  actor  is  the 
stage  presence  he  gains  in  assuming  women's 
gear.  Of  course  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
effect  of  the  assumption  is  enhanced  by  every 
art  of  the  toilet.  And  still  another  aid  I 
took  note  of  is  that  the  girls  grouped  around 
Mr.  Eltinge  are  carefully  selected  according 
to  type.  There  is  something  resplendent 
about  opulently  full  white  contours  rising  out 
of  a  tide  of  silk  or  velvet  and  a  foam  of 
lace.  Only  one  of  the  chorus  girls  can  com- 
pete with  Julian  Eltinge  in  the  matter  of 
sumptuous  physical  display.  The  rest  are 
rather  slender  and  weedy,  and  all  but  the 
full-bosomed  Juno  mentioned  are  blondes. 
This  is  evidently  intentional,  the  one  excep- 
tion mentioned  striking  the  needed  note  of 
contrast.  As  a  man  the  actor  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  only  of  medium  height.  But 
as  a  woman  he  towers  over  the  rest,  and, 
with  his  deep,  attempted  contralto,  the  dazzle 
of  his  jewels  and  gowns,  the  suit  of  rich 
bronze-brown  hair  assumed  by  him,  and  the 
air  of  splendid  protectiveness  and  dominance 
which  Cousin  Lucy  instinctively  assumes  to- 
ward the  fair  inmates  of  Mrs.  Bronson's 
dressmaking  parlors,  he  easily  casts  all  the 
women  on  the  stage  into  the  shade. 

Mr.  Eltinge  sings;  sings  as  a  woman,  and 
sings  very  good  songs.  The  first  song  struck 
a  responsive  chord  in  many  apprehensive 
hearts.  It  described  the  efforts  of  ladies 
whose  outlines  are  threatened  by  a  rising  tide 
of  flesh,  and  who  are  trying  to  exorcise  the 
dread  enemy  with  exercise.  (Sounds  like  an 
attempt  at  a  joke,  but  it  isn't.)  The  refrain 
is.  Merrily  we  roll  along,  over  the  hardwood 
floor."  And  as  as  he  sang  I  realized  that, 
with  his  assumption  of  women's  clothes,  the 
actor  has  taken  on  some  of  the  worries  native 
to  the  sex  that  is  responsible  for  beauty  dec- 
tors.  He  must  not,  can  not,  allow  himself  to 
get  fat.  Xo  doubt  he  has  to  blue-ribbon  him- 
self to  a  certain  degree,  in  spite  of  Cousin 
Lucy's  predilection  for  drinks  mixed  as  "Bis- 
ter's master  used  to  like  them."  Women  who 
are  keeping  down  fat  are  obliged  to  practice 
a  considerable  amount  of  abstinence.  So,  I 
doubt  not,  is  Julian  Eltinge.  And  yet — oh, 
day  of  dread! — his  chin,  which  is  already 
rather  aggressively  masculine,  is  beginning  to 
double-cross  him.  However,  his  well-corseted 
waist  is  impeccable,  his  smile  triumphantly 
feminine,  and  so  is  his  walk.  When  he  was 
last  here  tight  skirts  were  in  and  he  minced 
when  he  walked.  Now  he  cultivates  the 
quick,  girly -girlish,  short-stepping  gait  that 
goes  with  the  brief  skirts  of  the  mode,  al- 
though not  with  Cousin  Lucy's  build.  The 
voice,  however,  is  beginnig  to  go  back  on  him 
a  little.  It  is  a  shade  or  two  deeper  and 
more  masculine  than  I  remember.  Still,  it  is 
far  more  successful  than  if  he  wearied  our 
ears  by  assuming  a  feminine  treble. 

As  for  the  costumes  of  Cousin  Lucy — Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory,  etc.    They  are  indescrib- 
able, but   the   most   impressive   was   the  gold- 
embroidered,    fur-trimmed    greenish-blue    bro- 
cade.    Xot  even  to  the  apotheosis,  the  magnifi- 
cent semi-Oriental  costume,  with  the  bloomer- 
trousers  of  cloth  of  gold,  do  I  yield  the  point. 
Of   course   there   are   inevitable   similarities 
to   '  The   Fascinating   Widow."      Mr.    Eltinge, 
■jsin  Lucy  taking  possession  of  the  sup- 
pos  dly  defunct  Jerry  Jackson's  quarters,   ap- 
recklessly  before  Jerry's  man,  arrayed  in 
-   boned    corsets,    lace-eo-ed    petticoats, 
■id   the   usual   concomitants.     The   situation 


and  our  modesty,  is  saved  by  a  removal  of  the 
Cousin  Lucy  wig  and  a  disclosure  of  identity, 
but  the  moment  was  a  highly  amusing  one, 
due,  .partly,  to  the  richly  expressive  comedy 
of  Dallas  Welford,  who,  as  Jerry  Jackson's 
man.  pervaded  the  play  with  a  presence  that 
never  failed  to  set  the  final  touch  on  a 
humorous  situation.  The  company,  indeed,  is 
above  the  average.  It  took  just  about  two 
minutes  by  the  clock  to  discover  that.  The 
humor  of  the  piece  is  correctly  accentuated, 
and  the  various  players  have  individuality. 
Carrie  Reynolds  shone  in  the  delivery  of  her 
lines,  Mark  Smith  in  the  delivery  of  his  spe- 
cial brand  of  humor.  Jane  Oaker,  m  the  im- 
portant role  of  Queeny.  portrayed  with  skill 
a  farcically  hard  and  tough  maiden  on  the 
make.  It  was  a  difficult  task  that  Miss  Oaker 
set  herself  when  she  took  the  line  she  did, 
but,  in  spite  of  a  little  too  much  stress,  she 
carried  it  through  to  an  excellently  conducted 
climax.  Mabelle  Cedars  as  Angela  was  just 
sweet,  pretty  girl.  Her  special  appanage  was 
dainty  femininity.  There  were  other  roles, 
those  of  the  two  lawyers,  the  stout,  fashion- 
loving  dame,  Angela's  father,  all  well  done. 
The  musical  part  of  the  comedy  is  not  too  in- 
sistent,  but  the  songs  are  especially  good. 

People  are  always  curious  to  know  if  Mr. 
Eltinge's  impersonation  would  be  successful 
enough  to  fool,  if  we  were  not  in  the  secret. 
Xo  doubt  it  is,  for  they  have  fooled  us  many 
times  in  vaudeville.  These  vaudeville  female 
impersonators  are,  however,  generally  mute, 
and  Julian  Eltinge  carries  the  major  part  ot 
the  dialogue,  which,  by  the  way,  is  clever  and 
entertaining.  The  voice  is  the  most  betraying 
feature.  But  the  success  of  the  whole  idea 
is  our  constant  perception  that  Jerry  Jackson 
is  a  man  who  is  carrying  bis  dangerous  prank 
through  very  cleverly.  We  sit  with  a  steady 
grin  on  our  faces,  which  occasionally  widens 
into  the  laughter  of  rich  appreciation  when 
Jerry's  damned-up  masculinity  suddenly  over- 
flows its  dykes. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

The  image  that  leaves  the  dominant  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,  when  one  runs  over  this 
week's  Orpheum  programme,  is  that  of  that 
jovial  obstructionist  the  political  boss,  as  con- 
veyed to  us  through  the  medium  of  Lew 
Dockstader.  I  do  not  at  all  know  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Dockstader  made  up  his  face,  aside 
from  the  magnificently  appropriate  expression 
that  he  was  able  to  assume.  But  everything 
was  just  right  in  his  appearance :  his  crisp, 
thick,  white  temple  locks  growing  pugna- 
ciously and  vigorously  against  a  round,  fat. 
twinkly-eyed,  but  truculent  countenance.  The 
tilt  of  his  hat,  the  slant  of  his  cigar,  the 
partly  humorous,  partly  belligerent,  beam  of 
his  eye;  the  very  build  of  his  body  fell  into 
the  picture,  and  the  big,  emphatic,  magnetic 
voice,  the  jovially  compelling  personality — all 
joined  in  contributing  to  a  portrait  of  solid 
merit.  It  was  satirical,  but  humorously,  mel- 
lowly satirical. 

Mr.  Dockstader's  monologue  contained,  of 
course,  allusions  to  the  growing  brevity  of 
women's  skirts,  but  it  ran  largely  to  sage  re- 
flections concerning  the  intimate  politics  of 
both  the  country  at  large  and  of  San  Francisco. 
Roosevelt  received  several  rough  thumps  on 
the  back  compounded  of  good-fellowship  and 
good-natured  condemnation.  The  subject  of 
the  war  was  approached,  but  I  really  believe 
onions  and  potatoes  escaped  mention.  And 
after  the  monologuist  had  had  a  whack  at  na- 
tional issues  he  came  down  to  local  matters 
with  a  breezy  thoroughness  that  showed  his 
methods.  Xo  doubt  in  every  town  he  per- 
forms in  Mr.  Dockstader  immediately  puts 
himself  through  a  course  of  sprouts  concern- 
ing local  issues.  There  was  a  time  when,  in 
my  innocence,  I  used  to  believe  that  monolG- 
guists  got  up  their  own  monologues.  I  know 
better  now,  but  I  recognize  how  thoroughly 
the  inspired  monologuist  puts  his  own  stamp 
on  good  material.  Thus  did  Mr.  Dockstader. 
His  monologue  fitted  him  as  well  as  his 
clothes.  It  seemed  to  emanate  direct  from 
the  mind  of  that  shrewd,  fat,  florid  boss  who 
lived  by  good-naturedly  shooing  down 
scruples.  It  was  a  compound  of  shrewdness 
and  wit.  and  delivered  with  enormous  clever- 
ness. Mr.  Dockstader's  big  voice  is  an  asset, 
and  he  uses  it  with  fine  momentum  when  he 
reaches  a  humorous  climax.  The  men  adored 
his  act,  and  I  believe  if  they  had  taken  a 
vote  on  it  would  have  rendered  an  almost 
unanimous  vedict  that,  in  the  line  of  mono- 
logues, it  was  the  best  ever. 

Next  in  merit  to  Mr.  Dockstader's  mono- 
logue is  George  Kelly's  clever  and  interesting 
playlet,  "Finders-Keepers."  It  sticks  in  the 
mind,  too,  because  of  the  wide  discrepancy  re- 
vealed between  the  natures  of  the  husband 
and  wife.  The  latter  has  found  a  purse  full 
of  money,  and,  because  of  the  lack  of  dis- 
tinguishing marks,  proposes  to  keep  it.  The 
husband  has  a  natural  passion  for  honesty, 
and  finds  his  trust  in  his  wife  slain  all  in  a 
moment  because  she  discovers  the  loser,  and 
still  remains  intractable  about  surrendering 
the  rich  find.  With  these  materials  Mr.  Kelly 
has  constructed  a  very  absorbing  little  three- 


part  play,  which  is  excellently  played  by  Mr. 
Kelly  himself  and  Misses  Cleveland  and 
O'Connor.  The  playlet  has  quite  a  compelling 
psychology  of  its  own,  and  we  of  the  au- 
dience, of  whom  the  majority  no  doubt  have 
had  our  own  little  private  sins  of  dishonesty 
in  the  line  of  omission  connected  with  car- 
fares and  the  like,  were  passionately  in  ac- 
cord with  the  husband.  For  of  such  is  hu- 
man nature.  We  sin,  but  we  continue  to  wor- 
ship ideals.  The  wife,  however,  was  no  ideal 
worshipper.  The  part  was  well  played  by 
Anna  Cleveland,  who  bestowed  on  the  appro- 
priator  of  the  four  hundred  dollars  that  in- 
stinctive aggressiveness  with  which  the  sophist 
tries  to  mask  his  sophistry.  The  end  was 
natural,  but  one's  thoughts  followed  the  two 
leading  personages  beyond  the  fali  of  the  cur- 
tain and  foresaw  unhappiness  and  ultimate  di- 
vision. For  the  husband  had  voiced  his  real 
opinion,  and  the  wife  would  never  forgive. 
This  was  one  of  the  pronounced  merits  of  the 
play,  that  all  was  not  said  or  thought  when 
the  curtain  fell. 

Xatalie  Alt,  with  Lewis  Pollack  at  the 
piano,  filled  her  quarter-hour  interval  with 
songs,  or  half-songs.  The  musical-comedy 
favorite  has  good  looks,  good  clothes,  good 
songs,  and  a  good  voice.  What  she  lacks  is 
distinctive  charm  and  individuality,  in  spite  of 
a  bright,  pervasive  smile.  Still  she  pleases 
many,  and  her  act  makes  a  cheerful  interval 
on  the  stage,  for,  besides  the  brightness  of 
her  smile  and  the  clearness  of  her  voice,  she 
loves  glitter  on  her  clothes  and  her  costumes 
are   effective    and    becoming. 

The  slighter  of  the  two  Misses  Campbell 
possesses  the  quality  that  we  miss  in  Natalie 
Alt,  Both  girls  are  attractive,  the  plump  one 
possessing  a  heartier  and  less  carefully  made 
up  smile  than  the  musical-comedy  favorite 
and  a  full,  reliable,  agreeable  voice,  while 
the  slighter  one  has  all  the  gifts  necessary  to 
capture  a  vaudevillian  audience  in  her  line 
of  work.  Personality,  humor,  talent  for  dia- 
lect, agreeable  responsiveness  to  her  audience, 
and  an  ability  to  establish  genial  relations 
with  them,  rhythm,  spontaneity,  songfulness. 
all  these  she  has,  as  well  ns  a  recognition  of 
their  love  for  color  as  evidenced  in  her  cos- 
tume. 

In  Thomas  F.  Swift  and  company's  act 
there  was  a  certain  naivete  of  atmosphere 
and  execution  which  made  its  own  appeal. 
The  audience  responded  to  it  warmly,  and  the 
young  people  made  good,  the  principal,  Mr. 
Swift,  being  especially  successful  in  his  por- 
trayal of  slang}-  Jimmie  of  the  people  whose 
heart  was  as  sterling  as  his  accent  was  under- 
bred. One  can  not  truthfully  compliment 
Mary  Kelley  on  her  singing,  but  she  was  a 
pleasantly  real  girl,  and  the  trio  in  the  irrele- 
vant "Birth  of  a  Nation"  interlude  were  quite 
amusing. 

Moore.  Gardner,  and  Rose  gave  an  unre- 
markable song  and  patter  act,  in  which  the 
two  feeders  to  the  comedian  were  too  patently 
tickled  by  the  family  jokes.  Moore,  whom  I 
take  to  be  the  comedy  man,  gave  a  slightly 
unfinished  Hebrew  impersonation,  for  his  ac- 
cent did  not  stick  all  the  time,  but  all  the 
same  he  is  bright  and  amusing  and  on  the 
way  to  a  triumphant  arrival  in  vaudeville. 

The  "novelty  circus"  is  adapted  largely  for 
children,  whose  treble  laughter  rang  through 
the  house.  The  performers  were  all  tiny 
monkeys.  and  all  the  faces  on  the  painted 
auditorium  were  of  the  same  species.  As  to 
those  in  front  who  laughed  and  applauded, 
perhaps  they,  too — but  let  us  dissemble. 

I  lost  the  Rita  Mario  Orchestra,  but  saw  a 
lot  of  girls  presiding  over  various  disten- 
sions in  brass  and  perceived  that  the  audience 


was  in  for  a  good  time.  The  girls  were  gayly 
dressed,  the  stage  looked  bright  and  cheerful, 
and  the  faces  of  the  audience  matched  as  I 
regretfully  left   to  the  sound   of  sweet   music. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 

I  sacrificed  the  Rita  Mario  people  to 
"Pauline"  at  the  Pantages,  because  of  prom- 
ises that  were  made  of  something  unusual  in 
Pauline's  performance.  Pauline  is  a  man,  not 
a  maid,  who  has  a  "scientific  sensation"  to 
present.  He  is,  he  insists,  a  psychologist,  and 
not  a  hypnotist,  but  he  made  his  young  men 
volunteers,  of  whom  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
presented  themselves  on  the  stage,  do  what- 
ever he  told  them  to.  Some  of  them,  most 
of  them  perhaps,  are  confederates.  But  many 
of  these  confederates  of  the  kind  are  men 
trained  to  surrender  their  wills  and  the  move- 
ments of  their  bodies  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
performers  of  the  Pauline  type. 

Pauline  declares  that,  instead  of  hypnotiz- 
ing his  subjects,  he  puts  them  into  a  cataleptic 
condition,  which  he  describes  as  rigidity  of 
the  muscles.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  up 
the  word  "catalepsy"  in  the  dictionary,  from 
which  we  may  learn  that  it  is  also  accom- 
panied by  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  To 
this,  however,  Pauline  does  not  subscribe,  as 
he  caused  one  of  his  subjects  to  give  proof 
of  his  state  of  mental  consciousness,  the 
while  his  body,  bent  like  a  bow,  was  stretched 
in  a  horizontal  position,  resting  on  the  cush- 
ioned backs  of  two  chairs,  while  four  men  of 
varying  weight  stood  upright  on  its  upper  and 
convex  surface. 

Another  demonstration,  and  a  very  sur- 
prising one,  was  an  exhibition  of  the  per- 
former's ability  to  drive  the  blood  from  a  sub- 
ject's hand  and  arm,  and,  after  the  audience 
had  marked  its  swiftly  graduated  assumption 
of  the  waxy  hue  of  death,  to  command  it  to 
return.  This  trick,  if  trick  it  is,  I  never  saw 
before.  Also  the  pseudo-psychologist  ar- 
ranged his  cohorts  in  a  seated  half-circle,  ex- 
plained to  the  audience  in  their  hearing  that 
he  was  going  to  summon  a  troop  of  imaginary 
mice  from  an  imaginary  hole,  alarm  the  in- 
trepid volunteers  by  threats  of  an  invasion  of 
their  trouser  legs,  and  calm  their  uneasiness 
by  casting  them  all  into  a  state  of  cataleptic 
immobility  in  the  height  of  their  defense 
against  the  tiny  foe.  This  he  did,  although  it 
ali  looked  to  me  like  a  "coup  de  theatre." 
However,  Pauline  says,  "Some  call  it  science  ; 
some  call  it  a  fake ;  whatever  \ou  call  it 
that's  what  it  is."  To  me  it  looked  like  a 
combination  of  both,  as  the  generality  of  these 
kind  of  public  performances  are.  I  can  not 
say  that  it  is  exactly  agreeable  to  see,  whether 
it  is  one  or  the  other.  A  performer  in  this 
line  would,  I  should  think,  be  rather  given  to 
a  Mephistophelian  arrogance  toward  the  hu- 
manity that  is  so  compliant  to  his  will.     These 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


young  men  were  just  so  many  useful  pawns 
to  Pauline.  Perhaps  the  rude  blow  with 
which  he  brought  them  back  to  consciousness 
— as  it  seemed — after  their  cataleptic  state 
had  been  induced  was  some  indication  of 
how  little  intrinsic  dignity  they  possessed  in 
his  eyes.  It  recalled  to  my  mind  an  assertion 
once  made  by  a  dabbler  in  the  occult  to  the 
effect  that,  once  the  will  has  been  surrendered 
to  another,  it  has  received  a  mortal  wound. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Katinka"  at  the  Cort. 

•■  Katinka'  is  sure  to  be  as  popular  as  its 
two  predecessors,  'High  jinks'  and  'The  Fire- 
fly," "  said  one  enthusiastic  Park  Row  reviewer 
after  the  New  York  premiere  last  fall  of  the 
famous  musical  play,  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning  Monday  night, 
March  19th. 

Time  has  proved  that  the  prophet  was  not 
too  enthusiastic,  for  the  new  musical  offering 
of  Otto  Hauerbach  and  Rudolf  Friinl,  respon- 
sible for  "High  links"  and  "The  Firefly,"  not 
only  lived  up  to  the  reputation  of  the  former 
two.   but  eclipsed  them. 

As  a  triple  link  in  the  Hauerbach-Friml 
combination  appears  Arthur  Hainmerstein, 
who  in  the  staging  of  the  three  shows  has 
eclipsed  to  their  fullest  the  charms  of  librettist 
and  composer  with  the  added  charms  of  the 
scenic  artist. 

Russian  female  wedding  guests,  Turkish 
houris.  and  fair  frequenters  of  Viennese  music 
halls  add  beauty  and  gayety  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  the  story.  Mr.  Hammerstein  has 
not  allowed  these  beauties  to  languish  in  un- 
couth surroundings,  but  has  clothed  them  mag- 
nificently and  set  them  first  in  a  Russian 
palace,  where  the  wedding  festivities  are  in 
progress,  next  in  the  quaint  and  picturesque 
streets  of  Old  Stamboul,  and  lastly  in  one  of 
the  gayest  pleasure  resorts  of  Europe's  capi- 
tal of  musical  gayety. 

Rudolf  Friml's  score  is  remarkable  in  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  number  that  would  not 
serve  for  a  special  feature  in  a  musical  show 
of  less  pretensions.  The  lilt  that  has  swept 
the  audiences  most  completely  off  their  feet 
is  "Rackety  Coo,"  with  which  local  music 
lovers  are  already  familiar,  for  it  has  been 
hummed  and  whistled  and  played  by  orches- 
tras from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
love  song,  "Katinka,"  is  of  a  haunting  sweet- 
ness, and  the  gay  and  novel  "I  Want  to  Marry 
a  Male  Quartet,"  has  been  picked  out  as  one 
of  the  decided  hits  of  recent  years. 


Julian  Eltinge  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Beginning  Sunday  night  Julian  Eltinge  will 
start  his  second  and  final  week  in  his  highly 
successful  musical  comedy,  "Cousin  Lucy,"  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre.  An  extra  added  per- 
formance will  be  given  on  Sunday  night,  April 
25th,  which  will  close  the  engagement  in  San 
Francisco. 

"Cousin  Luc\"  is  the  most  delightful  play 
Julian  Eltinge  has  ever  brought  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  capacity  audiences  which 
have  been  the  rule  since  the  initial  perform- 
ance last  Monday  attest  the  continued  popu- 
larity of  this  famous  star  and  his  amusing 
musical  entertainment.  It  is  just  the  sort  of 
play  that  every  one  wants  to  see,  for  it  has 
been  brought  intact  direct  from  New  York 
with  the  same  players  and  chorus  who  ap- 
peared on  Broadway.  In  addition  to  its 
bright  lines,  laughable  situations,  and  uproar- 
ous  climaxes,  it  has  the  kind  of  musical  num- 
bers that  one  continues  to  whistle  upon  leav- 
ing the  playhouse.    

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpbeum. 

The  Orpheum  will  present  another  splendid 
vaudeville  bill   next   Sunday  matinee. 

Clara  Morton,  erstwhile  of  the  famous  Four 
Mortons,  will  appear  in  a  musical  diversion 
by  junie  McCree  in  which  she  will  have  the 
assistance  of  Frank  Sheen.  Miss  Clara's 
sparkle  and  vivacity  is  a  wonderful  help  to 
her  ability,  and  in  her  present  skit  she  ap- 
pears to  greater  advantage  than  ever  before. 
She  was  the  first  to  dance  and  play  her  own 
accompaniment  at  the  same  time.  Miss  Mor- 
ton sings  well  and  is  a  clever  instrumentalist 
and  comedienne. 

Bert  Leslie,  the  King  of  Slang,  who  has 
added  more  words  to  the  slang  dictionary  than 
any  other  person  in  the  past  and  present,  will 
appear  in  a  new  skit  called  "Hogan  in 
Mexico."  It  is  the  seventh  of  the  famous 
Kogan  series  and  is  said  to  be  exceptionally 
clever  and  amusing.  Mr.  Hogan  portrays  a 
canvasman  of  a  circus  touring  Mexico  who 
finds  himself  in  difficulties  resulting  from  an 
encounter  with  a  Mexican  general.  Mr.  Les- 
lie brings  with  him  his  own  company. 

Harry  and  Anna  Seymour  will  present 
breezy  bits  of  mirth  and  melody  in  a  very  at- 
tractive, clever,  and  enjoyable  manner. 

Snoozer,  a  remarkable  bulldog,  whose  intel- 
ligence is  much  in  excess  of  many  human  be- 
ings and  whose  brain  has  been  developed  by 
one  Meredith,  will  give  a  remarkable  instance 
of  what  a  dog  is  capable  of.  Snoozer  evi- 
dences by  obedience  that  he  understands  every 


word  that  is  addressed  to  him  and  has  proved 
a  puzzle  to  all  who  have  witnessed  his  ex- 
traordinary performance. 

Lew  Dockstader  will  repeat  his  humorous 
character  sketch  of  ""The  Political  Boss"  ;  Rita 
Mario  and  her  orchestra  will  be  heard  in  new 
numbers,  and  George  Kelly  and  his  company 
will  appear  in  his  own  very  successful  one-act 
play,    "Finders-Keepers." 

A  special  and  delightful  musical  feature  of 
the  new  programme  will  be  Estelle  Wentworth, 
the  American  prima  donna  of  grand  opera  re- 
nown, who  has  sung  successfully  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  Dessau,  and  also  at  Frisben,  Baden, 
Vienna,  Copenhagen,  Leipzig,  and  Petrograd. 
Miss  Wentworth  brings  with  her  Miss  Irene 
Hampton  to  play  her  accompaniments  on  the 
piano.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Daisy  Jerome,  "a  charming  little  girl  with 
a  very"  big  voice."  Such  is  the  headline  at- 
traction at  the  Fantages  next  week,  starting 
Sunday  matinee.  This  dainty,  fascinating 
young  lady  possesses  a  very  deep,  rich  con- 
tralto voice,  which  she  puts  to  excellent  use 
in  singing  a  number  of  songs  written  espe- 
cially for  her,  and  rendered  in  her  own  par 
ticular  style. 

"The  Telephone  Tangle,"  a  novelty  comedy 
sketch,  depicts  in  a  very  funny  way  the 
troubles  of  a  telephone  girl  in  trying  to  make 
connections  and  in  so  doing  getting  the  wires 
all   tangled  up. 

The  Belleclair  Brothers  will  present  their 
latest  sensation,  "Looping  the  Loop.""' 

Bobby  and  Nelson  are  a  clever  team  of 
comedians  doing  a  singing  and  talking  act 
that  is  said  to  be  away  above  the  average. 

Elizabeth  Cutty,  one  of  the  prominent  stars 
of  the  famous  Six  Musical  Cuttys,  is  an  artist 
on  the  violin  who  has  very   few  equals. 

Morton  Brothers  are  two  young  men  who 
have  the  ability  to  tear  paper  as  other  artists 
would  draw  pictures,  producing  intricate  and 
elaborate   designs. 

Chapter  5  of  "The  Secret  Kingdom"  will 
be  the  screen   attraction. 

The  Ganz-Spaulding  Double  Concerts. 

The  double  concerts  to  be  given  by  Albert 
Spalding,  the  violin  virtuoso,  and  Rudolph 
Ganz,  the  Swiss  pianist,  will  undoubtedly  at- 
tract large  audiences  to  the  Columbia  Theatre 
this  Sunday  afternoon,  March  18th,  and  again 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  25th.  Both 
players  have  been  heard  in  this  city  before 
and  have  drawn  splendid  audiences.  As 
usual  Andre  Benoist  will  be  the  accompanist 
for  Mr.  Spalding  in  his  solo  numbers. 

The  first  number  on  Sunday's  programme 
will  be  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer  Sonata." 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  work  written  for 
the  violin  and  piano,  and  the  "Variations" 
are  a  particularly  delightful  and  interesting 
number. 

Mr.  Spalding's  solo  numbers  will  include 
the  Sonata,  "The  Devil's  Trill,"  by  T^rtini : 
"Romanza  Andalusa,"  Sarasate ;  "Caprice," 
No.  1,  Paganini,  and  a  composition  of  Mr. 
Spalding's  which  he  calls  "A  Letter  of 
Chopin's." 

Rudolph  Ganz'  solo  numbers  will  consist  of 
the  "Fantasie"  in  F  minor  by  Chopin,  and 
works  by  Granados,  Saint-Saens,  Moszkow- 
sky.  Liszt,  and  Sibelius. 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's. 

The  second  and  last  Ganz-Spalding  concert 
will  offer  an  entire  change  of  programme, 
with  such  numbers  as  the  Brahms  Sonata  in 
D  minor,  a  suite  for  violin  and  piano  by  Mr. 
Spalding,  the  "Ballade"  in  G  minor  for  piano 
by  Grieg,  Chausson's  "Poeme"  for  violin,  and 
a  group  of  five  Debussy  compositions. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Horace  Britt  will  again  be  soloist  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  directed 
by  Alfred  Hertz,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
18th,  at  the  Cort.  this  being  the  regular  sec- 
ond event  of  the  eleventh  pair  of  symphonies. 

The  programme  given  last  Friday  will  be 
repeated  in  its  entirety,  Mr.  Britt  playing 
Saint-Saens'  Concerto  for  violoncello  in  A 
minor,  which  served  so  admirably  to  intro- 
duce his  art  to  San  Francisco  music  lovers 
at  one  of  the  festival  concerts  given  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Gluck's  intense  overture  to  "Iphigenia  in 
Aulis,"  with  the  ending  for  concert  purposes 
written  by  Richard  Wagner,  will  open  the 
concert,  and  will  be  followed  by  Mozart's 
"Jupiter"   Symphony. 

The  American  composer,  Arthur  Foote,  will 
be  represented  by  four  character  pieces  sug- 
gested by  the  "Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam." 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  colorful  series 
of  musical  impressions  of  the  poem.  Weber's 
overture  to  "Oberon"  will  conclude  the  con- 
cert.   

William  H.  Crane  Coming. 
William  H.  Crane,  the  beloved  American 
actor,  will  bring  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Monday  night.  March  26th,  a  new  comedy 
from  the  pens  of  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Har- 
riet Ford,  authors  of  "The  Argyle  Case,"  "The 


Dummy."  and  "Polygamy."  The  new  vehicle 
is  entitled  "The  Happy  Stranger,"  and  is  a 
delightful  four-act  story  full  of  surprises. 
Simple  types,  common  ones  of  daily  life,  fur- 
nish the  characters,  and  their  perfectly  natu- 
ral experiences  sustain  continuous  humor. 
The  new  comedy,  it  is  said,  is  a  delightful 
blending  of  romance,  mystery,  adventure,  and 
the  happiest  sort  of  fun.  Seats  go  on  sale 
Thursday-  

Henry  Miller's  Company. 

Henry  Miller  is  busy  perfecting  his  plans 
to  bring  a  company  of  especially  selected 
players  to  San  Francisco.  A  contract  entered 
into  nearly  a  year  ago  calls  for  his  appear- 
ance in  this  city  early  in  May  for  a  twelve 
weeks'  engagement.  During  this  summer  sea- 
son Mr.  Miller  plans  to  present  several  new- 
plays,  one  of  which  will  be  chosen  as  the 
attraction  with  which  Henry  Miller's  theatre 
will  be  opened  in  New  York  next  October. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Miller  and  the  company  he 
will  bring  to  the  Coast  with  him  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  Ruth  Chatterton  and  her  company, 
now  playing  at  the  George  M.  Cohan  Theatre 
in  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  will  also  ar- 
rive at  the  Golden  Gate.  If  Mr.  Miller's  con- 
tract did  not  call  for  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Chatterton  in  San  Francisco  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 
would  not  come  out  of  the  Cohan  Theatre  for 
many  months  yet,  but  as  it  is  the  whole  or- 
ganization will  probably  take  to  the  road  early 
in  May  and  play  in  a  lew  cities  in  order  to 
break  the  transcontinental  "jump."  In  all. 
perhaps  a  half-dozen  cities  will  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  this  triumphant  suc- 
cess a  whole  six  months  in  advance  of  the 
regular  road  tour  of  "Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen." 

Counting  the  players  Mr.  Miller  will  bring 
with  him  and  Miss  Chatterton's  own  organiza- 
tion, there  will  be  on  hand  in  San  Francisco 
ready  to  take  parts  in  the  new  productions  to 
be  made  here  no  fewe/  than  twoscore  New 
York  actors  of  note. 


Ice  Skating  at  the  Winter  Garden. 
The  interest  of  the  public  of  San  Francisco 
in  ice  skating  is  growing  greater  every  day. 
Since  the  Winter  Garden  opened  its  rink  the 
people  of  this  city  have  recognized  the  de- 
lights of  a  pastime  full  of  those  elements  that 
make   for  perfect   enjoyment. 


Arthur  Shattuck  to  be  "Pop"  Soloist. 

The  great  American  pianist,  Arthur  Shat- 
tuck, will  be  soloist  at  the  tenth  "Pop"  con- 
cert of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  final  one,  incidentally,  of  this  delight- 
ful series.  The  affair  is  scheduled  for  Sun- 
day afternoon,  March  25th,  at  the  Cort,  Alfred 
Hertz  conducting. 

Shattuck  has  played  with  nearly  all  of  the 
important  orchestras  in  America,  but  has 
never  appeared  in  San  Francisco.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Royal  Orchestra  of  Copenhagen.  Subsequently 
he  played  in  all  the  principal  musical  centres 
of  Europe. 

A  signal  honor  was  paid  Shattuck  in  his  be- 
ing selected  to  play  the  A  Minor  Concerto  at 
a  memorial  concert  given  upon  the  death  of 
Grieg,  who  greatly  admired  the  work  of  the 
American  pianist. 

At  the  forthcoming  "Pop"  concert  Shattuck 
will  be  heard  in  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  in 
B  Mat  minor.  The  entire  programme,  in  fact, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  compositions  of  the 
great  Russian  composer.  The  symphony  in  E 
minor,  generally  known  as  the  "Pathetic" 
symphony,  the  "1812"  overture,  and  the  ever- 
favorite  "Marche  Slav"  will  be  numbered 
among  the  offerings  of  Conductor  Hertz. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  in  Oakland. 

The  all-Wagner  programme  arranged  by  Al- 
fred Hertz  for  the  final  concert  of  the  Oak- 
land series  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  to 
be  given  at  the  Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre 
on  Thursday  evening,  March  22d,  will  unques- 
tionably attract  a  capacity  audience.  Con- 
ductor Hertz  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
world's  greatest  Wagnerian  authority  and  in- 
terpreter, and  the  mere  announcement  of  his 
giving  a  concert  devoted  to  the  works  of  Rich- 
ard Wagner  has  hitherto  meant  the  disposing 
of  every  seat. 

This  is  the  programme  arranged  for  the  af- 
fair, which  will  undoubtedly  attract  many  from 
this  side  of  the  bay  who  were  unable  to  se- 
cure seats  for  the  thronged  Wagner  concerts 
given  at  the  Cort :  Prelude,  "Lohengrin" ; 
overture.  "The  Flying  Dutchman":  introduc- 
tion to  third  act,  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurn- 
berg"  ;  prelude.  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurn- 
berg" ;  prelude  and  Isolde's  "Love  Death" 
from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" ;  overture, 
"Rienzi";  overture,  "Tannhauser." 


"Stabat  Mater"  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 
The  annual  sacred  concert  and  production 
of  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  will  take  place  as 
usual  on  Good  Friday  of  this  year,  the  date 
being  April  6th,  and  the  place  the  Greek  The- 
atre on  the  university  grounds  at  Berkeley. 
Faul  Steindorff  will  again  conduct,  and  prom- 


ises a  list  of  soloists  which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  of  the  previous  casts  which 
he  has  given  his  annual  work..  As  usual  a 
symphony  orchestra  of  sixty  will  participate. 
Due  announcement  of  soloists  and  pro- 
gramme  will   be  made  by   Director   S'.eindortT. 


RARE    DOUBLE    EVENT   :-  = 

P  /V%  D  I  N  G 
GANZ 

Joint  Violin 

and  Piano  Concerts 

COLUMBIA 

THEATRE 

This  SUNDAY  AFT.,  MARCH  18 

and  SUNDAY  AFT..  MARCH  25 

Tickets— *2  00.  $1-50,  $1.00.  NOW  OX  SALE  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Kholer  &  Chase's  and 
Theatre.    STEJNWAY  PIANO  USED. 

Coining— Elena  Gerhardt,  Lieder  Singer  :  The 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra   and  Zimbalist. 


SVmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

llth  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 
Horace  Britt,  Soloist 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAV,  MARCH  18,  at  2:30  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

Gluck Overture,    "Iphigenia    in    Aulis*1 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter" 

Arthur   Foote Four   Character  Pieces 

\tter  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

Saint-Saens.  .Concerto  for  Vioionceilo,  A  minor 

Horace    Britt 
Weber    Overture,    "Oberon" 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  SI;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
except  concert  day;  at  Cort  Theatre  concert 
day  only. 

Next — Sun.,  Mar.  25,  10th  and  last  *Top" 
Concert;   ARTHUR    SHATTUCK,  Soloist. 


Q 


RPHFTJM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

nrOLUm  Bet.ee>  StKtani  and  P<men 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ANOTHER  GREAT  SHOW 

CLARA  MORTON  of  the  Four  Mortons, 
Assisted  by  Frank  Sheen,  in  a  Musical  Di- 
version by  Junie  McCree;  BERT  LESLIE, 
"the  King  of  Slang,"  and  Company  in  "Hogan 
in  Mexico";  HARRY  and  ANNA  SEYMOUR. 
Breezy  Bits  of  Mirth  and  Melody;  MERE- 
DITH  and  SNOOZER.  the  Intellectual  Bull- 
dog; RITO  MARIO  AND  HER  ORCHES- 
TRA; LEW  DOCKSTADER  as  "The  Political 
Boss";  GEORGE  KELLY  in  "Finders-Keep- 
ers"; ESTELLE  WEXTWORTH,  the  Ameri- 
can  Prima   Donna. 

Evening  prices.  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone — DOUGLAS  70. 


r  OLUMBIA  THEATRE   1&Jc2.' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 

Nightly,    Including    Sunday 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Mod.,  March  19 

Last  Time  Sunday  Night,  March  25th 

JULIAN  ELTINGE 

In  the  Musical  Comedy 

"  Cousin  Lucy  " 

Mondav  March  26— WM.  II.   CRANE  in  tlic 
N       C.  medy,  "THE  HAPPY  STRANGER." 


CQRT& 


Leading  Theatre 

Ft  I  IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time    Sat.    Night — "The    Blue    Paradise" 

Beginning    Monday    Night,    March    19 

ARTHUR   HAMMERSTEIX"S 

Clever,    Lilting,    Brilliant    Musical    Comedy 

"KATINKA" 

By    Hauerbacri    and    Friml 

Authors    ol    "High    Jinks"    and    "The    Firefly" 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00    WED.    MAT. 


WINiERj^ARDEN 

America's  Largest  and  Finest 

I  C  C      DllUIf'    Sutter  and  Pierce  Sts. 
1  Ks  Hi     I\.  1  ll  IV.    Thone  n'est  363 
GENERAL   ADMISSION    25    CENTS 

THREE    SESSIONS    DAILY. 
Mornings — Afternoons — Evenings 
Instructions,    50c    per   half-hour 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"The    Electric    Spark    of    Joy" 
DAISY   JEROME 

MORTON  BROTHERS:  LOBBIE  and  NEL- 
SON; ELIZABETH  CUTTY:  "THE  SECRET 
KINGDOM.''    Chapter    5. 

"A  TELEPHONE    fANGl 


BELLECLAIR   BR'" 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  psychologist  of  the  future,  says  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  will  be  called  upon  to 
explain  the  change  in  the  amusement  habits 
of  society.  Personally  we  should  suppose  this 
to  be  a  task  for  the  alienist  rather  than  for 
the  psychologist,  but  perhaps  the  latter  term 
is  the  more  gracious  of  the  two.  Gibbon  in 
his  "Roman  Empire,"  if  we  remember  aright, 
devotes  a  few  occasional  pages  to  the  amuse- 
ment habits  of  decadent  Rome,  to  which  our 
own  may  be  said  to  bear  a  significant  resem- 
blance He  does  not  enter  upon  a  psycho- 
logical disquisition.  This  would  be  to  assume 
the  presence  of  a  psyche,  or  mind.  On  the 
contrary  he  merely  draws  aside  a  curtain  and 
invites  us,  while  holding  our  noses,  to  ob- 
serve the  beasts  at  play.  The  psychologist 
of  the  future  will  similarly  draw  aside  a  cur- 
tain and  display  the  antics  of  the  feeble- 
minded. 

The  amusement  habits  of  society  have 
changed,  says  the  scribe  under  consideration, 
in  that  society  now  amuses  itself  instead  of 
paving  other  people  to  amuse  it.  The  court 
fool,  who  was  usually  the  only  wise  person  to 
be  found  at  court,  gave  place  to  the  society 
entertainer,  who  had  his  little  day  and  ceased 
to  be.  Society  people  have  now  become  so 
gifted,  says  the  scribe  in  question,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  hire  outside  talent.  Of  course 
we  bow  in  humility  before  this  explanation, 
and  at  once  abandon  our  previous  conviction 
that  the  society  entertainer  lost  his  job  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  descend  to  the  vacuous 
mental  levels  demanded  of  him. 

Society  nowadays,  we  are  told,  has  a  perfect 
genius  for  amusing  itself.  Its  young  people 
are  so  original,  so  witty,  so  enterprising.  One 
would  hardly  believe  the  clever  ideas  that  can 
be  tempted  from  their  concealment  behind 
those  expressionless  faces.  New  York  during 
the  present  winter  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
continuous  stream  of  performances  of  the 
most  amusing  kind,  and  one  of  them  is 
actually  described,  presumably  for  the  benefit 
of  mere  people  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  "gay  and  moneyed  set"  are  no  better 
than  triflers.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
be  tempted  to  abbreviate  or  paraphrase  a 
gem  of  pictorial  writing  by  one  who  evidently 
obtained  his  information  from  some  waiter  or 
lady's  maid  who  was  actually  present.  Here 
it  is,  lifted  bodily  from  a  two-column  article 
with  large  headlines  that  happened  to  meet 
the  eye  while  we  were  searching — unsuccess- 
fully— for  some  news  about  the  war : 

There  was  the  strike  ball  given  to  a  well- 
known  debutante  and  placed  in  a  bohemian 
restaurant  that  gave  itself  entirely  over  to  the 
affair.  The  invitations  were  sent  out  in  the 
most  approved  anarchistical  manner.  The 
guests  entered  into  the  spirit  by  accepting 
these  invitations  by  black  hands  and  fake 
bombs  with  fuses  attached,  and  many  of  the 
most  drastic  threats  and  promises  were  con- 
tained in  the  invitations  and  also  left  at  the 
door  of  the  hostess. 

The  costumes  were  those  of  factory  workers, 
car  drivers,  and  many  other  kinds  of  indus- 
trial workers  who  have  persistently  gone  on 
strike  in  this  country.  The  restaurant  was 
arranged  with  a  fake  wall  inside  the  ballroom, 
with  windows  inserted,  and,  at  a  given  mo-' 
ment,  brickbats — soft  ones,  be  it  said — were 
hurled  through  the  windows,  the  guests  were 
scattered,  and  riot  and  confusion  reigned. 

As  the  supper  was  about  to  be  served  the 
waiters  went  on  strike,  and  the  guests  were 
compelled  to  serve  themselves.  There  was  an 
ostentatious  call  for  the  police,  and  twelve 
finest  imitations  of  "the  finest*'  charged  the 
place  and  arrested  the  waiters  and  the  worst 
of  the  rioters.  The  band  also-  went  on  strike, 
and  volunteer  musicians  from  the  guests  took 
their  places  and  the  music  proceeded. 

Brickbats,  bombs,  infernal  machines  of  all 
kinds,  packages  of  fake  dynamite,  and  red 
flags  were  the  favors,  and  with  these  imple- 
ments of  warfare  the  guests  created  a  clamor 
of  confusion. 

How  desperately  funny  this  must  have  been. 
Personally,  and  with  our  plebeian  standards, 
we  might  have  been  a  little  uncertain  as  to 
the  right  moments  at  which  to  laugh,  but  we 
might  possibly  be  trained  up  to  the  right  level 
"of  appreciation. 

Doubtless  other  forms  of  amusement  and  of 
a  similar  kind  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
"gay  and  moneyed"  minds  that  elaborated  the 
above  lofty  flight  of  humor.  For  example,  the 
sinking  of  an  Atlantic  liner  by  a  submarine 
and  the  drowning  of  a  few  score  women  and 
children  should  suggest  something  funny.  Or 
an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine.  In  fact  there  is 
unlimited  material  for  frolic  if  we  would  only 
open  our  eyes  to  the  blithesome  world  around 


The  yield  of  American  pearls  (says  the 
New  York  Sun)  is  small  this  year;  not  even 
as  much  as  a  third  of  the  yield  of  a  normal 
season,  according  to  the  estimate  of  collectors. 
It  n  ay  be  a  cruel  disillusionment  to  say  so, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  pearl  crop  has  been 
affected,  like  the  wheat  and  oat  crops,  by  a 
lati    spring  and  high  waters. 

.'ersons  who  have  imagined  that  their 
pe  'Is  came  from  that  mysterious,  romantic 
reglin  east  of  the  Suez  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  they  may  really  have  come  from 


somewhere  in  the  Middle  West.  The  dreamer 
who  saw  in  the  iridescent  hues  of  a  valued 
pearl  the  depths  of  the  South  Seas  may  find 
only  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  Wabash,  and 
instead  of  swarms  of  half-naked  Orientals  on 
a  dhow,  only  some  lazy,  patient  soul  floating 
along  a  shallow  Arkansas  stream  in  a  flat- 
boat. 


The  Faris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  recalls  some  of  the  food  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  Paris  during  the  great  siege  of 
1870  and  inferentially  reminds  us  that  present 
conditions  are  a  long  way  from  the  grumbling 
point.  At  the  Restaurant  Voisin  the  follow- 
ing menu  was  served  on  the  ninety-ninth  day 
of  the  siege: 

Hors   d'oeuvre  Butter  Radishes 

Donkey's  Head  Stuffed  Sardines 

SOUPS 

Red   Beans  with   Crusts 
Elephant  Consomme 

ENTREES 

Fried   Perch 

Roast  Camel 

Jugged  Kangaroo 

Roast  Ribs  of  Bear  with  Pepper  Sauce 

ROASTS 

Haunch  of  Wolf 

Cats  and  Rats 

Cress    Salad 

Potted  Antelopes  with  Truffles 

Mushrooms  Peas 

ENTREMETS 

Rice  with  jam 

DESSERT 

Gruyere  Cheese 
This,  of  course,  was  at  a  high-class  restau- 
rant. Among  the  less  favored  classes  of  the 
community  the  food  conditions  were  such  as 
almost  to  justify  Bismarck's  winsome  little 
pleasantry  when  he  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the   Parisians  had  not  yet  eaten   their  babies. 


"Miss  Annette  Cameron,"  says  the  Merrill 
Journal  (Iowa),  "was  given  a  birthday  party 
at  her  home  on  Beverly  Place  Thursday.  Miss 
Annette  is  one  of  our  bright  young  ladies.  A 
feature  of  the  party  was  a  handsome  birthday 
cake  on  which  burned  forty-three  candles." 
Query,  how  old  is  Annette? 


The  work  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  in- 
creased so  enormously  since  the  war  that  sev- 
eral fresh  premises  have  had  to  be  engaged  to 
carry  on  the  work  and  house  the  additional 
staff,  which  includes  a  large  proportion  of 
women.  The  pay  office,  national  debt  depart- 
ment, printing  department,  and  loan  depart- 
ments have  all  had  to  be  separately  housed. 
and  in  addition  a  spacious  new  building  will 
shortly  be  taken  as  a  restaurant  for  the  many 
additional  workers  engaged  on  governmental 
and    public    banking   work. 


Dray  horses  are  disappearing  from  the 
streets  of  Chicago  at  the  rate  of  3500  a  year. 
The  records  of  the  Chicago  bureau  of  licenses 
reveal  that  the  number  of  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles decreased  from  58,115  in  1910-1911  to 
49,582  in  1915-1916,  and  that  motor  vehicles 
increased  from  11,088  to  43.129  during  the 
same  five-year  period. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour.  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


BONESTELL   & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The   paper   used   in   printing   the   Argonaut   is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


fibst  in  safety 


it 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


ii 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  tbe  heart  of  the 
Lake  Taboe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


El  PaSO  Route    —  Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and   Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 

A  drummer,  being  very  fond  of  corn  on  the 
cob,  ate  ear  after  ear.  Finally  the  pretty 
waitress,  after  she'd  brought  him  his  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  ear,  said  tartly:  "Don't 
you  think  you  would  save  half  a  dollar  or  so 
a  day  if  you  boarded  at  a  livery  stable  ?" 


A  rising  young  artist  was  showing  a  lady 
through  his  studio.  "This  picture,"  he  said, 
stopping  before  one  of  his  early  efforts,  "is 
one  I  painted  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door." 
"Indeed !"  replied  the  woman.  "Then  why 
don't  you  hang  it  on  the  knob  where  the  wolf 
can  see  it?" 


An  Irish  magistrate,  one  of  the  old  school, 
was  summing  up  a  case  in  a  Dublin  court. 
The  plaintiff  was  a  handsome  woman,  and  her 
good-looking  daughter  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  his 
honor,  "everything  in  the  case  seems  plain — 
except,  of  course,  Mrs.  O'Toole  and  her 
charming  daughter." 


A  French  soldier  had  been  shot  in  the  leg, 
and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 
For  some  time  the  surgeon  probed  and 
searched  the  wound,  until  at  last  the  sufferer 
demanded  impatiently  what  he  was  doing.  "I 
am  trying  to  find  the  bullet,"  was  the  reply. 
"What  stupidity  !"  cried  the  patient.  "Why,  I 
have    it   in   my   pocket!" 


They  were  at  the  theatre,  and  the  young 
lady  was  immensely  taken  with  the  leading 
man.  "Watch,"  she  said,  "with  what  pre- 
cision he  steps  across  the  stage.  Every  stride 
is  of  exactly  the  same  length."  Her  escort 
was  just  a  little  jealous.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
cruelly,  "I  imagine  that  habit  was  acquired 
from  walking  the  railroad  ties." 


Miss  Fortyodd  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  find  a  burglar  ransacking  her  effects. 
Miss  Fortyodd  did  not  scream,  for  she  prided 
herself,  among  other  things,  upon  her  courage. 
Pointing  to  the  door  with  a  dramatic  gesture, 
she  exclaimed.  "Leave  me  at  once!"  The 
burglar  politely  retreated  a  step,  and  said : 
"I  had  no  intention  of  taking  you." 


In  a  place  in  New  Jersey  a  town  building 
caught  fire,  and  the  extinguishers  failed  to  do 
their  work.  A  few  days  later  at  the  town 
meeting  some  citizens  tried  to  learn  the  rea- 
son. After  they  had  freely  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, one  of  them  said:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  motion  that  the  fire-extinguishers  be 
examined  ten  days  before  every  fire." 


Availing  herself  of  her  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges, the  clergyman's  wife  asked  questions 
which,  coming  from  anybody  else,  would  have 
been  thought  impertinent.  "I  presume  you 
carry  a  memento  of  some  kind  in  that  locket 
you  wear?"  she  said.  "Yes.  ma'am,"  said  the 
parishioner.  "It  is  a  lock  of  my  husband's 
hair."  "But  your  husband  is  still  alive,"  the 
lady  exclaimed.  "Yes,  ma'am,  but  his  hair  is 
gone." 


Little  Timothy  went  to  visit  his  Aunt  El- 
vira, a  dignified  and  severe  woman,  who 
owned  a  parrot.  One  morning,  coming  unex- 
pectedly upon  Timothy  and  the  bird,  she  was 
horribly  shocked  to  hear  the  little  boy  using 
some  profane  words.  "Why,  Timothy,"  cried 
the  old  lady,  "I  do  believe  you're  trying  to 
teach  my  parrot  to  swear."  "Oh,  no,  I'm  not, 
auntie,"  the  boy  replied,  "I'm  just  telling  it 
what  it  mustn't  say." 


Mrs.  Wilson  wanted  to  get  Mrs.  Johnson's 
cook  away  from  her  so  badly  that  she  actually 
went  to  Mrs.  Johnson's  house  when  she  was 
away  and  offered  the  cook  more  money.  The 
next  time  they  met  at  a  big  dinner  Mrs.  Johnt- 
son  did  not  notice  her.  "Mrs.  Johnson,  you 
know  Mrs.  Wilson,  do  you  not  ?"  said  the  lady 
who  sat  between  them.  "No,  I  believe  not," 
said  Mrs.  Johnson,  "but  1  understand  that 
she  calls  on  my  cook." 


Little  Faith  was  possessed  of  a  most 
friendly  disposition.  To  satisfy  her  need  for 
companionship  she  demanded  speech  affec- 
tionate and  often.  One  night  her  brother  was 
studying  his  arithmetic  lesson  assiduously. 
After  calling  to  him  several  limes  without  re- 
ceiving a  reply,  she  appealed  to  her  father 
to  stir  him  up.  "George  is  busy,"  her  father 
said.  "I  know,"  replied  Faith,  "but  he  might 
at  least  have  said,   'Shut  up  !'  " 


A  young  man  and  a  young  woman  leaned 
on  the  front  gate.  They  were  lovers.  It  was 
moonlight.  He  was  loath  to  leave,  as  the 
parting  was  the  last.  He  was  about  to  go 
away.  "I'll  never  forget  you,"  he  said,  "and 
i  f  death  should  claim  me,  my  last  thought 
would  be  of  you."  "I'll  be  true  to  you,"  she 
,  sobbed.  "I'll  never  love  anybody  else  as  long 
as  I  live."  They  parted.  Six  years  later  he 
returned.      His    sweetheart    of    former    years 


was  married.  They  met  at  a  party.  She  had 
changed  greatly.  Between  dances  recognition 
took  place.  "Let  me  see,"  she  mused,  "was 
it  you  or  your  brother  who  was  ray  old  sweet- 
heart?" "Neither,"  he  replied.  "Probably  my 
father." 

Every  seat  in  the  car  was  occupied,  when 
a  group  of  women  got  in.  Going  through  to 
collect  fares,  the  conductor  noticed  a  man 
who  he  thought  was  asleep.  "Wake  up !" 
shouted  the  conductor.  "I  wasn't  asleep," 
said  the  passenger.  "Not  asleep,"  snapped 
the  conductor.  "Then  what  did  you  have 
your  eyes  closed  for  ?"  "It  was  because  of 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  car,"  explained 
the  passenger.  "I  hate  to  see  the  women 
standing." 


They  were  dining  off  fowl  in  a  restaurant. 
"You  see,"  he  explained,  as  he  showed  her  the 
wishbone,  "you  take  hold  here.  Then  we  must 
both  make  a  wish  and  pull,  and  when  it 
breaks  the  one  who  has  the  biggest  part  of  it 
will  have  his  or  her  wish  granted."  "But  I 
don't  know  what  to  wish  for,"  she  protested. 
"Oh,  you  can  think  of  something,"  he  said. 
"No,  I  can't,"  she  replied.  "I  can't  think  of 
anything  I  want  very  much."  "Well,  I'll  wish 
for  you,"  he  exclaimed.  "Will  you  really?" 
she  asked.  "Yes."  "Well,  then,  there's  no 
use  fooling  with  the  old  wishbone,"  she  in- 
terrupted with  a  glad  smile;  "you  can  have 
me." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Point  of  View. 
Eve — enchantress — wonder-eyed, 
Smiled   at  Adam  by  her  side. 
Cooed  she,  "Tell  me,    Eden's  lamb; 
Do  you  really  care,  Adam?"         — Life. 


Youth  Must  Be  Served. 
"Dear    Paris,    France : 

Please   change   your    name 
And  cease  our  town  to  vex. 
We're   young,    you  know, 
You're  old  and  slow. 
Yours  truly, 

Paris,  Tex." 

"Rome,  Italy:  _r     ,  ,    -. 

My  honored   Sir: 

The  modern  Rome  am  I, 
So  kindly  drop 
Your  name,  old  top, 

Yours  truly, 

Rome,   N.  Y." 

"Dear    London    Town : 

Though   you  may  be 
The  hub  of  the   Entente, 
You're  not  the  peer 
Of  us  out  here. 
Forget  it! 

London,  Ont." 

— New   York  Times. 


Diplomacy. 
They  sent  the  King  a  bunch  of  Ultimata; 
The  Messenger  was  non  persona  grata. 

A  second  lot  of  Uiti- Ultimata 

Were  marked  by  certain  manifest  errata, 

A   third,    of    Ulti-Ulti-Ullimata, 
Omitted  several  prime  desiderata. 

Now,    over    his    medulla   oblongata 

That    King  is  buried  under  many  strata 

Of  Ulti-Ulti-Ulti-Ultimata!  —Life. 


to 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

— departs  4:00  p.  m.  daily 

Jas.  B.  Duffy,  Gen'l  AgL 

673  Market  St..  San  Francisco— Phone  Suiter  7500 
Marks  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  Gen'l  Agt. 
1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisno,  Cal. 

Capital $  4, 000.000.ro 

.Surplus  and  l.'ndivided  Profits 1.93-1.0(0  .09 

Deposits 55.501,639.40 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks  available 

in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

Member  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 


DECEMBER  30, 1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 

ARTHUR  LEGAiLET,  President 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ 

1st  Vice-PresidenI 

J.  M.  DUPAS 

2nd  Vice-Presidenlland  Cashier 

A.  BOUSOuET,  Secretary 
M.  TANRON,  Assistant  Cashier 
P.  L.  WOLF,  Assistant  Cashier 

Interest  on  Savings 

Deposits  per  An/ 

annum       H  /O 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED— 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL,  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Always  on  Time 

Means  a  good  deal  for  a  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  claim  for  its  schedule  of  pas- 
senger trains. 

The  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  Electric  line  has 
established  the  record  of  keeping  98% 
of  its  trains  on  time. 
Seven  trains  are  operated  each  way 
daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento making  connections  with 
Northern  Electric  Ry.  for  Sacramento 
Valley  points. 

FAST,  SAFE,  CONVENIENT  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  2339  KEY  ROUTE  FERRY 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Bulu  of  San  Fruasoi 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  ud  21  it  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  ud  7th  Are. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belredere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets 166,633.735.94 

Deposits 63, 499,332 .39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


U.S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  — Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Market  St,  San  FrancUco 
Sailings  every  21  days—  Apr.  3.  Apr.  24,  May  15 


"Travel  (iJithoutlrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.  m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.  m. 

Dining  Cars        Observation  Cars 
Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 
Electric  Lights  Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut   subscribers    may    have  the   paper 
sent    regularly    to   their   out-of-town 
during    the    vacation    season    promptlj 
request. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will    be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Breckinridge  Oliver  of 
r.recnsboro,  Xorth  Carolina,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Josephine  Oli- 
ver, and  Mr.  Harlow  C.  Frink  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Miss  Oliver  is  the  sisier  of  Mrs.  Felton  ElkinS 
and  has  been  spending  the  wimer  with  Mrs. 
Elkins  in  Santa  Barbara.  The  marriage  of  Miss 
Oliver  and  Mr.  Frink  will  be  solemnized  in  the 
spring. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Anne  Merrill 
and  Mr.  Tosiah  Knowles  Adams  was  solmenized 
last  week  in  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Adams  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Lincoln  Merrill  of  Los  An- 
geles. Mr.  Adams  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  H.  Adams  of  Piedmont.  Upon  their  re- 
turn from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams 
will  reside  in  Oakland. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Josephine  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Maxwell  Milton  was  solemnized  last  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Pierce  Johnson,  in  Piedmont. 
Mrs.  George  Stark  Towne  was  her  sister's  matron 
of  honor  and  the  Misses  Arline  and  Lindsay 
Towne  were  the  flower  girls.  Mr.  Hugh  Jewett 
was  the  best  man.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  will  reside  in 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Town  and 
Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday   at  the  Fraiicisca  Club. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently in  Santa  Barbara,  her  guests  including  "Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Dupee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Scott,  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Josselyn,  and  Mr.  John  Duyce. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  her  home  in  Oakland.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Edson  F.  Adams,  Mrs.  Nelson 
Howard,  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens.  Mrs.  Frank  Hunt 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Dan  Belden,  Mrs.  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf,  and  Mrs.  Leon 
Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Chapman  were  dinner 
hosts  Tuesday  evening  at  their  apartments  on 
Frederick   Street. 

Lieutenant  James  Howell  and  Mrs.  Howell  gave 
a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Lyon 
Street  in  honor  of  Colonel  Daniel  Howell  and  Mrs. 
Howell. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Menlo   Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Roos  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs:  George  T.  Cameion  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor 


QMlifo 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Field,  their  guests  includ- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mrs.  Fletcher 
Ryer,  Miss  Phyllis  dc  Young,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Lahey  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Harry  Francis  Davis  gave  a  tea  Monday 
at  her  home  on  Scott  Street  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Marion  Angellotti.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke,  Mrs. 
Albion  Hewlett,  Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent,  Mrs. 
Crawford  Greene,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Berry. 

Miss  Dorothy  Deane  entertained  informally  at 
tea  Sunday  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Captain  Jarius  Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore  gave  an 
informal  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home 
at   Fort   Winfield    Scott. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  entertained  infor- 
mally at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Palace  Hote.. 

Mrs.  Edward  Van  Bergen  gave  a  bridge-tea  Fri- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Deering, 
Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  Mrs.  Max 
Rothschild,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Foster,  Mis.  Wil- 
liam F.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Anson  P-  Hotaling,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Wright,  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  La  Mont  de  Long  gave  a 
tea  Monday  at  their  home  on  Sacramento  Street 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long. 
Among  the  guests  were  Judge  John  Hunt  and 
Mrs.  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  dark,  Mrs. 
Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Milton  Latham,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Godfrey,  Miss  Dorothy  Collier,  Miss  Emily  Fitch, 
Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss  Cora  Shaw,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Fitch,  Mr.  W.  William  Fitch,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Harney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  gave 
an  informal  dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  home 
in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de 
Long.  Mrs.  Marybclle  Gwin  Follis,  Miss  Sallie 
Maynard,  Mr.  Stanford  Gwin,  Mr.  Kenneth  Kings- 
oury,   and    Mr.    Robert    L.    Coleman. 

Miss  Laura  Baldwin  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Heebner  gave  a  dinner- 
dance    Thursday  evening  at   the   Bellevue   Hotel- 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robert    Roos  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  last 
Monday  evening. 

Mrs.  Walter  McLeod  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  bridge   on   Wednesday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Steiner  Street,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Philip  King  Brown,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hope  Beaver,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  John 
F.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckeis,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Tallant,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Lansdale. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer 
and    Mrs.    George  de  Long. 

Rear- Admiral  William  Freeman  Fullam  and 
Mrs.  Fullam  were  dinner  hosts  Monday  evening 
at  the  Hotel    St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  Monday  evening  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Emily  Pope.  Those  bidden  to  the  affair  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Miss 
Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss 
Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hopkins,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  George 
Leib,     Mr.     Wendell    Kuhn,     Mr.     Frederick    Van 


Guaranteed 

The  Standard  Oil 
Company  stands 
squarely  behind 
Zerolene  and  guar- 
antees it  the  best 
automobile  oil  they 
know  how  to  make. 


ZEROLENE 

the  Standard  Oilforttotor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


A   RESTAURANT 

aiming  only  to  furnish  ex- 
cellent food  and  attentive 
service,  at  moderate  prices 
in  a  pleasing  atmosphere. 


BREAKFAST,  LUNCH, 
TEA  AND  DINNER 

Typically  San  FranciscaD 

Decidedly  not  Bohemian 

©In?  Okilfon  pteaaant 

32-36  GEARY  STREET 


Sicklen,  Mr.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  Joseph  Moody, 
Mr.  Frederick  Wickman,  Mr.  Walter  Hush.  Mi. 
Stanford  Gwin.  Mr.  Stewart  Lowery,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
munds  Lyman. 

Mr<.  George  Kelham  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  at   Sea  Cliff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in 
honor  of   Miss   Elizabeth   Orrick. 

.Mrs.  Virginia  Knox  Maddox  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  her  home  on  II  road  way  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  J.  Langdon  Erving.  the  glials  including 
Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali,  Mrs.  Frank  West.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin Crimmins,  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Evans,  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy.  Mrs.  John 
Codman,  Mrs.  Charles  Jossdyn,  and  Mrs.  Regi- 
nald Knight  Smith. 

Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  on  Pacini:  Avenue,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Harry  Babcock,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Willis  Polk.  Mrs.  .1. 
Franklin  Bell,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Moody,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  George  de 
Long,    and    Mrs.    William    Fullam. 

Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling  gave  a  dinner  and 
bridge  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Beatrice 
Nickel   and  Mr.    George  Bowie-. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Prince  Paul 
Troubetskoy    and    Princess    Troubeukoy. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon   Monday  at   the   Palace   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  gave  a  din- 
ner Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Vallejo 
Street. 

Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

Mrs.  Edward  Brandenslein  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  gave  a  dinner-dance  Friday 
evening   at   her  home   on  Jackson    Street. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  a  group  oi 
friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  her  home 
on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Vallejo 
Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Marybelle  Gwin  Follis 
and  Mr.  Kenneth  Kingsbury,  the  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Dr.  Charles  Minor  Goodall, 
Mrs.    Ethel  Hager,  and    Mr.  Arthur   Goodali. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Porter  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington, 
the  guests  including  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Oyster,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Phyllis  de 
Young,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  and  Miss  Ruth  Perkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  entertained 
their  friends  at  a  dinner-dance  and  musicale  on 
Saturday,  March  10th,  at  their  home  on  California 
Street. 

Miss  Lila  McDonald  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Phyllis 
de  Young.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Gertrude  nopkins,  Mr. 
Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr. 
Louis  Brugiere,  and    Mr.   Harold  Lahey. 

Mr.  Philip  T.  Brown  of  New  York  gave  a  din- 
ner last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl 
and  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Edward  Cudahy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Field  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at    the    Town   and   Country   Club. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlm  gave  a  din= 
ner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame, their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   George  H.  Howard  III. 

Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent  gave  a  tea  Thursday  al 
her  home  on  Divisadero  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Thomas    Scholars  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 


Baron  Jan  Carel  Van  Eel;  and  Baroness 
Van  Eck  are  being  congratulated  upon  the 
birth  of  a  daughter. 


Hotel 

ftjidriq 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  and  Muagmg  Director 


Hotel   3°Jzf 
SRattuek 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality. Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.T.  ROBSON.  Mgr. 


AN  INNOVATION 

Special   Dinners,  with   dancing,  will   be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week,  beginning  Saturday, 
March  1 0th,  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY    NIGHT.  .MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  . . .  .FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. ..  .CALIFORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 
Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  I 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covet 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

*J  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

(J  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager 


FOR  RFNT  for  sis  months- 
r  Wl\    I\C,11  1     famished     housc 

of  ten  rooms  and  two  baths;  hardwood 
floors;  modern  improvements;  Presidio 
Heights  district;  beautiful  marine  view; 
Phone  West  7060. 
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THE  WATER  TELLS  THE  STORY 
THE  STANDARD  OF  ALL  TEMPERANCE  DRINKS 

PREPARED  WITH  GLACIER  WATER  FROM  SHASTA  SPRINGS  YOUR  GROCER  KNOWS 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Russell  Self  ridge  returned  Tuesday  to  San 
Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  in 
I     New  York. 

Miss  Agnes  Page  Brown  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Francis  Carolan  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Colonel  Daniel  Howell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Howell  are  visiting  in  San  Francisco  en  route  to 
El  Paso. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  passed  the  week- 
end at  their  country  place  in  Atherton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  and  their 
little  son,  Master  Frank  Norris,  have  taken  a  cot- 
tage at  Carmel  for  the   spring  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Levin  have  returned  to  their 
apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel  from  a  visit  to 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  returned  Friday  to  her 
home  in  Monterey,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Frank  5.  Johnson  is  passing  several  weeks 
in   Los  Angeles. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.  James   Calvin   have  arrived    from 


CAMP  KEEWAYDIN,  Inverness,  Cal. 


FOR  GIRLS 


Swimming,  Biking,  Horseback  Rid- 


Jane  4th  to  July  31st    £Xi£F  *  "" 

For  booklet  address 
MISS  FLORENCE  NACHTRIEB 

1407  Le  Roy  Ave,,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak.  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


WATFR  FIITFR^    A  e°od  proposition. 

"rtlLIV  1IL1L1Y0.  Deaiers  and  Agents 
wanted  to  sell  the  very  best,  most  popular 
Faucet  Water  Filters  made;  easy  sellers;  bfg 
profit.  Demonstrated  perfectly  In  one  min- 
ute. Proved  by  thirty  years  increasing  sales. 
Square  dealing.  For  prices  and  terms,  write 
T.  C.  PIGOTT,  Mgr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Miss  King  will  leave  in  a  day  or  two  for  New 
York,  to  enjoy  a  visit  before  going  again  to  Bos- 
ton, where  she  is  passing  the  winter.  She  will 
probably    not    return    lo    San    Francisco    for    some 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


their    home    in     Chicago    and    are    guests    al    the 
Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Jolin  Gardner  is  visiting  at  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey  as  the  guest  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
T.   M.   Coughlan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvine  Brandeis  have  gone  to 
Omaha,  after  having  passed  their  wedding  trip 
in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Henry  Irving  Coon,  with  her  daughter, 
Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Augustus 
Bray,  has  been  passing  several  days  at  Carmel. 

Dr.  Washington  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Dodge  have 
gone  to   New  York  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  Charles  Butters  and  Miss  Grace  Buckley 
left  last  week  on  a  motor  trip  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Oscar  Cooper  left  Thursday  for  New  York, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Cooper  will  make  their  per- 
manent home  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  returned 
Wednesday  to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a 
visit  to  Coronado. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  and  Miss  Alice  Oge  have 
returned  to  San  Rafael  from  a  sojourn  in 
Southern   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Dinkelspiel  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Sophie  Dinkelspiel,  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Scott  Street  from  a  visit  to 
New   York. 

Mrs.  William  Ozro  Clulds  has  arrived  from  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles  and  with  her  daughter,  Miss 
Emmeline  Childs,  has  taken  apartment  at  the  Clift 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  have  taken  a  house 
on  Divisadero  Street  for  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  is  visiting  in  Chicago  as 
the  guest  of  her  mother,   Mrs.  Michael  Ctidahy. 

Miss  Josephine  Osborne,  Miss  Mary  Cass  Can- 
field,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Sturgis  passed  the  week- 
end in  San  Mateo  as  the  house  guests  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Charles    W.    Clark. 

Lieutenant  Van  Leer  Kirkinan,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Kirkman  are  visiting  relatives  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Mrs.  T.  Stewart  White  is  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Santa  Barbara  and  is  a  guest  at  the 
Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mr.    Dudley  Cates  has  returned  to  his  home  on 
Russian   Hill   from  a  visit  to  Southern   California. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Norris  King  Davis  are  passing  a 
few  weeks  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Roderick  Macleay  has  arrived  from  Port- 
land and  is  visiting  his  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  have  reopened 
their  home  in  San  Rafael,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  in    San  Francisco, 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    David    Copeland    Norcross    have 

gone  to  New  York  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Meek  have  returned  from 

their    wedding    trip    and    are    living    at    the    Meek 

home  in  Hayward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  returned  Monday 
from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New   York. 

Mrs.  Bowman  H.  McCalla  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Harold  Sands,  are  visiting  in  Coronado  as 
the  guests  of  Commander  Arthur  Mc Arthur  and 
Mrs.    McArthur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Snook  and  their  children 
have  arrived  from  Wyoming  and  are  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  Snook's  parents,  Professor  Edward  B. 
Clapp  and  Mrs.  Clapp,  at  their  home  in  Berkeley. 
Mr.  Joseph  Eastland  is  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco   from    Los    Gatos. 

Mrs.  J.  Langdon  Erving  is  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  her  home  in   Santa   Barbara. 

Miss  Genevieve  King  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  Adolf  Miller  in  Washington,  and  is  having  a 
most  interesting  time.  She  went  to  the  national 
capital    especially    for    the    inauguration    festivities. 


The  Lorine  Club. 
The  programme  announced  by  the  Loring 
Club  for  the  third  concert  of  its  fortieth 
season  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on  Tues- 
day evening,  March  20th.  is  an  exceptionally 
attractive  one. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  in  the 
programme  is  George  W.  Chadwick's  setting 
of  the  hymn  of  Pope  Gregory,  "Ecce  Jam 
Noctis,"  for  chorus  of  men's  voices  with  ac- 
companiment   of   strings    and   piano. 

This  year  being  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Danish  composer,  Niels  W.  Gade,  the 
club   will   sing  his   ''Evening   Serenade." 

Another   item   on   the   programme   is    Percy 

;  Grainger's  setting  of  Kipling's  "Tiger,  Tiger." 

■  The    soloist    will    be    Charles    F.    Boulotti.      J. 

W.    Elliott's    "Bacchanalian    Chorus,"    Genee's 

"Italian   Salad,"   and  a   number  of   folk   songs 

for  men's  voices  will  complete  the  programme, 

which  will  be  conducted  by  Wallace  A.  Sabin, 

I  the     director     of    the     club,     with     Frederick 

I  Maurer  as  pianist  and  Gino   Severi  leader  of 

the  strings.  

Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Francisco. 
The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the  Cham- 
ber Music  Society  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
given  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  27th,  in  the 
Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis.  The 
"Quintet"  by  Dohnanyi  will  be  the  after- 
noon's feature. 

Maude  Fay  to  Appear  at  the  Columbia. 
Maude  Fay,  the  California  soprano,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  on  the  ope- 
ratic stage,  will  be  heard  in  song  recital  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  Sunday  afternoon,  Aprii 
1st,  under  the  local  direction  of  Frank  \V. 
Healy.  Gyula  Ormay  will  be  Miss  Fay's  ac- 
companist. Mail  orders  are  being  received 
now  by  Frank  W,  Healy,  906  Kohler  &  Chase 
Building.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  commencing 
Monday  morning,  March  26th,  at  the  box- 
offices  of  the  Columbia  Theatre,  Kohler  & 
Chase,   and   Sherman,   Clay  &  Co. 


Fritz  Kreialer,  Violinist. 
Fritz  Kreisler  will  be  heard  in  violin  re- 
citals Sunday  afternoons,  April  8th  and  15th, 
at  the  Cort  Theatre,  under  the  local  direction 
of  Frank  W.  Healy.  Mail  orders  with  funds 
are  being  received  now  by  Frank  W.  Healy, 
906  Kohler  &  Chase  Building,  and  will  be  filled 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt  as  near  the  de- 
sired locations  as  possible. 


Elena  Gerhardt's  Concerts. 

Lovers  of  beautiful  songs  exquisitely  sung 
are  awaiting  the  appearances  here  of  Elena 
Gerhardt,  the  famous  concert  soprano,  who  is 
announced  for  concerts  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre on  Sunday  afternoons,  April  8th  and 
15th,  under  the  direction  of  Will  L.  Green- 
baum. 

Miss  Gerhardt  ranks  among  the  world's 
great  song  interpreters  and  her  voice  is  said 
to  be  one  of  unusual  beauty. 

At  her  first  concert  she  will  six  songs  by 
Schubert,  three  by  Hugo  Wolf,  and  three  by 
Richard  Strauss,  besides  songs  in  English  by 
Handel,  Quilter,  Munro,  and  Walter  Morse 
Rummel. 

Her  farewell  concert  will  be  given  a  week 
later  with  a  programme  by  Franz,  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Weingartner,  Eric  Wolff,  Grieg,  and 
Strauss. 

Mr.  Waiter  Golde  will  be  the  assisting 
pianist. 

Mail  orders  for  the  Gerhardt  events  may 
now  be  sent  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny 
Streets,    San   Francisco. 


Zimbalist  with  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Walter  Damrosch  has  arranged  a  series  of 
programmes  for  the  three  symphony  concerts 
he  is  to  give  in  this  city  and  also  for  the  one 
in  Oakland  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra of  over  eighty  players,  assisted  by  the 
Russian    violin  virtuoso,    Efrem    Zimbalist. 

The  San  Francisco  concerts  will  be  given 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Sunday  afternoons,  April  19th,  20th, 
and  22d,  and  the  Oakland  concert  at  the 
Auditorium  Opera  House  on  Saturday  night, 
April  21st. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  21st,  the  or- 
chestra will  give  one  of  its  "young  people's 
concerts"  at  the  Oakland  Auditorium  Opera 
House,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Damrosch  will 
tell  the  young  folks  all  about  the  orchestra! 
instruments  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  will  have  his  principal  players  illustrate 
with  short  selections  on  their  different  in- 
struments. 

Zimbalist  will  play  a  different  Concerto  at 
each   of  the   symphony   concerts. 


—A  Beautiful  Home 
—Easy  Terms 
—Same  as  Rent 
—Save  Your  Rent  Money 
—At  Ingleside  Terraces 


This  charming  residence 
might  be  called  a  mansion 
bungalow — its  broad  frontage 
of  106  feet,  its  colonial  hall, 
spacious  living  and  dining 
room  to  either  side,  finished  in 
dark  satin  walnut  with  rich 
and  exquisite  detail  work,  nu- 
merous sleeping  rooms,  3 
baths,  maids'  rooms,  social 
hall  and  its  unsurpassed  view 
of  lakes,  ocean,  mountains, 
golf  links,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  also 
the  beautiful  valley  view  are 
all  in  keeping  with  the  man- 
sion— while  its  pleasing  home- 
like lines  of  exterior  archi- 
tecture, first  floor  sleeping 
rooms  and  baths  and  sun 
porches  give  the  comfortable 
points  of  the  bungalow. 

These  two  main  features 
make  it  the  desirable  home 
that  it  is. 

An  automobile  escort  is  at 
your  disposal  at  any  time. 

Telephone  Garfield  2866,  or 
if  you  wish  literature  mail  this 
coupon. 

Clip  the  coupon  and  mail 


866  Urbano  Drive.  Ingleside  Terraces. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  literature  and  information  per. 
taininB  to  the  above  and  other  homes  at  Ingle- 
side Terraces. 

Name 

Address 
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Keeley 
Treatment 


For  the  cure  of 

LIQUOR  and 
DRUG  HABITS 
and  NERVOUSNESS 


The  most  scientific  and  successful  ever 
administered.  Modem  home  comforts. 
Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  envelopes. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 

2420  Webster  St.,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 
Phone  Fillmore  3963 

(Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government.) 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick  Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Franci»co,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorrler  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  i'ORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   18S0 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 
Fhed'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"In  my  time,"  declared  grandma,  "girls  were 
more  modest"  "I  know,"  said  the  flippant 
girl.  "It  was  a  fad  once.  We  may  get  back 
to   it." — Life. 

"Dearest,  I  ordered  to  be  sent  home  today 
a  most  beautiful  hat  for  only  $30.  It's  a  per- 
fect love!"  "My  darling,  your  love  will  be 
returned." — Princeton  Tiger. 

Client — How  much  will  your  opinion  be 
worth  in  this  case?  Lawyer — I  am  too  mod- 
est to  say.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  I'm  going 
to  charge  you. — Boston  Transcript. 

]tfrSm  D — I  have  just  bought  tickets  for  Miss 
X's  recital.  Mrs.  B — Who  is  she?  Mrs.  D — 
A  coloratura  soprano.  Mrs.  B — I  never  cared 
for  those  negro  singers. — Musical  America. 

"What  could  be  more  sad  than  a  man  with- 
out a  country?"  asked  the  patriotic  speaker, 
feelingly.  "A  country  without  a  man,"  re- 
sponded a  woman  in  the  audience. — New  York 
Sun. 

Pa — I  greatly  disapprove  of  that  young 
Smithson,  and  one  particular  reason  is  -  his 
lack  of  interest  in  his  calling.  Daughter — 
His  calling.  Why,  papa,  he  calls  seven  even- 
ings in  the  week. — Tit-Bits. 

"That  parrot  I  bought  uses  violent  lan- 
guage." "Lady,"  replied  the  dealer,  "I  won't 
deny  that  he  does  swear  some.  But  you  must 
give  him  credit  for  the  fact  that  he  doesn't 
drink  nor  gamble." — Washington  Star. 

"That  fellow  was  an  impudent  fraud.  How 
did  he  manage  to  wheedle  money  out  of  you  ?" 
"Oh,  John,  he  told  me  such  a  sad,  pitiful  tale 
about  his  poor  wife  who  was  a  widow  with 
six   little   children." — Baltimore   American. 

Successful  Suitor — Sir,  your  daughter  has 
promised  to  become  my  wife.  Father — Well, 
don't  come  to  me  for  sympathy.  You  might 
have  known  something  would  happen  to  you, 
hanging  around  here  five  nights  a  wreek. — In- 
dianapolis Star. 

Father — I  don't  like  your  way  of  sitting  on 
a  young  man's  knee.  This  is  not  the  first 
you've  treated  in  that  way.  Daughter — Oh, 
but  this  one's  going  to  marry  me.  Remember 
what  King  George  said  to  the  army,  "It's  the 
last   lap   that  wins." — Sydney   Bulletin. 

"I'm  going  to  marry  your  sister,  Bobbie," 
confided  the  happy  young  man,  "but  I  know 
I'm  not  good  enough  for  her."     "That's  what 
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sis  says,"  returned  the  youthful  culprit,  "but 
ma's  been  tellin'  her  she  can't  do  any  better." 
— New  York  Sun. 

Lady — I'm  worried  about  my  complexion, 
doctor.  Look  at  my  face.  Doctor — You'll 
have  to  diet.  Lady — I  never  thought  of  that. 
What  color  would  suit  me  best,  do  you  think? 
— Pickings. 

Country  Constable  (to  motorist  J — See  here! 
You've  been  passin'  here  for  six  months  with- 
out speeding  sufficient  for  me  to  arrest  you 
once.  Just  remember  that  there's  a  limit  tn 
my  patience. — Toledo  Blade. 

"Mamma,  can  ine  and  Tommy  have  some 
cake  ?"    asked    little    Ruth.      "Not    unless    you 


ask  grammatically,"  replied  her  mother. 
"Well,  then,"  said  she,  "may  I  have  a  piece 
of  cake?" — Dallas  News. 

He — Do  you  remember  Horatius  at  the 
bridge?  She — I  don't  think  I  ever  met  him. 
You  know,  we  invite  so  few  men  to  our  card 
parties. — Stray  Stories. 

The  fair  young  creature  was  becoming  very 
impatient  and  finally  exclaimed:  "Mercy! 
We  have  waited  thirty  minutes.  We'll  miss 
the  opera  waiting  for  that  mother  of  mine." 
"Hours,  I  should  say,"  he  replied,  none  too 
sweetly.  "Ours !"  she  cried  rapturously. 
"Oh,  Will,  this  is  so  unexpected."  And  she 
fell  upon  his  neck. — Dumb  Animals. 
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War! 

Speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  an  overt  act,  with 
other  hair-splittings  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  con- 
stitute war,  appears  trivial  and  a  bit  silly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  German  submarines  are  daily  destroying 
American  ships  and  murdering  American  citizens.  If 
what  has  been  going  on  during  the  past  six  weeks  in 
waters  adjacent  to  Europe  is  not  war.  then  in  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Lord,  what  is  war? 

War  is  not  a  matter  of  academic  definitions,  still 
less  a  matter  of  formal  declarations.  Half  the  wars  of 
the  world  have  been  fought  without  formal  pro- 
nouncements. When  Germany  destroys  our  ships  and 
kills  our  citizens  she  is  making  war  on  us.  And  it 
would  none  the  more  be  war  if  there  had  issued  from 
Berlin  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

We  are  at  war,  and  since  we  are  at  w:ar  we  ought 
to  go  about  the  business  of  prosecuting  it  with- 
out further  preliminary  fooling.  Probably  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  do  everything  essential  at  this 
time;  but  there  will  be  moral  strength  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  cooperation  of  Congress.  Congress  there- 
fore should  be  summoned  at  the  earliest  possible  hour  in 
special  session.     Finances  should  be  provided  upon  an 


adequate  scale  and  every  department  of  military  prepara- 
tion should  be  speeded  up.  One  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  war  is  prestige.  And  the  first  factor  of  prestige  is 
promptness.  There  is  not  need  of  much  talk  in  Con- 
gress or  out  of  it.  Let  our  military  and  naval  experts 
in  conjunction  with  civilian  advisers  determine  what 
is  needed:  then  let  the  country  brace  itself  and  rise  to 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion. 

Congress  owes  it  to  the  country  to  put  its  highest 
competence  at  the  head  of  the  great  committees  having 
to  deal  with  wartime  conditions.  A  better  man  than 
Stone  of  Missouri  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  International  Relations.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  head  of  the  Mili- 
tary committee  in  the  House.  The  Xavy  and  Military 
departments  should  be  put  into  hands  absolutely  com- 
manding public  confidence.  Mr.  Daniels  is  not  properly 
placed  as  head  of  the  navy  in  wartime;  nor  is  Mr. 
Baker  a  proper  man  for  the  War  Department  under 
the  new  conditions.  If  the  war  comes  to  anything 
changes  will  have  to  be  made.  Propriety  and  dignity 
will  be  better  sustained  by  making  them  now-  than  under 
pressure  at  a  later  time. 

The  country  will  support  the  government  adequately 
and  whole-heartedly  if  the  government  will  so  organize 
its  forces  as  to  merit  support.  In  routine  times  men 
of  routine  qualifications  may  do  well  enough  in  the 
War  and  Navy  departments.  But  in  war  times  the 
country  wants  to  see  at  the  head  of  affairs  men  whom 
they  are  willing  to  trust  with  the  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  lives  of  their  sons. 


Revolution  in  Russia. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  week  is  the  revolu- 
tion in  Russia.  At  this  distance  and  under  wartime 
conditions  of  communication  much  as  related  both  to 
motives  and  to  procedures  is  left  in  doubt.  Defective 
transportation  under  which  the  capital  and  other  large 
cities  and  even  the  army  have  suffered  for  food,  both 
popular  and  military  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods 
of  prosecuting  the  war — these  appear  as  the  immediate 
inspirations  of  the  revolt.  Close  students  of  Russian 
conditions  appraise  the  great  event  as  essentially  anti- 
German  and  as  tending  to  a  more  whole-hearted  and 
energetic  war  policy.  Time  and  the  developments  of 
the  immediate  future  will  put  this  theory  to  the  test. 
But  there  seems  one  assurance,  namely,  the  men 
now  at  the  head  of  Russian  affairs  are  sympathetic 
with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  war.  Individually 
they  are  more  liberal,  more  able,  and  more  progressive 
in  spirit  than  the  regime  they  have  superseded. 

That  the  movement  implies  a  radical  and  permanent 
change  in  the  forms  of  Russian  government  is  much  to 
be  doubted.  There  is  high  intelligence  and  much  of  the 
modern  spirit  in  Russia.  But  there  is  also  a  fathom- 
less popular  ignorance.  The  revolution,  if  it  be  in 
reality  a  revolution  where  one  Czar  is  substituted  for 
another,  rests  less  upon  the  uprising  of  a  people  than 
upon  the  revolt  of  a  limited,  an  intelligent,  and  a  pro- 
gressive class.  It  is  a  class  essentially  Russian  in  blood 
and  spirit,  a  class  not  without  substantial  material  pos- 
sessions, a  class  which  has  long  cherished  resentments 
against  bureaucratic  rule,  a  class  really  representative 
of  what  is  best  in  Russian  life.  Over  and  against  all 
this  is  the  inertia  of  a  people  traditionally  used  to  auto- 
cratic government  and  devotedly,  even  religiously,  at- 
tached to  the  name  and  person  of  the  Czar. 


It  is  especially  notable  that  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment is  without  malice  towards  any  particular  person, 
least  of  all  Czar  Nicholas.  It  is  easy  to  accept  the 
theory  that  the  revolt  was  in  its  essence  not  against 
individuals  so  much  as  against  an  administrative  system. 
This  system  has  been  in  operation  in  Russia,  with 
growing  arrogance,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great; 


yet  it  was  not  a  product  of  Russian  spirit  or  of  Russian 
temperament.  It  was  imported  bodily  from  Prussia, 
and  while  it  has  served  to  sustain  the  Romanoff  rule 
through  generations,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  an 
alien  and  essentially  an  offensive  regime.  The  sym- 
pathetic, kindly,  well-meaning  Russian  people  have 
suffered  under  the  borrowed  Prussian  system,  but  have 
not  until  now  found  the  opportunity  and  the  courage  to 
cast  it  off.  We  may  easily  believe  that  the  present 
movement  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  what 
may  lie  called  a  peasant  revolution.  One  critic  goes  so 
far  as  to  call  it  a  rising  of  the  Russian  aristocracy 
against  the  bureaucracy.  This,  we  suspect,  is  an  ex- 
aggeration. Yet  even  in  the  scant  reports  that  we  have 
there  are  suggestions  giving  a  certain  color  to  this  in- 
terpretation. Certain  it  is  that  the  best  blood,  the  best 
intelligence,  the  soundest  patriotism  are  involved  either 
actively  or  sympathetically  with  the  movement. 


A  revolution  so  quietly  achieved,  so  little  marked  by 
passion,  and  so  little  calculated  by  its  incidents  to 
stimulate  resentment,  must  be  especially  subject  to  re- 
action. It  will  surprise  nobody  if  in  a  few  months  or 
a  few  years  Czar  Nicholas  shall  be  back  on  the  throne. 
We  say  this  because  there  abides  with  him  and  for 
him  an  intensity  of  popular  affection  beyond  anything 
known  or  conceivable  in  Western  countries.  But 
though  Nicholas  may  again  become  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias,  the  conditions  will  have  radically  changed. 
Absolutism  is  dead  in  Russia — dead  beyond  resur- 
rection. A  representative  or  popular  government  may 
be  far  in  the  future.  It  may  take  time,  and  a 
long  time,  to  bring  the  Russians  to  competence 
as  a  self-governing  people.  But  a  sharp  corner  has 
been  turned  in  the  career  of  the  nation.  There  has 
been  exhibited  before  the  Russian  people  and  before 
the  world  the  fact  that  a  Russian  Czar  is  not  a 
regent  of  Almighty  God.  The  events  of  the  week 
amount  to  a  demonstration  that  there  are  powers  in 
Russia  to  which  the  Czar  must  yield.  In  one  form 
or  another,  either  under  the  legislative  scheme  or  under 
a  careful  system  of  restraints,  the  popular  will — public 
opinion — will  henceforth  make  the  rules  in  Russian 
life.  

By  current  events  in  Russia  we  are  brought  to 
recognition  of  the  startling  fact  that  every  country  in- 
volved in  the  war,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Germany,  has  undergone  a  change  in  ministry — a 
species  of  revolution— since  1914.  In  Great  Britain 
the  aristocratic  ministry  of  Mr.  Asquith  has  given 
way  to  a  government  notably  of  commoners  dominated 
by  Lloyd-George.  So  in  France;  so  in  Austria;  so 
in  the  several  minor  countries  involved  positively  or 
relatively  in  the  great  struggle.  War  is  a  great 
sifter  of  things,  a  great  re-appraiser  of  systems  and 
of  men.  And  since  revolution,  if  we  may  so  nomi- 
nate these  changes,  is  in  the  air  in  Europe,  may  it  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  extend  to  German)?  There 
is  a  contagion  in  movements  of  this  kind,  a  contagion 
whose  spirit  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  define.  The 
year  1848  witnessed  an  epidemic  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  continental  Europe.  One  country  after  an- 
other, including  many  of  the  German  states,  was  com- 
pelled to  bow  before  the  universal  storm.  May  it  not 
be  the  same  now?  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it 
will  be.  

At  the  same  time  we  can  but  remember  that  Ger- 
many holds  in  close  relation  to  the  government  the 
elements  corresponding  to  those  that  have  wrought 
revolution  in  Russia.  The  upper  middle  class  in  Ger- 
many, the  intellectuals,  so  to  define  them,  and  the 
moderate  property  class,  are  not  in  revolt  againsl  the 
governing  system,  but  rather  in  sympathy 
They    reflect    forty    years    of    training    in     i 
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gance  and  in  the  ruthlessness  reflected  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Bernhardi  and  in  the  submarine  warfare.  The 
protesting  element  in  German  life  is  made  up  of  so- 
cialistic propagandists;  and  if  revolution  shall  be 
initiated  there,  its  leadership  will  be  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  been  proclaiming  the  cause  of  so- 
cialism. But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  your  Ger- 
man socialist  is  not  the  frowsy  and  ill-smelling  crea- 
ture we  are  accustomed  to  meet  in  this  country.  Ger- 
man socialism  would  in  some  of  our  American  states 
be  thought  rank  conservatism;  and  a  socialistic  pro- 
gramme of  government  would  be  very  different  from 
the  I.  W.  W.ism  of  the  United  States. 


Only  last  week — on  the  15th,  to  be  exact — Chancel- 
lor von  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  the  Prussian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  made  a  statement  obviously  calculated  to 
placate  dissatisfied  and  possible  revolutionary  elements. 
"Woe  to  the  statesmen,"  he  said,  "who  are  not  awake 
to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Woe  to  the  statesmen  who 
believe  that  after  a  catastrophe  such  as  the  world  has 
never  witnessed  they  can  put  the  wine  of  a  new  age 
into  old  bottles."  And  again,  "The  great  world  cata- 
clysm will  transform  the  whole  interior  of  Prussia  in 
the  direction  of  a  new  and  enlarged  freedom.  Before 
the  war  the  interests  of  the  working  people  were  per- 
sistently reported  as  contrasted  with  the  interests  of 
their  employers  and  even  of  the  state.  I  hope  this 
war  will  cure  once  for  all  this  mischievous  delusion. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  war  fails  to  bring  adjustment 
of  proper  rights  we  are  on  the  road  towards  domestic 
convulsions  the  ultimate  results  of  which  no  man  is 
able  to  prophecy."  This  is  tremendously  significant. 
It  exhibits  the  German  chancellor  obviously  hedging 
against  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  revolt,  practically 
promising  reforms  for  which  the  socialistic  elements, 
so  called,  are  clamoring.  It  is  impossible  that  such 
an  utterance  could  have  been  made  accidentally. 
There  must  have  been  behind  it  a  calculated  purpose ; 
and  we  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  this  purpose  was 
nothing  less  than  to  hold  in  check  the  rising  tide  of 
popular  unhappiness  in  relation  to  existing  conditions. 


The  Railroad  Wages  Settlement  and  Its  Meaning. 

Adjustment  of  matters  in  contention  between  the 
four  service  brotherhoods  and  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  achieved  under  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions promising,  not  industrial  and  social  peace,  but  a 
further  and  more  widespread  condition  of  industrial 
warfare.  The  settlement  follows  a  series  of  progres- 
sive surrenders.  First  the  President  surrendered  to  the 
brotherhoods.  Then  Congress  knocked  under.  Then 
the  railway  managers  under  duress  joined  the  chorus. 
Finally  the  Supreme  Court  confirms  and  sanctifies  the 
whole  business. 

Xow  what?  There  are  in  the  country  approximately 
1.700,000  railway  employees.  Of  this  vast  army  ap- 
proximately 20  per  cent,  are  affiliated  with  the  four 
brotherhoods  who  have  won  their  demand  for  blanket 
increases  in  pay.  The  services  represented  by  these 
four  brotherhoods  are  not  only  the  most  highly  paid  in 
the  railroad  service,  but  the  most  highly  paid  for  simi- 
lar occupations  in  the  whole  world.  They  have  won 
their  contention  through  close  organization,  the  bold- 
ness of  their  demands,  and  persistence  in  urging  them. 
They  have  demonstrated  before  the  country  that  when- 
ever a  strong  voting  element  stands  firmly  and  posi- 
tively for  specific  demands,  no  matter  how  indifferently 
supported  by  logic  or  equity,  those  who  govern  the 
country  will  yield. 

The  situation  having  thus  been  defined,  what  is  now 
to  be  expected?  Plainly  enough  there  is  presented  to 
the  1.300,000  unorganized  employees  of  the  railroads 
an  invitation  to  establish  unions,  formulate  demands, 
and  put  them  up  to  the  powers  that  be.  This,  of  course, 
is  precisely  what  will  happen.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
railroad  service  men  of  the  country  will  not  sit  supinely 
and  see  20  per  cent.,  already  more  highly  paid  than 
themselves,  drawn  down  an  extra  $40,000,000  or  $50,- 
000,000  per  year  without  taking  steps  tending  to  a  simi- 
lar advantage.  Take  the  lowest  estimate  of  what  the 
new  deal  will  cost— $40,000,000  per  year— multiply  it 
by  five  and  you  have  the  bill  when  all  the  railroad 
strvice  men  of  the  country— the  whole  army  of  1,700.- 
010— shall  have  gotten  what  is  clearly  available  upon 
demand  backed  by  social  and  political  menaces. 

iecretary  Lane  declares  that  as  a  matter  of  course 
i  he  railroads  must  be  allowed  to  increase  their  rates  in 


order  to  obtain  the  means  of  paying  advanced  wages. 
Obvious  and  simple  enough !  But  who  pays  the  bill  ? 
It  must  be  paid  by  those  whom  the  railroads  serve,  that 
is,  by  every  user  or  consumer  of  merchandise  which 
contributes  to  transportation  charges.  In  other  words, 
in  the  precise  measure  of  the  increase  in  wages  of  rail- 
road workmen  there  must  be  increase  of  charges  upon 
the  consumer.  If  theoretically  "Jones,  he  pays  the 
freight,"  practically  the  consumer  ultimately  foots  the 
bill.  And  here  we  have  a  new  impetus  tending  to  ad- 
vance the  already  high  cost  of  living.  You  can  not 
shorten  hours,  you  can  not  expand  privileges,  you  can 
not  establish  pension  systems,  and  you  can  not  advance 
wages  without  swelling  the  charges  which  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  of  living  to  the  average  citizen. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  lesson  of  this  settlement 
applies  to  every  other  service  subject  to  organization. 
We  shall  have  a  general  movement  all  along  the  line 
of  American  industry  in  which  the  political  force  of 
numbers  of  those  who  receive  wages  will  be  matched 
against  the  force  of  those  who  pay.  Xow  that  the 
secret  is  out — now  that  the  way  to  boost  wages  with 
reason  or  without  reason  is  made  plain — \\e  shall  have 
similar  movements  throughout  the  country.  Organized 
labor  not  onh'  aims  to  be  the  dominating  force  in  Amer- 
ican life,  but  it  has  found  the  way  to  achieve  this  status. 
If  anybody  questions  the  aims  of  labor  as  we  have 
stated  them  we  can  refer  him  to  a  report  made  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  by  Olaf  Tveitmoe.  general  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  State  Building  Trades  Council  of 
California,  at  the  Marysville  convention.  "There  will 
be  lasting  peace."  said  Mr.  Tveitmoe,  "when  labor  is 
given  a  deciding  vote  in  national  councils — when  it  is 
conceded  its  rightful  place."  Thus  we  see  the  aim  of 
organized  labor  is  to  dominate  the  world.  It  proposes 
nothing  more  or  less  than  universal  class  government. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  in  the  long  run  so- 
ciety will  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  selfish  interest. 
Our  national  career  has  not  been  very  long  as  time  is 
measured  by  history,  but  it  has  been  long  enough  to 
illustrate  the  essential  weakness  and  transientness  of 
sheer  selfishness  as  a  social  and  political  principle. 
Selfishness,  the  essential  principle  in  human  slavery,  had 
a  long  period  of  authority  even  in  our  traditional  land  of 
the  free,  but  it  came  to  its  end  in  blood  and  in  tears. 
Sheer  wealth  dominated  our  government  for  several  de- 
cades after  the  Civil  War.  But  there  came  a  period  of 
revolt.  And  the  "money  power"  today  is  not  so  much 
the  dictator,  of  government  as  the  victim  of  more 
popular  forces.  Xow  we  have  selfishness  in  the  form 
of  organized  labor  as  practically  the  dominant  influence 
in  our  government.  President.  Congress,  legislatures, 
courts  cringe  before  it.  In  license  and  in  arrogance 
it  is  pursuing  heedless  courses.  It  is  limiting  the 
efficiency  of  labor,  and  so  destroying  its  economic 
value;  it  is  substituting  animosity  between  employer 
and  employee  for  sympathy  in  cooperation;  it  is 
shutting  the  door  of  opportunity  in  industry  to  Ameri- 
can youth ;  it  seeks  to  prevent  the  coming  into  the 
country  of  men  trained  in  industry.  Now  by  its  rules 
and  exactions,  its  shortening  hours,  its  augmenting 
wage  rates,  it  is  putting  up  the  costs  of  living.  Is  there 
anybody  so  blind  to  the  lessons  of  history  as  to  believe 
that  this  may  go  on  unrebuked  and  unchecked?  Will 
a  whole  people  submit  to  political  and  to  economic 
domination  at  the  hands  of  a  selfish  interest?  Most 
assuredly  they  will  not.  Tolerance  there  may  be  of 
an  unwilling  kind  for  a  limited  time.  But  in  the  end 
the  labor  autocrat  will  be  unhorsed  precisely  as  was 
the  slave-holder  and  later  the  money  king.  A  people 
inheriting  the  spirit  and  the  traditions  of  freedom  will 
not  submit  to  tyranny  of  a  selfish  class  made  powerful, 
not  by  the  justice  of  its  demands,  but  by  the  device  of 
organization. 

This  settlement  of  the  railroad  wage  issue,  if  it  may- 
be so  called,  is  in  reality  a  long  step  towards  govern- 
mental control  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  coun- 
try. Already  we  have  the  forerunner  of  the  system  in 
the  authority  exercised  by  a  clutter  of  Federal  and 
state  commissions.  Another  turn  of  the  screws  and 
the  whole  group  of  railroad  managers  will  join  with 
Judge  Lovett  in  the  cry  for  governmental  ownership. 
Theoretically  it  is  easy.  No  doubt  we  shall  undertake 
it.  What  then?  By  taking  over  the  railroad  we  shall 
make  every  mother's  son  engaged  in  their  service  a 
governmental  employee.  At  one  gulp  we  shall  take 
into  the  body  politic  1.700.000  voters  whose  political 
motives  will  be  coordinated  with  their  interest  as  wage- 


earners.  We  shall  have  an  organized  faction  of  rail- 
road employees  in  the  government  powerful  enough  at 
the  point  of  numbers  to  dominate  the  politics  of  the 
country.  Is  there  anybody  to  view  this  prospect  with 
satisfaction  or  with  equanimity.  For  one  the  Argonaut 
does  not.  . 

Looking  to  1918. 

At  our  next  general  election — Xovember,  1918 — 
there  is  to  be  chosen  a  governor  to  succeed  Governor 
Stephens,  who  is  now  the  state  executive  by  virtue  of 
his  constitutional  office  of  lieutenant-governor.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  formerly  a  member  of  Congress.  He 
abandoned  a  congressional  career  to  take  (by  appoint- 
ment )  the  lieutenant-governorship,  of  course  with  ex- 
pectation of  succeeding  to  the  governorship  by  regular 
election.  But  the  trick  turns  out  not  so  easy  in  the 
doing  as  it  appeared  in  the  prospect.  Mr.  Stephens 
lacks  the  prestige  and  the  political  authority  of  his 
predecessor  and  is  without  certain  other  powers  which 
gave  strength  to  Mr.  Johnson.  Furthermore,  he  has 
not  the  close  sympathy  and  unquestioned  support  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  friends,  including  the  Johnsonian  machine, 
which  is  still  intact.  Mr.  Stephens  is  affiliated  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Earl  wing  of  the  Progressive 
party  and  it  is  understood  he  will  be  responsive  to  its 
influences.  And  the  Earl  wing,  bear  in  mind,  is  not  the 
popular  faction. 

Although  the  election  is  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  away  and  although  Mr.  Stephens  has  been  in  the 
governor's  chair  barely  ten  days,  agents  of  Mr.  Earl 
are  already  busy  rounding  up  political  forces  in  Mr. 
Stephens'  behoof.  The  purpose  is  to  name  Stephens 
for  governor,  then  to  placate  factional  interests  by 
the  familiar  devices  of  political  management.  Mr. 
Rolph  of  San  Francisco,  famous  as  a  master  of  the 
popular  cajoleries  which  win  votes,  has  been  asked  to 
go  on  the  Stephens  ticket.  Similar  invitations,  accord- 
ing to  report,  have  been  tendered  by  agents  of  Mr.  Earl 
to  Colonel  H.  Weinstock,  to  Supervisor  James  E. 
Power,  to  Senator  Breed,  to  Speaker  C.  C.  Young,  to 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Devlin,  and  to  Mr.  Chester  Rowell.  All, 
it  appears,  have  declined.  There  is  no  man  of  them 
who  would  not  like  to  be  governor.  But  they  are  not 
drawn  to  the  lieutenant-governorship.  Besides,  the 
ball  is  not  precisely  to  the  hand  of  such  a  combination. 
There  is  a  Richmond  in  the  field  who  may  be  able  to 
take  over  the  substantial  strength  of  the  Johnson  fol- 
lowing in  the  Progressive  party. 

This  hopeful  Richmond  is  none  other  than  Mr. 
Heney.  In  moving  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  An- 
geles he  succeeded  in  flopping  out  of  the  Republican 
party  and  flopping  into  the  Democratic  party.  The  new 
affiliation  has  been  confirmed  by  the  highest  popular 
vote  on  the  electoral  ticket  for  President  Wilson. 
Heney  is  now  eligible  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  governorship,  he  is  still  impelled  by  an  itching 
ambition,  and  it  is  clearly  within  the  possibilities  that 
he  may  be  able  to  take  the  Progressive  nomination 
away  from  Mr.  Stephens.  And  Heney,  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  and  Progressives,  would  be  a  fearsom< 
antagonist.  Of  course  he  is  a  fakir,  a  Wild  Ass  of  the 
Desert,  and  all  that;  but  there  are  times  when  fakirs 
and  wild  asses  are  in  fashion.  The  year  1918  may  be 
one  of  the  times.  Despite  the  infirmities  of  Mr.  Heney's 
character  and  temperament,  there  are  misguided  ones 
who  think  him  a  great  and  good  man.  With  Stephens 
on  one  side  and  Heney  on  the  other,  it  would  be  a  close 
race,  with  the  chances  favorable  to  Heney.  True,  he 
is  unthinkable,  and  he  would  be  unspeakable  in  the 
governorship.  But  we  are  not  unfamiliar  with  that  sort 
of  thing  at  Sacramento,  and  no  doubt  we  could  muddle 
through  a  term  of  Heney  as  we  have  muddled  through 
with  other  types  of  whimsicality  and  spectacularitv. 

We  have  noted  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Heney's 
winning  the  Progressive  nomination,  but  the  matter  is 
subject  to  question.  Senator  Johnson,  who  still  con- 
trols the  Progressive  machine,  is  obviously  working  in 
cooperation  with  Mr.  Rolph.  If  Johnson  can  control 
the  Progressive  faction,  the  ball  will  fall  at  Rolph's 
feet.  But  there  is  doubt  growing  out  of  the  situation 
in  which  Johnson  is  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  father 
of  the  machine,  while  his  successor,  Governor  Ste- 
phens, is  the  fountain  of  patronage.  The  machine  lives 
on  executive  favor.  With  your  machine  man  it  is,  The 
king  is  dead !  Long  live  the  king !  Governoi  John- 
son without  patronage  may  for  a  time  hold  sentimental 
dominion    over    it.     But    Stephens    has    in    hand    the 
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basis  of  authority.  Can  Johnson  sustain  his  relation- 
ship to  the  machine  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  more 
as  against  Governor  Stephens  with  offices  and  emolu- 
ments in  his  hand?  Certainly  not,  if  Stephens  shall 
have  the  courage  and  the  address  to  play  his  hand 
boldly. 

With  Heney  and  Rolph  as  rival  candidates  the  situa- 
tion would  be  one  of  extreme  embarrassment  to  men  of 
conservative  and  serious  mind.  Each  appears  a  hilari- 
ous absurdity,  the  very  last  word  in  political  sarcasm, 
until  one  thinks  of  the  other.  To  support  Heney,  the 
unspeakable  Heney,  a  creature  of  rages  and  furies,  in- 
spired by  hatreds,  dominated  by  revenges,  literally 
reeking  of  malice — this  would  be  impossible.  Then 
there  is  Rolph,  blander  of  mood,  smoother  in  manner,  i 
but  a  spineless  creature  who  has  carried  subserviency 
to  voting  elements  to  the  very  last  degree  of  con- 
temptibility.  With  these  men  pitted  against  each  other 
as  candidates  for  the  governorship,  a  self-respecting 
voter  would  have  scarcely  a  choice  but  to  take  to  the 
woods.  a 

A  Significant  Convention. 
There  is  now  assembling  in  London  a  convention  of 
premiers  of  the  overseas  British  dominions,  "not 
called,"  according  to  Premier  Lloyd-George,  "to  a  for- 
mal imperial  conference,  but  to  sit  in  the  executive 
cabinet  of  the  empire."     Proceeding,  the  premier  said : 

In  these  days  we  can  not  hesitate  because  we  are  breaking 
precedents.  The  empire  has  thrown  itself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  war  and  we  should  be  failing  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
take  every  possible  step  to  see  that  its  leaders  get  together 
from   time   to   time. 

It  seems  to  us  an  impossible  and  undemocratic  position  to 
think  that  the  overseas  nations  should  raise  and  place  in  the 
field  armies  containing  an  enormous  proportion  of  their  best 
manhood  and  not  want  to  have  a  say,  a  real  say,  in  deter- 
mining the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put. 

Things  never  can  be  the  same  after  the  war  as  they  were 
before  it.  Five  democracies  from  all  parts  of  one  empire 
can  not  shed  their  blood  and  treasure  with  a  heroism  and 
disregard  for  the  cost,  which  has  been  beyond  all  praise. 
without  leaving  memories  of  comradeship  and  great  accom- 
plishment which   will  never   die.      Of  this  I   am   certain. 

The  people  of  the  empire  will  have  found  a  unity  in  war 
such  as  never  existed  before — a  unity  not  only  in  history,  but 
of  purpose.  What  practical  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  empire  that  will  mean,  I  will  not  venture  to  predict. 

We  stand  at  this  moment  on  the  verge  of  the  greatest 
liberation  the  world  has  seen  since  the  French   Revolution. 

The  assembling  of  this  convention,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  utterances  of  the  premier,  can  signify 
but  one  thing,  namely,  that  there  is  on  foot  a  prac- 
tical if  not  a  formal  federation  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  comes  none  too  soon.  It  is  not  within  reason 
that  Ireland.  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
can  go  on  forever  contributing  to  the  strength  of 
British  finance  and  to  the  power  of  British  arms  with- 
out sharing  in  the  councils  by  which  these  forces  are 
employed.  Obviously  the  British  government  sees  and 
understands  and  is  seeking  ways  of  adjusting  itself 
to  conditions  in  a  world  in  which  "things  can  never  be 
the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war." 

If  history  teaches  any  one  lesson  more  emphatically 
than  any  other  it  is  the  inability  of  democratic  countries 
to  permanently  dominate  remote  and  detached  provinces. 
We  hasten  to  disclaim  the  credit  of  originating  this 
nugget  of  political  wisdom.  It  was  put  forth  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
late  James  Anthony  Froude  in  commenting  on  the 
causes  tending  to  the  decline  of  Rome.  Now  England, 
for  all  she  is  called  a  monarchy,  is  practically  under 
a  representative  government  tending  to  democracy. 
Such  has  been  the  system  now  for  many  years.  But 
there  have  been  circumstances  in  the  life  of  England 
and  in  the  character  of  the  British  people  tending  to 
delay  the  logical  outworking  of  the  system.  Tradi- 
tion and  custom  that  enter  powerfully  into  British  life 
and  character  have  sustained  the  British  overseas  sys- 
tem in  the  face  of  logic  and  all  its  tendencies. 

But,  the  war  is  changing  all  this.  Henceforth  tradi- 
tion and  custoniare  not  to  be  the  powers  they  have  been 
in  English  life.  The  people  are,  in  the  saddle,  as  wit- 
ness the  fact  that  the  government  of  the  country  is 
now  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  commoners.  Tradition 
is  being  unhorsed;  custom  is  being  thrust  aside: 
democracy  or  something  like  it  will  rule  hereafter. 
And  with  the  rule  of  democracy  there  must  come  that 
paralysis  as  related  to  remote  and  dependent  countries 
which  Mr.   Froude's  remark  above  quoted  defines. 

We  profoundly  believe  there   is  but  one   method  by 


which  the  British  Empire  may  be  sustained  after  this 
war,  and  that  is  by  federation  of  its  various  component 
countries.  Lloyd-George  therefore  exhibits  a  wise 
foresight  and  a  true  statecraft  in  calling  into  conference 
the  heads  of  the  various  British  dependencies  through- 
out the  world  and  in  arranging  to  bestow  through  them 
to  the  countries  they  represent  an  actual  and  authorita- 
tive participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 


Editorial  Notes. 

We  are  not  profoundly  impressed  with  the  value  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Adamson  decision,  that  labor  in  public  services 
has  no  right  to  strike.  It  may  be  that  this  is  sound 
law ;  but  where  is  the  value  of  a  law  as  affecting  any 
element  in  the  country  when  that  element  may  over 
night  ring  up  the  President  and  have  the  law  changed 
to  suit  its  own  notions  and  interests?  What  matters  it 
if  there  is  lacking  the  legal  right  to  strike  if  organized 
labor  has  but  to  present  its  demands  to  the  govern- 
ment and  have  them  enforced?  The  plain  truth  is 
that  by  the  Adamson  decision,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  circumstances  leading  up  to  it,  we  have  the  demon- 
stration that  there  is  in  this  country  a  government  of 
superior  and  more  positive  powers  than  the  Federal 
government.  The  official  head  of  organized  labor  es- 
tablished at  Washington  is  a  bigger  man  today  than 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Gompers  does  not  have  to  yield  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  but  Mr.  Wilson  does  have  to  yield  to  Mr. 
Gompers.  "When  some  people,"  says  Dick  Deadeye  in 
the  opera,  "has  to  obey  other  people's  orders,  equality 
is  out  of  the  question." 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Writing  one  week  ago  in  the  effort  to  foresee  the  nature 
of  events  then  pending  in  France  and  the  probable  results  of 
the  taking  of  Bapaume,  that  was  then  imminent  and  that  is 
now  a  fact,  I  ventured  on  a  prediction  that  has  now  been 
closely  justified  by  the  happenings.  At  that  time  the  German 
retreat  eastward  toward  Bapaume  was  an  orderly  one,  and 
it  was  evidently  part  of  the  plan  already  in  operation  last 
summer  by  which  the  Bapaume-Arras  salient  was  to  be  fed 
back  to  the  British  in  return  for  a  sufficient  price.  But  a 
retreat  is  always  dangerous,  and  especially  for  an  army  ex- 
hausted by  the  disappointments  of  nearly  three  years  of 
struggle,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  inevitably  be  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  its  commanders. 
This  appeared  to  be  so  certain  that  I  included  the  following 
paragraphs  in  the  war  survey  of  that  week  :  "None  the  less  the 
German  position  in  France  is  becoming  increasingly  serious. 
Indeed  there  are  portents  that  speak  eloquently  of  something 
like  desperation.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  every  German 
statesman  says  that  his  country  is  staking  everything  upon 
her  submarine  campaign.  For  that  is  what  she  is  doing.  If 
Germany  can  not  hold  her  gains  at  Verdun,  or  in  the  Cham- 
pagne district,  if  she  finds  it  necessary  or  even  only  advisable 
to  withdraw  on  the  Ancre,  how  can  she  expect  to  resist  an 
offensive  anywhere  on  the  western  front?  Whatever  impor- 
tance may  attach  to  the  salient  between  Bapaume  and  Arras, 
there  is  another  salient  of  far  more  importance,  the  great 
salient  marked  by  Noyon,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  fighting 
on  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre  has  the  Noyon  salient,  or  angle, 
for  its  main  objective.  The  Bapaume-Arras  salient  may  be 
said  to  be  a  small  salient  within  the  greater  salient  of  Noyon, 
and  we  may  note  with  interest  that  the  British  have  now 
taken  over  the  north  and  south  line  nearly  as  far  as  Noyon. 
The  battle  of  the  Somme  is  steadily  crushing  in  the  northern 
line  of  that  greater  angle.  A  French  offensive  in  the  Cham- 
pagne district  would  crush  in  the  southern  line,  if  it  were  suc- 
cessful. Noyon  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  German  forces 
to  Paris,  and  a  retirement  here  would  almost  certainly  mean 
a  retirement  from  France  altogether,  and  the  taking  up  of  a 
new  position  along  the  Belgian  frontier.  .  .  .  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  Bapaume  will  be  taken,  and  speedily,  and  with 
Bapaume  gone  we  may  expect  to  see  a  German  withdrawal 
on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  one  that  may  easily  include 
(he  whole  of  the  Noyon  angle.  Nor  need  we  attach  much  im- 
portance to  Major  Moraht's  explanation,  that  the  movement  to 
the  rear  is  intended  for  strategical  purposes.  So  are  all 
military  movements.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  withdrawal 
was  premeditated  and  orderly.  In  other  words  it  was  not  a 
rout  nor  anything  like  one.  None  the  less  it  was  the  only 
alternative  to  a  rout,  and  ice  are  now  likely  to  see  the  ac- 
ceptance of  that  same  alternative  elsewhere." 


•  The  news  that  reached  .us  on  Sunday  morning  confirmed 
(his- forecast  almost  to  the  letter.  The  German  line  had  sud- 
denly evacuated  its  fortifications  and  was  in  full  withdrawal 
to  the  east.  The  French  and  British  dragnets  were  already 
full  of  captured  villages  and  towns,  and  from  that  day  until 
the  moment  of  going  to  press  the  area  of  reconquest  has  been 
steadily  enlarged,  and  the  German  forces  have  been  moving 
eastward,  closely  but  cautiously  followed  by  the  pursuing 
armies  of  the  Allies.  The  Noyon  angle  has  been  evacuated, 
and  the  threat  of  its  proximity  to  Paris  has  been  removed. 
Any  sketch  of  the  positions  that  would  be  accurate  today 
would   have   to   be   amended   tomorrow.      We   can    only    follow 


on  the  maps  the  progress  of  the  armies,  and  however  doubt- 
ful we  may  be  as  to  the  scene  of  the  final  stand  we  may 
reasonably  believe  that  the  commanders  themselves  are  equally 
doubtful.  The  most  careful  German  plans  will  be  frustrated 
if  the  Allies  are  able  to  bring  up  their  artillery  in  sufficient 
weight  and  if  they  continue  to  find  it  possible  to  use  their 
cavalry.  But  at  least  one  thing  seems  nearly  sure  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  form  a  conclusion  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
scene,  and  that  is  that  the  whole  of  the  German  line  to  the 
North  Sea  is  doomed.  And  it  now  seems  to  be  equally  prob- 
able that  if  the  retreating  German  armies  should  be  unable, 
through  pressure  from  behind,  to  avail  themselves  of  new 
lines  of  fortification  they  will  give  battle  in  the  open.  And 
they  will  do  so  under  a  disadvantage  of  numbers  and  artil- 
lery.   

It  is  futile  to  ask  ourselves  where  the  German  retreit  will 
end.  Writing  immediately  alter  the  receipt  of  the  news,  we 
are  still  without  sufficient  details  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
actual  nature  of  the  Allied  victory  will  be  disclosed  by  sub- 
sequent reports,  and  the  significance  of  these  will  be  found 
not  so  much  in  the  disclosure  of  territorial  gains  as  in  the 
enumeration  of  prisoners  and  of  captured  stores.  If  the 
booty  is  a  large  one,  if  men  and  guns  have  been  taken  in 
numbers,  then  we  may  describe  the  German  retreat  as  a  de- 
feat and  a  rout.  But  if  the  captures  have  not  been  large, 
and  at  present  there  is  no  indication  of  extensive  captures, 
then  we  may  suppose  that  the  Germans  had  foreseen  the  pos- 
sibilities ahead  of  them,  and  had  taken  time  by  the  forelock. 
None  the  less  we  may  remember,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  that  even  a  premeditated  retreat  may  easily  become  de- 
moralized, and  degenerate  into  a  headlong  flight  as  was  the 
case  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
such  will  be  the  case  now.  It  is  probable  that  the  fate  of 
the  Germans  wilil  depend  not  so  much  on  the  fullness  of  their 
preparation  for  retreat  as  on  the  fullness  of  the  Allied  prepara- 
tions for  pursuit.  If  the  pursuit  is  vigorous  and  sustained 
it  will  be  nearly  impossible  for  the  Germans  to  avail  them- 
selves of  whatever  fortifications  they  may  have  in  reserve. 
But  if  the  Allies  are  unable  to  move  their  guns  with  speed, 
then  we  may  find  the  Germans  entrenched  in  still  other  lines 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  blasting  process  must  begin  again. 
Speaking  with  every  diffidence  necessitated  by  the  lack  of 
details  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  German  retreat  will 
be  increased  and  that  the  war  in  France  is  very  close  to 
its  end.  

That  the  yard-by-yard  fighting  on  the  Ancre  should  sud- 
denly assume  such  dimensions  is  not,  after  all,  surprising, 
except  to  those  rather  inane  persons  to  whom  the  word 
"deadlock"  had  become  a  sort  of  fetish.  The  Germans,  be- 
ginning their  withdrawal  last  summer  from  the  Arras-Bapaume 
salient,  had  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  would  re- 
main within  their  control,  and  that  they  could  prescribe  its 
limitations  on  the  field  with  the  same  ease  as  with  the  pencil 
upon  the  map.  They  made  no  allowances  for  the  British  su- 
periority either  in  men  or  guns,  nor  did  they  make  allowances 
for  the  demoralization  of  their  troops,  thus  required  to  aban- 
don territory  that  they  had  defended  at  such  fearful  cost  for 
nearly  three  years.  Nor  are  we  without  reliable  indications 
of  the  German  calculations.  The  German  defenses  to  the 
west  of  Ides  were  manned  by  small  numbers  of  inferior 
troops,  evidently  allotted  to  a  mere  retarding  duty,  and  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  better  troops  in  their  rear.  But 
there  were  no  signs  of  these  inferior  troops  at  Irles.  Nor 
were  there  any  signs  of  the  willing  relinquishment  of  this 
territory.  The  retreat  was  probably  not  intended  to  continue 
past  Irles,  for  the  fighting  here  became  stubborn,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  stubborn  as  far  as  Bapaume.  That  the  Ger- 
mans were  willing  to  surrender  Bapaume  is  unthinkable.  It 
was  defended  with  every  resource  of  military  skill,  and  it  was 
recently  described  by  Von  Hindenburg  himself  as  a  "veritable 
Gibraltar."  Its  roads  and  railroads  were  of  enormous  value  to 
the  German  communications,  and  we  may  suppose  that  it 
was  the  fall  of  Bapaume  that  convinced  the  Germans  of  the 
impossibility  of  holding  the  lines  to  the  south.  But  with  the 
capture  of  Irles  the  retreat  had  passed  beyond  German  con- 
trol. The  incessant  artillery  attacks  had  made  a  stand  im- 
possible. The  impetus  of  the  retreat  could  not  be  stemmed. 
It  was  impossible  to  take  up  new  positions  under  the  incessant 
and  demoralizing  hail  of  projectiles.  German  prisoners  are 
reported  to  have  said  that  their  commanders  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  British  would  pursue  with  their  cavalry,  which 
would  of  course  have  been  ineffective  in  comparison  with 
artillery,  and  which  would  easily  have  been  led  into  disaster 
over  ground  so  seamed  and  torn  with  shell  holes  and  so  en- 
cumbered with  wire.  But  the  British  were  not  beguiled  into 
using  their  cavalry  until  they  had  reached  ground  that  was 
comparatively  open.  They  preferred  the  slower  and  safer 
way  of  advancing  their  artillery  stage  by  stage,  and  so  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  their  enemies  to  make  the  stand  that 
they  had  contemplated.  The  immediate  future  of  the  present 
movement  depends  upon  this  same  factor  of  artillery.  If  the 
Allies  can  move  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  with  sufficient 
rapidity  they  can  prevent  the  Germans  from  making  a  stand. 
no  matter  how  good  the  fortifications  that  they  have  ccr 
tainly    prepared. 

A  correspondent  asks  what  would  be  the  actual  advantage 
to  Germany  from  the  shortening  of  her  lines.  That,  of  course, 
would  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  were  shortened. 
Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  about  three  thousand 
men  to  the  mile  are  required  for  first  and  second  lines,  al- 
though much  would  naturally  depend  upon  the  activit; 
sector.  But  taking  this  number  as  an  average,  il 
that   even    a   slight   curtailment    of   the    front   prodm 
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stantial  result  in  economized  man  power.  The  length  of  the 
present  lines  from  the  sea  to  Verdun  is  about  260  miles,  but 
if  the  lines  ran  in"  a  straight  stretch  from  point  to  point  the 
distance  would  be  only  about  190  miles..  At  the  rate  of  three 
thousand  men  lo  the  mile  this  would  mean  a  saving  of  210,000 
men.  a  considerable  army. 


Members  of  Mr.  Gerard's  staff  are  reported  10  have  said 
that  the  German  public  is  placing  its  full  and  absolute  re- 
liance upon  the  U  boats,  and  that  a  demonstration  of  their 
failure  would  mean  an  irresistible  demand  for  immediate 
peace.  German  statesmen  have  said  practically  the  same  thing 
themselves,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  such  asser- 
tions constitute  a  confession  of  military  failure.  German 
newspapers  are  nearly  unanimous  in  their  acclamations  of  the 
submarine  as  the  one  remaining  trump  card  that  can  bring 
the  game  to  a  triumphant  end. 


Of  course  the  submarine  has  already  failed,  as  is  shown 
clearly  enough  by  the  statistics.  That  is  to  say  it  has  not 
accomplished  one-half  of  the  task  so  confidently  allotted  to  it. 
It  was  expected  to  destroy  one  million  tons  of  shipping  a 
month,  and  it  has  destroyed  less  than  half  a  million  tons, 
while  its  power  has  been  steadily  waning  since  the  beginning 
of  the  new  campaign.  The  current  Board  of  Trade  report 
shows  that  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  "unrestriction"  Great 
Britain  lost  seventy-eight  ships  from  a  total  of  3653,  that  is  to 
say  just  about  2  per  cent.  Twenty-nine  ships  were  destroyed 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  March,  as  against  forty-eight 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  February.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  there  were  many  old  and  slow  ships  at  sea, 
and  these  fell  easy  victims  to  the  underwater  craft.  Com- 
paratively few  ships  were  armed,  and  these,  also,  were  unable 
to  defend  themselves,  or  to  escape.  Now  2  per  cent,  is  an 
almost  insignificant  loss.  It  becomes  still  more  insignificant 
when  we  observe  how  rapidly  the  percentage  has  fallen,  and 
when  we  remember  that  innumerable  shipyards,  working  on 
standardized  plans,  are  producing  ships  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity,  and  that  still  other  ships  are  being  bought  and  built 
in  foreign  countries.  Germany  has  published  reports  of  the 
achievements  of  individual  submarines,  but  she  gives  us  very 
few  detailed  and  comprehensive  statements  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  can  be  verified.  Moreover,  she  now  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  warnings  against  impatience,  and  also  to  modify 
the  aims  that  she  originally  believed  herself  able  to  attain. 
Even  though  we  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  neutral  ships 
detained  in  their  home  ports,  and  for  such  embarrassment  as 
may  have  been  produced  in  the  coal  and  munition  service  to 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  we  must  still  recognize  the  im- 
potence of  the  submarine  to  produce  a  blockade  of  Allied 
ports,  or  of  anything  remotely  resembling  a  blockade.  And 
we  may  speculate  according  to  our  own  predilections  as  to 
the  results  upon  the  popular  mind  in  Germany  when  it  finally 
turns  from  unprofitable  jubilations  to  a  study  of  calming 
and  sobering  statistics,  and  when  it  discovers  that  even  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  of  individual  submarine  com- 
manders do  not  indicate  the  control  of  the  seas,  or  even 
promise  it.  

Events  in  the  west  have  been  of  so  startling  a  nature  that 
we  may  easily  overlook  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  although 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  latter  is  actually  the 
more  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  final  issues.  The 
taking  of  Bagdad  is  the  most  severe  blow  that  has  yet  been 
dealt  to  Germany's  supreme  hope  of  establishing  her  sov- 
ereignty over  Asia  Minor,  and  so  extending  her  empire  to 
the  gates  of  Egypt  and  India.  Indeed  we  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  if  we  associate  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  attack 
upon  Serbia,  with  the  desire  to  dominate  this  one  link  in 
the  great  railroad  that  was  to  dissolve  the  continental 
frontiers,  and  open  the  treasure  houses  of  the  East  to  the 
enterprise   of  German  commercialism. 


The  position  of  the  British  and  Russian  armies  in  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia  is  an  interesting  one.  The  Russian  forces 
have  been  so  long  inactive  that  there  was  plausible  ground 
for  supposing  that  they  might  have  been  withdrawn  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Roumanian  campaign.  But  now  we  find  that 
they  are  once  more  upon  the  move,  and  from  pretty  much 
the  same  positions  that  they  occupied  when  last  we  heard 
of  them.  Their  right  wing  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trebizond,  and  their  left  wing  stretches  away  into  Persia. 
The  news  of  the  British  success  against  Bagdad  was  evi- 
dently the  signal  for  an  advance,  and  we  find  the  Russians  at 
once  pushing  on  to  Hamadan,  which  is  250  miles  from  Bagdad, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  good  road.  The  Turkish  resist- 
ance was  easily  brushed  aside,  and  since  we  are  now  getting 
nearly  daily  reports  of  the  British  advance  northward  we 
may  expect  to  hear  very  speedily  that  the  British  and  Rus- 
sians have  joined  hands.  In  the  meantime  the  Turks  are  in 
perilous  plight.  They  are  evidently  in  disorderly  retreat,  and 
as  their  only  source  of  supplies  is  now  500  miles  to  the  west 
they  must  be  hard  pushed  for  food  and  munitions.  The  scene 
of  the  fighting  is  so  far  away  that  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  campaign,  but  at  least  we  know 
that  an  enormous  slice  of  Turkish  territory  has  been  lopped 
off,  that  Bagdad  has  become  an  Allied,  instead  of  a  German 
asset,  and  that  an  attack  upon  Constantinople  from  the  east 
has  oecome  once  more  a  possibility.  But  perhaps  we  shall 
get  the  full  significance  of  the  situation  from  the  realization 
that  the  control  of  the  international  railroad  and  of  Bagdad 
w  the  one  prize  that  Germany  expected  to  save  from  the 
wi  zkage  of  the  war,  and  that  there  were  probably  no  con- 
-:esL  ons  that  she  would  not  have  made  to  attain  that  end. 

San  Francisco,  March  21,  1917.  Sidney  Coryx. 


THE  ARMING  OF  SHIPS. 


Some  Aspects  of  Public  Opinion  on  the  Ship  Crisis. 
♦ 

The  following  arc  some  expressions  of  Eastern  edi- 
torial opinion  on  the  arming  of  American  ships  against 
submarine  attack : 

When  all  the  factors  are  considered  which  have  led  up  to 
these  two  decisions  of  the  President,  and  when  the  eventuali- 
ties which  may  result  from  them  are  brought  to  mind,  it  ap- 
pears that  Woodrow  Wilson  stands  head  and  shoulders  higher 
today  before  the  American  people  and  before  the  world  than 
he  has  at  any  time  since  his  first  inauguration.  Instead  of 
words,  we  now  have  action  well  considered  and  thoroughly 
justified  action;  portentous  without  doubt,  but  pregnant  with 
nothing  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  pledged  with  all  its 
force  and  soul. — Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 

The  great  mass  of  the  American  people  will  say  this  morn- 
ing that  President  Wilson  has  done  right  and  acted  wisely  in 
permitting  merchantmen  to  arm,  and  in  calling  a  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  .  .  .  The  guns  on  American  vessels  will 
not  be  fired  save  in  self-defense.  No  American  powder  will 
be  burned  unless  to  protect  American  lives  and  property. — 
Utica  Press. 

We  commend  the  President's  action  in  all  particulars.  We 
think  it  highly  desirable  that  he  should  have  the  cooperation 
of  Congress  in  a  crisis  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  Arming  the  mer- 
chantmen is  the  least  the  President  can  do,  unless  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  to  accept  sailing  orders  from  Berlin.  For 
that  we  are  not  yet  ready.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  there  will  be 
no  further  faltering;  that  America,  having  seen  her  duty, 
will  proceed  to  its  performance.  May  the  President  show 
himself  as  vigorous  in  action,  when  once  aroused,  as  he  has 
been  patient  under  provocation  in  the  long  period  when  that 
seemed  the  wiser  course  of  action. — Boston  Herald. 

The  President  has  acted  in  harmony  with  the  desire  of  the 
nation.  ...  He  must  understand  by  this  time  that  he  has 
a  united  country  back  of  him.  The  little  group  of  obstruc- 
tionists in  Congress  misrepresent  their  constituents.  The 
country  has  not  wanted  war,  and  does  not  want  it  now.  But 
it  is  eager  for  the  upholding  of  American  honor  and  dignity. 
It  chafes  in  the  spectacle  of  Germany  putting  an  embargo 
on  our  trade  and  warning  us  off  the  universal  highway. — 
Providence  Journal. 

Of  the  President's  power  to  arm  American  merchant  ships 
for  defense  his  legal  advisers  have  no  doubt,  and  his  de- 
cision to  proceed  at  once  to  execute  this  feature  of  the  policy 
of  armed  neutrality  must  commend  itself  to  the  country. 
Either  the  United  States  must  stay  on  the  seas  or  get  off 
the  seas;  if  it  is  to  stay  on  the  seas  further  delay  in  arming 
merchantmen  can  scarcely  be  tolerated.  .  .  .  The  circum- 
stances from  all  points  of  view  force  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  for  action  by  the  President  has  come  and  that 
he  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  country  by  basing  his 
emergency  action  on  his  inherent  constitutional  powers,  trust- 
ing confidently  to  Congress  to  sustain  him  with  its  support 
at  the  special  session  soon  to  be  convened. — Springfield  Re- 
publican. 

President  Wilson's  decision  to  arm  American  ships  for  de- 
fense in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  right  will  cause  a 
thrill  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  throughout  the  land.  It  is 
notice  to  all  Americans  that  the  period  of  indecision  is  at 
an  end,  and  a  notice  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  back  up  its  words  with  acts.  .  .  .  The  summons 
to  the  Congress  to  meet  in  extra  session  is  another  decisive 
step  that  will  meet  the  warm  appeal  of  the  nation.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  date  so  early  as  April  16th  is  a  final  and  convincing 
proof  that  President  Wilson  is  not  harboring  the  dreams  of 
dictatorship  with  which  he  has  been  credited  in  certain  quar- 
ters.— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

President  Wilson's  decision  to  proceed  with  the  arming  of 
American  merchant  ships,  and  his  call  for  an  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  coun- 
try. If  guns  are  expeditiously  placed  aboard  our  merchant- 
men destined  to  enter  the  forbidden  waters,  the  overt  act 
very  likely  will  have  been  committed  before  Congress  is  called 
to   order. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  American  companies  own- 
ing merchant  vessels  will  be  willing  to  send  their  ships 
through  Germany's  barred  zone  with  only  guns  and  gunners 
on  the  decks.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  these  ships  to  be 
sent  over  as  a  fleet  under  convoy  of  war  vessels,  submarine 
chasers,  and  the  like.  To  send  them  alone,  with  only  guns 
on  their  high  decks,  would  be  simply  to  present  them  as  easy 
target  for  torpedoes  from  the  German  submarines. — Baltimore 
American. 

The  President's  decision  to  arm  merchant  ships  at  once  is 
almost  universally  applauded.  It  is  the  act  of  a  self-respect- 
ing nation,  determined  to  defend  its  rights  against  the  assump- 
tion of  a  nation  that  has  lost  its  senses.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  whether  war  will  ensue.  It  is  for  Germany  to  answer  that 
question.  If  she  is  convinced  that  the  ruthless  submarine  cam- 
paign can  bring  Great  Britain  to  the  starvation  point  within  a 
few  months,  she  will  sink  American  vessels  and  go  to  war 
rather  than  forego  the  advantage  which  she  believes  she  pos- 
sesses. If  the  submarine  campaign  is  to  be  a  failure,  anyhow, 
Germany  will  probably  find  an  excuse  for  avoiding  the  sinking 
of  American   ships. — Washington   Post. 

The  country  will  applaud  President  Wilson  for  his  quick 
decision  to  arm  American  merchant  ships  and  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress.  .  .  .  Congress  will  be  in  session  if 
the  eventuality  of  war  with  Germany  comes.  .  .  .  Without 
doubt  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  back  him  in  his 
decision  to  arm  our  merchant  vessels. — Raleigh  Nezus  and  Ob- 
server. 

President  Wilson  has  done  right  in  instructing  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  arm  American  craft.  Thus  he  "put  war  up  to 
Germany."  American  ships  armed  for  defensive  purposes  will 
fight  only  when  attacked.  Germany  must  commit  the  "overt 
act."  .  .  .  Having  decided  to  arm  American  vessels,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  acted  wisely  in  calling  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  people's  representatives  may  stand  behind  him, 
ready  to  do  the  will  of  the  nation  and  to  provide  whatever 
legislation  may  be  necessary  to  protect  American  interests  in 
any   crisis   that   might   arise.— IVhecling  Register. 

When  we  arm  our  ships,  we  do  indicate  our  purpose  to 
protect  on  the  high  seas  the  rights  which  international  law 
confers  and  for  which,  from  the  very  day  of  its  establishment 
amid  the  fires  of  revolution,  this  country  has  contended.  We 
do  not  challenge  Germany;  we  do  not  delare  war  on  Ger- 
many; we  do  not  invite  a  combat;  we  merely  register  our  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  preposterous  claims  Germany  has  made. 
The  nation  realizes  it  has  come  at  last  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  The  issue  is  with  Germany.  Peace  and  war  are  in 
her  grasp,    and   she   must   choose. — Richmond   Times-Dispatch. 

Something  over  one  hundred  years  ago  a  like  decision  had 


to  be  made  for  a  like  cause.  The  United  States  was  a  young 
and  feeble  nation,  hardly  out  of  a  long  and  devastating  war, 
but  did  not  hesitate  to  bid  defiance  to  two  of  the  mightiest 
powers  on  earth  in  defense  of  American  rights  on  the  high 
seas.  It  was  an  act  that  received  the  sanction  of  posterity. 
It  gave  the  United  States  a  name  to  be  respected  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  Mr.  Wilson's  act  is  in  keeping  with  that 
record  and  is  worthy  of  it. — Mobile  Register. 

President  Wilson  is  going  through  with  the  programme  for 
the  protection  of  American  rights  at  sea.  .  .  .  It  is  thus  a 
step  full  of  tremendous  probabilities  instead  of  mere  possi- 
bilities that  the  President  is  expected  to  take.  But  he  can  do 
no  less.  There  can  be  no  turning  back  on  the  programme  for 
the  vindication  of  American  rights.  If  a  strictly  defensive 
measure  to  secure  an  irreducible  minimum  of  right  and  free- 
dom of  action  broadens  into  a  more  intimate  "association 
with  the  great  conflict,"  the  fault  will  not  be  ours. — Chicago 
Herald. 

The  extra  session  of  Congress  called  for  April  16th  may 
easily  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  our  legis- 
lative annals.  If  fresh  demonstrations  of  German  imbecility 
continue  to  spring  from  every  bush  and  tree,  that  assem- 
blage may  mark  our  formal  entrance  upon  a  ghastly  war  from 
which  our  finest  and  wisest  souls  have  long  prayed  to  be  de- 
livered.— Indianapolis  Star. 

The  President  in  calling  the  new  Congress — and  there  was 
plainly  no  escape  from  that — has  conceded  what  the  filibusters 
contended  for.  The  new  cloture  rule  will  not  in  any  way 
hurry  action  in  the  new  Congress,  for  there  will  be  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  anybody  to  delay  action. — Des  Moines 
Register. 

In  announcing  his  intention  to  permit  the  arming  of  mer- 
chant ships  flying  the  American  flag,  and  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion for  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  President  Wilson  has 
set  out  to  retrieve  a  blunder  which  could  easily  have  been 
avoided.  If  he  is  now  prepared  to  act  firmly  along  the  lines 
admittedly  within  his  constitutional  authority,  and  also  to 
recognize  the  equal  responsibility  of  Congress  for  preserving 
the  public  peace  and  safety,  he  will  make  headway  against  the 
sea  of  trouble  that  has  almost  overwhelmed. — Omaha  Bee. 

The  President  has  evidently  convinced  himself  that  he  was 
right  in  stating  his  authority,  cx-officio,  to  arm  our  merchant 
ships  for  their  own  defense.  ...  At  a  period  like  this  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  United  States  government  in  all  its 
branches  should  be  on  the  spot  organized  for  business.  And 
the  usefulness  of  the  legislative  branch  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  degree  in  which  it  can  rise  to  the  occasion,  sin); 
politics  in  statesmanship,  and  not  treat  national  questions  as 
mere  material  for  party  squabbles  and  personal  exploitation. — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Does  the  extra  session  predicate  any  change  of  policy  or 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy?  Certain  of  the  backing  of 
Congress  in  what  he  has  proposed,  now  that  senatorial  debute 
may  be  choked  off,  does  the  President  intend  to  unload  upon 
that  body  any  of  the  responsibility  he  has  carried  upon  his 
own  shoulders  thus  far?  Public  sentiment  will  in  all  prob- 
ability approve  the  extra  session. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

The  President,  in  view  of  the  reform  of  Senate  procedure, 
has  displayed  national  wisdom  in  promptlv  issuing  the  call. 
That  the  Congress  thus  assembled  will  patriotically  realize  its 
responsibilities  and  so  conduct  itself  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  country's  unity  and  steadfastness  in  the  pursuance  of 
international  justice  and  right,  will  be  the  devout  prayer  of 
all   true   Americans. — Seattle   Post-Intclligcnccr. 


When  it  comes  to  names  for  relatives  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  California  have  such  a  wealth  of  kinds 
of  kinship  as  to  make  the  white  man  seem  poverty- 
stricken,  according  to  a  paper  by  Edward  Winslow 
Gifford.  associate  curator  of  the  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum of  the  University  of  California,  just  issued  in  the 
University  of  California  Publications  in  American  Ar- 
chaeology and  Ethnology.  "Mother-in-law"  exhausts 
the  resources  of  the  English  language,  but  it  takes  five 
different  words  to  name  five  different  kinds  of  "mother- 
in-law"  among  the  Kawaiisu  Indians,  who  live  in  the 
Tehachapi  Mountains  at  the  southern  end  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Either  parent  of  one's  spouse  is 
known  as  "yeheni."  If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  term 
particularly  affectionate  one  says  "yehetcini."  Bui 
after  the  death  of  one's  spouse,  the  name  is  "yehese- 
puni."  The  mother-in-law  or  father-in-law  of  one's 
child,  however,  is  not  called  "yeheni,"  but  "teeni." 
After  the  death  of  one's  child,  then  the  parent  of  that 
child's  spouse  is  no  longer  called  'teeni,"  but  "teere- 
puni." 

The  emerald  has  been  known  since  early  times  both 
in  Europe  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  Orient,  where 
its  attractive  color  and  rarity  has  endowed  it  with  the 
highest  rank  and  a  varied  lore.  Its  name  may  be 
traced  back  to  an  old  Persian  word  which  appeared 
in  Greek  as  smaragdos,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
over  300  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  again  in 
Latin  as  smaragdus.  seen  in  the  writings  of  Pliny,  who 
particularized  somewhat  on  its  properties  and  supposed 
medicinal  virtues  and  was  even  shrewd  enough  to  sus- 
pect its  identity  with  the  much  more  common  beryl, 
although  eighteen  centuries  elapsed  before  this  sus- 
picion was  verified  by  scientific  proof. 


Japan  has  the  tallest  chimney  in  the  world.  Down 
on  the  east  coast  of  Kyushu,  in  the  little  village  of 
Saginasaki,  fifteen  miles  from  Beppu,  the  great  stack, 
which, -when  completed,  will  be  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  Washington  Monument,  is  nearing  completion.  It 
is  567  feet  high.  The  construction  of  the  chimney  has 
been  planned  with  a  view  to  giving  it  special  qualities 
to  resist  earthquakes.  The  present  highest  chimney  in 
the  world  is  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  a  smelter  works. 
Its  height  is  said  to  be  506  feet. 


Oleomargarine  is  the  result  of  competition  for  a 
prize  offered  by  Napoleon  for  a  substitute  for  butter 
at  a  lower  price  without  loss  of  wholesomeness  or 
flavor. 
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WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


The  New  Ycrk  "Evening  Post"  Voices  lis  Appreciation  of 
the  Veteran  Writer. 


The  eightieth  birthday  of  William  Dean  Howells 
should  have  called  most  prominently  to  mind  two  por- 
tions of  his  literary  work  of  which  little  has  been  said: 
his  essays  and  his  reminiscent  writings.  An  octo- 
genarian is  expected  to  think  much  of  the  past  and  to 
measure  out  the  wisdom  which  he  has  distilled  from 
years  of  experience.  Mr.  Howells  does  both.  During 
the  last  year  he  has  kept  as  spiritedly  contemplative  as 
ever  his  "Easy  Chair"  in  Harper's,  and  he  has  issued, 
together  with  the  novel,  "The  Leatherwood  God,"  a 
volume  of  reminiscences,  "Years  of  My  Youth."  We 
do  not  deny  that  it  is  natural  to  think  of  Howells  pri- 
marily as  a  novelist.  He  has  been  a  novelist  for  forty- 
five  years,  an  assiduous  worker  in  the  realistic  school 
of  America ;  as  a  novelist  he  has  made  his  best  contri- 
butions to  our  literature — books  like  "The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham"  and  "A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes."  But  we 
think  less  naturally  of  his  novels  at  the  age  which  he 
has  now  attained  than  of  the  comments  on  life  and 
events  that  reflect  his  long  background.  His  achieve- 
ment in  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  Curtis,  Holmes, 
and  Warner  is  probably  underrated. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  advancing  years  have 
contributed  to  the  equipment  of  Howells  the  essayist; 
so  prominent  are  his  qualities  of  mellow  tolerance 
mingled  with  confirmed  love  of  justice.  His  geniality 
was  born  long  ago.  His  first  novels  and  studies  showed 
him  sweet  as  summer.  Geniality  and  chattiness  also 
belong  naturally  to  the  "Easy  Chair,"  founded  "to  in- 
dulge an  easy  and  careless  overlook  of  the  gossiping 
papers  of  the  day."  But  this  magazine  tradition  might 
have  proved  pliable  to  any  one  who  wished  to  deliver 
stern  judgments:  whereas  the  affability  of  the  younger 
Howells  has  given  way  to  a  richer  philosophy.  We 
feel  that  he  took  the  Chair  at  sixty-four  with  a  deepen- 
ing wish  to  believe  that — to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own — 
"the  world  is  always  young  and  innocent  when  it  is 
not  old  and  virtuous."  He  has  kept  his  essays  nearly 
as  far  from  the  academic  as  from  the  severe,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  kindly  justice  is  not  so  easy 
in  dealing  with  immediately  practical  questions.  He 
has  not  failed  to  range  widely,  to  write  essays  on  a 
visit  to  Jane  Austen's  grave,  the  succession  of  danger- 
ous insects,  and  the  relative  merits  of  European  and 
American  sleeping  cars ;  but  even  these  have  seldom 
lacked  touches  connecting  them  with  the  day.  And  on 
all  current  questions  he  looks  calmly  and  sees  both 
sides.  He  abhors  tipping,  which,  as  "the  gross  and 
offensive  caricature  of  mercy,  inverts  the  effect  of  the 
heavenly  attribute  it  mocks — it  curses  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes" ;  but  he  merely  ridicules  it  with  a 
picture  of  his  tipless  Hotel  Utopia.  He  inveighs  against 
the  descriptions  of  love-making  in  the  magazines,  but 
softens  his  comparison  with  the  offensiveness  of  park- 
bench  scenes  and  his  appeal  to  the  restraint  of  Greek 
art  by  the  admission  that  the  illustrators  are  beyond 
control  anyway.  Nothing  could  be  gentler  than  his 
dissent  from  ■  the  anti-suffragist  argument  that  men 
would  not  be  deferential  to  enfranchised  women : 

Have  each  man,  when  he  comes  to  register  before  election, 
make  sworn  answer  to  some  such  questions  as  :  Do  you  now 
always  give  up  your  seat  in  a  car  to  a  strap-hanging  lady  ? 
Do  you  always  take  oft  your  hat  when  entering  an  elevator 
where  there  are  ladies :'  What  are  your  views  on  votes  for 
women?  if  the  elector  answers  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
vote,  but  does  neither  of  the  other  things,  he  might  be  dis- 
franchised at  any  election  deciding  the  question  of  votes  for 
women.  If  he  can  truthfully  answer  that  he  does  these  chival- 
rous things  as  due  compensation  for  the  vote  withheld,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  vote,  but  he  ought  to  bring  at  least  two 
reliable  witnesses. 


to  fail  of  in  the  voices  of  Indianapolis  and  our  other  literary 
centres.  The  greatest  novel  of  that  day,  the  best  seller  of 
almost  any  day,  flames  from  a  passionate  ardor  for  humanity. 

In  his  qualities  as  essayist  it  is  not  hard  to  find  the 
counterpart  of  many  qualities  which  Howells  has  de- 
veloped as  a  novelist.  He  long  ago  said  that  he  had  no 
patience  with  ideal  characters  in  fiction,  for  the  artist 
who  tries  to  create  an  idea  mixes  truth  with  pre- 
ponderant sentimentality.  The  man  who  thus  realizes 
the  universal  weaknesses  of  human  character  is  likely 
to  become  more  and  more  tolerant.  The  kindliness 
which  Howells  mingles  with  his  clear-sighted  depiction 
of  men  and  women  has  always  been  marked.  But  his 
insistence  on  rectitude  is  as  great  as  on  reality. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Former  Mayor  George  B.  McClellau  of  Greater  New 
York  has  been  voted  by  the  senior  students  of  Prince- 
ton University,  where  he  is  lecturer  on  European  eco- 
nomic policy,  to  be  the  most  popular  professor  of  the 
institution. 

Former  President  William  Howard  Taft  was  called 
upon  recently  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Connecti- 
cut military  census  covering  his  preparedness  accom- 
plishments. He  w_as  forced  to  confess  that  his  only 
ones  were  ability  to  swim  and  to  ride  horseback.  He 
added  to  the  latter  statement  that  it  would  be  hard  on 
the  horse. 

Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfcll,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  later 
years  in  the  building  up  of  Labrador,  has  himself 
financed  his  various  schemes,  using,  in  addition  to  gifts 
from  those  whom  he  can  interest,  the  entire  income 
gained  from  his  books  and  lectures.  He  keeps  nothing 
for  himself  but  the  small  salary  as  mission  doctor  to 
pay  actual  living  expenses.  All  of  the  industrial  enter- 
prises— cooperative  stores,  sawmills,  reindeer,  fox  farms 
— are  deeded  to  the  Deep-Sea  Mission,  and  become  its 
property  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  profitable. 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  has  recently  been  identified 
as  the  mysterious  Pai  Ta-Shun,  whose  verses  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Chinese  have  created  a  sensation  in  Ameri- 
can literary  circles.  The  signature  "Pai  Ta-Shun"  is  a 
Chinese  rendition  of  Peterson.  Dr.  Peterson  felt  that 
his  Occidental  name  would  be  inharmonious  with  his 
verses,  and  perhaps  (in  spite  of  the  distinguished  prece- 
dents of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes)  he  thought  that  his  personality  as  a  physician 
must  be  kept  separate  from  his  personality  as  a  poet. 

Mr.  Tokutomi,  one  of  Japan's  foremost  writers,  in 
discussing  the  question  of  the  family,  laments  the  fact 
that  the  advancing  individualism  of  the  nation  is  under- 
mining the  power  of  the  family  council,  so  long  the 
social  bulwark  of  Japan.  A  strong  family  system,  he 
says,  will  relieve  the  police  and  law  courts  of  many 
cases  and  simplify  internal  administration,  thus  leaving 
the  state  free  to  devote  its  energy  to  world  politics. 
He  views  the  Japanese  family  system  as  the  heart  of 
the  Japanese  empire,  where  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is 
first  cultivated. 

The  latest  change  in  the  Turkish  ministry,  involving 
the  elevation  of  Talaat  Pasha  to  the  Grand  Vizierate. 
is,  of  course,  more  apparent  than  real.  For  a  consider- 
able time  past  Talaat  Pasha  has  been  Grand  Vizier  in 
everything  but  name.  Hallim  was  a  convenient  figure- 
head; but  the  real  power  was  supplied  by  Talaat,  who 
was,  as  it  were,  the  permanent  representative  of  the 
Ottoman  triumvirate  in  the  Turkish  capital.  He 
viewed  his  former  office,  that  of  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, in  a  very  wide  sense.  It  was,  in  fact,  by  an 
ingenuity  familiar  enough  to  all  who  know  Turkey 
made  to  cover  practically  any  activity  it  was  desired 
that  it  should  cover. 


Possibly  the  tolerance  of  Howells  sometimes  leads 
him  to  bestow  his  benison  too  easily  on  beginners  in 
literature.  He  sees  merit  in  callow  vers  librisies.  In 
Walt  Mason's  prose  poems  he  finds  a  fascination  in  the 
rhymes,  in  the  fun,  aspiration,  and  strong  sense.  He 
admires  "Broadway  Jones"  for  its  character  drawing, 

and  declares  that  he  came  away  from  seeing  it  with  a 
u       ,   £  ii      r  ■■  -i        ii  '>     i3    1   i  i  won  his  doctors  degree  at     ohns  Hopkins   University, 

heart  full  ot     unconsidered  pleasure.       But  he  makes     ™         ,,,"        ,„.,.   ■»  , {      ,.,.      '  .     ,,,- 

it  clear  that  in  all  this  he  is  writing  essays  in  appre-  j  From  1890  to  189,  he  taught  .political  economy  m  Wa- 
ciation,  and  does  not  bother  with  faults  that  any  one  *eda  University  and  in  the  Higher  Commercial  College, 
can  see.  Yet  his  chief  defense  would  probably  be  that  Toky°a  Late';  ]]e  helc  ,a  P05' '"  the  department  of  foi- 
ls learned  to  look  for  what  good  there  ,  eiSn.  a*al,rs'  ?ok-vo-    pr01"  19,01. to,  19U  nc  was  °n  th<; 


Toyokichi  lyenaga,  one  of  the  several  able  Japanese 
editors  who  serve  as  unofficial  mouthpieces  of  their 
government  in  the  United  States,  and  who  recently 
was  among  the  first  to  denounce  the  German  Zimmer- 
niann  note,  is  a  fluent  speaker  and  clever  writer.  He 
was  educated  at  Oberlin  College,   Oberlin,   Ohio,  and 


at  eighty-one  he  has 
is  in  the  world  as  it  is.  '"I  am  fond  of  believing  that 
there  are  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Slavic  qualities  which 
render  each  of  these  races  superior  to  the  other.  There 
is  the  English  love  of  fair  play,  the  French  gayety,  the 
Italian  sense  of  duty,  the  Spanish  dignity,  the  Ameri- 
can humor,  the  German  warm-heartedness."  But  his 
indulgence  always  stops  short  at  the  line  dividing  right 
and  wrong.  Howells  approaches  severity  in  his  con- 
demnation of  war;  in  his  indignation  at  papers  that 
serve  up  lurid  stories  of  crime,  and  in  striking  at  cer- 
tain sharp  social  injustices.  One  of  his  few  instances 
of  pessimism  is  in  a  passage  concerning  the  decline  of 
our  oid  high  literary  ideals  of  righteousness: 

In  that  former  time  our  literature  expressed  a  longing  for 
the  beauty  which  is  truth  ;  neither  Longfellow,  nor  Lowell,  nor 
Whittier  could  be  content  with  the  lovely  line  alone;  its 
curves  must  lead  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  which  few 
find,  but  none  need  miss;  it  was  sometimes  even  forced  to 
this  office.  The  clear,  cold  voice  of  Emerson  called  from  the 
crystal  air  of  Concord  in   the  duteous  accents  which  we  seem 


staff  of  the  department  of  political  science  in  Chicago 
University,  and  then  he  moved  to  New  York  City  to 
engage  in  publicity  work. 

Dublin's  new  lord  mayor,  Lawrence  O'Neill,  was  one 
of  the  suspects  arrested  during  the  Sinn  Fein  re- 
bellion. He  had  his  turn  in  a  "filthy  and  insanitary 
prison,"  and  emerged  with  a  rather  well  determined 
point  of  view.  This  was  made  manifest  when,  on  being 
asked,  after  his  election  as  mayor,  if  he  would  receive 
the  king,  he  replied  that  if  any  man  or  body  of  men. 
or  regiment  of  men — let  them  be  kings,  commoners,  or 
peasants — should  come  to  Dublin  while  he  was  lord 
mayor  to  exploit  the  city  for  political  purposes,  as  it 
was  exploited  in  the  past,  he  would  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  them.  But  if  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  or 
regiment  of  men,  came  to  the  city  with  a  message  of 
peace,  hope,  and  good-will,  socially  and  materially,  he 
would  receive  them  with  open  arms,  no  matter  whom 
he  pleased  or  displeased. 


A  Lad  That  Is  Gone. 
Sing  tnc  a  song  of  a  lad  that  is  gone; 

Say,  could  thai  lad  be  IT 
Merry  of  soul  he  sailed  on  a  day 

Over  the  sea  to  Skye. 

Mull  was  astern.  Rum  on  the  porl, 

Eigg  on  the  starboard  bow  ; 
Glory  of  youth  glowed  in  his  soul : 

Where  is  that  glory  now  ? 

Sing  me  a  song  of  a  lad  that  is  gone; 

Say,  could  that  lad  be  I? 
Merry  of  soul  he  sailed  on  a  day 

Over  the  sea  to  Skye. 

Give  me  again  all  that  was  there. 

Give  me  the  sun  that  shone. 
Give  me  the  eyes,  give  me  the  soul, 

Give  me  the  lad  that's  gone. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  a  lad  that  is  gone; 

Say,  could  that  lad  be  I? 
Merry  of  soul  he  sailed  on  a  day 

Over  the  sea  to  Skye. 

Billow  and  breeze,  islands  and  seas, 

Mountains  of  rain  and  sun. 
All  that  was  good,  all  that  was  fair. 

All   that   was   me   is  gone. 

— Robert    Louis   Stevenson. 


"Before  the  Beginning-  of  Years." 
Before  the  beginning  of  years. 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man 
Time,  with  a  gift  of  tears; 

Grief  with  a  glass  that  ran  ; 
Pleasure,    with   pain   for  leaven ; 

Summer,  with  flowers  that  fell ; 
Remembrance,   fallen   from  heaven ; 

And  madness,  risen  from  hell : 
Strength,  without  hands  to  smite  ; 

Love,  that  endures  for  a  breath  ; 
Night,  the  shadow  of  light; 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  the  high  gods  took  in   hand 

Fire,  and  the  falling  of  tears. 
And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand 

From  under  the  feet  of  the  years; 
And  froth  and  drift  of  the  sea ; 

And  dust  of  the  laboring  earth  ; 
And  bodies  of  things  to  be 

In  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth  ; 
And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter. 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love. 
With  life  before  and  after, 

And  death  beneath  and  above, 
For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morrow, 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  span. 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow, 

The  holy  spirit  of  man. 

From  the  winds  of  the  north  and  the  south 

They  gathered  as  unto  strife  ; 
They  breathed   upon  his  mouth. 

They  filled  his  body  with  life; 
Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 

For  the  veils  ot"  the  soul  therein. 
A   time   for  labor  and  thought, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  sin ; 
They  gave  him  light  in  his  ways, 

And  love  and  a  space  for  delight. 
And  beauty  and  length  of  days, 

And  night,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 
His   speech  is   a  burning  fire  ; 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth  ; 
In   his  heart   is   a  blind   desire, 

In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death; 
He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap : 
His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 


Father  O'Flynn. 
Of  priests  we  can  offer  a  charmin'  variety  ; 
Far  renowned   for  larnin'  and  piety  ; 
Still,    I'd   advance   ye   widout  impropriety. 
Father   O'Flynn   as  the   flower   of  them   all. 
Flere's   a   health   to  you,   Father  O'Flynn. 
Slainte,  and  sldlnte,  and  slainte  agin; 
Powerfulest   preacher,   and 
Tinderest   teacher,    and 
Kindliest  creature  in  ould  Donegal. 

Don't  talk  of  your  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity, 
Famous  forever  at  Greek  and  Latinity, 
Faix  !  and  the  divils  and  all  at  Divinity — 
Father  O'Flynn'd  made  hares  of  them   all ! 
Come,  I  vinture  to  give  ye  my  word, 
Nivir  the  likes  of  his  logic  was  heard, 
Down    from   mythology 
Into  thayology. 
Troth!   and  conchology  if  he'd  the  call. 

Och  !    Father  O'Flynn,  you've  the  wonderful  way   wid 
All  ould  sinners  are  wishful  to  pray  wid  you, 
All  the  young  childher  are  wild  for  to  play  wid  you. 
You've  such  a  way  wid  you.   Father  avick! 
Still,  for  all  you've  so  gentle  a  soul. 
Gad,  you've  your  flock  in  the  grandest  control. 
Checking   the   crazy   ones, 
Coaxin'  onaisy  ones, 
Liftin'   the   lazy   ones   on   wid   the   stick. 

Anil,  though  quite  avoidin*  all   foolish   frivolity. 
Still,    at    all    seasons    of    innocent   jollity, 
Where   was   the  play-boy  could  claim   an   equality 
\i    comicality,    Father,    wid   you? 

Once  the   Bishop  looked  grave  at  your  jest. 
Till  this  remark  set  him  off  wid  the  rest: 
"Is  it  lave  gaiety 
All   to   the   laity  ? 
Can  not  the  clargy  be  Irishmen,  too?" 

Here's  a  health  to  you,  Father  O'Flynn. 
Slainte,   and  slainte,   and  slainte   agin  ; 

Powerfulest  preacher,  and 

Tinderest   teacher,   and 
Kindliest  creature  in  ould   Donegal. 

—Alfred  Percevai   > 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  prospect  of  war  with  Germany  appar- 
ently is  a  bullish  factor  in  the  stock  exchanges 
of  the  country.  With  no  particular  excitement 
sleek  copper,  oil,  and  industrial  shares  have 
been  moving  up  steadily  as  war  approaches. 


Voters  of  Modesto  will  be  asked  to  vote 
$100,000  bonds,  instead  of  $80,000,  at  the  mu- 
nicipal election  April  10th.  Of  the  additional 
$20,000  placed  on  ballot  by  action  of  the  city 
council,  $15,000  will  be  for  sanitary  sewers, 
and  $5000  for  water  mains. 


A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Natomas  Company  of  California  was 
held  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
preliminaries  for  calling  and  retiring  the  com- 
pany's $3,000,000  five-year  6  per  cent,  gold 
notes,    which    under    ordinary    circumstances 
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would  mature  January  1,  1920.  A  meeting 
of  security  holders  was  held  Tuesday  to  au- 
thorize the  directors  of  the  company  to  sell 
reclamation  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,984,000 
and  $600,000  reclamation  warrants,  which  are 
exchangeable  for  reclamation  bonds.  These 
securities  are  up  as  collateral  in  back  of  the 
notes  to  be  retired  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale.  

In  thirty  days  farmers  of  California,  Xe- 
vada,  Utah,  and  Arizona  will  be  able  to  bor- 
row money  on  their  farms  at  5  per  cent,  a 
year,  Burrel  G-  White  of  San  Francisco,  presi- 
dent of  the  Berkeley  Federal  Land  Bank,  an- 
nounced recently  in  Washington.  White,  be- 
fore leaving  for  the  Coast,  called  a  meeting  of 
officials  of  the  bank  at  Berkeley,  March  27th, 
to  perfect  organization.  He  announced  that 
already  the  bank  has  applications  for  loans 
totaling  more  than   $15,000,000. 


1  per  cent.     The  bonds  are  dated  March  1,  1917. 
Interest  and  principal  are  payable  in  Xew  York 
!    and    Canada.  

A  report  from  Washington  announces  that 
approximately  $100,000,000  will  be  issued  in 
farm  loan  bonds  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the 
farm  loan  board  on  the  number  of  applications 
received.  

The  National  City  Company  of  California  is 
taking  subscriptions  subject  to  allotment,  at 
99  and  interest  netting  more  than  6  per  cent.. 
for  $100,000,000  government  of  the  French 
Republic  secured  5}i  per  cent,  convertible 
gold  notes,  due  April  I,  1919.  The  notes  are 
convertible  at  par  at  the  option  of  the  holder 
at  any  time  before  ^naturity  into  twenty-year 
$J/2  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  government  of  the 
French  republic,  due  April  1,  1937,  and  not 
subject  to  prior  redemption.  Principal  and  in- 
terest are  payable  in  Xew  York  in  United 
States  gold  coin,  without  deduction  for  French 
taxes,  present  or  future. 


The  Dominion  Securities  Corporation,  Ltd., 
of  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  London,  are  offer- 
ing to  investors  the  new  loan  of  $150,000,000 
Dominion  of  Canada  twenty-year  5  per  cent, 
gold  bonds  at  96  flat,  to  net  the  investor  5.40 
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The  total  receipts  of  spring  and  winter 
wheat  at  the  principal  primary  points  from 
July  1,  1916,  to  March  10,  1917,  aggregate 
296.061,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  420,- 
496,000  bushels  for  the  same  period  last  year. 


Preliminary  figures  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  give  the  quantity  of 
cotton  consumed  in  the  country  during  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  counting  round  as  half  bales,  as 
547,203  bales,  compared  with  540.733  bales 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1916.  and  the 
quantity  for  the  seven  months  ended  February 
28,  1917,  as  3.914,866  bales,  compared  with 
3.616.454  bales  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1916.  The  quantity  of  cotton  on  hand  in 
consuming  establishments  on  February  28, 
1  ^  i  / ,  was  2, 167,288  bales,  compared  with 
1,984,821  bales  on  the  corresponding  date  in 
1916,  and  the  quantity  in  public  storage  and 
at  compresses  was  3,435.273  bales,  compared 
with  3,970,799  bales  on  the  corresponding  date 
in  1916.  

Xew  York  State's  offering  of  $25,000,000 
fifty-year  4  per  cent,  bonds,  bids  to  be 
opened  April  5th,  is  the  second  offering  of 
bonds  bearing  that  rate  of  interest  since  1912. 
Last  \ear  the  state  sold  $25,000,000  4  per  cent, 
bonds  in  a  most  successful  sale  on  a  basis  of 
approximately  3.847  per  cent.  For  the  three 
preceding  years  its  money  had  cost  the  state 
better  than  4  per  cent.  In  1913  it  sold  $27,- 
000.000  eight  months'  notes  on  a  discount 
basis  of  practically  4.86  per  cent.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  it  made  its  first  offering  of  A]/2 
per  cent,  bonds  and  in  1915  it  lowered  the  in- 
terest rate  to  4*4  per  cent 


* ne  California  Petroleum  Corporation  will 
earn  close  to  $7  a  share  on  the  $14,877,000 
common  stock  in  the  current  year,  according 
to  estimates  of  officers  of  the  company. 


The  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of 
clearing  house  banks  and  trust  companies  of 
Xew  York  for  the  week  ending  March  17th 
shows  that  they  hold  $163,838,970  reserve  in 
excess  of  legal  requirements.  This  is  an  in- 
crease  of  $21,247,450   over  last  week. 

Gearings  of  the  San  Francisco  banks  for 
the  week  ending  March  17th  were  $82,645.- 
881.29,  and  for  the  corresponding  week  in 
1916  $62,511,090.61,  an  increase  for  one  week 
of  $20,134,790.68. 


The  First  Xational  Bank  of  Philadelphia  in 
its  March  1 5th  letter  says :  "The  twelve  Fed- 
eral reserve  banks  have  assembled  about 
$800,000,000  of  gold.  The  country^  7500  na- 
tional banks  on  December  27th  reported 
$995.1S4.000  larger  reserves  than  the  law  re- 
quired. The  banks  generally  have  not  only 
ample  reserves,  but  liquid  loans  which  can 
easily  be  utilized  for  discount  at  the  Federal 
reserve  banks.  Bankers  have  had  the  war 
hazard  clearly  in  mind  in  managing  their  af- 
fairs for  many  months  past.  The  consequence 
is  that  large  and  small  institutions  everywhere 
are  in  an  exceptionally  strong  position.  This 
means  that  they  are  able  to  meet  almost  any 
situation  which  may  arise  in  connection  with 
this  government's  relation  to  the  European 
war.  We  are  still  serving  as  banker  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  conducting  extraordi- 
nary operations  with  foreign  borrowers. 
These  operations  are  likely  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  come,  whether  war  results  or. 
not." 



American  foreign  trade  decreased  approxi- 
mately $190,000,000  during  the  momh  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  first  month  of  Germany's  unre- 
stricted submarine  .warfare.  In  a  statement 
issued  recently  the  Department  of  Commerce 
gives  the  decrease  in  exports  as  $147,032,659. 
and  the  decrease  in  imports  $42,239,675. 


Sawmills  in  California,  it  is  estimated,  will 
cut  a  total  of  over  1,400,000,000  feet  b.  m. 
in    1917,    according   to    District    Forester    Du 


Bois.  who  has  charge  of  the  Federal  lumber 
census  for  California.  Reports  received  to 
date  from  mills  in  California  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  5,000,000  feet  or  more  total  1,311,- 
135,000  feet  b.  m.  for  1916.  Of  this  amount 
forty-eight  mills  cut  1,298,837,000  feet  b.  m., 
which  is  a  gain  of  263.996,000  feet  over  the 
1,034,041   feet  cut  by  the  same  mills  in   1915. 


Bradstreet's  Review  for  the  week  ending 
March  17th  says:  "Although  confronted  by 
unsettled  elements,  born  of  the  threatened 
strike  of  railway  employees,  the  more  acute 
situation  in  our  foreign  relations,  railway  em- 
bargoes and  high  prices  of  all  commodities, 
current  trade,  as  well  as  industry,  continues 
in  large  volume,  buying  being  larger  than  at 
this  time  last  year." 

United  States  February  exports  totaled 
$466,523,034,  as  compared  with  the  corrected 
total  of  $613,555,693  in  January.  The  total 
purchases  abroad  in  February  were  $199,576,- 
597,  against  $241,816,282  in  January.  Exports 
for  the  eight  months  ending  with  February 
were  $4,080,695,942,  compared  with  $2,584.- 
6S2J26  in  the  same  period  of  1916  and  $1,634,- 
466,017  in   1915. 

The  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Com- 
pany declared  in  addition  to  the  regular 
monthly  dividend  of  25  cents  a  share  an  extra 
dividend  of  50  cents,  making  a  total  of  75 
cents  a  share,  payable  April  5th  to  stock  of 
record   March   23d. 
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company's  business  is  conducted  under  a  per- 
petual concession.  By  agreement  with  the 
government  the  company  is  empowered  to 
charge  during  the  next  forty-seven  years  rates 
;  sufficient  to  return  6.80  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  capital  investment.  The  present  valuation 
recognized  by  the  government  being  in  ex- 
cess of  $250,000,000. 


Plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Tidewater 
Southern  Railroad  in  San  Joaquin  and  Stanis- 
laus counties  were  explained  to  the  stock- 
holders at  the  annual  meeting  at  Stockton. 
During  the  early  summer  twenty-eight  miles 
of  new  track  will  be  laid.  The  Modesto-Tur- 
lock  extension  will  be  electricized  this  summer 
also.  The  Tidewater  will  enter  Stockton  over 
Hunter  Street  to  Taylor,  thence  to  Hazelton 
Avenue,  to  El  Dorado,  to  Main   Street. 


A  new  plan  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Northern  Electric  Railway,  proposed  by  par- 
ties identified  with  the  noteholders'  protective 
committee,  is  outlined  in  a  circular  letter. 
The  proposition  constitutes  a  modification  of 
the  Drum  plan  in  that  it  provides  that  bond- 
holders subscribe  $1,000,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Sacramento  terminal  and  for  the 
costs,  fees,  and  expenses  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion. Under  the  Drum  plan  this  fund  was  to 
be  raised  by  placing  a  prior  lien  of  $1,000,000 
on  the  property  ahead  of  outstanding  under- 
lying bonds.  

According  to  reports  received  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  exports  of 
cotton  during  the  week  ending  February  24, 
1917.  amounted  to  74.989  bales,  which  makes 
the  total  since  August  I.  1916,  approximately 
4,011,612  bales.  Exports  of  cotton  for  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  the  preceding  year  were, 
respectively,  166,999  bales  for  the  week  and 
3,489.501  bales  in  the  cotton  vear. 


McDonnell  &  Co.  have  received  from  their 
Toronto  correspondent  a  dispatch  saying  the 
success  of  the  new  $150,000,000  Dominion  of 
Canada  loan  was  practically  assured. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Firemen's 
Fund  Insurance  Company  at  their  regular 
monthly  meeting  elected  Vice-President  J.  B. 
Levison  to  the  office  of  president.  Charles  P. 
Eells,  general  counsel  of  the  company,  was 
elected  vice-president.  The  new  officials  will 
take  office  upon  the  retirement  of  President 
Bernard  Faymonville  on  April  1st. 


The  Coast  Counties  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany closed  the  year  1916  with  gross  earnings 
of  $363,979,  net  operating  income  of  $167,740, 
and  a  cash  surplus  after  all  expenses,  charges, 
and  depreciation  allowance  of  $67,519.  This 
surplus  compared  with  $59,201  earned  in  1915. 


The  California  Railway  and  Power  Com- 
pany has  called  a  special  meeting  of  stock- 
holders for  March  29th  in  Xew  York  City  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  action  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  United 
Railroads  of  San  Francisco. 


The  National  City  Company  or  California 
are  offering,  in  conjunction  with  Eastern  asso- 
ciates. $15,000^300  ten-year  6  per  cent,  gold 
notes  'entire  issue)  of  the  Central  Argentine 
Railway  Company,  dated  February  1,  19W,  due. 
February  1/  1927;  callable  .titer  February- 1.- 
19::.  SI  102  an'd  interest.  The  Central  Ar- 
gentine Railway  Company  owns  and  operates 
3305  miles  of  line,  radiating  from  Buenos 
Aires  northwesterly  through  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba,  serving  the  principal 
cities  and  the  most  densely  populated  section 
of  Argentine.  Measured  by  gross  earnings, 
the  Central  Argentine  is  the  second  largest 
system  in  the  country.  The  proceeds  of  these 
notes  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  an 
equal    amount    of   maturing   obligations.      The 


The  report  of  the  provincial  inspector  of 
municipalities  shows  that  in  the  calendar  year 
1916  the  total  assessment  of  the  cities  in 
British  Columbia  amounted  to  $44S,719,605. 
while  that  of  the  municipal  districts  amounted 
to  $204,782,285,  making  a  total  for  the 
province  of  $653,501,890.  The  debenture 
debt  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $73,- 
676,039  for  cities  and  $21,623,065  for  the 
municipal  districts,  a  total  of  $95,299,104. 


A  sixth  loan  of  100.000,000  francs  ($19,- 
300,000)  at  A]>  per  cent,  interest  to  defray 
mobilization  expenses  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  of  which  30,000,- 
000  francs  ($5,790,000)  are  to  be  used  in  dis- 
charging the  debt  now  due  on  the  first 
mobilization  loan.  This  last  loan  brings  the 
total  of  Swiss  mobilization  loans  up  to 
-      si  15.800,000  J. 


Martin    judge,    Jr.,    who    has   just    returned 


Member  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

Telephone  Sutter  2337 

LUCIUS  H.  NORRIS 

Stocks,  Bonds   and 
Investment  Securities 

LOCAL  AND  EASTERN 

255  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


from  Xew  York,  announces  that  he  and  How- 
ard Throckmorton  will  soon  open  offices  in 
this  city  for  the  new  brokerage  house  of 
Byrne  &  Co.,  Judge  and  Throckmorton  enter- 
ing the   firm   as  partners. 


There  is  a  splendid  opening  in  Canada  at 
present  for  American  confectionery,  espe- 
cially for  an  article  equal  in  quality  to  that 
made  in  Europe.  The  outlook  is  for  a  con- 
tinued shortage  of  supplies  from  Great 
Britain,  which  country  hitherto  has  furnished 
most  of  the  Dominion's  imports  of  this  class. 
The  1916  figures  represent  the  following  quan* 
tities:  From  the  United  Kingdom — imported 
under  the  general  tariff,  35,492  pounds:  un- 
der the  preferential  tariff,  3,233,555  pounds; 
total,  3,269,347  pounds ;  from  the  United 
States — general  tariff,  2,354,5S7  pounds  ;  from 
other  countries— general  tariff,  162,256 
pounds ;  preferential  tariff,  41,013  pounds; 
total,  203,269  pounds :  grand  total  imports. 
5.827,203  pounds.  Prices  continue  to  ad- 
vance, and  manufacturers  will  not  guarantee 
quotations  a  month  ahead.  American  and 
Canadian  firms  are  copying  European  goods; 
prior  to  the  war  there  were  only  one  or  two 
firms  making  goods  like  those  imported  from 
Europe,  now  one  finds  many.  A  Canadian  im- 
porter gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  candy 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  im- 
proving the  qualiry  of  their  products,  espe- 
cially in  lines  like  satin-finished  goods. 


GIRVIN  AND  MILLER 

Municipal  and  Corporation 

BONDS 

Offer  a  6'r   realty  bond  at  100  and 
interest  maturing  from  3  to  S  years, 
and    secured    by    a   3^    to    1    value 
under  conservative  appraisement. 
Send  for  circular 

KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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$100,000,000 
Government  of  the  French  Republic 

Two  -  Year  5^2%  Secured  Loan  Convertible  Gold  Notes 

Dated  April  1,  1917.  Interest  Payable  April  and  October  1.  Due  April  1,  1919. 

Principal  and  interest  payable  at   the  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  cr  Co. 


Coupon  notes  in  denominations  of  $1000,  $5000  and  $10,000. 


Convertible  at  par,  upon  notice,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  at  any  time  before  maturity,  into  twenty-year  5^4%  bonds  of  the  Government  of  the 

French  Republic,  payable  April  1,  1937.  and  not  subject  to  prior  redemption. 

Principal  and  interest  of  the  notes,  and  of  the  bonds  into  which  they  may  be  converted,  are  to  be  payable  uithout  deduction  for  French  taxes, 

present  or  future,  in  New  York  City  in   United  States  gold  coin.    Principal  and  interest  of  the  notes  arc  also  to  be  payable. 

at  the  option  of  the  holder,  in  Paris  in  francs  at  the  fixed  exchange  rate  of  Fes.  5.75  to  the  dollar,  without 

deduction  for  French  taxes. 


In  connection  with  the  provision  for  optional  collection  in  francs,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  feature  amounts  to  a  call  on  French  exchange  for 
two  years  at  a  rate  of  Fes.  5.75 ;  this  being  about  10  per  cent,  beloze  mint  parity,  Fes.  5.18^6,  at  or  near  z^  Inch  figure  Exchange  ruled  prior  to  the 
disorganization  of  foreign  markets  brought  about  by  the  War.  Such  additional  profit  from  the  exchange  feature  as  may  accrue  to  the  ho'ders 
of  these  notes  will  involve  no  increased  interest  cost  to  the  promissor,  but  zcill  be  consequent  upon  such  improvement  in  trade  and  exchange  con- 
ditions as  may  occur  during  the  coming  tzeo  years. 

The  Notes  are  to  be  secured  by  pledge  with  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  of  securities  approved  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  va'tied  in 
the  aggregate  at  not  less  than  $120,000,000.  of  z^hich  approximately  $20,000,000  in  value  is  to  consist  of  securities  of  American  corporations  and 
municipalities  (including  securities  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company),  and  the  remainder  is  to  consist  of  obligations  (either  direct  or 
through  guaranty)  of  the  following  governments:  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Brazil  (Funding  loan),  Switzerland,  Holland.  Spain.  Egypt.  Province  of 
Quebec,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  (including  certain  bonds  of  mortgage  banks  in  the  last  three  countries,  operated  under  Government 
supervision,  and  quoted  customarily  on  a  parity  with  the  obligations  of  their  respective  Governments) ;  also  bonds  of  the  State  of  Berne.  Swit- 
zerland, bonds  of  the  City  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  bonds  and  shares  of  Spanish  raili^ay  companies  and  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company. 

Provision  is  to  be  made  in  the  pledge  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  20%  margin;  for  temporary  lodgment  of  cash  pending  the  arrival 
and  deposit  of  all  the  collateral;  for  the  holding  by  depositaries  in  France  of  such  coupons  from  the  pledged  securities  as  mature  prior  to  April 
1,  1919,  for  the  sale  of  collateral  and  purchase  of  notes  with  the  proceeds;  for  proportionate  withdrawals  of  collateral  as  notes  are  converted; 
and  for  substitutions  of  collateral  approved  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  amount  of  American  collateral,  however,  not  to  be  reduced  through  any 
such  substitution. 

This  offering  is  made  subject  to  the  approval  by  our  counsel  of  the  necessary  formalities. 


WE  OFFER   THE  ABOVE  NOTES  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  AT  99  AND  INTEREST, 
YIELDING  SLIGHTLY  OVER  6r- 


Subscription  books  will  be  opened  at  the  office  of  I.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Thursday,  March  22.  1917.  and  will  be  closed  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.  IVcdnesday,  March  28,  1917,  or  earlier  in  their  discretion. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all  applications,  and  also,  in  any  event,  to  award  a  smaller  amount  than  applied  for. 

Amounts  due  on  allotments  will  be  payable  at  the  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  in  New  York  funds,  to  their  order,  and  the  date  of  pay- 
ment will  be  given  in  the  notices  of  allotment. 

Temporary  certificates  will  be  delivered  pending  the  engraving  of  the  definitive  notes. 

Application  will  be  made  to  list  the  above  notes  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO.  BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  New  York  City  NATIONAL  CITY  COMPANY,  New  York  City 

HARRIS  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK,  Chicago 
KIDDER,  PEABODY  &  CO.  LEE,  HIGGINSON  &  CO. 

J.  &  W.  SELIGMAN  &  CO. 
WILLIAM  A.  READ  &  CO.  LAZARD  FRERES 

W.  P.  BONBRIGHT  &  CO.,  INC. 
KISSEL,  KINNICUTT  &  CO.  WHITE,  WELD  &  CO. 

SPENCER  TRASK  &  CO. 

CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK,  New  York  City  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE,  New  York  City 

GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  of  New  York 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  New  York  City  CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  of  New  York 

FARMERS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY,  New  York  City 

UNION  TRUST  COMPANY,  New  York  City  EQUITABLE  TRUST  CO.,  New  York  City 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

UNION  TRUST  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh  MELLON  NATIONAL  BANK,  Pittsburgh 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Cleveland 

FIRST  AND  OLD  DETROIT  NATIONAL  BANK,  Detroit  MARINE  NATIONAL  BANK,  Buffalo 

CONTINENTAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK,  Chicago 

CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  ILLINOIS,  Chicago  HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO.,  Chicago 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  St.  Paul  MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY,  St.  Louis 

Dated  March   19,    1917. 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

SUSAN  LENOX 

Her  Fall  and  Rise 

By 

DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS 

JUST  RECEIVED 
2  Vols.    -     -     -     -     $2.50 

Mail  Ordera  Promptly  Filled. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Richard  Harding  Davis. 

The  publishers  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
fine  twelve -volume  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Richard  Harding*  Davis,  prepared 
largely  after  his  own  plans  and  issued  almost 
before  we  have  realized  the  loss  of  his  strong 
and  vivid  personality.  His  brother  and  execu- 
tor has  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  edi- 
tion, and  to  the  different  volumes  have  been 
prefixed  appreciations  and  brief  reminiscences. 

The  books  have  been  manufactured  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  clear,  beautiful, 
and  attractive  library  edition,  worthy  of  its 
definitive  and  lasting  character.  The  set  has 
in  general  the  same  distinguished  form  and 
appearance  as  the  well-known  Outward 
Bound  Edition  of  Kipling,  the  Thistle  Edition 
of  Stevenson,  the  Memorial  Edition  of 
George  Meredith,  and  the  Imperial  Edition 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Two  volumes  have 
portraits,  and  the  others  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces from  drawings  by  Gibson,  Appleton 
Clark,    Christy,    Morgan,    and   others. 

The  Novels  and  Stories  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis  Crossroads  Edition.  With  photogravure 
frontispieces  from  drawings  by  Gibson,  Appleton 
Clark,  Christy,  Morgan,  and  others.  In  twelve 
volumes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$24  the  set. 


Jimmy's  Wife. 
This  is  a  story  of  English  country  life  and 
of  the  rather  colorless  kind.  It  centres 
around  a  clergyman  and  his  wife,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  clergymen  usually  spoil  a  story. 
There  are  two  new  arrivals  in  the  village,  an 
actress  and  a  successful  business  man  who 
has  a  mysterious  wife  somewhere  invisibly  in 
the  background,  and  we  are  asked  to  guess 
who  she  is  through  the  orthodox  three  hun- 
dred pages.  To  be  quite  frank  about  it,  we 
do  not  very  much  care. 

Jimmy's     Wife.      By     Jessie     Champion.      New 
York:  John  Lane   Company;   $1.25. 


The  Constitution. 
Here  we  have  a  vest-pocket  edition  of  the 
Constitution,  measuring  about  four  inches  by 
three  and  a  half  and  with  an  index  and 
bibliography,  admirably  printed  in  comfortable 
type,  and  well  bound  in  cloth.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  forget  the 
Constitution  we  may  hope  that  this  little 
volume  will  not  go  unnoticed. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe.  New 
York:  Hinds,   Hayden  &  Eldredge,   Inc. 


The  Postmaster's  Daughter. 
This  is  Mr.  Louis  Tracy's  nineteenth  story, 
and  it  shows  no  diminution  of  the  ingenuity 
to  which  we  are  used.  Mr.  Tracy  follows  the 
now  accepted  rule  in  detective  yarns — we  have 
only  to  determine  for  ourselves  upon  which 
of  the  characters  there  is  no  shadow  of  sus- 
picion, and  at  once  we  know  the  identity  of 
the"  criminal. 

The  Postmaster's  Daughter.     By  Louis  Tracy. 
New  York:   Edward  J.  Clode;  $1.35  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Princess  of  Let's  Pretend,"  by  Dorothy 
Donnell     Calhoun     (E.     P.     Button     &     Co.  ■ 
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T. 

SAMUELS 
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$1.50),  contains  eleven  stories  for  children, 
good  stories,  and  strikingly  illustrated  from 
specially   posed   photographs. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  publication  of  "Tolstoi  for  the  Young," 
composed  of  select  tales  from  Tolstoi  trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Town- 
send  and  with  six  colored  plates  by  Michael 
Sevier.      Price,   $1.25. 

"The  Good  Side  of  Christian  Science"  con- 
tains the  personal  opinion  of  its  author,  Mr. 
Christian  D.  Larson,  who  is  careful  not  to 
hurt  any  one's  *  feelings  by  robust  criticism. 
It  is  published  by  Edward  J.  Clode.  Price,  60 
cents. 

"The  Hidden  Happiness,*'  by  Stephen  Ber- 
rien Stanton  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25}, 
contains  twenty-two  short  essays  on  the  con- 
duct of  life  and  on  discrimination  between  im- 
portances and  unimportances.  They  are  writ- 
ten  with   unusual   grace   and   vigor. 

"Feelings  and  Things,"  by  Edna  Kingsley 
Wallace  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1),  is  de- 
scribed as  "intimate  childhood  verse  that  will 
recall  to  you  your  own  youth."  It  must  suf- 
fice to  say  that  the  verse  is  actually  musical 
and  good,  a  rare  virtue  in  juvenile  poetry. 

In  "Pilgrims  of  Today,"  by  Mary  H.  Wade 
(.Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1),  we  have  short  and 
appreciatory  biographies  of  John  Muir,  Jacob 
Riis,  Mary  Antin,  Edward  Alfred  Steiner, 
Carl  Schurz,  Nathan  Straus,  and  Joseph 
Pulitzer.     The  book  is  written  for  the  young. 

All  busy  housekeepers  should  buy  and  read 
"Home  Labor-Saving  Devices,"  by  Rhea  C. 
Scott,  just  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  ($1).  It  contains  innumerable  de- 
vices for  use  in  the  home  and  precise  instruc- 
tions how  to  make  them.  Moreover,  there  are 
illustrations  that  illustrate. 

The  Loeb*  Classical  Library,  that  should  on 
no  account  be  lost  sight  of,  now  contains 
"Theosphrastus :  Inquiry  into  Plants,  and 
Minor  Works  on  Odours  and  Weather  Signs," 
with  an  English  translation  by  Sir  Arthur 
Hort,  Bart.,  M.  A.,  in  two  volumes.  The  li- 
brary is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Wayfarers'  Library  now  in  course  of 
issue  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  "The  Brontes  and  Their 
Circle,"  by  Clement  Shorter.  This  library 
ought  to  be  universally  popular  n6t  only  for 
its  literary  value  but  for  its  external  attract- 
iveness.    The  price  is  50  cents  per  volume. 

Belle  K.  Maniates,  author  of  "Amarilly  of 
Llothes-Line  Alley,"  has  nowwritten  another 
story  described  as  "rollicking"  and  entitled 
"Our  Next-Door  Neighbors"  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;  $1.35).  It  describes  the  adventures 
of  five  rather  neglected  youngsters,  and  is 
written  with  the  same  vigor  that  brought  com- 
mendation to  the  earlier  story. 

"School  Day  Philosophy,"  by  R.  G.  Chol- 
meley  Jones  (John  Lane  Company;  50  cents), 
is  a  little  collection  of  thumbnail  essays  in- 
tended for  school  and  college  boys  and  setting 
forth  the  true  nature  of  loyalty,  character, 
confidence,  success,  determination,  courage, 
etc.  They  appeared  first  in  the  Review  of 
Reviezvs  and  proved  to  be  as  popular  as  they 
deserve. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  "American  Mu- 
nicipal Progress,"  by  Charles  Zueblin.  First 
issued  in  1902,  the  work  commanded  imme- 
diate attention  for  its  inclusive  treatment  of 
city  life  and  its  record  o  E  progress  and 
amelioration.  Its  present  revision  should  give 
it  a  new  lease  of  life  and  enable  it  to  main- 
tain its  rank  as  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Ian  Hay  is  already  well  known  for  his  vigor- 
ous book,  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand." 
He  has  now  written  a  little  volume  of  an- 
other kind  and  consisting  of  a  conversation 
between  an  American  and  an  Englishman  in 
which  they  compare  their  respective  griev- 
ances and  clear  away  their  misunderstandings. 
It  is  entitled  "Getting  Together,"  and  it  is 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  and  the 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company.      Price,    50    cents. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  will 
put  to  press  next  week  for  reprinting  Zane 
Grey's  new  novel,  "Wildfire,"  and  "The  Fu- 
ture in  America,"  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

Will  the  German  government  be  likely  to 
grant  Joseph  Pennell  a  safe  conduct  to  his 
native  shores,  considering  that  his  latest  work 
is  considered  by  the  Allies  to  be  worthy  of 
exhibition  in  the  principal  cities  of  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States? 
"Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of  War  Work  in 
England"  are  the  masterly  drawings  that  -are 
so  signally  honored  by  tire  Entente.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  Germany  feels 
equal  warmth  of  friendship  for  the  artist,  who 
may  in  consequence  be  obliged  to  think  twice 
before  leaving  for  home. 

"We  must  first  of  all  teach  our  children  to 
love  the  best  music,   and  then  we   must   train 


them  to  read  it,  not  necessarily  ;at  sight,'  but 
to  read  it  well  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  de- 
mands likely  to  be  made  in  that  direction," 
says  Thomas  Whitney  Surette  in  his  book, 
"Music  and  Life,"  just  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  "A.  L.  A."  recently  issued  a  list  of  the 
three  hundred  books  of  1916  which  were  espe- 
cially recommended  to  small  libraries.  Of 
these  thirty,  or  10  per  cent.,  were  Macmillan 
publications. 

Hugh  de  Selincourt's  recent  novel,  "A  Sol- 
dier of  Life,"  has  been  accepted  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  very  striking  and  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  average  Britisher's  feeling  to- 
ward the  war — not  the  feeling  of  the  excep- 
tional man,  but  of  the  great  mass  of  men. 
That  England  herself  shares  this  view  of  the 
story  and  holds  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  ade- 
quate presentations  of  the  point  of  view  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  who  are 
fighting  at  the  front,  is  indicated  in  many  of 
the  press  notices. 

"Twenty  Minutes  of  Reality,"  an  account 
of  a  remarkable  psychic  experience  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  when  it  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  is  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  in  book  form,  together  with  sev- 
eral letters  which  it  called  forth,  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Andrew  D.  White,  who  perhaps  has  repre- 
sented his  country  in  more  responsible  for- 
eign diplomatic  positions  than  any  other  living 
American,  has  written  the  following  letter  to 
Roland  Huggins,  author  of  "The  Possible 
Peace":  "I  have  read  your  book,  'The  Pos- 
sible Peace,'  with  interest.  It  impresses  me 
as  vigorous  and  pungent,  clear  in  thought  and 
effective  in  style.  There  are  passages  in  it 
to  which  I  could  not  give  my  full  consent,  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  you  have  presented  the 
various  aspects  of  the  case  remarkably  well." 

How  to  come  to  terms  with  Japan  is  the 
great  diplomatic  problem  of  our  generation, 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  the  issue  with 
Germany,  says  Gardner  L.  Harding,  author  of 
"Present-Day  China."  What  terms  can  we 
offer?  Mr.  Harding  has  just  given  his  an- 
swer. 

Kunzite,  named  after  the  genial  author  of 
"Rings,"  just  published  by  the  Lippincotts, 
"The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones,"  and 
other  delectable  works  that  are  treasure- 
houses  of  history,  romance,  and  superstition, 
is  the  official  gem  representing  the  State  of 
California.  In  addition  it  is  the  Calif ornia 
gem  for  September's  birthstone.  Dr.  Kunz 
has  won  so  many  honors  that  one  hesitates  to 
catalogue  them,  the  price  of  print  paper  bein- 
what  it  is;  but  one  may  doubt  whether  he 
values  any  of  them  so  highly  as  being  handed 
down  to  posterity  together  with  a  gem  des- 
tined to  keep  his  name  alive  as  long  as  the 
great   commonwealth   shall   survive. 

The  author  of  "Seven  Years  at  the  Prussian 
Court,"  Edith  Keen,  was  for  some  years  in 
the  service  of  Princess  Frederick  Leopold  of 
Prussia,  sister  of  the  German  empress,  as 
companion  to  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Mar- 
garethe.  Therefore  her  information  is  not 
based  upon  hearsay,  but  imparts  real  knowl- 
edge about  the  doings  at  the  Prussian  Court. 

Florence  Winterburn,  author  of  the  recently 
published  book  for  girls,  "Liberty  Hall," 
comes  of  a  family  which  numbers  many  dis- 
tinguished writers  among  its  members.  On 
her  father's  side  she  is  related  to  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  and  also  to  Miss  Louise  Alcott  and  to 
that  stern  old  Puritan,  Jonathan  Edwards. 
And  through  her  mother  she  claims  kinship 
with  Lillian  Bell,  author  of  forty  books,  and 
with  numerous  other  well-known  writers. 
Mrs.  Winterburn  has  always  been  the  warm 
friend  of  children,  and  is  in  request  among 
the  young  people   as  a  story-teller. 

Mildred  Aldrich  when  she  wrote  the  letters 
which  make  up  "A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne" 
little  dreamed  that  she  was  virtually  "putting 
on  the  map"  the  little  town  Huiry-par-Couilly. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  country 
around  and  about  her  little  home  has  in- 
creased in  value  to  a  marked  degree  since  the 
simple  French  village  achieved  world-wide 
prominence  through  the  publication  of  her 
book.  Miss  Aldrich's  home  is  still  thrown 
open  as  a  refuge  for  the  French  and  English 
soldiers,  and  the  latest  word  from  her  says 
that  she  has  been  hostess  to  three  soldiers 
and  seven  horses. 

A  new  preface  giving  Walter  Lippmann's 
interpretation  of  President  Wilson's  peace 
policy  marks  the  new  popular  edition  of  Mr. 
Lippmann's  "The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy," 
which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  just  issuing  in 
paper  covers. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  novel,  "The 
World  for  Sale,"  was  published  last  autumn, 
has  arrived  in  this  country.  Owing  to  the 
great  interest  which  the  American  people  take 
in  Sir  Gilbert's  novels,  his  visits  here  are 
always  of  social  and  literary  importance. 

Walter  E.  Weyl  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  "The  New   Democracy,"  one  of  the 
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most  significant  books  dealing  with  the  spirit 
of  American  life.  Dr.  Weyl  is  not  a  prolific 
writer — in  consequence  everything  that  he 
publishes  is  well  considered;  the  product  of 
prolonged  investigation  and  study.  A  new 
work  of  his,  entitled  "American  World  Poli- 
cies," which  was  published  February  21st, 
promises  to  have  a  wide  appeal. 

Increase  in  the  volume  of  business  of  the 
Princeton  University  Press  has  made  neces- 
sary an  enlargement  of  the  staff.  Editorial 
supervision  of  its  publications  has  been  as- 
sumed by  Edward  N.  Teall,  since  1903  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Sun, 

"Open  this  book  with  reverence,  my  dear 
children,"  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  writes  in  his 
preface  to  the  life  of  "Joan  of  Arc,"  "in 
honor  of  the  humble  peasant  girl  who  is  the 
patroness  of  France,  who  is  the  saint  of  her 
country  as  she  was  its  martyr." 


DEAF   PEOPLE 

"FRENCH  ORLENE"  absolutely  cures  Deaf- 
ness and  Noises  in  the  Head,  no  matter  how 
severe  or  longstanding  the  case  may  be. 
Hundreds  of  persons  whose  cases  were  sup- 
posed to  be  incurable  have  been  permanently 
cured  by  this  New  Remedy. 

This  Wonderful  Preparation  goes  direct  to 
the  actual  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  One  Box  is 
ample   to   effectually   cure  any   ordinary   case. 

Mrs.  Rowe,  of  Portland-crescent,  Leeds, 
says:  "The  'Orlene'  has  completely  cured  me 
after  twelve  years'    suffering." 

Many  other  equally  good  reports. 

Try    one    Box    today.      It   only   costs    $  1    and 
there  is  nothing  better  at  any  price. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

English  Plays. 

The  editors,  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  of  Stanford 
University  and  Robert  G.  Martin  of  North- 
western University,  had  at  least  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  when  they  selected 
twenty-three  plays  as  representative  of  the 
English  drama  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  One  natu- 
rally searches  for  some  favorite  and  protests 
against  its  omission,  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  object  has  been  to  present  representative 
and  not  best  or  most  popular  plays.  And  with 
that  realization  it  becomes  at  once  difficult  to 
find  fault.  Moreover,  a  volume  of  838  pages 
has  approached  the  limits  of  comfort.  Shake- 
speare, it  may  be  said,  has  been  sensibly 
omitted,  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

The  editors  apportion  the  twenty-three 
Mays  to  five  epochs — the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Elizabethan  Period,  the  Restoration,  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Under  the  last  classification  we  find 
only  four  plays:  "The  Cenci,"  "The  Lady  of 
Lyons,"  "A  Blot  in  the  'Sutcheon,"  and 
"Lady  Windermere's   Fan." 

Opinions  will  naturally  vary  as  to  the  dra- 
matic and -literary  wisdom  displaced  by  the 
choice  of  these  twenty-three  plays.  But  there 
will  be  no  one  indifferent  to  the  privilege  of 
possessing  such  a  collection,  with  so  compe- 
tent an  introduction  and  notes  and  so  taste- 
fully printed  and  bound. 

Representative  English  Plays.  Edited  by 
John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Robert  G.  Martin.  New 
York:    The   Century-    Company;    $2.50. 


Pencraft. 
Mr.  William  Watson  gives  us  what  he  calls 
"a  plea  for  the  older  ways"  in  literature. 
Putting  on  one  side  poetry,  or  cantative  litera- 
ture, all  other  belongs  to  the  loquitive  kind, 
that  is  to  say  it  is  written  speech  or  talk 
which  may  be  sublimated  or  dignified  as  in 
the  case  of  Montaigne,  or  mere  prattle  as 
with  Pepys.  Mr.  Watson  pleads  with  us  tc 
maintain  the  higher  levels,  to  write  that  kind 
of  talk  "which  has  more  or  less  purged  itself 
of  what  is  casual  and  fugacious,  and  has 
submitted  to  direction,  coordination,  and  dis- 
cipline." It  is  a  timely  plea,  even  though  it 
fall  on  deaf  ears,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  something  more  than  a  plea.  It  is  also  an 
object  lesson  in  clear  and  fine  English. 

Pencraft.      By    William    Watson.      New    York: 
John    Lane    Company;    $1. 


The  Eternal  Feminine. 
Here  we  have  ten  short  stories,  most  of 
them  good,  but  two  of  them — "Coals  of  Fire" 
and  "The  Very  Lilac  One" — not  so  good. 
The  former,  a  story  of  the  suffrage  movement 
in  England  and  the  war — is  unlike  anything 
that  ever  happened,  and  the  latter  :s  almost 
too  hackneyed  to  be  interesting. 

Thl    Eternal    Feminine.      By    Mary    Shipman 
Andrews.      New    York:    Charies   Scribner's  Sons. 


New  Books  Received. 

Succeeding  with  What  You  Have.  Ky  Charles 
M.  Schwab.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
50  cents. 

The  secret  of  success. 

AGRrcuxTURE  After  tiie  War.  By  A.  D.  Hall, 
F.   K.  S.     New  York:   E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

A  discussion  of  the  position  of  British  agri- 
culture   after   the   war. 

Stars  and  Fishes.     By  George  Rostrever.     New 
York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.25. 
A    volume    of   verse. 

Surnames.      By    Ernest    Weekley,    M.    A,      New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $2.25. 
■The  curiosities  of  surname  lore. 

Supplementary      Magic.       By      E'biquet.       New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $1.25. 
A  handbook  of  jugglery. 

Douris  and  the  Painters  of  Greek  Vases.  Ey 
Edmond  Pottier.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.:   $2.50. 

1  >n  the  "why"  and   the  "how"  of  painted  Greek 


The    Princess  of    Let's    Pretend.     By    Dorothy 
Donnell    Calhoun.      New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton    i 
$1.50. 
es   for  children. 

The  Golden  Verses  of   Pythagoras.     By    Fabre 
d'Olivct.      New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
lJ<>ne  into   English  by   Nayan   Louise    Kedfield. 

Germanism  from  Within.  By  A.  D.  Mc- 
Laren.    New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 

An  examination  of  tendencies  rooted  deeply  in 
tiie    national    character. 

1       English      Biography.      By     Waldo     II.     Dunn. 
-New    York:    E.   P.    Dutton   &  Co.;   $1.50. 

A  careful  and  exhausthc  sludy  of  biography. 

Trk.\s'_'ke.  By  Gertrude  S.  Mathews.  New 
Vork:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  search  for  a  lost  mine  in  tropical  South 
America. 

Idle    Day-    in    Patauunia.      By    W.   H.    Hudson. 
New  York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.':  $1.50. 
A   series   of   sketches   of   Patagonia. 

Business  Competition  and  the  Law.  U\  Gil- 
bert H.  Montague.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $1.75. 

Some  everyday  trade  conditions  affected  by  the 
anti-trust   law. 

Recent    Prugk^ss    in    the   -Study  of    Variatiu.v. 


Heredity,    and    Evolution.      By    It.    H.    Lock,    Sl-. 
D.      New   York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 

A  new  edition,  revised  by  L.  Doncaster,  Sc.  D-, 
F.  R."  S. 

The  Celtic  Dawn.  By  Lloyd  R.  Mortis.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.50. 

A   study   of   the    recent   Irish    literary    movement. 

Dumb-Bell    of    Brookfield.      By    John    Taintor 
Foote.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
The  story  of  a  dog. 

The  Son  of  His  Father.  By  Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Philadelphia:   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;  $1.35. 

A    novel. 

The  Unhallowed  Harvest.     By  Homer  Greene. 
PUiladelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A    novel. 

The  Hidden  Happiness.  By  Stephen  Berrien 
Stanton.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner'^  Sons: 
$1.25. 

Essays  on  ethics  and  philosophy. 

An  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  By 
Daniel  Jones,  M.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  $3. 

Issued   in   Dent's   Modem    Language    Series. 

In  Flight.  By  Rosalie  M.  Cody.  New  York: 
Dufhcld  &  Co. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Forest  Fancies.  By  Lucy  C.  Kellcrhouse. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Seven   stories  of  the  life  of  tree  and   forest. 

Till   the   Clock    Stops.      By   J.   J.    Beli.      New- 
York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.35. 
A    detective    story. 

Early  Narratives  of  the  Northwest.  1634- 
1699.  Edited  by  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $3. 

Issued  in  Original  Narratives  of  Early  Ameri- 
can  History. 

To  Verdun  from  the  Somme.  By  Harry  E. 
Brittain.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1. 

An  Anglo-American  glimpse  of  the  great  ad- 
vance. 

A  California  Cook  Book.  Compiled  by  Sarab 
M.  Williamson.  San  Francisco:  Town  Talk  Press; 
$1- 

A   cook  book. 

Renascence  Tombs  of  Rome.  By  Gerald  5. 
Davies,  M.  A.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

With  chapters  on  the  previous  centuries  from 
1100.  With  eighty-eight  illustrations  from  photo; 
graphs. 

The  Cambridge  History-  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.,  and  A. 
R.  Waller,  M.  A.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $2.75. 

Volume   NIY.      The   Nineteenth    Century    III. 

The  Stories  of  H.  C.  Bunner.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    $1.35, 

Issued  in  the  Uniform  Edition  in  four  volumes. 

Vesprie    Towers.      By    Theodore    Watts-Dunton. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Home  Labor-Saving  Devices.  Ey  Rhea  C.  Scott. 
Philadelphia:  J.   B.  Lippincoit  Company. 

Intended  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  household. 

Tolstoi  for  the  Young.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  R.  S.  Townsend.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

Selected    tales. 

The  Tiger's  Coat.      By  Elizabeth  Dejeaus.     In- 
dianapolis:   Bohbs-Merrill   Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

El  Cid  Cvmpeadur.     By  Henry  Washington  Lee. 
Chicago:  Ritzmann,  Brookes  S;  Co.;  50  cents. 
An  opera  in  three  acts. 

The  Ideals  of  Painting.     By  J.   Comyns  Carr. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan   Company;   $2. 
A   history  of  artistic  idealism. 

The  New  Poetry.  Edited  by  Harriet  Monroe 
and  Alice  Corbin  Henderson.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $1.75. 

An    anthology. 

The  Locked  Chest  and  The  Sweeps  of 
Ninety-Eight.  By  John  Masetield.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

Two  oue-act  plays. 


nd    Later   Poems.      By 
The    Macmiiian    Com- 


The  Road  to  Castaly  . 
Alice  Brown.  New  York: 
pany;  $1.50. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Brontes  and  Their  Circle.  By  Clement 
Shorter.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  50 
cents  net. 

Issued    in    the    Wayfarers'    Library. 


Some  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
aeroplane  were  illustrated  at  Seattle  recently 
when  Professor  John  W.  Miller  of  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  University  of 
Washington  made  use  of  the  aeroplane  and 
photography  in  establishing  the  harbor  lines 
of  Lake  Washington.  "The  aeroplane,  sup- 
plemented by  the  camera,"  says  Professor  Mil- 
ler, "would  be  a  decided  addition  to  the  sur- 
veyor's equipment.  A  flight  would  help  him 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  territory 
through  which  he  was  working  and  would  en- 
able him  to  eliminate  much  unnecessary 
labor." 

"The  Confessions  of  a  Social  Secretary," 
a  new  book  by  Corinne  Lowe,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Harpers.  The  material,  taken 
from  the  real  experiences  of  a  social  secre- 
tary, gives  an  insight  into  America's  most  ex- 
clusive society.  Most  of  the  persons  in  the 
story  were  drawn  from  life,  and  those  familiar 
with  their  circles  will  find  it  easy  to  identify 
the  originals  and  to  recall  many  of  the  scenes. 
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CURRENT  VERSE. 

From   a  Newspaper. 
Upon  the  steps  of  stone 

There    stood    a    woman    of    France, 
In    that    wild    tumult    alone. 

With    slony    face   of   trance; 

The  mother  of  four  men. 

Noble   and    fair  of  mold. 
Full   of    God's   life — and    then 

Made  by  a  moment  old. 

Ever   with   sob   and   cry, 

Round    her   the    women    swept; 
No    tear    stood    in    her    eye, 

Nor    saw    she    them    that    wept. 

But  she    saw   as    from   afar 

The  face  of  France   the  Fair, 
Queenly,    with   many  a  star 

Blazing  from  her  hair. 

She  saw  the    fair  face 

Wherefore  men  ask   to   die, 
Full  of  ruth  and  grace, 

Smiling    supreme,    on    high. 

She  saw   the   white  hand 

Whereby  immortal   rise 
A  spiritual  band 

From  the  red  sacrifice. 

And    the    Mother   of  Heroes   bent, 

In    her    immortal    ken, 
Out  of  her   firmament, 

To  the  feet  of  the  mother  o:   men.     . 

A    voice   from  the  crowd — "Is  it  well 

With  thy  boys — are  they  safe?     Hast  read? 

A  proud  tear  fell, 

"They   are   safe,"'   she  said. 

— E.  Estlin  Cxuimings. 


The  Paradox. 
\\  e    are    the    Prosperous,    immune 

From  wasted  Youth  and  barren  War: 
We   are   the   fortunate,   in   tune 

With  that  blest  sphere,   our  "lucky  star." 

And  yet     .     .     .     remember   Lexington! 

Those   vivid,    gallant,   golden    days ; 
The   dignity   of   Washington 

And    all   that   gripping  early   phase. 

We  knew  not  in  that  deathless  hour 

The  Lure  of  long  Prosperity: 
Our   fathers   had   a -nobler  dower, 

A    Soldier's  simple  verity! 

Then,  as  Today,  men  valued  Life, 
And  hated  War's  accursed  ruth, 

Yet    hated,    more  than    blood    and    strife. 
The  foes  of  Freedom,  Progress,  Truth. 

For   war   was   then,   as  war   is  now, 

A    beast  protean,  foul  yet  fair; 
A   devil  with  a  hero's  brow, 

A   satyr  crowned  with  golden  hair. 

It  hates  and  loves,   it  starves  and  feasts. 

It   conquers  overwhelming   odds, 
It   makes   of   men    marauding   beasts 

Or    self-forgetting,    splendid    gods. 

Its  body   haunts  you   night  and  day, 
A  thing  obscene,  of  pest  and  vice; 

Its  spirit  shines  above  the  fray 
Serene   in  godlike  sacrilice! 

Are  we  so  fortunate,  so  free — 

Beloved   of  Mammon,    not  of   Mars? 

Perchance   that  jade,    Prosperity, 

Conceals  from  us  the  marching  stars! 
— Elizabeth     Nczvport     Hepburn,     in     New     York 

Times. 


The  Deserter. 
Oi!  he  sal  the  table,  'neath  tbc  lamp  to  see  better; 
'Twas   written  so   finely,   like   snow    was  the  letter. 
(So  fine  and   Iikc  snow!j      Then  he  bowed  down  his 

head    there 
Atbinking  so   sadly  of  what  she   bad   said   there. 

"Oi.    the  dear  old    'Nenechka!      She  always  keeps 

saying 
That     the     winter     is     heavy,     cold     on     her      'tis 

weighing. 
There   is  no  one — is  no  one — lo   cut   up   her  wood 

now. 
Her  son  is  tbc  Emperor's — O  that  he  could  now!" 

And    be    leaped    like    a    lire,    took    the    skies    like    a 

swallow. 
— Not   so    swift    was    tin-    wind    which    must    follow, 

must    follow — 
To   his  little  old   mother   tlew,   winged    with  desire, 
To  cut  up  her  wood  and  to  build  up  her  fire! 
—  Translated   from    the    Ukrainian   of   Fedkovich   by 

Florence  Randal  Livesay. 

'  Pel    name    for    "mother." 


A  telephone  system  is  being  installed  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  connect  up  cities  on 
the  Canary  Islands. 
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CONCERT  AND  SYMPHONY. 


It  is  curious  the  different  interpretations 
that  are  made  in  music  by  varying  tempera- 
ments- Sometimes  players  give  us  little  more 
than  brilliancy  of  technic.  Sometimes  they 
surrender  themselves  to  an  alien  mood  and 
wander  far  from  the  established  interpreta- 
tion. I  once  heard  the  ''Kreutzer  Sonata" 
executed  by  a  player  whose  mood  must  have 
been  absolutely  remote  from  that  which  Count 
Tolstoy  felt  that  this  composition  is  intended 
to  convey.  From  the  Adagio  and  the  Finale. 
at  least  as  rendered  by  him,  the  thought  and 
idea  of  love  was  remote.  Rather  we  who  lis- 
tened seemed  as  members  of  a  troupe  of 
horsemen  rounding  bold,  bright  headlands  on 
a  road  by  the  sun-showered,  wind-swept  sea. 
The  feeling  was  challenging,  exhilarating. 
Above  the  picture  conjured  by  the  imagina- 
tion arched  a  sky  of  blue,  dappled  with 
dazzlingly  white  clouds.  At  least,  if  our  float- 
ing fancies  inspired  by  the  music  had  become 
coherent  they  would  have  taken  some  such 
shape. 

Last  Sunday,  when  Rudolph  Ganz  and  Al- 
bert Spalding  gave  us  this  famous  composi- 
tion, it  was  entirely  different :  a  something 
rich  and  strange.  Love-music  it  was,  full  of 
feminine  provocation  evasion,  and  momentary 
submissions,  while  the  male  element  was  as  a 
steady  and  sometimes  overmastering  tide  of 
insistent  tenderness  and  passionate  longing. 
One  felt  the  two  souls  struggling  for  pre- 
eminence and  X.  who  is  re-reading  Murger's 
"Vie  de  Boheme,"  read  into  the  music  the 
loves  of  Rodolphe  and  Mimi ;  not  the  Mimi 
of  the  opera,  for  she  is  a  mere  operatic  con- 
vention, but  the  pretty  kitten  who,  after  en- 
tangling Rodolphe's  affections,  took  to  wan- 
dering in  strange  garrets  with  her  light  and 
fugitive  love.  This  is  one  of  the  Mimis  of 
Paris,  the  old  Paris  that  at  present  lives  not ; 
it  is  the  Mimi  painted  by  Murger  in  his  first 
serious  mood  in  the  book.  No  doubt  this 
fascinating,  faithless  Parisian  cat-woman  is 
founded  upon  one  of  Murger's  own  loves,  ex- 
perienced during  his  troublous  life  in  the 
Latin  Quarter.  And  it  was  a  love  whose  re- 
membered charm  was  deep  enough  to  cause 
the  writer  to  lose  his  gayety  and  write  with 
exquisite,  reminiscent  sadness. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Spalding  might  easily  smile 
at  this  interpretation,  but  each  must  put  some- 
thing of  his  own  into  the  music  that  speaks 
to  him.  And  the  bow  of  this  violin  virtuoso 
discourses  strains  of  surpassing  eloquence  and 
beauty.  He  is  one  of  the  best,  and  one  felt 
that  in  our  city  that  is  testifying  to  such  a 
pronounced  musical  awakening  there  should 
have  been  a  larger  number  to  do  honor  to  this 
pair  of  gifted  musicians. 

Inevitably  when  a  violinist  and  a  pianist 
play  together  we  turn  the  major  part  of  our 
appreciation  toward  the  violinist.  And  Mr. 
Spalding  repaid  us  richly.  To  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  his  tonal  quality  he  adds  the  ability 
to  produce  an  astonishing  multiplicity  of 
tones.  His  bow  is  laden  with  myriad  mean- 
ings, and  in  Tartini's  "The  Devil's  Trill"  he 
seemed  to  invoke  the  supernatural,  so  bril- 
liant, weird,  and  beautiful  was  the  strain. 
There  was  pleading,  cajolery,  soothing  tender- 
ness, dazzling  eloquence.  And  sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  a  Mephistophelian  pleader  tried 
to  mask  the  deep  fixity  of  his  intentions  with 
an  occasional  lapse  into  lightness  of  mood. 
What  would  not  the  Bourke  Cochrans  of  the 
bar  give  if  they  could  plead  a  cause  with 
equal  eloquence? 

After  the  rich  variety  of  the  devil's  per- 
suasiveness that  was  a  singularly  pure,  sweet, 
and  spiritual  note  sounded  in  the  encore.  It 
made  a  remarkable  contrast  in  its  hushed  and 
lonely  strain  of  longing,  and  the  listeners 
realized  that  this  player,  with  all  his  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  lack  of  pretension,  be- 
longs in  the  front  rank  of  violin  virtuosos. 

The -only  solo  I  heard  executed  by  Mr. 
Ganz,  the  Grieg  ballad  in  G  minor,  offered  an 
j  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Swiss  pianist  to 
exhibit  his  technical  mastery  over  his  initni- 
ment.  Whatever  virtue  lies  in  contrast  should 
be  felt  here,  for  the  two  players  are  very  dif- 
f  .rent.  The  technician  will  dote  on  Mr. 
Ganz*  skill  and  power,  the  emotionalist  sur- 
render himself  with  dreamy  delighi  to  the 
persua_sive  eloquence  evoked  by  Mr.  Spald- 
ing's bow.  . 

I  broke  the  spell  in  two  to  go  to  tne  sym- 
phony concert  and  hear  Horace  Brut,  and 
thus  lost  the  remainder  of  a  programme   full 


of  beauties,  although  another  from  the  same 
pair  of  probably  equal  choiceness  is  booked 
for  next  Sunday. 

People  are  admirably  constant  to  the  sym- 
phony concerts,  in  spite  of  summer's  advancing 
steps!  Now  that  the  spring  months  are  here 
there  are  a  few  empty  seats  left,  but  only  a 
few-  The  big  auditorium  of  the  Cort  The- 
atre was  all  but  packed  last  Sunday  afternoon 
with  a  hushed  throng  listening  with  keen  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  Britt's  polished  execution. 
Like  Mr.  Spalding,  the  violoncellist  excels  by 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  his  tone,  although 
I  doubt  if  he  could  sway  our  emotional  sus- 
ceptibilities with  the  same  ease  and  readiness 
as  this  violinist.  He  seemed  to  be  more  in 
line  with  Rudolph  Ganz,  and  inspire  admira- 
tion more  particularly  for  his  technical  sure- 
ness  and  his  fine  mastery  of  his  instrument. 
I  was  sorry  to  have  lost  the  Arthur  Foote 
sketches,  but  heard  the  fanciful  and  ex- 
hilarating overture  to  Weber's  "Oberon," 
which  made  a  brilliant  finale  to  what  gave 
every  evidence  of  being  a  highly  appreciated 
programme. 

"KATINKA" 

They  have  a  big  catch  at  the  Cort  Theatre ; 
a  double  catch,  for  "Katinka"  conquered  in 
advance.  Before  it  ever  came  here  San 
Franciscans  obtained  the  records,  and  when 
Rudolf  Friml  led  during  the  en  trades  on 
Monday  night  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  all  over  the  house  the  fresh  voices  of 
tune-loving  youth  carry  on  the  melody.  \es. 
indeed,  Rudolf  Friml.  composer  of  the  music  of 
"Katinka."  He  is  the  other  part  of  the  catch. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  see  the  composer  of 
an  opera,  even  if  it  be  only  an  operetta,  lead 
in  the  presentation  of  a  work  of  his  own  com- 
position. True,  we  have  had  bigger  fishes 
than  Rudolf  Friml  lead  in  their  own  works 
in  San  Francisco,  for  Mascagni,  you  remem- 
ber, led  a  scratch  opera  company  hastily  as- 
sembled to  sing  "Cavalleria  Rusticana."  and 
we  heard  the  famous  composer  of  "Zingari" 
lead — and  very  badly,  by  the  way— his  own 
opera. 

"Katinka"  is  a  fountain  of  sweet  melodies. 
They  follow  each  other  in  charming  succes- 
sion, each  as  sweetly  tuneful  as  the  other, 
although  "Racketty  Coo"  is  the  favorite.  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  what  this  song  is 
about,  except  that  some  doves  were  loosed  just 
before  it  was  sung,  and  the  prima  donna  held 
one  of  them  in  her  hands  when  the  song  was 
repeated.  For  it  is  repeatedly  repeated,  and 
every  time  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 
They  insisted,  indeed,  on  so  many  encores 
when  it  was  first  given — it  recurs  several 
times — that  the  little  prima  donna  virtually 
gave  them  a  lesson  in  memorizing  it.  But 
then  that,  to  the  musical-comedy  audience,  is 
a  regular,  routine  part  of  the  enjoyment. 

Since  it  is  of  Viennese  origin  it  follows 
that  Otto  Hauerbach,  the  librettist,  has  also 
given  it  a  plot :  and  a  very'  neat  one.  America 
seems  to  be  cropping  up  in  Viennese  comedies, 
for  the  character  played  by  the  comedian-in- 
chief  is  an  American :  a  light-footed,  light- 
hearted,  irreverent  American.  You  remember 
the  hero  of  "The  Blue  Paradise"  returns  to 
Vienna  a  thoroughly  Americanized  product. 

"Katinka"  has  a  number  of  virtues :  a  good 
plot,  a  score  full  of  delightful  melodies,  plenty 
of  humor,  and,  more  particularly  in  the  first 
and  second  acts,  ample  opportunity  for  ef- 
fective costuming.  All  these  qualities  have 
been  augmented  by  the  more  than  adequate 
personnel  of  the  company.  For  Margaret 
Owen,  the  leading  soprano,  has  an  exceedingly 
pretty  voice  and  sings  with  taste.  Howard 
Langford,  the  comedian,  is  a  most  engaging 
youth ;  tall,  comely,  a  graceful  dancer,  a  tem- 
perament bubbling  over  with  natural  gayety, 
quick  and  dextrous  in  action,  fairly  effer- 
vescing with  spontaneous  humor,  this  youth 
seemed  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  fizz.  He 
is  so  good  to  look  at,  so  likable,  and  so  spon- 
taneous that  he  rests  you,  instead  of  wearing 
on  you,  for,  as  with  the  older  comedians,  poor 
dears,  one  never  detects  the  slightest  trace  of 
effort. 

They  have  a  good  comedienne,  also,  in  the 
charming  person  of  Mae  Phelps,  who  "joins 
with  Mr.  Langford  in  producing  a  fine  team. 
Like  him,  she  is  quick  and  unerring  in  her 
comedy ;  wholesome  and  likable,  too.  Neither 
Miss  Owen  nor  Miss  Phelps  are  beauties,  but 
both  are  plenteously  endowed  with  all  the 
symmetry  required  in  musical  comedy,  and 
Mae  Phelps  carries  her  smart  costumes  with 
considerable  dash.  This  comedienne  has  also 
a  light  soprano  of  sweet  tone,  but  it  has  a 
disappearing  tendency,  due,  perhaps,  to  not 
being  properly  placed.  However,  she  is  such 
an  engaging  presence  otherwise  that  we 
scarcely  notice  it,  so  indulgent  is  our  attitude 
to   this  breezy   purveyor  of  pleasure. 

John  Roberts,  the  tenor,  and  sustainer  of 
the  romantic  white-uniformed  hero '  role,  is 
unlucky  enough  to  have  disagreeable  notes  in 
a  voice  that  otherwise  promises  to  behave. 
Mr.  Roberts  lacks  somewhat  in  dramatic 
weight  and  presence,  but  he  is  young  and 
some  of  his  developing  time  is  still  ahead  of 
him. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  roles  well  sustained. 


among  them  Gus  Cohen  as  the  tall  and  busi- 
ness-like Oriental,  Arif  Bey,  and  more  par- 
ticularly clever  Clifford  Nelson,  who  gives  a 
deft  and  amusing  impersonation  of  Herr 
Knopf.  Paul  Veron,  the  basso,  looks  like  a 
truculent  Turk,  and  when  he  lets  out  his  vocal 
booms  seems  almost  alarming  enough  to 
frighten  his  youthful  bride  into  seeking  sanc- 
tuary in  a  strange  harem,  were  it  not  for  oc- 
casional lapses  into  disarming  mildness. 

The  harem  imbroglio,  by  the  way,  was  really 
possessed  of  some  dramatic  flavor,  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  curious  position  of 
feeling  a  passing  interest  in  what  was  really 
going  to  happen  to  the  duplex  wifehood  of 
Thaddeus  Hopper. 

However,  the  music  is  the  dominating  in- 
terest in  "Katinka,"  and  so  the  audience  felt 
it.  They  had  prepared  themselves  to  enjoy  it 
in  advance,  as  people  often  do  for  grand 
opera,  and  enjoy  it  they  did  with  all  their 
hearts.  The  harem  tangle,  a  motive  that  was 
treated  both  dramatically  and  humorously,  was 
an  interesting  interlude  in  the  perpetual  flow 
of  sweet  melodies,  and  was  proportionally  en- 
joyed by  the  audience,  which  in  performances 
of  this  order  are  always  youthful  either  in 
fact  or  through  temperament-  I  saw  lots  of 
middle-aged  baldheads  and  a  few  female  gray- 
heads  in  the  audience,  but  they  laughed,  and 
applauded,  and  encored,  and  hummed  the  airs 
with  the  same  whole-hearted  enjoyment  as 
their  juniors. 

"Katinka."  although  it  has  almost  the  usual 
contingent  of  girls,  is  not  a  girl  show,  the 
chorus  girls  having  been  selected  more  for 
vocal  reliability  than  looks.  There  are  half 
a  dozen  chorus  men  also,  but  they  do  not 
make  a  proportionately  good  showing  with  the 
girls.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
song  "I  want  to  marry  a  male  quartet,"  when 
the  four  singers  did  not  come  in  as  a  strong 
concerted  support  to  Mae  Phelps*  light-voiced 
warblings.  Nevertheless  this  number  was  the 
comedienne's  special  triumph,  for  in  it  she 
does  an  imitation  of  the  leader,  who  enters 
into  tne  game  with  gusto,  exaggerating  his 
gestures  and  offering  a  good  lead  for  Mae 
Phelps  to  follow.  The  attractive  comedienne 
threw  herself  into  the  fun  with  such  abandon 
that  she  completed  the  capture  of  an  au- 
dience that  was  already  pretty  well  won  over, 
and  the  act  won  many  encores. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  supply  of 
lively  dances,  and  a  pair  of  specialists,  Elea- 
nore  Vincent  and  Nicholas  Kovae  by  name, 
strengthened  this  part  of  the  entertainment  by 
the  skill  and  grace  of  their  dancing  feats. 


ant  glow  of  its  own  of  both  humor  and  senti- 
ment, and  a  plot  full  of  interest. 

And  then  there  is  another  pretty  little  star- 
light gleam  in  the  excellent  company  in  the 
shape  of  Miss  Le  Gallienne,  the  youthful 
daughter  of  the  well-known  poet.  Miss  Le 
Gallienne  is  fair,  slender,  a  true  blossom 
sprung  from  a  poetical  bough.  She  is  a  peach 
— no,  no  ! — peaches  are  chorus-girlish.  She  is 
a  lily;  but  best  of  all  she  is  a  real  girl,  with 
a  suggestion  of  reserves  of  rich  womanliness 
in  her  beautiful,  haunting  voice. 

One  of  the  two  collaborators  in  the  au- 
thorship of  the  play,  Miss  Harriet  Ford,  is  in 
San  ..  rancisco  engaged  in  directing  the  re- 
hearsals, for  although  "The  Happy  Stranger" 
has  had  several  successful  Eastern  runs,  the 
present  company  is  new  to  it-  But  it  consists 
of  excellent  players,  and  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  we  are  going  to  have  a  treat, 
for  plot  construction,  dialogue,  humor,  and 
sentiment,  judging  from  the  first-act  rehearsal, 
are  first  class.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  makes  all 
the  paper  used  for  its  daily  multigraph  work 
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CHANCES  AND  CHANGES. 

Here  is  another  outcome  of  the  war:  the 
Bracale  Opera  Company  will  not  have  its  sea- 
son at  the  Cort.  That,  of  course,  means  a 
picture-play  season  there  instead,  for  the  Bra- 
cale people  were  to  have  stayed  some  weeks. 
It  is  to  weep,  for  all  the  little  mosquito  and 
bigger  picture  play  houses  are  providing  us 
with  quite  as  much  of  the  film  plays  as  our 
health  requires.  However,  they  are  going  to 
give  us  a  real  play  at  the  Columbia ;  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to. 

"The  Happy  Stranger"  people  are  chortling 
with  joy  over  the  capture  of  William  Crane, 
who  has  an  admirable  role ;  one  which  will 
show  us  his  humor  and  that  fundamental  sin- 
cerity which  is  the  essence  of  his  art.  whether 
it  expresses  itself  in  a  mood  of  gayety  or 
gravity.  The  presence  of  this  fine  old  veteran 
will  light  up  a  play  which  has  already  a  pleas- 
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sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers'.  St  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  tbe  year. 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young  Boys 


Summer 
Camp.  July 
and   August 


Go 

Next  Sunday ! 

50%  Reduction  for  Round 
Trip  Tickets  via  Southern 
Pacific   Lines  in   California 

Between  Points  Where  the  One- 
Way  Fare  Ranges  from  50^  to  $5 

SUGGESTIONS: 
FROM 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO 

Sacramento $2.50 

Stockton $2.35 

San  Jose $1.25 

OU   Burning   Locomotives;    No   Cinders; 
No    Annoying    Smoke;     Steam    Heated 
S^t  rWi&SS.  Cars :    Automalic   Safety    Block    Signals 

~~~s>^>\  ASK  AGENT 

lines  i  Southern 

^sMW/oJ  Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the 
Apache  Trail  of  Arizona  " 


March  24.  1917. 


THE    ARGONAU T 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

William  H.  Crane  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

William  H.  Crane's  engagement  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  will  most  certainly  prove  one 
of  the  delightful  and  successful  affairs  of  the 
season.  lor  the  celebrated  actor  is  bringing 
a  splendid  comedy  entitled  '"The  Happy 
Stranger."  It  is  from  the  pens  of  Harvey 
D'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford,  authors  of  "The 
Dummy,"  ""The  Argyle  Case,"  and  "Polyga- 
my." 

Into  a  humorously  human  young-love  story 
of  the  impecunious  artist  and  the  slavey  of 
the  New  York  lodging-house,  against  a  back- 
ground of  greed  and  tyranny,  comes  the 
character  portrayed  by  Mr.  Crane,  with  its 
touch  of  supernatural.  Like  some  visitant 
from  afar  he  moves  through  the  story ;  but 
who  he  is,  the  man  who  plays  fate  in  this 
mystery  play,  is  part  of  the  suspense  and  sur- 
prise of  the  play. 

William  H.  Crane  is  surrounded  by  a  cast 
of  unusual  quality,  including  Eva  Le  Gal- 
lienne,  the  dainty  ingenue  :  William  T.  Clarke, 
the  comedian  of  many  successes:  Betty  Tracy, 
a  young  Eastern  actress  of  note;  Raymond 
Van  Sickle,  formerly  with  Rose  Stahl,  and 
Susan  Morgan  of  the  original  "Twin  Beds" 
company.  Matinees  are  announced  for 
Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


Last  Week  of  "Katinka"  at  the  Cort. 

"Katinka"  enters  upon  the  second  and  final 
week  of  its  engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
on   Sunday  night,   March  25th. 

The  big  song  hit  of  "Katinka"  is  "Rackety 
Coo,"  sung  by  Margaret  Owen,  the  dainty 
little  prima  donna  of  the  organization,  but 
'"Allah's  Holiday/'  "I  Want  to  Marry  a  Male 
Quartet."  "Katinka,"  and  other  favorite  num- 
bers run  a  close  race  for  popularity. 

The  three  acts  of  "Katinka"  are  laid  in 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Austria  respectively,  al- 
lowing opportunity  for  a  variety  of  colorful 
scenic  effects  which  have  been  completely 
grasped.  The  costuming  is  elaborate  and 
there  is  a  chorus  that  can  really  sing. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The    Orpheum    bill    for    next   week    will    be 
exceptionally  interesting,  enjoyable,  and  novel. 
Count   Ilya   Tolstoy,   son  of  the  great   Rus- 
sian novelist  and  moralist,  will  discuss  the  life 
and   work   of   his   father.    Count   Leo   Tolstoy, 
illustrating    his    words    by    slides    and    motion 
pictures.     He  will   speak   of  the   ancestors   of 
Tolstoy,  his  childhood,  youth,  military  service, 
marriage,  and  family  life ;  his  study  and  new 
i   conception    of   the    Gospel ;    his    manual    labor 
j  and  temptation  to  part  with  his  family  in  or- 
i   der  to  begin  a  life  in  accordance  with  what  he 
[  deemed   to   be   the   teachings    of    Christianity-. 
,   It    is    Count    Ilya's    desire    to    build    near    his 
;  father's   birthplace    a   home    for   aged   literary 
I  men    who    have   rendered  valuable    service   to 
humanity.     Ilya  Tolstoy,  who  is  now  fifty-five 
years    old,    has    written    a    number    of    short 
stories   that   have   met   with    great    success   in 
-  Russia.     He  also  acted  as  war  correspondent 
at  the    Galician   front.      Count   Ilya's   engage- 
ment is  most  positively   limited  to   one  week. 
George   Whiting  and   Sadie    Burt   will   offer 
an    enjoyable    entertainment    which    they    call 
"Songsayings." 

Lydia   Barry   will    sing    a   new   repertory   of 
i  songs    by    Junie    McCree.      Among    them    are 
"I'm  a  Widow  Again,"  "Twenty  Years  Ago," 
"Harry."     "The     Same     Old    Hat,"     "In     Bo- 
hemia,"  "On  the   Beach,"   "Mrs.    Cupid,"   and 
.  "A  Vaudeville   Dream." 

Linne's  Classic  Dancers,  featuring  Mile. 
'  Una,  assisted  by  a  corps  de  ballet,  will  ap- 
■  pear  in  a  series  of  classic  dances. 

"The   Cure,"  the  latest  comedy  of  John   B. 
Hymer,    will    be    presented    by    Ralph    Locke, 


GANZ-SPALDING 

Farewell  Joint  Piano-Violin  Recital 
COLUMBIA   THEATRE 

This  SUNDAY  AFT.  at  2:30 

Brahm's  violin  and  Piano  Sonata:  McDowell's 
"  Eroica  "  Piano  Sonata:  Suite  for  Violin  and 
Piano  by  Snaldingand  Solo  Numbers. 

Tickets  $2  00.  SI .50.  $1  00.  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s.  Kohler  &  Chase's  and  Columbia  Theatre. 

ELENA 

Gerhard  t 

Matchless  Interpreter  of  Song 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFTS.,  APR.  8-15 

Prices— Bos  Seats  82.50;  Orchestra  $2.00,  $1.50: 
Balcony  $1.50.  $1,00:  Gallery  £1.00. 

MAIL.  ORDERS  Now  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 
care  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

Ticket  Offices  open  Wednesday,  April  4.  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  ^  Co.'s,  Kohler  a:  Chase's,  and  Theatre. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY 

of  San  FraneiscO 
Ballroom     St.   Francis    Hotel 
Next  TUESDAY  AFT.  at  3:15 

Schubert  Quartet.  Reger  Serenade,  and  Doh 
nanyi  Quintet. 

Admi&siou  $1,00:  Reserved  Seats  SI. -50  at  above 
Offices.    Steinway  Piano  at  above  Concerts. 

Coming -NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  OR. 
CHESTRA  and  ZIMBALIST.  Violin  Solout. 


Ida  Stanhope,  and  an  excellent  supporting 
company.  "The  Cure"  tells  the  story  of  a 
prominent  physician  who  brings  his  unreason- 
ably jealous  wife  to  her  senses. 

Irving  XewhoiY  and  Dode  Phelps  pre  an 
exceedingly  popular  vaudeville  team,  who 
sing  remarkably  well. 

Clara  Morton  will  be  included  in  this  great 
new  bill. 

An  attraction  of  great  importance  which 
merits  particular  notice  is  Wellington  Cross 
and  Lois  Josephine,  who  are  singing  new 
numbers  and  presenting  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gramme of  dances.  They  are  one  of  the  most 
admired  comedy  singing  and  dancing  teams  in 
vaudeville.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Frank  Fogarty.  many  times  a  visitor  to  San 
Francisco  via  the  Orpheum  Circuit,  returns 
next  week  heading  the  new  bill  at  the  Pan- 
tages Theatre,  starting  Sunday  matinee. 
Fogarty  is  known  as  the  "Dublin  Minstrel," 
and  describes  his  act  as  composed  of  "ob- 
servation, folk  lore,  and  humor  of  Ireland." 
His  act  is  always  a  hit  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  its  kind  to  be  seen  here. 

The  Six  Berlo  Girls  offer  a  novel  diving 
act.  A  specially  constructed  tank  and  stage 
setting  is  used  to  make  the  act  picturesque 
and  spectacular. 

Master  Paul  presents  his  Mystic  bird,  a 
canary  with  extraordinary  intelligence,  which 
at  the  bidding  of  his  trainer  imitates  various 
bird  calls  and  whistles  tunes  to  violin  accom- 
paniment. 

Grace  Edmond  is  a  very  pretty  and  likable 
young  woman  singing  in  an  original  manner. 

Mack  and  Yelmar  present  an  amusing  and 
entertaining  sketch.  Mack,  as  a  genial 
"souse,"  sings,  while  Velmar  plays  the  piano 
and   displays   some   attractive   gowns. 

Dix  and  Dixie  present  a  versatile  act  with 
some   novelty   features. 

California  Tilsley  and  her  baby  roses  offer 
a  spectacular  dancing  act,  and  "The  Secret 
Kingdom,"  chapter  6,  completes  what  should 
prove  to  be  a  very  entertaining  bill. 


Ice  Skating  at  the  Winter  Garden. 
Real  enjoyment  coupled  with  the  best  of 
all  exercise  is  the  delight  of  those  who  have 
taken  up  the  sport  of  ice  skating  at  the  Win- 
ter Garden,  Sutter  and  Pierce  Streets.  Here 
three  times  daily,  mornings,  afternoons,  and 
evenings,  can  be  seen  hundreds  of  San 
Franciscans  who  have  acquired  knowledge  of 
this  delightful  pastime. 


voice  has  a  unique  and  flawless  beauty.  Its 
tones  are  as  soft  and  rich  to  the  ear  as  the 
pile  of  velvet  is  to  the  touch." 

Assisted  by  the  eminent  accompanist, 
Walter  Golde.  Miss  Gerhardt  will  appear  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  Sth,  offering  a  programme  of  works  by 
Schubert,  Wolff,  Strauss,  and  other  masters 
of  the  art  of  lieder  composition,  besides  a 
group  of  the  old  English  classics. 

Her  farewell  concert  with  an  entire  change 
of  programme  is  announced  for  Sunday  after- 
noon,  April  15th. 

Mail  your  orders  now  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Prices  will  be  $1, 
$1.50,  and  $2.  Word  books  will  be  dis- 
tributed  gratis   at   each  concert. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Music-lovers  must  lament  that  the  forth- 
coming "Pop"  concert  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  to  be  given  at  the  Cort 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  25th,  will  be  the 
last  event  of  this  series. 

The  distinguished  American  pianist,  Arthur 
Shattuck,  will  be  the  soloist  next  Sunday  after- 
noon, therein  making  his  first  appearance  in 
San  Francisco.  Considerable  interest  attaches 
to  his  playing,  for  Mr.  Shattuck's  reputation 
as  a  master  of  the  keyboard  is  an  international 
one. 

Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  in  B  flat  minor 
will  be  played  by  Mr.  Shattuck.  The  entire 
programme,  in  fact,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
works  of  the  great  Russian  composer,  in  re- 
sponse to  numerous  requests  that  have  come 
to  Conductor  Hertz  urging  an  all-Tschaikow- 
sfcy  concert. 

The  purely  orchestral  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  the  stirring  and  dramatic  over- 
ture. "The  Year  1812,"  and  the  Sixth  Sym- 
phony in  B  minor,  generally  called  the  "Pa- 
thetic." 

The  twelfth  and  last  pair  of  regular  sympho- 
nies is  announced  for  Friday,  March  30th,  and 
Sunday,  April  1st,  the  first  concert  being  given 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  is  customary, 
but  the  Sunday  concert  at  .11  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Conductor  Hertz  has  arranged  the  following 
admirable  programme  for  the  farewell  events  : 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Tasso,"  Liszt ;  Scherzo, 
"Sorcerer's  Apprentice,"  Dukas ;  Symphony 
Xo.  5,  C  minor,  Beethoven. 


The  Strand  Theatre  to  Open  Sunday. 
After  a  continuous  run  of  vaudeville  for 
many  years  the  Empress  Theatre  is  dark  this 
week  during  alterations  which  are  being  made 
to  adapt  the  playhouse  to  the  exclusive 
presentation  of  motion  pictures.  The  theatre 
will  reopen  Sunday  as  the  Strand  with  a 
picturization  of  Eleanor  Gates'  story.  "A  Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl,"  with  Mary  Pickford  in  the 
leading  role.  Sid  Grauman,  owner  and  man- 
ager of  the  Empress,  will  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  new  Strand.  The  theatre  is  being  com- 
pletely carpeted,  refitted,  redecorated,  and  re- 
furnished. Comfortable  loge  chairs  have  been 
placed  in  both  the  balcony  and  orchestra  sec- 
tions. An  orchestra  of  eighteen  pieces  and  a 
huge  Hope-Jones  pipe  organ  will  provide  mu- 
sical interpretation  for  each  picture.  Prices 
in  the  new  Strand  will  range  from  15  to  30 
cents.  

Programme  Change  for  the  Ganz-Spaldiog  Concert. 
The  programme  for  the  final  concert  by  the 
joint  stars,  Rudolph  Ganz  and  Albert  Spalding, 
scheduled  for  this  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
25th,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  at  2:30,  has 
been  slightly  changed,  and  in  many  ways  it 
will  be  a  quite  exceptionally  interesting  offer- 
ing. 

The  programme  will  open  with  Edward  Mac- 
Do  well's  famous  "Sonata  Eroica,"  probably 
the  greatest  work  for  the  piano  ever  written 
by  an  American.  Mr.  Ganz  has  met  with 
overwhelming  success  wherever  he  has  played 
this  work.  This  will  be  followed  by  an 
original  "Suite"  for  violin  and  piano  by  Mr. 
Spalding,  in  which  he  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Andre  Benoist  at  the  piano.  Then 
Mr.  Ganz  will  play  five  Debussy  gems  and  Mr. 
Spalding  will  offer  four  violin  solos. 

The  programme  will  be  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  exquisite  "Sonata"  for  piano  and 
violin  in  D  minor  by  Brahms. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &.  Chase's,  and  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  

The  Elena  Gerhardt  Concerts. 
Our  singing  teachers,  students,  and  all 
lovers  of  the  vocal  art  are  on  the  qui  vive 
for  the  first  concerts  to  be  given  on  this 
Coast  by  Elena  Gerhardt.  Miss  Gerhardt  is 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  artists.  In  speak- 
ing of  her  the  famous  critic.  Philip  Hale,  says: 
"It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  date  to  dwell 
upon  the  clear  beauty  of  her  tones,  the  charm 
of  her  legato,  her  mastery  of  breath  and  ex- 
quisite phrasing,  the  eloquence  of  her  diction." 
.And  his  confrere,  H.  T.  Parker,  writes  :     "Her 


phia  with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, her  concerts  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
elsewhere,  have  been  one  continuous  triumph. 
Everywhere  critics  were  a  unit  in  praising  her 
beautiful  voice  and  her  pleasing  personality. 
Seats  for  the  concert  will  be  on  sale  next 
Monday  mornini,',  March  26th.  at  the  box- 
offices  of  the  Columbia  Theatre,  Kohler  & 
Ciiase,  and  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Mail  orders 
accompanied  by  checks  are  now  being  re- 
ceived by  Frank  W.  Healy,  906  Kohler  & 
Chase  Building,  and  will  be  filled  in  the  or- 
der of  their  receipt  and  as  near  the  desired 
locations  as  possible. 


"Daddy  Long-Legs,"  Henry  Miller's  famous 
production,  is  to  follow  William  H.  Crane  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre.  Cyril  Maude  in 
"Grumpy"  and  John  Drew  in  "Major  Pen- 
dennis"  are  also  announced. 

"Do  you  believe  in  dreams?"  "Not  since 
I  married  one." — Dallas  News. 


Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Francisco. 

The  final  concert  for  this  season  by  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Francisco 
will  be  given  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  this  coming  Tuesday  after- 
noon, March  27th,  at  3:15. 

An  exceptionally  attractive  programme  has 
been  arranged  for  the  event.  Mr.  L.  Rovin- 
sky,  viola  player,  will  be  the  assisting  artist. 
The  opening  number  will  be  the  charming 
"Quartet"  in  A  minor,  for  strings,  by  Schu- 
bert, This  will  he  followed  by  Max  Reger's 
"Serenade,"  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  and 
Dohnanyi's  brilliant  "Quintet,"  for  piano  and 
strings,  will  bring  the  season  to  a  close. 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  the  usual  music 
stores  and  on  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis.  

New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Edward  Elgar's  symphonic  poem,  "Polonia," 
in  which  he  utilizes  the  Polish  national  air 
and  some  of  the  themes  from  Paderew  ski's 
opera,  "Manru,"  has  been  the  success  of  this 
year's  orchestral  concerts  both  in  Europe  and 
this  country.  Sympathy  with  the  people  of 
Poland  plays  perhaps  some  part  in  its  suc- 
cess, but  the  work  itself  is  said  to  be  a  gen- 
uine inspiration  of  truly  national  melody. 
"Polonia"  is  absolutely  Polish  in  character. 

Manager  Greenbaum  promises  that  we  shall 
hear  this  work  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the 
Xew  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  is 
scheduled  for  three  concerts  here  on  the  after- 
noons of  April  19th,  20th,  and  22d. 

Zimbalist,  the  Russian  master,  will  be  the 
special  violin  soloist  at  each  of  these  concerts. 

Maude  Fay  to  Be  Heard  at  the  Columbia. 

Maude  Fay,  the  California  girl  who  in  turn 
has  been  leading  dramatic  soprano  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  Munich.  Co  vent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York,  will  be  heard  in  recital  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  Sunday  afternoon,  April 
1st,  at  2:30  sharp,  under  the  local  direction 
of  Frank  W.   Healy. 

Those  friends  of  Miss  Fay  who  heard  the 
handsome  San  Franciscan  when  she  was  con- 
quering in  opera  at  Munich  and  who  felt  that 
the  Fay  voice  as  heard  on.  the  uccasion  of  her 
last  visit  to  San  Francisco  was  not  at  its  best, 
v,  ill  be  pleased  to  learn  that  her  last  winter's 
indisposition,  which  caused  the  canceling  of  so 
many  lucrative  engagements  and  which  re- 
sulted in  a  serious  but  successful  operation, 
has  been  quite  overcome  and  that  her  glorious 
voice  has  perfectly  regained  its  fulness  and 
its  beauty. 

During  the  past  year  Mis>  Fay  has  confined 
herself  almost  entirely  to  studying  Italian 
repertory  with  Signora  Yaleri. 

Miss    Fay's   recent    appearance    in    Philadel- 


SYMphoHY 

ORCHESTRA 

AlfredHertz Conductor. 

last "pop" concert 

ARTHUR    SHATTUCK,    Soloist. 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAV,  MARCH  25.  at  2:30  Sharp 

ALL-TSCHAIKOWSKY    PROGRAMME: 

Symphony  Xo.  6,  B  minor   ("Pathetic") 

Concerto  for  Piano.  E  flat  minor,  Mr.  Shattuck 

Overture,   "The  Year    1812" 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at  Cort 
Theatre  concert  day. 

Next — Last  Pair  Symphonies,  Friday.  March 
30,  at  o  p.  m.,  and  Sunday  morning.  April  1, 
at  11  o'clock. 


O 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

"W1U  Berne.  Slocbu  ud  PowdJ 


Week  Beginning  Thia  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

COUNT  ILYA  TOLSTOY 

Son  of  the  Great  Russian  Novelist  and  Mor- 
alist. Will  Show  Slides  and  Motion  Pictures, 
Together  with  Explanatory  Talk  Regarding  His 
Father's  Life;  GEORGE  WHITIXG  and 
SADIE  BURT.  "Songsayings";  LYDIA 
CARRY.  Lyrical  Raconteur;  LIXXE'S 
CLASSIC  DAXCERS,  Featuring  Mile.  Una; 
"THE  CURE."  with  Ralph  Locke  and  Ida  Stan- 
hope; IRYIXG  XEWHOFF  and  DODE 
PHELPS,  Somewhat  Different  Singers; 
CLARA  MORTOX  in  a  Musical  Diversion; 
WELLIXGTOX  CROSS  and  LOIS  JOSE- 
PHIXE.  the  American  Musical-Comedy  Fa- 
vorites. 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^"^ 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Two  Weeks — Beginning  Mon.  Night,  March  26 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

WM.  H.  CRANE 

In    the    New    Comedy 

"  The  Happy  Stranger  " 

By  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford 
Authors  of    "The    Argyle    Case,"    "Polygamy," 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and  Last  Week  Starts  Sun.  eve.,  March  25 

ARTHUR   HAMMERSTEINS 

Lilting.    Sparkling,    Tinkling 

"KATINKA" 

A    Musical   Play   of    Infinite   Charm 

By  Hauerbach  and  Frim! 

Authors    of    "High    Jinks"    and    "The    Firefly* 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;   Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 

BEST  SEATS  $1.00  WED.  MAT. 
Com.    Sun.    mat.,    April    1 — "20,000    Leagues 
Under  the  Sea."  the  Wonder  Film. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


FRANK  FOGARTY 
"The  Dublin  Minstrel" 


DIX  and  DIXIE:  GRACE  EDMOND:  MACK 
and  VELMAR:  "THE  SECRET  KINGDOM." 
Chapter  6;  CALIFORNIA  TILSLEY  and 
Her    Baby    Roses. 

SIX— BERLO  GIRLS— SIX 

Extra    Added    Feature 
THE  MYSTIC  BIRD 


WINTERgGARDEN 

America's  Largest  and  Finest 

If>  T?     D  I  M  V    Sutter  and  Pierce  Sts. 
\s  H     IN.  1  IN  IV    Thone  West  363 
GENERAL    ADMISSION    25    CENTS 

LEARX   TO   SKATE  NOW 
The  Ice  Is  Fine 
Instructions   per   half-hour. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  man  who 
has  benefited  the  human  race  should  not  say 
so.  Certainly  he  will  get  no  applause  unless 
he  does  say  so.  He  may  not  get  any  ap- 
plause anyway.  Virtue  may  he  its  own  re- 
ward, with  a  few  brickbats  as  makeweight. 
But  just  as  it  is  true  that  "those  what  has 
diamonds  mostly  wears  'em,"  so  we  may  as- 
sume that  our  truly  great  and  wise  men  will 
continue  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  get  their 
pictures  in  the  newspapers  and  their  names 
engraved  upon  stone.  For  unless  a  man  says 
tnat  he  is  great,  how  is  the  world  to  know  it? 
Therefore  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise 
for  that  eminent  corset-maker  who  occupies 
two  full  advertising  pages  in  one  of  our  most 
expensive  monthly  magazines.  There  is  no 
need  to  mention  his  name,  because  it  is  a 
household  word  and  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
and  prayers  of  innumerable  women.  It  is  as 
familiar"  as  the  "32  varieties,"  or  as  that 
quaint  and  much-pictured  device  that  holds 
our  embarrassed  attention  in  the  street-car, 
like  the  glittering  eye  of  the  Ancient  Manner, 
and  that  can  be  washed  indefinitely. 

Corsets,  says  this  great  man,  had  to  be 
changed.  With  the  whole  world  on  the  march 
toward  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true, 
why  not  corsets?  The  tallow  candle  gave 
way  to  gas,  and  gas  to  electricity.  Would 
vou  go  back  to  the  tallow  candle  ?  You  would 
not.  Would  you  now  be  willing  to  buy  a 
corset  by  size  number?  The  question  is  asked 
triumphantly  as  though  the  answer  were  a 
foregone  conclusion.  But  mere  man — poor, 
ignorant  beast — hesitates.  He  thinks  it  not  a 
bad  plan  to  buy  garments  by  size.  He  can 
hardly  conceive  of  any  other  way  to  buy  them. 
After  he  has  duly  pondered  over  the  pattern 
of  his  new  shirts  he  has  practically  nothing 
more  to  do  than  say  "16"  or  "17."  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  his  tribulations  are  over. 
He  buys  his  pretty  little  undies  with  an  even 
less  attention  to  details.  The  appraising  shop- 
man will  silently  classify  him  as  a  small,  a 
medium,  or  a  stout,  and  the  parcel  will  be- 
placed  in  his  hand  with  a  breathless  rapidity. 
But  women  seem  wholly  to  reverse  this 
process.  Men  buy  their  garments  to  tit  their 
unpleasant  bodies.  Women  change  their 
bodies  to  fit  their  garments.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  abysses  between  the  sexes,  an  abyss 
that  is  probably  unbridgeable. 

And  so  we  may  leave  for  further  considera- 
tion the  question  whether  women  did  or  did 
not  reform  when  they  ceased  to  buy  their 
corsets  by  size.  But  as  we  wend  our  way 
down  the  columns  of  this  fascinating  adver- 
tisement we  find  presently  that  we  are  upon 
firmer  ground.  Corsets,  as  we  have  all  agreed, 
had  to  be  changed.  In  the  words  of  this 
great  reformer,  "progress  and  a  great  govern- 
ing principle  simply  arrived  at  corsets  and 
the  work  began." 

The  first  step  was  to  introduce  front  lacing. 
This  man  did  it.  He  says  so  himself. 
Women,  left  to  their  own  devices,  had  ar- 
ranged to  lace  their  corsets  behind.  That  is 
just  what  they  would  do.  It  was  the  most  in- 
accessible, the  most  impossible,  site  they  could 
find.  "Would  man,"  says  the  advertisement, 
"button  his  coat  in  the  back,  or  lace  his  shoe 
from  behind?"  He  would  not.  But  women 
would.  Both.  Only  last  week  we  saw  a 
woman  with  her  shoes  laced  behind.  The 
corset  laced  in  front,  continues  the  advertise- 
ment, provides  for  "adjustment  in  front  and 
support  for  the  back."  It  is  delicately  worded, 
but  we  can  never  understand  why  women's 
backs  must  be  supported.  And  then  we  are 
told  "one  wonders  how  women  managed  with- 
o'ut  the  amazing  convenience  of  front  lacing." 
Well,  married  women  managed  all  right,  and 
for  the  unmarried  there  was  always  a  neigh- 
bor or  the  janitor.  Even  the  policeman  at 
the  corner  has  been  known  to  lend  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  and  to  exert  the  pressure  of 
authority.  But  the  back-lacing  corset  has  dis- 
appeared. One  more  task  has  been  wrenched 
from  the  hands  of  tyrant  man.  No  longer 
need  he  grasp  the  compressive  tackle  and 
wait  for  the  signal  of  the  exhaled  breath. 
With  the  mechanism  in  front,  women  can 
now  gather  in  their  own  slack.  The  reformed 
corset  has  helped  measurably  toward  feminine 
emancipation. 

Hitherto,  says  this  gifted  innovator,  there 
had  been  only  one  ideal  feminine  figure.  Now 
there  are  nine.  He  invented  the  other  eight. 
Beneficent  nature  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  They  owe  nothing  to  eugenism  nor  to 
those  processes  of  scientific  mating  which 
promise  to  make  us  all  as  beautiful  as  the  angels 
and  as  stalwart  as  guardsmen,  not  to  mention 
our  morals.  Eugenism,  after  all,  is  distress- 
ingly" deliberate,  and  we  are  not  yet  quite 
willing  to  have  our  husbands  a::d  our  wives 
selected  for  us  by  the  board  of  health  or  the 
supervisors.  But  the  corset-maker  can  do  it 
for  us  while  we  wait.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  select  the  particular  ideal  that  we  favor 
tV  m  the  nine  that  are  offered  to  us,  and 
then  to  retire  into  one  of  those  mysterious 
curtained  boxes  that  we  see  through  the  glass 
'  or  of  the  corset  shop.  Main  strength,  elas- 
rcity,  fortitude,  and  patience  will  do  the  rest. 
Certainly  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  bene- 
factor who  made  these  things  possible  should 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  or  refrain  from 


a  publicity  that  can  so  easily  be  purchased  at 
$10  an  inch. 

Elizabeth  Solomon,  writing  in  the  New- 
York  Vanity  Fair,  has  a  word  of  praise  for 
free  verse.  She  says  that  life  and  death, 
sleep  and  awakening,  love  and  divorce  can  be 
more  adequately  pictured  in  this  form  of 
literature  than  in  any  other,  because  cata- 
clysms only  become  vocal  in  a  somewhat  stac- 
cato manner.  And  as  an  example  she  gives 
us   the   following   stanzas   entitled   "A    Kiss'  : 

Listen! 

For  I  can't  say  it  above  a  whisper, 

So  please  listen — 

****** 

I  knew  you  were  going  to  kiss  me. 
I  knew  it  weeks  ago, 
Sooner  or  later, 
Some   day,    some   hour, 
You'd  kiss  me — 


Glorious  ultimate: 

But  listen, 

At  least  look  attentive ! 

Isn't   it   funny,   I    knew    it   so  well. 

Knew  that  you  were — going  to  kiss  me? 


And  I  wundered  when?     How  and  where? 
And  you  really  hear  every  word  that  I  say 
Tho'  you  feci  as  far-away  as  you  look — 
Fee!  smothered  in   roses  and  rubies. 
Just  listen — 


X  i  rvana '. 

Listen,   and  tell  me. 

Is   it  because   you  are  you 

Or   because    I    am    I, 

Or  because  you  lass  every  girl  that  you  know? 

None  of  these  reasons  you  acknowledge? 


And    it's   all   just  because — 

I  knew  you   were  going  to    kiss  me- 

And    you    did — 


Again and   again ! 

Our  unanimous  vote  is  for  the   free  verse. 
Long  may  it  wave. 


In  a  trial  in  Austria  to  decide  in  how  short 
a  space  of  time  living  trees  could  be  con- 
verted into  newspapers,  at  7:35  in  the  morn- 
ing three  trees  were  cut  down ;  at  9 :34  the 
wood,  having  been  stripped  of  the  bark,  cut 
up,  and  converted  into  pulp,  became  paper, 
and  passed  from  the  factory  to  the  press, 
whence  the  first  printed  and  folded  copy  was 
issued  at  10  o'clock.  So  that  in  145  minutes 
the  trees  had  become  newspapers. 


The  most  recent  device  for  catching  fish  is 
described  as  nothing  more  than  an  application 
of  the  vacuum  cleaner  principle.  The  fish 
enter  a  funnel-shaped  net  under  the  boat  and 
are  drawn  up  to  a  container  tank  on  deck  by 
powerful   suction  pumps. 


H.  G.  Wells'  great  contemporary  novel,  "Mr. 
Britling  Sees  It  Through,"  was  translated  into 
Russian  under  the  title  of  "Mr.  Britling 
Drinks  the  Cup  to  the  Dregs." 


Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoroa,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B. C. 


Balfour.  Willlahsos  &  Co..  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson',  Balfoue  &  Co..  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  CommerciaJ  BIdg.  Higgins  BIdg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR 
and  PILING 


FOUR 


lines!    gateways 


To  the  East  from 


^£*  I  X^S      San  Francisco 


FEBST  IN  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


<< 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Ogden  IvOUte    —Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


« 


Shasta  Route    ^—Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


*  El  Pa.SO  Route    —Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and    Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

A  kindergarten  teacher  entering  a  street- 
car saw  a  gentleman  whose  face  seemed  fa- 
miliar and  she  said,  "Good-evening!"  He 
seemed  somewhat  surprised  and  she  soon 
realized  that  she  had  spoken  to  a  stranger. 
Much  confused,  she  explained:  "When  I  first 
saw  you  I  thought  you  were  the  father  of 
two    of    my    children." 


A  leading  milk  distributor  was  talking  to  a 
reporter  about  milk  prices.  "But  our  adver- 
saries' questions  are  not  fair,"  he  said.  "Our 
adversaries  are  like  the  cross-examining  law- 
yer. 'Is  it  true,'  this  lawyer  asked  a  witness, 
'that  you  were  the  only  sober  man  at  the  ban- 
quet ?*  'No,  of  course  not/  the  witness  an- 
swered indignantly.  'Who  was,  then?'  said 
the  lawyer." 


Ferdinand  de  Footlites  was  billed  for  a 
one-night  stand  at  Mallow-on-the-Marsh.  So 
he  sent  a  telegram  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
local  theatre:  "Will  hold  a  rehearsal  tomor- 
row night.  Have  stage  manager,  stage  car- 
penter, property  man,  assistant  electrician, 
and  all  other  stage  hands  there  without  fail." 
Within  a  few  hours  he  got  a  reply  from  the 
proprietor,  who  wired  back:  "He  will  be 
there."' 


Two  negroes  were  caught  in  a  terrific  thun- 
derstorm in  the  South  and  took  refuge  in  a 
barn,  but  before  they  could  enter  they  were 
completely  drenched.  The  thunder  crashed 
and  pealed  between  flashes  of  lightning  and 
blinding  dashes  of  rain.  One  of  the  darkies 
thought  maybe  a  little  strong  language  would 
ease  his  mind,  but  his  companion  remon- 
strated with  him.  "Look  heah,  yo'  Charles 
Richard — yo'  quit  yo'  cussin".  Don't  yo'  know 
dat  Gawd's  got  yo'  completely  in  his  power 
jest  now  ';" 

In  a  church  in  Ohio  the  minister  gave  out 
the  hymn,  "I  Love  to  Steal  Away,"  etc.  The 
regular  leader  of  the  choir  being  absent,  the 
duty  devolved  upon  a  young  fellow  of  a  timid 
nature.  He  commenced,  "I  love  to  steal,"  and 
then  broke  down.  Raising  his  voice  a  little 
higher,  he  then  sang,  "I  love  to  steal."  At 
length,  after  a  desperate  cough,  he  made  a 
final  demonstration,  and  roared  out,  "I  love 
to  steal."  The  effort  was  too  much.  Every 
one  but  the  parson  was  laughing.  He  rose, 
and  with  the  utmost  gravity,  said:  "Seeing 
our  brother's  propensities,  let  us  pray." 


Matt  W.  Ransom,  once  senator  from  North 
Carolina,  made  politeness  a  point  of  con- 
science. One  day  he  saw  the  very  worst  bore 
of  his  acquaintance,  and,  with  a  short  "Howdy- 
do  ?"  brushed  swiftly  past.  The  bore,  evi- 
dently hurt,  proceeded  sadly.  Ransom's  con- 
science smote  him.  After  ten  steps  he  turned, 
and  with  a  pleasant  smile  called  back : 
PEood-by,  Simpkins !  I've  been  thinking  a 
mighty  heap  about  you  lately,  Simpkins !" 
The  bore's  face  relaxed.  "Ah!"  said  he,  re- 
turning. Ransom  waved  him  back  wildly,  cry- 
ing, "I've  been  thinking  a  mighty  heap  about 
you  lately,  Simpkins;  but  don't  come  back, 
Simpkins;   don't  come  back." 


!  One  of  the  recruiting  canvassers  in  an  Eng- 
j  lish  provincial  town  was  a  well-known  magis- 
trate. In  most  cases  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  promises  he  wished,  but  at  last  he 
;  knocked  at  one  cottage  door  which  was 
Ugpened  to  him  by  a  sturdy  son  of  the  soil. 
Hfy  man,"  said  the  magistrate,  in  his  most 
[persuasive  tones,  "are  you  willing  to  fight  for 
[your  king  and  country?"  "No,  I  beant,  sir," 
I  was  the  prompt  reply.  "An'  I  be  surprised 
jat  you  askin'  me  for  to  do  it.  Two  years  ago 
;Come  next  month  you  yourself  fined  I  twenty 
t  shillings  for  fighting  wi*  Bill  Smith,  and  you 
said  it  wor  wicked  to  fight,  an'  I  promised 
iyou  as  I  wouldn't  repeat  the  offense,  an'  alius 
(kept  my  word." 


J     One     of     the    new     baronets,     Sir     Charles 
i Mathews,   is   said   to   be   the    only   member   of 
ithe   English   bar   who   ever   managed   to   draw 
[tears    from   the   judge   before    whom    he    was 
{pleading.      His    old    rival    in    many    criminal 
(cases,   Mr.    C.   F.    Gill,   K.   C,   never   achieved 
this    feat,    although   a   supreme   master   of  the 
aarrowing  methods  formerly  followed  by  coun- 
sel.     Mr.    Gill   was    once   called   upon   by   the 
judge    at    Lewes   Assizes    to    defend    a    navvy 
charged     with    killing    his    wife.      "His    elo- 
luence,"  relates  an  eye-witness,  "had  such  an 
iffect  upon  the  jury  that  seven  of  them  burst 
nto    tears.      At     this     moment    the    prisoner 
nudged    a    warder    sitting    by    him    and    said, 
Who's  that  bloke?'     'Why,'  said  the  warder, 
he's    the    finest    mouthpiece    on    the    circuit ; 
you're  very  lucky  to  have  got  him.'     'Dismal 
ieggar!'  said  the  prisoner." 


Tom  Moore,  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a 
Dublin  grocer.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  ban- 
luet,  he  had  made  some  brilliant  witticisms. 
A.  snob,  thinking  to  humiliate  him,  leaned  over 


the  table  to  the  poet  and  quite  audibly  said, 
in  a  drawling  tone:  "Pway,  sir,  wasn't  your 
father  a  grossah  ?"  Moore  smilingly  replied 
that  he  was.  "Then,  pway,"  continued  the 
snob,  "why  didn't  he  make  a  grossah  of 
you?"  Moore  quite  affably  retorted,  "Wasn't 
your  father  a  gentleman?"  "Of  course  he 
was,"  was  the  rejoined.  "Then  why,"  queried 
Moore,  "didn't  he  make  a  gentleman  of  you?" 


A  middle-aged  Irishman  had  been  a  hod- 
carrier  all  his  life.  An  acquaintance  happened 
to  see  him  carrying  mortar  up  a  ladder  to  a 
Swede  mason,  who  had  started  as  a  hod- 
carrier  and  had  worked  up.  "It's  a  funny 
thing  to  me,  Terence,"  said  the  acquaintance, 
"that  you  have  remained  a  hod-carrier  all  this 
time  while  that  young  Swede  has  become  a 
mason.  Your  places  ought  to  be  changed. 
He  should  be  carrying  the  mortar  to  you." 
"Is  that  so?"  asked  Terence  with  some  as- 
perity. "I'll  have  ye  undherstand  that  I  am 
fifty-foive  years  iv  a-age  an'  I  niver  took 
annything  from  a  Swede  yet." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Columbia's  Plea. 
"Kaiser,  may  I  go  out  to  sea?" 

"Yes,   my  darling  daughter. 
Paint   your   flag   on   the   stern   of   your    ship. 
But  don't  go  near  the  water." 

— New   York   World. 


"  Forbidden." 
"Es  ist  Strcngstens  Untersagt." 
A  Yankee  in  Deutschland  declared: 
"I  know  a  fine  fraulein  here; 
Of  the  Bangor  girls  she's  the  peer. 
I'll  wed  her  at  once,"  he  declared. 
"Oh,   no,"   said  the  Polizei. 
Said  the  Yankee,   "Why?" 
"You  can  not  at  once  be  wed 
It   is   strengthily   underpaid; 
You  first  must  be  measured  and  weighed  and  then 
Tell  where  you  were  born  and  why  and  when." 

Then  the  Yankee  in  Deutschland  declared: 
"Well,  instead  we  shall  go  on  a  spin 
Through  the  beautiful  streets  of  Berlin 
On  our   'bike,'  "  the  Yankee   declared. 
"Oh,   no,"   said   the  Polizei. 
Said  the  Yankee,   "Why?"  - 

"You  can  not  go  cycling  instead 
It  is  strengthily  undersaid; 
You  first  must  be  measured  and  weighed,  and  then 
Tell  where  you  would  wheel  and  why  and  when." 

Then  the  Yankee  in  Deutschland  declared: 
"Never  mind,  we  will  go  to  the  play, 
Your  pretty  new  hat  to  display. 
It-  is  worth  it,"  the  Yankee  declared. 
"Oh,   no,"  said  the  Polizei. 
Said    the   Yankee,    "Why?" 
"We  object  to  the  hat  on  your  head, 
It  is  strengthily  undersaid; 
It  must  first  be  measured  and  weighed   and  then, 
Tell   where  it  was  made,   and  why  and  when." 

Then  the  Yankee  in  Deutschland  declared: 
"If  one  must  forever  be  worried 
Like  this  he  had  better  be  buried 
And  be  done  with  it,"  he  declared. 
"Oh,    no,"   said  the  Polizei. 
Said  the  Yankee,   "Why?" 
"If  you  do  we  will  break  your  head, 
For  it's  strengthily  undersaid; 
You  must  first  be  measured  and  weighed  and  then 
Tell   why  you   were   born  at  all,   and  when, 
And   promise   never  to    do   it   again." 

Said  the  Yankee,  "Which?"  and  "Why?" 
"Both,"  answered  the  Polizei. 

— Richard   Watson   Gilder. 
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THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Caoital $  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,934.091.09 

Deposits 55.501.fc-9.40 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  186S       Commercial 

526   California  St.*  San   Francisco,    Col. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Su  Frueuoi 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Balght  and  BelTedere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633 ,7:>^.;U 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  ContinKent  Funds ^.i'SAA'.'-i-^ 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,m5.:js 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
=HIMITED= 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will   furnish  rates  on  request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  Associated  Savings  Backs  of  San  Francisco  i 

DECEMBER  30/1916 
Toted  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


ARTHUR  LEGAUET.  President 

LEON  B0CQUERAZ 

1st  Vice-President 

J.  H.  DUPAS 

2nd  Vice-President  and  Cashier 

A.  BOUSQUET,  Secretary 
M.TANRON,  Assistant  Cashier 
P.  L.  WOLF.  Assistant  Cashier 

Interest  on  Smogs  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


"Travel  (iJithouilrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &   SON 

689  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Keamy35l2 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.  m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.m. 

Dining  Cars        Observation  Cars 
Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 
Electric  Lights         Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Always  on  Time 

Means  a  good  deal  for  a  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  claim  for  its  schedule  of  pas- 
senger trains. 

The  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  Electric  line  has 
established  the  record  of  keeping  9S'*- 
of  its  trains  on  time. 
Seven  trains  are  operated  each  way 
daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento making  connections  w  i  t  h 
Northern  Electric  Ry.  for  Sacramento 
Valley  points. 

FAST,  SAf  E,  CONVENIENT  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  2339  KEY  ROUTE  FERRY 


Argonaut    subscribers    may    have   the  paper 
sent    regularly   to   their   out-of-town    address 
during    the    vacation    season    prompt  ]v 
request. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Marybelle  Gwin  Follis 
and  -Mr.  Kenneth  Raleigh  Kingsbury  was  sol- 
emnized last  Wednesday  at  the  home  of  the  bride  s 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin.  on  Pacific 
Avenue.  Dean  J.  Wilmer  Gresbam  read  the  mar- 
riage service.  Neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  was 
attended.  Mrs.  Kingsbury  is  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Stanford  Gwin  and  of  Mr.  William  Gwin,  Jr. 
Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kingsbury  will  reside  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Katherine  Solomons  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Lilienthal  was  solemnized  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  bride's  home  on  Laguna  Street.  The 
bride's  only  attendants  were  her  sisters,  the 
.Misses  Marion  and  Edith  Solomons.  Mr.  Benja- 
min Lilienthal  was  the  best  man.  Rev.  Martin 
A.  Meyer  officiated.  Mrs.  Lilienthal  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Solomons.  Mr. 
Lilienthal  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal. 
Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  marriage 
were  Mrs.  Sophie  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Bertha  Lilien- 
thal, Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Levison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adolph  Mack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Lilienthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meyer  Jaffa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gerstle, 
Miss  Victoria  Lilienthal,  Miss  Selina  Solomons, 
Mr.  Theo  Solomons,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Lilienthal. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  gave  a  tea  Monday  at  her 
home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Jack  Neville. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Howard,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  and 
Mrs.    Corbett   Moody. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  were 
dinner  hosts  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in 
San  Mateo.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence 
Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant  Crockett,  Mr.  Richard  Ivers, 
and    Mr.    E.    W.   Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Monday,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
John  Hartigan,  Mrs.  Harold  Casey,  Mrs.  Hubert 
Mee,  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  Miss  Linda  Bryan, 
and  Miss  Anna  Olney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Kirkham  Wright  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Thursday  at  her  home  on  Green  Street. 

Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  tea  Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Cliff  House. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Bacon  Schiller  of  Pittsburg.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  and  and  Mrs.  George  Garritt 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley. 

Lieutenant  James  Howell  and  Mrs.  Howell  gave 
an  informal  dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  home 
on  Lyon  Street. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rothschild  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William 
Henry  Pool. 

Mrs.  Max  Sloss  gave  a  bridge-tea  Monday  at  her 
apartments  on  Powell  Street. 

Captain  Edward  H.  Durrell  and  Mrs.  Durrell 
gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday  at  their  home  at 
Verba  Buena  in  compliment  to  Major-General  J. 
Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell,  their  guests  includ- 
ing Chaplain  Carroll  Q.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Wright, 
Mrs.    Ashton   Potter,    and    Miss  Laura   McKinstry. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wolff  gave  a  bridge-tea  last  Tues- 
day at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mr. 
James  J.  Van  Alen  of  Newport. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club.     Her  guests  were 
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Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear, 
Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving 
Scott,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer, 
and    Mrs.    William  H.   Taylor,   Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mills  Gayley  and  Miss  Mary  Gay- 
ley  gave  a  dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  their 
home    in    Berkeley. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Voung  gave  a  dinner-dance  last 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on  California 
Street. 

M  is.  George  H.  Howard  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre 
Schwerin,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hussey.  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge, 
Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney.  Mrs.  George  T.  Came- 
ron. Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Joseph 
D.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart. 

Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Jr.,  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party 
on    Monday   evening. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
last  Friday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Charles 
Blvth,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gib- 
son, Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr..  Mrs.  Jack 
Neville,  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mrs.  Jean  Wheeler, 
and  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday   evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Alexander  D.  Keyes  gave  a  luncheon  Sat- 
urdav  in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss  Kate  Board- 
man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Mack  of  New 
Vork. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  gave  an  informal  tea  last 
Thursday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  T.  Russell 
Selfridge. 

Miss  Amy  Brewer  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  honor  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy.  who  is  visiting  here 
from  her  home  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Rosenbaum  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Lila  McDonald  gave  a  dinner  last  Wednes- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Irving  Wise  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Cliff  House. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  Saturday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  Fort 
Mason. 

Mrs.  Harry  Knowles  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
last  Tuesday  at  the   Claremont   Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Lilienthal  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  her  home  on  Gough  Street,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  Henry  Sinsheimer, 
Mrs.  Irving  S.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Levison, 
Mrs.  Sanfoid  Goldstein,  Mrs.  Charles  Coleman, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  William  Fries,  Mrs. 
Helen  Hecht,  Mrs.  Max  Sloss,  Mis.  Samuel  Bis- 
singer,  "Mrs.  Louis  Samuels,  and  Mrs.  Jules  Levy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  last   Thursday   evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  William  McCleary  and  Mrs.  McCleary 
gave  an  informal  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Richmond   Pearson   Davis  and    Mrs.   Davis. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Katharine,  Christine,  and 
Mary  Donohoe,  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Menlo  Park,  after  having  passed  the  winter  months 
in   San  Francisco. 

Miss  Man-  Eyre  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  a  brief  visit  to  Xew  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  have  given  up  their 
home  in  Burlingame  and  have  gone  to  Bakersfield 
to  reside. 

Mrs.  Granville  D.  Abbott  has  returned  to  her 
home   in  Piedmont  from  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Wright  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright 
spent  several  days  recently  in  Los  Altos  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.   Edward  J.  McCutchen, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolf  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Doris  Wolf,  will  close  their  home  on  Wash- 
ington Street  next  week  and  will  open  their  San 
Mateo  home  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Irving  T.  Ballard,  with  his  granddaughter, 
Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  and  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  is  visit- 
ing  at   Byron    Springs. 

Judge  Max  Sloss  and  Mrs.  Sloss  will  leave  in 
May   for   Ross,   where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  at  their  home  on 
Washington  Street. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Los  Altos  from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Lieutenant-Colonel    Willard    D.    Newbill.    U.    S. 
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A.,  left  this  week  for  Yicksburg,  Mississippi,  where 
he  will  be  stationed  until  the  autumn. 

Colonel  Daniel  Howell  and  Mrs.  Howell  arrived 
Sunday  from  Honolulu  and  are  making  a  brief 
visit  here  en  route  to  El  Paso. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy  arrived  last  week 
from  Santa  Barbara  and  have  taken  the  house  of 
Mrs.  X.  E.  W.  Gallwey  in  San  Mateo  for  the 
spring  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Neville  have  been  spending 
several  days  in  San  Francisco  from  their  home  in 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  brief  trip  to 
Coronado. 

Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Hilicrest   for   the   summer   months. 

Miss  Josephine  Osborne,  who  was  recently  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  in  San  Mateo, 
left  last  Tuesday  for  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Mill  Valley,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Hildreth  Meiere,  who  has  been  in  Xew 
York  for  the  past  year  will  return  next  month  to 
San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Philip  Young  arrived  last  week  from  her 
home  in  Boston  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Puc  left  Friday  for 
a  trip  to  Pasadena. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne  has  gone  to  Xew  York, 
where  he  will  be  the  guest  of  his  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Yicomte  Philippe  de  Tristan  and  Yi- 
comtesse  de  Tristan. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill,  who  has  been  abroad  for 
the  past  year,  is  at  present  visiting  in  Xice. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Splivalo  and  Miss  Ruby  Bond 
left  Thursday   for  a  visit  to   Coronado. 

Mr.  H.  MacDonald  Spencer  left  Saturday  for 
X'ew    York,    where  he  will    reside   indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Roos  returned  Tues- 
day to  their  home  on  Jackson  Street  from  a  visit 
to   the  Hawaiian   Islands. 

Miss  Edith  Slack  is  visiting  in  Los  Angeles  a;> 
the  guest  of  Miss  Lilian  Van  Dyke. 

Colonel  John  B.  McDonald  has  joined  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald and  Miss  Lila  McDonald  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorp  Sawyer,  whose  wedding 
took  place  a  few  weeks  ago.  have  arrival  in 
Chile,   where  they  will   make   their   future  home: 

Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  has  returned  to  her 
hum-  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Wright.  Mrs.  Wright  accompanied  Mrs.  Kohl 
north. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  returned  Fri- 
day  from  a  visit  to   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll  arc  spending 
a    few  days  at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay  arc  visiting 
in  Southern  California  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.    Henry  Huntington. 

Colonel  Daniel  C.  Jackling  and  Mrs.  Jackling 
left   Saiurday  for  a  visit  to  Xew  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Symmes  have  returned  to 
their  country'  place  in  Mill  Valley,  after  having 
spent  the  winter   months   in  San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Mack  are  visiting  in  San 
Francisco   from  their  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Pittsburg  from  a  visit  in  Washington 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye. 

Mrs.  Martin  E.  Ridgely  of  Baltimore  is  visiting 
her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Hill  Vincent,  at  their  home  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Hecht  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
William  Gerstle,  are  sojourning  at  Arrowhead 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  passed  the 
week-end   in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Francis  Woodbridge  will  arrive  in  a  few- 
days  from  her  home  at  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  to 
visit   her  sister,   Mrs.    George  S.   Young. 

Mrs.  Walter  McLeod  returned  Saturday  to  her 
home  in  Montana,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  al 
their  home  on  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  Harry  Crocker  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last 
week  for  a  brief  visit  with  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Henry  J.   Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Foss  of  Boston  will 
arrive  Saturday  for  a  visit  of  some  weeks. 


It  would  not  seem  a  very  easy  thing  to 
bury  a  snake  alive,  but  that  is  what  an  Okla- 
homa man  saw  some  prairie  dogs  do.  He 
was  resting  under  a  tree  when  he  noticed  a 
commotion  among  some  prairie  dogs  near  him. 
They  would  run  up  to  a  certain  spot,  peep  at 
something,  and  then  scamper  back.  Looking 
more  closely,  he  saw  fifteen  to  twenty  dogs 
about  a  rattlesnake,  which  presently  went  into 
one  of  the  dog's  holes.  No  sooner  had  it  dis- 
appeared than  the  little  fellows  began  to  push 
in  dirt,  evidently  to  fill  up  the  hole.  By  the 
time  they  had  pretty  well  covered  the  en- 
trance the  snake  stuck  his  head  up  through 
the  dirt,  and  every  dog  scampered  orf  to  a 
safe  distance,  all  the  time  barking.  The  snake 
crawled  to  another  hole  about  a  rod  distant 
and  went  in.  Then  forward  came  the  dogs 
again,  and  all  went  to  work  to  push  up  earth 
to  the  hole.  This  time  they  succeeded,  and 
completely  covered  the  entrance.  This  done 
they  proceeded  to  beat  the  earth  down,  em- 
ploying their  noses  for  this  purpose.  When 
they  had  rendered  the  earth  quite  hard  they 
went  away.  The  observer  examined  their 
work  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  had 
packed  the  earth  in  solid  with  their  noses, 
and  had  sealed  the  snake  inside. 


Germany  is  trying  a  new  style  of  locomo- 
tive capable  of  a  speed  of  sixty-eight  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  to  be  used  for  heavy  passenger 
service  on  the  Ereslau-Dresden  and  Breslau- 
Berlin  lines. 
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An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Yice-Pre*.  and  Managing  Diredor 


Hotel    %j~ 
SRattuek, 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality. Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.  T.  ROBS  ON.  Mgr. 


AN  INNOVATION 


Special  Dinners,  with    dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week,  beginning  Saturday, 
March  10th,  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY    NIGHT.  .MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  . . .  .FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. ..  .CALIFORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 

Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Diredor 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covet 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL  WH1TC0MB 

At  Civic  Center 

The  Most  Discriminating  Will 
Be  Attracted  by  Its  Location, 
Held  by"  Its  Service,  Gratified 
by  Its  Moderate  Rates. 

It  Opens  Shortly 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -      Manager 


FOR  SALE— BERKELEY 

Modern  S-room  home  in  best  residence  dis- 
trict. Magnificent  view.  Large  living-room, 
furnace,  Ruud  heater,  fireplaces.  Excep- 
tional bargain  at  SS000—  terms  if  desired. 
Address  "  OWNER,"  care  Argonaut. 
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F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  in  Berkeley. 
A  special  concert  in  Berkeley  by  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Alfred  Hertz,  is  announced  for 
Harmon  Gymnasium  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  2Sth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Music 
and  Dramatic  Committee  of  the  University 
of  California.  The  following  programme  is 
announced :  Symphony  in  B  minor,  "Un- 
finished," Sehubert ;  overture,  "Euryanthe"  ; 
"Le  Deluge,"  Saint-Saens:  prelude,  "Lohen- 
grin"; "Danse  Des  Sylphs,"  Berlioz  ;  "Anitra's 
Dance,"  Grieg;  "Marionettes,"  Glazounow ; 
Dream  Pantomime,  "Hansel  and  Gretel," 
Humperdinck ;  waltz,  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube,"  Johann  Strauss.  Popular  prices  will 
obtain.  

"Stabat  Mater"  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 
The  coming  presentation  of  the  "Stabat 
Mater"  in  conjunction  with  the  Good  Friday 
sacred  concert  in  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Berke- 
ley will  be  the  seventh  annual  performance 
of  this  immortal  work  of  Rossini  which  has 
been  given  in  the  historic  playhouse  under 
the  baton  of  Paul  SteindorlT.  The  choristers 
are  members  of  the  Berkeley  Oratorio  Society, 
the  Treble  Clef  Club,  the  Oakland  Singing  So- 
ciety, the  San  Francisco  Choral  Club,  and 
kindred  organizations  that  for  years  have  been 
under  the  training  of  Director  SteindorfT,  who 
is  choragus  of  the  University  of  California. 
There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  chorus  in  the  seven  years  that 
this  work  has  been  sung,  and  a  perfect  per- 
formance chorally  is  assured.  The  same  with 
the  orchestra.  Director  Steindorff  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  same  eflicient  men 
year  in  and  year  out  and  now  controls  a  per- 
fect orchestral  body. 

iurs.  Annie  Miller  Harvey  has  been  specially 
engaged  for  the  contralto  part,  Hugh  Williams 
will  again  essay  the  tenor  role,  and  Henry 
Perry  the  bass-baritone. 

The  complete  programme  of  the  sacred 
Good  Friday  concert  which  precedes  the  per- 
formance of  the  Rossini  work  and   other  de- 

I    tails  of  the  performance  are  being  worked  out 

j    by   Director   Steindorff,  who   promises   as  fine 
a  performance  as  any  he  has  given  in  the  past. 

i    Good    Friday    this    year    falls    on    April    6th, 
when    all   roads   will   lead   to    the   Greek   The- 

j    atre.  

Fritz  Kreisler. 
Fritz    Kreisler   will   be    heard    in   violin    re- 
citals at  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday  afternoons, 
April  8th  and   15th,  under  the  local  direction 
i    of   Frank    W.    Healy.      Kreisler   has    so    popu- 
■    larized    the    violin    that    his    prosperity    finds 


reflection  in  the  prosperity  of  other  violinists. 
The  secret  of  his  popularity  is  not  difficult 
to  find.  His  is  a  personality  at  once  modest 
and  sincere.  He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
programme-building.  Add  to  this  the  very 
important  fact  that  he  is  the  supreme  master 
of  the  violin  of  our  time,  that  the  technic 
of  the  instrument  has  no  difficulties  for  him. 
and  that  the  tone  which  he  draws  from  it  is 
notable  for  its  purity  and  sweetness,  and  you 
have  the  secret. 

The   following  is  the  programme   for   April 
8th: 

Suite  in  E  major Bach 

Adagio   and   Fugue   in   G  minor Bach 

For    violin    aione 

Concerto   Xo.   2   in   D  minor Wieniawski 

Andantino    ^adre  ?*Iartini 

Prelude  and  Allegro Pugnaui 

Allegretto Bochcrini 

Chanson   Louis   XIII   ct   Pavane Coupfcrin 

Ballet  Music   from  "Rosarnunde*" Schubert 

Berceuse  Romantique   Kreisler 

The  Old  Refrain Arr.  by  Kreisler 

Viennese   popular    song 

Caprice    Viennois    Kreisler 

Carl  Lamson,  Accompanist 


READ  THIS 


A  HUMAN  INVESTMENT— i.  e.,  the  en- 
deavors of  an  earnest,  energetic,  and  honorable 
man,  with  good  references — is  open  to  some 
one  who  is  willing  to  make  such  an  invest- 
ment. 

Some  collateral  security  is  even  offered  to 
safeguard  the  investment,  although  it  must  not 
be  expected  that  this  security  positively  covers 
a  loan  of  $4000  desired  by  the  advertiser  to 
finance  a  business  trip  to  the  Orient.  It  is 
the  man  and  his  efforts  you  are  asked  to  in- 
vest in,  nothing  else;  the  security  is  only 
proffered  to  show  good  faith. 

If  you  can  .easily  afford  to  risk;thc  required 
amount  without  inconvenience,  if  you  have 
-faith  in  mankind,  and  are  willing  to  arrange 
an  early,  personal  interview  (not  taking  up 
the  matter  through  correspondence)  in  frank, 
sincere  discussion,  let  me  know — otherwise 
please  do  not  answer. 

Norris  Morgan, 

Care  Box  No.  1 
Main   Postoffice,  San   Francisco 


The  Late  Charles  A.  Grew. 
Charles  A.  Grow  of  2524  Fillmore  Street,  a 
citizen  widely  known  and  respected,  died  last 
Saturday  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  after  a 
long  illness.  Mr.  Grow  came  to  California  in 
1S09  and  was  long  associated  with  the  motive 
power  in  machinery  departments  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads. 
For  many  years  prior  to  his  retirement  from 
active  li  fe,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  he  had 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Moses  Hopkins 
estate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pacific 
Union  and  other  clubs.  He  is  survived  by  a 
wife  and  one  daughter,  Mrs  Andrew  S. 
Moseley. 


Madame  Melba. 
With  wonderful  generosity  Mme.  Nellie 
Melba,  the  world's  greatest  prima  donna,  has 
thrown  herself  heart  and  soul  into  her  coming 
benefit  concert  in  aid  of  the  United  Allies 
funds  for  the  relief  of  war-stricken  victims. 
Not  only  will  the  diva  give  the  best  of  her 
vocal  genius,  but  she  has  liberally  subscribed 
with  money,  and  herself  bought  the  first  box 
for  $500.  Setting  a  standard  of  the  amount  of 
her  record  concert  in  Melbourne,  which  netted 
the  funds  over  $70,000,  she  has  hoped  that 
San  Francisco,  one  of  her  favorite  cities, 
would  not  fall  far  behind.  Further  Mme. 
Melba,  for  the  first  time  in  her  career,  has 
consented  to  sing  at  popular  prices,  and  just 
think  of  it,  there  will  be  5000  good  seats  in 
the  big  Exposition  Auditorium  at  a  price  as 
low  as  50  cents.  This  monster  affair  will  be 
all-star,  and  will  take  place  next  Thursday 
night.  Besides  Mme.  Melba,  who  will  sing 
four  big  numbers,  including  works  in  French, 
English,  and  Italian,  as  well  as  operatic  arias, 
as  only  she  can  sing  them,  Mme.  Tina  Lerner, 
the  famous  Russia  pianist,  will  give  two  of 
her  best  numbers;  Emilio  Puyans  will  be 
heard  as  flute  soloist  and  as  obligatist  with 
Mme.  Melba,  and  the  accompanists  who  have 
volunteered  their  services  are  Uda  Waldrop 
and  Miss  Ruby  Gray.  It  is  planned  to  open 
the  concert  with  patriotic  exercises  partici- 
pated in  by  a  full  military  band,  and  in 
which  Mme.  Melba  herself  will  play  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  to  make  this  a  gala  occa- 
sion in  every  way.  San  Francisco  will  as- 
suredly respond  to  the  whole-hearted  and  en- 
thusiastic patriotism  of  the  famous  British 
woman,  and  as  well  again  help  a  cause  that 
indeed  needs  all  the  helping  it  can  get. 


Business  must  be  flowing  strongly  and 
steadily  westward  along  the  main  artery  of 
the  city.  Otherwise  such  conservative  in- 
vestors as  the  Whitcomb  Estate  people  would 
not  have  expended  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  in  a  hotel  on  Market  Street  at  the 
Civic  Centre.  The  new  Hotel  Whitcomb  is 
the  largest  and  most  significant  private  bet- 
terment in  that  section.  Other  buildings  are 
soon  to  follow,  and  before  long  the  Civic 
Centre  may  witness  a  friendly  rivalry  between 
municipal  and  state  improvements  on  the  one 
hand  and  private  undertakings  on  the  other. 
The  Whitcomb  hostelry,  which  is  about  to 
open,  was  built  for  $700,000  as  a  temporary 
City  Hall,  and  though  the  plans  were  drawn 
with  the  present  use  in  view,  it  cost  $400,000 
to  make  the  necessary  structural  changes. 
The  temporary  emergency  hospital  on  Steven- 
son Street,  is  part  of  the  Whitcomb  property, 
and  is  being  made  over  into  a  free  garage. 


Lectures  by  Sidney  Coryn. 
A  series  of  lectures  by  Sidney  Coryn  on 
the  causes  and  aspects  of  the  European 
struggle,  which  promises  to  be  of  greatest  in- 
terest, will  be  given  at  the  Paul  Elder  Gal- 
lery, Grant  Avenue,  commencing  March  27th. 
and  continuing  for  six  consecutive  Tuesdays, 
at  3  o'clock.  The  subject  for  the  opening  lec- 
ture on  March  27th  will  be  "Causes  of  War: 


Some  Popular  Illusions  About  War,  What 
Pacifism  Means,  The  Appeal  to  History, 
Democracy  and  War,  Women  and  War,  The 
Casualty  Lists,  War  and  Degeneracy,  War  and 
the  Arts  and  Sciences." 


Checks,  drafts,  money  orders,  and  securities 
to  the  value  of  $2,250,000  were  sent  to  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  last  year. 


Queensland  in  Australia  intends  to  spend 
£12,700,000  in  six  years  settling  soldiers  on 
a  portion  of  its  vast  area.  It  has  at  present 
on  hand  the  settlement  of  1,439,000  acres,  on 
which  it  will  place  3500  men,  the  total  cost 
being  about  £2,500,000.  Areas  have  been  set 
aside  also  for  fruit  and  sugar- growing,  and  a 
training  farm  has  been  established. 


The  Eskimos  are  rapidly  learning  the  value 
of  money.  The  day  has  long  gone  by  when 
they  would  give  a  polar  bearskin  or  a  bale  of 
foxskins  for  a  fishhook.  They  now  know  the 
value  of  their  furs,  and  bring  them  to  the  best 
markets. 


FOR  THE  SIDEBOARD 


AT  THE  BANQUET 


AT  THE  HOSPITAL 


From  Shasta  Springs.      See  that  the  siphon  bears  the  "Shasta" 
label.     Imitations  are  numerous.     Ask  your  grocer  or  the 

SHASTA  WATER    COMPANY,   SAN    FRANCISC 
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Tortrai  is 

by    pkoio^raply 

WEDassoaville 

Studio  Sacks  Bl<k 
140  Geary    Street 

Telepkorve      Kearny  2091 


Keeley 
Treatment 


For  the  cure  of 

LIQUOR  and 
DRUG  HABITS 
and  NERVOUSNESS 


The  most  scientific  and  successful  ever 
administered.  Modern  home  comforts. 
Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  envelopes. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 

2420  Webster  St.,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 
Phone  Fillmore  3963 

(Endorsed  by  D.  S.  Government.) 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick  Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Waller — We  do  all  our  cooking  by  elec- 
tricity here.  Customer — Take  this  egg  out 
and  give  it  another  shock. — Record. 

Inquisitive  Dick  (somewhere  in  France; — 
Been  out  "ere  afore,  mate?  The  Mons  Vet- 
eran— Once  ! — wiv  a  Cook's  Tour. — London 
Opinion. 

"Casey  is  me  pertickeler  frind,  Oi'd  have  ye 
know."  "G'wan !  If  he  was  pertickeler  he 
wouldn't  be  yer  frind." — New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

Mrs.  Miggs — I'll  learn  yer  to  tie  a  kettle  to 
a  cat's  tail.  The  Kid — It  wasn't  our  cat. 
Mrs.  Miggs — No  ;  but  it  was  our  kettle. — To- 
ledo Blade. 

"Do  they  ring  two  bells  for  school?"  asked 
a  gentleman  of  his  little  niece.  "No,  uncle," 
was  the  reply.  "They  ring  one  bell  twice." — 
Boston   Globe. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  her  singing  be- 
side you  in  the  wilderness?"  "Well,  I'm  in 
favor  of  the  wilderness,  but  I  wouldn't  care 
to  be  there." — Judge. 

Lady  (who  has  been  damaged  by  motor- 
car)— I  sez  to  the  shover,  I  sez,  "You  may 
'ave  an  English  nime,  but  your  conduck's 
Tooton." — London  Punch. 

"Can  I  mail  an  infernal  machine  here  ?" 
sternly  demanded  J.  Fuller  Gloom  of  the  pale 
clerk  in  the*  postoffice.  "I  want  to  send  my 
nephew's   accordion  to   him." — Judge. 

Freddie — My  pa  is  awful  rich.  I  guess  he's 
rich  enough  to  buy  all  Brookline.  Bobby — My 
pa's  a  lot  richer 'n  that.  I  heard  him  tell  ma 
this  morning  he  was  going  to  buy  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Well,  Mike,  have  ye  heard  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  Barney  Flannigan  ?"  "In- 
dade  I  have,"  responded  Mike.  "They're  go- 
ing to  imprison  him  for  life.  But  I'm  afraid 
the  poor  sowl  won't  live  half  that  time." — 
Puck. 

"It  only  takes  me  twenty  minutes  to  get  to 
my  office,"  said  Mr.  Chuggins.  "But  you 
didn't  arrive  until  an  hour  after  you  tele- 
phoned that  you  were  leaving  home."  "Yes. 
It  took  me  the  other  forty  minutes  to  get  the 
car  started." — Washington  Star. 

''Willie,"  said  his  mother,  "I  wish  you 
would  run  across  the  street  and  see  how  old 
Mrs.  Brown  is  this  morning."     A  few  minutes 


PROTECTION 

is  given  your  valuables  when  you 
rent  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  in  the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


Crocker  Building 


San  Francisco 


Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


later  Willie  returned  and  reported :  "Mrs. 
Brown  says  it's  none  of  your  business  how 
old  she  is." — New  York  Times. 

The  Five-Y ear-Old — Do  men  ever  go  to 
heaven  ?  The  Mother — Why,  of  course,  my 
dear.  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ? 
The  Five-Year-Old — Because  I  never  see  any 
pictures  of  angels  with  whiskers.  The  Mother 
— Well,  some  men  do  go  to  heaven,  but  they 
get  there  by  a  close  shave. — Puck. 

"Professor  Diggs,  the  famous  archaeologist, 
is  said  to  have  discovered  half  a  dozen  buried 
cities."  "Mrs.  Diggs  ought  to  be  proud  of 
him."  "Well,  yes.  But  she  would  probably 
have  more  respect  for  his  ability  as  an  ex- 
plorer if  she  didn't  have  to   find  his  hat  for 


him  nearly  every  time  he  leaves  the  house." — 
Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

Officer  (to  private) — What  the  devil  arc 
you  doing  down  that  shell-hole?  Didn't  you 
hear  me  say  we  were  out  against  four  to  onn 
Geordic  i  a  trade  unionist) — Ay.  Aa  heard 
you  ;  but  aa've  killed  ma  fower. — Punch. 

French  Maid  (lo  inquiring  friend) — Oui, 
madame  is  ill,  but  ze  doctaire  haf  pronounce 
it  something  very  trifling,  very  small.  Friend 
— Oh,  I  am  so  relieved,  for  I  was  really  anxious 
about  her.  What  does  the  doctor  say  the 
trouble  is?  French  Maid — Let  me  think!  It 
was  something  leetle.  Ah,  I  haf  it  now.  Ze 
doctaire  say  zat  madame  has  ze  smallpox. — 
Boston    Transcript. 
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Congratulations  to  Seattle ! 
In  the  year  1916  there  was  exported  from  San  Fran- 
i  cisco  on  foreign  account  merchandise  in  the  aggregate 
value  of  $123,986,950.     In  the  same  year  there  was  ex- 
ported from  Seattle  on  foreign  account  merchandise  in 
■  the  value  of  $200,591,258.     These  contrasting  figures, 
!  so  decisively   to  the  advantage  of  the  northern   port, 
,  have   been'  cited  by  some  of  our  broad-minded  daily 
newspapers   as   illustrating  something  of  terrible  por- 
'  tent.    If,  for  example,  one  were  to  believe  half  of  what 
is  implied  in  the  Chronicle's  discussion  of  the  matter 
he  would  tremble  for  the  future  of  San  Francisco.    All 
very   provincial,   very   narrow,   very   stupid !      Let   us 
rather  congratulate  the  Pacific  Coast  upon  the  fact  of 
having  advanced  beyond  the  one-city  stage  of  commer- 
cial development.    Let  us  rather  congratulate  ourselves 
as  citizens  of  the  Pacific  Coast  that  this  side  of  the 
continent  has  attained  a  position  of  such  large  com- 
mercial importance.    Let  us  good-naturedly  and  whole- 
heartedly congratulate  Seattle  upon  the  vitality  of  her 
fortunes,  even  though  we  may  not  be   willing  as  the 
result  of  a  single  year's  activities  to  surrender  to  her 


the  banner  of  commercial  supremacy  so  long  sustained 
by  San  Francisco. 

There  is  something  singularly  stupid  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  San  Francisco  has  lost  something  because  her 
export  figures  of  a  single  year  have  chanced  to  fall  be- 
low the  normal.  And  there  is  something  childish  in 
the  spirit  that  finds  in  Seattle's  year  of  exceptional 
prosperity  in  the  export  line  a  motive  for  petulance. 
Neither  commercial  nor  any  other  kind  of  character  is 
built  up  upon  views  so  small  and  cheap.  San  Fran- 
cisco's importance  does  not  depend  upon  denying  to  any 
other  community  the  repute  of  its  energies  or  its  suc- 
cess, nor  in  dealing  with  its  achievements  in  the  spirit 
of  jealousy. 

We  might  to  our  advantage — at  least  to  the  advan- 
tage of  our  character  as  a  community — apply  this  spirit 
widely.  There  are  many  who,  instead  of  finding  mo- 
tives for  congratulation  in  the  growth  of  Seattle,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  and — if  we  may  discriminate  be- 
tween sisters  in  interest — our  neighboring  city  Oakland, 
appear  to  regard  these  communities  as  menacing  rivals. 
Rather  let  us  consider  them  as  helpful  associates. 
There  can  be  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  any  one  of 
them  that  does  not  reflect  some  advantage  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  if  under  the  chances  and  fortunes  of  trade 
and  commerce  any  one  of  them  should  outstrip  San 
Francisco,  then  let  us  at  least  avoid  the  dismal  and 
unhappy  sentiments  of  envy  and  malice. 

This  is  far  from  saying  that  San  Francisco  has  any 
thought  of  knocking  under  or  of  taking  a  secondary 
place  in  relation  to  Pacific  Ocean  commerce.  It  so 
happened  last  year  that  the  agencies  of  transportation 
which  serve  California  were  employed  to  their  limit  in 
other  directions.  Merchandise  originating  in  the  East 
and  routed  beyond  the  Pacific  sought  the  more  open 
northern  route.  Without  giving  San  Francisco  a  bad 
year,  it  gave  Seattle  an  exceptionally  good  year — as 
the  figures  show.     Our  congratulations  to  Seattle ! 


America  in  the  War. 

While  a  formal  declaration  of  war  would  clear  the 
air,  it  would  have  little  effect  practically  upon  the  status 
of  affairs.  We  are  at  least  potentially  at  war  with  Ger- 
many, a  war  enforced  upon  us  by  acts  in  definite  viola- 
tion of  treaty  arrangements  and  of  more  recent  and 
specific  pledges.  It  is  a  war  further  justified  by  the 
menace  which  German  policy  holds  toward  the  accepted 
standards  of  civilization.  In  her  rage  and  desperation 
Germany  has  become  a  veritable  outlaw  in  her  con- 
tempt for  treaties  and  the  restraints  of  humanity. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  has  from  the  beginning 
made  America  in  sympathy  an  ally  of  the  entente 
powers.  The  fight  all  along  has  been  between  British 
civilization  and  German  "kultur."  Success  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies  has  meant  a  world  under  the  rule  of  the 
traditional  and  accepted  scheme  of  things,  a  rule  into 
which  American  life  and  sentiment  and  motive  have  fitted 
naturally.  Success  on  the  part  of  Germany  has  meant 
a  world  dominated  by  a  system  essentially  military  and 
arbitrary,  alien  alike  to  American  ideals,  motives, 
standards.  We  say  this  because  a  German  triumph 
would  have  made  necessary  a  combination  of  nations 
in  which  the  ruling  idea  would  of  necessity  be  military 
and  autocratic.  Both  Russia  and  Japan,  now  affiliated 
with  the  western  nations  and  eager  to  conform  to  their 
standards,  would  in  the  event  of  Germanic  success  lie 
under  the  necessity  of  allying  with  the  victor.  And 
this  would  mean  a  world  dominated  by  a  civilization 
alien  to  ours. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  even  without  Belgium 
and  the  Lusiiania  and  other  incitements  to  humani- 
tarian feeling,  that  America  should  hold  a  species 
of  sentimental  partnership  with  the  English  and  the 
French  peoples.  From  the  beginning  they  have  been 
fighting   for   things    comprehensible   to   the    American 


mind,  in  support  of  traditions  held  precious  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  on  the  other,  in  opposition 
to  a  system  against  which  the  American  mind  in- 
stinctively revolts.  

Germany  has  affected  resentment  of  the  fact  that 
America  has  been  a  large  supplier  of  munitions,  of 
foodstuffs,  and  of  materials  useful  both  to  the  military 
and  civil  population  of  the  entente  countries.  The 
fact  has  of  course  been  one  of  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  enemies  of  Germany.  But  Germany  has  no 
right  to  complain.  She  has  herself  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  great  universal  traders  in  war  sup- 
plies. There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  whose 
war  requirements  have  not  regularly  been  supplied  from 
German  sources.  Germany  was  a  wholesale  purveyor 
for  England  in  the  South  African  war  twenty  years 
ago.  She  has  to  a  very  considerable  extent  through  in- 
direct means  been  a  buyer  in  our  markets  during  the 
past  three  years;  and  she  would  have  been  a  larger 
customer  had  transportation  been  open.  It  ill  becomes 
Germany  to  criticize  a  course  in  accord  with  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  nations,  a  policy  which  she  herself 
has  practiced  since  time  out  of  mind.  We  have  un- 
doubtedly been  just  as  well  pleased  that  the  advantages 
of  the  American  market  have  tended  mainly  to  the 
English  and  the  French;  but  we  would  have  sold  to 
Germany  as  freely  as  we  have  sold  to  anybody  else. 


American  policy  in  the  war  has  yet  to  be  defined. 
Up  to  now  we  have  on  the  part  of  our  government  only 
the  denial  of  Germany's  proscription  of  the  seas,  with 
assertion  of  the  purpose  now  to  protect  our  rights.  To 
what  measure  this  guardianship  will  go  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  must  determine.  It  ought  to  go  to 
full  lengths.  We  ought,  since  we  are  not  only  partners 
in  general  purpose,  but  now  practically  partners  in  the 
war  itself,  to  see  to  it  to  the  full  measure  of  our  power 
that  the  Entente  powers  are  supplied  with  whatever 
will  help  them.  We  have  vast  resources  of  food,  of  war 
materials,  of  money.  There  ought  to  be  no  stint  in 
the  appropriation  of  any  and  all  of  these  resources  in 
furtherance  of  the  common  purposes  of  the  war. 

Our  greatest  military  service  will  probably  be  in 
connection  with  the  submarine  campaign.  We  can 
help  break  it  by  military  measures;  and  in  addition  we 
can  help  vastly  in  evading  it  and  so  aid  better  the  de- 
feat of  its  purpose.  It  aims  at  nothing  less  than  to 
starve  England.  Probably  England  is  able  to  protect 
herself  against  the  extreme  malice  of  this  threat.  But 
her  success  will  be  more  certain  and  more  immediate 
for  our  help.  It  ought  to  be  given  in  whatever  forms 
can  best  promote  the  common  interest. 


It  is  evident  that  in  the  submarine  campaign  the 
German  government  is  playing  its  last  strong  card. 
German  land  operations,  for  all  the  boast  that  they 
have  been  carried  forward  on  foreign  soil,  have  failed. 
Practically  Germany  is  beaten  on  every  front.  Her 
achievements  of  two  years  ago  in  Russia  have  been 
more  than  nullified  by  recent  movements.  She  has  been 
balked  in  Asia  Minor.  Austria,  her  ally,  has  the  worst 
of  the  fighting  on  the  Italian  border.  On  the  west  Ger- 
many is  retiring,  if  not  indeed  in  full  retreat.  Only 
in  Roumania  has  she  really  achieved  anything  tending 
to  success,  and  her  operations  there  are  hy  no  means 
decisive.  There  are  those  who  argue  that  in  her  re- 
tirement in  the  west  Germany  has  "something  up  her 
sleeve."  But  we  see  nothing  to  justify  the  theory. 
Obviously,  we  think,  the  German  forces  have  retired 
in  northern  France,  not  because  they  wanted  to,  but 
because  they  had  to.  The  only  evidence  of  aggressive 
energy  is  to  be  found  in  under-sea  operations,  whir 
while  effective  in  the  sense  of  distressing  the  I 
is  very  far  from  isolating  or  starving  the  c 
Many  ships  are  sent  to  the  bottom,  but  for  ever 
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thus  destroyed  hundreds  enter  and  leave  British  ports. 
The  only  serious  effect  of  the  campaign  thus  far  has 
been  to  keep  neutral  shipping,  including  our  own.  off 
the  ocean.  We  are  now  making  ready  to  proceed  in 
contempt  of  the  German  prohibition  and  under  condi- 
tions which  should  be  of  very  considerable  help  in 
ridding  the  ocean  of  the  submarine  pest. 


As  to  the  internal  conditions  of  Germany,  there  are 
many  things  to  suggest  approaching  exhaustion.  The 
people  have  long  been  on  short  rations,  and  even  the 
army  is  now  suffering  under  a  limitation  of  its  food 
supply.  The  emperor's  health  is  shaken.  For  the  first 
time  there  is  obvious  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  money. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  lot  of  fight  left  in  the  German 
people.  But  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  there 
no  longer  exists  the  coordination  of  spirit  and  motive 
which  until  recently  has  sustained  the  war.  The  utter- 
ances of  the  German  chancellor  indicate  an  attitude 
of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Prom- 
ises of  more  liberal  policies  are  not  made  without  pur- 
pose. Evidently  the  government  is  seeking  in  advance 
of  the  event  to  protect  the  country  against  the  menace 
of  revolution.  If  it  were  not  evident  from  the  course 
of  the  government  itself  that  the  spirit  of  revolution 
is  in  the  air,  we  might  suspect  it  from  the  freedom  of 
recent  talk  in  the  Reichstag  and  in  the  German  press. 
When  until  just  now  has  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
dared  rise  in  his  place  and  denounce  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment for  having  "brought  on  the  war"  and  for 
imposing  upon  the  people  a  system  "akin  to  slavery"? 
When  until  just  now  has  a  German  newspaper  dared  to 
say  that  the  policies  of  government  were  driving  the 
countrv  to  ruin  and  despair? 


A  country  which  finds  it  necessary  in  pursuance  of 
its  purposes  to  retract  its  pledges,  to  abandon  humani- 
tarian restraints,  to  cajole  its  people  by  promises  of 
new  liberties,  to  compromise  with  quasi-treason  in  its 
parliament  and  in  its  press,  is  manifestly  "going 
groggy."  Germany  is  beaten.  Her  emperor  knows  it : 
her  military  leaders  know  it;  her  statesmen  know  it. 
Her  one  desperate  hope — the  submarine  campaign — is 
failing  of  its  purpose.  Revolution  is  staring  her  in  the 
face.  All  this,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  means 
peace.  

Our  entrance  into  the  war  is  exhibiting  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  what  was  already  known  to  many,  namely, 
the  absolute  and  pitiful  inadequacy  of  our  preparation 
for  war.  We  have  got  to  begin  practically  at  the  be- 
ginning. We  have  a  fairly  formidable  navy  at  point 
of  numbers  of  ships,  but  we  are  defective  in  numbers 
of  enlisted  men,  in  officers,  in  discipline;,  in  munitions. 
We  have  got  to  raise  and  train  a  navy.  Likewise  our 
army  is  a  mere  skeleton,  and  a  lean  one  at  that.  We 
have  got  to  create  an  army,  likewise  create  the  ma- 
chinery for  its  sustenance  and  transportation.  What  is 
still  more  serious,  we  have  got  to  bring  into  existence 
an  administrative  organization  competent  to  command 
public  respect.  There  is  spirit  enough  in  the  country, 
men  enough,  money  enough.  But  before  we  can  enlist 
a  million  men — not  to  mention  train  them — we  have  got 
to  exhibit  to  the  country  an  efficient,  trustworthy  ad- 
ministrative organization.  Enlistments  during  the  past 
two  weeks  in  the  various  services  are  said  to  be  dis- 
appointing. They  will  continue  to  be  disappointing  so 
long  as  departmental  administration  is  in  hands  lacking 
public  confidence.  Put  at  the  head  of  the  War  De- 
partment a  known  and  respected  man — Theodore 
Roosevelt,  for  example — and  there  will  be  no  shyness 
at  the  point  of  enlistment.  The  youth  of  the  country 
will  literally  tumble  over  each  other  to  enlist  under  the 
banner  of  administrators  who  hold  in  their  character, 
their  energies,  and  in  their  patriotic  spirit  the  power 
to  fire  the  public  imagination.  So  with  the  navy,  so 
with  the  marine  corps,  so  all  along  the  line.  If  we 
are  going  to  fight— and  evidently  we  are,  if  Germany, 
is  to  continue  the  war— the  first  and  most  imperative 
need  is  inspiring  men  at  the  head  of  affairs. 


can  youth  into  active  military  training  or  service  for 
one  vear.  later  to  be  subject  to  call  for  a  period  of 
four  more  vears.  The  adoption  of  this  project  or  some- 
thing like  it  would  be  an  assurance  but  for  the  possible 
opposition  of  organized  labor.  Organized  labor  is  a 
pacifist,  mainly  because  of  its  fear  of  anything  tending 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  government.  Organized 
labor  ordinarily  is  opposed  to  any  movement  tending  to 
make  government  strong  enough  to  suppress  its  own 
excesses.  Unhappily  it  has  become  a  great  force  in 
government  itself,  as  witness  its  recent  triumph  in  the 
Adamson  bill  and  as  related  to  President,  Congress, 
even  the  Supreme  Court.  If  organized  labor  shall  set 
its  face  positively  against  any  and  all  schemes  of  uni- 
versal training  it  will  probably,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
be  able  to  defeat  them.  There  are  too  many  cowards  in 
the  government — too  many  men  afraid  of  the  labor 
vote — to  insist  upon  even  that  which  is  proper  and 
necessary,  if  labor  stands  opposed  to  it.  This  is  a 
pitiful,  even  a  shameful  confession,  but  we  see  no 
reason  for  attempting  to  hide  or  disguise  the  truth. 


The  movement  for  universal  training  which  has  long- 
be  jn  smouldering  has  flamed  up  into  a  fierce  activity 
;iuring  the  past  two  weeks.  Prominent  men  all  over 
t'  e  country  are  for  it.  It  finds  support  not  only  in  the 
1  -cessity  for  military  preparation,  but  is  held  desirable 
as  a  preparatory  and  disciplinary  influence  in  the  life  of 
the  countrv.    The  common  idea  is  to  call  every  Ameri- 


Congress  is  to  convene  in  special  session  at  Wash- 
ington on  Tuesday  of  next  week.  It  will  probably  de- 
clare war.  But  in  any  event  it  will  authorize  whatever 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try. The  political  situation  in  this  new  Congress  is 
a  peculiar  one.  Xeither  of  the  great  traditional  parties 
has  a  majority.  The  balance  of  power  is  held  by  a 
group  of  cantankerous  independents  styling  themselves 
Progressives.  Prohibitionists,  and  the  like.  This  little 
group  is  hoping  to  dominate  the  business  of  organiza- 
tion. It  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  it.  There 
ought  to  be  spirit  enough,  patriotism  enough,  independ- 
ence enough  on  the  part  of  the  two  great  parties  to 
attain  a  harmonious  organization  without  consulting 
the  "mavericks."  At  a  time  like  this  it  should  matter 
not  at  all  whether  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  oc- 
cupies the  Speakership.  It  ought  to  be  easy  for  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  to  agree  upon  a  Speaker — 
Mr.  Clark  is  the  most  available  man — and  upon  a  di- 
vision of  committee  assignments  looking  to  the  sole 
purpose  for  which  the  session  has  been  called,  namely, 
that  of  defining  the  policy  of  the  government  and  of 
putting  the  country  in  an  attitude  tending  to  mainte- 
nance of  its  rights,  its  obligations,  its  interests.  It  is 
not  a  time  for  ordinary  political  calculations  in  Con- 
gress or  elsewhere.  It  is  a  time  to  remember  only 
that  as  a  people  we  have  definite  traditions  to  sustain 
— definite  rights  to  maintain,  definite  responsibilities. 
By  proceeding  under  these  considerations  Congress 
may  give  to  the  President  a  suggestion  of  his  duties 
in  the  matter  of  remodeling  the  administrative  organ- 
ization of  the  executive,  military,  and  naval  depart- 
ments. 

♦ 

Senator  Johnson's  Committee  Assignments. 

The  Examiner  professes  to  find  a  purpose  "to  side- 
track Hiram  Johnson"  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
minority  in  the  Senate.  It  points  out  that  the  com- 
mittee assignments  provided  for  Mr.  Johnson  are  rela- 
tively unimportant;  and  it  implies  that  the  Republican 
steering  committee  is  responsible  for  it,  the  purpose 
"obviously"  being  to  belittle  and  minimize  the  useful- 
ness of  California's  "triumphant  idol."  The  resentment 
of  the  Examiner  with  respect  to  what  it  declares  to  be 
a  slight  upon  Mr.  Johnson  rises  close  to  the  boiling 
point  and  does  not  quite  exhaust  itself  in  a  two-column 
tirade  generously  sustained  by  what  Mr.  Hearst's  young 
men   style  typographical  emphasis. 

Mr.  Johnson's  senatorial  assignments  are  not  exactly 
what  might  be  called  brilliant.  The  one  important  com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  to  be  a  member  is  that  of  Com- 
merce. His  other  assignments — Irrigation,  Fisheries, 
Arid  Lands.  Coast  Survey,  and  Retrenchment — are  per- 
functory and  trivial  enough.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  minority  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  at- 
tached, since  he  now  calls  himself  a  Republican,  does 
not  come  in  for  much  of  the  cream  of  senatorial  privi- 
lege. The  very  best  places  of  course  belong  to  the 
majority,  and  very  naturally  the  best  of  the  assignments 
made  to  the  minority  are  given  to  senior  senators.  The 
Examiner  is  aggrieved  because  Mr.  Johnson  was  not 
given  a  place  on  one  of  the  four  important  committees, 
namely.  Military,  Naval,  Finance,  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. The  Examiner  would  have  done  well  to  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Johnson  is  only  one  of  a  batch  of  new 
Republican  senators,  several  of  whom  are  of  distinctly 


larger  political  standing.  For  example,  there  is  Phi- 
lander Knox  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  Mr.  Knox's 
second  appearance  in  the  Senate.  Furthermore  lie  has 
been  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  be  assigned  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Previous  service,  eminent  ex- 
perience in  public  life,  large  experience  in  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs,  had  established  for  him  a  definite 
seniority.  Relative  considerations  attended  the  entry 
into  the  Senate  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mr.  Gary  of  Rhode  Island.  Xo  doubt  it  will  be 
claimed  by  Mr.  Johnson's  partisans  that  he  is  a  "bigger 
man"  than  any  of  these  other  new  senators.  But  it  is 
just  possible  that  there  is  bias  in  this  view. 

We  are  not  able  to  see  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
slighted.  But  if  we  take  the  Examiner's  appraisement 
of  the  situation  as  correct  there  may  be  in  it  a  kind 
of  confirmation  of  a  prophecy  still  remembered.  It  was 
Colonel  Harvey  in  the  Xorth  American  Review,  if 
memory  serves,  who,  noting  the  "300,000  majority  for 
Hiram  Johnson  for  senator  and  less  than  none  for 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Johnson's  avowed  candidate  for 
President,"  remarked  that  the  contrast  would  hardly  be 
forgotten  "uhen  the  triumphant  idol  of  California  shall 
seek  in  Washington  association  z.itli  honorable  men." 
Even  so  it  may  be ! 


Governor  Stephens  and  State  Defense. 

While  the  gossips  and  the  politicians  are  amusing 
themselves  with  speculation  about  the  affiliations  and 
designs  of  Governor  Stephens,  that  gentleman  seems 
very  busily  engaged  with  the  proper  business  of  his 
office,  apparently  leaving  the  interests  of  politics  to 
mind  themselves.  Governor  Stephens  has  been  quick 
to  conceive  the  special  hazards  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  states  in  relation  to  the  oncoming  war  with 
German) — and  possibly  with  a  Germanized  Mexico — 
and  prompt  to  study  ways  and  means  of  defense.  He 
sees  that  we  are  practically  cut  off  from  anything  in 
the  way  of  real  help,  in  a  defensive  sense,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  continent.  American  naval  vessels  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  few  in  number  and  relatively  of 
small  account.  The  job  which  these  few  ships  have 
in  hand  is  the  colossal,  not  to  say  impossible,  one  in 
case  the  war  should  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  de- 
fending the  Pacific  Coast  states,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  To  get  troops  across  the  continent 
in  case  of  warlike  activities  here  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible.  Stated  briefly,  the  Pacific  region, 
in  the  event  of  active  warlike  operations,  would  have 
to  look  out  for  itself.  We  are  safe  at  the  north, 
but  we  have  a  long  and  exposed  coast  line  and  are 
subject  to  invasion  from  the  south.  Two  Mexican 
armies  of  modest  strength  but  admirably  disciplined 
could  cross  our  border  near  San  Diego  and  at  Calexico 
at  an  hour's  notice.  Nineteen  German  steamers  of 
formidable  size  and  speed  for  raiding  purposes  are  in- 
terned in  the  Pacific  ports  of  Mexico.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  domestic  influence  surrounding  the  government 
of  the  Mexican  state  of  Lower  California  are  Ger- 
manic. It  is  reported  that  many  thousand  Germans 
have  in  recent  weeks  moved  across  the  line  into 
Mexico.  These  are  considerations  of  moment.  They 
suggest  the  necessity  of  measures  looking  to  defense; 
and  since  war  is  practically  upon  us,  it  is  a  time,  not 
for  watchful  waiting,  but  for  action. 

Governor  Stephens  proposes  a  Council  of  Defense 
for  California  under  the  initiative  of  the  state  govern-' 
ment.  Particularly  he  urges  the  necessity  of  guardian- 
ing  our  southern  border.  There  is  serious  need.  The 
city  of  San  Diego  is  only  five  hours'  march  from  the 
Mexican  military  station  of  Tia  Juana.  The  city  lies 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  a  Mexican  regiment  sta- 
tioned at  Tia  Juana.  There  ought  to  be  at  San  Diego 
or  near  there  a  vigilant  patrol,  efficient  at  point  of 
numbers  to  repel  any  possible  movement.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Valley  with  its  several  considerable 
towns  is  even  more  serious.  There  is  in  this  region 
but  one  water  supply — the  canal  system  which  draws 
its  waters  from  the  Colorado  River  at  a  point  below 
the  international  boundary.  A  dozen  men  in  a  few 
hours  could  close  the  intake  of  the  canal  and  so  turn  the 
whole  Imperial  Valley  into  a  thirsty  desert.  Or  a 
dozen  men  in  half  a  day  might  so  divert  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  at  a  point  below  the  boundary  line 
as  to  flood  the  valley.  It  behooves  the  authorities, 
national  and  state,  to  see  to  it,  either  with  the  consent 
of   the    Mexican    government   or    without    it,    that    the 
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Imperial  Valley  canal  system  is  adequately  guarded. 
This  is  the  only  assurance  against  a  possible  colossal 
disaster.  Governor  Stephens  obviously  has  the  situa- 
tion in  mind  and  is  exhibiting  an  admirable  energy  in 
organizing  a  scheme  of  defense  and  protection. 

Suggestions  of  danger  from  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
international  boundary  imply  no  reflection  upon  the 
friendship  or  good  faith  of  Governor  Cantu.  He  pro- 
fesses to  be  and  is,  we  believe,  entirely  friendly.  But 
Governor  Cantu  himself  stands  upon  uncertain  ground. 
He  might  in  an  emergency  be  compelled  to  forego  his 
friendship  under  necessities  of  domestic  policy.  He  is 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  having  practically  defied  both 
the  Mexican  revolutionary  parties.  Thus  far  he  has 
been  able  to  hold  his  place  through  the  command  of  an 
effective  military  force.  But  the  basis  of  his  authority 
is  unstable.  Any  hour  the  little  army  which  has  thus 
far  served  him  may,  in  traditional  Mexican  fashion, 
turn  to  others.  To  rely  upon  the  good-will  of  Gov- 
ernor Cantu,  therefore,  is  to  put  upon  friendship  an 
unwarranted  not  to  say  impertinent  dependence. 


The  Neutral." 

The  passion  of  war  has  brought  forth  nothing  so  em- 
phatic of  the  significance  of  the  great  conflict  as  this 
poem  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  It  exhibits  the  struggle  in 
its  essential  character  as  one  to  sustain  the  standards 
of  civilization,  and  it  asserts  in  burning  phrases  the 
moral  obligation  of  whoever  shall  live  and  profit  by 
civilization.  This  poem,  entitled  'The  Neutral,"  is,  we 
believe,  here  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States: 

Brethren,  how  shall  it  fare  with  me 

When  the  war  is  laid   aside, 
If  it  be  proven   that   I    am   he 
For  whom   a  world  has  died  ? 

If  it  be  proven  that  all  my  good, 
And  the  greater  good  I  will  make 

Were  purchased  for  me  by  a  multitude 
Who  suffered  for  my  sake? 

That  I  was  delivered  by  mere  mankind, 

Vowed  to  one  sacrifice, 
And  not.   as  I   hold  them,   battle-blind, 

Eut   dying  with   opened   eyes  ? 

That  they  did  not  ask  me  to  draw  the  sword 
When  they  stood  to  endure  their  lot. 

That  they  only  looked  to  me  for  a  word. 
And  I  answered  I  knew  them  not? 

If  it  be  found  when  the  battle  clears 

Their   death   has  set   me  free, 
Then  how  shall  I  live  with  myself  thro*  the  years 

Which  they  have  bought  for  me? 

Brethren,  how  must  it  fare  with  me, 

Or   how    am   I  justified, 
If  it  be  proven  that  I  am  he 

For   whom   mankind   has  died ; 
If  it  be  proven  that  I   am  he 

Who  being  questioned  denied? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


As  to  "  Economic  Advantage." 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  18,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  was  glad  to  note  in  recent  issue  of 
the  Argonaut  your  views  on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the 
saloon  in  California.  Likewise  your  statement  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  gained  thereby.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  in  Colorado  there  are  one  hundred  fewer  prisoners 
m  the  state  penitentiary  than  two  years  ago  when  the  saloon 
was  in  full  operation.  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  economic  advantage,  however  much  force  there  may  be  to 
the  argument  for  personal  liberty.  However,  you  will  likely 
be  criticized  for  your  attitude,  so   I   write  to   say   I   wish  you 


teniber  3,  1914,  at  Fere  Champenoise  ;  also  at  Ypres  in  Bel- 
gium with'the  English.  On  November  3,  1914,  I  was  wounded 
in  the  head  by  shrapnel  and  lost  much  brain  matter.  I  was 
trepanned  three  times.  All  my  right  side  is  paralyzed.  To 
walk  I  must  use  a  crutch,  and  my  arm  is  useless.  I  have 
been  decorated  with  the  "Medaille  Militaire"  and  with  the 
"Croix  de  Guerre  Avec  Palmes"  on  the  13th  July,  1916.  I 
close    my   account   with   thanks   innumerable. 

Henri  Venault, 
Thirty-Second  Infantry. 
Hospital    V.    G-.   83    Boulevard   des    Invalides,    No.   6,   Hall   4, 
Paris,   France.  ^ 

A  Cure  for  "Hold-Ups." 

Del  Monte,  Cal.,  March  24,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Mr.  Gompers  and  others  of  our  alien 
rulers  declare  it  to  be  slavery  to  compel  railroad  employees 
to  perform  their  contracts  of  service.  To  attempt  compul- 
sion would  probably  be  futile  and  seems  unnecessary.  Sup- 
pose an  act  of  Congress  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  re- 
employ within  two  years  a  railroad  laborer  who  has  volun- 
tarily quit  his  job,  and  making  both  employer  and  employee 
punishable  therefor:  would  not  such  an  act  effectually  pre- 
vent such  disgraceful  hold-ups  of  the  nation  as  we  are 
writhing  under?  Yours  respectfully,  C.  P.  E. 


well 


Very  truly  yours, 


David  Elliot. 


An  Appreciative  "  Poilu." 

San  Francisco,  March  28,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  am  sure  there  will  be  many  among 
your  readers  who  will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  transla- 
tion of  a  letter  from  a  French  soldier  just  received  in  this 
city  by  one  who  had  enclosed  her  name  and  address  in  one 
of  the  comfort  bags  sent  at  Christmas  time  to  the  wounded 
soldiers  of  France.  T.  N. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Dear  Mademoiselle  :  I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  that  I  have  had  in  the  receipt  of  your  mag- 
nificent package.  I  am  very  happy  to  possess  such  beautiful 
things  from  California.  They  will  afford  me  such  tender 
recollections  of  you.  You  are  too  good,  mademoiselle,  to  the 
wounded  Poilus  of  France.  With  all  my  heart  I  trust  that 
the  kind  act  of  generosity  shown  me  will  bring  you  much 
pleasure  and  happiness.  I  hope  my  letter  will  reach  you. 
It  brings  you  my  very  best  wishes  and  my  most  sincere  re- 
gard. I  beg  you  will  be  so  good,  mademoiselle,  as  to  excuse 
my  handwriting  and  my  spelling.  I  have  to  write  with  my 
left  hand.  I  have  been  trepanned  three  times.  I  belong  to 
the  class  of  1909.  I  have  only  my  father,  sixty-five  years  old, 
and  he  can  work  no  longer.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
my  poor  mother  when  I  was  but  ten.  And  today  I  am  help- 
less, unable  to  work,  and  I  will  be  forced  to  live  my  life 
in  the  Hotel  des   Invalides. 

I  left  for  the  war  the  very  first  day.  I  fought  at  Luneville 
the  25th  August,   1914;  again  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne  Sep- 


An  Open  Letter. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  26.    1917. 

To  the  President — Sir:  With  a  wide  vision  befitting  and 
to  be  expected  in  the  magistrate  of  a  great  nation  you  have 
advanced  in  your  several  messages,  addressed  in  effect  to  the 
world,  your  conviction  that  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  wonderful  structure  to  be  built  and 
maintained  by  the  peoples  of  the  world.  While  no  man  can 
rightly  lay  claim  to  originality  in  advancing  this  theme,  it  can 
be  credited  to  you,  sir,  that  at  an  opportune  moment  in  his- 
tory you  have  thrown  into  the  scales  the  weight  of  a  great 
nation  in  favor  of  the  governed  and  helpless.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  that  political  boundary 
lines  amount  solely  to  government  conveniences  has  been 
forcibly  asserted. 

This  much  in  just  appreciation  of  your  utterances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

It  remains  only  that  the  principles  be  put  into  practice. 
You,  sir,  are  not  only  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation ;  you 
are  as  well  the  head  of  one  of  the  political  parties  which  exist 
in  the  United  States.  Our  people  are  facing  a  calamity;  they 
are  being  forced  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  The  political 
opponents  of  your  party  have  expressed  an  eagerness  to  ignore 
party  lines  and  ambitions.  You,  sir,  and  your  cabinet  con- 
stitute the  central  point  of  authority;  every  eye  rests  upon 
you,  every  hope  is  in  your  wisdom  and  greatness  of  practice. 

Will  it  not,  Mr.  President,  be  the  perfection  of  patriotism 
to  so  change  the  personnel  of  that  cabinet  as  to  make  our 
citizens  know  that  while  in  theory  there  are  no  boundary 
lines,  in  practice  there  are  no  political  lines?  Will  you  not 
give  us  to  see  that,  in  the  magnitude  of  your  character,  you 
know  no  party? 

Such,  sir,  is  the  hope  of  all  ardent,  and  anxious,  Ameri- 
cans. Respectfully,  Claudius  Thayer. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Any  statement  of  the  position  of  the  armies  at  the  moment 
of  writing  may  easily  be  vitiated  before  it  appears  in  print. 
The  British  and  French  forces  are  still  moving  forward  slowly, 
but  it  is  no  longer  a  pursuing  movement,  for  the  Germans 
seem  to  be  fighting  a  considerable  battle  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Allied  advance.  Whatever  voluntary  factor  there  may 
have  been  in  the  German  withdrawal  disappeared  days  ago. 
If  the  German  army  is  not  now  at  a  standstill  it  is  because 
it  is  being  forced  back  by  superior  weight  of  men  and  artil- 
lery. The  exact  point  at  which  a  voluntary  retirement  became 
a  forced  one  must  await  future  determination,  but  that  point 
is  now  far  to  the  west  of  the  opposing  lines.  On  March  24th 
the  Germans  had  been  expelled  from  853  square  miles  of 
French  territory,  and  from  366  towns  and  villages,  but  they 
were  still  in  possession  of  7126  miles  of  French  territory. 
That  is  to  say  they  had  abandon  rather  less  than  one-eighth 
part  of  their  French  holdings. 


There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  any  subtle  explanation  of 
the  retreat  of  the  German  armies.  They  retreated  because 
they  had  to  retreat,  and  because  their  trench  systems  were  be- 
ing systematically  destroyed  by  the  British  bombardment. 
Actually  the  retreat  began  almost  with  the  opening  of  the 
battle.  The  battle  of  the  Somme  dates  from  July,  1916,  and 
the  Germans  began  almost  at  once  to  fall  back.  The  with- 
drawal was  then  very  slow.  It  was  measured  by  yards,  and 
we  may  easily  believe  that  it  was  then  a  willing  retreat,  since 
it  straightened  out  a  salient  that  was  not  worth  defense.  The 
withdrawal  at  a  steadily  increasing  speed  continued  until  No- 
vember, when  winter  called  a  halt  to  the  fighting.  The  battle 
was  resumed  in  February,  and  the  German  forces  then  con- 
tinued to  fall  back  until  a  week  or  so  ago,  when  they  ceased 
to  defend  themselves,  set  their  faces  eastward,  and  abandoned 
their   fortifications. 

To  talk  about  a  strategic  reason  for  the  main  retreat  is 
mere  nonsense.  The  strategic  reason  was  the  British  artillery, 
and  a  shell  supply  that  had  accumulated  during  the  winter 
until  it  was  nearly  inexhaustible.  Photographs  of  the  bom- 
barded trenches  show  that  they  were  reduced  to  mere  heaps  of 
rubble,  that  the  dug-outs  had  caved  in,  and  that  even  the 
deepest  subterranean  chambers  had  become  untenable.  Never 
before  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  not  even  at  Verdun, 
had  the  bombardment  been  so  continuous  or  so  destructive. 
No  human  endurance  could  survive  it.  And  in  addition  to  the 
bombardment  there  were  the  nightly  raids  at  unexpected 
points,  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  German  trenches  by  a  score 
or  so  of  men  who  busied  themselves  for  some  few  destructive 
minutes,  and  then  withdrew  with  their  prisoners  as  silently 
as  they  had  come,  leaving  wreck  and  demolition  behind  them. 
Small  wonder  that  the  German  authorities  should  decide  that 
trench  warfare  had  reached  the  limit  of  its  possibilities.  Even 
though  we  admit  that  the  German  withdrawal  began  with  the 
deliberate  abandonment   of  a  useless  salient,   it  none  the  less 


remains  a  fact  that  the  Germans,  after  holding  grimly  to  their 
fortifications  for  two  years  and  a  half,  have  now  been  forced 
to  abandon  them  by  a  blasting  process  that  they  could  not 
resist.  In  other  words  a  voluntary  retreat  became  a  com- 
pulsory   one. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  on  March  24th,  the  greatest 
extent  of  the  German  retreat  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  their 
line  now  runs  nearly  straight  from  Arras  to  Soissons.  That 
is  to  say,  instead  of  occupying  two  sides  of  a  triangle  it 
occupies  the  third  side,  and  this  third  side  contains  the 
large  towns  of  Douai,  Cambrai.  St.  Quentin,  La  Fere,  and 
Laon,  and  is  known  as  the  Hindenburg  line.  The  centre  of 
that  line  is  about  forty  miles  from  the  Belgian  frontier,  but 
we  shall  have  to  wait  awhile  before  we  know  whether  the 
Germans  intend  to  make  a  definite  stand  on  this  line  or 
whether  they  will  fall  back  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  It  would 
be  futile  to  try  to  predict  a  movement  that  may  be  still  un- 
determined. It  may  be  that  the  Germans  made  no  final  plans 
until  the  nature  of  the  pursuit  should  unfold  itself.  If  the 
British  and  French  are  able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  their 
enemies,  if  they  are  able  to  bring  up  artillery  of  sufficient 
calibre — and  they  seem  to  be  doing  both — it  may  easily  be 
impossible  for  the  Germans  to  make  a  stand  on  the  Hinden- 
burg line  in  the  sense  of  occupying  new  trench  lines  in  readi- 
ness for  another  siege.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  there  can  be 
new  trench  lines  comparable  in  strength  with  the  old  ones 
that  had  been  perfected  by  nearly  three  years  of  effort  and 
experiment,  and  that  none  the  less  proved  to  be  untenable. 
If  the  artillery  attack  was  found  to  be  too  heavy  for  the  old 
lines  it  will  presumably  be  too  heavy  for  the  new  ones,  espe- 
cially as  there  seem  to  be  no  topographical  features  about  the 
Lille-Laon  line  that  specially  facilitate  fts  defense.  We  are 
by  no  means  bound  to  assume,  indeed  it  is  a  mistake  to  do 
so,  that  the  German  withdrawal  was  in  obedience  to  some 
deeply  laid  plan  to  secure  new  advantages.  If  this  were  so 
it  would  have  been  done  long  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
two  armies  have  been  engaged  in  a  trench  battle  for  over  'two 
years  and  that  battle  has  at  last  been  won  by  the  Allies. 
That  is  definite  and  indisputable.  The  Germans  will  now  do 
what  they  can  to  mitigate  their  great  defeat,  but  to  assume 
that  they  have  something  "up  their  sleeve"  is  merely  to  sur- 
render to  what  we  may  call  the  German  myth  that  should 
have  disappeared  forever  at  the  Marne.  And  the  best  cor- 
rective to  that  myth  is  to  remember  that  they  have  evacuated 
their  fortifications,  not  because  they  wished  to,  but  because 
they   had   to. 

But  the  situation  has  been  somewhat  clarified  since  the 
great  retreat  became  definite.  We  now  see  some  indication 
of  the  German  expectations  and  calculations.  They  had  ample 
time  to  perfect  their  plans  for  a  sudden  and  swift  with- 
drawal that  should  leave  the  Allies  "in  the  air,"  and  without 
the  means  of  an  equally  sudden  and  swift  pursuit.  For  a 
movement  on  so  great  a  scale  is  no  easy  matter,  and  it  is 
still  less  easy  if  it  must  be  undertaken  without  warning.  It 
necessitates  the  sudden  supply  of  a  moving  army  with  every 
requisite  of  its  life,  including  the  cumbrous  mechanism  of  a 
hospital  service  already  encumbered  with  wounded  men.  It 
demands  roads,  railroads,  traction  power,  and  all  the  means 
for  the  transport  of  enormous  weights  in  munitions  and 
artillery.  The  Germans  evidently  believed  that  their  inten- 
tions were  unknown,  and  that  they  could  secure  a  long  start 
toward  their  destination  and  ample  time  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  new  attacks.  But  the  British  and  French  were, 
of  course,  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  seem  to  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  their 
retreating  enemies.  Nothing  that  could  delay  the  pursuit  was 
neglected  by  the  Germans.  Vast  explosions  had  destroyed 
the  roads,  and  the  country  was  laid  desolate  as  though  by 
locusts.  But  the  Allied  forces  appear  to  have  been  prepared 
for  such  an  emergency,  although  naturally  their  heaviest  artil- 
lery was  left  far  in  the  rear.  The  cavalry  was  thrown  into 
instant  action,  and  instead  of  an  easy  and  uninterrupted  re- 
treat the  Germans  found  that  they  must  fall  back  in  regular 
echelon  formation  and  fight  continuous  rear-guard  actions  in 
order  to  delay  the  pursuit  that  had  thus  proved  to  be  un- 
expectedly harassing. 

We  can  already  see  some  of  the  results  of  this  embarrassed 
retreat.  The  Hindenburg  line,  as  has  been  said,  seems  to 
include  nothing  of  striking  military  advantage  except  the 
few  towns  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  that  are  doubtless 
capable  of  strong  fortification.  They  are  like  knots  upon  a 
string,  but  the  intervening  country  has  little  to  recommend  it 
for  defense.  Now  whether  the  Germans  intended  to  make  a 
stand  here  as  they  seem  now  to  be  doing,  or  whether  they 
were  forced  to  stand  by  the  pressure  of  the  pursuit  is  at 
present  a  matter  of  conjecture.  If  the  Hindenburg  line  had 
been  chosen  for  defense  it  was  to  be  a  defense  after  due 
preparation  and  sufficient  time  for  occupation  and  consolida- 
tion. The  Germans  did  not  believe  that  they  would  be  pur- 
sued so  closely,  nor  did  they  believe  that  they  would  be  at 
once  menaced  by  artillery  or  cavalry.  But  we  need  by  no 
means  be  sure  that  the  present  stand  was  premeditated.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  Germans  intended  to  fall  back- 
to  the  Meuse,  which  is  a  much  more  defensible  line,  and  that 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  torment  of  the  pur- 
suit and  so  turned  at  bay.  Certainly  their  present  position 
seems  to  be  a  very  vulnerable  one,  both  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south.  The  French  are  threatening  to  cut  their  line 
at  St.  Quentin  while  the  British  pressure  further  north  is  si- 
vere  and  dangerous.  Whether  or  not  the  Germans  intcn ■'■ 
make  a  stand  on  the  Hindenburg  line  from  Lille  to 
now  seems  probable  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
that  we  may  expect  speedy  news  of  a  still   further 
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soon    as   the   heavy   artillery   comes   into   play   and   the   attack 
assumes    its    full    force.  

The  Germans  had  three  alternatives  before  them.  They 
could  try  to  hold  their  new  line,  the  Hindenburg  line,  if  the 
pressure  of  the  Allies  would  permit  them  to  do  so.  They 
could  continue  their  withdrawal  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse. 
Or  they  could  offer  battle  in  the  open  upon  a  colossal  scale. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  they  seem  to  have  chosen,  or  been 
forced  into,  the  third  alternative,  although  of  this  we  can  not 
yet  be  sure.  If  they  entrench  themselves  upon  their  new 
lines,  which  must  necessarily  be  weaker  than  the  old  ones, 
they  will  at  once  encounter  the  same  processes  of  bombard- 
ment and  raids  that  have  just  proved  themselves  to  be  irre- 
sistible on  the  Somme.  If  they  retreat  to  the  Meuse  it  will 
be  a  confession  of  utter  and  calamitous  failure,  although 
such  a  line  would  be  very  defensible.  If  they  give  battle  in 
the  open,  as  present  appearances  would  indicate,  they  will 
certainly  be  outnumbered  and  they  will  probably  be  out- 
generaled, as  happened  on  the  Marne.  and  they  will  then  have 
to  undertake  another  retirement,  which  may  even  now  be 
imminent.  To  attribute  something  magical  to  the  military 
genius  of  Von  Hindenburg  may  perhaps  be  presently  justified 
by  the  events,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  are  no  facts  to 
sustain  it.  Von  Hindenburg  won  great  successes  against  Rus- 
sian forces  that  were  either  criminally  misled  or  pitifully 
wanting  in  munitions.  He  has  yet  to  prove  his  metal  against 
western  troops  with  even"  resource  behind  them,  and  against 
western  generals  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  three  years  of 
war.  And  we  may  note  with  interest  that  Von  Hindenburg's 
first  military  move  in  the  west  is  to  retreat. 


It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  a  German  retreat  to 
the  Meuse  would  mean  a  practical  end  to  the  war  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  military  events  elsewhere.  Even 
if  the  German  lines  in  the  west  should  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  their  present  position  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  there  should  now  be  any  turn  of  the  tide  against  the 
Allies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  can  not  be  remembered  too 
carefully  that  Asia  Minor  contains  the  main  stake  for  which 
Germany  has  been  fighting  from  the  beginning.  The  British 
and  Russian  forces  north  of  Bagdad  are  on  the  point  of  join- 
ing hands,  and  this  must  almost  inevitably  mean  the  capture  of 
the  Turkish  army,  which  is  already  routed,  cut  off  from  its 
supplies,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  aid.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
Bagdad  to  Constantinople — some  fifteen  hundred  miles — but 
with  Turkey's  Asiatic  possessions  cut  in  two,  with  the  Arabs 
in  fierce  revolt  against  her,  she  is  practically  eliminated  from 
the  war.  Whether  the  Germans  win  or  lose  in  the  western 
battle  now  being  fought  they  will  have  to  employ  upon  that 
field  every  available  man  that  can  be  spared  from  all  other 
fields,  and  they  are  still  awaiting  a  Russian  offensive  that  will 
begin  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  The  opinion  of  some 
of  the  Allied  commanders  that  the  war  may  still  continue 
for  two  years  is  based,  we  must  remember,  upon  purely  mili- 
tary considerations,  and  these  by  no  means  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  problem.  The  Russian  revolution,  for  example, 
promises  not  only  a  stiffening  of  the  Russian  fighting  power 
that  has  been  paralyzed  by  intrigues  at  the  Petrograd  court, 
but  it  carries  with  it  also  the  deadly  menace  of  contagion. 
Austria,  under  the  guidance  of  the  new  emperor,  is  obviously 
eager  for  peace.  The  hunger  situation  in  Germany  is  acute, 
and  the  scarcity  of  copper  must  be  severely  felt  in  the  mu- 
nition works.  And,  finally,  we  have  the  imminence  of  Ameri- 
can participation,  which  will  be  substantial  enough  even 
though  it  should  be  confined  to  money,  motor  boats,  and 
moral  support.  This  is  not  the  place  to  weigh  these  factors, 
nor  to  assess  their  effects.  We  can  all  of  us  do  this  for 
ourselves,  and  however  moderate  may  be  our  calculations  they 
will  not  conceal  a  situation  that  is  full  of  dire  import  to  the 
Central  Empires.  

The  submarine  war  could,  of  course,  go  far  to  redeem  the 
situation  if  it  were  a  successful  war.  But  it  is  not,  and  can 
not  be,  a  successful  war.  During  the  week  ending  March 
18th  twenty-four  British  ships  were  sunk,  eight  of  them  being 
of  less  than  1600  tons.  During  the  same  period  5082  ships 
passed  in  and  out  of  British  ports.  Nineteen  ships  were  un- 
successfully attacked.  But  we  have  an  even  more  striking 
indication  of  the  status  of  the  submarine  in  the  readjusted 
rates  published  by  the  Federal  war  risk  insurance  bureau 
for  American  vessels  and  cargoes.  The  rate  on  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  war  zone  is  announced  as  3  per  cent,  and  as 
there  is  certainly  neither  partisanship  nor  sentiment  about 
such  actuarial  assessments  as  this  we  may  regard  them  as  an 
exact  expression  of  the  risks  assumed.  In  other  words,  Ger- 
many announces  that  no  American  ships  shall  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  war  zone  and  the  Federal  bureau  considers 
that  the  resulting  risk  is  covered  by  a  premium  of  3  per  cent. 
The  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Beresford 
on  March  27th  shows  the  tonnage  destroyed  thus  far  in 
March  to  be  420.000  tons,  which  once  more  indicates  a  total 
during  March  of  less  than  half  the  German  expectation. 
Moreover,  the  same  figures  show  that  the  average  daily  loss  is 
about   10  per  cent,  less  than  in  February. 

San  Francisco,  March  28,  1917.  Sidney  Coryk. 


P-  S. — The  foregoing  was  written  on  Monday,  and  although 
thr  actual  position  of  the  forces  is  still  a  little  vague,  and 
especially  at  the  northern  end  of  the  line,  it  is  evident  from 
Hie  nature  of  the  official  reports  from  both  sides  that  come  to 
.  md  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press  on  Wednesday  that  the 
"erman  line  is  in  danger  of  being  turned  in  the  neighbor- 
h<  od  of  St.  Quentin  and  that  it  has  been  out-fought  and  out- 
led.  If  the  present  Allied  success  shall  be  continued  a 
little    further  we   shall   see   another   German   retreat,   and   this 


time  under  the  disadvantage  of  defeat,  and  it  can  hardly  stop 
short  of  the  Meuse.  We  may  remember  that  while  the  Ger- 
man army  is  in  full  force  this  is  not  yet  the  case  with  the 
Allied  army:  The  Germans  carried  all  their  heavy  artillery 
with  them,  as  they  could  easily  do  over  roads  that  had  been 
constantly  in  their  possession  and  that  had  been  prepared  for 
this  very  purpose.  Indeed  they  probably  sent  their  larger 
guns  ahead  of  them.  The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to 
transport  their  artillery  and  the  vast  mechanism  that  serves 
it  over  roads  that  had  been  elaborately  blocked  or  destroyed 
and  through  devastated  country.  They  were  therefore  at  a 
grave  disadvantage  at  the  opening  of  the  attack,  a  disadvan- 
tage that  must  have  lessened  day  by  day  as  the  heavy  guns 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  went  into  action,  and  as  the  line  of 
communications  was  perfected.  If  the  Allied  attack  on  the 
Hindenburg  line  should  be  successful — and  it  probably  will 
be — the  results  must  be  shown  not  only  on  the  line  itself, 
but  on  that  other  line  that  stretches  eastward  to  Metz.  In 
other  words  if  the  Hindenburg  line  should  fall  back  to  the 
Meuse  we  may  look  speedily  for  a  nearly  complete  evacua- 
tion of  French  soil.  S.   C. 


WORK    OF   BELGIAN   RELIEF    DISCUSSED 
BY  MR.  HOOVER. 


The  California  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
(office  337  Mills  Building)  has  received  from  Mr.  Her- 
bert C.  Hoover  a  letter  in  reply  to  one  asking  if  in  his 
judgment  recent  incidents  and  the  sinking  of  relief 
ships  would  make  the  work  of  the  commission  impos- 
sible.   Mr.  Hoover  said: 

We  have  sixteen  ships  loaded  with  grain  on  the  ocean  now, 
and  will  start  six  more  this  week.  Ten  millions  of  people 
are  depending  for  their  very  lives  upon  the  arrival  of  these 
cargoes  before  mid-April. 

The  commission  has  passed  through  a  dozen  crises  before, 
but  the  faith  that  the  cry  of  10,000,000  helpless  people  can 
not  remain  unheard,  and  the  ability,  courage,  and  resolution 
of  my  colleagues  has  weathered  even-  storm  so  far. 

We  have  lost  fifteen  ships  in  the  last  two  years,  all  of  them 
insured,  out  of  500  voyages.  We  have  not  thrown  up  our 
hands  before  on  such  incidents,  nor  will  we  do  so  now.  At 
the  worst  this  is  in  the  nature  of  incidental  misfortune,  and 
it  is  unthinkable  that  most  of  our  ships  should  not  reach  their 
destination.  Every  one  of  these  ships  that  leaves  a  North 
Atlantic  or  gulf  port  carries  with  her  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  Swiss  minister,  acting  upon  authority  from  the  German 
government,  guaranteeing  our  flag,  and  their  routes  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  German  government  as  safe  from  their  attack. 

Of  our  ten  million  wards,  two  and  one-half  millions  are 
in  the  occupied  portion  of  France  and  are  fed  through  money 
given  to  us  by  France. 

Of  the  seven  millions  and  a  half  remaining  in  Belgium, 
more  than  three  millions  and  a  half  are  totally  destitute,  and 
their  governments,  their  financial  institutions,  and  their 
wealthy  individuals  are  unable  to  provide  for  them,  although 
they  have  unstintingly  divided  all  they  have.  These  are 
dependents  upon  the  consciences  and  good-will  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  Belgian  government  at  Le 
Havre  up  to  now,  have  contributed  91  per  cent,  of  the  funds 
for  these   three  millions  and   a   half  destitute. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month  approximately  is 
contributed  by  Belgian  refugees  in  England  from  their  earn- 
ings in  British  industries.  Of  220,000  Belgian  refugees  in 
England,  only  15,000,  mostly  women  and  children,  are  un- 
employed. I  want  particularly  to  emphasize  this  point,  be- 
cause the  Belgians  have  a  right  to  impress  upon  the  world 
that  they  are  not  hanging  back  without  a  struggle  and  per- 
mitting themselves  or  their  friends  to  become  dependents. 

But  the  situation  is  critical.  The  price  of  foodstuffs  in- 
creases enormously,  the  rising  cost  of  transportation,  the 
shortage  of  ships,  and  the  shrinkage  of  native  production 
have  added  to  the  anxieties  of  the  commission.  There  is 
another  point  which  I  desire  earnestly  to  impress  upon  every 
father  and  mother,  and  upon  every  clergyman  and  every 
physician  in  this  country :  that  is,  that  in  order  to  preserve 
the  children  of  Belgium  it  was  necessary-  some  months  ago 
to  increase  their  allowance  of  food  to  beyond  the  50  per  cent, 
normal  ration  which  is  distributed  to  the  destitute. 

Adolescent  children  can  not  thrive  and  grow  upon  the  half 
supply  which  will  maintain  an  adult  in  reasonable  health. 
This  may  have  been  known  academically  before,  but  it  had 
never  been  proven  on  a  vast  scale.  At  this  moment  we  have 
on  our  hands  one  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
children,  to  whom  we  must  give  an  extra  meal  every  day  if 
we   are   to   avert  a  great   tragedy. 

Already  we  have  one  hundred  thousand  debilitated  children 
under  special  feeding  in  an  endeavor  to  rebuild  their  bodies. 

There  has  been  an  alarming  increase  in  tuberculosis,  rickets, 
and  other  ills  that  follow  surely  upon  under-nutrition.  They 
are  receiving  the  tenderest  care  from  the  thousands  of  well- 
to-do  men  and  women  of  their  own  people,  who  are  setting 
an  example  to  the  whole  world  of  devotion,  diligence,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  intelligence.  It  is  left  to  America  to  say,  first, 
whether  the  hands  of  these  devoted  Belgian  and  French  men 
and  women  shall  be  sustained  in  their  work ;  second,  whether 
the  destitute  children  of  Belgium — one  million,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand — shall  be  saved  from  disaster,  and,  third, 
whether  the  credit  for  great  and  efficient  humanity  that  this 
commission  has  established  to  the  American  name  shall  be 
dimmed. 

To  provide  the  imports  required  for  this  extra  meal  of 
which  I  have  spoken  will  cost  us  $1  per  child  per  month. 
Therefore  we  must  have  one  milUon,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  dollars  a  month.  To  the  one  hundred  million  Amer- 
ican people  this  is  a  small  sum.  I  am  not  scolding — I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  have  not  hitherto  sacrificed 
themselves  for  this  work  because,  somehow,  we  have  failed 
to  bring  home  to  them  its  vital  importance  and  to  touch  the 
American  heart.  But  Europe  is  looking  at  us ;  our  measure 
is  being  taken.  We  have  believed  ourselves  to  be  more  a 
nation  of  ideals  than  of  mere  commerce.  The  time  to  prove 
ourselves,  to  show  that  we  are  capable  of  self-sacrifice,  is 
here,  and  it  will  not  brook  delay. 

When  Cardinal  Mercier  ordered  pravers  offered  in  all  the 
churches  of  Belgium  that  the  American  commission  might 
remain  in  Belgium,  he  looked  confidently  to  America,  not  only 
for  the  day-to-day  moral  and  material  support  of  a  little 
handful  of  Americans  in  Belgium,  but  for  the  larger  support 
which  would  mean  that  when  Belgium  was  restored  to  free- 
dom her  returning  government  might  not  find  her  an  empty 
husk,  but  a  people  of  high  spirit  and  regenerated  ideals. 

The  British  Empire  and  France,  to  sav  nothing  of  the 
British  possessions  overseas,  are  burdened"  with  such  taxa- 
tion  as  would   have   been    considered   impossible   before   the 


war;  in  additiou  they  have  had  their  own  wounded,  their 
own  widows  and  orphans  to  care  for,  and  their  own  inter- 
rupted  commerce  to  struggle  with.  And  yet,  without  argu- 
ment, without  delay,  they  have  dispensed  a  charity  which 
will  be  one  of  the  marvels  ol"  history,  for  they  have  handed 
to  the  commission,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  all  the  money  spent  by  the  commission  for  the 
feeding  of  Belgium. 

This  commission  was  founded  by  the  intervention  of  the 
American  government  and  carried  on  by  her  citizens.  To- 
day it  is  the  largest  venture  in  the  history  of  international, 
benevolent,  economic  service  and  of  charity.  It  stands  to 
the  world  as  an  American  institution,  and  has  so  far  brought 
lustre  to  the  American  people.  Its  continued  success  should 
be  a  matter  of  first  American  pride.  But  this  credit  to  the 
United  States  carried  a  responsibility  and  a  national  duty. 

Xo  war  or  other  difficulty  into  which  America  may"  be 
plunged  can  absolve  her  from  this  duty,  and  least  of  all  from 
following  the  example  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
temptation  to  cease  giving  to  others  should  not  be  yielded 
to  each  time  a  ship  is  lost,  or  the  rumors  of  war  become 
alarming.  I  can  not  believe  that  our  people  will  succumb 
to   such   first   impulses. 

I  leave  for  Europe  knowing  that  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion as  an  administrative  body  has  succeeded  so  far;  I  know- 
that  if  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  men  out  of  Belgium,  the 
Dutch  and  the  Spaniards  who  succeed  us  inside  the  German 
lines  will  work  ably  and  effectively  to  carry  on  the  organiza- 
tion we  have  built  up.  The  rest  of  the  problem  is  America' 
problem;    failure  will   be   the  failure   of  America. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ram  Chandra,  regarded  by  the  British  governmeiv 
as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  leaders  of  the  Indian  re 
volt  movement,  has  been  reinstated  as  editor  of  the 
Hindustan  Gadar,  the  official  organ  of  the  Gadar.  or 
revolutionary  party. 

Roald  Amundsen,  who  is  planning  a  Xorth  Pole  ex- 
pedition which  is  expected  to  start  next  summer,  is  a 
splendid  leader  and  organizer,  but  the  most  unassuming 
and  modest  of  men  and  most  generous  in  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  members  of  his  party 
on  their  famous  dash  for  the  pole.  He  is,  indeed,  more 
I  inclined  to  attribute  the  success  of  the  enterprise  tci 
his  comrades  than  to  any  merit  of  his  own. 

When  Hipolito  Irigoyeu  was  inaugurated  president 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  he  went  into  office  with  the 
simplest  ceremonies  on  record  in  Argentina.  He 
wanted  to  ride  to  the  capital  in  a  street-car,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  by  friends  to  take  a  taxicab.  Outside 
of  taking  the  oath  of  office,  he  spoke  no  word  at  the 
inauguration.  Nor  did  he  do  any  smiling  or  bowing. 
His  first  act  upon  becoming  President  was  to  turn  over 
his  salary  of  $40,000  a  year  to  charity. 

"  Sir  Harold  Elverston.  M.  P.,  who  has  taken  up  duty 
as  organist  at  Wimslow  Congregational  Church  in 
place  of  the  regular  official,  who  has  left  for  military 
duty,  is  not  the  only  exponent  of  musical — or  even -vocal 
— talent  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  new  foreign 
secretary  finds  his  principal  recreation,  when  not  on 
the  tennis  courts,  in  piano-playing,  and  there  are  many 
other  members  who  possess  something  more  than  a 
mere  amateur  talent  in  this  respect.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  is  a  vocalist  of  much  renown,  and  has 
frequently  been  heard  on  the  concert  platform. 

Daniel  Willard,  who  is  now  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Defense  Council,  began 
life  as  a  water  boy  on  the  old  Central  Vermont  Rail- 
road. He  was  a  fireman,  an  engineer,  a  minor  super- 
intendent. He  carried  books  with  him  wherever  he 
went.  He  read  everything  he  thought  was  worth 
reading.  Few  men  anywhere  are  in  touch  with  as 
many  fields  of  thought  as  he  is.  But  from  the  be- 
ginning he  was  a  railroad  man.  He  lived  railroads. 
There  came  a  time  when  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road was  a  minstrel-show  joke.  They  asked  Willard  to 
take  the  presidency.  Before  he  was  satisfied  the  road 
was  second  to  none  in  efficiency. 

T.  Estrada  Palma,  the  Cuban  patriot  who  was  forced 
out  of  the  presidency  of  that  country  in  1906,  finds  some 
amusement  in  writing  letters  on  the  present  situation 
to  the  American  newspapers.  In  speaking  recently  of 
the  Gomez  insurrection  he  remarked  that  if  by  a  flight 
of  imagination  we  could  picture  ex-President  W.  H. 
Taft  leading  a  reluctant  band  of  rebels  in,  say  the  Cat- 
skills;  Mr.  Hughes  hiding  in  a  Brooklyn  back  yard, 
and  the  Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, safe  in  a  foreign  country,  seeking  intervention, 
we  would  have  a  thrilling  "film"  of  Cuba's  rebellion  I 
d  la  United  States.  In  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Palma 
asked,  would  a  mild  classification  of  these  gentlemen  as  | 
"political  opponents"  of  Mr.  Wilson  be  satisfactory? 

John  Scott  Keltie.  F.  Rt  G.  S.,  who  recently  gave  an 
interesting   review   of   the   work    of   the   Royal    Geo- 
graphical   Society    of    London   during   the    last   thirty 
years,  has  the  distinction  of  being  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  geographical  societies  in  eleven  of  the  principal 
countries  in  Europe  as  well  as  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.  j 
Dr.  Scott  Keltie  is  a  native  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  and 
was  educated  at  Perth  and  at  the  universities  of  St  ' 
Andrews   and  Edinburgh.     For  over  twenty  years  he  i 
has  been  the  editor  of  the  well-known  publication,  "The 
Statesmen's  Year  Book,"  and  has  written  copiously  on 
geographical    and    other    subjects.     In    1915    he    was 
awarded    the    Callum    Gold    Medal    (American    Geo- 
graphical Society)  and  the  gold  medals  of  Paris  and  the 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 


Dr.  A.  Coralnik  Analyzes  Its  Causes  and  Effects. 


Ur.  A.  Coralnik.  now  special  correspondent  in  this 
country  of  the  Bourse  Gazette,  one  of  the  leading 
liberal  newspapers'  in  Petrograd,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Professor  Milukoff  for  several  years, 
when  he  was  connected  with  the  new  foreign  minister's 
newspaper,  recently  analyzed  the  Russian  revolution 
and  its  meanings,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the 
Xew  York  Times. 

In  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  Russian  liberal 
affairs  Dr.  Coralnik  interpreted  the  movement  as  a 
boomerang  of  clumsy  German  diplomacy,  likened  the 
results  of  Teutonic  intrigue  in  Russia  to  their  effect 
in  this  country  in  drawing  the  people  together,  and  pre- 
dicted that  Germany  now  must  face  a  far  more  potent 
foe  and  one  prepared  to  fight  to  the  end. 

It  was  particularly  fortunate  that  the  revolution 
had  in  it  an  element  of  the  conservative  parties,  and 
hence  did  not  try  to  effect  such  a  sudden  and  radical 
social  upheaval  as  that  which  failed  in  1905-06,  Dr. 
Coralnik  said.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
movement  had  been  British-inspired  and  to  a  degree 
British-directed,  and  asserted  that  not  only  would  it 
result  in  vastly  improved  conditions  for  the  Jews  and 
other  nationals  in  Russia,  but  it  would  bring  about 
much  more  intimate  association  with  the  United  States 
and  open  wide  industrial  opportunities  to  this  country. 

"The  Russian  revolution,  although  so  dramatically 
staged,  did  not  come  unexpectedly  to  the  Russian 
people,"  Dr.  Coralnik  said.  "It  was  known  already 
four  or  five  months  ago  that  a  great  change  was  about 
to  happen  In  the  direction  either  of  a  full  surrender 
to  Germany,  betraying  the  Allies,  with,  as  an  internal 
effect,  the  reestablishment  of  the  old  regime  In  Russia, 
or  the  overthrow  of  the  government  as  it  existed.  The 
situation  became  the  most  acute  when  Professor  Milu- 
koff, in  the  famous  session  of  the  Duma  about  four 
months  ago,  fiercely  denounced  the  government,  headed 
then  by  Sturmer  and  Protopopoff,  and  accused  them  of 
treachery  against  the  country.  The  main  cause  of  his 
disclosures  was  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  government 
toward  Roumania,  which  was  left  alone  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Germans  through  the  fault  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. 

PLOT    FOR    SEPARATE    PEACE. 

"It  was  known  further  that  Sturmer,  through  Proto- 
popoff and  other  secret  channels  leading  from  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Court  to  Germany,  was  treating  with 
Germany  for  a  separate  peace.  The  wrath  of  the  Rus- 
|  sian  Duma  was  directed  mostly  against  Protopopoff, 
who,  coming  from  the  ranks  of  the  Duma  and  the  pro- 
gressive coalition  and  being  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Duma  who  visited  England  and  other  countries  of  the 
Allies,  knew  all  the  secrets,  and  then  as  minister  of 
the  interior  became  one  of  the  most  rabid  reactionaries 
and  pro-Germans.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  he 
who  treated  with  Warburg  and  other  German  repre- 
sentatives at  conferences  in  Stockholm  about  a  separate 
peace. 

"The  aim  of  the  Russian  government  in  the  last 
month  was  this :  To  tie  up  the  activities  of  the  Duma, 
to  cut  the  people  out  of  food  supplies  by  harassing  and 
embarrasing  railway  communications,  as  they  did  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  the  ominous  M. 
Rukhlov  was  at  the  head  of  the  railway  ministry,  and 
by  this  means  to  deliver  Russia  to  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  The  activity  of  the  government  in  favor 
of  Germany  was  so  obvious  that  even  the  most  loyal 
and  conservative  members  of  the  Duma  became  angry 
and  revolted.  Even  such  men  as  the  leader  of  the  re- 
actionary wing  of  the  Duma,  Purishkevitsh,  thundered 
in  the  Duma  and  out  against  the  traitors  at  the  head  of 
the  government.  The  last  two  months  the  government 
decided  to  clean  up  the  Duma  and  the  legislative  bodies 
in  general. 

"The  reinstallation  of  Sturmer  in  power,  the  renomi- 
nation  of  General  Kurlov,  who  was  known  officially  as 
the  man  who  delivered  a  part  of  Kurland  to  Germany 
when  he  was  governor-general  there,  a  renomination 
which  shocked  even  the  conservative  Senate ;  the  call- 
ing of  Stshetglovtov,  the  former  minister  of  justice, 
once  a  radical,  later  a  minister,  the  stronghold  of  re- 
action in  Russia  and  the  instigator  of  the  Beiliss  pro- 
cess, to  be  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and 
finally  the  closure  of  the  Duma  at  the  most  dangerous 
time,  indicated  the  strong  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment to  use  its  full  power  to  crush  the  rising  democ- 
racy and  then  to  make  separate  peace  with  Germany. 

"It  is  really  good  fortune  for  Russia  that  the  Duma 
succeeded  in  forming  a  progressive  liberal  coalition, 
since  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution of  1905-6  was  the  inadequate  predominance  of 
the  extreme  left  parties,  who  didn't  want  to  compro- 
mise with  the  liberal  bourgeois.  Already  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1905  Count  Witte  proposed  to  the  leaders  of 
the  liberal  parties,  such  as  Professor  Milukoff  and 
others,  to  enter  the  cabinet  and  reshape  the  govern- 
ment to  liberal  principles.  But  the  main  idea  of  that 
time  was  that  a  revolution  in  Russia  needed  to  be,  not 
political,  but  social,  embracing  all  the  social  questions 
of  Russian  life.  Hence  the  disruption  among  the  more 
timid  bourgeois  and  the  more  far-going  extreme  left 
parties. 


"The  revolution  of  today  is  initiated  principally  by  \ 
the  moderate  parties — economically  speaking,  by  the 
new  industrial  class  which  arose  in  Russia  during  the 
last  ten  years  and  which  sees  in  a  surrender  to  Ger- 
many a  crushing  of  all  hopes  for  the  development  of 
Russian  industry.  It  is  supported,  too,  by  the  moderate 
liberal  parties,  who  dream  of  the  construction  of  a 
Russian  government  on  English  political  principles. 

COALITION   OF  LIBERAL  ELEMENTS. 

"If  we  take  into  consideration  the  men  who  consti- 
tute the  new  government,  we  see  there  a  coalition  of 
all  the  liberal  elements  of  Russia.  We  have  there  Pro- 
fessor Milukoff,  the  head  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  greatest  authority  on  foreign  politics, 
the  man  who  inspired  Sazonoff,  the  former  minister, 
in  his  politics,  and  who  is  the  main  supporter  of  the 
idea  of  the  Russian  Constantinople.  We  have  there  as 
minister  of  justice  such  a  man  as  Kerenski.  the  leader 
of  the  labor  party,  one  of  the  leading  democrats  in  the 
country:  Shingarev,  the  greatest  authority  on  financial 
and  budget  questions  in  the  Duma;  Xekrasov,  one  of 
the  most  liberal  members  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic party  and  a  defender  of  Jewish  rights,  and  finally 
the  premier,  Prince  LvofT,  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  popular  liberals  in  Russia. 

"These  men  guarantee  truly  before  all  the  world  a 
new  era  of  development  of  freedom  in  Russia.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  speak  about  their  programme,  for 
that  programme  includes  rights  for  every  nationality  in 
Russia,  especially  for  the  Jews,  freedom  of  citizens  and 
democracy  in  government.  It  may  be  that  for  political 
reasons  they  will  not  make  sudden  radical  changes  be- 
cause, first  of  all,  they  have  as  their  object  the  finishing 
of  the  war  and  the  winning  of  the  war.  It  is  the  most 
vital  question  to  Russia.  Not  only  that,  but  their  policy 
will  be  a  class  alliance  with  England  and  France,  even 
after  the  war,  and  we  can  say  with  certainty  that  the 
English  influence  outbalanced  the  rather  dangerous  Ger- 
man influence,  and  the  old  dream  of  the  Russian 
liberals  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  walk  in  the  steps  of  Great  Britain  and  to  be  friendly 
with  the  English  government  is  now  fulfilled. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  next  effect  of  the  revolution  will 
be  the  shortening  of  the  war,  because  Germany  lulled 
itself  to  the  last  moment  in  the  dream  of  severing  the 
Entente  alliance  and  detaching  Russia  from  her  allies, 
so  as  to  have  freer  hand  in  warring  on  England.  As 
this  has  failed  and  as  this  revolution  in  Russia,  which 
was  predicted  by  Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  turned  to  a  quite  opposite  side,  the  German  people 
will  need  to  realize  that  all  their  hopes  are  built  on 
sand. 

"It  is  the  luck  of  Russia  that  this  latest  and  most  suc- 
cessful uprising  sprang  not  altogether  from  the  people 
and  hence  was  not  the  sudden  effort  at  social  freedom 
involving  a  complete  change  in  institutions  which  can 
not  be  accomplished  all  at  once.  The  fact  that  the 
movement  had  the  support  of  the  conservative  element 
and  that,  as  is  evidenced  from  the  successful  and  ef- 
fective organization  with  which  it  was  initiated,  it  was 
to  a  certain  extent  British  inspired  and  British  di- 
rected, saved  it  from  the  failure  that  would  have  met 
a  repetition  of  precisely  the  same  sort  of  revolution  as 
was  attempted  in  1905. 

"Bungling  German  diplomacy  again  has  proved  a 
boomerang.  In  Russia,  as  in  this  country,  her  states- 
men have  misinterpreted  the  temper  of  the  people  and 
tampered  with  a  national  psychology  of  the  workings 
of  which  they  were  ignorant.  Just  as  the  machinations 
of  her  agents  in  America  have  served  gradually  to  ce- 
ment the  people  together  in  spite  of  some  original  di- 
vergence in  sympathy,  so  her  efforts  to  sow  dissension 
in  Russia,  her  intrigues  there  to  make  the  people  dis- 
satisfied with  the  war  and  willing  to  make  peace  re- 
gardless of  their  obligations  to  their  allies,  resulted  in 
the  end  in  a  great  popular  uprising — not,  as  Germany 
hoped,  in  favor  of  the  Fatherland,  but  more  unitedly 
and  implacably  against  it  than  ever  before. 

HOW   GERMANY  FAILED. 

"German  diplomacy  well  may  be  compared  to 
Mephistopheles,  who,  as  Goethe  tells  in  his  'Faust.' 
wants  always  the  bad.  but  achieves  inevitably  the  good. 
She  wanted  to  disrupt  Russia  and  instead  she  gave  in- 
directly to  Russia  the  first  real  national,  not  German- 
inspired,   and  genuinely  patriotic  government. 

"Under  the  old  regime  such  hopes  as  existed  in 
Russia  and  in  the  United  States  for  more  intimate  re- 
lations between  the  peoples  of  the  two  nations  offered 
little  prospect  of  realization,  but  now  American  capital 
and  American  enterprise  will  find  one  of  their  greatest 
fields  of  development  in  Russia.  Professor  Milukoff  is 
one  of  the  best  authorities  on  America,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  American  politics,  industry,  and  social 
conditions,  as  he  demonstrated  by  his  latest  articles 
in  his  own  paper  on  the  reelection  of  President  Wilson, 
which  embraced  an  analysis  of  political  conditions  in 
the  United  States  today." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Manly  Heart. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 

Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  c.ire 

'Cause  another's   rosy  are  ? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day 

Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May — 
If  she  think  not  well   of  me 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

Shall  my  silly  heart  be  pined 

'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind ; 

Or  a  well  disposed  nature 

Joined  with   a  lovely   feature  ? 

Be  she  meeker,  kinder  than 

Turtle-dove   or  pelican. 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me 

What  care  I  how  kind  she  be  ? 

Shall    a    woman's   virtues   move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  ? 
Or  her  well-deservings  known 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own  ? 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  may  merit  name  of  Best ; 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  ? 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high. 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  ? 
She  that  bears  a  noble  mind 
If  not  outward  helps  she  find, 
Thinks  what  with  them  he  would  do 
Who  without  them  dares  her  woo  ; 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see. 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be  ? 

Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  fair, 

I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair  ; 

If  she   love  me,   this   believe, 

I   will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve ; 

If  she  slight  me  when   I   woo, 

I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go  ; 
For  if  she  be  not  for  me. 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be? 

t  — George  Wittier. 

To  Lucasta,  On  Going  to  the  Wars. 
Tell  me  not,   Sweet,  I  am  unkind 

That   from   the   nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind. 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,   a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee.  Dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not   Honour  more. 

^ — Richard  Lovelace. 

England  and  Switzerland,  1802. 
Two  Voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  Mountains ;  each  mighty  voice  : 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty ! 

There  came  a  tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  fought'st  against  him, — but  hast  vainly  striven : 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven. 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 

— Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft; 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left — 
For.  high-soul'd  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 

That  Mountain  floods   should  thunder  as  before, 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore. 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  by  Thee ! 

— William   Wordszcorlh. 


The  sheep  that  one  meets  in  traveling  across  Uruguay 
are  amazing  in  number.  Often  the  hills  within  a  radius 
of  miles  are  covered  with  grazing  herds — they  seem  to 
fill  every  hill  and  valley.  In  fact  the  sheep  statistics 
show  that  there  are  27,000,000  within  the  bounds  of 
the  country. 


The  Last  Buccaneer. 
The  winds  were  yelling,  the  waves  were   swelling. 

The  sky  was  black  and  drear. 
When  the  crew  with  eyes  of  flame  brought  the  ship  without  a 
name 

Alongside  the  last  Buccaneer. 

"Whence   flies   your   sloop   full   sail  before   so   fierce  a   gale, 
When  all  others  drive  bare  on  the  seas? 

Say,  come  ye  from  the  shore  of  the  holy  Salvador, 
Or  the  gulf  of  the  rich  Caribbees  ?" 

"From  a  shore  no  search  hath  found,  from  a  gulf  no  line  can 
sound,  - 

Without   rudder   or   needle   we   steer ; 
Above,   below  our  bark  dies  the  sea-fowl   and  the   shark. 

As  we  fly  by  the  last  Buccaneer. 

"Tonight  there  shall  be  heard  on  the  rocks  of  Cape  de  Verde 

A  loud  crash  and  a  louder  roar ; 
And  tomorrow  shall  the  deep  with  a  heavy  moaning  sweep 

The  corpses  and  wreck  to  the  shore." 

The   stately   ship   of  Clyde   securely  now    may  ride 
In  the  breath  of  the  citron  shades ; 

And   Severn's  towering  mast  securely  now   hies  fast, 
Through  the  seas  of  the  balmy  Trades. 

From   St.  Jago's  wealthy  port,   from   Havannah's  royal  fort, 
The  seaman  goes  forth  without  fear ; 

For  since  that  stormy  night  not  a  mortal  hath  had  sight 
Of  the  flag  of  the  last  Buccaneer. 

— Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 


The  chief  food  of  the  caribou  of  Alaska  is  reindeer 
moss,  of  a  greenish  white  color,  which  is  scattered  over 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  Alaska.  Their  favorite  feed- 
ing grounds  are  on  the  treeless  and  semi-treeless  part-, 
of  the  territory,  including  the  tundras  along  the  coast 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  down  to  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  Alaska  peninsula.  They  scatter  widely  in  summer 
and  collect  in  herds  in  the  fall.  Each  herd  has  its 
leader,  and  it  is  said  that  if  the  leader  is  killed 
of  the  herd  becomes  panic-stricken  and  stampede- 
and  forth  until  another  animal  takes  the  lead. 
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THE  HUMAN  DRIFT. 


A  Number  of  Essays  by  the    Late    Jack    London  Are  Pub- 
lished Under  an  Appropriate  Title. 


Jack  London,  confining  himself  within  the  field  of  the 
physical,  exhibited  not  a  few  of  the  gifts  of  real  master- 
ship. Jack  London,  venturing  into  the  realm  of  the 
philosophic  and  the  mystic,  is  best  described  by  the  title 
which  his  publishers  have  chosen  for  the  most  recent 
and  posthumous  collection  of  some  of  his  writings, 
namely,  "The  Human  Drift." 

In  perusing  this  work  one  can  but  feel  that  destiny 
was  as  wise  as  it  was  merciful  in  taking  him  over  the 
border  before  he  attained,  mentally,  the  state  which 
he  at  one  time  took  so  much  glory  in  following 
physically.  More  and  more  in  his  later  years  he  sought 
to  forsake  the  realms  which  he  knew  so  well  for  those 
which  he  was  not  gifted  to  penetrate,  and  in  proportion 
as  he  pushed  forward  into  this  forbidden  sphere  did  he 
lose  the  invincible  clarity  of  vision  and  the  compelling 
power  of  literary  truth  that  gave  him  his  great  vogue 
among  present-day  story-tellers.  It  remains  for  this 
new  volume  to  reveal  how  perilously  near  he  was  to 
actual  mental  vagabondry. 

Of  course,  even  at  that,  "The  Human  Drift"  is  a 
forceful  bit  of  vagabondry,  just  as  was  Jack  in  the 
days^of  his  brakebeaming  and  his  sailorship.  But  it 
offers  as  little  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  human 
mind  as  the  Wandering  Willie  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  society,  more's  the  pity. 

Listen,  for  instance,  to  the  opening  words  of  the  essay 
from  which  the  book  takes  its  name : 

The  history  of  civilization  is  a  history  of  wandering, 
sword  in  hand,  in  search  of  food.  In  the  misty  younger 
world  we  catch  glimpses  of  phantom  races,  rising,  slaying, 
finding  food,  building  rude  civilizations,  decaying,  falling  un- 
der the  swords  of  stronger  hands,  and  passing  utterly  away. 
Man,  like  any  other  animal,  has  roved  over  the  earth  seeking 
what  he  might  devour;  and  not  romance  and  adventure,  but 
the  hunger-need,  has  urged  him  on  his  vast  adventures. 
Whether  a  bankrupt  gentleman  sailing  to  colonize  Virginia 
or  a  lean  Cantonese  contracting  to  labor  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Hawaii,  in  each  case,  gentleman  and  coolie,  it  is  a 
desperate  attempt  to  get  something  to  eat,  to  get  more  to  eat 
than  he  can  get  at  home.     .     .     . 

There  have  been  drifts  from  east  to  west  and  west  to  east, 
from  north  to  south  and  back  again,  drifts  that  have  criss- 
crossed one  another,  and  drifts  colliding  and  recoiling  and 
caroming  oft  in  new  directions.  From  Central  Europe  the 
Aryans  have  drifted  into  Asia,  and  from  Central  Asia  the 
Turanians  have  drifted  across  Europe.  Asia  has  thrown  forth 
great  waves  of  hungry  humans  from  the  prehistoric  "round- 
barrow"  "broadheads"  who  overran  Europe  and  penetrated 
to  Scandinavia  and  England,  down  through  the  hordes  of 
Attila  and  Tamerlane,  to  the  present  immigration  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  that  threatens  America.  The  Phoenicians  and 
the  Greeks,  with  unremembered  drifts  behind  them,  colonized 
the  Mediterranean.  Rome  was  engulfed  in  the  torrent  of 
Germanic  tribes  drifting  down  from  the  north  before  a  flood 
of  drifting  Asiatics.  The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  jutes,  after 
having  drifted  whence  no  man  knows,  poured  into  Britain, 
and  the  English  have  carried  this  drift  on  around  the  world. 
Retreating  before  stronger  breeds,  hungry  and  voracious,  the 
Eskimo  has  drifted  to  the  inhospitable  polar  regions,  the 
Pigmy  to  the  fever-rotten  jungles  of  Africa.  And  in  this 
day  the  drift  of  the  races  continues,  whether  it  be  of  Chi- 
nese into  the  Philippines  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  of  Eu- 
ropeans to  the  United  States  or  of  Americans  to  the  wheat- 
lands  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest. 

With  this  brave  and  sweeping  beginning,  the  reader 
naturally  looks  for  a  culmination  of  this  terrible  drift  in 
the  cataclysm  that  is  now  overwhelming  Europe ;  but 
London  wrote  this  essay  before  the  cataclysm  befell, 
and  his  light  failed  at  the  edge  of  the  real  vision.  He 
begs  his  cmestion,  as  a  vagrant  begs  his  bread.  Wit- 
ness: 

War  is  passing,  disease  is  being  conquered,  and  man's  food- 
getting  efficiency  is  increasing.  It  is  because  of  these  factors 
that  there  are  a  billion  and  three-quarters  of  people  alive 
today  instead  of  a  billion,  or  three-quarter  of  a  billion.  And 
it  is  because  of  these  factors  that  the  world's  population 
will  very  soon  be  two  billions  and  climbing  rapidly  toward 
three  billions.  The  lifetime  of  the  generation  is  increasing 
steadily.  Men  live  longer  these  days.  Life  is  not  so  pre- 
carious. The  newborn  infant  has  a  greater  chance  for  sur- 
vival than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Surgery  and  sanitation 
reduce  the  fatalities  that  accompany  the  mischances  of  life 
and  the  ravages  of  disease.  Men  and  women,  with  deficien- 
cies and  weaknesses  that  in  the  past  would  have  effected  their 
rapid  extinction,  live  today  and  father  and  mother  a  numerous 
progeny.  And  high  as  the  food-getting  efficiency  may  soar, 
population  is  bound  to  soar  after  it.  The  "abysmal  fecundity" 
of  life  has  not  altered:  Given  the  food,  and  life  will  in- 
crease. A  small  percentage  of  the  billion  and  three-quarters 
that  live  today  may  hush  the  clamour  of  life  to  be  born,  but 
it  is  only  a  small  percentage.  In  this  particular  the  life  in 
the  man-animal  is  very  like  the  life  in  the  other  animals. 

The  "abysmal  fecundity"  of  life  paralyzes  the  fine 
majesty  of  London's  setting  forth,  and  the  only  product 
that  he  offers  is  the  following: 

The  magnitude  of  population  in  that  future  day  is  well- 
nigh  unthinkable.  But  there  is  only  so  much  land  and  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Man,  despite  his  marvelous 
accomplishments,  will  never  be  able  to  increase  the  diameter 
of  the  planet.  The  old  days  of  virgin  continents  will  be 
gone.  The  habitable  planet,  from  ice-cap  to  ice-cap,  will  be 
inhabited.  And  in  the  matter  of  food-getting,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  man  is  only  finite.  Undreamed  efficiencies  in  food- 
getting  may  be  achieved,  but,  soon  or  late,  .  .  .  some- 
where in  the  future  is  a  date  when  man  will  face,  consciously, 
tht  bitter  fact  that  there  is  not  food  enough  for  all  of  him 
to  eat. 

As  London  says,  when  lie  reaches  this  far:     "When 

t  .is  day  comes,  what  then?  Will  there  be  a  recrudes- 

C  -ice  of  old  obsolete   war?  .     .     .     Will  new  human 

drifts    take    place,    questing  for    room,    carving    earth 

space  out  of  crowded  life?"  He  doesn't  know.    "Even 


if  one  race  alone  should  hew  down  the  last  survivor 
of  all  other  races,  that  one  race,  drifting  the  world 
around,  would  saturate  the  planet  with  its  own  life  and 
again  press  (according  to  the  Malthusian  law)  against 
subsistence." 

So  London  turns  to  the  micro-organisms,  to  the  dis- 
eases, to  the  parasites,  and  adds: 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  just  as  there  are  drifts  in 
the  world  of  man,  so  are  there  drifts  in  the  world  of  micro- 
organisms— hunger-quests  for  food.  Little  is  known  of  the 
micro-organic  world,  but  that  little  is  appaling;  and  no  census 
of  it  will  ever  be  taken,  for  there  is  the  true,  literal  "abysmal 
fecundity."  Multitudinous  as  man  is,  all  his  totality  of  in- 
dividuals is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  inconceivable 
vastness  of  numbers  of  the  micro-organisms.  In  your  body, 
or  in  mine,  right  now,  are  swarming  more  individual  entities 
than  there  are  human  beings  in  the  world  today.     .     .     . 

We  are  justified  in  believing  that  in  the  saturated  popu- 
lations of  the  future,  when  life  is  suffocating  in  the  pressure 
against  subsistence,  that  new,  and  ever  new,  hosts  of  destroy- 
ing micro-organisms  will  continue  to  arise  and  fling  them- 
selves upon  earth-crowded  man  to  give  him  room.  There 
may  even  be  plagues  of  unprecedented  ferocity  that  will  de- 
populate great  areas  before  the  wit  of  man  can  overcome 
them.  And  this  we  know :  that  no  matter  how  often  these 
invisible  hosts  may  be  overcome  by  man's  becoming  immune 
to  them  through  a  cruel  and  terrible  selection,  new  hosts  will 
ever  arise  of  these  micro-organisms  that  were  in  the  world 
before  he  came  and  that  will  be  here  after  he  is  gone. 

After  he  is  gone?  Will  he  then  some  day  be  gone,  and 
this  planet  know  him  no  more?  Is  it  thence  that  the  human 
drift  in  all  its  totality  is  trending? 

God  himself  is  silent  on  this  point,  says  the  author. 
And  so  is  the  author.  His  only  conclusion  is  in  the 
utterances  of  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  recurring  series 
of  evolutions: 

That  is  it — the  most  we  know — alternate  eras  of  evolution 
and  dissolution.  In  the  past  there  have  been  other  evolutions 
similar  to  that  one  in  which  we  live,  and  in  the  future  there 
may  be  other  similar  evolutions — that  is  all.  The  principle 
of  all  these  evolutions  remains,  but  the  concrete  results  are 
never  twice  alike.  Man  was  not;  he  was;  and  again  he  will 
not  be.  .  In  eternity,  which  is  beyond  our  comprehension, 
the  particular  evolution  of  that  solar  satellite  we  call  the 
'Earth"  occupied  but  a  slight  fraction  of  time.  And  of  that 
fraction  of  time  man  occupies  but  a  small  portion.  All  the 
whole  human  drift,  from  the  first  ape-man  to  the  last  savant, 
is  but  a  phantom,  a  flash  of  light  and  a  flutter  of  movement 
across  the  infinite  face  of  the  starry  night. 

However,  there  is  one  good,  perhaps  even  beautiful 
thing  about  this  whole  essay,  even  as  there  is  one  good 
and  redeeming  thing  about  the  vagabond  and  as  there 
was  one  splendid  thing  about  London  himself.  It  is 
expressed  in  the  closing  sentences : 

There  is  nothing  terrible  about  it.  With  Richard  Hovey, 
when  he  faced  his  death,  we  can  say:  "Behold!  I  have 
lived  !"  And  with  another  and  greater  one,  we  can  lay  our- 
selves down  with  a  will.  The  one  drop  of  living,  the  one 
taste  of  being,  has  been  good ;  and  perhaps  our  greatest 
achievement  will  be  that  we  dreamed  immortality,  even  though 
we  failed  to  realize  it. 

Turn,  now,  from  London  the  philosopher  to  London 
the  descriptive  limner  of  physical  action,  and  note  the 
difference.  The  master  is  in  evidence  at  once.  Is 
there,  for  example,  anywhere  to  be  found  a  more  vivid, 
driving,  impetuous  bit  of  English  than  the  following 
from  "Small  Boat  Sailing,"  in  this  same  volume? 

Hard  work  and  excitement  ?  Let  the  wind  baffle  and  drop 
in  a  heavy  tide-way  just  as  you  are  sailing  your  little  sloop 
through  a  narrow  drawbridge.  Behold  your  sails,  upon  which 
you  are  depending,  flap  with  sudden  emptiness,  and  then  see 
the  impish  wind,  with  a  haul  of  eight  points,  fill  your  jib 
aback  with  a  gusty  puff.  Around  she  goes,  and  sweeps,  not 
through  the  open  draw,  but  broadside  on  agai  nst  the  solid 
piles.  Hear  the  roar  of  the  tide,  sucking  through  the  trestle. 
And  hear  and  see  your  pretty,  fresh-painted  boat  crash  against 
the  piles.  Feel  her  stout  little  hull  give  to  the  impact.  See 
the  rail  actually  pinch  in.  Hear  your  canvas  tearing,  and  see 
the  black,  square-ended  timbers  thrusting  holes  through  it. 
Smash  !  There  goes  your  topmast  stay,  and  the  topmast  reels 
over  drunkenly  above  you.  There  is  a  ripping  and  crunch- 
ing. If  it  continues,  your  starboard  shrouds  will  be  torn  out. 
Grab  a  rope — any  rope — and  take  a  turn  around  a  pile.  But 
the  free  end  of  the  rope  is  too  short.  You  can't  make  it  fast, 
and  you  hold  on  and  wildly  yell  for  your  one  companion  to 
get  a  turn  with  another  and  longer  rope.  Hold  on!  You 
hold  on  till  you  are  purple  in  the  face,  till  it  seems  your 
arms  are  dragging  out  of  their  sockets,  till  the  blood  bursts 
from  the  ends  of  your  fingers.  But  you  hold,  and  your  part- 
ner gets  the  longer  rope  and  makes  it  fast.  You  straighten 
up  and  look  at  your  hands.  They  are  ruined.  You  can 
scarcely  relax  the  crooks  of  the  fingers.  The  pain  is  sicken- 
ing. But  there  is  no  time.  The  skiff,  which  is  always  per- 
verse, is  pounding  against  the  barnacles  on  the  piles  which 
threaten  to  scrape  its  gunwale  off.  It's  drop  the  peak!  Down 
jib  !  Then  you  run  lines,  and  pull  and  haul  and  heave,  and 
exchange  unpleasant  remarks  with  the  bridge-tender,  who  is 
always  willing  to  meet  you  more  than  half  way  in  such 
repartee.  And  finally,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  with  aching 
back,  sweat-soaked  shirt,  and  slaughtered  hands,  you  are 
through  and  swinging  along  on  the  placid,  beneficent  tide  be- 
tween narrow  banks  where  the  cattle  stand  knee-deep  and 
gaze  wonderingly  at  you.  Excitement !  Work !  Can  you 
beat  it  in  a  calm  day  on  the  deep  sea? 

Again,  witness  in  another  of  the  features  of  this 
volume,  "That  Dead  Men  Rise  Up  Never,"  the  real 
London,  the  London  that  built  his  way  to  literary  fame 
on  the  grueling  realism  of  his  descriptions  of  physical 
conflict  and  physical  repulsiveness.  It  is  his  recollec- 
tion of  one  of  the  men  with  whom  he  shipped  in  his 
seafaring  days: 

I  will  only  say  that  he  was  a  beast,  and  that  we  treated 
him  like  a  beast.  It  is  only  by  looking  back  through  the 
years  that  I  realize  how  heartless  we  were  to  him.  He  was 
without  sin.  He  could  not,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  have 
been  anything  else  than  he  was.  He  had  not  made  himself, 
and  for  his  making  he  was  not  responsible.  Yet  we  treated 
him  as  a  free  agent  and  held  him  personally  responsible  for 
all  that  he  was  and  that  he  should  not  have  been.  As  a 
result,  our  treatment  of  him  was  as  terrible  as  he  was  him- 
self terrible.  Finally  we  gave  him  the  silent  treatment,  and 
for  weeks  before  he  died  we  neither  spoke  to  him  nor  did  he 
speak   to  us.     And   for  weeks  he  moved  among  us,   or  lay  in 


his  bunk  in  our  crowded  house,  grinning  at  us  hfs  hatred 
and  malignancy.  He  was  a  dying  man,  and  he  knew  it,  and 
we  knew  it.  And  furthermore,  he  knew  that  we  wanted  him 
to  die.  He  cumbered  our  life  with  his  presence,  and  ours 
was  a  rough  life  that  made  rough  men  of  us.  And  so  he 
died,  in  a  small  space  crowded  by  twelve  men  and  as  much 
alone  as  if  -he  had  died  on  some  desolate  mountain  peak. 
No  kindly  word,  no  last  word,  was  passed  between.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  a  beast,  and  he  died  hating  us  and  hated 
by  us. 

•Aside  from  the  essay  and  tales  just  mentioned  this 
volume  contains  a  couple  of  unimportant  contributions, 
which  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from  London's  repu- 
tation, and  a  couple  of  dramatic  undertakings  which  it 
probably  would  have  been  just  as  well  to  allow  to 
linger  undiscovered.  One  of  them  is  the  sketch  en- 
titled "The  Birth  Mark,"  written  for  Bob  Fitzsimmons. 
The  Human  Drift.  By  Jack  London.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 


THE   STRUGGLE   OF  CELT  AND  TEUTON. 


Shane  Leslie  Writes  a  Volume  of  Fine  Essays. 


A  criticism  of  Shane  Leslie's  "The  Celt  and  the 
World"  is  not  easy ;  not  that  his  brilliant  essays  are 
above  criticism,  for  almost  every  page  contains  some- 
thing to  cause  the  historian  or  the  ethnologist  to  groan 
aloud,  but  because,  like  an  impressionist  picture  of 
poetic  truth  and  beauty,  it  can  not  be  submitted  to  the 
yardstick  of  conventional  art.  The  author,  while  en- 
deavoring to  treat  his  subject  more  or  less  objectively, 
shows  forth  in  every  line  his  Celtic  character.  With 
him  analogy  and  epigram  frequently  take  the  place  of 
argument  and  logic,  and  broad  generalization  that  of 
studious  investigation,  and  yet  one  feels  that  he  reaches 
in  his  Celtic  way  truths  that  escape  the  plodding  and 
painstaking  student.  He  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  that 
pedantic  writer,  Houston  Chamberlain,  who  had  not  the 
vision  to  escape  from  the  maze  of  his  wealth  of  ill- 
digested  information. 

The  main  thesis  of  his  work  is  the  age-long  struggle 
between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  branches  of  the  Aryan 
peoples,  leaving  on  one  side  the  Slavs  and  touching 
only  incidentally  on  the  Latins.  The  characteristics  of 
each  he  draws  with  an  artist's  pen,  and  in  the  clash 
of  these  types  he  sees  the  tragedy  of  modern  history. 
The  Celts  of  Ireland  had  their  chance  in  their  early 
conversion  and  civilization,  which  they  carried  to  the 
Continent,  but  lost  it  when  the  triumph  of  Charle- 
magne reorganized  Europe  on  Roman  lines.  Anglo- 
Irish  relations  have  been  the  plaything  of  larger  Eu- 
ropean politics  in  which  Ireland  has  been  the  victim 
of  historical  events  rather  than  of  English  injustice. 

In  a  world  that  had  lost  its  Catholicism,  where  for 
the  Prussians  Thor  replaced  Christ,  and  where  the 
English  set  up  an  ideal  of  liberty — afterward  become 
compromise — in  lieu  of  religion,  the  Celt  had  little 
chance  and  was  pushed  back  into  a  corner  even  as 
the  ancient  Gaels  were  pushed  back  into  the  moun- 
tains and  bogs.  The  nineteenth  century  was  the  cen- 
tury of  the  Teuton,  both  Anglo-Saxon  and  German. 
The  present  war  he  sees  as  a  struggle  between  Teuton 
and  Teuton  and  denominates  it  the  Aryan  suicide.  To 
him  it  is  inconceivable  the  Celts  can  be  pro-German: 

The  fortunes  of  Ireland  are  with  the  Anglo-Celtic  empire, 
though  the  reactionary  English  element  has  obscured  the  path. 
.  A  singular  series  of  accidents  enabled  German}-  to 
break  off  the  mutual  sentiments  growing  between  England 
and  Ireland  at  a  critical  moment.  England  was,  unfortu- 
nately, panic-stricken  into  a  return  to  coercion,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  anomalous  Irish-German  entente  came  into 
reality  in  America.  .  .  .  The  future  of  the  Aryan  race  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  depend  enormously  on  a  good  under- 
standing and  eventually  an  alliance  between  England  and 
America.     To  this  the  Irish  are  the  key. 

His  chapter  entitled  "A  View  of  Irish  History"  is 
worth  volumes  of  historical  compilation  for  the  under- 
standing of  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  The  meaning  of 
Irish  history  stands  forth  revealed  as  by  a  master 
spirit ;  a  few  strokes  and  the  picture  is  complete,  and 
its  essentials  you  recognize  as  true.  And  there  is  no 
finer  passage  in  the  book  than  his  analysis  of  O'Don- 
nell  as  the  Celt  typifying  in  himself  and  his  career  the 
tragedy  of  the  Irish  struggle  for  liberty. 

But  one  must  find  a  little  fault  with  this  fascinating 
series  of  essays  on  a  big  and  inspiring  topic.  Shane 
Leslie's  Celtic  method  of  analogy  and  figures  of  speech 
lead  him  at  times  afar,  and  his  brilliant  cleverness — his 
table-talk  must  be  a  shower  of  sparks — tempts  him  to 
many  examples  of  epigram  and  paradox  that  detract 
from  his  otherwise  lofty  and  serious  tone  and  give  at 
times  an  air  of  triviality  that  is  disappointing. 

J.  B.  L. 

The  Celt  and  the  World.  By  Shane  Leslie.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 


The  earliest  mention  of  a  device  in  any  way  resem> 
bling  the  modern  elevator  or  lift  may  be  read  in  Vi- 
truvius,  who  describes  a  hoisting  machine  which  was 
invented  by  Archimedes.  This  elevator  of  the  second 
century  B.  C.  was  worked  by  ropes  which  were  coiled 
upon  a  winding  drum  by  a  capstan  and  levers.  The 
same  writer  "refers  to  another  similar  machine  which 
was  made  .to  rotate  by  a  man  who  walked  inside  the 
capstan.  Such  a  primitive  elevator  is  still  in  use  to 
lift  passengers  and  freight  from  the  first  to  the  second 
story  of  a  convent  on  Mount  Sinai. 
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amounted  to  $1,104,014,  against  $4,688,919  in 
the  same  month  a  year  ago  and  $1,967,437  in 
January,  1917.  Domestic  exports  last  month 
were  valued  at  $222,360, 121,  against  $220,- 
246,021  in  February,  1916,  and  $301,939,088 
in  January  of  this  year.  The  total  exports 
last  month  were  $224,564,135,  against  $224,- 
934,940  in  February,  1916.  Aggregate  im- 
ports during  February,  1917,  were  $97,834,888, 
against  $103,084,535   in   February  a  year  ago. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  report  for  1916  of  the  Hutchinson 
Sugar  Plantation  Company,  which  was  issued 
Tuesday  at  their  annual  meeting,  is  most 
gratifying  to  the  stockholders,  showing  earn- 
ings for  the  year  of  $518,560.49,  of  which 
$500,000  was  paid  in  dividends,  or  20  per  cent. 
of  the  capitalization  of  $2,500,000.  The  com- 
pany closed  the  year  with  a  net  profit  carried 
to  surplus  account  of  $506,430,  enough  to  pay 
the  regular  dividends  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  if  it  failed  to  sell  another  pound 
of  sugar.  

In  its  financial  letter  for  the  current  month 
the  American  National  Bank  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing statistics:  "As  a  popular  investment 
the  stock  of  the  farm  loan  banks  created  little 
enthusiasm.  Out  of  a  total  of  $9,000,000  for 
the  twelve  banks  only  $120,095  was  subscribed 
for  by  the  public :  the  balance  going  to  the 
government   as  prescribed   by   law.      Subscrip- 
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The  trust  companies  of  New  York  State 
have  recently  grown  very  rapidly.  During 
1916  nine  new  trust  companies  were  organ- 
ized; six  national  banks  were  converted  into 
trust  companies,  one  national  bank  was  taken 
over  for  liquidation  by  a  trust  company,  and 
one  state  bank  was  converted  into  a  trust  com- 
pany. The  total  resources  of  the  trust  com- 
panies on  November  29,  1916,  the  day  of  the 
last  call  for  reports,  were  $2,744,317,081,  as 
compared  with  $2,532,892,786  on  December 
31,  1915,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  $211,424,295, 
or  S.o  per  cent.        

Canadian  institutions  are  subscribing  heav- 
ily for  the  new  $150,000,000  5  per  cent,  war 
loan  offered  at  96,  some  of  them  tripling  and 
quadrupling   their   subscriptions. 


The  installments  are  payable — 10  per  cent,  on 
application,  30  per  cent,  on  April  16th,  30  per 
cent,  on  May  15th,  and  the  balance  on  June 
1 5th  next.  The  bonds  carry  a  full  half- 
year's  interest,  payable  on  September  1st  next 
and  the  subscription  lists  Vill  close  on  or  be- 
fore 23d  instant.  Installments  may  be  paid 
in  full  on  any  installment  date  at  a  discount 
of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  terms  are 
very  favorable  to  the  investor  and  are  an 
added  inducement,  if  such  be  necessary,  to 
patriotic  Canadians  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  the  loan  the  success  that  it 
will  no  doubt  prove  to  be." 


The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco issued  a  statement  on  Saturday  showing 
that  the  bank  had  resources  of  $45,083,000  at 
the  close  of  business   March   23d. 


A  report  of  the  state  banking  department 
shows  the  trust  resources  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  call  of  March  5th  to  be  $23,590,195.67. 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 


tions  to  the  stock  of  the  bank  for  this  district 
amounted  to  $61 10,  the  Berkeley  institution 
standing  eighth  in  the  list  of  amounts  sub- 
scribed. The  Omaha  bank  enjoyed  the  great- 
est popularity,  collecting  $41,735  from  the 
public,  while  the  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
bank  only  subscribed  $410. 


The  Santa  Fe  system  is  maintaining  its 
record  pace.  For  the  year  ended  February 
28,  1917,  the  return  on  property  investment 
was  6.92  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  5.47  per 
cent,  in  the  year  to  February  28,  1916.  The 
earnings  for  February  show  new  high  levels 
for  the  month  of  $11,591,895  gross  and  $4,- 
239,225  net,  with  operating  income,  after 
taxes,  of  $3,656,176. 


Application  has  been  made  by  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  to  list  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  the  $3,060,000  general 
and  refunding  5   per  cent,  bonds. 


'  According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York,  foreign  ex- 
ports     of      merchandise       during      February 
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In  October,  1916,  there  were  49,287  holders 
of  Canadian  Pacific,  as  against  27,000  three 
years  before,  an  increase  of  54.70  per  cent. 
Aggregate  British  and  Canadian  holdings  de- 
creased in  percentage  from  72.58  to  64.48, 
while  United  States  holdings  increased  from 
10.42  to  22.12  per  cent. 


The  Bay  Counties  Power  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, has  drawn  for  redemption  at  100J4  and 
interest  on  April  1st  $135,000  of  its  outstand- 
ing second  mortgage  bonds. 


As  an  indication  that  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Terminal  Railways  is  gradually 
catching  up  with  its  overdue  coupon  obliga- 
tions, it  may  be  noted  here  that  the  coupons 
of  the  Oakland,  San  Leandro,  and  Hay  ward 
Electric  Railway  first  mortgage,  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  on  March  1,  1917,  were  paid  last 
week  at  the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National 
Bank,  funds  having  been  provided  by  the  rail- 
way company  for  the  purpose. 


Placing  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
at  $S0,000,000,000,  New  York  claims  $12,000,- 
000,000,  or  15  per  cent.,  and,  knowing  New 
York's  habit  in  making  such  computations,  it 
may  be  estimated  that  the  figures  for  the 
wealth  of  the  Empire  State  are  not  under- 
estimated.   

May  1st  has  been  set  as  the  date  for  the 
call  of  the  $2,475,000  6  per  cent,  gold  notes 
of  the  Natomas  Company  of  California,  due 
January  1,  1920.  In  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision whereby  the  company  has  the  right  to 
retire  the  issue  upon  thirty  days'  notice,  the 
announcement   is  made. 


It  is  learned  through  the  Lumbermen's 
Trust  Company  that -approximately  $60,000,000 
of  the  collateral  deposited  as  security  for  the 
three  British  government  collateral  loans  has 
been  sold,  and  that  the  proceeds  have  been 
used  for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  to  that 
amount,  thus  bringing  about  a  redemption  of 
a  portion  of  the  outstanding  issues.  The 
three  British  loans  aggregate  $800,000,000  and 
the  collateral  behind  them  totals  $960,000,000. 


Sidney  L.  Schwartz,  of  Sutro  &  Co.,  re- 
turned recently  from  a  trip  to  Hawaii,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  secured  a  mass  of  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  various  sugar 
plantations  of  the  islands.  He  reports  great 
prosperity  in  Honolulu  and  a  strong  invest- 
ment demand  for  the  better  grade  of  securi- 
ties.   

The  San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  March  24,  1917,  were 
$85,974,296.73,  against  $55,755,681.16  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  a  gain  of  $30,218,615.57. 


The  splendid  condition  of  the  state  banks 
in  San  Francisco  is  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  state  banking  department  completed  last 
Saturday,  covering  the  two  months  ending 
March  5,  1917.  During  that  period  the 
twenty-six  banks  in  this  city,  with  their 
twenty-three  branches,  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  department,  increased 
their  aggregate  resources  by  $5,944,620.34  and 
their  combined  individual  deposits  by  $5,680,- 
00.  Combined  resources  of  these  institutions 
reached  the  high  figure  of  $366,315,589,  the 
combined  individual  deposits,  savings  and 
commercial,  standing  at  $310,216,203. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad's  $230,278,533  gross 
business  last  year  exceeded  that  of  1915  by 
$33,650,363  and  was  $43,000,000  greater  than 
in  1914.  As  a  result  of  general  causes,  com- 
mon to  most  trunk  lines,  Pennsylvania  in  1916 
handled  by  far  the  greatest  volume  of  traffic 
in  its  history.  

American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has 
issued  its  report  for  the  year  1916.  After  de- 
ducting $5,383,562  for  depreciation  and  re- 
serves the  report  shows  a  surplus  for  the 
common  stock  of  $5,169,895,  equal  to  11.4  per 
cent.  In  1915  only  $1,272,210  was  deducted 
for  depreciation  and  reserves,  and  there  was 
a  deficit  after  dividends  in  that  year  of 
$701,992.  Gross  for  the  1916  year  totaled 
$200,000,000.  

British  shipping  profits  in  1916  were  $675,- 
000,000,  after  deducting  excess  profits  and 
other  taxes,  compared  with  only  $100,000,000 
profits  in   1913.         

President  Underwood  of  the  Erie  Road  says 
the  company's  net  income  for  1916  was  more 
than  $6.000r000,  notwithstanding  expendi- 
tures for  maintenance  of  equipment  exceeded 
the  previous  year  by  more  than  $3,500,000. 
The  Erie,  it  is  also  understood,  earned  $74,- 
311,261  last  year,  compared  with  $66,436,720 
the  previous  year. 


The  March  number  of  the  monthly  commer- 
cial letter  issued  by  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Toronto,  Canada,  says:  "The  Do- 
minion Government  is  issuing  a  third  war 
loan  of  $150,000,000,  payable  in  gold  in  New 
York  as  well  as  in  Canada.  The  loan  matures 
on  March  1,  1937,  bears  interest  at  5  per  cent., 
and  is  being  offered  to  subscribers  at  96,  mak- 
ing   the    yield    approximately    5.40    per    cent. 
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the  three  years  preceding  the  war.  The  ex- 
ports have  been  larger,  but  so,  too,  has  the 
aggregate  yield  been  larger;  besides  larger 
sales  abroad,  we  have  had  more  for  home  use. 
That  refutes  the  argument  that  an  embargo  is 
needed  to  retain  enough  for  our  own  require- 
ments." The  following  figures  give  a  com- 
parison of  production,  imports,  and  exports  of 
wheat  for  the  last  three  years  with  the  three 
years  before  the  war :  The  total  wheat  supply 
of  the  three  years  preceding  the  war  was 
2,114,985,000  bushels,  and  for  the  three  years 
since  the  war  commenced  was  2,556.704,000 
bushels:  added  to  this  the  net  imports  Of  for- 
eign wheat  for  the  three  years  preceding  was 
5,889,727  bushels  and  for  the  three  years  since 
15,132,915  bushels,  making  the  total  available 
from  crops  and  imports  for  the  preceding 
three  years  2,120,884,727  bushels  and  for 
the  latter  three  years  2,571,836,915  bushels ; 
while  the  total  bushels  of  wheat  exported  dur- 
ing the    former   three    years   aggregated   341,- 


In  the  teeth  of  a  declaration  of  war,  which 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  sent  all  securities 
tumbling,  rails  are  advancing  all  along  the 
line.  Whatever  the  source  of  the  bull  move- 
ment, it  has  been  most  pronounced.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  public  should 
choose  the  present  time  to  take  on  any  large 
load  of  securities.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  either  the  settlement  of  the 
railroad  strike  or  the  expectation  of  a  rate 
increase  for  American  railroads  should  affect 
the   price  of  a  Canadian  railroad  security. 

In  the  financial  district  opinions  as  to  the 
source  of  the  movement  were  varied,  but  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  railroads'  an- 
ticipation of  better  rates  was  the  fundamental 
cause.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  said :  "I  have  felt  all 
along  that  an  actual  declaration  of  war  would 
clear  the  atmosphere." 

The  settlement  of  the  railroad  labor  dif- 
ficulties contributes  largely  to  the  movement, 
according  to  Herbert  Fleishhacker,  president 
of  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National 
Bank.  "No  doubt  the  roads  look  for  a  de- 
cision from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion permitting  higher  rates,  also,"  said  he. 
"Steel,  coal,  in  fact  everything  that  goes  into 
equipment  and  operation  is  costing  more  than 
it  ever  did  before,  and  now  comes  this  in- 
crease in  labor  cost.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  rates  will  go  up,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  shouldn't." 

Others  attribute  the  activity  to  a  heavy  in- 
crease in  traffic  due  to  war  conditions,  noting 
that  the  government  is  a  bountiful  customer 
when  once  it  begins  to  move  men  and  muni- 
tions.   

A  report  from  London  states  the  treasury 
announces  the  resumption  of  the  issue  of 
short-term  treasury  bills  as  a  result  of  the 
successful  floating  of  the  great  consolidated 
war  loan  and  the  favorable  condition  of  the 
money  market.  Tenders  will  be  received  by 
the  Bank  of  England  from  time  to  time  for 
bills  of  1000,  5000,  and  10,u~-  pounds  ster- 
ling, running  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months. 


The  present  condition  of  Interna- 
tional affairs  emphasizes  the  value  of 
geographical  distribution  of  investment 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  Middle  West 
Utilities. 

We  have  a  new  issue  of  this  class, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive 
circular  B-3  on  request. 

Cyrus  Peirce  &  Company 

Insurance  Exchange 
San  Francisco 


Member  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

Telephone  Sutter  2337 

LUCIUS  H.  NORRIS 

Stocks,  Bonds   and 
Investment  Securities 

LOCAL  AND  EASTERN 

255  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


The  real  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  food  in 
this  country  today,  according  to  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times  Annalist,  "is  not  that 
we  have  exported  so  much,  but  that  we  have 
not  had  more  to  export.  "Two-dollar  wheat," 
he  says,  "is  the  product  of  short  crops  even 
more  than  it  is  of  war,  and  what  is  true  of 
wheat  is  true  of  food  in  general.  There  has 
been  talk  of  the  need  of  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  food,  and  particularly  of  wheat. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  retained  out  of  the. 
last  three-year  wheat  crops  a  good  deal  more 
wheat  than  we  retained  out  of  the  crops  of] 


541,202,  in  comparison  with  705,487,672  for 
the  latter.  For  home  consumption  there  was 
retained  three  years  previous  to  the  war 
1,774,343,525  bushels  against  1,866,349,243  for 
the  latter  three  years,  which  leaves  a  balance 
of  92,005,718  in  favor  of  the  three  years  since 
war  commenced.  This  disproves  much  that 
has  been  said  about  the  reasons  for  the  high 
cost  of  wheat.  

Richard  E.  Mulcahy.  resident  partner  of  E. 
F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  returned  recently  from  an 
automobile  trip  through  California  with  Frank 
L.  Hutton.  a  member  of  the  firm  from  the 
East.  Mr.  Mulcahy  was  very  enthusiastic 
over  his  trip,  and  says  that  never  in  his  ex- 
perience has  he  seen  crops  throughout  the 
state  look  better,  and  that  prosperity  con- 
fronted him  on  every  side  on  his  entire  trip. 
The  hotels  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  he 
says,  are  renting  residences  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  influx  of  tourists,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Coronado.  He  says  his  partner, 
Mr.  Hutton,  was  tremendously  impressed  with 
California  and  its  resources,  it  being  his  first 
trip  to  California  in  sixteen  years. 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Six  Important  Books 

Cannau— MENDEL SI  .50 

Olllinger-TRUE    FAITH    AND   AL 

LEGIANCE 50 

Wells-ITALY.  FRANCE  AND  BRIT- 
AIN AT  WAR 1.50 

Wevl—  AMERICAN    WORLD    POLI- 
CIES   2-25 

Grabani— RVSSIA  IN  1916 1.25 

Morris— THE  CELTIC  DAWN 1  50 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  pilled. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Mendel. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  that  Mr. 
Cannan  has  yet  undertaken,  and  at  its  end 
we  find  ourselves  somewhat  uncertain  whether 
he  has  described  a  type,  or  only  a  group  of 
rather  unpleasant  people.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  London  ghetto,  with  Mendel,  a  young 
Jewish  artist,  for  its  central  figure.  Mendel  is 
brought  from  Austria  as  a  baby.  His  family 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  slums,  and  when  he 
develops  artistic  tendencies  he  has  a  hard 
struggle  to  secure  their  recognition  from  par- 
ents who  find  it  almost  inconceivable  that 
painting  should  be  a  remunerative  occupation. 
But  at  last  Mendel  has  his  own  way,  and 
thenceforth  we  oscillate  between  Eohepiianism 
and  the  Ghetto.  Mendel  has  a  sort  of  beauty 
and  magnetism  that  prove  to  be  powerful  over 
his  woman  associates,  and  we  stand  perplexed 
by  a  series  of  conquests  that  seem  to  rob  his 
victims  of  whatever  self-respect  they  may 
have  had,  as  well  as  of  ordinary  feminine 
modesty.  Not  being  versed  in  the  ways  of 
Bohemia,  we  can  not  answer  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  picture,  but  certainly  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one. 

But  the  book  contains  some  genuinely  fine 
characterizations  and  it  is  usually  the  Jewish 
ones  that  command  our  respect.  Golda,  Men- 
del's mother,  is  a  masterpiece.  His  vagabond 
father  is  admirably  drawn,  and  in  each  case 
with  a  surprising  economy  of  strokes.  Mendel 
himself  shows  all  the  tragedy,  pathos,  and 
tenacity  of  his  race,  but  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  like  him,  and  still  less  to  love 
■him.  We  wish  Mr.  Cannan  had  given  him  a 
better  Gentile  environment.  Here  we  feel  a 
jcertain  lack  of  balance,  a  rather  tyrannical 
use  of  the  novelist's  power,  but  in  spite  of 
some  unpleasant  features  the  novel  leaves  a 
mark  upon  the  mind  and  we  feel  that  we 
know  something  more  than  we  did  before,  not 
only  of  the  Jewish  character,  but  of  the  dif- 
ficulties against  which  it,  in  its  higher  as- 
pects, must  contend. 

Mendel.  By  Gilbert  Cannan.  New  York: 
George  II.   Do  ran  Company;   $1.50. 


The  Romance  of  the  Submarine. 

One  would  give  a  good  deal  to  know  how 
much  is  fact  and  how  much  is  fiction  in  the 
fascinating  tale  told  by  Baron  Spiegel  von  und 
zu  Peckelsheim  in  "The  Adventures  of  the 
U-202."  At  any  rate  it  is  a  rousing  good 
story  of  the  exploits  that  might  have  been 
indulged  in  by  an  undersea  boat  and  its  cap- 
tain, told  with  plenty  of  emphasis  on  the  "hu- 
man interest"   side. 

Possibly  it  is  a  composite  of  the  stories  told 
by  many  submarine  commanders  on  their  re- 
turn to  port,  and  while  its  object  may  have 
been  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  German  people 
with    admiration    for   the    daring   of   the    men 
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engaged  in  this  hazardous  branch  of  the 
service,  and  perhaps  also  distract  their  minds 
from  its  barbarity,  it  would  not  seem  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  volunteers  for  the  work. 
If  the  tales  are  reasonably  accurate  they  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  methods  by  which 
the  British  are  combatting  the  submarine 
menace,  methods  concerning  which  the  Brit- 
ish government  has  given  out  very  little  in- 
formation. Incidentally  they  lead  one  to 
realize  how  vulnerable  is  the  diver,  and  one 
is  inclined  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
armed  merchantman  looks  very  formidable  to 
the  rattlesnake  of  the  sea. 

The  Adventures  of  the  U-202.  By  Baron  von 
und  zu  Peckelsheim.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;  $1   net. 


The  Painters  of  Greek  Vases. 

Our  knowledge  of  painting  in  the  golden  age 
of  Greek  art  is  extremely  limited,  for  no  ex- 
amples or  even  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us.  On  the  other  hand  there  have  been 
preserved  many  vases  and  other  products  of 
the  ceramic  art  of  this  period,  and  from  them 
we  can  glean  some  idea  of  the  work  of  the 
painters  of  the  classic  period.  The  results  of 
studies  in  this  field  have  been  summarized 
in  popular  form  by  Edmond  Pottier,  under  the 
title  of  "Douris  and  the  Painters  of  Greek 
Vases." 

The  whole  sketch  has  a  delightful  personal 
touch,  for  the  materials  have  been  used  to 
reconstruct  the  life  and  methods  of  work  of 
the  masters  of  this  fascinating  branch  of 
Greek  art,  showing  the  studios  and  workshops, 
the  tools  used,  and  the  meaning  expressed  in 
the  work.  Douris  is  the  vase-painter  of  whom 
the  largest  number  of  signed  examples  are 
preserved  and  the  book  takes  the  form  of 
the  story  of  this  great  artist.  Some  two 
dozen  beautiful  reproductions  of  vase  paint- 
ing, part  of  them  in  color,  illustrate  the  vol- 
ume and  add  greatly  to  its  attractiveness  and 
value. 

Douris  and  the  Painters  of  Greek  Vases.  By 
Edmond  Pottier,  Membre  de  l'lnstitut.  New  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton  &    Co.;    $2.50   net. 


Evolution. 

Dr.  William  Berryman  Scott,  who  gives  us 
this  admirable  survey  of  the  evolutionary 
theory,  has  been  led  to  his  task  by  a  general 
public  misapprehension  that  the  theory  has 
been  to  some  extent  discarded  and  that  the 
scientific  mind  is  now  somewhat  undecided 
with  regard  to  it.  This,  he  says,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  evolution  operates  or  as  to 
its  efficient  causes.  But  in  presenting  an 
outline  review  of  the  evidence  he  carefully 
guards  himself  from  anything  that  may  savor 
of  dogma.  The  evolutionary  theory,  he  says, 
still  holds  the  field,  but  the  future  may  have 
new  and  revolutionary  discoveries  in  store  for 
us,  and,  in  the  words  of  Huxley,  "Science 
commits  suicide  when  she  adopts  a  creed." 

Into  the  nature  of  this  admirable  presenta- 
tion there  is  no  need  to  enter.  It  can  be 
read  by  the  scientist  with  as  much  advantage 
as  by  the  layman.  It  is  clear,  concise,  and 
untechnical,  and  the  illustrations  are  of  the 
most  helpful  kind. 

The  Theory  of  Evolution,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Evidence  Upon  Which  It  Is 
Founded.  Bv  William  Eerrvman  Scott,  Ph.  D., 
Hon.  D.    Sc,  LL.  D.     New  York:   The  Macmillan 

Company;   $1. 

The  Stars  in  Their  Courses. 

Patrick  Yardley  is  the  child  of  an  unhappy 
marriage  and  is  therefore  hated  by  his  father, 
who  shows  a  malignancy  to  his  son  that  we 
should  like  to  think  is  rare.  The  father 
eventually  disinherits  him  and  leaves  his  prop- 
erty to  a  nephew,  but  he  repents  just  before 
his  death  and  makes  another  will,  which  re- 
mains undiscovered.  Then  the  nephew  per- 
sonates Patrick  in  his  liaison  with  a  girl,  and 
when  the  girl  commits  suicide  he  bribes 
Patrick  to  hold  his  tongue  and  take  the  blame. 
Here  we  have  the  foundation  of  a  somewhat 
lengthy  novel  that  is  distinctly  well  told  in 
spite    of   some   rather   obvious   improbabilities. 

The  Stars  in  Their  Courses.  By  Hilda  M. 
Sharp.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    §1.50. 


Germans  and  French  'Women. 

This  volume  is  "translated  textually  from 
the  note  addressed  by  the  French  government 
to  the  governments  of  neutral  powers  on  the 
conduct  of  the  German  authorities  toward  the 
population  of  the  French  departments  in  the 
occupation  of  the  enemy."  The  volume  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  letters,  official  docu- 
ments, and  citations  of  individual  experiences, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  of 
the  most  revolting  kind. 

The  Deportation  of  Women  and  Girj.s  from 
Lille.      New    York:    George   H.    Doran    Company; 


The  Castaways. 
The  clerk  who  inherits  unexpectedly  a  large 
fortune  has  been  a  favorite  character  with  the 
story-teller,  and  now  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  tries 
his  hand  at  it.  When  Carstairs  hears  of  his 
good  fortune  he  insists  on  rescuing  his  friend 
Pope  from  the  clutches  of  commercialism  and 
making  him  his  private  secretary,  and  thence- 
forth  we  watch   the   adventures  of  the  couple 


with  all  the  amusement  that  Mr.  Jacobs  never 
fails  to  arouse.  These  adventures  presently 
culminate  in  a  yachting  party  with  fair  ladies 
aboard,  and  although  the  story  sometimes  ap- 
proaches the  frontiers  of  burlesque  we  feel 
that  the  author  has  not  damaged  his  reputa- 
tion by  his  latest  story  of  the  sea. 

The     Castaways.      By     W.     W.     Jacobs.      New 
York:   Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 


A  Canadian  Naturalist. 
Few  more  delightful  books  of  its  kind  than 
this  one.  Well  nigh  every  variety  of  animal 
and  insect  life  in  Canada  finds  due  presenta- 
tion, and  not  only  with  a  careful  avoidance 
of  mere  cataloguing,  but  with  a  positive  scien- 
tific imagination  that  is  captivating.  The  au- 
thor is  writing  of  what  he  loves  and  his  spirit 
is  a  contagious  one.  Nor  must  we  forget  to 
mention  the  beautiful  colored  illustrations. 

Rambles  of  a  Canadian   Naturalist.     By   S.  T. 
Wood.      New    York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2   net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

The  poem  by  James  Whit  comb  Riley,  "The 
Afternoon  of  Summer  Folds,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  for  February  24th,  omitted 
the  following  copyright  credit :  "From  the 
Biographical  Edition  of  the  Complete  Works 
of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Copyright  1913,  the 
Bobbs-Merrill   Company,    Indianapolis." 

"You  know,  sir,  it  doesn't  do  to  take  this 
war  seriously,"  said  a  sergeant  to  Philip 
Gibbs,  the  war  correspondent,  as  the  latter 
stood  in  a  trench  up  to  his  knees  in  water. 
"It  was  a  great  remark,"  says  Gibbs,  "and  I 
saw  the  philosophy  which  kept  men  sane. 
Without  laughter,  somewhere,  anywhere,  at 
any  old  joke,  we  should  have  lost  the  war 
long  ago.  The  only  way  to  fight  bodily  de- 
pression was  to  keep  smiling."  Mr.  Gibbs 
has  been  in  France  since  the  very  outbreak  of 
the  war,  at  first  as  a  free  lance,  later  as 
one  of  the  few  correspondents  allowed  by  the 
military  authorities  to  remain  at  the  front. 
His  new  volume.  "The  Battles  of  the  Somme" 
(George  H.  Doran  Company),  includes  the 
dispatches  he  wrote  day  by  day  during  the 
Great    Push   last   summer. 

Owen  Wister  writes  a  preface  for  Henry 
Dwight  Sedgwick's  "Apology  for  Old  Maids" 
(Macmillan  Company). 

"I  think  it  may  be  broau.y  stated  that  men 
of  action,  the  great  destroyers,  the  men  who 
take,  are  as  a  rule  devoid  of  humor,  while 
men  of  imagination  and  contemplation,  those 
who  create,  who  give,  have  the  gift  of  humor," 
says  Sir  Herbert  Tree  in  "Humor  in 
Tragedy,"  an  address  which  appears  in  his 
book,  "Nothing  Matters,"  just  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

"These  Times,"  by  Louis  Untermeyer,  was 
published  on  March  15th  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Gilbert  Cannan,  whose  new  novel,  "Mendel," 
has  just  been  published  by  the  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  is  one  of  the  few  prominent 
English  novelists  of  the  day  whose  work  re- 
flects nothing  of  the  war.  For  all  the  refer- 
ence to  it  in  "Mendel"  the  war  might  never 
have  begun.  Cannan  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  "conscientious  objectors"  who  have 
refused  to  fight  on  the  grounds  of  an  idealistic 
belief  in  the  abstract  idea  of  peace.  He  has 
stuck  to  his  theories,  and  is  now  hoeing  po- 
tatoes for  the  government  as  the  penalty  for 
his  refusal  to  go  to  the  front. 

Frank  Packard,  whose  "The  Adventures 
of  Jimmie  Dale;  or,  The  Gray  Seal,"  has  just 
been  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, and  filmed  by  the  Monmouth  Film  Com- 
pany, is  another  successful  writer  who  applies 
the  principle  of  method  and  regularity  to  a 
profession  which  used  to  be  known  for  "in- 
spiration" and  nothing  else.  "I  go  to  my 
desk,"  says  Mr.  Packard,  "every-  morning  as 
regularly  as  the  clock.  There  aren't  many 
days  when  I  don't  turn  out  my  usual  average." 
Asked  as  to  the  quantity  of  this  "average," 
Mr.  Packard  replied  "from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand words.  Sometimes,  of  course,  I  do  bet- 
ter ;  sometimes  less.  But  I  go  at  it  every' 
day." 

Whether  Young  America  is  getting  warlike 
or  not  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  certainly  the 
"war-game"  is  getting  popular,  for  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  report  an  increasing  vogue 
for  H.  G.  Wells'  books,  "Floor  Games"  and 
"Little  Wars,"  in  which  the  author  of  "Mr. 
Britling  Sees  It  Through"  works  out  the  toy- 
soldier  battles  and  campaigns  that  he  has 
played  with  his  own  small  boys. 

"The  strongest  man  between  Berlin  and 
Hell" — thus  S.  S.  McClure  characterizes 
Talaat  Bey,  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  in 
"Obstacles  to  Peace,"  just  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  "Talaat  Bey 
looks  strong  and  powerful,"  says  Mr.  McClure. 
"He  is  like  a  great  American  political  boss, 
only  if  he  were  an  American  boss  he  would 
be  king  of  the  bosses.  He  is  a  born  master 
executive.  No  other  ruler  of  today  possesses 
his  absolute  authority.  The  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  every  inhabitant  of  Turkey  are 
in  his  hands.     I  asked  him  why  the  Armenians 
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were  removed  with  such  cruelties.  He  replied 
that  some  of  the  officials  were  not  angels,  and 
that  15,000  or  20.000  Armenians  had  been 
killed,  but  that  he  had  sent  out  commissions 
to  investigate  these  cruelties,  and  that  he 
would  punish  the  guilty  officials."  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure then  remarks  sagely  that  the  fate  of  the 
Armenians  had  been  in  Talaat  Bey's  hands  for 
more  than  two  years,  so  that  we  wonder 
whether  these  same  guilty  officials  have,  as 
yet,  been  punished. 


"This  vivid  book— 
it  holds  and  thrills" 

H.G.  WELLS'  New  Book 

Italy,  France  and 
Britain  at  War 

By  the  author  of  "Mr.  Britling" 

"  Intensely  vivid  and  vital." — 
N.  Y.  Tribune.  "The  brilliant 
author  tells  his  readers  precisely 
what  for  two  long  years  they 
have  been  longing  to  know." — 
Phita.  Ledger.  "Rarely  has  Mr. 
Wells  sent  forth  a  volume  more 
brilliant,  keener  in  its  thinking, 
truer  in  its  perceptions." — JV.  Y. 
Times. 

"The  Greatest  War  Book  Yet  Published" 

Already  5th  Edition.     $1.50 

The    story    that    has    touched   the  heart 
and  mind  of  America — 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  Great  War  Novel 

MR.  BRITLING 
SEES  IT  THROUGH 

"  A  great  work — a  searching  analysis  of 
humanity's  soul." 

Now  22nd  Edition.     $1.  60 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  64  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"I've  paid  him  clean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  Irom 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loBn,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 

of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Sex  Hygiene. 
.  There  are  now  a  large  number  of  books  on 
sex  hygiene  intended  to  be  read  by  young 
people,  and  there  are  other  books  intended 
for  the  equipment  of  parents  and  guardians. 
Dr.  Willson's  volume  belongs  to  the  second 
category.  It  is  of  substantial  size  and  it  ap- 
pears to  cover  the  field  comprehensively. 
While  we  are  far  from  agreement  with  many 
of  the  author's  recommendations  and  can 
even  detect  the  lack  of  balance  and  rotundity 
of  view  usually  associated  with  the  expert, 
it  is  none  the  less  evident  that  the  book  is 
conscientious  and  competent.  Moreover,  it  is 
well   and   wisely   illustrated. 

The  Education  of  the  Young  in  Sex  Hygiene. 
By  Robert  N.  Willson,  M.  D.  Cincinnati:  Stewart 
&   K id d    Company. 

Soldier  and  Dramatist. 

Harold  Chapin  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in 
1886.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Loos  on 
September  26,   1915. 

Chapin  was  an  actor  and  a  successful  one, 
playing  with  distinction  in  dramas  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  But  the  currents  of  his 
life  changed  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
He  enlisted  within  a  month  and  bore  himself 
gallantly  until  the  end  came  at  Loos.  These 
are  the  letter  that  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  his 
mother,  and  his  little  son,  the  letters  of  a 
very  fine  gentleman. 

Soldier  and  Dramatist.  Being  the  letters  of 
Harold  Chapin.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 


.  Motoring  in  Europe. 
Our  present  interest  in  European  motoring 
may  be  said  to  be  somewhat  of  the  academic 
order,  but  then  the  author  is  looking  back- 
ward rather  than  forward,  and  describing  what 
has  been  instead  of  what  will  be.  His  route 
Was  through  Belgium,  Normandy,  Brittany, 
^Touraine,  Wurttemberg,  and  Bavaria,  and  he 
plso  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Passion  Play 
at  Oberammergau.  The  book  is  brightly  writ- 
ten and  with  not  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  unimportances. 

,  Midsummer  Motoring  in  Europe.  By  De 
Courcy  W.  Thorn.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons:   $2.50. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"Succeeding  with  What  You  Have,"  by 
Charles  M.  Schwab  (Century  Company;  50 
cents),  is  a  little  volume  of  gossipy  and  anec- 
dotal advice  on  the  absorbing  art  of  "getting 
on." 

"Liberty  Hall,"  by  Florence  Hull  Winter- 
burn  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25),  is  a  story 
for  girls,  "of  sisters  who  found  their  way  to 
friends,  happiness,  and  independence."  It  is 
well  written  and  should  appeal  to  the  audience 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

"The  Boy's  Life  of  Lord  Kitchener,"  by 
Harold  F.  B.  Wheeler  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company),  seems  to  be  quite  as  well  suited 
to  adults  as  to  their  sons.  It  is  a  vivid  and 
comprehensive  biography  of  the  great  soldier 
and  with  many  admirable  and  stirring  illustra- 
tions. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  published  "A 
Little  Book  in  C  Major,"  by  H.  L.  Mencken. 
It  consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  original  epigrams,  chiefly  in  the  French 
form  of  Chamfort,  La  Bruyere,  and  La  Roche- 
foucauld, and  most  of  them  clever.  The  price 
is  50  cents. 

"The  Son  of  His  Father,"  by  Ridgwell  Cul- 
lum  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;  $1.35),  is 
a  story  of  that  familiar  type  in  which  money 
and  love  play  their  usual  parts.  The  scene 
ps  partly  in  New  York  and  partly  in  Montana, 
jand  the  plot  relates  to  a  financial  struggle  be- 
[tween  father   and   son. 

"Scientific  Singing,"  by  E.  Standard  Thomas 
(Paul  Elder  &  Co.),  is  described  as  a  study 
of  the  voice  from  a  logical  common-sense 
i  basis.  It  is  a  good  description,  for  this  pleas- 
!  ant  and  tasteful  little  book  contains  nothing 
j  technical  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  value 
:to  the  singer  in  its  recommendations  to  the 
use  of  the  intelligence  and  to  the  avoidance 
'  of  the  merely  mechanical. 

1      E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  little 

;  volume   entitled  "Robertson   of   Brighton,"  by 

i  Dean  Hensley  Heaton.     It  consists  of  a  com- 

j  memorative    lecture    delivered    on    the    cente- 

j  nary    of    Robertson's     uirth     and     a     sermon 

preached     at     Westminster     on     February     6, 

:  1916.      "Robertson    of    Brighton,"    it    may    be 

well  to  state,  was  the  Rev.  Frederick  William 

Robertson,    well    known    in    English    religious 

i  circles. 

From    Brentano's    comes    a    new   volume    in 

the   Uniform  Edition   of  the   Early   Works  of 

■  George  Moore.     The  "Confessions  of  a- Young 

|  Man"   first   appeared   in    1886.      It   was   edited 

j  and  annotated  by  the  author  in  1904,  and  now 

I  We  have  a  further  editing  and  annotation  for 

|  the.  present  issue.     It  need  hardly  be  said  that 

!  it  is  one.  of  Mr.   Moore's  best  works  or  that 

the  form  in  which  it  now  appears  is  of  high 

technical  quality.     The  price  is  $1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Japanese    Invasion.      By    Jesse    Frederick 
Steiner,    Ph.    D.      Chicago:    A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.25. 

A  comprehensive  survey  uf  the  Oriental  prob- 
lem. 

The    Son    of    Tarzan.       By    Edgar    Rice    Bur- 
roughs.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.30. 
A  continuation  of  the   Tarzan    stories. 

The    Man  in    Court.      By    Frederic    De    Witt 

Wells.      New  York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.50. 

Humorous  visualization  of  the  trial  of  court 
actions. 

The  Red  Rugs  of  Tarsus.  By  Helen  Daven- 
port Gibbons.     New  York:  The  Century  Company; 

$1.25. 

Personal  experiences  during  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres. 

Trails   Sunward.      By   Cale    Young   Rice.      New 
York:    The  Century    Company;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Malice    in     Kulturland.       By    Horace    Wyatt. 
New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   75  cents. 
A  parody  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

Aurora   the   Magnificent.      By   Gertrude    Hall. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;   $[.40. 
A   novel. 

Woman.  By  Vance  Thompson.  New  York: 
E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.25. 

A   study  of  the  unrest  of   woman. 


—  Save  Your  Rent  Money 
— At  Ingleside  Terraces 

Clip  the  coupon  and  mail 


A  Beautiful  Home 
-Easy  Terms 
Same  as  Rent 


866  Urbano  Drive,  Ingleside  Terraces, 
San  Francisco,   Cat. 

Please  send  literature  and  information  per- 
taining to  the  above  and  other  homes  at  Ingle- 
side Terraces. 

Name 

Address 


The    Golden    Arrow.      By    Mary    Webb.      New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co.;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Grail     Fire.       By     Zephine     Humphrey.      New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Brian  Banakeh's  Autobiography.  Set  down  by 
VV.    B.    Trites.     New  York:  Alfred  A.    Knopf;   $2. 

The  remarkable  story  of  a  young  millionaire  up 
to   his  marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 


The  Ideals  of  Painting.  By  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
New    York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $2. 

For  those  who  want  a  general  view  of  the 
progress    of    painting. 

Life  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.     By  Ralph 
Earle.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 
The  making  of  an  American  navy  ofnesr. 

The    Divine  Art   of   Living.      Ey   Kathleen    M. 
H.   Besly.      Chicago:   Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
New   Thought. 


Rediuood  shingles  and  rustic  siding— 
a  Los  Angeles  bungalow. 


Pgg 


The  super-permanent 
exterior  finish 

Almost  any  wood  will  last  fairly  well  if  thoroughly  protected  by  paint, 
and  if  painted  often  enough.  But  why  not  start  right  and  use  California 
Redwood,  the  wood  that  is  rot  resistant  naturally  and  does  not  have  to 
depend  for  its  durability  on  paint  or  artificial  preservatives  of  any  sort? 
California  Redwood  has  rot  resistance  grown  into  it,  a  natural  preser- 
vative that  prevents  the  fungus  growth  that  produces  decay  in  other 
woods.  It  is  .y#p<?r-permanent. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  rot,  will  not  shrink,  swell  or  warp 

Fifty  years  is  not  long  life  for  Redwood  shingle  or  shake  roofs.  Red- 
wood's wonderful  living  power  when  exposed  to  the  weather  or  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  causes  it  to  resist  wet  and  dry  rot  and  makes  it  the  best 
wood  for  all  exterior  uses  from  mud-sill  to  roof. 

Properly  seasoned  Redwood  does  not  shrink,  swell  or  warp,  thus  elimi- 
nating disfiguring  cracks,  twists  and  leaks. 

For  interior  trim  Redwood's  warm,  natural  color  gives  distinct  indi- 
viduality, and  the  great  variety  of  grain  effects  offer  unlimited  artistic 
possibilities. 

Redwood  is  the  lumber  made  from  the  oldest  known  living  things  in 
the  world  — the  "big  trees"  of  California.  Californians  have  used  it  for 
years  —  it  is  now  offered  to  the  nation,  and  is  available  to  you  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Write  today  for  more  information  about  Redwood's  wonderful  qualities. 
Please  give  us  your  architect's  or  builder's  name  and  address. 

CALIFORNIA    REDWOOD   ASSOCIATION 

NEW   CALL  BUILDING  t  SAN  FRANCISCO  t  CALIFORNIA 

Ask  for  the  Child'' s  Story  of  the 
"Big  Trees"  of  California — there* t 
a  copy  for  every  child  in  the  nation,. 
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'THE  HAPPY  STRANGER." 


Here  is  a  play,  an  interesting  domestic 
comedy,  that  men  will  like  as  well  as  women. 
Wives  will  be  quite  safe  in  taking  their  lieges 
with  them  to  see  "The  Happy  Stranger,"  for 
it  treats  of  the  domestic  relations,  and  the 
enslavement  of  wives  by  husbands  and  of  hus- 
bands by  wives,  in  a  way  which  starts  the 
male  brute  to  chuckling  with  sympathetic 
satisfaction.  How  he  sympathizes  with  the 
returned  Benedict,  yearning,  in  his  solitude, 
for  the  renewal  of  domestic  ties,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  they  cut  too  deeply  into  his  tissues. 
That  survival  of  the  spirit  of  vagrant  boy- 
hood in  men,  that  spirit  that  urges  occasional 
outbreaks  of  the  runaway  impulse  in  boys, 
how  well  men  understand  it !  And  besides, 
the  godless  wretches  are  only  half  domesti- 
cated, many  of  them  at  least.  Shoals  of  men 
continue  polygamous  and  nomadic  after  half 
a  lifetime  of  apparently  settled  domesticity*. 

However,  although  Harriet  Ford  and  Har- 
vey O'Higgins,  the  two  collaborating  authors 
of  the  piece,  have  written  a  play  called 
"Polygamy.""  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
"The  Happy  Stranger,"  which  is  a  clean,  in- 
teresting, and  very  human  little  comedy  con- 
taining the  ever-absorbing  situation  of  the  re- 
turn of  a  supposedly  dead  husband  to  his 
home  and  the  unexpected  discovery  of  a 
grown-up  daughter  and  a  husky  and  rapacious 
supplanter  in  the  shape  of  a  second  husband. 
It  requires  four  acts  to  develop  a  situation 
in  which  the  returned  husband  and  father,  on 
discovering  that  his  successor  is  victimizing 
his  wife  and  daughter,  intervenes,  thus  in- 
voking discovery  of  his  precious  secret.  The 
authors  have  been  rather  daring  in  showing 
several  acts  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  the 
returned  wanderer,  and  William  Crane  has  a 
couple  of  long  scenes  in  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  portray  this  uncertainty  of  intention, 
which  begets  a  corresponding  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  wife  and  daughter.  At  one  time 
it  even  seemed  as  if  the  authors  themselves 
shared  this  uncertainty,  but  the  finale,  which 
contains  the  virtue  of  the  unexpected,  is  so 
successful  a  clearing  up  of  a  dubious  situa- 
tion that  the  previous  beclouding  of  the  issue 
is  justified.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
even  the  women,  merciless  as  they  usually 
are  toward  the  man  of  nomadic  nature,  even 
they  objected  to  seeing  a  free  spirit  writhe 
under  the  yoke  of  petty  tyranny.  For  the 
wife  is  of  the  kind  that  knuckles  under  to  a  , 
bully  and  assumes  arms-akimbo  domination 
over  the  capitulatory  male  with  the  incon- 
veniently soft  heart. 

This  is  the  type  of  man  William  Crane  is 
called  upon  to  portray,  and  in  the  doing  of  it 
reveals  his  natural  kinship  with  the  role. 
For  Jack  Mulloy  is  a  very  real  sort  of  per- 
son, in  spite  of  the  somewhat  melodramatic 
events  that  have  tangled  up  his  career.  There 
is  no  melodrama,  however,  in  "The  Happy 
Stranger,"  which  is  invested  with  a  thor- 
oughly realistic  atmosphere.  It  is  treated  in 
a  pleasant  comedy  spirit,  there  is  plenty  of  wit 
in  the  dialogue,  the  humor  that  is  invoked  in 
the  situations  is  of  a  nature  acceptable  both 
to  the  mind  and  the  taste,  and  Mr.  Crane's 
genial  humor  and  fine  sincerity  have  ample 
scope  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Lazarus.  They 
say  of  him  that  he  loves  the  part,  and  he  has 
good  reason  to,  for  in  it  his  essential  likable- 
ness  shines  triumphant.  Mr.  Crane,  also,  is 
not,  like  Xat  Goodwin,  the  type  of  comedian 
who  vibrates  equally  between  sentimentality 
and  humor.  His  feeling  always  bears  the 
stamp  of  genuineness,  and.  like  a  true  Ameri- 
can, he  loves  to  mask  its  more  serious  mani- 
festations with  the  genial  ray  of  humor. 
They  would  have  to  go  far  to  find,  on  the 
American  stage,  a  man  so  well  suited  for  the 
part.  In  fact  it  would  be  quite  impossible, 
for  Mr.  Crane  has  now  become  a  precious 
possession.  There  are  none  quite  like  him, 
for,  although  he  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times 
in  the  practice  of  his  art,  he  bears  upon  him 
ihe  stamp  conferred  in  the  great  days  of  the 
American  drama.  In  these,  his  riper  years 
Mr.  Crane  has  entered  upon  the  honored  ca- 
reer of  an  esteemed  and  valued  favorite.  The 
audience  paid  him  honor,  and  in  every  way 
sho-ved  that  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
honored  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  Amer- 
ic  '*i  stage. 

nto    this    atmosphere    of    fundamental    sin- 

c   /ity   and   delightful   humor   initiated   by   the 

.     hors,    and    so    happily    sustained    by    Mr. 

r  ne.    the    excellent    company    entered    with 

sympathy  and  ample  ability.     The  action 

>i    ihe  play   all   takes  place  in   one  setting,   a 


"room  to  let"  to  lodgers,  which  is  by  turns 
occupied  by  the  returned  Mr.  Lazarus  and  an 
impecunious  young  artist  who  has  matrimonial 
designs  on  Pat.  Pat  is  the  posthumous 
daughter,  who,  because  of  the  successful 
grafting  operations  of  her  step-father  on  her 
mother's  heritage  from  the  presumedly  de- 
funct Mulloy,  is  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  a 
slavey  in  her  mother's  genteel  lodging-house. 
A  very  real  effect  is  thus  given  to  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  little  group,  each 
one  of  which  has  his  or  her  special  bearing 
on  the  disclosure  of  Mr.  Lazarus'  identity. 
The  authors  have  a  pronounced  taste  for  the 
display  of  real  human  nature,  and,  I  fancy, 
a  hearty*  dislike  for  purely  stage  sentimen- 
tality. At  any  rate  there  is  not  an  atom  of  it 
in  the  play,  in  spite  of  the  amused  interest 
of  the  audience  in  the  affairs  of  the  3'oung 
lovers  and  their  hearty  sympathy  and  regard 
for  the  deeply  perplexed  returned  husband  and 
father. 

Miss  Eva  Le  Gallienne  is  only  eighteen 
years  old,  and  her  youth  shows  in  the  still 
childishly  rounded  outlines  of  her  young 
countenance.  The  stage,  however,  is  her  na-  ; 
tive  place.  She  has  talent,  winsomeness.  : 
charm.  She  won  her  audience  at  once,  and 
her  extreme  youth  did  not  prevent  them  from 
almost  immediately  reposing  full  confidence 
in  her  ability  to  satisfy  them  completely  by 
her  conception  of  prickly  but  winsome  little 
Pat. 

Playing  opposite  her  was  Raymond  Van 
Sickle,  a  young  actor  whose  artistic  sensitive- 
ness is  written  in  his  countenance.  Both 
these  young  people  bestowed  reality  on  the 
characters  they  portrayed,  and  won  liking  for 
them,  although  the  authors  had  abstained  from 
employing  a  single  one  of  the  usual  ear- 
marks of  the  jeune  premier  role.  Billy  Booth 
is  painted  as  a  likable,  irreverent,  rather  heed- 
less youth,  who  is  not  at  all  troubled  with 
sensitiveness,  and  whom  Patricia  had  to  wait 
on  by  inches;  rather  a  disturbing  outlook  for 
matrimony,  but  the  main  thing  is  that  Billy 
is  real. 

Two  very  well-acted  roles  are  those  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sylvester,  played  respectively  by 
William  Clarke  and  Suzanne  Morgan.  The 
character  of  Dr.  Sylvester,  the  rogue  who  is 
gradually  bullying  the  former  Mrs.  Mulloy 
into  yielding  up  all  the  resources  left  her  by 
her  first  husband,  is,  perhaps,  more  theatrical 
than  any  of  the  others.  As  a  fact,  however, 
he  belongs  to  a  type  that  infests  medium's 
parlors,  cheap  lodging-houses,  and  the  faded 
parlors  of  ancient,  credulous  spinsters  who 
have  some  financial  pickings,  no  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  little  discretion.  Mr.  Clarke  gives 
to  the  character  a  big,  full-paunched  person, 
a  fine  outfit  of  fake  geniality,  the  impatient 
and  short-lived  cajolery  of  the  greedy  grafter, 
frequent  changes  of  blooming  neckties,  and  a 
big,  resounding  voice  which  changes  to  a  roar 
when  Dr.  Sylvester's  unresisting  victim  tries 
feebly  to  balk  his  will. 

This  victim,  as  capably  impersonated  by 
Susanne  Morgan,  was  conducive  to  much 
hilarity  in  the  audience.  Mrs.  Sylvester  be- 
longs to  the  order  of  vague-minded,  simple, 
domestic,  contented  drudges ;  a  being  who 
never,  by  any  chance,  finishes  a  sentence,  and 
who  is  always  strictly  literal  in  her  mental 
attitude.  Humor  is  to  her  a  thing  uncompre- 
hended,  unknown.  And  Jack  Mulloy,  the  first 
husband,  had  a  sense  of  humor.  Thus  we  for- 
give him  that,  when  his  memory  returned,  he 
did  not,  more  especially  as,  when  husband 
Number  Two  was  contumaciously  expelled  by 
his  emancipated  slave,  the  ex-slave  imme- 
diately began  assuming  the  airs  of  a  master. 
And  this  is  quite  in  the  line  of  truth,  for  an 
instinct  tells  fools  as  correctly  as  judgment 
enlightens  the  wise,  when  and  where  they  can 
impose  their  feeble  will  on  the  too-kind. 

Miss  Morgan  is  an  excellent  actress  and 
gave  an  authentic  portrait  of  the  simple, 
literal,  credulous  fool,  whose  guileless  eyes 
open  widely  and  amazedly  upon  the  perplex- 
ing ways  of  a  too  complex  humanity.  She 
gives  to  Mrs.  Mulloy-Sylvesters  flow  of  volu- 
bility the  loud,  robust  voice  that  goes  with  an 
insensitive  and  uncomplex  nature,  and  yet  she 
contrives  to  win  liking  and  toleration  for  the 
good-hearted  simpleton,  even  wThile  we  wish 
her  reconquered  vassal  emancipation  from  her 
yoke. 

There  is  only  one  other  character,  that  of 
Edith  Sylvester,  the  petted  daughter  of  the 
grafter  and  a  promising  chip  of  the  old  block. 
This  was  cleverly  played  by  Betty  Tracy,  a 
good-looking  young  actress,  who,  in  her  small 
role,  lent  the  character  a  reality  commensu- 
rate with  that  attached  to  the  other  characters. 
"The  Happy  Stranger"  has  its  faults,  of 
course.  There  were  several  talking  bouts  in 
the  later  acts  which  in  less  skillful  hands 
might  seem  overlong.  But  they  did  not  pall 
for  a  moment,  the  acting  was  so  excellent. 
and  the  authors  had  their  conception  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Jack  Mulloy-Lazarus'  mind 
so  clearly  in  view.  There  is  no  lesson  in- 
tended to  be  drawn  from  the  play,  although 
wives  who  are  too  hard  on  mild  husbandly 
faults  might  easily  deduce  one.  But  there  is 
a  very  agreeable  and  entertaining  play  of  hu- 
man nature,  an  interesting,  even  absorbing 
story,  and  a  particularly  clever  and  expert 
group  of  trained  players  to  convey  the  story, 
which,  as  I  have  intimated,  is  of  a  nature  to 


interest,    amuse,    and    thoroughly    please    both 
men  and  women. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

Some  one  of  the  higher-ups  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Orpheum  controllers  had  a  brilliant 
idea.  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy  (thus  it  is  spelled 
on  the  programme,  no  doubt  on  the  authority 
of  the  owner  of  the  name  i  was  wandering 
dreamily  through  the  country  and  during 
these  stirring  times  there  is  more  than  the 
usual  magic  in  the  paternal  name.  So  they 
coralled  the  son  of  the  great  Tolstoy  and 
have  launched  him  on  the  Orpheum  Circuit. 
It  was.  or  seemed  to  be,  a  happy  thought. 
In  fancy  we  saw  the  count  as  the  hero  of  a 
Russian  novel :  young,  handsome,  perhaps 
wearing  a  frogged  coat  and  high,  varnished 
boots.  He  would  address  a  fiery  apostrophe 
to  the  shades  of  the  martyred  dead  who  had 
died  for  democratic  ideals.  Thrills  would 
run  down  our  backbones.  People  would  let 
themselves  go,  they  would  wave  hats  and 
cheer,  while  the  orchestra  played  the  Russian 
hymn. 

Sad  to  say  these  glowing  visions  did  not 
materialize.  The  count  at  first  was  scarcely 
visible,  remaining,  after  his  entrance  on  the 
stage,  modestly  in  the  shadow  while  we  saw 
unreeled  a  series  of  pictures  showing  his  re- 
nowned father  passing  through  a  series  of 
scenes.  We  were  shown  pictures  of  him  in 
his  youth,  without  the  mouth  of  an  anchorite, 
by  the  way.  in  his  maturity,  and  his  old  age. 
We  saw  the  famous  radical  at  his  cobbler's 
bench  and  at  the  plow.  Some  of  the  pictures 
were  not  interesting,  as  they  were  manifestly 
prepared  for  the  camera:  that,  for  instance, 
which  depicted  him  bestowing  alms  on  beg- 
gars. And,  besides,  there  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  being  world-renowned.  The 
celebrity  carries  his  aura  of  fame  with  him 
wherever  he  goes.  He  is  not  allowed  to  for- 
get that  he  is  a  great  man,  and,  however 
simple  his  tastes,  he  is  a  marked  man  among 
his  fellows.  One  saw  that  consciousness  in 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  in  spite  of  the  dignity 
and  spirituality  expressed  in  his  counte- 
nance. It  made  one  realize  how  fatiguing  it 
must  be  to  be  great,  and  gratefully  hug  one's 
obscurity. 

The  pictures  somehow  didn"t  go.  Perhaps 
the  atmosphere  was  not  favorable,  but  aside 
from  the  portraits,  the  only  particularly  in- 
teresting one  was  that  showing  the  size  and 
eager  interest  of  the  throng  assembled  at  the 
station  at  Moscow  to  see  the  great  man  enter 
the  city.  At  first  that,  too,  was  disappointing, 
the  people  being  divided  between  two  mag- 
nets, the  camera  and  the  famous  writer. 
However,  Tolstoy  triumphed.  When  the 
people  found  that  he  was  really  near  there 
was  a  flurry  in  their  ranks  and  the  camera 
man  was  forgotten.  They  rushed  to  and  fro, 
each  striving  for  a  point  of  vantage,  and 
when  we  remembered  what  those  people  had 
wrested  out  of  the  great  war  the  thrill  would 
come — the  only  one  during  Count  Ilya's  time 
on  the  stage. 

When  the  display  of  pictures,  all  of  which 
were  characterized  by  Russian  dreariness, 
was  finished  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy  advanced 
into  the  light  and  made  a  brief — an  exceed- 
ingly brief — addition  to  the  running  comment 
he  had  made  on  the  succession  of  pictures. 
"Running  comment,"  however,  seems  too 
brisk  a  term  to  apply  to  the  count,  who 
dropped  his  remarks  in  dry.  deliberate,  juice- 
less,  semi-abstracted  accents.  He  speaks  Eng- 
lish with  a  marked  accent,  but  generally 
speaking,  although  it  is  not  eloquent  or  ex- 
pansive, his  English  is  all  right. 

Fate,  however,  never  intended  Count  Ilya 
for  the  white  light  of  publicity.  He  is  a 
tall,  spectacled,  serious  Russian,  with  little 
hair  and  much  beard.  He  hasn't  even  the 
national  possession  of  a  romantic  melancholy, 
but  is  inordinately  solemn,  which  is  quite 
different.  He  looks  as  if  he  and  laughter 
had  always  walked  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
way.  He  was,  of  course,  speaking  in  an 
alien  tongue,  and  was  therefore  at  a  disad- 
vantage. But  out  of  a  situation  peculiarly 
helpful  to  him  in  the  present  mood  of  the 
people  he  made  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 
His  brief  discourse  contained  not  a  single  new 
or  enlivening  thought,  and  when  he  had  con- 
cluded he  drifted  off  the  stage  in  the  same 
detached,  distracted  manner  with  which  he 
had  entered  it. 

Of  course,  of  the  real  man  we  learned  noth- 
ing at  all.  He  may  have  rich  stores  of  intel- 
lectuality packed  away  behind  that  serious 
countenance,  but  it  struck  me  as  a  very  un- 
fortunate experiment  to  bring  a  man  of  his 
type  before  a  vaudeville  audience.  He  had 
a  rather  sad  and  subduing  effect  on  the  au- 
dience, which  had  a  feeling  similar  to  that 
of  a  restless  boy  who  must  be  good  and  re- 
spectful before  "company."'  The  audience 
was  good  and  respectful,  but  it  was  not  at 
all  moved,  unless,  perhaps,  by  a  strong  wish 
that  the  "act,"  if  we  may  apply  the  cus- 
tomary   term,    would   soon   be   over. 

As  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy  exhibited  a  signal 
lack  of  ability  as  a  lecturer  and  a  consequent 
disqualification    for    the    lecture    platform,    I 
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should  say  that  the  whole  affair  was  rather 
an  undignified  exploiting  of  a  great  name. 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy  was  not  a  lovable  man. 
Few  of  the  great  moralists  are,  for  a  love 
which  is  big  enough  to  embrace  all  humanity 
is  like  a  vast  abstraction,  too  ponderous  and 
mighty  for  family  use.  But,  uncomfortable 
fanatic  though  he  was,  he  sowed  seeds  in 
the  ranks  of  the  sodden,  vodka-soaked  Rus- 
sian peasantry  which  have  .grown  and  ripened 
to  bear  rich  fruition.  There  is  an  ichor  from 
Tolstoy's  veins  running  in  the  sap  of  that 
young,  still  tottering  and  slender  growth  newly 
sprung  on  Russian  soil.  May  it  soon  grow 
to  a  mighty  and  many-branched  tree  of 
liberty ! 

****** 
The  rest  might  very  well  be  silence,  for 
the  only  really  notably  good  feature  of  the 
bill  this  week  is  "Linne's  Classic  Dancers," 
which  consist  of  a  corps  de  ballet  and  a  pre- 
miere danseuse.  There  are  eight  girls  in  the 
ballet,  all  young,  slender,  and  pretty,  or  near 
enough  to  pass.  Mile.  L'na,  the  featured  one, 
is  all  gleaming  with  bright-eyed,  glossy-haired, 
smiling,  joyous  youth.  Sne  is  a  light  and 
graceful  dancer,  and  loves  her  art.  The  act 
is  divided  into  seven  dances,  all  danced  to 
Hans  S.  Linne's  own  compositions,  with  the 
composer  leading  the  orchestra.  The  dances 
illustrate  love,   youth,  joy.   frivolity,   and  the 
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like,  but,  except  for  the  absence  of  a  story 
motive,  the  act  is  similar  to  that  given  by 
the  Marion  Morgan  dancers.  The  scenic  set- 
ting is  noticeably  good,  the  costumes  graceful, 
and  characterized  by  a  correct  color  sense, 
and  the  youthful  dancers  carefully  selected 
both   for  natural  fitness  and  trained  skill. 

George  Whiting's  and  Sadie  Burt's  names 
are  becoming  familiar  to  us.  I  hope  Sadie's 
pretty  little  head  is  not  growing  big,  but  she 
enters  the  stage  with  the  conscious  air  of  a 
favorite.  However,  everything  she  does  has 
a  sort  of  babyish  attractiveness  to  it,  so  we 
forgive  the  petted  little  charmer  her  knowl- 
edge that  every  eye  is  glued  to  her  least 
movement,  and  that  her  most  trifling  inflec- 
tion, for  some  unanalyzable  reason,  bestows 
satisfaction.  It  is  partly  cleverness,  I  sup- 
pose, but  more  particularly  a  gift.  Her 
partner,  too,  is  clever ;  clever,  much  cleverer, 
than  she  is,  but  three- singing  and  love-making 
partners  is  too  much  for  one  bill.  It  isn't 
fair  to  the  performers,  for,  although  audiences 
always  receive  this  special  brand  of  enter- 
tainment with  special  favor,  there  can  be, 
even  for  them,  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
,  The  Newhoff -Phelps  pair  weren't  so  badly 
off  to  be  so  far  up  the  line,  for  they  had 
nothing  before  them  to  t  ake  the  edge  off. 
while  their  act  did  do  that  for  the  Cross- 
Josephine  couple.  The  latter  were  really  the 
more  pleasing  of  the  two,  although  they  had 
less  abandon  anu  more  refinement;  which  is, 
perhaps,  sometimes  a  disadvantage  in  vaude- 
ville. 

Lydia  Barry  is  an  old  stand-by,  and  doesn't 
care  who  knows  it.  oae  has  plenty  of  what 
is  popularly  known  as  "pep,"  and  dashes  with 
unexampled  vigor  from  one  travesty  to  an- 
other. Her  take-off  on  romantic  melodrama 
has  nothing  new  about  it;  or,  yes,  there  was 
novelty  in  the  feather  mustache  and  the  minia- 
ture curtain.  Lydia's  expression  has  become 
a  little  hardened  and  her  wardrobe  somewhat 
soiled  by  the  chances  and  changes  of  a  vaude- 
ville career,  but  what  would  you?  After  all 
she  has  emerged  triumphantly  with  a  still 
surviving  sense  of  humor  and  the  before- 
mentioned  "pep."  Active  and  untiring,  she 
contrived  to  keep  the  audience  amused  during 
the  whole  of  her  act  and  proved  that  she  re- 
mains a  favorite. 

There  was  a  playlet  called  "The  Cure," 
which  was  an  exceedingly  crude  production, 
in  acting  as  well  as  in  composition.  One  can 
only  say  for  it  that  it  was  n<?t  dull.  The  com- 
pany played  like  a  set  of  marionettes  and  did 
not  allow  us  a  moment's  illusion.  Altogether, 
one  is  obliged  to  pronounce  the  verdict  that 
there  is  not  enough  merit  in  the  bill  of  the 
week  to  balance  that  exceedingly  ponderous 
heavyweight.   Count  Ilya  Tolstoy. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  most  successful  season  of  symphonies 
ever  given  in  San  Francisco  will  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  with  the  concert  of  Sunday, 
April  1st,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  by  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  by 
Alfred  Hertz.  It  will  be  given  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  instead  of  2  :30  in  the  after- 
noon as  is  usual. 

The  programme  given  on  Friday  will  be 
repeated.  The  symphonic  poem,  "Tasso,"  will 
open  the  concert.  Dukas'  whimsical  cherzo, 
"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,"  one  of  the  mod- 
ern French  masterpieces,  will  follow.  The 
composition  has  for  its  pictorial  basis  the 
poem,  "Der  Zauberlehrling,"  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Goethe  in  1796  and  published  two 
years  later.  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  in 
C  minor  will  bring  both  the  concert  and  the 
season   to   a  conclusion. 


William  H.Crane  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  second  and  final  week  of  William  H. 
Crane's  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
will  commence  with  Monday  night's  perform- 
ance of  the  comedy,  "The  Happy  Stranger." 
"The  Happy  Stranger"  is  a  play  full  of 
tenderness  and  direct  human  appeal,  and  Mr. 
Crane's  characterization  is  simplicity  itself 
and  makes  of  the  art  of  acting  that  natural- 
ness so  often  lacking.  The  cast  surrounding 
this  favorite  player  is  one  that  is  commend- 
able and  the  details  of  the  production  are 
accurate.  Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday. 


"20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea"  at  the  Cort. 

Current  interest  in  submarine  warfare  at- 
taches special  interest  to  the  much-discussed 
photodrama,  "20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea," 
in  which  submarine  warfare  plays  an  impor- 
tant part,  and  which  will  be  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
for  the  week  beginning  Sunday  matinee, 
April   1st. 

All  of  the  characters  made  famous  by  Jules 
Verne  are  depicted  in  this  wonderful  photo- 
drama.  Captain  Nemo  and  his  submarine 
Nautilus  are  shown,  and  Ned  Land,  prince  of 
harpooners,  appears  in  all  his  glory. 

A  special  musical  score,  interpreted  by  a 
large  orchestra,  will  accompany  the  showing 
of  the  picture.  There  will  be  a  daily  mati- 
nee in  addition  to  the  regular  evening  per- 
formances, and  all  seats  will  be  reserved. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  Sth,  the  photo- 
drama,  "Joan,  the  Woman,"  based  on  the 
marvelous  career  of  Joan  of  Arc,  will  be 
shown.  Geraldine  Farrar  has  never  been  seen 
to  such  advantage  as  in  the  role  of  Joan. 


class  in  their  piano  and  violin  offering.  "The 
Secret  Kingdom,"  chapter  7,  will  be  the  screen 
attraction.  

The  Casino  to  Open  Easter  Sunday 
The  new  Casino,  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Ellis  and  Mason  Streets,  will  be  opened 
on  Easter  Sunday,  April  8th.  This  latest  ad- 
dition to  San  Francisco's  playhouses  is  the 
largest  theatre  ever  built  here,  and  although 
there  are  but  two  floors,  the  orchestra  and 
balcony,  it  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
over  3000.  Charles  H.  Brown,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  vaudeville  affairs  through 
his  association  with  the  Orpheum  and  Hippo- 
drome circuits,  is  the  lessee,  and  his  twenty- 
year  term  involves  an  aggregate  rental  of 
$1,000,000.  Robert  G.  Drady,  another  experi- 
enced and  popular  theatrical  man,  well  known 
through  his  connection  with  the  Pantages  cir- 
cuit, will  be  the  manager,  and  the  Casino  will 
be  devoted  to  high-class  vaudeville  with  eight 
new  acts,  direct  from  Chicago,  every  week, 
as  well  as  a  five-reel  photoplay,  a  news  weekly, 
and  a  comedy.  A  large  orchestra  of  picked 
musicians  under  the  leadership  of  Bert  Ragan, 
for  the  past  five  years  director  of  the  Pan- 
tages Theatre  orchestra,  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Casino  performances,  which 
will  be  continuous  and  running  through  the 
supper  hour.  The  Casino  is  87  J^  feet  wide 
by  187J/2  feet  deep,  the  entrance  is  on  the 
corner  and  the  balcony  is  reached  by  an  easy 
incline,  passing  a  commodious  nursery  and 
playroom  for  children.  Two  parlors  and  re- 
tiring rooms  have  been  provided  for  women 
and  a  big  smoking-room  has  been  installed 
for  the  men.  Smoking  will  be  allowed  in  the 
balcony,  loges,  and  boxes.  There  is  not  a  pil- 
lar or  post  in  the  theatre  and  the  view  of 
the  stage,  which  is  large  and  perfectly  ap- 
pointed, is  unobstructed  from  every  seat. 
Prices  at  the  Casino  will  be  popular. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  has  a  most 
attractive   appearance. 

Nonette,  "the  Violinist  Who  Sings,"  is  an 
artiste  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  who 
puts  her  whole  soul  into  her  work  and  never 
fails  to   captivate  her  audiences. 

Eduardo  and  Elisa  Cansino,  the  foremost 
dancers  of  Spain,  are  the  dancing  rage  of  two 
continents,  and  the  present  King  of  Spain, 
Alfonso  XIII,  appointed  them  dancers  to  his 
court.  A  special  feature  of  their  perform- 
ance will  be  their  original  dance,  "Las 
Moritas"  (The   Dance  of  the  Coquette). 

Ethel  Hopkins  will  present  a  delightful 
singing  novelty.  Miss  Hopkins  is  an  attrac- 
tive girl  with  a  melodious  voice  and  always 
popular  with   the  public. 

George  Whiting  and  Sadie  Burt  in  new 
"Songsayings" ;  Linne's  Classic  Dancers ; 
Ralph  Locke,  Ida  Stanhope,  and  company  in 
John  B.  Hymer's  comedietta,  "The  Cure,"  and 
Wellington  Cross  and  Lois  Josephine  in  a  new 
programme  of  singing  and  dancing  numbers 
will  be  among  the  contributors  to  the  vaude- 
ville bill. 

A  special  feature  will  be  John  Webster, 
who  brings  with  him  an  enviable  reputation 
from  the  legitimate  stage,  in  Willard  Mack's 
latest  one-act  play,  "A  Double  Exposure." 
Mr.  Webster  will  have  the  aid  of  an  excel- 
lent  supporting   company. 


Wheel     of     Omphale,"     and     Enesco's    "Rou- 
manian  Rhapsody"  will  complete  the  offering. 
Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  in  either  Oakland  or  San  Francisco. 


Elena  Gerhardt,  Interpreter  of  Song. 
Next  Sunday  afternoon,  April  8th,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Manager  Greenbaum  will 
offer  as  his  final  vocal  attraction  of  the  sea- 
son, Miss  Elena  Gerhardt,  a  famous  soprano, 
who  is  recognized  in  Europe  and  the  East 
as  one  of  the  world's  very  greatest  concert 
artists.  This  will  be  Miss  Gerhardt's  first  visit 
to  the  West,  although  she  is  now  making  her 
fourth  tour  in  America. 

At  next  Sunday's  concert  Miss  Gerhardt 
will  sing  groups  of  exquisite  songs  by  Shubert, 
Hugo  Wolf,  and  Richard  Strauss  and  old  Eng- 
lish gems  by  Handel,  Roger  Quitter,  George 
Munroe,    and   other   masters. 

Her  second  and  farewell  concert  is  an- 
nounced for  just  a  week  later,  when  she  will 
offer  works  by  Franz,  Tschaikowsky,  Wein- 
gartner,  Erich  Wolff,  Grieg-,  and  Richard 
Strauss. 

Mr.  Walter  Goide,  formerly  with  Mischa 
Elman,  will  be  the  accompanist  for  Miss  Ger- 
hardt. 

Mail  orders  for  these  two  feasts  of  beauti- 
ful song  may  now  be  sent  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Box-offices 
will  open  next  Wednesday  morning  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the 
Columbia  Theatre. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"Motor  Madness,"  ttie  headline  attraction 
for  the  coming  week  at  the  Pantages  The- 
atre starting  Sunday  matinee,  is  a  death- 
defying  act  performed  upon  flying  trapezes 
attached  to  speeding  motor  cycles  racing  upon 
a  suspended  circular  track.  "Motor  Mad- 
ness" is  an  act  whose  keynote  is  daring,  and 
whose  title  denotes  the  attendant  life  risks 
taken  by  its  performers. 

Other  splendid  numbers  on  the  programme 
will  include  Friend  and  Downing  in  a  new 
line  of  comedy  riot ;  the  American  Opera 
Company  in  a  programme  of  selections  from 
famous  operatic  compositions;  Harry  Rose, 
a  single  entertainer,  who  has  met  with  big 
success  all  over  the  circuit ;  Mile.  Amoros  and 
Ben  Mulvey  in  a  singing,  talking,  and  acro- 
batic dancing  act.  Grew,  Pates,  and  company 
will  offer  a  delightful  comedietta  called 
"Solitaire,"   while   the   Browning  girls   furnish 


"Daddy  Long-Legs"  Coming  to  Columbia. 
"Daddy  Long-Legs"  will  have  its  return 
presentation  in  San  Francisco,  Henry  Miller 
having  booked  his  principal  American  com- 
pany at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  the  week 
of  Sunday,  April  8th.  This  season's  cast  will 
be  headed  by  Frances  Carson  and  George  Ali- 
son, who  appeared  in  the  principal  cities  last 
season  while  Mr.  Miller  and  Ruth  Chatterton 
were  seen  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Two 
companies  are  presenting  the  whimsical  play 
in  this  country.  It  is  promised  that  the  com- 
ing engagement  will  be  staged  with  all  Henry 
Miller's   artistic   skill   and   thoroughness. 


The  New  York  Symphony  in  Oakland. 

For  the  first  time  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  appear  in  Oakland  this  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Music  Section,  Oak- 
land Teachers'  Association. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  and  night,  April 
21st,  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  forces  will  hold 
forth  at  the  Auditorium  Opera  House  there. 
The  afternoon  concert  will  be  a  "Young 
People's  Concert,"  and  in  addition  to  playing 
a  programme  of  works  by  Weber,  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz,  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  Damrosch  will  give  one  of  his  talks  on 
the  instruments  of  a  modern  orchestra,  hav- 
ing his  men  illustrate  with  short  solo  passages 
on  their  various  instruments,  and  he  will  also 
discuss  the  different  compositions  to  be  played. 
As  a  speaker  Mr.  Damrosch  is  almost  as  fine 
as  he  is  as  a  musician.  Popular  prices  will 
obtain  for  this  event,  and  the  school  children 
of  Oakland  and  surrounding  towns  will  be 
given  good  reserved  seats  for  the  uniform 
price  of  50  cents. 

In  the  evening  a  symphony  programme  will 
he  given  with  Raff's  rarely  heard  symphony, 
"Lenorc,"  as  the  principal  feature,  and  Zim- 
balist  will  play  the  Concerto  by  Paganini. 
Saint-Saens'  Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Spinning- 


FRANK  W.  HEALY  ANNOUNCES 

Maud  Fay 

Song  Recital 
Columbia  Theatre,  This  Sunday, 

at  2:30  p.  m. 

Fritz  Kreisler 

Two  Violin  Recitals 

Cort  Theatre,  Sundays,  April 
8  and  15,  at  2:30  p.m. 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

Prices  Kreisler  Recitals:  $1.00.  $1.50,  #2.00  and 

$2.50.    Tickets  Monday,  at   usual  places.     Mail 

orders  to  Frank  W.  Healy,  900  Kohler  &  Chase 

Building. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz  —  *  -  Conductor 

Last  Symphony  Concert 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY  MORNING.  April  1 
at  1 1   o'clock  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

"Tasso,"   Symphonic   Poem Liszt 

"Sorcerer's    Apprentice,"    Scherzo Dukas 

Symphony    No.   5,    C  minor Beethoven 

Prices,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge  seats, 
Sl.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  ex- 
cept concert  day;  at  Cort  Theatre  concert  day 
only. 
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RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

INCOMPARABLE  VAUDEVILLE 

NONETTE,  "the  Violinist  Who  Sings"; 
EDUARDO  and  ELISA  CANSINO,  Spain's 
Foremost  Dancers;  ETHEL  HOPKINS. 
Daughter  of  Vaudeville;  GEORGE  WHITING 
and  SADIE  BURT.  "Songsayings";  LINNE'S 
CLASSIC  DANCERS,  with  Mile.  Una  and 
Corps  de  Ballet;  WELLINGTON  CROSS  and 
LOIS  JOSEPHINE  in  a  Repertory  of  Re- 
stricted  Song  Numbers;  "THE  CURE,"  with 
Ralph  Locke  and  Ida  Stanhope;  JOHN  WEB- 
STER and  Company  in  Willard  Mack's  Latest 
One- Act   Play,   "A  Double  '  Exposure." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

^^Geary  &ad  Mason  Sts. 


The  Leading 

Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


2d  and  Last  Week  Eegins  Mon.  Night,  April  2 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

WM.  H.  CRANE 

In    the    New    Comedy    Success 

"  The  Happy  Stranger  " 

By  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford 

Sunday    Night,    April    8— "DADDY    LONG- 
LEGS." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

Fi.MS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Saturday  Night — "Katinka" 

Week    Commencing    Sunday    Matinee,    April    1' 

2:15    p.   m.—  TWICE   DAILY— 8:15   p.   m. 

The    Great    Submarine    Photodrama 

"20,000  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE  SEA" 

A     Marvelous    Visualization    of    Jules    Verne's 

Never- Dying  Fantastic  Tale 

All    Scats  Reserved.      Prices,  25c,   35c,   50c 

Next— Com.  Sun.  mat.,  Apr.  8,  GERALDINE 

FARRAR  in  "JOAN  THE  WOMAN,"  a  Truly 

Great    Photodramatic    Achievement. 


WICTERfflGARDEN 

America's  Largest  and  Finest 
I  C  C      D  I  M  V    Sutter  and  Pierce  Sts. 
H_  Hi     1\.  1  iri  IV.    rhone  West  363 
GENERAL   ADMISSION    2S    CENTS 

World's  Championship,  Professional  Hockey, 
March  30,  April  2.  and  April  4,  1917,  between 
the  LES  CANADIENS  of  Montreal  and  the 
METROPOLITANS  of  Seattle. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"MOTOR  MADNESS" 

An    Aerial    Surprise 

MARGARET    BROWNING 

AMOROS  and  MULVEY 

THE  AMERICAN  OPERA  CO.  SEXTET 

GREW.    PATES   and    COMPANY 

HARRY   ROSE 

"THE   SECRET   KINGDOM."    i 

FRIEND  and  DOWNING 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


March  31,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  blight  of  war  has  been  so  eloquently 
portraved  by  our  pacifist  friends  that  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  intensify  the  lurid  colors 
of  their  canvas.  Xone  the  less  there  are  cer- 
tain aspects,  certain  facets,  of  the  universal 
misery  that  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  and 
to  which  it  might  be  well  to  draw  attention. 
And  perhaps  we  are  fortunate  that  the  experi- 
ences of  Europe  are  at  our  service  as  warn- 
ings of  the  fate  that  may  yet  overwhelm  us. 
:  Take,  for  example,  the  elaborate  apology 
that  appears  in  the  usually  impeccable  col- 
umns of  the  London  Observer.  "We  pro- 
foundly regret."  says  the  Observer,  "that  a 
society  correspondent,  whom  we  have  found 
trustworthy  for  many  years,  forwarded  in 
good  faith  and  without  malice  a  paragraph 
which  was  devoid  of  justification  and  has 
caused  both  infinite  misunderstanding  and  un- 
deserved pain."  For  a  moment  our  hearts 
stand  still  in  sympathy  with  that  luckless  so- 
ciety- correspondent,  for  we  well  remember 
our  "own  feelings  when  a  devil-ridden  linotype 
changed  a  decorous  "Mrs."  into  a  most  in- 
decorous "Miss"  while  setting  the  announce- 
ment of  a  birth.  We  remember  also  a  death 
notice  in  which  "crematory"  was  hideously 
changed  into  "creamery-"  Such  things  will 
happen,  and  even  though  the  guilty  one  may 
feel  for  a  time  that  he  can  never  again  arise 
from  his  grovelings  of  self-abasement,  he 
learns  eventually  that  time  will  bring  solace 
and   assuagement. 

And  so  we  curiously  read  on  in  order  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  crime  for  which 
the  Observer  thus  dons  the  garb  of  the  peni- 
tent, and  at  least  two  perusals  are  necessary 
before  we  get  the  full  inwardness  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  offending  paragraph,  it  seems, 
spoke  casually  of  a  number  of  society  dances 
that  had  recently  taken  place,  and  it  then 
went  on  to  refer  to  some  "smart"  affairs  at 
the  London  house  of  Lady  Curzon,  affairs  that 
were  "in  all  respects  well  up  to  pre-wartime 
conditions." 

That  was  alL  There  was  nothing  else  to  ex- 
plain the  "infinite  misunderstanding  and  un- 
deserved pain"  for  which  the  Observer  now 
apologizes  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  It  is  true 
that  the  society  correspondent  ought  to  have 
been  slapped  quite  hard  for  using  such  a 
word  as  "pre-wartime,"  but  this  is  not  one  of 
the  counts  of  the  indictment.  Her  offense  was 
in  the  assertion  that  there  had  been  smart 
affairs  at  the  house  of  Lady  Curzon  at  a  time 
when  the  scourge  of  war  should  have  made 
them  impossible. 

For  there  had  been  no  such  affairs.  It  is 
true  that  six  weeks  earlier  some  few  friends 
of  Lady  Curzon's  eldest  daughter  had  visited 
her  at  her  country  house  on  the  occasion  of 
her  twenty-first  birthday.  After  dinner  they 
had  been  joined  by  about  a  dozen  friends 
from  outside  and  there  had  been  a  small 
birthday  dance.  That  was  all.  And  so,  says  the 
Observer  abjectly,  "our  society  correspond- 
ent was  misled  by  assurances  from  others," 
and  she  now  "sincerely  apologizes  and  un- 
reservedly withdraws"  a  statement  that  does 
a  "grave  injustice"  and  produces  an  "injuri- 
ous impression."  Could  anything  be  more 
ample,  more  complete  ?  We  feel  that  the 
amende  honorable  has  never  taken  a  more 
satisfactory  form. 

And  so  here  we  are  introduced  to  one  of 
the  horrors  of  war  to  which  our  pacifists 
should  now  give  their  attention.  At  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  the  society  reporter  must 
fade  away  into  the  background  for  lack  of 
occupation.  It  becomes  at  once  unfashion- 
able to  be  fashionable.  Dinners,  dances,  and 
fetes  must  be  given,  if  at  all,  in  secret.  The 
society  world  passes  at  once  under  a  cloud, 
from  which  it  emerges  only  to  apologize  for 
its  existence  and  to  deny  whatever  rumors 
may  be  floating  in  the  air  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  having  a  good  time. 

There  may  be  a  way  out  of  so  painful  a 
situation,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is.  To  a  certain  limited  extent  it  has 
already  been  tried,  but  whether  it  would  stand 
the  test  of  real  war  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
have  always  shown  a  certain  facility  in 
spreading  the  mantle  of  charity  over  our 
frivolities,  as  witness  our  pencil  days,  tag 
=  and  other  excuses  for  frolic,  not  to  say 
license.  Perhaps  even  war  might  be  pressed 
into  the  same  service.  For  example,  we  might 
receive  a  horrid  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
men  of  the  Podunk  militia  were  short  of 
fudge,  and  so  at  once  organize  a  masked  ball 
i  se  the  funds  necessary  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Or  we  might  be  harrowed  by  a  war 
bulletin  direct  from  the  front  and  hinting  at 
a  scarcity  of  chewing  gum,  and  so  arrange  a 
fashionable  fete  in  order  to  meet  that  situa- 
tion. The  suggestion  is  thrown  out  for  what 
it  may  be  worth.  The  sluggish  imaginations 
of  English  society  people  have  evidently  not 
risen  to  the  solution  of  this  particular  war 
problem,  among  the  gravest  of  them  all  but 
th<  re  is  no  reason  why  we  over  here  should 
not  concert  timely  measures  to  mitigate  a  dis- 
tress that  ought  to  be  foreseen  and  to  do  it 
»'  such  a  way  that  no  public  apologies  need 
i  made. 


fury).  What  doesn't  one  find  in  a  country  li- 
brary ;  A  thick  layer  of  dust  covers  them  ; 
their  leaves  have  been  blown  about  in  the 
wind,  and  their  covers  have  gone  through  ter- 
rible ordeals.  Evidently  the  children  of  the 
household  have  amused  themselves  with  these 
old  albums,  and  after  the  children  have  grown 
up  they  have  been  put  back  again  in  their 
places,    never   to   be   disturbed  again. 

From  their  retreat  I  lately  drew  out  a  vol- 
ume of  the  "Courier  des  Dames,"  another  of 
the  "Sylphide."  a  third  of  the  "Follet"— price- 
less discoveries.  There  one  by  one  I  saw  the 
dresses  my  grandmother  once  wore,  others  that 
were  the  latest  thing  when  my  mother  was 
young,  antiquated  riding-habits,  waistcoats  of 
a  superannuated  cut,  like  those  of  the  old 
uncles  who  used  to  dance  me  on  their  knees 
and  who  remained  faithful  to  them  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.    -     -     - 

The  fashions  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV 
disconcert  me  less,  I  think,  than  those  of  our 
own  grandparents,  and  I  can  not  get  used  to 
the  things  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
wear.  It  all  seems  so  far  away,  so  out  of 
date,  so  obsolete,  so  comic,  to  be  frank.  W  hat 
surprising,  uncouth  shapes  they  present !  And 
what  embarrassment,  what  a  scandal,  what  a 
revolt  there  would  be  if  we  were  condemned, 
one  of  these  days,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
put  on  again  those  costumes  that  passed,  not 
so  long  ago,  as  the  last  word  in  elegance. 
After  all,  the  fashions  that  charm  us  today 
will  appear  just  as  extraordinary  to  our  grand- 
children, and  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  prove 
that  our  grandchildren  will  not  return  to  the 
styles  of  Xapoleon  III.  In  fact,  one  can  even 
say  as  a  certainty  that  they  will,  since  every- 
thing has  already  been  tried,  worn,  and  worn 
again.  One  can  even  say  as  a  certainty  that 
in  the  twentieth  century  no  one  will  be  able 
to  boast  that  be  has  created  anything  abso- 
lutely new.  The  crinolines  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  were  a  reminiscence  of  the  panniers 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  long  before  her 
time,  in  the  Orient,  women  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  enlarging  their  skirts  by  means  of 
hoops.  In  1915 — I  should  say  in  1912 — 
women  of  fashion  affected  high  waists  and 
sheath  dresses ;  but  before  them  Mme. 
Recamier  had  done  the  same  thing,  and  the 
dresses  of  Mme.  Recamier  were  suggested  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  In  short,  like 
everything  else,  fashion  is  a  part  of  the  same 
everlasting  come  and  go.  We  do  not  ad- 
vance as  we  are  so  prone  to  imagine:  we  re- 
peat   our    steps. 


'n  the  country,  in  the  "provinces,"  it  is  good 

me  across  those  old  albums  of  fashions 

says   Roger  Boutet  de  Monvel   in   the   Cen- 


A  new  style  of  life  preserver,  recently 
patented  and  designed  to  keep  the  wearer  in 
an  upright  position  in  the  water  under  all 
circumstances,  has  been  given  a  trial.  It  con- 
sists of  an  ordinary  cork  life  belt,  to  which 
is  attached  a  combination  breast  piece  and 
chin  rest.  These,  like  the  belt,  are  made  of 
cork,  in  sections,  covered  and  hinged  by  can- 
vas. The  chin  piece  is  so  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  piece  that  it  serves 
as  a  head  rest  and  at  the  same  time  allows 
the  wearer  to  bend  forward  or  backward.  It 
can  be  seen  that  in  cases  of  extreme  exhaus- 
tion such  a  life  preserver  would  keep  the  per- 
son wearing  it  in  an  erect  position  without 
effort  on  his  part. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Portland.  Ore.  Lcndon,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 

and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Balfour.  Williamson  &  Co.,  London.  Liverpool 
and  Sew  York. 

Williamson.  Balfoce  &  Co.,  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND    PILING 


FOUR 

gateways 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  I>"  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


t( 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


a 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


(( 


Shasta  Route" — 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskjyous.  Through  pic- 
tnresque  canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


El  PaSO  Route    —  Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and    Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


Mabch  31,  1917. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

Marion  was  saying  her  prayers.  "And 
please.  God,"  she  petitioned,  "make  Portland 
the  capital  of  Maine."'  "Why.  Marion  !"  said 
her  shocked  mother.  "What  made  you  say 
that?"  Marion  settled  herself  comfortably  in 
the  bed.  "  'Cause  I  made  it  that  way  in  my 
zaniination  paper,"  she  said,  "and  I  want  it  to 
be  right." 


An  enterprising  drummer  attempted  to  bribe 
an  old  Scotch  merchant  by  offering  him  a 
box  of  cigars.  "Na,  na,"  said  the  old  chap, 
shaking  his  head  gravely.  "I  canna'  tak'  'em." 
"Nonsense,"  said  the  drummer.  "If  you  have 
any  conscientious  scruples  you  may  pay  me  a 
quarter  for  the  box."  "Weel,  weel."  said  the 
old   Scot,   "I'll  tak'  two  boxes." 


After  a  heated  argument  with  her  husband, 
during  which  he  had  used  some  spirited  lan- 
guage. Mrs.  Muggins  was  reduced  to  tears, 
angry  tears.  "I  vow."  she  declaimed.  "I  shall 
never  speak  to  you  again."  "Now,  isn't  that 
just  like  a  woman?''  returned  Muggins,  with 
a  grin.  "If  you  can't  get  your  way  in  any 
other  way  you  resort  to  bribery." 


A  Philadelphia  divine  was  entertaining  a 
couple  of  clergymen  from  New  \  ork  at  din- 
ner. The  guests  spoke  in  praise  of  a  sermon 
their  host  had  delivered  the  Sunday  before. 
The  host's  son  was  at  the  table  and  one  of 
the  New  York  clergy-men  said  to  him:  "My 
lad.  what  did  you  think  of  your  father's  ser- 
mon ?"  "I  guess  it  was  very  good."  said  the 
boy.  "but  there  were  three  mighty  fine  places 
where  he  could  have  stopped." 


The  Irish  sergeant  had  a  squad  of  recruits 
on  the  rifle  range.  He  tried  them  on  the 
500-yard  range,  but  none  of  them  could  hit 
the  target.  Then  he  tried  them  on  the  300- 
yard,  the  200-yard,  and  the  100-yard  ranges 
in  turn,  but  with  no  better  success.  When 
they  had  all  missed  on  the  shortest  range  he 
looked  around  in  despair.  Then  he  straight- 
ened up.  "Squad,  attention  !"  he  commanded. 
"Fix  bayonets!     Char-r-ge!" 

Doris  was  radiant  over  a  recent  addition 
to  the  family  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  to 
tell  the  news  to  a  passing  neighbor.  "Oh. 
you  don't  know  what  we've  got  upstairs." 
"What  is  it?"  the  neighbor  asked.  "A  new 
baby  brother."  said  Doris,  and  she  watched 
very  closely  the  effect  of  her  announcement. 
"You  don't  say  so,"  the  neighbor  exclaimed. 
"Is  he  going  to  stay?"  "I  think  so,"  said 
Doris.     "He's  got  his  things  off." 


Timothy  O'Brien,  while  passing  down  Main 
Street  one  morning,  was  hit  on  head  by  a 
brick  which  fell  from  a  building  in  process 
of  construction.  He  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital in  an  unconscious  condition,  but  was 
soon  revived  sufficiently  to  send  for  a  lawyer. 
Some  days  later  he  received  a  call  from  his 
lawyer,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  settled 
the  case,  whereupon  he  peeled  off  seven  crisp, 
new  one-hundred-dollar  bills.  "How  much  did 
you  get?"  questioned  Tim,    feebly.      "Twenty- 


five  hundred  dollars."  replied  the  lawyer,  com- 
placently. "Twinty-five  hundred  dollars  an' 
you  give  me  sivin  hundred?"  screamed  Tim. 
"Say.   who  got   hit  by  that  brick,  you  OT  nn  :" 

The  subject  of  the  Ford  one-man  subma- 
rines came  up  at  luncheon.  Some  of  those 
present  thought  the  plan  would  work  out  all 
right.  Others  scoffed  at  it  as  absolutely  ab- 
surd. Finally  the  matter  came  around  to 
Frank  Eastman,  one  of  Detroit's  well-known 
business  men.  "Do  you  think  they're  feas- 
ible, Frank?"  he  was  asked.  "Why  of  course 
not,"  he  replied.  "How  could  you  get  out  to 
crank  the  things?" 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Memories. 
I    remember,    I    remember, 

Those  pleasant  sugar  pills 
Our   family  doctor  fed  to  me 

For  all   my  childhood  ills. 
His   air   was   most    encouraging; 

He  had   a  healthy  smell; 
I   loved  his  "simple  medicines 

Which  made  me  strong  and  well. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

That  when  my  child  took  sick, 
We  sent  for  seven  specialists 

To  come  and  see  him  quick. 
Their  bills  combined  were  large  enough 

To  make  a   Croesus  wince. 
The  child,  I  much  regret  to  state, 

Has  not  been  healthy  since. 

—K.  L.  Roberts,  in  Life. 


Educational  Courtship. 
She    was    a    Boston    maiden,    and    she'd    scarcely 

passed  eighteen. 
And  as  lovely  as  an  houri,  but  of  grave  and  sober 

mien, 
A  sweet  encyclopaedia  of  every  kind  of  lore, 
Though  love  looked  coyly  from  behind  the  glasses 

that  she  wore. 

She  sat  beside    her   lover,   with   her   elbow  on    his 

knee, 
And    dreamily     she    gazed     upon     the     slumbering 

summer  sea, 
Until  he  broke  the  silence,  saying.  "Pray,  Minerva, 

dear, 
Inform    me    of   the   meaning  of   the    Thingness    of 

the  Here? 

T     know    you're    just     from     Concord,    where    the 

lights  of  wisdom  be, 
Your    head    crammed    full    to    bursting    with    their 

philosophy, — 
Those    hairy-headed    sages    and    maids    of    hosiery 

blue; 
Then   solve  me  the  conundrum,    love,   that   I   have 

put  to  you." 

She  smiled  a  dreamy  smile,  and  said,  "The  Thing- 
ness of  the  Here 

Is  that  which  is  not  passed  and  hasn't  yet  arrived, 
my    dear. 

Indeed,"  the  maid  continued,  with  a  calm,  un- 
ruffled brow, 

"The  Thingness  of  the  Here  is  just  the  Thingness 
of  the  Now." 

A  smile  illumed  the  lover's  face;  then,  without  un- 
due haste, 

He  slid  a  manly  arm  around  the  maiden's  slender 
waist, 

And  on  her  cherry  lips  impressed  a  warm  and 
loving  kiss, 

And  said,  "Love,  this  is  what  I  call  the  Nowness 
of  the  This." 
—Carolyn  Wells,  in  "A   Vers  de  Societe." 


Have  a  'i&V^  closetinstalled 
in  your  home. 

I&y-rtQ  eliminates  those  em- 
barrassing sounds  you  wish  sup- 
Dressed.  It  cannot  be  heard 
outside  the  bath-room  door. 

R&y-eta  is  an  unusually  attractive 
closet  made  of  pure  white  vitreous  china 
— white  all  the  way  through. 

Write    for    Folder    No.    6    on    Tfay-eta 
-'the  Silent  Closet,"  or  visit  our 
showroom  and  see  the  closet  itself. 

Our  showroom  U  maintained  for  your  con- 
venience, being  a  display  of  a  complete 
line  of  plumbing  fixtures,  and  not  a  sales- 


pacific" 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital $  4,000,000.00 

Sarplusand  Undivided  Profits 1.934.091.09 

Ueposits 55,501.6,-9.40 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit   and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1863       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  Sa>n  Francisco,   Cal. 

Mnnlxr  of  the  iaacatai  Sarinjs  Bajib  of  Sm  Frucboi 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haighl  and  Belvedere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66.633.735.&4 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.134.403^5 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


Are  you  reading  the 
history  now  running 
serially  in  advertise 
mentforminCo///t?rs, 
SaturdayEveningPost 
and  other  national 
magazines,  of  the 
BUILDING  of  the 
Union  Pacific? 

Union  Pacific  is  a  na- 
tional  achievement 
upon  which  depended 
the  safety  of  the  Union 
and  the  holding  of  the 
Pacific  States. 

The  stories  are  rich  in  inti- 
mate facts  of  United  States 
history.  When  you  read 
them  you  will  realize  what 
a  great  part  Union  Pacific 
played  in  the  growth  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation;  and 
how  truly  serviceable 
Union  Pacific  is  and  will  be 
—  in  peace  or  war — to  the 
people  of  our  United  States, 
as  individual  travelers,  or 
shippers,  and  as  a  Nation. 

UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
nents  with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
vill   furnish  rates  on  request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

i  Hemh;r  Associated  Savings  Baaks  of  San  F randsco ) 
DECEMBER.30.T916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


JobiCGinlT 
J.  S.  God«an 
Arthur  Legailel 
Geo  W.  McNear 
X.  De  Pidnn 


DIRECTORS  .- 

G.  Bdeney  J.  M.  Dupas 

J.  A-Jergerol 

S.  Bissinger 

Leon  Bocqoeraz 

0  Breio 

Chides  Carpy 

Inferesl  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the. 
rate  of  4  per  cenL  per  anmn 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


"Travel  (|)ithout]rouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Td.  Kearny  3512 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.  m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.  m. 

Dining  Cars        Observation  Cars 
Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel    Equipment 
Electric  Lights  Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 


Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Always  on  Time 

Means  a  good  deal  for  a  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  claim  for  its  schedule  of  pas- 
senger trains. 

The  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  Electric  line  has 
established  the  record  of  keeping  98  v 
of  its  trains  on  time. 
Seven  trains  are  operated  each  way 
daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento making  connections  with 
Northern  Electric  Ry.  for  Sacramento 
Vallev  points. 

FAST.  SAFE,  CONVENIENT  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  2339  KEY  ROUTE  FERRY 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  papt 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  addr; 
■  In  ring  the  vacation  season  promptly  ; 
request. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  W.  H.  Valentine  of  New  York  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  his  daughter.  Miss 
Juanita  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Charles  Tills  Eand- 
mann.  Mr,  Bandraann  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Charles 
.1.  Uandmann  and  the  brother  of  Miss  Florence 
Bandmann.  He  is  a  cousin  of  Miss  Genevieve 
BothiD-  The  marriage  of  Miss  Valentine  and  Mr. 
Bandmann  will  take  place  in  the  summer. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ruth  Sharon  and  Mr. 
Alberto  De  Grassi  was  solemnized  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Sharon,  in  Piedmont.  Miss 
Esther  Sharon  was  her  sister's  maid  of  honor  and 
Master  Hamilton  Brown  was  the  ring-bearer.  Mr. 
Hereford  Sharon  filled  the  office  of  best  man. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Laura  Pearkes  and  Lieu- 
tenant George  L.  Weyler.  U.  S.  X..  was  solemnized 
last  Thursday  at  St.  Man's  Cathedral.  Neither 
bride  nor  bridegroom  was  attended.  Mrs.  Weyler 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jane  Pearkes  and  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Trench  Vulte  and  of  Miss  Edna 
Pearkes.  She  is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Eugene  de 
J.  de  Sabla  and  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne. 
Mrs.  Clement  Tobin,  ami  of  Miss  Leontine  de 
Sabla.  Lieutenant  Weyler  and  his  bride  will  re- 
side at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  awaiting  the  former's 
orders,  for  future  station. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  gave  a 
tea  Friday  afternoon  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de 
Long.  Miss  Louise  Janin  and  Miss  Augusta 
Foute  assisted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mendell  in  receiving 
the  guests. 

Mrs.  Warren  Harrold  gave  a  bridge-tea  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellmann,  Jr.,  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  last  Thursday  evening  in  honor 
nf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Schiller  of  Pins- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Francisca  Cluh  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
George  Tallant  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Robert  Weeds,  Mrs.  Charles  Farqu- 
harson,  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick,  and  Mrs.  Benja- 
min  Brodie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sinsheimer  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  Hotel    St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Monday  at  the'  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttali  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge 
last  Monday  evening,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Jonathan  G.  Kittle.  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mrs. 
Henry  T.   Scott,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Timothy 


QlalCcy 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  Sl  San  Francisco 

I  Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  > 


Hopkins.    Mrs.  J.    Lcroy   Nickel,    Mrs.    Ira    Pierce, 
and    Miss    Laura    McKinstry.  ( 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Garritt  gave  a  luncheon" 
Sundav  at  the  Eurlingame  Country  Club  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  SckiUer. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
5.  Wilson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry-  Foster  Dutton, 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mme.  Nellie  Melba,  Lady 
Susan  Fitzclarence.  Mr.  Edgar  Mizner,  and  Mr. 
E.    W.    Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins  gave  an  informal  tea  last 
Thursday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  George  Tallant  of  Santa  Barbara,  Mrs.  Frank 
W.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Porter  Bishop,  Miss  Edith  Bull,  and  Miss  Mary 
Jolliffe. 

Mrs.  George  de  Long  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  last  Friday,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Clara  L. 
Darling.  Mrs.  Jack  Hays,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis, 
Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman,  Mrs.  William 
Hinckley  Taylor.  Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Miss 
Sallie   Maynard,   and  Miss  Lena  Blanding. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  gave  an  informal  theatre 
partv  Tuesday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Foss  of  Boston. 

Miss  Ethelyn  Rosenthal  gave  a  tea  last  Satur- 
dav  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of 
her  sister,   Miss  Marian    Rosenthal. 

Major  Philip  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
honor  of  Colonel  Daniel  Howell  and  Mrs.  Howell. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  complimenting 
Mme.    Nellie  Melba. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre  of  London  gave  a  dinner  at 
the  Cliff  House  Friday  evening,  his  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Mr.  Benson  Rose,  and  Mr. 
Edmunds  Lyman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  entertained 
informally  at  dinner  Friday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Field- 
Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.    Edward   Cudahy  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  Mill 
Valley,  complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlc-  Gil- 
man    Norris   of   New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Loomis  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  -  I 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Xewhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Baker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  gave  au  in- 
formal dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in 
San  Mateo,  their  guests  including  Mrs.  William 
K.  Yanderbilt.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval, 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Miss  Janetta  Alexander  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  Mr.  Henry  Bowie, 
Mr.  James  W.   Byrne,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Kuhn  were  dinner 
hosts  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Washing- 
ton   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday   evening  at   their   home  on   Broadway. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  gave  a  tea  Friday  afternoon 


From 

Asphalt-Base 

Crude 

—  the  crude  endorsed  by 
Lieut.  Bryan,  a  U.  S. 
Government  Expert  on 
motor  cylinder  lubrica- 
tion, in  bis  statement  be- 
fore the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Naval  Engineers. 


ZEROLENE 

the  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  tie 
Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


Royal  Baking  Powder  makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce appetizing  and  wholesome  cakes,  muffins, 
cornbread,  etc.,  with  fewer  eggs  than  are  usually 
required. 

In  many  recipes  the  number  of  eggs  may  be  re- 
duced and  excellent  results  obtained  by  adding 
an  additional  quantity  of  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
about  a  teaspoon,  for  each  egg  omitted.  The 
following  tested  recipe  is  a  practical  illustration: 


1  cup  sugar 
H  cop  ■water 

3  eggs 

2  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powde 
1  cup  Sour 
1  teaspoon  salt 

£■8  cup  cold  'water 
1  teaspoon  Savoring 


SPONGE  CAKE 

DIRECTIONS:— Boil  sugar  and  water 
until  sj-rup  spins  a  thread  and  add  to  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  eggs,  beating  until 
the  mixture  is  cold.  S'ft  together  three 
times  the  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder: 
beat  yolks  of  eggs  until  thick:  add  a  little 
at  a  time  flour  mixture  and  egg  yolks 
alternately  to  white  of  egg  mixture,  stir- 
ring after  each  addition.  Add  '*  cup  cold 
water  and  flavoring.  Mix  lightly  and 
baks  in  moderate  oven  one  hour. 


The  old  method  called  for  6  eggs 
and  no  baking  powder 

ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar,  derived  from  grapes, 
adds   none  but   healthful   qualities  to   the   food. 


No  Alum 


No  Phosphate 


at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for  Mrs.  George 
H.   Beveridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way, their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Athearn  Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewhall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Drum,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  and  Mr.  Lansing 
Mizner. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Danner  gave  a  tea  recently  at  her 
home  on  Clay  Street  in  compliment  to  her 
daughter,   Mrs.   Edgar  Berg,  of  Seattle. 

Mrs.  James  Towne  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  her  home  on  Union  Street  for  Mrs.  Sellar 
Bullard,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Franklin  Har- 
wood,  Mrs.  Henry  Campbell,  Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlie, 
Mrs.  Lathrop  Ellinwood,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Main- 
waring,  Miss  Olive  Craig,  and  Miss  Miriam  Gib- 
bons. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  Monday  evening  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Beatrice  Nickel  and   Mr.    George    Bowles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  gave  a  dinner  Sat- 
urday evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  their 
guests  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Land- 
field.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Davis,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Deering. 

Mr-.  Orville  Pratt  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at    luncheon    and    bridge    Monday    afternoon. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  buffet  supper  Thursday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sahlein  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  entertained  in- 
formally at  tea  Sundav  at  their  home  at  Sea 
Cliff. 

Mrs.  Alancon  Weeks  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Charles   P.    Nelson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rothschild  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Carl  Wolff  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at 
her  home  in  San  Mateo,  among  her  guests  having 
beer.  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin,  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy, 
Mrs.  Xorris  King  Davis,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs. 
Bernard  Ford,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  and  Miss  Amy 
Brewer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  gave  a  dinner  Wednes- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street, 
complimenting  Mrs.   William  Ozro  Childs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman  gave  a  skating 
pan,-  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  their  niece, 
Miss    Margaret  Koshland. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  George  de  Long. 

Mrs.  John  Dempster  McKee  gave  a  luncheon 
W  ednesday  afternoon  at  her  home' on  Washington 
Street  .in  honor  of  Mrs.  Donald  MacDonald  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Miss  Dorothy  Caldwell  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Clift  Hotel  for  Miss  Polly  Young. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  was  a  dinner  host  Friday  even- 
ing at  the  Palace  HoteL 

Mr.  ?.nd  Mrs.  John  O.  Dresser  of  2891 
\  allejo  Street  are  receiving  congratulations 
on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Burglar — Quick,  now !     Where  do  you  keep 
your  potatoes? — Life. 


Portrait  by  Walter  Cox. 
Mr.  Walter  Cox  has  never  furnished  better 
evidence  of  his  power  of  artistic  portraiture 
than  by  his  painting  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin 
now  on  view  at  Gump's  Art  Gallery,  where  it 
will  remain  for  some  few  days  longer.  There 
are  many  paintings  that  deserve  high  praise  as 
likenesses  while  possessing  no  distinctive 
artistic  merits,  just  as  there  are  others  where 
portraiture  has  given  place  to  the  idealism 
of  the  painter.  But  here  we  have  a  dis- 
tinctive combination  of  art  and  portraiture 
that  pleases  not  only  by  its  perfect  likeness, 
but  by  the  graceful  ease  of  its  expression  and 
by  its  faultless  drawing  and  composition. 
Mr.  Cox  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pro- 
duction of  so  fine  a  work,  as  Mr.  Schwerin 
may  be  congratulated  on  its  possession. 


The  Kiddies'  Ball. 
On  April  14th  the  Indoor  Yacht  Club  will 
give  its  annual  Kiddies'  Ball  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
devoted,  as  usual,  to  the  giving  of  a  great  holi- 
day to  the  children  of  this  community.  At  a 
meeting  last  Monday  night  it  was  decided 
that  this  year's  ball  should  take  on  a  pariotic 
quality,  and  that  the  programme  should  be 
arranged  with  that  spirit  in  view.  A  series 
of  patriotic  tableaux  is  being  arranged  and  a 
soloist  of  national  prominence  will  be  secured 
to  sing  "The  Star-Spangled-  Banner."  Thi 
decorative  scheme  is  being  worked  out  unde 
the  charge  of  a  committee  of  decoration  i 
perts. 


... 


Sidney  Coryn's  Lectures. 
The  second  lecture  in  the  course  on  the 
causes  and  aspects  of  the  European  struggle 
by  Sidney  Coryn  will  be  on  "Holy  Russia." 
Mr.  Coryn  will  review  the  great  crises 
Russian  history,  discussing  the  legacy  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  problem  of  Russia  and  the 
open  "ports — Constantinople  the  Goal,  and  will 
tell  of  the  far-reaching  significance  of  the 
present  events  that  have  so  astonished  the 
world.  The  lecture  will  occur  on  Tuesday 
next,  April  3d,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery,  239  Grant  Avenue. 


Raemaekers'  War  Cartoons. 
An  exhibition  of  war  cartoons  by  Louis 
Raemaekers,  the  great  Dutch  artist,  will  be 
open  to  the  public  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery, 
239  Grant  Avenue,  from  April  2d  to  April 
7th.  Originals,  artists'  proofs,  and  prints  will 
be  displayed.  The  genius  of  Louis  Rae-  ■ 
maekers  has  been  praised  and  fittingly  recog- 
nized by  both  the  press  and  the  public  of 
Europe   and   America. 


The  total  amount  contributed  through 
United  States  and  Canadian  missionary  socie- 
ties for  foreign  work  by  Protestant  churches 
for  1916  was  §25,554,000,  as  against  a  grand 
total  of  $18,794,000  in   1915. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  W hereabout*. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city  and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long  left  Monday  for 
Santa  Barbara  en  route  to  their  home  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Edward  Berg  returned  Sunday  to  her  home 
in  Seattle,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San 
Francisco  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Joseph  Banner, 
and  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leavitt    Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  have  taken 
possession  of  their  new  home  in  San  Mateo,  which 
has  recently  been  completed. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  returned  Monday  to  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  after  having  passed  the 
week-end  in  Burlingame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Corbett  Moody. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Schwabacher  have  arrived 
from  their  home  in  Seattle  and  are  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Sahlein  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Mrs.    Sellar    Dullard    left   Monday    for  her   home 

in   Chicago,   after  a   brief  visit   in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    Francis   H.    Davis   and    Mr.    and 

Mrs.    Frank    Deering    spent    the    week-end    in    San 

Mateo  with  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Lewis  Hobart. 

Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  has  taken  the  McEwen 
house  in  Burlingame,  where  she  will  be  domiciled 
for   the   next   two   years. 

Mr.  Charles  Bandmann  returned  last  week  from 
a  trip  to  New  York. 

Captain  Max  Garber  and  Mrs.  Garber  will  leave 
shortly  for  Fort  Douglas,  Wyoming,  where  Cap- 
tain Garber  has  been  ordered  for  duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.    C.    O.  G.  Miller  left  a   few  days 

ago  for  a  motor  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Miss    Olivia     Pillsbury    arrived    last    week    from 

the  East  to  visit  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 

Davis  Pillsbury,   until  after  the   Easter  holidays. 

Miss  Frances  Jones  is  visiting  Miss  Eleanor 
Davenport  from  her  home   in  Grass   Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  left  Thursday  for 
their  ranch  in  northern  California,  where  they 
will   pass  the   summer   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norn's,  who  re- 
turned recently  from  Carmel,  will  leave  in  a  few 
day>    for  their  home  on    Long  Island. 

Major  Frank  A.  Grant,  L*.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Grant  have  arrived  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  are  established  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  is  visiting  in  Montecito 
as  the  guest  of  her  father,  Mr.  Henry  Bothin. 

Mr.  Fentriss  Hill  has  gone  to  Idaho  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  which  will  be  of  several  weeks'  dura- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  who  returned 
a  few  days  ago  from  Coronado,  have  gone  to  Del 
Monte  for  the  polo  season. 

Mr.  Francis  McComas  bas  been  visiting  in  San 
Francisco  from  his  home  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Robbins  returned  last  Tues- 
day from  a  trip  to  New  York.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  their  niece,   Miss   Mary   Baldwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson  will  leave  in 
the  near  future  for  Belvedere,  where  they  will 
pass  the  summer  at  their  country  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  have  closed  their 
house  in  town  and  gone  to  Menlo  Park  for  the 
spring  and  summer  months. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre  of  London  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Edgar  Eyre,  returned  last  week  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  brief  trip  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Widener,  with  Miss 
Fin  Widener  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins,  arrived  a 
few  days  ago  from  Santa  Barbara  and  have  been 
guests  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailliard,  Jr.,  have 
reopened  their  home  in  Belvedere,  after  having 
passed  the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 

Mme.  Nellie  Melba  and  Lady  Susan  Fitzclarence 
have  been  visiting  in  Burlingame  at  the  home  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    William   H.    Crocker. 

Mr.  Stanley  Sproul  is  a  guest  at  the  Clift  Hotel 
from  his  home  in  Chico. 

Miss   Janie    Herrin    of    Mobile,    Alabama,    is  the 


guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Poole  at 
their  home  in  Menlo   Park. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Yanderbilt,  Jr.,  arrived  Satur- 
day from  her  home  in  New  York  and  is  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  at  their  home  in 
San   Mateo. 

Lieutenant  Van  Leer  Kirkman,  U.  S.  N  .  and 
Mrs.  Kirkman  have  returned  from  their  wedding 
trip  and  are  established  at  Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lathrop  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Hermina  Lathrop,  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Palo    Alto    from  a  visit   in  New   York. 

Mrs.  Rclda  Ford  Stoot  has  recently  been  visit- 
ing in  Redlands  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Courtney 
Burr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watron  Williams  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Hope  and  Toy  Williams,  re- 
turned Sunday  to  their  home  in  Rye.  New  York, 
after  a  sojourn   of  several   weeks  in    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Field  are  visiting  in  Del 
Monte   for  several  days. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  returned  Monday  to  San 
Francisco,  after  a  sojourn   in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  have  taken 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin  in 
Atherton  for  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Gertrude  Jerecki  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Ara- 
bella  Schwerin    from   her   home  in  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  has  b^en  visiting  Mrs.  Philip 
Van  Home  Lansdale  from  her  home  in  Mare 
Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Washington  Street  from  a  visit 
to    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Mateo,  where  they  have  taken  the 
Lansdale    home. 

Miss  Jeannette  Bertheau  returned  Tuesday  to 
her  home  on  Gough  Street,  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks    in    Eastern    cities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hartigan  have  given  up 
their  home  on  Palm  Avenue  and  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Bellevue  Hotel. 


Hockey  at  the  Winter  Garden. 
San  Franciscans  will  see  real  hockey — pro- 
fessional world's  championship  hockey — for 
three  spirited  games  at  the  Winter  Garden 
on  March  30th,  April  2d,  and  April  4th,  be- 
tween the  champions  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada,  Les  Canadiens  of  Mon- 
treal, and  the  Metropolitans  of  Seattle,  the 
champions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Hockey 
League.  This  will  be  the  first  time  that  pro- 
fessional hockey  has  been  played  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Noted  Reader  to  Be  Heard  Here. 
Under  the  auspices  of  a  group  of  well- 
known  San  Franciscans,  Miss  Jennie  Mann- 
heimer,  the  dramatic  reader  of  Xew  York, 
will  make  her  appearance  here  at  the  St. 
Francis  Italian  Room  next  Thursday,  April 
5th,  at  3  p.  m.  The  programme  on  that  oc- 
casion will  include  several  of  Miss  Mann- 
heimer's  best  efforts,  and  among  them  will  be 
a  poem,  "The  Explorer,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Seats  are  to  be  $1. 


The  income  tax  to  be  collected  this  year 
from  the  Second  Internal  Revenue  District  of 
Xew  York,  the  bulk  of  which  will  be  fur- 
nished by  Wall  Street's  financial  and  indus- 
trial corporations  and  its  wealthy  individuals, 
will  reach  the  record  mark  of  $66,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  by  Collector  John 
Z.  Lowe,  Jr.  Last  year  the  district's  tax  was 
$23,951,053.58;  in  1914  it  was  $13,83S,S12.66. 
This  district  is  the  richest  in  the  country. 


Inquirer — Just  where  did  the  torpedo  strike? 
1  want  to  know  exactly.  Sailor  Man — Stab- 
bo'sd  bilge,  mum,  'baft  o'  "midship,  forra'd  o' 
number  two  bunker. — Judge. 


AT  THE  BANQUET 

From  Shasta  Springs.      See  that  the  siphon  bears  the  "Shasta" 
label.     Imitations  are  numerous.     Ask  your  grocer  or  the 

SHASTA  WATER    COMPANY,   SAN    FRANCISCO 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Zimbalist. 

The  famous  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra of  eighty  artists,  the  second  oldest  or- 
chestra in  this  country  and  one  of  the  very 
finest  in  the  whole  world,  in  combination  with 
that  master  violinist,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  is  the 
musical  attraction  that  Manager  Greenbaum 
will  otter  for  his  final  offering  of  the  season. 

In  the  many  years  of  its  existence  the  New 
York  Symphony  has  had  but  two  conductors. 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch.  and  his  son,  Walter, 
who  is  the  present  conductor  and  who  has 
held  the  important  post  for  over  thirty  years. 
Endowed  with  the  largest  sum  of  any  orches- 
tra in  the  world,  the  Xew  York  Symphony  is 
enabled  to  engage  the  finest  of  the  players 
and  have  the  advantage  of  unlimited  re- 
hearsals, and  the  result  shows  in  its  absolutely 
perfect  work. 

Three  afternoon  concerts  will  be  given  here 
by  this  combination  and  Zimbalist  will  play 
one  of  the  great  Concertos  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra at  each  concert.  The  events  are 
scheduled  for  Thursday  afternoon,  April  19th  ; 
Friday  afternoon,  April  20th,  and  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  22d,  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. 

At  the  opening  concert  Zimbalist  will  play 
the  Concerto  in  G  minor  by  Max  Bruch,  the 
Symphony  will  be  that  immortal  work  by 
Brahms,  his  second  symphony,  and  novelties 
will  be  Hugo  Wolff's  "Italian  Serenade"  and 
the  Introduction  and  March  from  "Le  Coq 
d'Or,"  an  opera  by  Rimsky-Korsakow. 

The  second  concert  will  be  devoted  to 
works  by  Beethoven.  One  of  his  overtures, 
his  "Eroica"  symphony  with  a  funeral  march 
movement  that  has  never  been  equaled  and  his. 
"Concerto"   for  violin  will  be  the  offering. 

At  the  final  concert,  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  22d,  Sir  Villiers  Stanford's  "Irish  Sym- 
phony," Xo.  3,  with  its  themes  of  old  Irish 
classics,  will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city,  as  will  also  Sir  Edward  Elgar's 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Polonia."  Three  move- 
ments from  Ravel's  Suite,  "Mother  Goose," 
and  Tschaikowsky's  "Concerto"  for  violin, 
played  by  Zimbalist,  will  complete  this  offer- 
ing. 

Tickets  will  be  but  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1,  and 
orders  may  now  be  mailed  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 


"Stabat  Mater"  Next  Friday  Afternoon. 
Paul  Steindorff  has  engaged  one  of  the 
best  possible  casts  for  this  year's  production 
of  the  Rossini  "Stabat  Mater."  This  year 
Good  Friday  comes  next  Friday  afternoon, 
and  a  fine  sacred  concert  and  production  of 
the  Rossini  work  will  be  given  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  at  Berkeley.  Steindorff  will  direct 
the  performance,  which  will  be  given  by  a 
chorus  of  nearly  three  hundred  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Choral  Society,  the 
Wednesday  Morning  Club,  and  the  Berkeley 
Oratorio  Society,  the  soloists  being  Johanna 
Kristorfy,  soprano :  Mrs.  Annie  Miller  Wood 
Harvey,  contralto :  Henry  Ferry,  bass,  and 
Hugh  Williams,  tenor.  The  concert  part  of 
the  programme  will  be  given  first  and  will  in- 
clude the  "Coriolanus"  overture  of  Beethoven, 
Liszt's  "Mignon,"  sung  by  Mrs.  Harvey,  and 
the  "Largo"  from  DvoraK  s  "Xew  World" 
Symphony.  Then  will  come  the  "Stabat 
Mater,"  with  the  participants  as  above. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Monday  morning, 
April  2d,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  and  the  usual  Greek 
Theatre   box-offices  in   Berkelev. 


A  concert  of  unusual  interest  to  San  Fran- 
cisco music  lovers  will  be  that  given  jointly 
by  Miss  Helen  Colburn  Heath,  the  well- 
known  soprano,  and  Georg  Kruger,  the  emi- 
net  pianist,  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Thursday  evening,  April 
26th.  Both  of  these  artists  are  well  and 
favorably  known  throughout  California  and 
they  have  many  admirers  in  the  Bay  cities. 
Miss  Heath  and  Mr.  Kruger  have  prepared  a 
varied  and  interesting  programme  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  pretty  concert  room  of  the 
St.  Francis  will  undoubtedly  be  crowded  to 
the  doors. 


The  most  radical  measure  voted  upon  in 
Xovember,  1916,  was  one  to  abolish  the  senate 
of  Arizona.  It  was  defeated  by  two  to  one, 
the  ratio  in  which  Oregon  divided  upon  the 
same  proposal  in  1914.  Oklahoma  is  thus  still 
alone  in  the  distinction  of  leaning  toward  a 
one-chamber  legislature,  even  if  her  majority 
in  1914  of  more  than  20,000  for  a  unicameral 
body  of  eighty  members  was  among  those  ren- 
dered futile  by  failure  to  receive  a  majority 
of  the  entire  vote  cast  at  the  election. 


In  India  men  wear  combs  in  their  hair 
much  more  than  women  do.  A  Ci  ngalese 
gentleman  wears  what  we  know  as  the  circu- 
lar comb  and  a  very  ornamental  back  comb  of 
tortoise  shell  to  gather  his  curly  locks  to- 
gether. He  wears  a  full  beard  also,  but  his 
servant  must  trim  his  own  beard  and  is  al- 
I  lowed  to  wear  the  circular  comb  only. 
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An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
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high  standards. 
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Han  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pres.  ud  Maoajms  Director 


Hotel   JJ~ 
Skattuck, 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  with  a  Homelike  Person- 
ality. Ideal  for  Tourists  and  Families  Desiring 
Convenience  and  Comfort. 

American  or  European  Plan 
Tariff  Reasonable 

F.  T.  ROBSON.  Mgr. 


AN  INNOVATION 

Special  Dinners,  with   dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week,  beginning  Saturday, 
March  10th,  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY   NIGHT.  .MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  . . .  .FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT ....  CAL1FORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 

Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 
ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Diiedoc 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covei 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL  WHITCOMB 

At  Civic  Center 

The  Most  Discriminating-  Will 
Be  Attracted  by  Its  Location, 
Held  by  Its  Service,  Gratified 
by  Its  Moderate  Rates. 

Now  Open 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Taiiors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French    Bar 
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I  Keeley 
treatment 


For  the  cure  of 

LIQUOR  and 
DRUG  HABITS 
and  NERVOUSNESS 


The  most  scientific  and  successful  ever 
administered.  Modern  home  comforts. 
Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  envelopes. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 

2420  Webster  St,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 

Phone  Fillmore  3963 

(Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government.) 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporter* 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


U.S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  — Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Market  SL.  San  Francisco 
Sailings  every  21  days—  Apr.  3>  Apr.  24,  May  15 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

fire:  insurance  co. 

of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Patient — What  do  you  think  of  a  warm 
climate  fur  me?  Physician — That's  precisely 
what  E  am  trying  to  guard  you  against.— 
Puck. 

'•What  would  you  do  if  a  bandit  should 
present  a  gun  and  demand  your  money  ?" 
"I'd    sympathize   with    him." — Judge. 

'■Sir,  have  you  an  opening  for  a  smart  and 
energetic  young  man  like  myself?"  "Cer- 
tainly. There's  the  door  just  back  of  you." — 
Baltimore  American. 

Cohen — So  Sadie  has  broken  der  engage- 
ment. Did  she  gif  you  back  der  ring  ? 
Cohenstcin — No  ;  she  said  diamonds  hat  gone 
up,  but  she  vould  gif  me  vat  I  baid  for  it. — 
Boston    Transcript. 

The  Boy — I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am  old 
enough  to  do  as  I  please.  The  Man — And 
about  that  time  you'll  go  off  and  get  married, 
so  it  won't  do  you  much  good  after  all. — 
New   York  Times. 

Mrs.  Nurox  (to  friend) — Yes,  the  clerk  at 
the  store  suggested  my  getting  a  pair  of  opry 
glasses  for  Jake,  but  I  said  that  I  didn't  want 
my  man  always  goin*  out  between  the  acts  to 
fill   'em. — Buffalo   Express. 

New  Dentist  (in  Frozen  Dog) — Will  you 
take  gas?  Bronco  BiU—\\"\\\  it  hurt  much  if 
I  don't?  New  Dentist — It  will.  Bronco  Bill 
— Then,  stranger,  for  your  sake  I  reckon  I'd 
better  take  it. — Boston  Transcript. 

Miss  FootUght — I  have  here  a  certificate 
from  a  doctor  to  the  effect  that  I  can't  sing 
tonight.  The  Manager — Why  go  to  all  that 
trouble  ?  I'll  give  you  a  certificate  that  you 
never  could  sing. — New  York  Times. 

Mrs.  I-latbush — Who  is  that  woman  you  just 
bowed  to?  Mrs.  Bensonhurst — Oh,  she's  my 
next-door  neighbor.  Mrs.  Flatbush — But  she 
didn't  return  your  bow.  Mrs.  Bensonhurst — 
No,  she  never  returns  anything. —  Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"Your  constituents  don't  seem  to  agree  with 
some  of  your  remarks."  "No,"  replied  Sena- 
tor Sorghum.  "A  whole  lot  of  people  never 
seem  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  any- 
thing I  say  except  when  they  disagree  with 
it." — Washington   Star. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  girl?"  "Two  boys 
were  fightin'  and  I  got  struck  with  a  stone." 
"That's  it ;  the  innocent  bystander  always  gets 
hurt."     "But  I  don't  know  as  I  was  an  inno- 


PROTECTION 

is  given  your  valuables  when  you 
rent  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  in  the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

Crocker  Building  San  Francisco 

Under  Management 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


cent  bystander.  I  was  what  they  was  fightin' 
about." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

First  Gossip — Do  you  believe  that  awful 
story  they  are  telling  about  Mrs.  Perrin  ? 
Second  Gossip — Yes,  what  is  it? — New  York 
Times. 

^hie  (proudly) — My  ancestors  came  ovah  in 
the  Mayflower.  She — Well,  it  was  certainly 
lucky  for  you  that  they  did.  The  immigration 
laws  are  a  little  stricter  now. — Puck. 

"Is  there  any  good  reason  why  I  should 
give  you  a  penny  ?"  asked  the  well-dressed 
elderly  gentleman  of  the  youngster  who  had 
accosted  him.  "Well,"  said  the  boy  as  he 
retired  from  the  danger  zone,  "if  I  had  a  nice 


top  hat  like  yours  I  wouldn't  want  it  smashed 
with  a  snowball." — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Rivers — I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
my  new  cook.  Mrs.  Bridges — How  long  have 
you  had  her?  Mrs.  Rivers — Her  day  will  be 
up  tonight. — Judge. 

"Are  you  an  advocate  of  prohibition  ?" 
asked  the  lady  with  the  Bryanesque  chin. 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  individual  with 
the  irrigated,  carmine-colored  eyes.  "I  advo- 
cate prohibition,  in  its  proper  place."  "In  its 
proper  place?  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  she 
demanded  suspiciously.  "I  mean  ma'am, "  he 
answered,  "at  least  twenty  miles  from  any 
human  habitation,  ma'am." — Providence  Jour- 
nal. 
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The  Call  to  War! 

President  Wilson  defines  the  causes  of  our  entrance 
into  the  war  completely  and  admirably.  The  Prussian 
rulers  of  Germany  are,  he  says,  waging  "warfare 
against  mankind,"  and  their  "challenge  is  to  all  man- 
kind." In  answering  this  challenge  we  "array  our- 
selves against  wrongs  that  cut  to  the  very  roots  of 
human  life."  Our  "object  *  *  *  is  to  vindicate  the 
principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the  world 
'  as  against  selfish  and  autocratic  power,  and  to  set  up 
amongst  the  really  free  and  self-governed  peoples  of 
the  world  such  a  concert  of  purpose  and  of  action  as 
will  insure  observance  of  those  principles."  Reserving 
for  future  suggestion  through  the  several  executive  de- 
partments of  the  government  measures  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  mentioned,  the  President  in 
precise  terms  defines  these  objects.  He  calls  upon  the 
country  "to  exert  all  its  power  and  employ  all  its  re- 
sources to  bring  the  government  of  the  German  Empire 
to  terms,  and  end  the  -war."  To  this  end  he  advises 
"the  utmost  practical  cooperation  in  counsel  and  action 
with  the  governments  now  at  war  with  Germany  and. 
as  incident  to  that,  the  extension  to  those  governments 


of  the  most  liberal  financial  credits,  in  order  that  our 
resources  may  so  far  as  possible  be  added  to  theirs." 
Very  solemnly  says  the  President  in  conclusion :  "We 
arc  now  about  to  accept  the  gauge  of  battle  'with  this 
natural  foe  to  liberty.  We  shall  if  necessary  spend  the 
whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check  and  nullify  its  pre- 
tensions and  its  power." 

Responsive  to  these  sentiments  and  suggestions.  Con- 
gress has  declared  a  "state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Imperial  German  government,"  and  has 
"authorized  and  directed"  the  President  to  "exert  all 
of  the  power  of  the  country  and  to  employ  all  of  its  re- 
sources to  carry  on  war  against  the  Imperial  German 
government."  

The  challenge  involved  in  these  declarations  is  one 
of  mighty  import.  We  are  to  array  ourselves  against 
wrongs  that  cut  to  the  roots  of  human  life.  Our  object  is 
to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  as  against 
selfish  and  autocratic  power,  to  set  up  amongst  the  self- 
governed  peoples  of  the  world  such  a  concert  of  pur- 
pose and  action  as  will  insure  observance  of  these  prin- 
ciples. And  to  this  end  we  are  to  exert  all  of  the  power 
of  the  country  and  to  employ  all  of  its  resources.  This 
means  that  we  are  to  enter  the  war  in  full  partner- 
ship with  the  European  Allies,  without  reservation 
or  limit;  that  we  are  to  fight  against  the  principles  of 
autocracy  and  in  support  of  the  principles  of  liberty. 
The  purpose  which  the  President  declares  with  careful 
precision  and  with  studied  solemnity  calls  for  the 
casting-down  of  the  powers  which  now  rule  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  To  nothing  less  than  this  are  all  of  our 
resources  pledged.  And  since  we  array  ourselves 
against  wrongs  that  cut  to  the  roots  of  human  life,  our 
warfare  is  upon  institutions  which  support  these 
wrongs.  In  brief,  our  challenge  as  defined  by  President 
Wilson  is  to  the  system  of  autocracy.  We  shall  not 
have  answered  the  pledge  of  the  President's  declara- 
tion so  long  as  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  may  hold  up 
its  head  among  the  dominating  forces  of  the  world. 
We  define  the  issue  and  we  proclaim  the  challenge  even 
more  specifically  and  more  clearly  than  it  has  been 
stated  by  the  European  Allies.  We  may  expect  that 
there  will  be  those  who  will  interpret  this  challenge  as 
a  movement  to  crush  Germany.  Not  so.  It  is  a  move- 
ment to  crush  the  tyranny  which  rules  Germany,  which 
has,  if  we  may  borrow  a  phrase  recently  heard  in  her 
own  parliament,  enchained  her  in  a  remorseless  servi- 
tude, and  which  has  now  forced  her  into  the  cruelest 
war  the  world  has  ever  known.  Our  challenge,  we  re- 
peat, is  not  to  Germany,  but  to  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty.  

The  effect  of  this  challenge  may  not  be  foretold  with 
certainty.  That  it  will  stiffen  the  autocrats  of  Ger- 
many to  desperate  courses  we  may  easily  believe.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  inspire  the  "enslaved" — again 
we  borrow  a  phrase  recently  heard  in  the  Reichstag — 
peoples  of  the  empire  to  strike  for  liberty  even  as  the 
people  of  Russia  have  struck  for  release  from  an  in- 
tolerable servitude.  One  thing  is  certain :  The  war 
will  go  on  either  until  the  autocratic  system  of  Ger- 
many shall  fall  or  until  the  forces  which  assail  it  shall 
fail.  It  implies  a  prolonged  war  if  the  Kaiser  and  those 
who  support  him  may  enforce  it.  It  means  a  speedy 
peace  if  the  German  people  shall  rise  to  the  opportunity 
presented  them  and  shall  strike  boldly  for  a  place  in 
the  sun  of  universal  libertv. 


We  come  now  to  the  point  of  action — to  the  busi- 
ness of  making  war.  Everything  needed  to  be  said 
has  been  said.  From  now  on  only  actions  will  count. 
We  are  to  "exert  all  the  powers  of  the  government  and 
to  employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the  government  of 
the  German  Empire  to  terms,  and  end  the  war."  This 
implies   full   and  complete  cooperation  with  the  coun- 


tries now  at  war  with  Germany.  It  means  advances 
of  money  to  the  belligerents.  It  means  supplying  them 
to  the  extent  of  our  powers  with  food,  munitions,  and 
general  materials  of  war.  It  means  cooperation  of  our 
naval  powers  with  those  of  the  powers  now  our  allies. 
It  means  cooperation  at  all  points  with  the  military 
powers  now  fighting  Germany. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  make  war  successfully  or 
honorably,  and  that  is  to  go  at  it  with  might  and 
main.  A  half-hearted  war,  a  war  of  phrases  and  of 
menaces,  a  war  of  limited  intentions  and  of  restrained 
measures  is  a  thing  of  contempt.  We  have  become  an 
ally  of  the  powers  arrayed  against  the  Germanic  au- 
tocracies, and  it  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  co- 
operate in  the  fullest  possible  measure.  Although  not 
exhausted,  the  countries  now  waging  war  against  Ger- 
many are  in  need  of  money,  of  munitions,  of  food,  of 
clothing.  All  these  we  may  supply  at  once.  The  ocean 
is  beset  with  German  submarines.  In  the  campaign 
against  these  assassins  of  the  sea  we  may  cooperate 
at  once.  We  may  not  at  the  moment  supply  armies  to 
cooperate  in  the  field  with  those  now  arrayed  against 
the  common  enemy;  but  at  the  very  earliest  practicable 
hour  we  shall  send  forward  forces  to  stand  side  be- 
side with  those  now  in  the  trenches  facing  the  common 
foe.  In  brief,  it  is  now  our  part,  in  the  language  ot  tne 
President,  to  "exert  all  our  powers  and  employ  all  our 
resources  to  bring  the  government  of  the  German  Em- 
pire to  terms,  and  to  end  the  war,"  By  his  address  on 
Monday  the  President  is  committed  to  these  high  aims 
and  objects.  Congress  is  giving  its  formal  approval 
and  has  pledged  the  country  to  the  same  end.  Our 
people — let  no  man  doubt  it — will  respond  in  the  spirit 
of  these  high  declarations. 


It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  a  mili- 
tary sense  we  are  not  prepared  for  immediate  and  ex- 
tensive operations.  We  shall  have  to  create  armies, 
not  only  for  work  abroad,  but  for  defense  at  home. 
Our  navy  is  in  better  condition,  but  will  have  to  be 
expanded.  In  other  respects  the  situation  is  one  of 
advantage.  The  food  supply  of  the  country  is  ade- 
quate to  almost  any  demand  which  may  be  put  upon 
it.  Our  industrial  organization,  thanks  to  its  part  in 
supplying  the  belligerent  countries  during  the  past  three 
years  with  munitions,  is  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency. 
Financially  we  are  prepared  for  war  as  no  other  coun- 
try ever  was  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
gold  holdings  of  the  United  States  Treasury  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  stood  at  the  tremendous  figure  of 
$3,044,309,292.  The  banks  of  the  country  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  never  before  approximated  in  their 
history.  The  latest  report  of  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency  shows  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  to  be  greater  than  those  of  all  the  European 
belligerents  combined.  Nearly  all  the  huge  accretions 
of  money  that  have  poured  into  the  country  during  the 
two  and  a  half  years  of  war  are  available,  whether  ex- 
pended by  this  government  or  by  other  governments  en- 
gaged in  fighting  the  common  enemy.  Only  last  week 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  the  well-known  banker  of 
Xew  York,  speaking  at  Chicago  before  a  convention 
of  bankers  of  the  Middle  West,  reviewed  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  country  in  striking  terms.  He  said 
in  part: 

It  may  take  some  time  for  America  to  assist  actively  in  a 
military  way,  but  in  financial  measures  she  can  render  assist- 
ance this  very  moment.  If  the  treasurer  should  decide  to 
issue  a  government  obligation  tomorrow  for  a  billion  dollars, 
the  whole  sum  would  be  waiting  for  it. 

Fortunately,  in  a  financial  way  our  country  is  in  a  state  of 
complete   preparedness.     There  is   no   sign   of  panic   and   no 
possibility   of  one.     The   community   has   passed   ti- 
the apprehension  of  impending  war  without  a  tremor, 
solid   and   unshakable   basis   we   have   an   enormous    - 
gold.     Those  same   allied  nations  that  have  in  the   1 
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years  bought  from  America  nearly  $7,500,000,000  of  our  food- 
stuffs, raw  materials,  and  manufactured  goods,  have  in  the 
same  period  shipped  us  in  gold  over  $1,200,000,000.  bringing 
America's  stock  of  the  precious  metal  up  to  a  figure  un- 
precedented for  any  country,  namely,  $3,150,000,000. 


The  war  into  which  we  are  now  to  enter  calls  for  all 
the  force,  all  the  loyalty,  all  the  wisdom  of  the  country. 
Defined  as  a  war  against  tyranny  rather  than  a  war 
against  any  nation,  it  will,  we  believe,  command  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  all  the  elements  of  our  people, 
even  the  so-called  German-American  element.  The 
issue  is  above  considerations  of  politics,  above  every 
immediate  and  domestic  issue.  We  think  it  fortu- 
nate that  the  Executive,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  coordinated  under  the  authority 
of  one  party.  There  will  happily  be  no  chance  for  par- 
tisan friction  and  bickering.  But  the  fact  that  the 
government  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  party  puts 
upon  that  party  a  large  responsibility.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  that  of  so  ordering  the  war  as  to  bring  to  its 
support  not  only  the  party  in  power,  but  all  other 
parties.  Always  with  us  times  of  war  have  nullified 
pettv  and  partisan  motives.  Let  it  be  so  now.  Initia- 
tive lies  with  the  President.  If  he  shall  rise  to  the 
full  measure  of  his  moral  obligations  and  of  his  oppor- 
tunity— and  his  address  to  Congress  on  Monday  is  an 
assuring  and  inspiring  pledge — he  will  so  organize  the 
executive  and  military  branches  of  the  government  as 
to  bring  into  it  the  highest  patriotism  and  the  soundest 
wisdom  of  all  parties  and  command  for  it  the  support 
of  men  of  all  parties. 

So  called,  so  inspired,  our  people,  let  no  man  doubt, 
will  do  their  duty  with  devotion  and  courage.  The  fact 
that  we  have  entered  into  the  war  not  merely  for  the 
vindication  of  American  rights,  but  for  the  preservation 
of  those  ideals  of  justice  and  humanity  upon  which 
the  security  of  the  world  must  rest — this  fact  of  itself 
is  the  highest  of  inspirations.  We  shall  not  fight 
sparingly  or  grudgingly.  We  shall  exert  our  whole 
strength  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  great  nation  fighting 
for  a  great  cause.  „ 

The  German-American. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  find  themselves  in- 
volved in  a  war  impossible  to  be  avoided  yet  of  very 
unusual  inspirations  and  motives.  It  is  that  anoma- 
lous thing,  a  war  for  just  causes,  yet  a  war  without 
malice.  We  do  not  hate  the  Germans ;  they  do  not  hate 
us.  We  have  lived  together  in  the  world  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half — during  the  whole  of  our  national  life 
— without  a  clash,  practically  until  just  now  without 
a  grievance.  We  shall  have  no  joy  in  victory  over  the 
German  people;  on  their  part  we  believe  there  would 
be  no  joy  in  victory  over  us.  An  unhappy  situation 
has  come  about  through  insistence  on  the  part  of  an 
autocratic  authority  in  the  German  government  upon 
policies  which  we  may  not  permit  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  our  self-respect  as  a  people. 

A  more  sincere  and  kindly  folk  than  the  Germans, 
before  their  rulers  became  possessed  of  the  lust  of 
lordship  and  dominion,  never  lived  in  the  world.  As  a 
race  they  have  been  marked  by  very  exceptional  vir- 
tues. Normally  they  are  a  patient,  an  industrious,  a 
frugal,  a  home-keeping  people.  Among  them  the  do- 
mestic virtues  have  been  traditionally  held  in  high 
esteem  and  honor.  But  all  at  once  the  German  nation 
appears  to  have  become  imbued  with  a  contempt  for 
the  rights  of  others,  with  a  ferocity  and  cruelty  at  odds 
with  established  and  traditional  character.  Quite  un- 
consciously the  Germans  have  become  infected  with 
what  is  least  worthy  and  lovable  in  Prussian  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  old  German  character.  What  has 
wrought  this  change?  What  is  it  that  has  so  modified 
the  German  temper  that  it  has  become  in  effect  the 
very  antithesis  of  what  it  once  was?  Answer  to  this 
question  is  found,  we  believe,  in  the  distempered  spirit 
of  a  caste  whose  ideas  and  ideals  have  been  formed 
upon  the  promptings  of  imperial  ambition  and  cher- 
ished under  the  tutelage  of  an  overweening  egoism. 
For  forty  years  an  autocratic  government  has  made  it 
the  first  of  its  objects  to  instill  into  the  docile  German 
mind  the  poison  of  a  gross  conceit.  The  generation 
which  has  arisen  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war  has 
been  schooled  and  drilled  in  the  hard  philosophy  of 
V  i>od-and-iron.  All  the  resources  of  an  autocratic 
s  "item  have  been  employed  to  impress  upon  young  Ger- 
many unlovely  traits  of  character — arrogance,  selfish- 
ness, racial  pride,  lust  of  mastery.     All  this  has  per- 


verted a  people  naturally  sincere  and  kindly,  trans- 
formed them  into  a  people  so  obsessed  of  the  spirit  of 
arrogance  as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  that  there  are 
any  rights  in  the  world  which  may  conflict  with  the 
passion  or  the  interest  of  Germany  as  defined  by  its  mili- 
tary caste.  It  has  created  a  spirit  which  looks  upon 
any  prohibition  of  German  ambition  or  demand  for 
privilege  as  a  violation  of  something  divinely  appointed. 
It  has  made  a  situation  in  which  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world,  if  they  would  preserve  their  independence 
of  mind,  their  freedom,  their  right  to  live  and  contrive 
their  own  affairs,  must  rise  in  denial  and  resentment. 

Happily,  far  the  greater  number  of  the  eight  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  German  blood  in  the  United 
States  have  not  shared  in  the  vicious  Prussian  tutelage 
of  the  past  forty  years.  The  first  considerable  move- 
ment of  Germans  to  the  United  States  was  representa- 
tive of  that  rising  ambition  for  liberty  which  came  to 
the  boiling  point  in  the  year  1848.  Those  who  have 
come  since,  and  their  numbers  have  been  very  great, 
have  been  of  the  same  type  and  sort.  An  ambition  for 
liberty,  the  will  to  attain  liberty,  resentment  of  au- 
tocracy, instinctive  hatred  of  the  military  spirit — these 
qualities  characterize  those  who  have  abandoned  their 
native  country  to  seek  larger  and  better  conditions 
of  life  with  us.  A  sympathetic  attitude  towards  things 
German,  a  positive  and  abiding  affection  for  the  Father- 
land, have  been  marks  of  the  German-American  char- 
acter. But  the  Fatherland  of  the  German-American  is 
quite  another  country  from  modern  Germany  exhila- 
rated by  conquest,  expanded  in  its  ambitions  for  im- 
perial rule,  stimulated  and  made  arrogant  under  the 
military  spirit  which  has  dominated  the  country  during 
the  past  forty  years.  Your  German-American,  despite 
the  natural  affinities  of  his  Old  World  kinships  and  his 
cherished  memories  and  sentiments,  is  under  the  in- 
spirations of  another  age  and  another  system.  He  has 
been  in  his  character  essentially  modified  by  Ameri- 
can life.  The  modern  Prussian  spirit  is  no  more 
the  spirit  of  the  average  German-American  than  it  is 
the  spirit  of  any  other  kind  of  an  American.  Excep- 
tions of  course  may  be  found.  But  we  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  brutalities  of  the  past  three  years 
have  as  grievously  shocked  the  German-American  mind 
as  they  have  that  of  the  native  American.  We  have 
yet  to  hear  any  American  of  German  stock  attempt  to 
justify  the  rape  of  Belgium,  the  massacre  of  the  Lusi- 
lama.  the  brutal  submarine  campaign,  or  the  Mexican 
intrigue. 

Now  very  reluctantly  we  have  entered  into  war  with 
Germany — with  Prussianized  Germany.  We  move  for- 
ward to  meet  a  challenge  which  we  may  not  evade  or 
ignore.  Rights  of  humanity  for  which  we  stand  spon- 
sor have  been  violated.  Contracts  and  engagements  to 
which  our  country  is  a  party  have  been  flouted.  Our 
privilege  of  the  open  seas  has  been  denied,  our  ships 
destroyed,  our  citizens  murdered.  Conspiracies  and 
plots  against  our  national  integrity  have  been  set  on 
foot.  Our  hospitality  has  been  abused  to  the  extent 
of  making  our  country  a  base  of  criminal  operations 
against  peoples  with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  Self- 
respect  and  honor,  we  repeat,  call  us  to  defend  and 
maintain  alike  our  national  integrity  and  our  humani- 
tarian obligations.  Now  the  loyalty  of  our  German- 
American  fellow-citizens  is  to  be  put  to  the  test.  They 
are  now  to  prove  if  they  be  faithful  or  false  to  the 
vows  they  have  taken.  We  have  faith  that  they  will 
meet  the  crisis,  trying  though  it  be  to  cherished 
ambitions  and  sentiments,  as  becomes  men  who  have 
sworn  allegiance  to  our  country,  to  her  cause,  to  the 
honor  of  her  flag. 

No  Internment  of  Aliens. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  relieved  many  minds  by 
formal  announcement  that  "everybody  of  every  na- 
tionality who  conducts  himself  in  accordance  with 
American  law  will  be  free  from  official  molestation, 
both  now  and  in  the  future."  The  meaning  of  this  is 
that  there  will  be  no  general  internment  of  German 
citizens  in  this  country  because  of  war  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  This  is  not  saying  that 
activities  tending  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  a  national 
enemy  will  be  tolerated,  or  that  anybody  will  be  granted 
license  to  do  anything  against  domestic  peace  and 
order.  Simply  this:  Germans  resident  in  the  United 
States  if  they  shall  behave  themselves  may  continue  to 
live  here  undisturbed. 

This  is  at  once  generous  and  expedient.    It  puts  Ger- 


man citizens  resident  among  us  upon  their  honor  and 
at  the  same  time  avoids  the  all  but  impossible  project 
of  a  general  internment.  It  is  in  line  with  precedent 
established  during  the  Civil  War.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment did  not  insist  that  citizens  of  Southern  states 
resident  in  the  North  go  home ;  nor  did  it  place  them 
under  restraint.  It  only  required  that  they  should  so 
conduct  themselves  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  mili- 
tary and  other  purposes  of  the  country  and  not  to  stir 
up  social  disorder.  In  instances  where  special  circum- 
stances suggested  its  propriety  individuals  were  re- 
quired to  subscribe  to  oaths  of  allegiance  or  of  neu- 
trality. Probably  it  will  be  so  in  the  present  case. 
Germans  resident  here  will  not  be  permitted  to  abuse 
our  hospitality ;  nor  will  American  citizens  either  of 
German  or  domestic  birth  be  allowed  to  plot  mischief 
or  foment  anti-patriotic  sentiment. 

The  German-American — he  of  the  hyphen — has  been 
made  to  suffer  the  most  serious  form  of  loss — loss  of 
common  esteem — during  the  past  three  years  through 
the  crimes  and  blunders  of  the  imperial  autocracy. 
Since  time  out  of  mind  the  German  character  has  been 
highly  respected  in  the  United  States.  If  we  have 
laughed  at  the  "stage  Dutchman"  as  personated  by  the 
Kolb-and-Dill  type  of  comedian,  none  the  less  we  have 
accorded  special  consideration  to  the  German  immi- 
grant and  those  who  have  come  after  him.  No  foreign 
element  among  us  has  been  more  highly  regarded  for 
integrity  and  the  domestic  virtues.  But  the  stupid 
Prussian  diplomacy  of  the  past  three  years  has  de- 
stroyed all  this.  German  blood,  a  German  name — these 
instead  of  carrying  suggestions  of  social  respect  have 
come  to  imply  reproach.  Those  who  bear  them  have 
come  in  the  public  mind,  fairly  or  otherwise,  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  barbarism  of  Belgium,  of  the  Lusitania, 
of  the  outlaw  submarine.  Likewise  they  are  made  to 
suffer  for  the  wicked  and  stupid  plots  of  the  Von 
Papens,  the  Boy-Eds,  the  Bopps,  and  the  Von 
Brinckens.  Thus  an  element  in  our  population  of  tra- 
ditional and  especial  respect  has  been  cast  down  from 
its  high  estate  and  made  to  bear  the  odiums  of  sus- 
picion and  contempt. 

If  there  be  among  us  any  element  or  class  holding 
a  special  title  to  resentment  against  the  Prussian  policy 
which  has  ruled  since  the  beginning  of  this  war  it  is 
our  German-American  population.  Many  understand 
and  appreciate  it;  and  this  explains  the  fact  that  there 
are  among  us  no  more  bitter  critics  of  current  German 
policy  than  Americans  of  German  birth  or  parentage 
who  have  been  made  to  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  that 
country  to  which  until  now  they  have  cherished  senti 
ments  of  affection  and  reverence. 


The  Prussian  Mind. 

Chancellor  Hollweg's  outgiving  of  last  week  relative 
to  America  recalls  the  story  of  a  reckless  hoodlum 
haled  before  a  magistrate  for  running  down  with  his 
"wheel"  and  killing  an  old  woman,  she  being  on  the 
sidewalk  where  she  had  a  right  to  be,  he  being  where 
he  had  no  right  to  be.  "Well,"  he  said  with  naive  in- 
solence, "I  rang  my  belli"  "More  than  once,"  said  the 
chancellor,  "we  told  the  United  States  that  we  would 
make  unrestricted  use  of  the  submarine!"  etc.  Here 
we  have  it  in  black  and  white.  Germany  "told"  us 
"more  than  once"  to  keep  off  the  seas !  Therefore  we 
have  no  grievance  if  our  ships  are  destroyed  and  our 
citizens  murdered.  Simple,  yet  convincing !  The  moral 
justification  seems  complete — from  the  Prussian  stand- 
point. 

An  amazing  development  is  the  Prussian  mind — a 
composite  of  inordinate  conceit  and  childish  naivete. 
The  theory  appears  to  be  that  all  custom,  all  law,  all 
restraints  of  humanity  disappear  before  the  call  of 
Prussian  "necessity"  and  the  dicta  of  Prussian  official- 
ism. "More  than  once  we  told  the  United  States !"  etc. 
Perforce,  the  United  States,  having  been  "told,"  is  a 
poacher,  a  criminal  legally  and  morally  condemned, 
meriting  destruction  and  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  It  would  seem  quite  useless  to  answer  this  out- 
burst of  egoism  and  insolence  in  rational  terms.  They 
would  not  be  understood  by  an  officialism  which 
evaluates  its  own  pronouncements  as  nullifying  all 
adverse  rights,  as  superseding  all  laws,  as  a  divinely 
authorized  word  of  authority. 

For  such  brutal  self-complacency  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  medicine.  Force  alone  is  competent  to  deal 
with  a  conceit  so  boundless.  Obviously  if  the  other 
peoples    of    the    world    are    to    have    liberty    to    live  . 
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and  go  about  their  affairs.  Prussian  presumption  has 
got  to  be  put  down  :  and  as  obviously  we  have  got, 
since  it  is  now  directed  toward  us,  to  have  a  share  in 
the  business  of  putting  it  down.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  world  must  either  accept  the  dominance  of  an 
immeasurable  arrogance  or  face  and  subdue  it. 

••England,"  says  Chancellor  Hollweg,  "rejected  the 
peace  offers  made  by  us.  *  *  *  If  the  American  na- 
tion considers  this  a  cause  for  declaring  war  against 
the  German  nation,  with  which  it  has  lived  in  peace 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  if  by  such  action  it 
wants  to  increase  the  bloodshed,  then  it  is  not  we 
that  shall  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility for  it."  Again  the  Prussian  mind.  It  ignores  the 
record  of  violated  treaties,  of  broken  promises,  of  out- 
rages which  include  an  attempt  to  deny  to  us  our  rights 
upon  the  ocean,  destruction  of  our  property,  cold- 
blooded murder  of  our  people,  conspiracy  against  our 
national  integrity,  the  obligations  of  humanity.  We. 
under  the  Prussian  theory,  are  the  aggressors  if  for 
protection  of  our  rights  we  take  up  arms,  if  to  save  the 
world  against  the  menace  of  tyranny  we  join  the  forces 
warring  for  liberty.  What,  we  wonder,  would  'the 
chancellor  regard  as  "cause  for  war"  if  the  acts  of 
Germany  during  the  past  three  years,  illustrated  by  the 
assassination  of  the  Lusitania  and  coming  down  to  out- 
rages upon  American  ships  and  citizens  within  the 
week,  may  not  be  esteemed  cause  for  war? 


Coast  entitled  to  be  heard  has  spoken  in  more  patriotic 
spirit  and  in  bolder  terms  than  Dr.  Wilbur.  Essentially 
a  man  of  peace,  a  man  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  hu- 
manity, a  man  shrinking  naturally  and  humanely  from 
the  horrors  of  war,  Dr.  Wilbur  still  cherishes  above 
these  considerations  love  of  liberty  and  loyalty  to  his 
country.  He  has  from  a  dozen  platforms  during  the 
past  month  declared  in  terms  of  inspiring  enthusiasm 
the  duty  and  the  opportunity  of  the  country.  He  is,  as 
becomes  his  character  and  profession,  a  proponent  for 
war  against  the  autocracies  which  threaten  the  liberties 
of  the  race  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Incidentally 
Dr.  Wilbur  is  putting  Stanford  University  where  it 
ought  to  stand  on  the  roster  of  great  institutions  stand- 
ing loyally  for  the  country  and  for  humanity. 


Editorial  Notes. 

We  have  had  a  singular  illustration  of  the  charac- 
teristic blindness  of  special  and  selfish  interests  in  con- 
nection with  the  career  of  the  Rominger  bill  in  the  state 
senate  at  Sacramento.  This  measure,  as  everybody 
knows,  proposes  to  eliminate  the  saloon  without  vio- 
lating the  principle  of  individual  liberty.  It  discrimi- 
nates between  "hard  liquors"  and  light  brews  and 
wines.  Everybody  with  any  instinct  for  public  senti- 
ment has  known  that  this  measure  was  based  on  the 
one  principle  calculated  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  the 
saloon  without  vitiating  individual  rights  and  dealing 
a  body  blow  at  local  industry.  There  was  every 
promise  that  the  bill  would  go  through  with  a  heavy 
majority.  But  at  the  critical  moment  the  liquor  interest 
got  busy.  Through  various  avenues  of  business  and 
politics  it  put  "pressure"  upon  members  of  the  senate. 
One  by  one,  even  of  those  committed  to  the  meas- 
ure, senators  changed  sides.  By  a  narrow  vote  last 
week  it  was  beaten.  Then  the  liquor  interest  fell  to 
chortling.  It  had  won  a  victory,  forsooth !  In  it; 
stupidity  and  fatuity  it  did  not  understand  that  it  was 
a  species  of  victory  infinitely  more  destructive  of  its 
own  interest  than  a  defeat.  For  the  defeated  Rominger 
bill  would  have  been  taken  as  a  signal  for  universal 
and  absolute  prohibition.  Under  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  it  the  state  would  have  voted  five  to  one,  not 
only  against  "hard  liquors,"  but  against  every  other 
form  of  alcoholic  beverage.  Happily  under  a  later  vote 
the  verdict  of  last  week  has  been  reconsidered.  The 
Rominger  bill  will  go  through.  But  it  was  a  close  call. 
Its  defeat  would,  we  repeat,  have  given  us  absolute 
prohibition,  and,  curiously  enough,  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  liquor  interest. 


It  commonly  happens  that  the  distempered  agitator 
in  any  cause  becomes  the  instrument  of  his  own  un- 
doing. So,  very  conspicuously,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Jor- 
dan. Normally  a  man  of  great  mind  and  character,  a 
man  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  achievement,  he 
has  in  his  later  years  become  a  crank  and  a  pest.  His 
"peace  propaganda"  has  been  so  worked  in  season  and 
out  of  season  as  to  become  a  thing  of  contempt.  Now 
he  is  meeting  the  logical  effects  of  his  own  extravagant 
insistence.  At  Princeton  University  last  week  he  was 
howled  down  by  a  group  of  patriotic  students.  At  Bal- 
timore two  days  later  he  was  driven  from  the  stage  and 
compelled  to  seek  safety  through  a  back  alley.  These 
humiliations,  grievous  though  they  be  to  a  man  of  Dr. 
Jordan's  character  and  record,  are  not  unmerited.  No 
man  has  the  right  to  urge  a  private  fad  against  the 
patriotic  purpose  of  a  nation.  It  is  time  for  Dr.  Jordan 
to  go  back — as  far  back  as  possible — and  if  possible 
^ave  what  is  left  of  his  high  repute  as  an  educator  and 
a  man.  

In  fine  contrast  with  the  course  of  Dr.  Jordan  we 
have  that  of  his  successor,  Dr.  Wilbur,  president  of 
Stanford  University.     None  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 


A  fist-fight  is  not  an  edifying  exercise  of  patriotic 
or  other  form  of  spirit.  Yet  there  come  times  when  a 
man  must  resent  insults  by  force.  Senator  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  pacific  and  reasonable 
of  men,  came  upon  such  a  time  on  Monday,  when  a 
furious  professional  pacifist,  calling  upon  him  in  his 
own  office,  proceeded  from  criticism  to  outrageous 
abuse.  Mr.  Lodge  has  not  always  been  credited  with 
red  blood.  Many  times  he  has  been  referred  to  as  illus- 
trating the  physical  and  spiritual  degeneracy  of  over- 
refinement  and  over-intellectuality.  There  will  be  none 
hereafter  to  repeat  this  reproach.  What,  let  us  ask, 
is  it  that  leads  the  overwrought  enthusiast  in  worthy 
causes  always  and  inevitably  to  vulgar  extremes? 
Senator  Lodge's  assailant  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  type. 
Fervor  in  the  pacifist  cause — a  cause  which  surely 
ought  to  promote  moderation  of  phrase  as  well  as  of 
action — transformed  him  into  a  vulgar  vilifier  of  one 
who  respectfully  declined  to  accept  his  theories.  It  is 
ever  so.  Your  fire-eyed  zealot  in  religion,  in  tem- 
perance, in  politics,  in  whatnot,  usually  loses  his  men- 
tal balance  and  becomes,  not  merely  a  nuisance,  but  an 
intolerable  nuisance. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


That  the  German  newspapers  should  hail  the  recent  retreat 
as  a  great  German  victory  is  a  tribute  to  their  discipline 
rather  than  to  their  intelligence.  It  was  only  to  be  expected, 
but  that  the  German  war  office  should  do  this  same  thing,  and 
do  it  officially,  seems  to  indicate  a  certain  lapse  from  mili- 
tary dignity  that  has  not  hitherto  been  so  noticeable.  On 
March  21st  the  war  office  said:  "Germany  is  retreating  to  a 
victory  because  her  armies  are  taking  their  places  in  new 
positions,  long  prepared.  These  positions  embody  the  newest 
lessons  of  the  war.  They  will  force  the  enemy  to  learn  their 
trade  all  over  again.  They  would  astound  tacticians  if  their 
full  details  were  revealed.  They  may  transform  the  entire 
character  of  the  war."  

Now  this  is  not  "soldier-talk."  Nor  is  it  the  talk  of  con- 
fidence. To  speak  of  "retreating  to  a  victory"  is  a  clever 
piece  of  phrase-making,  but  it  is  very  far  from  the  simple 
and  direct  statements  of  fact  that  should  characterize  the 
war  bulletin.  When  Joffre  was  retreating  from  Belgium  to 
the  Marne  he  was  in  very  truth  "retreating  to  victory,"  but 
he  did  not  say  so.  His  bulletins  were  severely  topographical, 
and  he  allowed  the  world  to  wait  upon  events  which  presently 
became  evident  enough.  For  the  German  retreat  was  not 
a  voluntary  one  with  the  exception  of  its  early  stages  last 
summer.  Germany  for  two  years  and  more  has  been  making 
just  the  same  claims  for  the  lines  that  she  has  evacuated  as 
she  is  now  making  for  her  new  lines.  She  said  they  were 
invincible,  and  that  she  could  and  would  hold  them  forever. 
Moreover,  the  bulletin  that  has  been  quoted  is  in  flat  dis- 
agreement with  other  equally  authoritative  reports  of  about 
the  same  date  which  say  that  the  object  of  the  retreat  was 
to  "end  trench  fighting,"  whereas  the  bulletin  from  which  the 
above  excerpt  was  made  goes  on  to  say,  "The  German  forces 
will  be  entrenched  in  the  strongest  possible  defenses,  pro- 
tected by  forests  of  barbed-wire  entanglements."  The  two 
explantions  are  mutually  destructive,  and  as  neither  of  them 
is  true  we  may  suppose  that  they  were  intended  for  home 
consumption,  and  for  a  neutral  world  that  is  not  nearly  so 
credulous  as  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Now  if  the  German  bul- 
letins had  contented  themselves  with  saying  that  the  retreat 
was  carried  out  with  extraordinary  skill  and  success  they 
would  have  been  literally  true.  It  was  a  surprising  feat,  but 
it  is  in  danger  of  losing  half  its  rightful  credit  when  we  are 
told  that  the  German  armies  were  "retreating  to  victory." 
They  were  retreating  because  there  was  no  other  alternative 
open  to  them.  As  was  said  last  week,  they  have  been  fighting 
a  trench  battle  for  nearly  three  years,  and  they  have  been 
beaten.  They  will  now  try  to  mitigate  their  defeat  in  such 
ways  as  may  be  open  to  them. 


line  that  is  supposed  to  include  Cambrai.  St.  Quentin,  La 
Fere,  and  Laon,  and  perhaps  Douai  and  Lille  at  the  north. 
Now  if  there  is  actually  such  a  fortified  line  as  this,  and  of 
such  unconquerable  strength,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Allies 
have  yet  discovered  it.  At  the  moment  of  writing  this 
paragraph  on  Sunday  morning  comes  the  news  that  the  British 
have  suddenly  swept  forward  a  mile  deep  over  a  seven-mile 
front,  capturing  eight  towns,  and  occupying  the  outer  en- 
vironments of  St.  Quentin.  Now  if  the  Hindenburg  line  runs 
through  St.  Quentin,  if  it  is  actually  so  strong  as  we  are 
told,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  make  such  an 
advance  as  this  and  to  capture  prisoners  and  guns.  And 
at  the  same  time  that  this  advance  was  made  by  the  British, 
the  French  were  doing  something  similar  to  the  northeast  of 
Soissons  and  threatening  Laon,  also  on  the  Hindenburg  line. 
Now  it  is  quite  likely  that  there  is  a  fortified  line  just  in 
front  of  the  Allied  armies,  just  as  there  were  fortified  lines 
that  they  have  overcome.  Indeed  there  are  certain  to  be 
fortifications  of  some  kind.  An  army  would  not  bivouac  for 
the  night  without  fortifications.  It  may  be  that  the  cities  are 
strongly  garrisoned,  but  that  there  is  any  continuously  im- 
pregnable line  from  Douai  to  Laon  is  highly  improbable.  The 
western  lines  that  have  just  been  evacuated  were  as  strong 
as  human  skill  could  make  them,  as  we  were  constantly  as- 
sured from -German  sources  until  it  became  necessary  to  give 
them  up.  They  were  underground  fortresses  of  concrete  and 
steel  that  had  been  slowly  perfected  by  years  of  labor.  And 
now  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  there  is  another  line  of 
still  greater  strength  and  of  trenches  still  more  impregnable. 
And  at  the  same  time  we  are  assured  with  equal  authority 
that  the  object  of  the  retreat  was  to  get  rid  of  trench  fighting 
altogether.  

That  the  plans  of  the  Allies  were  disconcerted  by  the  move- 
ment of  withdrawal  goes  without  saying.  Of  course  they 
were,  since  those  plans  were  intended  to  accomplish  this 
very  aim,  and  therefore  they  are  now  obsolete.  One  may 
always  disconcert  an  enemy's  plans  by  changing  resistance 
into  retreat,  but  this  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  victory. 
And  the  assumption  that  the  Allies  must  now  "learn  their 
trade  all  over  again"  because  they  are  called  upon  to  prac- 
tice it  in  another  branch — pursuit  instead  of  siege — is  of  the 
kind  to  provoke  a  smile.  Summing  up  all  the  evidence,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
is  anything  mysterious  in  the  German  withdrawal,  or  that 
we  may  expect  any  kind  of  unforeseen  coup,  or  any  new 
stroke  of  strategy.  The  withdrawal  became  inevitable  with 
the  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  British  artillery, 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  further  withdrawal  is  now  in- 
evitable as  soon  as  the  heavy  guns  can  be  brought  up  to  the 
front.  And  when  that  further  withdrawal  occurs  we  shall 
doubtless  be  told  once  more  of  a  "retreat  to  victory"  and 
of  the  impenetrable  fortifications  that  have  now  been  in 
preparation  for  that  long  foreseen  event. 


What  is  the  "Hindenburg  line"  to  which  such  constant 
references  are  made  ?  We  speak  of  it  glibly  as  though  it 
were  something  established  and  fixed,  like  the  equator,  some- 
thing that  could  be  pointed  out  on  the  map  by  the  proverbial 
schoolboy.  But  no  one  outside  of  the  German  command 
knows  where  it  is,  except  by  inference.      It  is  a  hypothetical 


The  Sunday  morning  bulletins  gave  us  the  first  notification 
that  the  heavy  guns  are  coming  into  action  along  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  new  line,  that  is  to  say  upon  that  part  of  the 
line  that  is  the  nearest  to  the  old  positions.  The  delay  is 
not  surprising  when  we  realize  the  enormous  size  of  modern 
guns  and  the  elaborate  preparations  in  the  way  of  concrete 
foundations  that  must  be  made  for  their  use.  And  here  the 
Germans  had  the  advantage,  since  all  the  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  their  guns  could  be  made  in  advance  and 
before  the  guns  themselves  were  moved.  Moreover,  the  Ger- 
mans retired  over  military  roads  that  were  then  in  good 
order  and  that  were  at  once  destroyed  after  use.  They  were 
advancing  to  meet  their  supplies  instead  of  receding  from 
them,  in  other  words  they  were  shortening  their  main  lines 
of  communication  instead  of  lengthening  them.  Their  mili- 
tary railroads,  their  gun  emplacements,  their  telephone  lines, 
were  all  in  readiness  before  the  withdrawal  began.  But  the 
situation  with  the  Allies  was  very  different.  They  must  aban- 
don in  a  moment  the  whole  mechanism  of  camp  life,  the  vast 
network  of  railroads  constructed  for  supply  purposes,  the  sta- 
tionary equipment  of  hospitals  and  commissariat,  and  the 
maze  of  telephone  wires  that  had  acted  as  the  nerves  of  a 
great  army.  And  they  must  not  only  find  traction  power 
for  the  great  guns,  but  they  must  repair  the  roads  over 
which  they  were  to  be  drawn.  It  is  a  housemoving  on  an 
almost  inconceivably  immense  scale  that  had  to  be  under- 
taken practically  without  warning,  and  under  the  necessity 
of  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  the  enemy,  and  main- 
taining a  pressure  of  sufficient  force  not  only  to  embarrass 
him,  but  to  prevent  reprisals.  To  what  extent  the  Allies 
were  actually  aware  of  the  impending  movement  we  can  not 
now  know,  but  their  response  seems  to  have  been  almost 
immediate.  Cavalry  sprang  at  once  into  action,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  guns  of  the  lighter  kind  were  kept  within  range 
of  the  retreating  Germans.  The  Allied  forces  seein  to  have 
been  sufficient  even  after  the  German  rearguard  resistance  be- 
gan seriously  to  stiffen.  They  seem  still  to  be  sufficient  to  win 
village  after  village  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  defense,  and  this 
is  a  significant  achievement  when  we  realize  that  the  heavy 
guns  are  still  on  the  road,  and  that  it  is  only  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  line  that  they  have  been  brought  into  action. 


It    is    not    difficult    to    understand    the    German    calculation 
when   we   look   at   the  combination   of   events   on  the   western 
and  eastern  lines  in  conjunction  with  the  Russian  revolution. 
It   will  be  remembered  that  some  few  weeks  before  the  revo- 
lution occurred  we  were  told  of  the  great  military  event 
were  in  preparation  by  the  Germans  on  the  Riga  section  of 
eastern   line.      There   can   be  no  doubt   that  there   w 
centration    of    German    troops    in    this    area,    since    both 
German  and  the   Russian  bulletins  referred  to   it.     Thei 
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even  a  good  deal  of  actual  fighting  in  spite  of  the  weather 
conditions,  and  those  with  a  tendency  to  foresee  "irresistible 
drives"  and  the  like  were  quite  sure  that  Germany  was  about 
to  deliver  one  of  those  sledge-hammer  blows  that  have  so 
often  promised  to  end  the  war  and  that  have  never  done  so. 
But  now  we  are  told,  and  from  German  sources,  that  the 
idea  of  a  Riga  offensive  has  been  abandoned,  or  at  least 
postponed,  and  that  Hindenburg  will  seek  a  decision  on  the 
western,  instead  of  the  eastern,   front. 


The  inference  is  obvious.  Something  was  expected  to 
happen  in  Russia  that  did  not  happen.  The  Riga  concentra- 
tion was  in  preparation  for  some  event  that  did  not  occur, 
and  that  now  is  not  likely  to  occur.  We  may  profitably 
speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  that  event,  and  we  are  not  likely 
to  go  very  far  wrong.  Either  the  Germans  were  well  aware 
of  the  coming  Russian  revolution  and  counted  confidently  upon 
an  internal  chaos  that  must  necessarily  play  directly  into  their 
hands  by  weakening  the  army  and  sapping  its  loyalty,  or  the 
revolution  itself  was  intended  by  its  sponsors  to  forestall  and 
to  prevent  some  other  happening  that  would  be  equally  favor- 
able to  the  German  plans.  Now  if  the  former  theory  is  the 
correct  one,  then  the  German  projects  were  frustrated  by 
the  orderliness  of  the  revolution,  the  entire  absence  of  chaos 
and  anarchy,  and  the  accentuated  war  spirit  that  it  has  seemed 
to  call  forth.  The  Riga  concentration,  that  expected  to  find 
its  road  opened  to  it  by  a  Russian  army  torn  in  two  by  revo- 
lution and  dissension,  found  on  the  contrary  that  the  road 
was  more  effectually  barred  than  ever,  and  that  the  army 
regarded  the  revolution,  not  as  an  incentive  to  stop  fighting, 
but  rather  as  an  incitement  to  fight  harder  than  ever. 


But  there  are  some  indications  that  the  latter  alternative  is 
actually  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  revolution  in  its  mys- 
terious swiftness  was  intended  to  prevent  some  plan  that 
was  successfully  maturing  at  Petrograd  either  for  an  entire 
withdrawal  from  the  war  and  the  making  of  a  separate  peace, 
or  for  some  sudden  and  traitorous  move  that  should  ham- 
string the  armies,  and  so  give  easy  access  to  the  German 
invader.  Certainly  we  do  not  yet  know  the  real  and  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  revolution.  We  know  in  a  general  way 
that  it  was  due  to  a  patriotic  dissatisfaction  with  the  progress 
of  the  war,  but  there  are  now  many  indications  that  there 
was  some  peculiar  and  pressing  emergency  that  must  be  met 
instantly  or  not  at  all.  It  may  be  that  the  Duma  was  aware 
of  a  "separate  peace"  project  that  was  on  the  point  of  ma- 
turity and  that  must  be  quickly  thwarted  by  revolution.  It 
may  be  that  something  far  more  sinister  was  in  preparation. 
But  however  that  may  be,  we  may  be  fairly  certain  that  Ger- 
many was  expecting  that  something  would  transpire  in 
Russia  that  would  be  to  her  advantage,  and  that  she  was 
massing  men  at  Riga  in  readiness  for  a  move  in  the  direction 
of  Petrograd  that  was  presently  to  be  facilitated  by  some  in- 
ternal Russian  happening.  And  since  that  expectation  has 
been  falsified  we  are  now  told  that  the  Riga  offensive  has 
been  abandoned.  

The  connection  with  the  western  front  now  becomes  fairly 
obvious.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  for  Germany  to  make  a 
concentration  anywhere.  She  is  gravely  embarrassed  by  a 
lack  of  men,  a  condition  due  not  only  to  her  casualties,  but 
to  the  constant  lengthening  of  her  battle  lines.  She  can  do 
nothing  to  help  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor,  while  there  are  credible 
reports  that  she  has  actually  borrowed  Turkish  troops  and 
sent  them  as  far  north  as  Riga,  and  that  she  is  now  being 
importuned  to  return  them.  She  must  have  a  considerable 
army  locked  up  in  Roumania,  and  there  are  certainly  Ger- 
man troops  in  Bulgaria.  Under  such  circumstances  a  west- 
ern withdrawal  that  would  economize  a  large  force  would 
not  seem  to  be  an  unmixed  misfortune.  She  would  certainly 
not  have  carried  out  such  a  withdrawal  with  its  serious  moral 
effects  except  under  the  compulsion  of  force,  but  at  the  same 
time  she  could  hardly  be  indifferent  to  the  saving  in  man 
power  that  would  result  from  it,  a  saving  that  would  be  par- 
ticularly welcome  in  view  of  her  unforeseen  activities  in 
Russia.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Germany  had  great 
expectations  from  Russia.  She  has  always  had  them,  but  per- 
haps never  with  such  good  reason  as  recently.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  question  that  those  expectations  have  just  been 
grievously  disappointed.  This  is  shown  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  German  newspapers  are  printing  every  scrap  of  in- 
formation pointing  to  internal  dissensions  in  Russia,  and  the 
possibility  that  the  extremists  may  yet  grasp  the  reins  of 
power.  It  would  indeed  be  rash  to  predict  the  future  in 
Russia,  but  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  there  are  no  indications  whatsoever  of  any  happen- 
ings there  from  which  Germany  might  profit  directly  or  in- 
directly.    Quite   the  contrary. 


the  people  with  the  announcement  that  Russia  had  done  its 
duty  in  trying  to  win  the  war,  but  had  been  beaten,  and  that 
the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  make  the  best  peace  it  could 
with  Germany  and  Austria.  It  had  anticipated  a  revolt  by  ar- 
ranging with  the  Kaiser  to  suppress  it.  "But  the  public  storm 
of  indignation  was  too  great  for  the  government  to  go  through 
with  the  scheme  without  another  show  of  resistance.  The 
government  had  been  forced  into  the  war  reluctantly  in  the 
first  place.  It  could  not  escape  a  show  of  support  for  Serbia 
because  of  the  sympathy  of  one  Slav  nation  for  another. 
The  withholding  of  guns  and  ammunition  from  the  armies 
set  back  Russia  a  year  in  her  military  operations.  The  gov- 
ernment's intriguing  with  the  Kaiser  did  not  cease  with  its 
renewal  of  perfunctory  efforts  to  win  the  war.  But  mean- 
while the  forces  of  revolution  gathered  the  strength  for  the 
stroke  which  means  an  emancipated  Russia." 


There  is  no  need  to  comment  on  the  submarine  war  save 
to  point  out  the  conflict  of  opinion  regarding  it  that  comes 
from  Germany  herself.  Thus  Admiral  von  Capelle  says  that 
the  submarine  successes  have  exceeded  expectations.  Major 
Moraht  says  that  the  submarine  can  never  starve  England 
into  submission.  Von  Reventlow  tries  to  soften  the  blow  by 
saying  that  "through  the  indirect  effect  of  the  submarine  war, 
the  longer  it  lasts  the  more  will  the  enemy's  offensive  strength 
on  land  be  weakened.  The  submarine  is  not  a  military  thing 
in  itself."  And  the  expert  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  remarks : 
"History  will  some  day  characterize  as  the  mightiest  deed  of 
the  present  campaign  the  brainwork  which  brought  about  the 
situation  which  we  are  momentarily  in.  In  this  sense  the 
submarine  war  is  nothing  in  itself."  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  April  4,  1917. 


CHINA  AND  THE  WAR. 


By  Hun  Liang  Huang,  Princeton  and  Columbia  Universities. 


That  the  Russian  military  misfortunes  were  due  directly 
to  the  calculated  action  of  the  Russian  government  is  asserted  \ 
by  Mr.  Boris  Ivanovich  Avilov,  who  is  now  in  America  for  ] 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  munitions,  and  who  communicated  | 
his  views  to  the  New  York  Herald.  Mr.  Avilov  says  that  in 
1914  he  offered  to  place  his  industrial  plant  at  the  service 
of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  making  shrapnel,  for 
which  it  was  well  adapted.  He  produced  a  letter  which  he 
reeked  in  reply  to  his  offer,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Russian  armies  were  in  no  need  of  guns  or  of  ammuni- 
t  =n,  and  it  was  at  this  very  moment  that  the  Grand  Duke 
'  icholas  was  pleading  with  the  government  for  both  guns 
nd  ammunition.  The  Maltzev  factories  made  a  similar  offer, 
aid  it  was  refused  in  almost  identical  terms.  Mr.  Avilov 
said  that  after  Przemysl  was  retaken  the  government  intended 
to  put  its  plan  into  operation.     Its  purpose  was  to  go  before 


If  there  is  a  nation  in  the  world  that  would  seem  to 
have  ever_v  reason  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  it  is  China. 
She  has  enough  problems  of  her  own  to  keep  her  busy 
without  entangling  herself  in  this  gigantic  conflict. 
Since  the  outbreak  the  Chinese  people  have  shown  the 
desire  to  keep  themselves  free  and  devote  their  time 
and  energy  to  setting  their  house  in  order :  but  like  the 
United  States.  China  has  found  it  impossible  to  stand 
aloof  any  longer.  For  this  is  a  world  conflict;  it 
affects  the  life  of  every  country.  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  United  States,  China  protested  vigorously 
against  the  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  of  the  Teu- 
tonic powers;  in  order  to  enforce  her  protest  she  has 
had  to  sever  relations  with  the  German  Empire.  In 
taking  this  step  the  Chinese  government  is  fully  aware 
of  the  consequences  attending  such  an  action.  The 
question  arises,  what  grievances,  if  there  are  any,  has 
China  against  the  central  powers?  What  are  some  of 
the  reasons  that  have  made  China  decide  to  cast  her 
lot  with  the  entente? 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  reason  that  induces  China 
to  enter  the  war  is  an  economic  one.  Although  China 
has  no  merchant  marine  in  the  Mediterranean  or  other 
European  waters  now  jeopardized  by  the  German  sub- 
marine policy,  her  commercial  interests  are  far  from 
unaffected.  China  imports  from  and  exports  to  the 
European  countries  on  an  enormous  scale.  Especially 
are  her  commercial  interests  bound  up  with  those  of 
Great  Britain,  who  has  been  one  of  China's  largest 
customers  as  well  as  one  of  her  best  providers.  Great 
Britain  purchases  more  tea,  silks,  and  other  native  prod- 
ucts from  China  than  any  other  country.  In  return, 
she  supplies  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  for  manufactured 
articles  of  all  sorts.  The  German  submarine  war  has 
greatly  hampered  China's  trade  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  On  account  of  the  shortage  of  her  cargo 
space.  Great  Britain  has  been  forced  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  tea.  which  of  course  is  a  direct 
blow  at  China's  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  on  account 
of  the  reduction  of  importation  from  Europe,  China  has 
been  obliged  to  turn  to  the  Japanese  to  supply  her 
needs,  and  they  have  been  charging  China  exorbitant 
prices  for  their  goods. 

In  discussing  the  economic  aspect  of  the  question,  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  inducements  have 
been  offered  by  the  entente  for  China's  participation  in 
the  war.  The  entente  powers  have  offered  not  only  the 
suspension  of  payment  of  the  residue  of  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity, but  also  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  case  she 
joins  the  allies.  The  first  offer  is  of  very  doubtful  ad- 
vantage to  China.  Since  the  European  war,  which  has 
closed  all  European  money  markets  for  Chinese  loans, 
China  has  been  forced  to  exert  herself  in  the  way  of 
national  economy  and  financial  reorganization.  And 
she  has  done  it  very  successfully.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  history  she  has  succeeded  in  floating  several 
large  domestic  loans.  Domestic  loans  are  much  to  be 
preferred  in  China,  for  they  not  only  avoid  foreign  en- 
tanglements, but  increase  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  government.  China  has  discharged  all  her  for- 
eign obligations  up  to  date.  Suspension  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  would  undoubtedly  not  only  make  China  relax 
her  efforts  at  selfTtnaintenance,  but  also  cause  her 
serious  embarrassment  when  the  time  for  payment  of 
deferred  debts  arrives. 

While  suspension  of  payment  of  the  indemnity  is  of 
doubtful  advantage  to  China,  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
offered  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing.  The  existing 
tariff  rates,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  imposed  on  China 
by  the  western  powers  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 


They  are  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
value  of  goods  is  fixed  on  the  average  prices  from 
1897-1S98.  As  prices  have  advanced  very  considerably 
during  the  last  decade,  these  ad  valorem  five  per  cent, 
rates  now  do  not  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three 
per  cent,  in  many  cases.  The  injustice  of  such  a  sys- 
tem can  readily  be  seen  when  one  remembers  that  Chi- 
nese goods  are  taxed  in  foreign  countries  at  rates  of 
fifty  and  in  some  cases  one  hundred  per  cent.  By 
making  the  rate  so  ridiculously  low,  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment has  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  largest 
sources  of  revenue  coming  to  every  country.  This  sys- 
tem is  undoubtedly  responsible  to  a  very  large  extent 
for  the  financial  difficulties  which  China  has  had  to 
encounter  during  the  last  decade.  The  revision  of  the 
tariff,  with  a  subsequent  increase  of  the  rates  to  a 
more  reasonable  basis,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  China, 
and  will  probably  compensate  her  for  part  of  the  mate- 
rial sacrifices  that  she  will  have  to  make  if  she  joins 
the  war. 

The  most  important  reason  for  China's  participation 
in  the  war,  however,  is  political  rather  than  economic. 
When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  China  had  every 
desire  to  keep  out  of  it.  But  the  participation  of  Japan 
brought  the  war  home  to  the  Far  East.  Under  pretext 
of  military  necessity,  Japan  violated  China's  neutrality 
to  a  degree  not  at  all  incomparable  with  Germany's 
atrocious  treatment  of  Belgium.  Taking  advantage  of 
China's  defenselessness,  Japan  has  also  tried  to  make 
China  agree  to  transfer  to  her  all  the  rights  formerly 
enjoyed  by  Germany  in  China.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  the  Far  Eastern  question  will  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  to  be  settled. 
Japan,  for  reasons  not  very  magnanimous,  has  been  try- 
ing to  bring  every  pressure  to  bear  to  prevent  China  from 
acquiring  a  voice  in  the  coming  peace  conference.  The 
desire  to  assure  herself  of  a  seat  in  the  peace  confer- 
ence, and  to  protect  herself,  if  possible,  from  further 
exaction  and  aggression  of  her  "friendly"  neighbor, 
has  therefore  contributed  no  small  influence  in  inducing 
China  to  take  the  step  that  she  has  taken.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  nation  should  ally  herself  with  a  group 
of  nations  in  order  to  protect  herself  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  one  of  the  members  of  the  very  group.  But 
such  is  the  paradox  of  international  politics. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  if  China  should  enter  the  war, 
what  could  she  contribute?  During  the  Chinese  revo- 
lution it  was  estimated  that  China  had  about  one  mil- 
lion soldiers.  Although  a  large  part  of  this  army  has 
been  disbanded,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  today  she 
has  at  least  half  a  million  men  under  arms.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  China  will  send  her  troops  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  event  of  her  participation.  China  can, 
however,  assist  the  entente  in  other  ways  not  less 
effective.  She  has  four  modern  arsenals,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Hanyang  arsenal,  located  near  Hankow, 
and  connected  with  Peking  by  railroads.  With  her 
large  supply  of  iron,  China  can  turn  out  arms  and  mu- 
nitions that  will  be  of  no  small  assistance  to  the  allies. 
Japan  has  been  one  of  Russia's  chief  sources  of  supply, 
but  she  depends  upon  China  for  her  iron  and  other 
metals.  With  these  materials  on  the  spot,  China  can 
supply  Russia  with  arms  more  cheaply  and  perhaps 
more  effectively  than  Japan. 

Besides  her  material  resources,  China  has  also  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  human  power.  It  is  estimated 
that  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  Chinese  labor- 
ers have  already  been  in  the  various  industrial  and 
agricultural  works  in  France  and  other  countries  of  the 
entente  group.  Although  China  may  not  send  troops 
to  Europe,  if  the  war  continues  and  if  transportation 
can  be  provided,  she  could  easily  furnish  the  entente 
enough  laborers  to  do  almost  all  of  their  unskilled  labor, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  skilled  labor,  at 
much  less  than  their  present  cost,  thus  releasing  some 
millions  more  men  for  the  front.  The  importance  of 
China's  entrance  into  the  war  is  likely  to  be  underesti- 
mated. With  her  resources  and  human  power,  China 
will  probably  prove  to  be  a  factor  of  surprising  impor- 
tance to  the  casual  observer. 


The  culture  of  rice  is  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  it  was  grown  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  in  Syria  before  400  B.  C.  It  was  taken 
into  Persia  from  India,  and  later  into  Spain  by  the 
Arabs.  Thence  its  culture  was  introduced  into  Italy 
about  1468  A.  D.  The  Spaniards  are  also  responsible 
for  its  introduction  into  Peru  and  other  sections  of 
Spanish  America  during  the  early  colonial  period,  but 
the  exact  date  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  The 
first  introduction  of  rice  culture  in  the  Americas  seems 
reallv  to  have  been  in  Brazil. 


Hereafter  any  farmer  who  has  farm  buildings  to; 
build  can  obtain  typical  plans  of  such  structures  from 
the  University  of  California  without  cost.  Through 
this  free  distribution  of  typical  plans  for  farm  struc- 
tures the  farmers  of  California  will  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  best  modern  ideas  of  architects,  engineers, 
and  agricultural  experts  as  to  how  to  design  farm  struc- 
tures so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  returns  in  the  way 
of  service,  sanitation,  and  satisfaction. 

A  bed  of  fossilized  oyster  shells  twenty-five  feet  thick 
was  discovered  by  a  construction  gang  near  a  railway 
tunnel  at  Kyoto.  Fossils  of  ancient  animals  were  also 
found  in  the  neighborhood. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Meyer  London,  the  lone  Socialist  member  of  Con- 
gress, is  quoted  as  saying:  "Before  war  has  been  de- 
clared it  is  the  duty  of  Socialists  to  oppose  it  and  pre- 
vent it  if  possible.  But  when  war  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  then  there  must  be  unity.  That  has  been  the 
policy  of  Socialists  throughout  the  world,  and  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  Socialists  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  not  advocate  adding  civil  war  to  the  crime  of 
international  war." 

In  reply  to  a  deputation  that  wished  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  Count  Gyozgy  Szechenyi, 
custodian  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  wrote :  "All  my  male 
servants  are  mobilized;  all  my  female  servants  are  in 
munition  factories.  There  is  not  a  morsel  of  coal  in 
my  house;  I  have  no  gas,  electric  light,  or  lamps,  and 
very  little  food;  this  condition  of  things  forces  me  to 
spend  all  my  time  in  bed.  In  these  melancholy  circum- 
stances, I  beg  you  to  postpone  the  honor." 

William  B.  Colver,  who  was  recently  named  to  suc- 
ceed Edward  N.  Hurley  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, adds  one  more  to  the  group  of  Tom  Johnson  and 
"Golden  Rule"  Jones  men  chosen  by  President  Wilson 
for  important  public  office.  Others  in  this  group  are 
Secretary  Baker,  Minister  Brand  Whitlock,  and  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Clark.  Colver  is  editorial  director 
of  the  Clover  Leaf  newspapers  and  formerly  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

J.  P.  Morgan  has  taken  out  the  largest  life  insurance 
policy  ever  written  in  this  country  outside  the  group 
insurance  field.  It  is  for  $2,500,000  and  calls  for  an- 
nual premium  payments  of  approximately  $112,000. 
The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  is  handling 
the  business.  The  writer  of  the  policy  stands  to  secure 
a  first  year's  premium  of  about  55  per  cent,  of  the. full 
amount,  or  $61,600,  and  in  the  second  year  20  per 
cent.,  or  $22,400.  Thereafter  his  return  would  be  on 
a  monthly  basis  for  a  long  period. 

Maude  Adams  recently  sold  some  New  York  town 
property  for  $700,000.  She  has  a  country  place  valued 
at  $150,000  and  another  at  $50,000.  These  pieces  of 
real  estate  do  not  represent  all  of  the  holdings  of  the 
actress,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  she  is  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  women  on  the  American  stage. 
She  has  made  all  her  money  from  the  theatre.  What 
salary  Miss  Adams  receives  has  never  been  made  pub- 
lic, but  as  she  is  one  of  the  best  drawing  cards  in 
America  she  must  average  at  least  $50,000  a  year, 
i  Her  tastes  are  simple  and  she  has  no  extravagant 
habits. 

Catherine   Breshkovskaya,   who   was   escorted   by   a 
committee  of  the  Duma  from  her  place  of  confinement 
at  Minoussinsk  to  Petrograd,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
i    new  minister  of  justice,  is  well  known  and  much  ad- 
;    mired   in  the   United   States.     She   visited   this   coun- 
try  in    1904,   and   was   shown   many   honors   by   civic 
leaders  and  by  prominent  women  of  the  country.     In- 
fluence from  America  has  at  times  been  used  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  conditions  under  which  she  has 
had  to  live  in  exile,  and  she  has  been  given  freedom  in 
;    correspondence  unusual   for   a  political  conspirator  in 
behalf  of  a  revolution. 

Senator  Martin,  the  new  Democratic  leader  of  the 
upper  house,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  conserva- 

ll  tive  and  as  anti-Bryan.  His  conservatism  dates  from 
his   entrance   into   politics.      He   was   chosen    for   the 

I  Senate  the  first  time  because  of  that  quality  in  his 
character.  His  competitor  was  General  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
then  in  the  flush  of  the  reputation  he  had  made  a  few 
years  before  as  consul-general  at  Havana.  All  Vir- 
ginia was  very  proud  of  General  Lee.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  senatorship,  a  calm 'consideration  of  the 
office  and  all   involved   suggested  that  Mr.   Martin,   a 

'.  sound  lawyer  and  level-headed  man  all  around,  was  the 
better  equipped,  and  he  was  chosen. 

Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  of  Oklahoma  first  acquired 
his  passion  for  protection  of  the  Indians  through  an 

'    intimate   acquaintance   with  the   race  as  their  school- 

'  teacher.  Later  the  passion  paid  him  handsomely  when, 
becoming  their  lawyer  and  trusted  adviser,  he  served 
as  the  government's   agent   for   four  years,   and  then 

i  went  to  Washington  to  carry  to  success  litigation  long 
pending  against  the  government  and  brought  by  three 

;  of  the  five  civilized  tribes.  He  won  the  suit,  and  with 
it  a  large  fortune  for  himself.  When  the  territory  be- 
came the  state  of  Oklahoma,  he  was  prominent  in  shap- 
ing its  organic  law,  and  helped  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  radical  constitutions  of  all  the  states. 

General  Hugh  Lenox  Scott,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
redetailed  by  President  Wilson  to  serve  as  chief  of  the 
army  staff,  has  been  enabled,  while  in  this  position  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  to  shape  for  the  better  much 
of  the  army  reorganization  called  for  by  experts,  and 
he  now  stands  before  the  country  and  Congress  strongly 
urging   universal   military   service.      After   graduating 
from   the   military   academy   at   West   Point,    General 
:    Scott  entered  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service,  and,  in  the 
'   course  of  time,  found  himself  a  participant  in  the  minor 
1   wars  with  the  Indians.     His  interests  in  these  people 
'  were  not  wholly  military  and  professional.     Their  lan- 
guages, customs,  and  religions  also  interested  him,  and 


he  made  it  his  business  to  master  the  knowledge  he 
desired.  This  he  has  done  to  a  surprising  extent,  so 
that  there  are  few  men  in  the  country  better  informed 
on  such  subjects.  His  knowledge  was  obtained  at  first 
hand,  and  this  led  to  friendships  with  the  chiefs  and 
guides  of  the  tribes.  They  in  the  course  of  time  came 
to  trust  him  as  they  did  no  other  white  man ;  and  as 
a  result  he  has  come  to  be  the  great  pacificator,  the  man 
who  can  allay  strife  by  dealing  justly. 

Lord  Rhondda,  president  of  the  British  local  govern- 
ing board,  upon  whose  shoulders  devolves  much  of  the 
task  of  distributing  supplies  to  the  English  people  at 
reasonable  prices,  is  described  as  an  able  financier,  a 
statistician,  and  a  business  organizer;  above  all,  he  has 
the  genius  to  bring  all  these  qualities  into  operation 
as  a  pioneer  and  director  of  industrial  undertakings. 
If  he  has  the  imagination  to  conceive  things,  it  is  said 
that  he  also  possesses  in  a  preeminent  degree  the 
courage  to  put  them  into  effect.  He  is  an  individualist 
to  his  finger-tips,  and  no  employer  has  stood  more 
firmly  for  the  rights  of  capital;  yet  there  are  not  many 
employers  who  have  been  more  sympathetic  in  their 
attitude  towards  labor  or  who  have  contributed  more 
to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  workmen. 


A  LETTER  FROM  HARRY  BUTTERS. 


Some  time  this  summer  the  John  Lane  Company  of 
London  and  New  York  will  publish  the  war  letters  and 
a  brief  life  of  the  Californian  boy  who  was  killed  on 
the  Somme  last  August.  The  book  is  to  be  called 
"Harry  Butters,"  and  will  be  edited  by  Mrs.  Denis 
O'SulIivan. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  just  a 
year  ago,  extraordinarily  pertinent  to  the  present  mo- 
ment: 

B.  E.  F.,  Easter  Sunday,  1916. 

Last  night  I  went  over  to  dine  with  Colonel  Winston 
Churchill  and  Major  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair.  They  have 
very  decent  battalion  headquarters  in  an  old  farm  about 
600  yards  from  the  front  line,  heavily  fortified  with 
sandbags.  The  evening  was  quiet,  so  the  dinner  party 
was  undisturbed,  and  alogether  one  of  the  pleasantest 
evenings  I've  had  out  here.    .    .    . 

After  dinner  we  drew  around  the  fire,  and  in  the 
first  whisky  the  colonel  caught  my  eye  and  proposed 
"Hail  Columbia!"  I  replied,  "God  Save  the  King,"  and 
the  international  toast  being  completed,  we  turned  to 
that  most  fascinating  of  all  subjects,  especially  at  this 
time — the  Future.  He  did  not  attempt  to  prophesy,  but 
he  confirmed  my  own  belief  that  the  war  will  go  on 
a  very  long  time,  into  1918  anyhow,  barring  always 
the  remote  chance  of  a  revolution  in  Germany,  the  not 
quite  so  remote  chance  of  the  States'  entry  into  the 
war,  which  we  all  know  would  shorten  it  at  least  a 
year.  The  colonel  surprised  me  by  saying  we  were 
bound  to  do  it  sooner  or  later.  Myself,  I  have  pretty 
well  lost  hope,  though  I  desire  it  above  all  things  in 
the  world.  That  I  could  live  to  see  our  own  dear  coun- 
try fighting  side  by  side  with  England  and  France ! 
Well,  I  wouldn't  ask  anything  more,  except  the  chance 
to  get  in  a  few  licks  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Right  here  I'm  going  to  leave  Colonel  Churchill's 
dinner-table  (which  I  didn't  do  that  night  until  11:30) 
to  state  my  faith  to  you  on  this  subject.  Dearest 
guardians,  your  ward  is  all  for  peace,  and  by  peace  I 
mean  the  genuine  article  that  Christ  called  for;  not 
Bill  Bryan's  brand,  nor  Henry  Ford's  pipe  dream,  nor 
the  Kaiser's  substitute,  but  peace  for  the  nations,  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  fair  play  and  mutual  toleration — - 
guaranteed  by  the  might  of  the  alliance  of  those  great 
peoples  who  desire  it  for  themselves  and  for  others. 

The  peace  that  existed  in  Europe  before  this  war 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  name,  a  lie  to  its  true  intention. 
And  there  is  always  a  danger  that  a  like  condition  may 
prevail  again.  Now  I'm  no  Utopian,  and  I  can't  see 
this  as  the  last  war,  because  the  East  is  always  sepa- 
rate, a  threat  for  the  future.  I  do  believe  though,  if  we 
only  deserve  it,  that  this  will  be  the  last  great  war 
between  the  white  nations. 

But  Russia  is  great,  and  is  not  bound  to  us  indefi- 
nitely. And  unless  the  Hohenzollerns  are  driven  out 
Germany  can  never  be  trusted.  So  we  might  have  an 
Armageddon  in  Europe  again,  more  terrible  than  this 
even.  On  the  other  hand,  France  and  England  are  ir- 
revocably bound  together  by  ties  of  blood,  mutual  in- 
terest, mutual  ideals,  and  the  United  States  surely 
shares  the  first  and  last  of  these  ties.  If  she  will  openly 
take  her  place  with  these  two  great  friends  in  this  fight 
for  the  world's  freedom,  I  tell  you  the  first  American 
blood  which  falls  on  Belgian  battlefields  will  bind  these 
three  into  an  alliance  which  will  endure  while  the  world 
endures.  Their  aggregate  might  in  the  world's  coun- 
cils on  the  side  of  justice  and  liberty  will  guarantee 
a  peace  throughout  the  western  world  that  none  will 
ever  dare  to  threaten.    Au  revoir,  dearest  ones. 

Devotedly  always,  H.  A.  B. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  highest  traffic  record  for  the  Strand,  London,  is 
900  vehicles  in  one  hour.  On  the  Boulevard  de 
Capucines,  the  busiest  thoroughfare  in  Paris,  the  ve- 
hicles numbered  600  in  one  hour.  On  Fifth  Avenue  at 
Forty-Second  Street,  New  York,  1149  vehicles  were 
counted  "eoing  south"  in  the  same  hour. 


"How  Sleep  the  Brave." 
How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung  ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung  ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there ! 

t  — William  Collins. 

The  American  Flag. 
When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height. 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there ; 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand. 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud  ! 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 
To  hear  the  tempest-trumpings  loud. 
And  see  the  lightning-lances  driven, 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven — 
Child  of  the  sun  !  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory  ! 

Flag  of  the  brave!  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high, 
When  speaks  the  signal-trumpet  tone, 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on  ; 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet, 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
Where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn, 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance ; 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall, 
Light  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall ; 

Then  shall  thy  meteor-glances  glow, 
And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 

Each  gallant  arm  that   strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given ; 
The  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  that  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ? 

— Joseph  Rodman   Drake. 

A  recent  biographer  says  of  Mozart  that  the  most 
wonderful  fact  about  him  was  that  he  directed  his  art 
toward  success,  without  any  sacrifice  of  himself;  and 
his  music  was  always  written  with  regard  to  its  effect 
upon  the  public.  Somehow  it  does  not  lose  by  this, 
and  it  says  exactly  what  he  wishes  it  to  say.  In  this 
he  was  helped  by  his  delicate  perceptions,  his  shrewd- 
ness, and  his  sense  of  irony.  He  despised  his  audi- 
ence but  he  held  himself  in  great  esteem.  He  made  no 
concessions  that  he  need  blush  for;  he  deceived  the  pub- 
lic, but  he  guided  it  as  well.  He  gave  the  people  the 
illusion  that  they  understood  his  ideas,  while,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  applause  that  greeted  his  works  was 
excited  only  by  passages  which  were  solely  composed 
for  applause. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  discoveries 
in  the  treasures  stored  in  the  museum  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  a  map  drawn  by  an  engineer  of  an- 
tiquity on  a  clay  tablet.  It  was  found  in  the  Baby- 
lonian section  of  the  museum  by  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Lang- 
don  and  shows  an  agricultural  area  near  the  city  of 
Nippur.  It  was  made  in  the  Cassite  period  probably 
about  1500  years  B.  C.  It  is  quite  likely  the  world's 
oldest  map  and  shows  postal  routes  that  had  already 
been  in  operation  at  least  800  years,  and  indicates  that 
the  parcel  post  and  circulating  libraries  were  things 
well  known  and  much  used  by  the  peoples  of  the  times. 


A  contributor  to  the  Italian   review,   Minerva,  with 
time  to  spare,  has  made  a  count  of  substantives  and 
adjectives  in  the  works  of  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Leonardi. 
In  the  second  book  of  the  JEnid,  which  contains  the 
fall  of  Troy,  there  are  1637  nouns  and  589  adje 
In   Dante's    "Divina   Comedia."   out   of   the    621  ."■ 
jectives   which    it   contains,   only   seventeen    art 
superlative. 
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April  7,  1917. 


OBSTACLES  TO  PEACE. 


Colonel  McClure  Surveys  the  Whole  Field  of  War. 


It  is  not  easy  to  review  such  a  book  as  that  just  given 
to  us  by  Colonel  S.  S.  McClure.  It  covers  so  wide  a 
field,  and  it  includes  so  many  topics  of  debate  that  may 
still  be  topics  of  debate  in  fifty  years'  time,  so  many  con- 
tentions and  so  many  disputes,  as  almost  to  defy  any 
comprehensive  or  general  judgment.  Colonel  McClure 
seems  to  have  gone  to  Europe  with  the  laudable  inten- 
tion to  find  out  all  about  the  war,  to  analyze  its  causes, 
to  identify  its  issues,  to  discover  the  road  to  peace,  and 
to  apportion  the  blame  for  its  excesses  and  its  atrocities. 
He  traveled  everywhere  and  he  talked  to  every  one. 
He  read  state  papers  with  admirable  industry,  and  he 
summarizes  them  for  us  with  an  equally  admirable  ac- 
curacy. Turkey,  he  tells  us,  is  the  issue  of  the  war, 
and  herein  he  shows  his  acumen.  He  tells  us  that  the 
value  of  his  book  will  be  found  in  its  documents,  and 
that  in  selecting  these  documents  he  has  tried  to  present 
the  same  picture  that  the  whole  body  of  the  material 
would  give.  But  here  we  must  gently  disagree  with 
him.  The  real  value  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the 
expressions  of  his  own  opinions.  We  had  much  faith 
in  Colonel  McClure  before  he  went  to  Europe.  We 
have  even  more  now,  for  even  his  strongest  views 
convey  no  idea  of  partisanship,  but  only  a  firm  intention 
to  know  the  facts  and  to  set  them  forth  without  fear  or 
favor. 

Into  the  author's  presentation  of  political  documents 
we  need  not  enter  here.  They  are  already  familiar  to 
students,  but  those  who  shrink  from  their  complete  pe- 
rusal will  find  nowhere  a  more  skilled  or  honest  sum- 
mary than  here.  To  Sir  Edward  Grey,  says  Colonel 
McClure,  must  be  given  credit  for  the  most  resolute 
efforts  toward  peace.  Indeed,  he  believes  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  towers  above  all  the  European  statesmen 
of  the  day  in  the  benevolent  astuteness  of  his  diplo- 
macy : 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  largely  instrumental  in  preserving 
the  peace  of  Europe  during  the  Balkan  wars,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  was  just,  not  merely  because  he  was  conciliatory, 
not  merely  because  he  was  truthful,  but  also  because  he  under- 
stood the  psychology  of  other  nations.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning he  saw  that  if  Austria  persisted  in  her  course,  a  Euro- 
pean was  was  almost  inevitable.  He  realized  the  danger  of 
giving  either  side  a  free  hand,  so  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned. ...  I  believe  that  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  work 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  during  the  fatal  thirteen  days  will  rank 
him  as  the  foremost  statesman  of  his  times. 

A  remarkable  and  amazing  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Zeppelin  raids  upon  England.  When  Colonel  McClure 
was  in  Berlin  he  read  the  accounts  of  the  raids  on  Liv- 
erpool, Birkenhead,  and  Manchester.  On  February  1, 
the  German  naval  staff  issued  the  following  report : 

One  of  our  airship  squadrons  last  night  threw  bombs  over  a 
wide  area  on  the  docks,  harbors,  and  factories  in  and  near 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  .  .  .  Everywhere  could  be  ob- 
served important  results,  heavy  explosions,  and  great  fires. 
.   .    .   Our  airship  was  violently  bombarded  at  all  points. 

The  German  Embassy  in  Washington  on  February 
24  received  the  following  report : 

Competent  German  authorities  give  the  following  details 
concerning  the  airship  attack  on  England  on  the  night  between 
January  31  and  February  1.  Liverpool  docks  and  quayside 
factories  were  the  principal  objective.  The  bombs  had  good 
results,  as  a  great  fire  was  visible  when  the  ship  turned 
homewards.  A  large  number  of  bridges  between  the  docks 
were  so  severely  damaged  that  for  the  present  they  can  not 
be  used.  In  addition,  several  ships  in  the  Mersey  were  se- 
verely damaged,  amongst  them  a  cruiser,  anchored  below 
Birkenhead,  and  a  transport  steamer  belonging  to  the  Leyland 
line.  A  stable  with  200  horses  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  horses,  with  their  Canadian  stablemen,  are  said  to  have 
perished.  The  Booth  line  and  the  Yeoward  line  suffered  se- 
verely, as  their  docks  were  partly  destroyed.  In  addition 
neighboring  drydocks  and  engine  works  were  destroyed,  Birk- 
enhead dry  dock  and  the  engine  and  boiler-works  completely. 
In  all,  over  200  houses  were  destroyed  by  bombs  and  fires. 
At  Bootle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  a  powder  factory  was 
completely  destroyed. 

While  still  in  Berlin  the  author  saw  an  article  in  the 
London  Times  by  Lord  Xorthcliffe,  written  from  Ver- 
dun, and  which  said  that  the  German  official  reports 
of  the  situation  at  Verdun  were  as  untruthful  as 
their  reports  of  Zeppelin  raids  over  London.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  Liverpool  he  made  instant  inquiries  as  to 
the  actual  results  of  the  raid  thus  graphically  de- 
scribed, but  there  were  no  results  to  be  found.  There 
had  been  no  raid.  No  Zeppelin  had  come  anywhere 
near  the  cities  named.  But  there  was  a  raid  on  London 
immediately  following  the  author's  arrival  there,  and  he 
found  the  following  description  of  it  in  the  Hamburger 
Fremdcnblatt: 

The  alarm  and  consternation  in  London  was  indescribable. 
The  entire  fire  brigade  was  stationed  with  its  engines  and 
rescuing  apparatus  in  the  various  streets  and  squares.  The 
Nelson  Memorial  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  hastily  surrounded 
with  mountainous  stacks  of  sandbags,  and  the  valuable  exhibits 
in  the  British  and  Kensington  Museums  were  conveyed  into 
vaults  beneath  those  buildings. 

Red  Cross  banners  were  hoisted  on  the  roofs  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  St.  James's  Palace,  while  gigantic  flags  of  the 
respective  nationalities  waved  from  the  foreign  embassies  and 
consulates. 

The  population  was  for  the  most  part  hiding  in  cellars  and 
un  .erground  railway  tunnels.  Numerous  bodies  of  troops  hur- 
ried through  the  streets  to  their  respective  stations.  Every 
ra-lway  station  in  London,  as  well  as  the  city  generally,  was 
led  in  an  inky  darkness,  which  was  only  lit  up  now  and 
:'i(ain  by  the  searchlight  projections  and  the  fire  of  the  ami- 
o. craft  guns.  The  damage  inflicted,  as  ascertained  up  to 
Ai-^ust  3,  was  very  serious. 

On  the  Thames  several  bridges,  including  the  Tower  Bridge, 
sustained    grave   injury.      They    have    now    been    temporarily 


closed  to  traffic.  Numerous  destructive  fires  were  caused  in 
the  West  India  Docks,  as  well  as  in  Huntington  Street  and  in 
Woolwich,  many  persons  being  killed  in  the  latter  district. 

On  the  morning  of  August  3  the  streets  leading  to  the 
various  hospitals  were  rendered  for  a  time  impassable  to  ordi- 
nary-traffic, in  order  to  permit  the  hundreds  of  ambulances  to 
make  their  way  with  their  loads  of  injured  people. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  indignation  against  the  govern- 
ment has  assumed  dangerous  dimensions. 

Colonel  McClure  says  that  he  examined  carefully 
all  the  places  named  and  he  found  that  nothing  had 
happened  anywhere.  He  quotes  in  full  an  official  Ger- 
man report  of  some  subsequent  raids,  equally  full  of 
names  and  details,  and  after  investigation  he  says,  "the 
above  report  is  pure  imagination."  Again,  he  quotes 
from  the  Leipzig  Neueste  Nachrichten  a  lengthy  ac- 
count of  still  another  raid,  and  he  adds,  "This  whole 
statement  is  pure  imagination."  Summing  up  all  the 
reports  of  all  the  raids,  he  says.  "Now  the  absolute 
truth  is  that  none  of  the  statements  made  by  the  Ger- 
man government  or  the  German  newspapers  is  true,  so 
far  as  any  one  can  find  out,"  and  he  then  quotes  approv- 
ingly from  a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  who 
says: 

Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  German  government  has 
been  honestly  deceived  by  the  reports  of  its  secret  agents, 
for  what  object  could  any  agent  have  in  concocting  a  false 
story  in  such  a  case  for  the  government  employing  him  ?  One 
is  driven  in  such  a  case  to  the  hypothesis  of  calculated  men- 
dacity, though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  could 
imagine  that  such  mendacity  paid.  For  a  falsehood  about 
things  so  easily  accessible  to  thousands  of  people  must  inevit- 
ably be  discovered  and  show  the  German  government  to  the 
whole  neutral  world  in  the  character  of  a  liar — as  indeed  hap- 
pened in  this  case,  when  the  Swedish  correspondent  of  the 
Stockholm  Dagblad  went  to  Liverpool  to  find  out  the  truth  on 
the  spot. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  German  mythological 
statement  about  the  damage  done  by  Zeppelins  to  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  have  been  matched  by  the  statements  with 
regard  .to  the  ravages  wrought  in  London  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  of  Zeppelins  which  never  took  place.  One  supposes 
that  the  German  government  has  deliberately  decided  that  the 
need  of  administering  comfort  at  this  moment  (even  if  illu- 
sory) to  the  German  people  is  so  great  as  to  outweigh  the 
disadvantage  of  again  appearing  in  the  character  of  a  liar 
to  millions  outside  Germany.  Well,  the  German  government 
should  know  its  own  business  best. 

Every  one  in  Germany  believes  these  stories  im- 
plicitly, but  it  seems  that  English  denials  have  caused 
them  to  be  rejected  by  neutrals,  and  so  we  have  an 
effort  to  counteract  this  incredulity: 

Herr  Oskar  Schweriner,  who  supplies  the  Vossische  Zei- 
titng  with  inventions  from  Amsterdam,  seems  to  have  discov- 
ered that  neutrals  do  not  believe  the  German  official  lies  about 
Zeppelin  raids  on  England.  He  says  that  the  neutrals  read 
the  German  reports,  then  read  the  telegraphed  denials  from 
England,  and  then  look  at  the  English  newspapers.  They 
argue  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  British  au- 
thorities to  deny  the  truth  day  after  day  in  the  British  press, 
and  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Germans  are  lying. 
Schweriner  is  ready  with  an  explanation.  He  solemnly  de- 
clares that  only  specially  prepared  editions  of  the  London 
papers  are  sent  abroad — inappropriate  news  being  taken  out 
of  the  London  editions,  and  the  "Zeppelin  reports"  being  in- 
serted instead.  He  explains  that  "anybody  who  understands 
newspaper  production  knows  that  this  is  a  trifling  matter, 
which  takes  only  a  few  minutes." 

In  his  final  summary  of  the  facts,  a  summary  based 
on  personal  investigation,  the  author  says: 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  Zeppelin  raids  ?  Personally,  I 
examined  the  results  of  several  raids  that  occurred  while  I 
was  in  England.  The  damage  was  wholly  negligible.  I  had 
German  and  English  official  reports  in  my  hands.  I  found 
no  inaccuracy  in  the  English  reports.  I  never  found  a  truth- 
ful statement  in  the  German  reports.  Three  times  as  many 
people  were  killed  by  vehicles  and  street  cars  in  New  York- 
City,  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  as  were  killed  by  Zep- 
pelins in  the  same  time.  The  number  killed  by  accident  in 
New  York  City  in  two  years  is  twelve  times  the  number  killed 
by  the  Zeppelins  in  all  their  raids.  The  German  official  and 
newspaper  reports  are  pure  fantasy,  and  everybody  in  England 
knows  it. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  Zeppelin  raids  ? 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  no  destruction  of  life  or  prop- 
erty of  any  military  importance. 

Second,  they  brought  the  war  home  to  the  British  people, 
and  were  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  led  in  two  years  to 
the  raising  of  five  million  volunteers. 

Third,  the  German  reports,  which  are  republished  fully  and 
in  all  the  newspapers,  lead  the  English  people  to  judge  all 
statements  made  by  the  German  government  as  of  doubtful 
credibility. 

Colonel  McClure  made  some  efforts  to  arrive  at  the 
general  state  of  mind  in  England  with  regard  to  the 
war,  not  only  the  attitude  toward  the  Germans,  but 
toward  the  navy,  tariffs,  capital  and  labor,  and  terms  of 
peace.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  English  heart  has 
been  hardened  and  peace  postponed,  not  so  much  by  the 
conduct  of  the  war  as  a  whole,  as  by  certain  definite 
events,  such  as  the  execution  of  Miss  Cavell  and  of 
Captain  Fryatt. 

I  was  talking  to  a  man  of  great  shipping  interests  about 
Captain  Fryatt,  who  had  dodged  the  submarines  and  brought 
his  ship  back  safely  from  many  voyages.  He  was  given  a  gold 
watch  by  his  company,  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company; 
and  this  man  said  that  later  on  Captain  Fryatt  w'as  faced  by 
a  submarine  which  he  tried  to  ram,  and  he  received  a  watch 
from  the  admiralty  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  seaman- 
ship. "He  had  not  sunk  a  submarine,"  he  said,  "but  had 
protected  his  property  in  the  only  way  he  could."  This  man 
said  that  the  execution  of  Captain  Fryatt  had  made  a  more 
profound  impression  in  all  business  and  shipping  circles  than 
almost  any  other  single  event,  and  would  greatly  harden  the 
terms  of  peace  which  England  would  impose.  Then  he  went 
on  to  say  that  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  there  was 
no  special  feeling  against  the  Germans  by  the  English,  and 
that  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Bryce  report  and 
other  similar  things  had  brought  about  the  present  state  of 
feeling  ;  and  he  added :  "You  know,  it  is  not  so  much  hatred 
we  feel  to  the  Germans  :  we  look  upon  them  as  we  might  look 
upon  snakes."  This  man's  name  is  widely  known  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England.  He  expressed  the  average  thought  of 
industrial   and  shipping   England. 


Lord  Cromer  said  much  the  same  thing  in  convers- 
ing witli  the  author.  The  people  at  large  had  not  been 
aroused  by  the  broad  political  question.  "It  is  such 
things  as  the  treatment  of  Belgium,  the  Lusitania.  the 
Zeppelin  raids,  Edith  Cavell,  and  now  Captain  Fryatt 
and  the  deportations  from  Lille  that  have  reached  the 
ultimate  elements  of  our  people  and  have  aroused  and 
unified  England  and  the  Empire." 

Another  interesting  view  relates  to  woman  suffrage. 
One  of  the  best  imformed  editors  in  London  told  the 
author  that  England  would  have  universal  woman  suf- 
frage before  America.  There  are  now  no  unemployed  in 
England.  There  is  a  respect  for  labor,  a  unity  of  inten- 
tion, a  rejuvenation,  such  as  there  has  never  been  be- 
fore. An  American  said  to  him,  "This  is  an  incredible 
people,  incredible  in  their  deliberation  and  in  their  de- 
termination, and  above  all,  incredible  in  their  achieve- 
ment." And  incidentally,  and  as  a  lesson  to  ourselves, 
we  may  note  that  England  builds  considerably  over  fifty 
aeroplanes  a  day,  and  will  soon  approach  one  hundred. 

Colonel  McClure  has  certainly  written  a  remarkable 
book,  a  distinctive  book,  a  book  that  covers  the  whole 
field  and  that  yet  nowhere  gives  an  impression  of  inad- 
equacy. 

Obstacles  to  Peace.  By  S.  S.  McClure.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


RUSSIA  IN   1916. 


Stephen  Graham  Writes  Another  Illuminating  Book. 
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Everything  that  Stephen  Graham  writes  about 
Russia  is  interesting  and  worth  while,  for  his  curious 
Scotch  mysticism  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  study 
the  Russian  and  take  part  in  his  life  with  a  sympathetic 
understanding  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  few.  The 
world  at  large  is  far  richer  because  this  kindly  re- 
ligious foot-traveler  tramped  with  Russian  peasants  | 
and  made  us  see  their  spirituality  and  their  future  pos-  I 
sibilities. 

And  just  because  of  his  insight  and  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  very  people  that  we  are  anxious  to  know 
something  about  at  the  present  time,  after  two  years 
of   the    strain    of   a   great   war,    his   present   book   of 
sketches   is   especially    fascinating.     It   is,   to   be   sure, 
rather  hastily  done,  and  lacks  some  of  the  quality  of 
his  earlier  works,  but  it  makes  up  in  pictures  of  people    ' 
and  places  from  which  one  can  get  a  good  composite     . 
of  current  life  in  the  northern  empire.     His  descrip-    I 
tions  of  the  bustling  town  of  Archangel,  of  the  water- 
ing place  of  Kislovodsk,  with  its  crowd  of  vulgar,  war- 
made   millionaires,  of  country  estates  with  prosperous 
peasants  and  Austrian  prisoners  at  work  are  valuable 
contributions. 

His  chapter  on  the  results  of  the  vodka  prohibition, 
based  on  personal  observation  and  enquiry,  will  correct 
a  lot  of  conflicting  and  erroneous  reports  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there 
is  no  struggle  against  the  edict,  but  that  the  general  de- 
mand is  that  it  be  made  permanent;  and  further  he 
gives  full  and  proper  credit  to  the  Czar  for  his  great 
work  in  bringing  this  about. 

Of  especial  interest  are  his  comments  on  literary 
activity  during  the  war.  Although  paper  is  scarce, 
books  do  not  seem  to  have  increased  greatly  in  price, 
but  the  quality  has  not  been  kept  up.  At  first  a  mass 
of  books  was  turned  out  dealing  with  the  war,  descrip- 
tive and  controversial.  But  the  stream  of  these  has 
dwindled,  and  now  there  is  to  be  seen  a  tendency  de- 
cidedly new  in  Russian  literature,  the  writing  of  books 
merely  to  amuse  and  pass  the  time,  books  of  the  light 
and  flashy  sort.  This  may  be  due  to  the  desire  to  get 
away  from  the  subject  that  is  filling  everybody's  mind, 
the  need  of  distraction;  or  the  demand  may  come  from 
the  vulgar  middle  class  now  become  prosperous.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  author  is  too  harsh  in  dealing 
with  a  phase  of  writing  that  is  out  of  harmony  with 
his  own  nature.  His  judgment  is  that  little  is  being 
done  that  is  worth  while,  and  he  ventures  no  predic- 
tion as  to  what  the  close  of  the  war  will  bring  forth. 

Of  one  thing  he  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  Russia 
will  fight  to  the  end,  and  he  decries  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  situation  that  has  led  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  specific  factors 
of  government  as  occupying  the  entire  field.  In  con- 
clusion he  makes  a  point  for  Englishmen  that  our  own 
people  who  look  forward  to  business  in  Russia  would 
do  well  to  take  to  heart.  So  much  is  talked  in  Eng- 
land of  the  economic  opportunities  in  Russia  that  it  is 
giving  rise  to  the  feeling  among  Russians  that  the  war 
may  mean  only  changing  German  exploitation  for  Eng- 
lish exploitation,  and  Russians  do  not  want  a  friend- 
ship based  on  anything  so  material  as  commerce.  The 
chief  complaint  that  is  heard  against  our  present  am- 
bassador at  Petrograd  is  that  he  continually  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  business  man  and  not  a  diplomat,  and 
talks  of  "dollar  diplomacy."  To  such  a  materialistic 
point  of  view  spirituallv-minded  Russia  can  not  adapt 
herself.  J.  B.  L. 

Russia  in  1916.  By  Stephen  Graham.  Xew  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

Eight  peerages  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  peril 
of  extinguishment,  no  fewer  than  120  sons  of  peers 
having  been  killed  in  the  war,  sixty-two  of  them  heirs 
to  titles. 
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Union  Oil  reached  a  high  of  139j^  and  closed 
at  1 28,  with  82 1 0  shares  changing  hands. 
Sugar  stocks  were  traded  to  the  extent  of 
10,028  shares,  with  nearly  all  issues  closing 
at  or  near  the  month's  high  levels. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Foreign  or  international  trade  of  the  world 
is  estimated  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  to  have  totaled  $45,000,000  in  1916, 
exclusive  of  government  imports  of  war  sup- 
plies, amounting  to  an  additional  $2,000,000,- 
000.  First  place  is  now  held  by  the  United 
States,  with  grand  total  of  $7,873,000,000, 
comparing  with  $4,277,000,000  in  1913.  Great 
Britain's  foreign  trade  amounted  to  $7,080,- 
000,000,  against  $5,764,000,000  in  1913,  the 
last  year  of  peace. 


compared  with  a  total  of  $52,541,408.60  in  the 
corresponding  week  last  year. 


W.  H.  Crocker  of  the  Crocker  National  Bank, 
discussing  the  rumor  of  a  new  French  loan, 
said  that  he  expected  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  would  accept  the  bonds  of  the  British 
and  French  governments  as  collateral.  He  is 
strongly  in.  favor  of  such  action  and  believes 
the  Reserve  banks  should  invest  in  these  for- 
eign loan  securities.  "This  would  encourage 
other    banks    in    this    country   to    invest    their 
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The    Anglo    and    .London     Paris     National 
Bank    in   its   April    letter   to    its   clients   says: 
Money    continues    abundant    for    all   purposes, 
but   with    a  tendency   for   stiffening   rates    for 
time   money.      "There    has    been    some    easing 
in  the  rates  for  city  mortgage  loans,  but  the 
extent   to   which,    if   at   all,    the    Federal   land 
banks   will   affect   the  rates   of   country  banks 
for    mortgage    loans    can    not    yet    be    known. 
They  will  fill  a  need  which  savings  banks  can 
not    supply    and    may    or   may    not   affect    the 
regular    savings    bank    business."      The    letter 
continues,  in  part:     "The  transportation  situa- 
tion   continues    to    give    concern    as    the   rail- 
roads   can    not    properly    handle    the    business 
which    is    offering    now    at    the    season    when 
traffic  is  normally  lightest.     The  loss  of  ships 
is    being   increasingly    felt    on    all    sea   routes, 
and    with    embargoes    and    prohibition    of   im- 
ports  in    many   countries   is   making   all   mar- 
kets   unsettled.      In    this    state   there    is    some 
activity    on    the    part    of    packers    in    seeking 
contracts  with  growers  for  certain  fruits,   but 
without,  as  reported,  the  usual  future  sales  to 
support  them.     All  the  countries  now  at  war 
are  doing  business  with  an  inflated  paper  cur- 
rency whose  volume  affects  prices  of  all  com- 
modities.    Our  stock  of  gold  is  so  large,   and 
our  war  financing  likely  to  be  so  small,  in  com- 
parison with  our  resources,  that  the  parity  of 
all  forms  of  our  currency  is  very  sure  to  be 
maintained.     But  even  here  our  accumulation 
of  gold   has   enlarged   the   basis   of   all   forms 
of   credit   to   a    degree    which    is   doubtless    to 
some  extent  a   factor  in  causing  the  prevail- 
ing   high    prices.      Our    importations    of    gold 
have    continued    on    a    very    large    scale,    but 
credit    will    probably    hereafter    be    a    larger 
factor    in    maintaining    the    international    ex- 
changes."   

The  railroad  commission  has  authorized 
the  Southern  Counties  Gas  Company  to  issue 
$57,500  first  mortgage  5^4  per  cent,  twenty 
years  bonds  at  not  less  than  92y2,  to  reim- 
burse the  company  for  expenditures  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to  its  plant,  and  to 
apply  upon  the  company's  notes  and  accounts 
payable.  

The  Union  Oil  Company  of  California  has 
declared  a  $850,000  dividend  among  the 
holders  of  340,000  shares.  The  announcement 
is  made  that  besides  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  $1.50  the  company  will  pay  an  ex- 
tra of  $1  per  share.  The  earnings  in  1916 
increased  155  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  dividend  is  payable  April 
14th  to  record  of  March  31st. 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 


money  in  the  same  manner,"  he  said,  "and 
now  that  the  President  has  announced  our 
national  policy  to  aid  the  entente  allies  in 
prosecuting  the  war  by  proffering  financial 
aid,  I  think  the  banks  should  immediately  re- 
spond. We  will  never  be  able  to  assist  by 
sending  men.  That  will  be  impossible;  but 
we  can  send  money,  and  that  they  need  the 
most."  

The  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
clearings  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1916,  as 
well  as  for  the  first  quarter  of  1917,  crossed 
the  billion  mark,  the  figures  of  the  former 
being  $1,059,959,534. 


Reports  of  national  banks  in  central  reserve 
and  reserve  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  as  of  March  5,  1917,  just  compiled, 
show  that  on  that  date  the  resources  of  these 
banks  were  $210,000,000  more  than  ever  be- 
fore in  history,  the  previous  high-water  mark 
having  been  reached  on  November  17,  1916. 
The  increase  as  compared  with  December  27, 
1916,  was  $480,000,000. 


Bank  clearings  in  the  United  States  eased 
off  some  in  the  week  ended  March  29th, 
though  large  gains  are  exhibited  over  the  like 
week  last  year.  The  aggregate  of  $5,292,- 
450,000  compares  with  $5,381,965,000  in  the 
week  before  and  with  $4,054,863,000  a  year 
ago.  San  Francisco  clearings  gained  47.3  per 
cent,  over  last  year,  while  the  Los  Angeles 
increase  is  35.2  per  cent,  and  the  Seattle  in- 
crease 36  per  cent.   

F.  M.  Brown  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  and 
Torrance,  Marshall  &  Co.  of  Los  Angeles 
were  awarded  the  $350,000  issue  of  Ventura 
County  Highway  5  per  cent,  bonds  for  a  pre- 
mium of  $23,705.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
purchase  of  the  bonds  on  4.365  per  cent,  basis 
of  yield.  

A  preliminary  report  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  gives  the  quantity  of 
cotton  (exclusive  of  linters)  ginned  from  the 
1916  crops  as  11,356,944  running  bales  (count- 
ing round  as  half  bales),  compared  with  11,- 
l  06S.I73  bales  for  1915  and  15,905,840  bales  for 
1914.  In  equivalent  500-pound  bales  the  num- 
ber for  1916  would  be  11,442,838,  compared 
with  11,191,820  for  1915  and  16,134,930  for 
1914. 

The  statistics  for  1916  are  subject  to  slight 
corrections  in  the  report  to  be  published  about 
May  1st.  Included  in  the  figures  for  1916 
are  38,039  bales  which  ginners  estimated  would 
be  turned  out  after  the  March  canvass. 
Round  bales  included  in  the  statistics  are 
192,040  for  1916,  111.716  for  1915,  and  57,- 
618  for  1914.  Sea-island  bales  included  are 
117.544  for  1916,  91,844  for  1915,  and  81,654 
for  1914.  The  average  gross  weight  of  bale 
for  the  crop,  counting  round  as  half-bales 
and    excluding    linters,    is    503.8    pounds    for 

1916,  505.6  for  1915,  and  507.2  for  1914. 
The  number  of  ginneries  operated  for  the 
crop  of  1916  is  21,621.  compared  with  23,162 
for   1915. 

Cotton  consumed  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  amounted  to  547,203  bales.  Cot- 
ton on  hand  in  consuming  establishments  on 
February  28th  was  2,168,288  bales,  and  in 
public  storage  and  at  compresses  3,435,273 
bales.  The  number  of  active  consuming  cot- 
ton spindles  for  the  month  was  33,117,090. 
The  total  imports  for  the  month  of  February, 

1917,  were  56,057  bales,  and  the  exports  of 
domestic  cotton,  including  linters,  were  356,- 
039  bales.  

In  the  months  between  January  4th  and 
March  5th,  1917,  the  aggregate  resources  of 
the  457  state  banks  in  California  increased 
from  $894,909,467  to  $919,880,652,  while  in- 
dividual deposits  gained  from  $749,000,S12  to 
$767,508,211.  In  one  year  combined  re- 
sources, exclusive  of  trust  resources,  ex- 
pended from  $783,23S,23S  to  $914,890,652. 
In  the  year  trust  resources  increased  from 
$39,886,117   to   $49,677,389. 
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were  returned  to  American  markets  securities 
of  a  par  value  of  $229,817,076;  during  the 
year  ended  July  31,  1916,  there  were  returned 
securities  of  a  par  value  of  $807,881,666;  and 
during  the  six  months  ended  July  31,  1915, 
railroad  securities  sold  back  to  American 
markets  had  a  par  value  of  $480,892,135. 


Mention  was  made  in  United  States  Com- 
merce Reports  of  January  3,  1917,  of  a  recent 
purchase  by  the  Canadian  Government  Rail- 
ways of  certain  heavy-duty  locomotives  for 
service  on  the  Intercolonial  Division  of  the 
system.  Ten  locomotives  of  the  "Santa  Fe" 
type,  to  be  delivered  by  the  Montreal  Loco- 
motive Works,  were  referred  to.  It  is  now 
announced  that  there  are  thirty  of  these  loco- 
motives either  on  order  or  recently  delivered, 
some  of  which  have  been  constructed  in  the 
United  States  under  arrangement  with  the 
Montreal  builders  to  whom  the  contract  was 
originally  let.  

Investors  simpl>  marked  time  last  week, 
standing  aside  to  see  what  war  financing  is  to 
be  done  by  our  government  and  what  effect 
that  financing  will  have  on  the  bond  market 
in  general.  There  was  the  usual  amount  of 
buying  by  trustees  and  estates  looking  for 
certain  kinds  of  bonds,  not  caring  whether 
the  price,  say,  for  some  prior  lien  4  per  cent. 


Oil  shares  led  the  trading  in  the  listed 
stock  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange  in  March,  with  General 
Petroleum  common  making  the  best  showing. 
Sales  of  oil  stocks  during  the  month  made  a 
new  record  on  transfers  of  42,233  shares,  with 
General  Petroleum  common  furnishing  much 
of  the  activity,  sales  of  16,116  being  recorded. 
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Robert  McM,  Hunt,  formerly  of  the  bond 
department  of  the  Anglo  London  and  Paris 
Bank,  and  son  of  Charles  F.  Hunt,  vice-presi- 
dent of  that  institution,  has  become  affiliated 
with  Campbell,  Heath  &  Co.,  commercial  note 
brokers,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  manager. 
Hunt,  who  has  been  with  the  Anglo  for  sev- 
eral years,  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintanceship  in 
banking  and  business  circles  throughout  the 
Western  States.        

The  local  branch  of  the  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Company  of  Chicago,  which,  with  its 
associates,  is  offering  the  Pere  Marquette  $6,- 
000,000  fives,  reported  hall  the  issue  sold 
Tuesday  noon.  The  new  securities,  which  are 
put  out  under  the  reorganization  plan  of  the 
company,  will  be  ready  some  time  in  April 
and  will  be  exchanged  for  those  of  the  old 
companies.  

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  As- 
sociated Oil  Company,  made  public  Saturday, 
business  earnings  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916,  after  deducting  operating  ex- 
penses, maintenance,  transportation,  and  the 
like,  aggregated  the  huge  total  of  $6,547,- 
915.68.  After  deducting  taxes,  interest  on  the 
company's  bonded  debt,  and  other  special 
items  of  expenditure,  aggregating  $912,698,  a 
balance  remained  of  $5,635,216.70.  From  this 
sum  the  management,  in  pursuance  of  its  plans 
of  strict  conservatism,  deducted  for  deprecia- 
tion during  the  year  $2,359,106.85,  and  also 
reserved  the  sum  of  $77,720.64  for  the 
amortization  of  the  discount  on  its  bonds  sold. 
The  balance  remaining  for  dividends  and 
other  purposes  aggregated  $3,198,389.21,  or 
just  about  the  gross  earnings  in  the  old  days 
before  the  war.         

Clearings  of  the  San  Francisco  banks  in 
March  amounted  to  $368,404,901.48,  as  com- 
pared with  $269,936,168.37  in  March,  1916. 
Last  week's  clearings  were  $73,485,497.11,  as 
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Chapman  De  Wolfe,  one  oi  the  best-known 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and 
Bond  Exchange,  has  rented  one  of  the  vacant 
stores  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Clunie 
Building,  on  Montgomery"  Street  near  the  cor- 
ner of  California,  and  will  establish  a  stock 
and  bond  business  about  the  latter  part  of 
April.  

While  other  metals  have  registered  "start- 
ling advances"  in  price  since  the  war  began, 
copper,  says  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "still 
holds  the  centre  of  the  stage."  Production 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war,  and 
yet  high  prices  continue  to  prevail.  Late  in 
November  copper  was  selling  for  35J-2  cents 
per  pound,  an  extremely  high  price,  but  with- 
in the  present  year  the  price  has  reached  37 
cents.  Not  since  1872,  when  the  price 
reached  44  cents,  has  copper  sold  so  high  as 
it  has  this  year.       

Despite  Germany's  ruthless  submarine  cam- 
paign that  went  into  effect  last  month,  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  during  Feb- 
ruary exceeded  by  many  millions  those  of 
the  like  period  of  1916.  Exports  last  month 
totaled  $467,683,406  against  $401,783,974  in 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Imports 
were  $199,479,996  against  $193,935,117  a  year 
ago.  For  the  eight  months  ending  with  Feb- 
ruary exports  were  almost  double  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  the  year  previous, 
the  figures  being  $4,083,555,190  against  $2,- 
584,682,526  for  the  previous  corresponding 
period.  

L.  F.  Loree  has  issued  his  report  of  Amer- 
ican railroad  securities  held  abroad  as  of 
January  31,  1917,  showing  securities  of  Amer- 
ican railroads  owned  abroad  of  a  par  value 
of  $1,185,811,486,  with  a  market  value  of 
$924,542,646.  In  the  two  years  between  Jan- 
uary 31,  1915,  and  Januarj  31,  1*'17.  there 
have  been  returned  to  the  American  markets 
securities  of  a  par  value  of  $1,518,519,878,  or 
56.15  per  cent,  of  the  $2,704,402,364  held 
abroad  January  31,  1915.  During  the  period 
August    1,    1916,    to    January    31,    1917,    there  | 


railroad  issue,  happened  to  be  93  Yz  or  94. 
But,  in  view  of  the  expected  heavy  govern- 
ment financing,  large  insurance  companies, 
banks,  and  trust  companies  are  holding  to 
their  idle  cash.  From  the  viewpoint  of  most 
bankers,  the  deadlock  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  of  investment  bonds  is  likely  to 
continue  until  a  definite  offer  of  new  securi- 
ties has  been  made  by  Washington.  In  the 
stock  market  there  were  three  million-share 
days  after  the  Adamson  law  decision  was 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then 
the  stock  market,  too,  began  to  slow  down, 
waiting  on  Washington. 


Purchase  of  $60,000,000  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  general  mortgage  A]/2  per 
cent,  bonds,  maturing  June  1,  1965,  has  been 
announced  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  The  bonds 
will  be  offered  for  public  subscription  at  a 
price  yet  to  be  determined.  These  bonds  are 
part  of  a  "blanket  mortgage,"  authorized  sev- 
eral years  ago,  of  which  $65,000,000  were  sold 
in  May.  

Byron  A.  Pearce  and  the  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  have  filed  with  the  rail- 
road commission  an  agreement  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  trust  for  250,000  shares  of 
common  capital  stock  of  the  Tidewater  South- 
ern Railway  Company.  On  January  9th  the 
commission  ordered  the  250.000  shares  cre- 
ated into  a  special  trust,  the  stock  to  be 
withheld   from   sale   for  five   years. 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Six  Important  Books 

Montaville  Flowers—"  The  Japanese  Con- 
quest  of  American  Opinion  " ?'  •*> 

John  Muir— "A  Thousand-Mile  Walk  to  the 
Gulf" 2M 

Hariot,  Lady  Dufferin— "  My  Russian  and 
Turkish  Journals  " 3.50 

Havelock  Ellis—"  Essays  in  War  Time  " 1.50 

Baron  Spiegel  von  und  zu  Peckelsheim— 
'"  The  Adventures  of  the  U-202" 1.00 

John  Masefield— "  Lost  Endeavour  " 1.50 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

John  Muir's  Trip. 

In  1867  John  Muir  undertook  a  tramp  from 
Indiana  to  Florida,  thence  he  made  a  trip  to 
Cuba,  and  finally  to  California.  He  kept  a 
diary  and  he  must  have  had  some  intention  to 
publish  it,  for  it  was  typewritten  and  partly 
revised.  The  present  volume  has  been  pre- 
pared by  William  Frederic  Bade  from  the 
diary  and  its  typewritten  and  revised  copy, 
and  it  has  been  done  in  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory way. 

The  trip  was  mainly  botanical,  but  Muir's 
interests  were  so  wide,  indeed  universal,  that 
there  are  no  very  visible  boundaries.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  he  bad  no  money  and  lived 
on  the  country,  a  living  sometimes  sparse  and 
sometimes  plentiful.  An  old  Tennessee  farmer 
gave  him  the  startling  news  that  "three  king- 
doms, England,  Ireland,  and  Russia,  have  de- 
clared war  agin  the  United  States.  Oh,  it's 
terrible,  terrible,  this  big  war  comin'  so  quick 
after  our  own  big  fight.  Well,  it  can't  be 
helped,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  Amerricay 
forever,  but  I'd  a  heap  rather  they  didn't 
fight."  Muir's  interest  in  plants  excited  a 
good  deal  of  surprise  and  derision,  but  he 
effectually  floored  one  critic  by  reminding  him 
that  Christ  had  said,  "Consider  the  lilies,"  and 
that  Solomon  had  shown  a  concern  for  "the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall."  He 
found  an  extraordinarily  primitive  people  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  but  even  they 
would  speak  of  the  "old-fashioned,  unen- 
lightened times."  Sometimes  these  people 
would  be  actually  dangerous,  and  he  was 
warned  that  murders  were  committed  for  four 
or  five  dollars  or  even  less. 

Even  though  we  put  the  botany  wholly  to 
one  side  the  book  remains  a  most  entertaining 
and  attractive  one,  on  no  account  to  be  missed 
by  those  who  care  to  trace  the  whole  life  story 
of  a  man  who  will  be  remembered  alike  for 
his  charm  and  for  his  great  intellectual 
values. 

A  Thousand-Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf.  By 
John  Muir.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$2.50  net. 

The  Japanese  Invasion. 

The  day  may  come  when  a  great  many 
writers  on  the  Asiatic  problem  may  be  able 
to  say,  "I  told  you  so."  Innumerable  books 
have  been  given  us  on  Japanese  immigration, 
and  doubtless  they  have  served  a  purpose  in 
the  supply  of  concrete  facts,  statistics,  and 
the  salient  events  of  history.  But  there  are 
few  writers  who  seem  to  appreciate  the  por- 
tent of  the  present  stirring  of  the  Oriental 
heart,  a  portent  that  will  go  on  unaffected  by 
laws,  restrictions,  or  agreements,  and  that 
must  reach  some  kind  of  a  destination  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Dr.  Steiner  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
recognition  of  those  unseen  mental  forces  of 
nationalism    that    are    gradually    producing    a 
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situation  fraught  with  danger.  He  does  not 
suggest  that  America  should  modify  her  posi- 
tion to  any  material  extent,  but  he  does  sug- 
gest that  she  recognize  the  quality  and  temper 
of  the  national  force  with  which  she  is  deal- 
ing. His  book  is  profoundly  suggestive,  one 
of  the  best  that  have  appeared. 

The  Japanese  Invasion.  By  Jesse  Frederick 
Steiner,  Ph.  D.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.25.  

Government  Railroad  Partnership. 

Mr.  Mark  Wymond,  already  well  known  as 
a  railroad  expert,  now  gives  us  a  valuable 
analysis  of  the  conflict  between  individualism 
in  government,  which  would  leave  all  things 
to  the  initiative  of  individuals,  and  paternal- 
ism, which  would  do  everything  for  the  public 
that  it  is  possible  to  do.  But  individualism 
can  not  be  applied  in  its  entirety  to  any  in- 
stitution such  as  railroads,  upon  which  the 
general  well-being  so  vitally  depends.  Some 
middle  course  must  therefore  be  found,  al- 
though it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any 
general  departure  from  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidualism that  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of 
American  governmental  ideas. 

Mr.  Wymond's  treatment  is  admirable  in 
tone  and  temper.  He  surveys  the  whole  prob- 
lem tersely  and  impartially,  his  citations  are 
well  chosen,  and  he  avoids  an  excess  of  sta- 
tistics and  tabulations.  His  book  is  one  con- 
fidently to  be  recommended. 

Government  Partnerships  in  Railroads.  By 
Mark  Wymond.  Chicago,  Rand-McNally  Build- 
ing: Wymond  &  Clark. 


The  Judgment  of  the  Orient. 

In  this  little  book  we  have  the  judgments 
of  a  Chinaman  on  the  European  war  and  on 
the  relative  guilt  of  the  belligerent  nations. 
The  author  does  not  attempt  an  examination 
of  the  political  situation  nor  base  his  ver- 
dicts on  an  analysis  of  state  papers.  He  goes 
far  deeper  than  these  in  his  effort  to  look 
straight  upon  national  character  and  upon  its 
inevitable  results  upon  European  amities. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  little 
essay  is  the  attempt  to  find  a  national  soul 
sex,  an  attempt,  it  may  be  said,  that  is  by  no 
means  a  failure. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Orient.  By  Kung  Yuan 
Ku-sub.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  60 
cents. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  New  York  Tribune  says:  "Of  all  the 
volumes  that  have  been  written,  whether  great 
or  small,  there  is  none  that  more  terribly  sets 
forth  in  all  their  native  horror  the  lies,  the 
murders,  the  ravishings,  and  all  the  hideous 
orgies  of  Kultur  than  'False  Witness,'  by  Jo- 
hannes Joergensen  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany), pubished  abroad  under  the  title  of 
'Klokke  Roland."  It  is  a  book  which  students 
of  the  war  can  scarcely  afford  to  miss  for 
its  authentic  setting  forth  of  the  Scandinavian 
view  with  which  we  have  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  acquainted." 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  one  of  those  satisfactory 
authors — from  the  publisher's  standpoint — 
whose  books,  fifteen  years  after  publication, 
are  more  popular  than  ever.  "The  Jungle 
Book"'  has  recently  gone  into  its  thirty-eighth 
edition,  the  "Second  Jungle  Book"  into  its 
twenty-fifth,  and  "Captains  Courageous"  into 
its  twenty-second.  "Captains  Courageous"  is 
Mr.  Kipling's  one  long  American  story,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  type 
that   he   will  write. 

"The  German  intelligence  system  is  at  once 
the  largest  and  most  incompetent  in  the 
world,"  says  S.  S.  McClure  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. Mr.  McClure  bases  his  opinion  on 
facts  secured  while  in  Europe,  collecting  ma- 
terial for  his  book.  "Obstacles  to  Peace,"  just 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
which  contains  the  results  of  interviews  with 
leaders   of  nearly  all  the  warring  nations. 

When  "Joan  of  Arc,"  probably  one  of 
Mark  Twain's  most  widely  read  books,  was 
published  some  years  ago  the  name  of  the 
author  was  not  revealed.  Indeed,  elaborate 
pains  were  taken  by  the  author  to  hide  his 
identity,  and  the  publishers,  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, were  bombarded  with  letters  asking  who 
had  written  the  remarkable  book.  Many 
writers,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted  the  state- 
ment tentatively  put  forward  that  the  book 
was  taken  from  the  chronicle  of  a  clerk  who 
lived  and  wrote  at  the  time  of  Joan's  tri- 
umph and  martyrdom.  In  "The  House  of 
Harper,"  which  reveals  many  hitherto  un- 
known facts  regarding  well-known  authors, 
the  reason  which  prompted  Mark  Twain  to 
keep  his  name  off  the  story  is  shown.  This 
is  particularly  interesting,  as  the  Harpers  are 
this  year  celebrating  their  centennial,  the 
house  having  been  founded  in  1817.  Mark 
Twain  was  deeply  serious  in  telling  the  story 
of  Joan.  "The  reason  for  withholding  his 
name  was  the  fact  that  -the  public  had  gen- 
erally formed  the  opinion  that  his  pseudonym 
stood  only  for  humorous  entertainment,  so 
that  a  historical  romance,  like  'Joan  of  Arc,' 
to  which  he  had  given  years  of  study  and  re- 
search, would  be  an  imposition  on  his  au- 
dience if  issued  over  his  usual  literary  signa- 
ture." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

St.  Ouen  in  Picardy. 
Gleam    of    English    orchards    dance 
Through    the   sunny    fields   of   France; 
Flowers    that   blow    at    Nedonchel 
Thrive    in    Gloucestershire    as    well; 
Children    sing    to    fleet   the    time 
What  they  deem  an  English  rhyme — 
"Kiss    me    quick;    apres    la    guerre 
Promenade   en  Angleterre." 

English    hearts   are   gladdened    when 
Out  of  children's   lips   again 
Comes  the  lilt  of  English  song 
When    their    absence    has  been    long; 
Children    running   through    the    street 
Beating  time  with  merry  feet — 
"Kiss  me   quick;    apres  la  guerre 
Promenade  en  Angleterre." 

But  to  hear  them  as  they  sing 
Brings    a    sudden    questioning: 
Here   the   children  play   and    roam — 
How's   my    little   one    at    home? 
In    St.    Ouen    the   simple   strain 
Takes  the  heart  with  hungry  pain— 
"Kiss  me  quick;   apres  la  guerre 
Promenade  en  Angleterre."  — Punch. 


Romance. 
As  I    came  down   the   Highgate   Hill, 
The  Highgate  Hill,  the  Highgate  Hill, 
As  I  came  down  the  Highgate  Hill, 

I    met    the    sun's   bravado. 
And   saw   below   me,    fold   on    fold, 
Gray  to   pearl    and   pearl   to  gold, 
London  like  a  land  of  old. 

The  land  of  El   Dorado. 

Oh,  Drake  he  was  a  sailor  bold. 
And  Frobisher,  Sir  Walter,  too, 
But  ne'er  they  saw  so  rich  a  realm 

As  this  that  lay  before  us; 
Methinks  they  strode  beside  me  still. 
Blood  of  my  blood  down  Highgate  Hill, 
Methinks  they  felt  the  self-same  thrill, 

And  sang  the   self-same   chorus. 

And  Keats  he  joined  us  half-way  down, 
Keats  the  chemist,    Keats  the  clerk,. 
Oh,  Keats  he  joined  us  half-way  down. 

And  laughed   our  lusty   laughter, 
And  hailed  with  us  the  far  lagoons, 
The  mystic  groves,  the  hid  doubloons, 
And  all  the  passionate,  splendid  noons, 

And  the   feasts  that  fall  thereafter. 

As  arm  in  arm  down  Highgate  Hill, 
Down  Highgate  Hill,  down  Highgate  Hill, 
As   arm  in   arm  down  Highgate   Hill, 

We    met    the   sun's  bravado. 
And  saw  before  us,  fold   on  fold. 
Gray  to   pearl   and    pearl   to   gold, 
London  like  a  land  of  old, 

The  land   of   El   Dorado. 
-H.   H.   Bashford,   in   "Songs   Out   of  School." 


A  Bread-and-Butter  Letter. 
There   is  a  willow  grows  beside  a  pool. 

Its    long    gray    branches    sweep    the    marble    rim 
And    from  those   waters  shadowy   and   cool 

The  stars  shine  large  and  dim. 

From  open   valleys  filled   with   little   lakes 

All  through   the   night  a   hundred   breezes  Mow. 

All   through   the  night   the  little  willow  makes 
A  whispering  soft  and  low. 

Here   in   the  dusty  street  there  are  no   trees 
To   whisper  and   the  sky  is  dark  and   gray. 

And  yet  I  see  the  stars,  I  feel  the  breeze 
So  far.  so  far  away. 

— Alice  Duer  Miller,   in    the  New  Republic- 


How  Weary  Is  Our  Heart  • 
Of    Kings    and    courts;    of   kingly,    courtly    ways 
In    which    the    life    of    man    is    bought    and    sold; 
How  weary  is  our  heart  these  many  days! 

Of  ceremonious  embassies  that  hold 

Parley    with    Hell    in    fine   and    silken    phrase, 

How  weary   is   our  heart  these  many  days! 

Of    wavering    counselors    neither   hot   nor   cold, 
Whom    from   His    mouth    God    speweth,   be   it   told 
How  weary  is  our  heart  these  many  days! 

Yea,    for    the    raveled    night    is    round    the    lands, 

And  sick  are  we  of  all  the  imperial  story. 

The  tramp   of   Power,    and   its  long  trail   of  pain; 

The  mighty   brows   in   meanest  arts  grown    hoary; 

The   mighty  hands. 

That   in    the   dear,   affronted    name   of   Peace 

Bind  down   a  people  to  be   racked  and  slain; 

The  emulous  armies   waxing  without   cease, 

All-puissant    all    in    vain; 

The   pacts   and   leagues  to   murder   by   delays, 

And    the   dumb   throngs  that   on   the   deaf  thrones 

gaze; 
The  common  loveless  lust  of  territory; 
The  lips  that  only  babble  of  their  mart; 
While    to    the    night    the    shrieking    hamlets   blaze; 
The  bought    allegiance,    and   the  purchased   praise, 
False  honor,   and  shameful  glory; 
Of   all   the   evil    whereof  this    is  part, 
How   weary   is  our   heart, 
How   weary    is    our   heart   these  many   days! 

— William  Watson. 
(Copyright    U.    S.    A.,    by    John    Lane    Company.) 


An  interesting  institution  in  Mesopotamia  is 
that  known  as  the  "Auqaf  department"  of  Basra, 
which  was  formerly  under  the  ministry  of 
Auqaf  at  Constantinople.  Part  of  its  income 
is  derived  from  the  possession  of  more  than 
250  date  gardens — many  of  them  large  and 
valuable — and  part  from  houses  and  shops, 
the  rent  of  which  brings  in  nearly  $5,000  a 
year.  Part  of  these  revenues  are  used  for 
the  payment  of  the  officials  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  mosques — imams,  muezzins,  etc. 
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afraid  to  think. 

Stimulating  articles  and  discussions  on 
current  literature  by  leading  writers;  author- 
itative book  reviews;  notes  for  librarians 
and  bibliophiles, 
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Trips  Around  San  Francisco. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  pub- 
lished an  admirable  little  handbook  intended 
for  visitors  to  San  Francisco  and  its  neigh- 
borhood who  wish  to  know  what  is  worth 
seeing  and  how  to  see  it.  An  examination 
of  this  comfortable  little  volume  shows  that 
nothing  is  missing.  The  city  proper  is  dealt 
with  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  eighteen  trips  within  a 
radius  of  about  thirty  miles  and  including 
such  importances  as  Mount  Tamalpais.  Mare 
Island,  and  Mount  Hamilton.  The  visitor 
need  do  no  more  than  ask  for  this  handy  little 
guide  before  he  begins  his  peregrinations  and 
he  will  be  charmed  by  its  comprehensive- 
ness as  well  as  by  the  skill  of  its  preparation. 


"  The  Greatest  War  Book 
Yet  Published" 

H.  G.  WELLS' 

NEW  BOOK 

Italy,  France  and 
Britain  at  War 

By   the  author  of    "Mr.   Britling" 

"  Intensely    vivid    and     vital." 
— JV.  Y.  Tribane. 

"The  brilliant  author  tells  his 
readers  precisely  what  for  two 
long  years  they  have  been  long- 
ing to  know." — Phila.  Ledger. 

"  Rarely  has  Mr.  Wells  sent  forth 
a  volume  more  brilliant,  keener 
in  its  thinking,  truer  in  its  per- 
ceptions." — N.  Y.  Times. 

"  This  vivid  book  —  if  holds  and  thrills  " 
Already  5th  Edition  —  $1.50 


The    story    that    has    touched   the  heart 
and  mind  of  America — 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  Great  War  Novel 

MR.  BRITLING 
SEES  IT  THROUGH 

"A  great  war   epic,   infinitely    moving 
and  potent.''  Now  22nd  Edition— $1.60 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO..  64  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

Of  all  the  plans  put  forward  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  enduring  world  peace  after  the 
present  war,  none  has  more  sane  and  distin- 
guished sponsors  than  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.  Ex-President  Taft  has  taken  the  lead 
in  its  formation  and  is  giving  to  its  support 
his  best  efforts.  President  Wilson  has  been 
persuaded  to  favor  it  and  has  indicated  his 
support  in  more  than  one  public  announce- 
ment. It  is  timely,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Robert 
Goldsmith  has  written  with  more  or  less  de 
tail  of  the  proposal  and  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Goldsmith's  book  is,  however,  far  from 
satisfactory.  There  is  too  much  generaliza- 
tion and  reasoning  from  analogy — too  many 
assumptions  that  should  have  been  more  in- 
cisively analyzed.  If  he  would,  for  example, 
study  more  carefully  the  nature  of  national- 
ism he  would  understand  that  national  rival- 
ries are  not  likely  to  become  less  and  that 
plans  for  world  organization  based  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  growing  internationalism  are 
Utopian  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  facts 
of  history.  The  wonderful  opportunities  for 
political  intrigue  on  the  part  of  clever  and 
egoistic  nations  in  the  handling  of  a  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  opportunities  that  open  up 
possibilities  for  almost  unlimited  tyranny, 
seem  to  have  escaped  his  attention  altogether. 
The  fact  is  that  political  institutions  must 
grow  and  evolve  naturally.  Artificial  struc- 
tures, however  well  planned,  always  have  a 
weak  spot.  Mr.  Goldsmith  should  by  all 
means  read  Professor  Philip  Marshall  Brown's 
"International  Realities"  as  a  corrective. 

President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  has  written 
a  special  introduction  which,  although  some- 
what non-committal  as  to  the  book  itself,  is  a 
fine  statement  of  the  ideals  of  the  league. 

A  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  By  Robert  Gold- 
smith. New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company ; 
$1.50. 


The  Wave. 
Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood  has  written  so 
many  stories  of  the  occult  and  the  mysterious 
that  we  are  well  prepared  for  the  nature  of 
his  latest  novel.  As  was  the  case  with  Julius 
Le  Yallon  we  have  three  people,  two  men  and 
a  woman,  who  were  associated  in  some  pre- 
vious life  and  who  are  now  drawn  once  more 
together  by  the  rapport  that  was  then  estab- 
lished. Mr.  Blackwood  seems  to  have  a 
moral  purpose  behind  his  fiction,  an  effort  to 
explain  fate  and  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
certain  retributive  law  which  seeks  for  com- 
pensation behind  the  vicissitudes  of  life  that 
we  usually  attribute  to  chance. 

The    Wave.      By    Algernon    Blackwood.      New 
York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 


U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  days  should  give 
an  enhanced  value  and  interest  to  a  book  that 
seems  to  contain  all  the  information  about 
the  making  of  an  American  navy  officer  that 
the  average  citizen  will  wish  to  possess.  The 
recitations,  drills,  practice  cruises,  physical 
training,  medical  care,  athletics,  recreations, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  academy  are  described 
by  one  who  has  had  a  long  and  responsible 
connection  with  the  institution.     A  brief  his- 
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torical  sketch  of  the  school  precedes  the  ac- 
count of  its  present  status,  and  appendices  of 
especial  value  to  the  prospective  candidate  for 
admission  bring  the  book  to  a  close. 

Life  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.     By  Ralph 
Earle.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Macmillan  Company  have  published  a 
delightful  book  for  girls  under  the  title  of 
"Isabel  Carlton's  Year,"  by  Margaret  Ashmun, 
($1.25).  Everything  in  the  life  of  a  girl  is 
described  with  delightful  energy,  including 
parties,  picnics,  friendships,  sacrifices,  and 
triumphs.  Really  good  books  for  girls  are 
rare,  but  this  is  one  of  them. 

Plays  to  be  read  seem  to  be  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular  for  some  strange  reason. 
Mrs.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  has  lately  added  to 
the  number,  with  a  play  in  four  acts  entitled 
"The  Woman  Who  Wouldn't."  The  scene  is 
a  mining  town  and  we  witness  the  struggle 
for  existence  of  the  typical  miner's  family. 
It  is  a  bold  and  strong  picture.  The  pub- 
lishers are  G-  P.  Putnam's  Sons  and  the  price 
is  $1.25. 

In  this  volume,  "Agriculture  After  the 
War,"  the  author,  A.  D.  Hall,  F.  R.  S..  dis- 
cusses the  condition  of  British  agriculture 
after  the  war  from  the  national  standpoint. 
A  policy  is  outlined  both  to  provide  imme- 
diate employment  and  eventually  to  secure 
such  a  production  of  food  as  will  render  the 
country  secure  in  time  of  war.  The  volume 
is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.25. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  for  Mexico  that 
it  should  call  forth  so  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive a  volume  on  health  conditions  as  "Hygiene 
in  Mexico,"  by  Alberto  J.  Pant",  C.  E.,  that  has 
just  been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
in  an  English  translation  by  Ernest  L.  de 
Gogorza.  The  study  was  undertaken  by  the 
author  at  the  request  of  Carranza,  and  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  beneficent  results  on  what 
may  be  called  the  hygienic  anarchy  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  southern  republic.  The  price 
is  $1.50. 


According  to  researches  which  have  been 
made  by  a  French  professor,  it  would  appear 
that  submarines  have  almost  as  hoary'  a  past 
as  aeroplanes,  which,  as  is  well  known,  in- 
volved ideas  which  are  centuries  old.  It  ap- 
pears that  submarines  were  built  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  origin  of  the  invention  is  older  still. 
Aristotle  tells  how  Alexander  the  Great  made 
use  of  submarines  during  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
more  than  300  years  before  Christ.  A  Dutch- 
man named  Cornelius  Van  Drebel  astounded 
London  in  1620  with  a  submarine  that  held 
twelve  oarsmen  and  some  passengers,  among 
whom  was  King  James  I.  Previous  to  this, 
in  1534,  a  monk  suggested  the  idea  that  a  ship 
be  constructed  of  metal,  so  as  to  be  water- 
tight and  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  water. 
A  submarine  was  constructed  according  to  the 
monk's  idea,  and  was  shown  to  be  practicable 
to  a  certain  degree.  In  1537  a  ship  with 
twenty  cannon,  eighty  sailors,  and  many  bags 
of  money  on  board  blew  up  and  sank  in  the 
port  of  Dieppe.  Three  years  later  a  French- 
man, Jean  Barrie,  called  Pradine,  built,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  monk's  ideas,  a  submarine 
with  which  he  promised  to  rescue  the  bags  of 
gold  and  silver  from  the  wreck,  and  possibly 
some  pieces  of  artillery-  The  great  Pascal, 
then  a  little  boy,  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
experiments  of  Pradine,  which  were  carried 
on   till   1650  with  ultimate  success. 


In  the  new  text  books  for  Japanese  primary 
schools  in  Hawaii  more  chapters  are  devoted 
to  Japanese  than  to  American  subjects. 
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Glad     of     Earth.     By     Clement      Wood.     New 
York:   Laurence  J.  Gomme;    §1- 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Autumn.     By    Muriat    Hine.     New    York:    John 
Lane   Company;   $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Edith  Bon  ham.     By  Mary  Hallock  Foote.    Eos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Plunder.     By    Arthur    Somers    Roche.     Indian- 
apolis:  Bobbs-Merrill   Company;   $1.35. 
A  novel. 

The    Chosen    People.     By    Sidney    L.    Nyburg. 
Philadelphia:   J.    B.   Lippincott   Company;   $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Modern  Piano  Pieces  the  Whole  World 
Plays.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Over  seventy  compositions  by  the  most  distin- 
guished modern  composers. 

Merlin.     By    Edwin   Arlington    Robinson.     New 
York:    The  Macmillan   Company;  $1.25. 
A  poem. 

Mount  Rainier.     Edited  by  Edmond  S.  Meany. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50. 
A  record  of  explorations. 

Germany  in  Defeat.  By  Count  Charles  de 
Souza.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  strategic  history  of  the  war.  Third  phase. 
With    twenty-six   maps   and   plans. 

Great  Britain's  Part.  Bv  Paul  D.  Cravath. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1. 

An  answer  to  the  question,  "What  has  England 
Done?" 

The  Spiritual  Ascent  of  Man.  By  W.  Tudor 
Jones,  D.  Phi!.  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50. 

Dealing  with  scientific,  philosophical,  and  re- 
ligious questions  of  the  day. 

The  Magpie's  Nest.     By  Isabel  Paterson.     New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

^  The    Aristocrat.     By    Louis    N.    Parker.     New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1. 
A  play  in  three  acts. 

Leonard  Wood.     By  Isaac   F.    Marcosson.     New 
^ork:   John   Lane   Company;   75   cents. 
A  sketch, 

A  Popular  Life  of  Martin  Luther.  By  Elsie 
Singmaster.  Boston:  Houghton  Miffiin  Company; 
$1  net. 

Biography. 

Obstacles  to  Peace.  By  Samuel  S.  McClure 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2. 

A  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  war  diplomacy. 

The  Diplomat.     By  Guy  Flaming.     New  York 
Longmans  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The     Cause.     By     Laurence      Binyon.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1. 
Poems  of  the  war. 

The  War  of  Democracy.  New  York:  Double- 
day  Page  &  Co.;  $2. 

Authoritative  statements  of  the  aims  of  the 
Allies    by    Earl    Grey,    Professor    Gilbert    Murray, 


New  Books  Received. 

Angele.  By  Edmond  Tarbe.  Translated  by 
H.  W.  Bartol.  Philadelphia:  J.  P.  Lippincott 
Company;   $1.25. 

A  French  novel. 

Lord  William  Beresford,  V.  C.  By  Mrs.  Stu- 
art Menzies.     New  York:  Brentano's. 

Some  memoirs  of  a  famous  sportsman  soldier  and 
wit.  With  appreciations  by  the  Earl  of  Cromer 
and    Admiral    Lord    Beresford. 

The    Road  to    Understanding.     By    Eleanor   H. 
Porter.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

The  Development  of  China.  By  Kenneth  Scott 
Latourette.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.75. 

A  timely  history  with  chapters  of  the  modern 
transformation  of  China  and  her  present-day  prob- 
lems. 

Training  for  a  Life  Insurance  Agent.  By 
Warren  M.  Horner.  Philadelphia:  J.  P.  Lippin- 
cott Company;  $1.25  net. 

The  essence  of  business-getting  success. 

Lost  Endeavor.     By  John  Masefield.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 
A  novel  of  the  sea. 

What  Happened  to  Me.  By  La  Salle  Corbell 
Pickett  (Mrs.  General  George  E.  Pickett).  New 
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Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  em- 
ulation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  Argonaut,  published 
weekly  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,   for  April    1,   1917. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco— ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Wm.  J.  Milliken,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Argonaut  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,   to  wit: 

1.     That    the    names   and    addresses    of    the   pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 
Publisher,  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company... 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor,  Alfred  Holman  — 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Business  Manager,  Wm.  J.  MUliken 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2."  That  the  owners  are:  The  Argonaut  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Alfred  Holman  owns  all  the 
stock  of  the  corporation. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)     None. 

Wm.    J.    Milliken. 
(Signature  of  Business  Manager.) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day 
of  March,    1917. 

(Seal)  John  E.   Ma:  t -:  ■ 

Notarv  Public  in  and  for  the  City 
San  Francisco,  State  of  Califomi 
(My  commission  expires  Januar- 
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THE   MAUDE  FAY  RECITAL. 


Much  curiosity  has  been  expressed,  even  by 
people  who  do  not  usually  attend  concerts,  as 
to  Miss  Maude  Fay's  standing  as  a  singer ; 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  many  bonds  of  family 
and  friendship  which  unite  the  lady  to  San 
Francisco.  Her  previous  visit  here,  the  cor- 
dial reception  extended  her  by  the  large 
audience  on  the  occasion  of  her  serving  as  a 
soloist  at  one  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony concerts  during  the  season  of  1916, 
and  the  numerous  notices  of  her  movements 
in  the  press  have  combined  to  make  many 
who  have  not  heard  Miss  Fay  sing  wonder 
if  we  have  not  cause  for  local  pride  in  having 
had  another  operatic  prima  donna  of  first  mag- 
nitude developed  from  the  ranks  of  San 
Francisco's   daughters. 

Engagements  in  Europe  count,  and  we  are 
assured  that  Miss  Fay  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated as  an  opera  singer  at  a  number  of 
the  musical  centres  in  Germany. 

A  good-sized  audience,  therefore,  assembled 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  April  1st  and 
listened  with  considerable  interest,  and  many 
indications  of  pleasure,  to  Miss  Fay's  vocal 
recital.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  some 
of  the  enthusiasm  was  due  to  Miss  Fay's 
personal  charm  and  popularity.  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  noticeably  personal  note  in  some 
of  the  applause.  Her  personal  popularity  it 
is  easy  to  understand  even  in  some  degree 
by  those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with 
her.  The  singer  is  an  attractive,  wholesome, 
generously-moulded,  very  good-looking  woman, 
but  one  can  read  in  her  pleasant,  frank, 
sousie  American  countenance  the  absence  of 
the  genuine  operatic  temperament.  In  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  singers  it  is 
depth,  in  the  Latins  magnetic  fervor  of  senti- 
ment. Miss  Fay  has  neither.  Temperament 
she  has,  of  a  sort.  But  it  is  the  frank,  forth- 
putting,  unsubtle,  unromantic  American  ex- 
pansiveness  and  vitality.  Her  audiences  like 
her  and  wish  her  well.  As  to  her  voice,  it  is 
a  big  but  not  full-bodied  organ,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  hollowness  to  its  core.  It  seems  to 
have  gained  volume  since  we  heard  her  be- 
fore, and  responded  more  surely  and  gen- 
erously to  the  demands  she  made  upon  it 

Her  recital  included  fifteen  offerings,  which 
were  sung  in  French,  German,  and  English, 
the  most  familiar  numbers  being  the  jewel 
aria  from  'Taust,"  "Voi  che  sapete"  from 
"Figaro,"  and  "Kathleen  Mavourneen." 
Brahms,  Handel,  Richard  Strauss,  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Spohr,  and  three  or  four  others  were 
among  the  composers  represented  on  the  pro- 
gramme, the  selection  showing  taste  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Miss  Fay's  vocalization  has  been  so  much 
heralded  that,  as  I  have  hinted,  she  does  not 
quite  meet  expectations.  Although  her  selec- 
tions were  characterized  by  loveliness  of  sen- 
timent the  deepest  soul  of  music  does  not 
dwell  in  her  voice.  It  rarely  does  in  a  voice 
with  a  hollow  centre.  But  the  singer  strives 
to  make  conscientiousness  atone  for  the  lack. 
For  she  is  aware  of  it  I  feel  sure.  Doubt- 
less her  teachers  have  told  her  of  it  many 
times.  As  a  result  we  can  too  plainly  ob- 
serve the  mechanics  of  her  art,  although  she 
is  not  a  really  brilliant  singer  technically,  her 
voice  not  being  under  very  good  control.  It 
tends  too  much  toward  area  and  too  little 
toward  firmness  of  tone,  and  gives  an  effect  of 
being  too  unwieldily  employed  for  brilliancy 
of  colorature.  When  she  sings  legato  she 
loses  clearness,  and  the  tonal  quality  becomes 
uneven.  In  fact,  while  much  of  the  singer's 
vocalization  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  °  ear 
occasionally  records  with  pleasure  passages 
in  which  the  sentiment  is  very  agreeably 
conveyed,  she  gives  us  no  really  exquisite 
moments.  She  can  afford  much  pleasure  but 
not  deep  delight. 

Miss  Fay  looked  handsome  in  a  costume  of 
gold  lace.  She  carried  a  bunch  of  orchid* 
which  she  relied  upon  to  help  her  in  keeping 
her  arms  from  moving  operatically.  I  do  not 
know  why  she  disciplined  them  so  strictly 
but  discipline  them  she  did,  and  her  hands 
remained  conventionally  clasped.  She  re- 
minds me,  by  the  way— in  the  matter  of  tem- 
penment,  I  mean— of  Blanche  Bates.  Neither 
has  really  the  soul  of  an  artist,  yet  both  are 
t'K  )le.  popular,  and  successful.  You  can  see 
ss  stamped  in  the  cut  of  Miss  Fay's  fea- 
-  .   particularly   in   the   line   of   hei    chin. 

it  with  both  of  these  professionals  part  of 


the  success  won  is  due  to  hard  work  and  en- 
ergy- of  temperament,  and  part  to  American 
hustle.      Neither  has   the  sacred  fire. 


"20,000  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE  SEA." 

Time  for  the  picture  play  at  the  Cort ! 
Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  fill  the 
back  rows,  so  often  left  vacant  when  actual 
players  walk  the  stage.  Well,  they  did.  The 
theatre  was  cram,  jam  full  on  Sunday  night. 
For  we've  all  read  in  the  magazines  about 
the  Williamson  brothers'  invention,  and  how 
the  photographer  took  his  camera  downstairs 
in  their  wonderful  contraption,  down,  down, 
almost  to  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  And  where 
this  invention  stopped  another  came  in.  We 
saw  the  divers  in  their  unwieldy  armor  walk- 
ing past  thickets  and  groves  of  submarine 
fauna.  This  twilight  land,  with  its  shim- 
mering and  swaying  medium  of  water,  was 
seen  teeming  with  marine  life.  There  were 
fishes  so  rim*  that  they  suggested  butterflies 
as  they  seemed  to  fly  through  the  branches 
and  sprays  of  submarine  growth.  There  were 
cruel  sharks  that  the  divers  shot  at  with  guns 
worked  with  compressea  air.  We  saw  a  thrill- 
ing picture  of  a  negro  pearl  diver  caught  in 
the  serpentine  tentancles  of  a  giant  octopus. 
The  poor  wretch  struggled  frantically,  and  we 
saw  the  victory  of  men  over  the  evil  mon- 
ster. A  hatchet  severed  the  writhing  tentancle 
and  the  wounded  monster  left  the  battlefield 
in  defeat.  I  am  puzzled  to  know  how  they 
achieved  such  effects,  for  it  seems  clear  that 
the  native  diver  was  in  imminent  peril  of  a 
terrible  death.  However,  he  probably  took 
the  risk  for  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

There  are  many  pictures  of  the  fabulous 
Nautilus,  the  submarine  which  Jules  Verne 
had  the  prophetic  imagination  to  evoke  so 
many  years  before  this  twentieth -century  ter- 
ror of  the  main  took  actual  shape.  We  see 
it  inside  and  out.  I  suppose — however,  being 
uninformed  on  these  matters,  I  will  not  ven- 
ture on  rash  suppositions  which  may  possibly 
arouse  the  amusement  of  the  superior  male, 
who  knows  a  lot  about  matters  entirely  out 
of  his  province,  but  in  the  line  of  his  interest, 
which  the  female  mind  somehow  will  not,  can 
not,  grasp.  But,  at  all  events,  there  are 
numerous  views  of  a  submarine  craft,  shaped 
very  much  like  its  own  torpedoes,  which 
glides  familiarly  among  the  sharks,  and  in 
spite  of  its  small  compass,  has  quite  a  popula- 
tion on  board.  For  its  mysterious  captain,  in 
spite  of  his  misanthropy,  performs  rescues 
galore,  and  we  become  quite  accustomed  to 
seeing  remarkable  pictures  of  swimmers  ap- 
parently far  out  at  sea,  or  deep  down  in  the 
ocean  depths,  swimming  for  their  lives  and 
being  rescued  by  the  accommodating  crew  of 
the  Nautilus. 

The  story,  of  course,  has  the  usual  melo- 
dramatic features,  borrowed,  no  doubt,  in  the 
main  from  the  famous  Verne  novel.  I  could 
cheerfully  live  the  rest  of  my  life  without  ever 
again  following  the  fortunes  of  a  movie  hero, 
but  the  story  is  really  selected  as  a  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  a  series  of  really  remarkable 
under-water  pictures;  pictures  which  will  in- 
terest and  excite  people  of  both  sexes  and 
nearly  all  ages. 


THE  PLAYER'S  CLUB. 

This  seems  to  be  the  day  of  the  little  the- 
atre. The  diverse  tastes  of  the  public  are 
responsible  for  this  very  desirable  state  of 
things,  which  has  caused  the  appearance  of 
little  theatres  in  all  drama-loving  communi- 
ties. Ours  has  been  rather  long  in  coming. 
As  with  the  generality  of  them,  it  has  been 
established  here  by  a  group  of  so-called  ama- 
teurs, who,  however,  have  been  working  so 
long  together  under  expert  tutelage  that  they 
may  really  be  regarded  as  semi-professionals'. 

The  Players'  Club,  having  now  provided  it- 
self with  a  tiny  theatre  of  its  own,  mav  be 
said  to  have  found  itself.  At  anv  rate  it  has 
been  found  by  a  new  public,  which  rallies  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  fill  the  little  auditorium 
nightly  and  furnish  sympathetic  and  apprecia- 
tive witnesses  as  well  as  financial  support  to 
the  extremely  creditable  work  of  the  players. 

Of  course  in  an  organization  of  this  kind 
members  have  to  tax  themselves  to  a  more  or 
less  considerable  extent ;  for  public  patronage, 
being  restricted  to  the  size  of  the  auditorium! 
is  necessarily  smalL  But  when  an  associa- 
tion of  amateurs  is  willing  to  undertake  the 
work  and  responsibility  of  bringing  out  a  new 
programme  for  one  week— and  sometimes  two, 
when  their  little  public  demands  it— in  every 
month,  there  is  ample  proof  that  there  are 
stores  of  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  ability 
seething  behind  those  velvet  curtains. 

Last  week  and  this  the  Players'  Club  has 
been  giving  a  programme  consisting  of  four 
one-act  plays,  including  "Neighbors,"  a  rural 
comedy  by  Zona  Gale:  "Suicide,"  a  drawing- 
room  comedy,  by  Ford  Tarpley;  "The  Pierrot 
of  the  Minute,"  a  poetical  fantasy,  by  Ernest 
Dowson,  and  "Matsuo."  the  very'  impressive 
drama  adapted  from  the  Japanese  of  Takeda 
Izumo,  which  we  have  been  hearing  of  from 
the  East. 

About  thirty  players  out  of  the  active  mem- 


bership of  sixty  are  thus  represented — count- 
ing in  the  alternates — in  the  week's  pro- 
gramme, which  gives  an  idea  of  what  scope  is 
possible  for  the  energetic,  ambitious,  and 
talented  members  of  the  club.  Of  these  there 
are  a  goodly  proportion,  for  all  four  of  the 
plays  were  afforded  intelligent  and  very  in- 
teresting representation.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  the  ranks  of  the  future  players  of  the  Amer- 
ican stage  would  be  appreciably  augmented 
from  the  membership  of  these  little  theatres, 
which,  while  it  is  made  up  largely,  no  doubt, 
of  people  whose  ambition  does  not  extend  to 
a  professional  career,  still  always  is  sure  to 
include  some  who  are  born  for  the  stage.  Of 
such,  I  should  say,  is  William  S-  Rainey,  who 
shone  like  a  professional  in  the  impressive 
role  of  Matsuo,  a  vassal  whose  loyalty  to  his 
liege  lord  was  of  the  finest  fibre  of  self-sacri- 
fice. The  players  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  tragedy  with  such  completeness,  the  Jap- 
anese atmosphere,  which  has  been  made  pos- 
sible through  the  assistance  offered  nightly  by 
Sigetaka  Naganuma,  was  so  admirably  sus- 
tained, and  the  exaltation  of  mood  engendered 
by  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  motive  so  ex- 
treme that  the  audience  offered  to  the  players 
that  most  convincing  testimony  of  their  ap- 
preciation— silence  and  immobility,  unbroken 
by  whisper  or  motion.  To  this  effect  it  should 
be  added  that  Mr.  George  W.  Rydee  notably 
contributed  by  his  able  assumption  of  the  role 
of  the  loyal  teacher,  who  conceals  the  fugitive 
prince  under  the  assumed  identity  of  his  own 
son.  Both  the  men  mentioned  have  noticeably 
fine  voices,  which  contributed  to  the  pleasure 
one  experienced  in  listening  to  the  noble  and 
dignified  diction  of  the  play.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  some  Japanese  in  the  audience, 
and,  indeed,  the  Nipponese  people  would  turn 
out  in  greater  numbers,  no  doubt,  i  f  they 
were  aware  of  the  dignified  treatment  being 
given  this  characteristically  Japanese  tragedy. 

The  rural  atmosphere  of  "Neighbors,"  an 
enjoyable  little  play  about  neighborly  kind- 
ness and  good-will,  was  likewise  well  sus- 
tained, the  characters  all  working  so  busily, 
with  New  England  energy,  that  I  was  re- 
minded, by  force  of  contrast,  of  the  often 
sloppy  and  incomplete  way  in  which  profes- 
sionals accomplish  their  allotted  "business" 
on  the  stage.  I  should  add,  by  the  way,  that 
the  settings  of  the  plays  are  quite  adequate 
to  the  illusion.  In  "Suicide."  a  bright  and 
smartly  played  little  dual-roled  comedy,  there 
was  a  futuristic  touch  to  the  effectively  bi- 
zarre decorations  of  the  artist's  studio,  while 
many  homely  details  were  present  in  the 
Down  East  kitchen  of  "Neighbors."  Yet 
there  was  no  over-detailed  multiplicity  of  ac- 
cessories, and  nothing  reaily  costly.  For 
there  come  in  the  enthusiasm  and  individual 
skill  in  contrivings  of  the  members :  contriv- 
ings  in  which  originality  and  economy  play  a 
part. 

I  confess  to  not  losing  myself  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Pierrot  piece,  although  its  arti- 
ficiality was  graceful,  and  its  versification 
suave.  Nevertheless  there  was  not  a  jarring 
move  on  the  part  of  the  two  players,  and  the 
girl  was  charmingly  pretty.  It  is  the  kind  of 
piece,  however,  that  furnishes  good  practice 
for  players,  more  than  a  sense  of  illusion. 
And  nowadays  we  must  have  illusion. 

A  list  of  thirty  players  who  all  deserve 
commendation    is    too    long    to    give.      I    will 
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therefore  say  that  in  the  entire  four  acts,  ex- 
cept for  some  inevitable  crudities  in  the 
smaller  children's  roles,  there  was  only  one 
player  whose  acting  was  too  patent ;  and  she, 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  on  the  way  toward  ac- 
quiring the  greater  ease  of  the  others.  As 
for  the  children,  the  little  Kotaro  was  almost 
as  fully  endowed  with  the  dignity  and  tragic 
solemnity  of  his  role  as  his  seniors  were  of 
theirs.  One  point  I  always  notice  in  the 
work  of  non-professionals.  The  assumed 
identity  never  sits  as  closely  as  with  profes- 
sionals. There  are  occasional  gaps  and 
cracks.  But  that  is  due  to  the  lack  of  prac- 
tice and  is  inevitable. 


BARRIE'S  LATEST. 


"A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,"  with  Maude 
I  Adams  as  a  powerful  magnet  in  the  part  of 
J  the  little  slavey  who  is  nobly  struggling  to 
support  a  group  of  war  orphans,  is  another 
indication  that  war  tends  to  discourage  the 
full  flow  of  the  fount  of  inspiration.  This 
comedy,  which  has  been  playing  at  the  Em- 
pire Theatre,  New  York,  does  not  show  Barrie 
at  his  best,  although  there  are  many  gleams 
of  his  original  humor  and  whimsical  satire. 
But  many  people,  felt  that,  without  Maude 
Adams,  the  piece  might  not  have  succeeded. 

Barrie  has  introduced  into  the  play  the 
working  out  of  the  little  slavey's  dream  of  a 
grand  ball,  and  with  it  a  dream-like  inco- 
herence into  events,  which  overspreads  the 
limits  of  the  dream,  thus  reducing  the  merits 
of  the  remainder  of  the  play.  The  dream  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  Barrie-like  part  of  "A  Kiss 
for.  Cinderella,"  and  in  it  Maude  Adams  is 
seen  at  her  most  charming.  Limited  though 
her  art  is  to  a  certain  line  of  fanciful  roles, 
yet  in  them  she  shines  with  peculiar  lustre, 
and  as  Cinderella  at  the  ball  she  revives  the 
familiar  charm  and  seems  to  lend  a  sort  of 
airy  substance  to  a  piece  that  is  largely  con- 
structed of  shadow. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Elena  Gerhardt  to  Appear  Sunday. 

Elena  Gerhardt  will  make  her  first  San 
Francisco  appearance  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre tomorrow  (.Sunday)  afternoon.  Mme. 
Gerhardt  has  visited  the  United  States  on 
four  different  occasions,  but  so  great  has  been 
her  success  in  the  Eastern  cities  that  it  has 
been  impossible  for  Manager  Greenbaum  to 
induce  her  managers  to  send  her  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mme.  Gerhardt  is  a  mezzo-soprano  of  range 
and  quality.  Warm  and  appealing,  she  sings 
the  great  songs  of  Schubert,  Wolf,  Brahms, 
etc.,  with  a  fine  intelligence  and  a  great  con- 
trol of  the  emotions.  On  the  list  of  songs 
which  will  be  given  on  Sunday  at  the  Co- 
lumbia are  a  Schubert  group,  including  "To 
Music."'  "Love's  Message,"  "Restless  Love," 
"Evening  Glow."  "Whither,"  and  "The  Dar- 
ling of  the  Muse."  A  group  of  English 
works,  including  Handel's  "Oh,  Sleep  Why 
Dost  Thou  Leave  Me,"  Roger  Quilter's  "Song 
of  the  Blackbird,"  George  Munro's  "My 
Lovely  Celia,"  and  Walter  Morse  Rummel's 
"The  Bitterness  of  Love"  and  "Ecstasy,"  will 
then  be  given,  and  finally  "Weyla's  Song,"  "In 
the  Shadow  of  My  Curls,"  and  "The  Stork's 
Visit."  by  Hugo  Wolf,  and  three  Richard 
Strauss  songs — "Tomorrow,"  "Serenade."  and 
"Lover's  Pledge."  Walter  Golde  will  preside 
at  the  piano.  Mme.  Gerhardt  will  give  a 
second  and  final  concert  at  the  same  theatre 
on  a  week  from  Sunday,  April  15th.  when 
she  will  give  an  entirely  different  list  of  songs, 
including  works  by  Franz,  Tschaikowsky, 
Weingartner,  Erich  Wolff,  Grieg,  and  Rich- 
ard Strauss. 

Tickets  for  both  of  the  Gerhardt  concerts 
are  on  sale  at  the  stores  of  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  On  Sunday  they  may  be  had  at  the 
theatre  after   10  a.  m. 


"Daddy  Long-Legs"  at  the  Columbia. 

When  Henry  Miller  presented  Jean  Web- 
ster's charming  comedy,  "Daddy  Long-Legs," 
three  seasons  ago,  playgoers  did  not  realize 
that  it  would  take  rank  with  the  record- 
breaking  successes  of  the  time.  It  ran  for  a 
season  in  Chicago,  went  to  New  York  for  a 
vear's  engagement,  and  for  many  months  has 
been  the  greatest  hit  of  the  London  stage. 
Three  companies  presented  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs"  last  year,  and  for  the  cast  that  is  to 
be  seen  at  the  Columbia  for  two  weeks  start- 
ing Sunday,  April  Sth,  Mr.  Miller  has  selected 
the  best  players  from  those  organizations. 

Henry  Miller  stands  at  the  forefront  of 
American  producers,  and  his  name  attached 
to  a  play  means  perfection  of  detail,  elaborate 
staging,  and  notable  casts.  Those  who  recall 
the  companies  which  presented  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs"  last  season  will  feel  assured  that  this 
season's  single  American  company  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  organizations  to  be  seen  here 
this  year. 

In  the  cast  will  be  Frances  Carson,  who  will 
play  the  saucy  Judy ;  George  Alison,  again  the 
bachelor  philanthropist ;  Bessie  Lea  Lestina, 
Nina  Saville,  Gertrude  Rivers,  Eva  von  Bue- 
low.  Donald  Foster,  Gladys  Wilson,  Edna  Wai 
ther,   Fred  Beane,  and  a  dozen  others. 


Casino  to  Open  Sunday  Afternoon. 
The  amusement-loving  public  is  taking  great 
interest  in  the  new  Casino,  corner  of  Ellis  and 
Mason  Streets,  which  will  be  opened  this  Sun- 
day afternoon  with  a  programme  of  continu- 
ous vaudeville.  The  Casino  will  give  an  en- 
tire new  show  every  week,  consisting  of  eight 
high-class  acts  direct  from  Chicago,  a  five-reel 
"Brady     Made"     photoplay    feature,     a    news 
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Kreisler  f 

Steinway  Piano 

TWO  VIOLIN  RECITALS 

CORT-  SUNDAYS 

April  8th    and   15th 

at  2:30  p.  m. 

Prices— SI. 0  .  $1  JO, $2.00, 
$2.50:  Box.  Loge  Seats. 
$3.00 

Tickets  at  box-offices 
Cort  Theatre.  Kohler  & 
Chase  and  Sherman,  Clay 
4  Co. 

KREISLER'S  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  RECITAL 

Stanford  Assembly  Hall 
WEDNESDAY  EVE.,  APRIL  11,  at  8:30 

KREISLER'S  OAKLAND  RECITAL 

Auditorium  Opera  House 
SATURDAY  AFT.,  APRIL  14,  at  2:30 

SPECIAL 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  SONG 

Iprtdi*2yE'enine'  RECITAL 

REINHOLD  FRITZ 

WARLICH  and  KREISLER 

(Baritone)  (At  the  Piano) 

Seats  50c,  Si. 00.  $1.-^0  at  usual  places  Monday. 
Mail  Orders  to  Frank  W.  Healy. 
Steinway  Piano 


weekly,  and  a  comedy  picture.  The  opening  ! 
attraction  will  be  the  Casino  Road  Show,  nine 
acts  instead  of  eight,  and  with  Robert  War- 
wick in  the  remarkable  photodrama,  "The 
Family  Honor."  Mile.  Estelle  and  the  six 
Lyric  Dancers  will  present  a  staged  and  cos- 
tumed act;  the  Orton  Troupe,  four  "daredevils 
of  the  wire,"  will  give  a  performance,  and 
Bertha  Sherrow's  Sunset  Six,  half  a  dozen 
pretty  and  talented  instrumentalists,  will  fur- 
nish delightful  music.  On  Sunday  the  con- 
tinuous show  will  commence  at  12:15  and  on 
week  days  at  1  o'clock.  There  will  be  no  re- 
served seats  at  the  Casino,  except  in  the  loges 
and  boxes,  where  smoking  will  be  allowed,  as 
well  as  in  the  balcony,  and  prices  will  be  popu- 
lar— 10  and  15  cents  for  matinees  and  10,  15, 
and  25  cents  at  night  and  the  Sunday  mati- 
nee.   

Geraldine  Farrar  in  "Joan  the  "Woman." 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  public 
wants  to  get  high  or  low-class  motion-picture 
films  seems  to  have  been  decided  by  the  re- 
ception the  New  York  public  has  given  "Joan 
the  Woman,  the  wonderful  picture  in  which 
Jesse  L.  Lasky  is  presenting  Geraldine  Farrar 
in  Gotham,  and  which  will  have  its  first  San 
Francisco  presentation  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
beginning  Easter  Sunday,  April  8th. 

Before  the  production  of  this  picture  many 
of  the  wiseacres  in  the  film  business  said  that 
the  picture  might  prove  to  be  over  the  heads 
of  the  public  and  that  a  picture  on  a  lower 
scale  would  be  surer  of  success. 

However,  day  after  day,  many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  had  been  asked  began  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  results  at  the  theatre  box-office. 
The  wonderful  battle  scenes  in  the  picture 
proved  to  be  just  as  spectacular  as  anything 
that  has  ever  been  done  on  the  screen,  and  a 
whole  lot  more  real  than  most  picture  scenes. 

Added  to  this  was  the  pageantry  that 
pleased  every  eye,  carried  out,  as  it  proved 
to  be,  to  the  last  detail.  One  has  but  to  study 
the  pageantry  of  the  picture  to  have  a  per- 
fecty  clear  idea  of  how  the  peoples  of  those 
days  lived,  loved,  fought,   and  died. 

And  in  addition  to  this  "Joan  the  Woman" 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  history 
teachers  ever  seen,  with  the  result  that  those 
not  interested  by  any  of  the  other  many  angles 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  historical  side  of 
the  picture.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  a  great  new  show 
for  next  week. 

Alice  Eis  and  Bert  French,  who  reign  su- 
preme as  narrative  dancers  and  whose  great 
success  in  "The  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  "Noir  et 
Blanc,"  and  "The  Lure  of  the  North"  is  pleas- 
antly remembered,  will  present  their  latest 
Terpsichorean  creation  entitled  "Hallowe'en." 
It  is  a  fantasy  in  three  scenes  and  requires  for 
its  performance  in  addition  to  Miss  Eis  and 
Mr.  French,  Joseph  Niemeyer  and  a  corps  de 
ballet.  It  deals  with  the  ancient  superstition 
that  if  at  the  stroke  of  the  midnight  bell  you 
look  in  a  mirror  on  Hallowe'en  the  face  ot 
your  true  love  is  seen.  In  this  fantasy  Miss 
Eis  and  Mr.  French  depart  from  their  usual 
custom  and  are  heard  as  well  as  seen.  It  was 
Sarah  Bernhardt  who  pronounced  Eis  and 
French  to  be  the  greatest  of  dramatic  dancers. 

Medlin,  Watts,  and  Townes,  a  popular  trio 
of  singing  and  talking  comedians,  will  in- 
troduce a  skit  called  "The  Wife  Question." 

Hirschel  Hendler  will  in  addition  to  the  ren- 
dition of  classical  numbers  introduce  several 
novelties.  One  is  the  various  ways  in  which 
a  popular  ragtime  air  would  be  played  by  the 
different  great  masters. 

Fred  and  Adele  Astaire,  a  youthful  brother 
and  sister,  will  present  new  songs  and  dis- 
tinctive dances. 

Nonette,  the  violinist  who  sings,  and  Edu- 
ardo  and  Elisa  Cansino,  the  wonderful  Span- 
ish dancers,  promise  new  numbers. 

Charley  Grapewin  will  appear  in  a  domestic 
comedy  called  "Poughkeepsie,"  in  which  he 
will  have  the  able  assistance  of  Anna  Chance. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"Johnny's  New  Car,"  presented  by  Harry 
Langdon  and  company,  is  a  delightful  comedy 
sketch,  and  will  be  offered  as  the  headliner 
for  the  coming  week  at  the  Pantages  Theatre, 
starting  Sunday  matinee. 

Reynolds  and  Donegan  are  decorative  danc- 
ing skaters  of  international  fame,  and  have 
played  all  over  the  world.  They  have  not  only 
appeared  before  royalty,  but  are  among  the 
few  who  have  danced  for  their  majesties  in 
the  private  ballroom  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
Elizabeth  Otto  has  a  pianologue  which  she 
calls  "Musical  Milestones."  The  Klein  Broth- 
ers are  "Nootral  Admirals,"  and  present  a 
laughing  act  which  is  inimitable. 


The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Never  have  greater  programmes  of  sym- 
phonic music  been  offered  in  this  city  than 
those  promised  by  Manager  Will  L.  Green- 
baum for  the  three  performances  uf  the  com- 
plete New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  baton  of  Walter  Damrosch,  lo  be  given 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  the  afternoons  of 


Thursday,  April  19th.  Friday.  April  20th,  and 
Sunday,  April  22d. 

At  each  concert  Efrem  Zimbalist.  the 
famous  Russian  violin  virtuoso,  will  appear 
as  special  soloist. 

At  the  Thursday  afternoon  concert  the 
Symphony  will  be  that  immortal  work  of 
Brahms,  his  No.  2,  in  D  major.  Hugo  Wolf's 
"Italian  Serenade"  will  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  here  in  its  original  form  and  the  "In- 
troduction and  March"  from  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow's  last  opera,  "The  Golden  Cock,"  will  be 
played  for  the  first  time  on  our  concert  stage. 

Zimbalist's  contribution  to  the  programme 
will  be  the  beautiful  "Concerto"  in  G  minor 
by  Max  Bruch  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  offering  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  works  of  Beethoven.  His  "Sym- 
phony Eroica,"  a  delightful  "Polonaise"  for 
strings  only,  and  the  "Concerto"  for  violin 
and  orchestra  will  make  up  the  list. 

At  the  final  concert,  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  22d,  it  has  been  decided  to  present  as 
a  genuine  novelty-  the  famous  "Irish  Sym- 
phony," by  Sir  VilHers  Stanford,  a  work  of 
unusual  beauty  founded  on  classic  old  Irish 
folksongs.  Other  works  to  be  given  on  this 
occasion  for  the  first  time  here  will  be  three 
movements  from  Ravel's  suite.  "Mother 
Goose,"  and  Elgar's  stirring  Polish  fantasie. 
"Polonia."  Zimbalist  will  be  heard  in  the 
"Concerto"  by  Tschaikowsky. 

Tickets  for  the  New  York  Symphony  con- 
certs will  be  ready  next  Thursday  morning  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and 
the  Columbia  Theatre.  Mail  orders  will  re- 
ceive careful  attention  if  addressed  to  Will 
L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Fritz  Kreisler  in  Concert. 

Every  one  is  looking  forward  with  delight 
to  the  visit  of  Fritz  Kreisler.  No  artist  who 
ever  visited  this  city  is  held  in  higher  esteem, 
and  his  every  appearance  will  be  the  signal 
for  sold-out  and  delighted  "houses."  The 
Kreisler  bookings  are  as  follows :  Cort  The- 
atre, Sunday  afternoons,  April  Sth  and  15th, 
at  2 :30  o'clock ;  Stanford  Assembly  Hall, 
Stanford  University,  Wednesday  evening, 
April  11th,  at  S:30  o'clock:  Auditorium  Opera 
House,  Oakland,  Saturday  afternoon,  April 
14th,  at  2:30  o'clock.  The  programmes  for  all 
Kreisler  concerts  will  be  different  and  will  be 
found  to  be  the  very  best  that  he  has  ever 
built  for  us'. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  12th,  at  8 :30 
o'clock,  Fritz  Kreisler  will  be  "at  the  piano" 
for  the  song  recital  of  Reinhold  Warlich,  the 
Russian  baritone.  An  artist  handsome  in  face 
and  form  and  most  capable  in  his  art,  Mr. 
Warlich  is  a  life-long  friend  of  Kreisler's. 
He  will  sing  a  wonderful  programme.  There 
will  be  several  Kreisler  arrangements  of  old 
Scotch   and   English  songs. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  18th,  at  8:30 
o'clock,  and  by  general  request  of  the  many 
who  admire  her  beautiful  voice  and  art, 
Maude  Fay,  the  California  prima  donna  so- 
prano, will  give  her  farewell  song  recital  for 
this  season  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium. 
The  very'  capable  Gyula  Ormay  will  be  the  ac- 
companist and  Miss  Fay  will  sing  an  entirely 
different  programme  from  the  one  given  last 
Sunday  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Tickets  and  programmes  for  the  Kreisler 
violin  recitals,  the  Warlich  song  recital  and 
the  Fay  song  recital  are  to  be  had  now  at 
the  usual  places.      

New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Oakland. 

The  complete  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, with  Walter  Damrosch  conductor  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist  as  special  guest  soloist,  will 
make  its  very  first  appearances  in  Oakland 
on  Saturday  afternoon  ;md  night,  April  21st, 
at  the  Auditorium  Opera  House. 

The  afternoon  concert  will  be  a  Young 
People's  programme  at  popular  prices.  Part  I 
will  consist  of  one  of  those  delightful  talks  by 
Walter  Damrosch  on  the  instruments  used  in 
an  orchestra  and  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
various  solo  artists  of  his  organization. 
Part  II  will  comprise  selections  by  Wagner. 
Beethoven,  Von  Weber,  Berlioz,  and  Handel, 
with  explaantory  remarks  by  Mr.  Damrosch. 

In  the  evening  a  special  symphony  pro- 
gramme will  be  rendered,  with  Zimbalist  play- 
ing the  magnificent  "Concerto"  by  Paganini. 
The  too  rarely  heard  romantic  symphony.  "Le- 
nore."  by  Raff,  and  works  by  Enesco  and 
Saint-Saens  will  complete  the  unusual  offer- 
ing. 

For  the  symphony  concert  the  same  prices 
as  in   San   Francisco  will  prevail. 

The  box-offices  open  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  Monday, 
April  16th.  Address  mail  orders  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  at  either  address. 

Miss  Z.  W.  Potter  of  the  Music  Section 
of  the  Oakland  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
the  Oakland  representative. 


Cyril  Maude,  one  of  England's  most  noted 
character  actors,  will  come  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  April  23d,  in  "Grumpy."  The  play 
offers  a  detective  story,  with  a  new  sort  of 
detective  and  a  pleasant  and  pervading  at- 
mosphere of  English  domesticity. 


Elena 


Gerhardt 

Soprano 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

This  SUNDAY  AFT,  APRIL  8.  and 
SUNDAY  AFT,  APRIL  IS 

Tickets  52  00.  $1.50.  $1  00.  Now  on  Sale  at  Sher- 
man. Clay  &  Co.'s.  Kohler  tt  Chase's  and  Colum- 
bia Theatre.  Steinway  Piano  Used. 

=  MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  RECEIVED  = 

sympoiyH 
oroibtruh 

Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor,  and 

ZIMBALIST,  Violin  Virtuoso 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE 

THURSDAY  AFT.,  APRIL  19 

FRIDAY  AFT.,  APRIL  20 

SUNDAY  AFT..  APRIL  22 

Box  Seats  §2.50:  Orchestra  $2.00;  Balcony  $2.00. 
S*.-tO:  Gallery  $1-50,  $1.00.  Tickets  ready  Next 
Thursday  at  above  offices. 

Address  Mail  Orders  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 
careS^erm^n.  Clay  &.  Co. 


OAKLAND 

Saturday    Aft.,   April    21  — Young    People's 

Concert  and  Lecture  at  "Pop"  Prices 
Saturday    Eve.— Special    Symohony     Pro- 
gramme with  ZIMBALIST 

Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  .fc  Co.,  14th  and 
ClaySts.,  Oakland. 
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RPHVITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

ar  nL  u  m        &,„„  s,„±,„  „i  t„$ 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  6REAT  NEW  SHOW 

ALICE  EIS  and  BERT  FRENCH,  with 
Toseph  Niemever  and  Corps  de  Ballet,  in  "Hal- 
lowe'en": MEDLIN,  WATTS  and  TOWNES, 
•The  Wife  Question";  HIRSCHEL  HEND- 
LER,  "The  Poet  of  the  Piano,"  in  Pianology; 
FRED  and  ADELE  ASTAIRE  in  New  Songs 
and  Distinctive  Dances:  NONETTE,  the  Vio- 
linist Who  Sings:  EDUARDO  and  ELISA 
CANSINO,  Spain's  Foremost  Dancers; 
CHARLEY  GRAPEWIN,  Supported  by  Anna 
Chance,  in  "Poughkeepsie";  BILLY  HALLI- 
GAN  and  DAMA  SYKES  in  "Somewhere  in 
Jersey." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c 
25c,   50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   T^L""" 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


PlayhouM 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Two    Weeks    Only— Beg.    Sun.    Night,    April    8 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Return    Engagement    of    the    Reigning    Success 

of    Two    Continents 

Daddy  Long-Legs 

By    Jean    Webster 


Coming— MR.    CYRIL  MAUDE  in  "Grumpy.* 


CORT. 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
PhonerSutter  2460 


Last  Time  Sat.  Night — "20,000  Leagues  Under 
the    Sea" 
Commencing  Eastern  Sunday  eve.,  April  8 
Matinee   Daily   Thereafter   at   2:15 
The  Most  Dramatic  Story  in  All  History 
GERALDINE    FARRAR 
In     the     Greatest    of     Photodramatic     Achieve- 
ments  and  the   Loftiest  in   Purpose 
"JOAN  THE  WOMAN" 
Nights,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1;    Mats.,  25c,  50c,  75c 
All    Seats    Reserved 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  26 


1  A  CTMf")       ELUS  at  MASON  STS 


Finest  and  Largest  Theatre 
"^^"  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

OPEN"    SUNDAY,    APRIL  S 

CASINO  ROAD  SHOW 

Vaudeville    De    Luxe — 9    Big    Acts 

and 

ROBERT  WARWICK 

In    the    Uraiiy    Made    Photoplay,    "The    Family 

Honor" 

Continuous    performances.       Afternoons,    10c 

and   15c;  nights  and  Sunday  matinees,  10c,  15c 

and    25c. 

FIRST   SHOW    SUNDAY    AT    12:15  " 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


HARRY    LANGDON 
In  "JOHNNY'S  NEW  CAR" 


KLINE  BROTHERS;  GRACE  SISTERS; 
REYNOLDS  and  DONEGAN;  FEELEY  and 
McCLOUD;  ELIZADETH  OTTO:  "THE 
SECRET   KINGDOM,"   Cha  ■ 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  women 
can  help  forward  the  preparedness  move- 
ment and  so  display  the  shining  qualities  of 
their  patriotic  souls.  For  example,  they  can 
make  a  combined  descent  upon  the  nearest 
army  post  or  any  other  place  where  army 
officers  are  to  be  found  and  demand  to  be 
taught  the  mechanism  of  15-inch  guns,  the 
weapon  that  would  naturally  be  handed  over 
to  them  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  The  pic- 
ture— see  morning  newspapers— of  half  a 
dozen  young  women  in  gossamer  skirts  and 
high-heeled  shoes  gathered  around  the  breach 
of  a  big  gun  will  naturally  induce  a  general 
feeling  of  security,  and  we  shall  thank  God 
for  a  valor  that  has  placed  us  beyond  the 
reach  of  military  anxieties.  Other  ways  to 
serve  the  country  are  being  suggested  on  the 
women's  page  of  our  great  Eastern  news- 
papers, where  we  see  a  charming  assortment 
of  original  costumes,  designed  and  intended 
to  proclaim  the  patriotism  of  the  wearer  and 
to  constitute  in  themselves  and  in  some  mys- 
terious way  a  service  to  the  country. 

But  the  women  whose  will  to  serve  is  real 
and  intelligent  find  it  by  no  means  easy  to 
secure  the  few  necessary  inches  of  newspaper 
space  for  the  instruction  of  their  silly  sisters. 
Patriotism  has  no  news  value.  The  reporter 
is  not  attracted  by  common  sense.  The 
woman  who  is  making  a  fool  of  herself  can 
command  all  the  publicity  that  she  wants,  but 
the  woman  with  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country  will  find  it  hard 
to  make  it  known.  Take,  for  example,  the 
few  inches  of  condensed  type  accorded  to  the 
movement  that  was  started  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York.  It  was  an 
organization  of  women  who  believed  that  they 
could  best  serve  their  country  by  simplifying 
their  dress  and  rejecting  all  such  monstrosi- 
ties as  the  "peg-top"  and  the  "melon"  skirts. 
The  meeting  resolved  to  appeal  to  women 
throughout  the  country  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample,  and  then  they  passed  this   resolution: 

"Whereas,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era 
of  unprecedented  high  prices  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  in  a  most  critical  time  in 
our  national  life — a  time  when  we  may  be 
called  upon  at  any  moment  for  a  great  sac- 
rifice and  a  great  effort  for  national  welfare, 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  all  patriotic  women  be 
urged  to  use  their  influence  on  fashions  in 
dress  to  keep  them  as  economical  as  possible 
and  to  register  their  disapproval  of  such 
styles  as  the  melon  and  peg-top  skirt  or  any 
other  styles  that  imply  extravagant  changes 
in  the  wardrobe,  to  the  end  that  the  time 
and  money  thus  saved  from  clothes  may  be 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  nation ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  one  item  of  this  resolution  be 
to  communicate  with  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  women's  clothing,  so  that  they  may 
avoid  all  possible  loss  and,  lastly,  that  a  re- 
quest be  sent  to  newspapers  and  to  the 
women's  magazines  to  give  the  subject  wide 
publicity  in  order  to  reach  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  women." 

We  have  not  noticed  any  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  press  of  the  country  to  lend  their 
aid  to  this  movement  by  giving  it  a  little 
wholesome  publicity.  We  did  see  a  picture  of 
a  number  of  over-dressed  and  under-dressed 
young  women  sitting  astride  on  a  gun  and 
being  patriotic.  We  saw  also  another  picture 
of  a  group  of  young  women  demanding  to  be 
enrolled  as  regular  soldiers  for  service  in  the 
field,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  a  re- 
cruiting officer  who  was  probably  trying  to 
conceal  his  thoughts  and  to  be  polite.  The 
names  of  all  these  young  persons  were  clearly 
indicated  in  a  caption  that  was  also  designed 
to  impress  its  readers  with  the  gratifying  fact 
that  there  could  be  no  real  danger  to  the 
country  so  long  as  our  young  women  were 
willing  to  sit  astride  upon  a  gun  in  order  to 
be  photographed  or  to  clutter  up  a  recruiting 
office  with  their  absurd  and  hysterical  vani- 
ties to  the  hindrance  of  business. 


The  taste  for  golf,  like  the  taste  for  Scotch 
whisky,  did  not  come  to  most  Americans 
straight  from  Scotland,  but  generally  by  way 
of  England.  James  the  Sixth  of  Scots,  and 
First  of  England,  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  brought  the  game  with  him  to  his 
new  kingdom,  and  a  course  was  laid  out  at 
Blackheath  near  London,  which  was  used  by 
the  court.  As  golfing  was  about  the  only 
good  habit  of  the  Stuarts,  the  public  seems 
to  have  had  doubts  even  about  it.  Anyhow  the 
sport  did  not  become  either  fashionable  or 
popular  south  of  the  Tweed  until  after  1880. 
Then  it  spread  like  a  forest  fire,  though  the 
numerous  clubs,  now  in  the  sister  kingdom  of 
Ireland,    only  came  into  existence  after   1890. 

Two  men  materially  helped  golf  in  Eng- 
land and  America :  One  was  Andrew  Lang, 
who  played  constantly  at  North  Berwick,  near 
Ed:nburgh,  and  wrote  delightfully  about  the 
g£  le.  The  other  was  Arthur  James  Balfour, 
afterwards  prime  minister,  and  now  foreign 
secretary  under  Lloyd-George. 

The  Scottish  St.  Andrews  is  recognized  uni- 
versally as  the  "mother  home"  of  golf.     Yet 


the  first  reference  to  play  there  is  in  the  year 
1552.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  as  early  as  1457,  passed 
a  resolution  that  golf  be  "utterly  cryit  doune, 
and  nocht  usit,"  because  certain  players,  even 
then  organized  into  associations,  had  got  into 
the  bad  habit  of  not  going  to  church  before 
they  went  to  the  links  on  Sunday.  This 
failed,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  another 
resolution  to  the  same  effect  was  passed  in 
1491.  By  1503  the  royal  family  made  the 
game  fashionable  by  taking  to  it  with  regu- 
larity. Still,  in  spite  of  contradictory  date, 
St.  Andrews  is  considered  as  marking  the 
true,  legal  beginning  of  the  sport  destined  in 
time  to  take  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
American  business  men  out  into  the  fair  open 
country   every  week-end. 

■<■»«- 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  R.  W.  McDowell 
has  compiled  some  interesting  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  diseases  incident  to  submarine  duty. 
The  most  frequent  ailments  observed  in  the 
submarine  service  include  effects  of  gasoline 
fumes  inhaled,  gastro-intestinal  disturbances, 
ear  troubles,  infections  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  conjunctivitis,  rheumatism,  or  myalgia, 
burns  and  injuries,  and  nervous  complaints. 
Of  special  interest  is  gasoline  poisoning,  the 
effect  of  inhaling  gasoline  fumes  producing 
what  is  known  as  "gasoline  jag."  The  D 
class  of  submarines  have  gasoline  engines, 
and  Surgeon  McDowell  has  seen  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  poisoning  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  fumes  of  raw  or  burned  gasoline. 
The  extensive  use  of  gasoline  in  motor-cars 
makes  this  of  timely  and  general  interest. 
A  death  due  to  this  cause  was  reported  in 
Chicago  recently. 


All  the  horses  in  the  veterinary  hospitals  on 
the  British  front  in  France  are  fed  four  times  a 
day.  The  more  debilitated  ones  are  fed  five  and 
six  times.  When  they  are  particularly  run  down 
and  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  sort  of 
boneyard  hatracks,  the  patients  get  nothing  but 
cooked  foods,  and  they  fairly  revel  in  them. 
They  have  tonics,  too,  and  it  is  remarkable  to 
see  the  improvement  in  their  condition  that 
a  few  weeks  work.  The  diet  for  "debilities" 
consists  of  oatmeal  gruel,  linseed  gruel,  boiled 
turnips  and  scalded  oats.  Later  they  get 
crushed  oats  and  chopped  hay,  and  almost  be- 
fore they  know  it  they  are  in  the  convalescent 
ward. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Abo  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour.  Williamson  &  Co..  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bidg.  Biggins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CUPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date  " 

<c£  J",ge  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pas'ed 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed   day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh   Avenue,    New   York   City. 
Branches— London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIKST  IN  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


ii 


Ogden  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


« 


Shasta  Route" — 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"El  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and   Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 

Most  great  music  conductors  leave  a.  good 
legacy  of  stories,  but  the  Richter  anecdotage 
is  curiously  thin.  One  of  the  best  things  told 
of  him  is  his  remark  during  a  rehearsal  of 
the  Prelude  to  "Tristan."  "Not  passionate 
enough,"  he  said;  "you  play  too  much  like 
married  men." 


They  had  been  spooning  a  bit,  and  when 
she  raised  her  face  from  his  shoulder  and 
they  both  observed  the  white  streak  on  his 
coat  he  patted  her  affectionately,  and  said : 
"Never  mind,  dearie,  it  will  all  brush  off."  At 
this  the  young  thing  began  to  sob.  "Oh, 
Harry,"  she  exclaimed,  hiding  her  head  again 
on  his  shoulder,  "how  do  you  know?" 


In  a  patriotic  rally  in  a  Puget  Sound  city 
recently  a  mixed  audience  was  in  attendance, 
when  one  of  the  speakers,  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment to  let  the  effect  of  his  words  sink  in, 
lowered  his  tone  and  asked  impressively  but 
quietly:  "What  can  be  more  sad  than  a  man 
without  a  country?"  "A  country  without  a 
man,"  replied  a  hard-featured,  unmarried  lady 
in  the  audience. 


A  musketry  instructor  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land had  spent  a  patient  hour  with  a  squad 
of  recruits,  explaining  all  about  a  rifle.  He 
had  impressed  upon  them  the  names  of  all 
the  parts  and  their  uses,  the  magazine,  the 
bolt,  the  stock,  the  barrel,  and  so  on.  Then, 
flashing  round  on  one  recruit,  he  asked  him 
how  many  cartridges  he  had  in  his  rifle. 
Quick  as  thought  came  the  reply:  "Seven  in 
t'  tin  can  and  one  up  t'  spout." 


Mrs.  Jenkins,  a  regular  visitor  in  the  doc- 
tor's consulting  room,  started  on  the  long 
story  of  her  troubles.  The  doctor  endured  it 
patiently  and  gave  her  another  bottle.  At 
last  she  started  out,  and  the  doctor  was  con- 
gratulating himself,  when  she  stopped  and  ex- 
claimed :  "Why,  doctor,  you  didn't  look  to 
see  if  my  tongue  was  coated."  "I  know  it 
isn't,"  wearily  replied  the  medical  man.  "You 
don't  find  grass  on  a  race-track." 


The  other  day  a  young  lady  got  into  a 
crowded  street-car  and  was  obliged  to  sit 
next  to  an  old  gentleman  not  of  an  over- 
clean  type.  When  the  conductor  came  to  the 
lady  for  her  fare  she  exclaimed  frantically: 
"Oh,  I  have  been  robbed.  I  have  got  nothing 
in  my  pocket  but  a  piece  of  string,  some 
orange-peel,  and  an  old  knife."  "Madam," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  deep,  coarse 
voice,  "would  you  please  take  your  hand  out 
of  my  pocket?" 


Edith  was  light-hearted  and  merry  over 
Everything.  Nothing  appealed  to  her  seri- 
ously. So  one  day  her  mother  decided  to  in- 
vite a  very  serious  young  parson  to  dinner 
and  he  was  placed  next  to  the  light-hearted 
girl.  Everything  went  well  until  she  asked 
him:  "You  speak  of  every  one  having  a 
mission.  What  is  yours?"  "My  mission," 
said  the  parson,  "is  to  save  young  men." 
"Good!"  replied  the  girl;  "I'm  glad  to  meet 
you.     I  wish  you'd  save  one  for  me." 


A  story  is  told  in  the  national  capital  of  a 
diminutive  young  thing,  with  snow-white  furs 
around  her  neck,  who  impatiently  waited  her 
turn  in  the  line  before  the  stamp  clerk's  win- 
dow. When  her  turn  came  she  stepped  up 
with  a  thoughtful  air.  "Have  you  any  two- 
cent  stamps?"  This  sweetly.  An  answer  in 
the  affirmative  brought  this  request :  "Will 
you  let  me  see  some  ?"  Here  the  clerk  gasped, 
but  he  was  obliging.  Picking  up  a  sheet  of 
the  red  stamps  he  laid  it  before  her.  A  mo- 
ment of  intense  thinking.  She  made  her  selec- 
tion. She  was  blocking  progress,  but  the  im- 
patient, squirming  of  those  back  of  her  didn't 
seem  to  molest  the  fair  purchaser.  "I  think 
I'll  take  three  out  of  this  row,  please." 


In  a  certain  military  tribunal  in  England 
recently  a  caretaker  was  claiming  temporary 
exemption  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  finding  a  suitable  substitute  for 
his  work,  which  included  the  management  of 
an  electrical  installation,  patent  ventilating 
apparatus,  and  so  on.  But  to  the  chairman 
of  the  tribunal  a  skilled  caretaker  seemed  an 
unnatural  combination  not  to  be  encouraged, 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  "any  old 
thing  with  a  mop  and  dustpan  would  do." 
"Couldn't  you  get  some  elderly  respectable 
woman  to  take  your  job  during  the  war  ?" 
he  asked.  And  the  caretaker,  with  the  sweet- 
est of  smiles,  answered  :  "And  couldn't  you, 
sir?" 


He  had  opened  up  a  fishshop,  and  he  or- 
dered a  new  sign  painted,  of  which  he  was 
very  proud.  It  read,  "Fresh  Fish  Sold  Here." 
"What  did  you  put  the  word  'fresh'  in  for?" 
said  his  first  customer.  "You  wouldn't  sell 
them  if  they  weren't  fresh,  would  you  ?"     He 


painted  out  the  word,  leaving  just,  "Fish  Sold 
Here."  "Why  do  you  say  'here'?"  asked  his 
second  customer.  "You're  not  selling  them 
anywhere  else,  are  you?"  So  he  rubbed  out 
the  word  "here."  "Why  use  'Sold'  ?"  asked 
the  next  customer.  "You're  not  giving  them 
away,  are  you  ?"  So  he  rubbed  out  every- 
thing but  the  word  "Fish,"  remarking:  "Well, 
nobody  can  find  fault  with  that  sign  now,  any- 
way." A  moment  later  another  customer  came 
in.  "I  don't  see  the  use  of  that  sign  'Fish'  up 
there,"  said  he,  "when  you  can  smell  them  a 
mile  away." 


Barney  Bernard,  the  Hebrew  comedian, 
tells  a  story  of  a  Jew  who,  on  going  to 
heaven,  happened  to  stand  next  to  a  negro. 
When  St.  Peter  asked  the  negro  what  he 
most  wanted  as  a  reward  for  his  life  ot 
virtue,  the  newly-arrived  rolled  his  eyes  in 
earnest  thought.  "Well,  suh,"  he  said  at 
length,  "ef  'taint  too  much  trouble  I  believes 
I'd  lak  to  have  a  millyun  dollahs."  Instantly 
the  fortune  was  in  his  arms.  As  he  stood 
there  dumfounded  by  his  good  luck,  tongue- 
tied  with  astonishment  and  pop-eyed  with  joy 
unutterable,  Saint  Peter  turned  to  the  Jew. 
"My  son,"  he  said,  "what  is  your  wish  ?" 
"Not  very  much.  Mister  Saint  Peter,"  said 
the  latest  comer.  "All  I  want  is  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  phony  jewelry  and  halluf  an  hour 
alone  with  that  colored  gentleman." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

A  Contrast. 
I  do  not  like  to  lie  abed. 

In  idleness,  when  I  am  ill. 
To  have  to  stay  inactive  then 

Is  just  another  bitter  pill. 
I  want  to  kick  the  covers  off, 

And  rise  with  energy  and  vim, 
And  pitch  into  the  work  that  waits, 

And  wipe  it  out,   with   ardor  grim. 

But  when   I'm  well,   I  like  to  lie — 

To  lie  abed,  of  course,  I  mean. 
I    like    to    duze — and    dream — and    doze — 

Quiescent,   indolent,   serene. 
When  duties  call,  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Though  I  must  earn  my  daily  bread. 
Confound  the  work!     When  I  am  well, 

Oh,  then  I  love  to  lie  abed! 

— Somerville  Journal. 


With  Apologies. 
Full  many  a  drive  of  purest  arc  and  high 

The   dark,    unfathomed   water-hazards  drown ; 
Full  many  a  putt  is  born  to  go  awry, 

And  waste  three  strokes  or  so  before  it's  down. 

And  thou  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dub, 
Canst  in  these  lines  his  hapless  story  see, 

When  thou  art  gone,  and  at  thy  country  club 
Some  kindred  duffer  shall  ask  after  thee, 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  pro  may  say: 
"Oft  have  I  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Tearing  with  hasty  strokes  the  turf  away, 
Or  losing  balls  along  the  upland  lawn. 

"One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill, 
Along  the  fair,  and  near  the  club-house  tee. 

Another  came;  nor  wading  in  the  rill, 

Nor  in  the  pit,  nor  out  of  bounds  was  he." 

— Century  Magazine. 


At  Four  o'clock 


every   evening 

TI,e  Angel 

departs  for 
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Jan.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

673  Market  St.,  San  Fiancisco—  Phone  Sutter  7600 

Market  St.  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

1  .  L.  Banna,  General  Agent 
121S  Broadway,  Oakland  —  Phone  Lakeside  425 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital $  4.00n,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,934,091.09 

Deposits 55,501.639.40 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit   and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savinna  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  Lhe  Associated  Savings  Bub  of  Sin  Frucuc* 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21it  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Hiight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haighi  and  Belndere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633,733.94 

Deposits 63.499.332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,i  34 ,4(.>3..t>5 

Employees"  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^™LIMITED= 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish   rates  on  request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 


(Member  associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 


DECEMBER  30, 1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


DIRECTORS : 

G.  Beleney  J.:M..Dopas 

J.  A^Bergerol  John  Ginty 
S.  Bissinger  J.  S.  Godeao 

Leon  Bocqueru  Arthur  Legalist 

O.Bozio  GeoW.McNear 

Charles  Carpy  X.  De  Picbon 

Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"  I've  paid  him  clean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
bsgin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 

of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Travel  dJhhouflnTuble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 

THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.  m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.  m. 

Dining  Cars        Observation  Cars 
Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 
Electric  Lights         Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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Shreve,  Treat  &  Eacret 

136  GEARY  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

ANNOUNCE  A  SPECIAL  DISPLAY  OF 

CALIFORNIA  WILD    FLOWERS 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THEIR 

ANNUAL   EASTER   EXHIBIT 

OF  UNIQUE  PRODUCTIONS 
OF  THE 

JEWELERS'  and  SILVERSMITHS'  ART 
APRIL  5th,  6th  and  7th,  1917 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing  the   past    week   in   cities    on    and    around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Orrick  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Nowland  was  solemnized  last  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  S. 
Orrick  in  Piedmont,  Rev.  E.  R.  Dille  officiating. 
Mrs.  William  Orrick  was  the  matron  of  honor 
and  the  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Isabel  Carter. 
Miss  Irene  Farrell  and  Miss  Charlotte  Morrison 
were  the  bridesmaids  and  the  Misses  Marian  and 
Jean  Goodfellow  were  the  flower  girls.  Mr.  Oliver 
Orrick  was  the  best  man.  Upon  their  return 
from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nowland 
will  reside  in  San  Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marion  Rosenthal  and 
Mr.  Lester  Roth  was  solemnized  Thursday  even- 
ing at  the  Palace  Hotel,  Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer 
officiating.  Miss  Edel  Rosenthal  attended  her 
sister  as  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Dora  Kirschner,  Miss  Nanette  Baumgar- 
ten,  Miss  Bessie  Greenebaum,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Wolff.  Miss  Ruth  Brandenstein  was  the  flower 
girl.  Mr.  James  Schwabacher  was  the  best  man. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac 
"Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roth  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Roth  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Manfred 
Brandenstein.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wed- 
ding trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth  will  reside  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  William  H.   Crocker  gave  an  informal  din- 
ner   Sunday    evening  at   his   home   in    Burlingame. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Fentriss    Hill    entertained    infor- 
mally   at    dinner    Saturday   evening   at   their    home 
in    San   Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  gave  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Wednesday  at  their  home  in 
Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Emilia  MacGavin  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Gordon   Bromfield. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day   at    her    home    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Barnwell  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Danforth  Board- 
man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Eugene  Freeman,  Mr.  and  Mrs/  Samuel  Board- 
man,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ferdinand    Stephenson,    Mr. 


QMlfo 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited ) 


and   Mrs.    Richard  J.   Hanna,   Dr.   Morton   Gibbons 
and    Mrs.    Gibbons. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wiel  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Monday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal, 
Miss  Agnes  Brandenstein,  Miss  Margaret  Kosh- 
land.  Miss  Helen  Simon,  Miss  Sadie  Dernbam, 
Miss  Margaret  Wolff,  Mr.  Charles  Ehrman,  Mr. 
Max  Lilienthal,  Mr.  Frank  Fries,  Mr.  Ben  Lilien- 
thal,  Mr.  John  Lilienthal,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Baer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  entertained 
informally  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  last  Thursday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  gave  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday    evening   at    the   Hotel    Whitcomb. 

Mrs.  Morton  Mitchell  gave  a  luncheon  last  Fri- 
day in  honor  of  Miss  Maude  Fay,  the  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mrs.  Fletcher 
Ryer,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Moffut,  and  Miss  Jennie   Lair. 

Mis.  George  Roos  gave  a  luncheon  last  Mon- 
day at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman,  Mrs.  Otto 
Irving  Wise,  Mrs.  Samuel  Swartz,  and  Mrs.  Leon 
Roos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  din- 
ner Tuesday  evening  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton Mitchell.  The  affair  took  place  at  their  home 
on   Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  B.  Wyman  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb.  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Dr.  Lovell  Lang- 
stroth  and  Mrs.  Langstroth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood  gave  a 
skating  and  supper  party  Friday  evening  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss,  who  are  visiting 
here  from  Boston. 

Mrs.  Harry  Jenkins  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
recently  at  her  home  on  Octavia  Street,  among  her 
guests  having  been  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs. 
Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Farquharson,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mrs.   Van  Dyke  Johns,  and  Mrs.   Berthe  Welch. 

Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at 
her  home  in  Berkeley  in  honor  of  Miss  Helena 
Losanitch  of  Belgrade.  Among  the  guests  -were 
Mrs.  Mark  Requa,  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro,  Mrs.  J. 
Russell  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Frederick  Magee.  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Moore,  Sr.,  Mrs.  William  Knowles,  Mrs.  Wig- 
ginton  Creed,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace Alexander,  Mrs.  Charles  Wingate,  Mrs. 
Orville  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Walter  Starr,  Mrs.  Edward 
Ames,  Mrs.  George  Crothers,  Mrs.  Charles  Mills 
Gayley,  Miss  Ethel  Valentine,  Miss  Mary  Gayley, 
Miss  Edith  Selby,  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  and  Miss 
Florence    Selby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  gave 
a  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  Del  Monte,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  W.   Clark, 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers,  Mme.  Nellie 
Melba,  Lady  Susan  Fitzclarence,  Mrs.  Charles 
Raoul  Duval,  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  Mr.  Louis  Bruguiere, 
Mr.  John  Bjornstrom,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Hecht  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Seller  of  Port- 
land, their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol 
Ehrman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  Miss  Edith 
Hecht,  and   Mr.   Bert  Hecht. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  gave  an  informal  tea  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  and  theatre  party  Thursday  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  George  Beveridge.  The  guests  were 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  Lathrop,  Mrs.  Eugene  Free- 
man, Mrs.  Ernest  Stent,  and  Mrs.  George  Chaun- 
cey    Boardman. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Monday  at  her  home  on  Vallejo 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Cliff  House. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Dimond  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  George  Dearborn  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dearborn. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Henry  Williams  Poett, 
Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger, 
Mrs.  Lovell  Langstroth,  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs. 
Joseph   D.   Grant,    and    Miss  Fredericka  Otis. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Knight  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.   E.    K.    Tenny  of  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening,  complimenting  Miss  Maude  Fay. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Piilsbury  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis,  Mrs. 
Atholl  McBean,  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  Mrs.  George 
A.  Pope,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris,  Mrs.  George  Lent, 
Mrs.  Henry  Oar  e  nee  Breedeo,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Ford,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins. 
Mrs.  James  A.  Black,  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs. 
James  H.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro,  and  Miss 
Ethel   Cooper. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs,  John  S.  Drum,  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Charles 
Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer, 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  and  Miss  Maude  Fay. 

Miss  Fredericka  Otis  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb.  Her  guests  were 
Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth,  Miss  Margaret  Holmes, 
Miss  Grctchen  von  Phul,  Miss  Gertrude  Cres- 
well,  Mr.  Gloucester  Willis,  Mr.  Selim  Woodworth, 
Mr.  William  Goldsborough.  Mr,  Wethered  Wood- 
worth,  and   Mr,    Barreda   Sherman. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Brigham  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  Fort  W infield  Scott 
for    Colonel    Richmond    P.    Davis   and    Mrs.    Davis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  the  Melba  concert  and  after- 
wards at  supper  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compli- 
ment to  Sir  Mortimer  and  Lady  Davis  of  Mon- 
treal. 


Sir  Ernest  Shackleton's  Lecture. 

Captain  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  the  great 
Antarctic  explorer,  is  coming  here  to  give 
one  lecture  on  the  rescue  of  his  men,  who 
were  marooned  for  two  years  on  an  island  in 
the  Ross  Sea.  After  two  attempts  that  failed, 
he  made  another,  and  saved  seven  men  out 
of  ten.  The  captain  and  two  of  the  crew 
had  perished  eight  months  before  he  could 
get  to  them. 

Shackleton  is  a  fascinating  lecturer,  and  his 
story  will  carry  with  it  a  thrill  of  adventure 
more  wonderful  and  awe-inspiring  than  fiction. 
It  is  a  story  of  gallantry,  and  courage,  and 
persistence  that  is  not  equaled  in  the  history 
of  polar  exploration.  Last  November  when 
he  was  in  San  Francisco  Sir  Ernest 
was  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  give 
a  series  of  lectures  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  declined,  saying  that  he  would 
lecture  only  for  patriotic  causes  while  the 
great  war  was  raging.  In  consequence  the 
proceeds  of  his  lecture  on  Tuesday  will  go 
toward  the  financing  of  the  prospective  Allied 
Relief  Bazaar. 

Sir  Ernest  insisted  upon  rescuing  the  men 
of  his  expedition  before  joining  the  fighting 
forces  of  his  mother  country.  In  the  face  of 
unprecedented  discouragement  he  succeeded. 
He  left  the  seven  rescued  seamen  in  New 
Zealand,  from  where  they  will  sail  for  Eng- 
land. He  will  tell  how  they  survived  the  two 
years  of  cold  and  semi-starvation  in  the  polar 
region. 

Shackleton  will  be  welcomed  by  a  special 
launch  carrying  Edward  H.  Benjamin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  several  other 
club  men,  when  he  arrives  Monday  on  the 
Oceanic  liner  Sierra,  and  on  Monday  night  he 
will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Bohemian  Club.  A  long  list  of  engineers,  pub- 
lishers, financiers,  and  university  professors 
will  sit  on  the  platform  with  him  on  Tuesday 
night.  Upon  leaving  here  Wednesday  he  will 
go  to  take  his  place  in  the  British  navy. 

Tickets  for  the  lecture  at  prices  from  50 
cents  to  $2  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s. 


Hotel 

mm 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical" 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  and  Managing  Director 


AN  INNOVATION 

Special   Dinners,  with   dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week,  beginning  Saturday, 
March  10th,  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY    NIGHT.  .MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  . . .  .FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. ..  .CAL1FORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 

Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 

HERMAN  HELLER  -  Directo. 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covet 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Breakfast  and  Luncheon  fifty 
cents;  Dinner  in  the  Arab- 
esque   Room,    one   dollar. 

Distinctive,  Different 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

CJ  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

<I  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager 


EAMES  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  RoQing  Chairs  Tor  all  pnrposei 

SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOB  THE  OISABLETJ 

Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 

and  retail  and  for  rent. 

55  FIRST  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Hail     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 
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F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete   for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cudaby  and  their  chil- 
dren leave  today  for  their  home  in  Chicago,  after 
a    brief    visit    in    Santa    Barbara    and    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  Eugene  Lent  has  gone  to  Guatemala  for  a 
sojourn   of  several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  are  visiting 
Mr.  Donohoe's  sister,  Mrs.  John  Parrott,  at  her 
home  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  left  their  home 
in  Burlingame  Monday  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Del    Monte. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  leaves  today  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Antoinette  Delmas  of  Santa  Monica  is  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin  at  their 
home  "on  Jackson   Street. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  accompanied  by  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  and  Miss 
Phyllis  de  Young,  has  gone  to  Coronado  for  a  brief 
sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  spent  the  week-end 
in  Menlo  Park  as  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William   Henry   Pool. 

Lieutenant  Paul  Verdier,  who  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco   recently,    arrived    Sunday  in    France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Requa  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont,  after  an  absence  of 
two  months  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  George  Eeveridge  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Los  Angeles,  after  a  visit  of  several  days  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber  are  visiting 
at  Del  Monte  from  their  ranch  at  Paicines, 

Mrs.  William  Ozro  Childs  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  Misses  Elena  and  Betty  Folger  are  spend- 
ing the  Eastern  holidays  with  their  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  at  their  home  on 
Buchanan   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  left  Satur- 
day  for  a  visit  to   Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  Ethelbert  Shores  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
Saturday     to     visit     her     parents,     Mr.     and     Mrs. 


DEAF   PEOPLE 


"FRENCH  ORLENE"  absolutely  cures  Deaf- 
ness and  Noises  in  the  Head,  no  matter  how 
severe  or  longstanding  the  case  may  be. 
Hundreds  of  persons  whose  cases  were  sup- 
posed to  be  incurable  have  been  permanently 
cured  by  this  New  Remedy. 

This  Wonderful  Preparation  goes  direct  to 
the  actual  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  One  Box  is 
ample  to  effectually   cure  any   ordinary  case. 

Mas.  Rowe,  of  Portland-crescent,  Leeds, 
says:  "The  'Orlene'  has  completely  cured  me 
after  tweive  years'   suffering." 

Many  other  equally  good  reports. 

Try    one   Box   today.      It   only   costs    $1    and 
there  is  nothing  better  at  any  price. 
Address:    "ORLENE"    CO.,    10    SOUTHVIEW 

WATLING  ST..  DARTFORD,  Kent,  Eng. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Fr.nci.co 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


Charles  Webster  Doe,  at  their  home  on  Laguna 
Street. 

Major  Sidney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cloman    arc  passing    several   days   in   Los   Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Oppenbeimer,  who  are 
passing  their  honeymoon  in  California,  are  at  pres- 
ent  in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in   Ross,   where  they  have  engaged  a  cottage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lytel  Hull  have  gone  to  New 
York,   where  they  will  reside  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Wooster  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Wooster  are  visiting  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dore  at 
her  home  in    San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali  left  Tuesday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  join   Mr.  Avenali. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Storey  are  visiting  in 
San  Francisco  from  their  home  in  Chicago  as  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Atherton  for  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie  has  rejoined  her  aunt,  Mrs, 
Bowie  Detrick,  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  from 
a  visit  to  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  will  spend  the  summer 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  at  their 
country  place  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Emily 
Pope  are  among  the  guests  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Leopold  Heebner,  who  have 
been  visiting  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
left  Thursday   for  their  home  in   New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  McNab  have  taken  a 
house  in  San  Mateo  for  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Barbara  Donohoe  is  spending  the  Easter 
holidays  with  her  sisters,  the  Misses  Katharine 
and  Christine  Donohoe,  at  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Maud  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Monterey  from  a  trip  to 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  and  Miss  Mary 
Donohoe   left    Sunday   for    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  and  their  chil- 
dren, the  Misses  Mary,  Agnes,  and  Virginia 
Clark,  Miss  Janetta  Alexander,  Mrs.  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Tobin  motored  to  Del  Monte  last  week 
for  a  sojourn  of  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  are  visiting  in  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  left  Wednesday  for  a  visit 
of  several  days  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  is  visiting  in 
Montecito  from  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hancbett  left  Monday  for 
New  York  to  pass  Easter  with  the  Misses  Lucy 
and  Alice  Hanchett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  are 
spending  the  week-end  at   Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant 
Crockett  left  Friday  on  a  trip  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Gailliard  Stoney  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  from  a  visit  to  New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell  have  returned  to 
town  from  a  brief  sojourn  at  Pebble  Beach  in 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Walker  and  Mrs.  George  Wheaton, 
with  their  children,  are  spending  Easter  at  Bo- 
linas. 

Mrs.  Webb  Ballard  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  from  her  home  in  Mon- 
tana. 


Exhibition  of  Randall  Davey's  Pictures. 
On  the  10th  instant  there  will  be  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery  a  collec- 
tion of  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Randall  Davey, 
one  of  the  best-known  American  painters  of 
the  younger  generation.  The  exhibition  will 
include  a  score  or  more  canvasses  treating  of 
a  variety  of  subjects. 


Mardi  Gras  Nets  Eight  Thousand  Dollars. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  has  so  generously  contributed  to  the 
annual  success  of  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  to  hear  that  the  hospital 
will  receive  this  year  $8000  as  the  result  of 
said  ball. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  same  institution,  said 
amounts  being  proceeds  of  the  annual  Mardi 
Gras   Balls  since    1910: 

1910 $  7,750.00 

1911 5,700.00 

1912 8,000.00 

1913 8,600.00 

1914 9,000.00 

1915 9,400.00 

1916 10,000.00 

1917 8,000.00 

Total $66,450.00 

«a— 

Sidney  Coryn's  Lectures. 
The  third  lecture  in  the  course  on  the 
causes  and  aspects  of  the  European  struggle 
by  Sidney  Coryn  will  be  on  "The  Balkans." 
Mr.  Coryn  will  review  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion of  Europe,  Serbia  and  the  Moslem  Em- 
pire, Pan-Slavism  versus  Pan-Germanism,  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  the  first  Balkan  war,  the 
second  Balkan  war,  the  present  alignment. 
The  lecture  will  occur  on  Tuesday,  April  10th, 
at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery,  239 
Grant  Avenue. 

-■•»- 

Ravages  of  poisonous  plants  among  live 
stock  are  reflected  in  recent  reports  of  the 
forest  service  on  casualties  in  California. 
Analysis  of  the  reports  show  that  1246  head 
of  stock  died  from  disease,  1552  from  poison- 
ous plants,  2249  from  predatory  animals,  3S0 
from  accident,  and  1465  from  miscellaneous 
and  unknown  causes. 


The  Irish  Guards. 

A  story  is  told  of  how  the  Irish  Guards 
went  into  action  after  a  stirring  exhortation 
by   their  gallant   chaplain,    Father   Brown. 

"Now,  lads,  throw  a  kiss  to  the  girl  at 
home  and  we  will  open  the  ball.  God  bless 
you."  With  these  words  ringing  in  their  ears 
the  Guards  went  into  battle.  They  were  the 
closing  words  of  the  chaplain's  exhortation. 

Father  Brown  was  injured  a  few  days  later, 
and  was  decorated  with  the  Military  Cross  for 
his  devotion  to   duty. 

"Remember,  boys,"  said  the  chaplain,  "you 
are  going  over  today  ground  won  by  Irish- 
men last  Friday.  That  ground  is  saturated 
and  sanctified  with  the  blood  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen. 

"Those  poor  lads  who  be  out  there  heard 
once,  as  well  as  you,  the  whistling  wind  over 
an  Irish  bog,  the  song  of  the  lark  over  an 
Irish  meadow,  the  wild  song  of  the  sea  break- 
ing on  the  Irish  coast,  and  the  happy  laugh 
of  an  Irish  colleen  at  the  moonlit  crossroads 
dance. 

"For  thus,    thank   God,    it   has  ever   been, 

From   Cork  to  Galway's  shore. 
The  lads  that    loved   old    Erin's  dance 

Loved    Erin's    honour    more. 

"As  they  lie  out  there  they  hear  those 
sounds  again.  In  a  few  minutes  they  will 
hear  a  sound  that  will  ring  from  this  battle- 
field to  the  court  of  the  God  of  Battle. 

"In  less  than  ten  minutes  most  of  you  boys 
will  have  joined  them  in  heaven.  You  will 
stand  before  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  Captain 
of  us  all.  | 

"Say  to  him,  boys,  'Captain,  we  are  not 
worthy,  but  through  blood  we  come  to  You,' 
and  have  no  fear. 

"Mary's  Son  won't  be  too  hard  on  a  man 
that  dies  for  men." 

Then  the  chaplain  closed  with  the  bene- 
diction and  the  boys  "went  over"  to  gain 
renown  in  the  "ball  of  battle." 


War-Time  Scenes  in  Paris. 

An  example  was  presented  to  me  for  the 
total  abstinence  of  tears  as  we  made  our  way 
through  the  mass  of  departing  regiments  at 
the  railway  station.  Two  working  girls  were 
pushing  fiercely  against  us  and  more  violently 
assailing  with  their  tongues  a  companion.  It 
seemed  that  in  bidding  farewell  to  her  sol- 
dier the  third  girl  had  been  guilty  of  crying. 
"We  should  say  things  to  make  thein  laugh," 
they  shoutingly  admonished,  "and  as  they  de- 
part they  must  remember  us  smiling.  We 
must  always  keep  smiling.  It  is  the  priest  who 
told  us  this." 

We  left  by  the  Gare  de  l'Est,  which  gathers 
in  the  soldiers  and  sends  them  forth  as  they 
go  and  come  from  the  zones  of  war.  Strange 
how  a  building  can  put  on  mobility.  It  be- 
comes animate  as  does  a  false  face  after  we 
have  stared  at  it  for  a  long  while.  And  this 
great,  gray  station  is  a  guardian  of  the  soldier, 
gruffly,  roughly  filled  with  concern  of  him. 
The  walls  are  placarded  with  directions  and 
advice ;  the  waiting-rooms  are  given  over  to 
such  slender  ease  as  can  be  offered  the 
warrior  new  to  Paris.  There  is  a  cantinc 
where  bread,  beer,  and  coffee  are  freely 
served  ;  a  second  one  secures  for  the  soldier 
with  the  expenditure  of  two  cents  the  dignity 
of  a  club.  And  always  there  are  cots  with  a 
doctor  and  nurses  in  attendance  for  such  of 
those  as  have  not  felt  the  strain  of  the 
trenches  until  they  have  left  thein.  The  hos- 
pital trains  come  into  the  Gare  de  la  Chapelle, 
reserved  entirely  for  this  sad  transportation, 
but   it  is   not   unusual   for   a   stalwart  man   to 


Sparkling,  Refreshing,  Healthful 

TO  be  had  at  most  grocers 
and  delicatessens,  especially 
the  better  class.  See  that  it's 
labeled  as  above,  for   imitations 

are  abundant. 

SHASTA  WATER  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


collapse  utterly  of  that  ailment  without  reason 
known  as  shock. 

By  day  and  by  night  the  vast  creature  ac- 
commodates the  army.  At  one  end  is  a  roped- 
off  space  where  the  women  wait  for  those 
returning  on  their  short  "permission,"  and 
packed  thick  to  the  platforms  are  more  women 
bidding  adieu  to  more  men. — Louise  Closser 
Hale  in  Harper's  Afagazine  for  March. 


Some  people  are  born  great.     Others  grate 
upon   us. — Columbia   Jester. 


"A  Sperry  Product" 


— whether  it  be  flour  or  cereal — 
will  earn  your  appreciation 
because  everything  that  men, 
method  and  modern  machinery 
can  do  to  make  it  worthy  of  your 
favor  has  been  done  before  it  ap- 
pears on  your  grocer's  shelves. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

San  Francisco 
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Studio  Sacks  Blc 
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Always  on  Time 

Means  a  good  deal  for  a  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  claim  for  its  schedule  of  pas- 
senger trains. 

The  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  Electric  line  has 
established  the  record  of  keeping  98  % 
of  its  trains  on  time. 
Seven  trains  are  operated  each  way 
daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento making  connections  with 
Northern  Electric  Ry.  for  Sacramento 
Valley  points. 

FAST,  SAFE,  CONVENIENT  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  2339  KEY  ROUTE  FERRY 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


% 
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$6S 

latCl. 

$50  2d  CI. 

.^Splendid  Trrin 

8crt;w  American 

Steamers  "sierra" 

"Sonoma",  "Ventura" 

-TheDelightfolWay! 

SKrTK,    Apr.  24.  May  IS 
OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.,  673  MarketSt.,S.F. 
[Line  to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac.  Tour,  ?337. 50  1st  CI.] 


must    have    over- 
-New  York  Herald. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He — Haven't  I  seen  you  somewhere  some 
time?  She — Quite  likely.  I  was  there. — 
New  York  Sun. 

Mrs.  Parker — Our  new  cook  has  learned  all 
my  ways.  Parker — Don't  worry.  She  may 
improve. — Life. 

Teacher — Why    are    you    late    for    school  ? 
Pupil — Please,    teacher,    I 
washed  myself. 

"Washington  was  a  truthful  man."  "I've 
got  the  habit  myself  now.  I  think  it  is  the 
best  plan,  if  you  marry  a  widow. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Can  you  alter  that  gown  to  fit  me,  do  you 
think?"  "Certainly  not,  mademoiselle.  That 
isn't  done  any  more.  You  must  be  altered 
to  fit  the  gown." — Life. 

Aspiring  Author — Candidly,  now  what  do 
you  think  of  my  new  story?  The  Critic — 
Pease  don't  ask  me.  You  are  so  much  bigger 
and  stronger  than  I  am. — Puck. 

Mrs.  Fashionplate — Poor  dear  Mrs.  Upper- 
ton  is  to  be  buried  today.  Are  you  going  to 
the  funeral?  Mrs.  Etta  Quel — I  really  can't, 
you  know.  I  have  just  discovered  she  owed 
me  a  call. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

"But,  my  dear  lady,  you  should  not  allow 
your  grief  to  overcome  you.  Remember,  your 
husband  is  far  happier  in  the  other  world." 
"M — maybe  he  is,  b — but  I  think  you  are  ex- 
ceedingly rude  to  say  so." — Boston  Transcript. 

Shopwalker — Do  you  realize  that  you  were 
four  hours  selling  those  two  women  a  yard 
of  ribbon?  Saleswoman — I  know,  sir.  But 
just  as  they  got  to  the  counter  they  discovered 
that  they  each  had  a  baby  just  learning  to 
talk. — New  York  Times. 

"Dearest,"  said  the  young  husband,  "can't 
I  get  you  a  beautiful  diamond  ring  for  Christ- 
mas?" "Oh,  darling,"  whispered  the  far- 
seeing  young  thing,  "I  will  take  the  ring  now 
and  let  Christmas  bring  its  happy  surprises 
just  as  usual." — Ladies  Home  Journal. 

"I  went  down  in  the  war  panic  of  1914," 
said  the  big  man,  as  he  hung  to  a  strap  in 
the  crowded  street-car.  "But  now  I  am  get- 
ting on  my  feet  again."  "In  that  case,"  ven- 
tured the  little  man  just  behind  him,  "perhaps 
you  wouldn't  mine  getting  off  mine." — The 
Lamb. 

"Will  you  kindly  remove  your  hat  ?"  said 
the   Man   Behind  the   Millinery.     "I    can't  see 
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the  screen."  "I'd  remove  it  gladly,"  said  the 
Woman  Under  the  Millinery,  "but  I  don't  con- 
sider this  reel  fit  for  you  to  see." — Musical 
America. 

"It  is  indeed  hard,"  said  the  melancholy 
gentleman,  "to  lose  one's  relatives."  "Hard  !" 
snorted  the  gentleman  of  wealth.  "Hard!  It 
is  impossible." — Town  Topics. 

"Does  your  husband  worry  about  the  gro- 
cery bill?"  "No;  he  says  there's  no  sense  in 
both  himself  and  the  grocer  worrying  over  the 
same  bills." — Boston   Transcript. 

Policeman  (giving  evidence) — After  being 
ejected  from  the  cinema  he  was  discovered 
with  a  large  bouquet  in  his  arms  on  the  door- 


step of  the  back  entrance  to  the  picture  palace. 
Magistrate — Did  he  give  any  reason  for 
Iii s  extraordinary  behavior?  Policeman — His 
speech  was  very  indistinct,  your  honor,  but 
from  what  I  could  gather  he  was  waiting  to 
see   Mary   Pickford  *ome. — Dallas  News. 

Two  fair  munition  workers  were  discussing 
their  personal  affairs.  "Got  a  chap  yet,  Liz?" 
inquired  one.     "Yes;   and  he's  a  regular  toff. 

He's    manager   at "      "You    don't    say   so !  j 

Why,  they  tell  me  he's  real  refined."'  "Rather! 
Why,  he  took  me  to  a  restaurant  last  week, 
and  when  we  had  coffee  he  poured  it  into  a 
saucer  to  cool  it,  but  he  didn't  blow  it  like 
common  people  would — he  fanned  it  with  his 
hat." — Tit-Bits. 
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Emotion  in  Legislation. 
The  truth  of  history  requires  it  to  be  said  that  the 
Honorable  Jeanette  Rankin,  first  and  only  congress- 
woman,  did  not  highly  accredit  herself  or  the  cause 
of  woman  in  political  life  by  her  course  last  week 
in  connection  with  the  vote  authorizing  war.  The 
record  declares  that  when  her  name  was  called  Miss 
Rankin  sat  speechless  from  emotion.  Upon  its  repeti- 
tion the  third  or  fourth  time  she  rose  and  in  a  "thin 
voice"  wailed  out,  "I  want  to  stand  by  my  country,  but 
I  can  not  vote  for  war."  Thus  in  the  first  crisis  of  duty 
Miss  Rankin  pitifully  flunked.  Her  final  "no,"  "sobbed 
out  rather  than  spoken,"  was  not  creditable  either  to 
her  patriotism  or  to  her  judgment,  but  it  might  at 
least  have  been  declared  with  quiet  dignity.  It  was 
just  a  feeble  attempt  to  straddle  a  great  issue.  To 
visualize  in  its  ultimate  logic  Miss  Rankin's  exhibition 
of  weakness  we  have  only  to  imagine  the  scene  if  in 
the  place  of  one  lone  figure  overwhelmed  and  tearful 
there  had  been  a  hundred.  If  women  are  to  share 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation  they  must  learn  to 
bring  to  consideration  of  public  issues  firmness  of 
purpose  and  solidity  of  temper.  National  purposes  are 
not  sustained  by  a  feeble  and  halting  emotionalism. 
Incidentally  the  definite-minded  and  firm-hearted  women 
of  the  country  who  sincerelv  want  to  share  in  the  re- 


sponsibilities of  political  life  have  a  grievance  against 
Miss  Rankin.  She  has  not  only  discredited  herself,  but 
she  has  immeasurably  cheapened  the  cause  for  which 
she  presumably  stands. 


Moving  Toward  War. 

The  fear  that  President  Wilson,  a  man  of  peace, 
might  seek  easy  ways  of  making  war  is  yielding  to  the 
force  of  events.  The  plan  as  it  develops  matches 
the  magnitude  of  the  purpose.  We  are  immediately  to 
enlist  and  equip  an  army  of  a  million-and-more  men. 
We  are  to  augment  our  naval  force  by  bringing  in 
every  available  ship.  We  are  to  organize  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  upon  the  theory  that  modern  war- 
fare is  largely  a  matter  of  engineering  and  mechanics. 
We  are  to  provide  for  the  immediate  help  of  our 
European  allies  some  three  or  five  billions  of  dol- 
lars; and  we  are  to  provide  for  our  domestic  opera- 
tions another  colossal  sum  of  two  billions  of  dollars. 
More  if  necessary.  All  this  under  the  policy  of  making 
war  with  might  and  main.  The  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try supports  these  projects  and  is  prepared  for  any 
enlargement  of  them  that  circumstances  may  justify. 
Our  authorities — executive,  legislative,  military,  and 
financial — are  in  agreement  that  nothing  shall  be  left 
undone  that  may  help  the  movements  now  in  progress 
in  Europe  or  that  may  contribute  to  new  projects  tend- 
ing to  success  of  the  war. 

Happily  there  is  no  question  as  to  our  resources. 
Unprepared  though  we  be  in  the  sense  of  military  or- 
ganization, there  is  abundance  at  every  point  of  poten- 
tial necessity — of  men,  of  money,  of  materials,  of  food. 
We  shall  have  at  it,  not  emotionally,  hysterically,  pre- 
cipitately, but  with  high  purpose,  with  determination, 
well  furnished  materially  and  at  the  point  of  man-power, 
with  generous  spirit  toward  our  allies.  We  have 
avoided  entrance  into  the  fight,  but  being  in  it  shall  so 
bear  ourselves  as  to  make  both  our  material  and  moral 
powers  felt.  We  shall  not  count  any  cost  that  may  go 
to  sustain  a  war  waged  against  a  principle  and  against 
methods  which  menace  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
standards  of  civilized  life. 


President  Wilson  wisely  proposes  that  the  man-power 
to  be  brought  into  the  war  shall  be  "chosen  upon  the 
principle  of  universal  liability  to  service."  It  is  the 
only  principle  practicable  for  the  prosecution  of  a  seri- 
ous war.  At  a  stroke  it  will  nationalize  our  military 
organization,  wiping  out  the  anomalies  and  inefficien- 
cies of  the  militia  system  with  its  paralyzing  division  of 
authority  and  its  equally  vicious  system  of  selecting 
officers.  This  principle  will  deny  to  no  man  who 
wishes  to  fight  for  his  country  the  privilege  of  doing 
it;  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  permit  "slackers"  to 
escape  their  obligations  at  the  cost  of  patriotism,  en- 
thusiasm, and  loyal  manhood.  The  principle  is  by 
no  means  new.  It  was  recognized  so  far  back  as  1789 
in  the  militia  law  of  that  year.  The  drafts  of  the  Civil 
War  were  instituted  upon  it.  It  is  in  line  with  modern 
practice  in  all  countries  where  military  organization  is 
effective.  It  rests,  too,  upon  the  justifications  of  equity 
and  common  sense.  It  will  lead  inevitably  to  a  system 
of  universal  military  training  upon  which  depends  the 
ultimate  efficiency  of  our  people  alike  in  war  and  peace. 

One  effect  of  creating  our  military  forces  upon  the 
principle  of  universal  liability  to  service  will  be  to 
nullify  individual  enterprises  tending  to  irregularity 
and  largely  inspired  by  political  motives.  There  will 
be  no  regiments  or  brigades  or  divisions  enlisted  and 
organized  on  personal  account  under  projects  of  indi- 
vidual privilege  guaranteed  or  implied.  Aspiring  poli- 
ticians, vainglorious  seekers  after  military  distinction, 
and  hellroaring  enthusiasts  will  not  be  permitted  to 
exploit  the  war  on  personal  account.  The  general  plan 
as  outlined   from  Washington   follows  the  suggestions 


of  the  President's  address  to  Congress  of  April  7th. 
Wherever  we  can  help  we  will  do  it,  whether  it  be 
with  men,  witli  ships,  with  supplies,  or  with  money. 
Assuredly  we  shall  join  the  fight  against  the  ruthless 
submarine.  Our  flag  will  join  the  march  to  redeem 
the  soil  of  France  and  the  outraged  territories  of  Bel- 
gium. We  shall  go  wherever  we  may  help,  in  what- 
ever form  we  may  help,  and  with  the  determination, 
the  courage,  and  the  force  that  marks  American 
character.  

Physical  participation  in  the  war  on  European  soil  is 
probably  a  matter  of  months  ahead.  We  have  now  no 
trained  land  forces  ready  for  such  service.  It  would 
hardly  be  a  help  to  precipitate  untrained  divisions  upon 
the  firing  line.  It  would  be  an  embarrassment  rather 
than  a  reinforcement  and  it  would  hardly  be  welcomed 
by  the  authorities  in  command.  As  to  the  navy,  our 
present  destroyer  force  is  on  patrol  duty  on  our  At- 
lantic seaboard  and  will  probably  be  held  there.  Our 
Atlantic  fleet  at  last  reports  was  at  Hampton  Roads. 
We  are  building  up  as  fast  as  possible — but  slowly  at 
that — a  force  of  submarine  chasers  designed  for  trans- 
Atlantic  service.  The  Roosevelt  project,  regarded  sen- 
timentally, is  interesting;  but  an  improvised  division 
could  hardly  be  licked  into  form  short  of  seven  or  eight 
months.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Roosevelt  demands  special 
assurances  which  the  government  is  hardly  in  a  position 
to  concede.  If  he  shall  raise  a  division  he  will  with- 
out doubt  have  to  accept  the  common  conditions.  He 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  central  au- 
thority, to  act  not  as  an  independent  commander  but 
under  orders.  Nothing  more  ought  to  be  asked  or  de- 
sired. And  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  no  doubt  accept  the 
situation  as  inevitable  when  the  first  bubbles  of  his  en- 
thusiasm shall  be  exploded. 


There  comes  to  the  Argonaut  from  a  confidential 
source  at  Washington  the  suggestion  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  military  experts  our  first  land  fighting  will  be 
done  in  Central  America  or  Mexico.  Conditions  there 
are  bad — decidedly  bad.  Current  reports  have  not  ex- 
aggerated the  activities  of  Germany  in  Mexico  and  in 
the  republics  to  the  south.  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  are 
being  stimulated  in  many  ways  as  against  Nicaragua, 
with  a  view  to  involving  the  United  States.  The  State 
Department  has  information  that  Carranza  himself, 
though  ostentatiously  cordial  toward  the  United  States, 
has  been  urging  Salvador  to  action  against  Nicaragua. 

That  Germany  should  seek  to  irritate  Mexican  senti- 
ment against  the  United  States  and  to  intrigue  in  the 
same  behalf  is  entirely  natural.  The  theory  no  doubt 
is  that  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  give  the  United  States 
work  for  its  forces  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  As  we 
have  already  said,  our  first  land  activities  will  probablv 
be  beyond  our  southern  border;  and  it  is  possible  that 
we  shall  find  business  enough  there  to  occupy  our  mili- 
tary organization  as  fast  as  it  can  be  got  into  readiness 
for  action.  Serious  warfare  in  this  sphere  can  have  but 
one  significance  and  but  one  result.  If  drawn  into  a 
fight  witli  Mexico,  we  shall  not  halt  until  we  have  taken 
possession  of  the  country — as  we  ought  to  have  done 
three  years  ago.  We  say  we  ought  to  have  done  it 
because  this  course  three  years  ago  would  have  estab- 
lished order  in  Mexico,  have  eliminated  a  menace,  and 
incidentally  have  provided  us  with  an  efficient  mili- 
tary force.  

Thoughtful  men  the  country  over  are  in  agreement 
that  our  participation  in  the  war  will  in  its  reactions 
be  a  tremendous  advantage  to  our  own  people.     It  will 
give  us  the  preparedness  which  alone  is  the  guaranty  of 
national  safety.     It  will  enforce  the  necessity  for  uni- 
versal   military    training,    ultimately    giving    to    , 
American  youth  the  benefits,  physical  and  moral,  of  ir 
dividual   discipline.      It   will   impress  upon   the 
a  seriousness  of  mind  which  has  been  lost  in 
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of  prolonged  and  profound  peace.     It  will  cure  many 

extravagances  and  many  follies — direct  products  of  a 

long-sustained  prosperity  and  of  a  fancied  exemption 

from  the  rule   embodied   in   the   old  saw   that  eternal 

vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

♦ 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  procession  of  events  of  Bis- 
marck's now  famous  remark  that  "in  the  next  war  it 
is  the  imponderables  that  will  count."  The  "impon- 
derables" which  presented  themselves  to  the  prophetic 
vision  of  that  wise  man  are  now  plainly  in  view.  The 
Teutonic  empires,  standing  as  they  do  for  autocracy  in 
social  and  political  organization,  are  fighting  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Democracy,  in  its  broader 
significance,  is  a  swiftly-advancing  flood  tide.  Upon 
it  is  founded  the  inspiration  of  the  many  coun- 
tries now  in  alliance.  Within  recent  weeks  it  has  as- 
serted itself  even  in  Russia.  It  is  for  democracy  that 
the  Allied  world  is  now  fighting  against  the  autocratic 
principle  whose  last  stronghold  is  the  Teutonic  world. 

The  empires  of  Germany  and  Austria  are  strong  in 
leadership,  strong  in  organization  and  discipline,  strong 
in  the  coordinated  mind  of  their  peoples.  But  no  sys- 
tem can  be  strong  enough  to  face  and  overwhelm  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  And,  we  repeat,  it  is  the  spirit  of 
the  age  against  which  the  Teutonic  empires  are  fighting. 
It  is  now  obviously  a  losing  fight.  It  is  weakening 
at  every  point.  It  has  been  driven  back  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  retreating  pell-mell  fashion  on  the  western  front. 
It  is  at  least  making  no  progress  on  the  eastern  front. 
Domestic  distress  is  eating  out  its  heart.  Its  sole  re- 
liance, its  confessed  last  hope,  is  in  the  ruthless  sub- 
marine campaign — a  campaign  waged  in  the  spirit  of 
barbarism  and  in  defiance  alike  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.  This  campaign  is  destined  to  failure.  And  with 
its  failure  must  come  collapse  of  the  high  and  arrogant 
pretensions  against  which  the  world  stands  arrayed  in 
open  defiance.  

The  immediate  hope  of  the  end  of  the  war — if  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  such  a  hope — rests  upon  the  dis- 
illusionment and  revolt  of  the  Germanic  peoples  against 
the  autocracies  which  are  driving  them  to  destruction. 
That  such  a  revolt  will  come  in  just  the  way  it  came 
the  other  day  in  Russia  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  The 
subjected  German  mind  does  not  easily  conceive  ways 
and  means  of  escape  from  the  vassalage  which  a 
military  regime  has  imposed  upon  it.  Furthermore, 
there  are  not  in  sight  either  leaders  or  the  means  of 
positive  action.  Only  a  distress  so  profound  and  uni- 
versal as  to  bring  despair  to  every  household  will  drive 
the  Germanic  peoples  to  the  one  course  that  may  yield 
them  surcease.  It  will  come  sooner  or  later — pray  God 
soon — to  the  end  of  a  peace  which  must  rest  upon  so- 
cial reorganization,  with  elimination  of  the  militant 
mastership  which  now  rules  and  curses  central  Europe. 

In  a  sense  Germany  remains  docile.  The  trained 
loyalty,  the  inspiration  of  false  hopes,  the  illusions  of 
universal  misinformation — these  are  holding  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  to  courses  more  and  more  onerous  and 
distressing.  But  there  are  indications  unmistakable  in 
their  portent.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  connection  with 
pending  operations  on  the  western  front  that  the  morale 
of  the  German  legions  is  not  what  it  was.  Earlier  in 
the  war  the  Germanic  masses  marched  singing  to  certain 
death.  Today  it  is  not  so.  By  all  reports  the  attitude  of 
the  fighting  men  is  sullen.  Considerable  numbers  are 
seeking,  not  heroic  death,  but  safety  in  surrender.  Day 
by  day  the  advancing  army  of  General  Haig  is  gathering 
in  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  prisoners — and  guns. 
Behind  the  fact  there  must  be  a  spiritual  significance ; 
if  we  interpret  it  aright  it  marks  a  distinct  decline 
in  the  blind  faith  manifest  in  the  earlier  operations  of 
the  war.  Obviously  the  men  in  the  ranks  are  infected 
with  the  depression  incident  upon  the  fact  that  the 
whole  civilized  world  stands  united  and  arrayed  against 
them.  They  are  coming  to  understand  that  they  are 
waging  a  hopeless  fight.  They  may  not,  indeed,  com- 
prehend the  broader  meanings  of  the  situation,  that  they 
are  fighting  against  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  old  buoyancy,  the  old  devotion,  the  old 
self-assurance  of  ultimate  victory  is  gone,  leaving  them 
an  easier  mark  for  the  reinspired  and  advancing  hosts 
that  oppose  them. 

New  Rank  for  General  Officers. 
A  proposed  change  in  army  organization  abolishing 
the  grade  of  brigadier-general  and  putting  all  general 
officers  in  the  list  of  major-generals  is  unquestionably 


designed  with  reference  to  possible  operations  in  con- 
junction with  European  armies.  Under  the  European 
system  general  rank  is  attained  much  earlier  than  with 
us;  therefore,  under  a  combination  of  forces,  certain 
of  our  gray-haired  brigadiers  would  under  the  ranking 
system  be  brought  into  subordination  to  men  of  less 
years  and  less  experience.  By  making  all  general 
officers  major-generals  our  men  will  be  brought  more 
nearlv  to  equality  of  rank  with  European  general  of- 
ficers than  under  the  prevailing  system. 


A  Word  of  Caution. 

There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  overwhelmingly  acclaims  and  will  sustain 
the  President.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  a  traitor 
or  a  coward.  But  they  will  be  relatively  few,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  universal  loyalty  they  will  sing  low.  Party 
lines  have  practically  been  effaced  in  Congress.  Only 
a  handful  of  chronic  obstructionists  will  set  their  wills 
against  the  course  outlined  by  the  President.  Already 
they  have  been  sent  to  Coventry,  where  they  will  remain 
until  they  shall  be  replaced  by  men  of  loyalty  and 
patriotic  spirit.  Both  houses  will  be  whole-hearted  in 
support  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  ungracious  or  untimely  to  define  a  situation 
thus  inspired  as  having  in  it  something  of  danger  to 
our  system.  War  calls  for  positive,  even  for  autocratic 
measures.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  suspends  ordinary 
processes  and  nullifies  ordinary  limitations  upon  au- 
thority. All  the  more,  therefore,  the  necessity  for  cau- 
tion and  poise  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  agencies 
of  the  government.  Extraordinary  powers  should  in- 
spire the  virtues  of  restraint.  Nobody  ever  appreciated 
this  principle  more  than  did  President  Lincoln.  Made 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War  all  but  a  dictator, 
he  tempered  the  force  of  his  absolute  mandate  by  sum- 
moning to  his  aid  the  best  and  wisest  counsellors 
the  country  afforded.  History  records  that  in  every 
crisis  he  sought  and  respected  the  advice  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  on  conduct  of  the  war.  That 
committee,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  bi-partisan  in 
its  organization.  One  of  its  strongest  members,  and 
for  a  time  its  chairman,  was  the  late  Senator  James 
W.  Nesmith  of  Oregon,  a  Democrat,  and  for  that  fact 
none  the  less  a  patriot  and  a  supporter  of  executive 
policies. 

An  especially  inspiring  incident  of  the  Civil  War 
administration  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  selection  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  a  Democrat,  as  Secretary  of  War.  If  Lincoln 
had  been  capable  of  cherishing  a  personal  grudge.  Stan- 
ton would  have  been  the  object  of  his  especial  dislike. 
In  the  course  of  a  legal  procedure  in  which  they  were 
jointly  engaged,  a  year  or  two  prior  to  the  war,  Stanton 
had  put  upon  Lincoln  a  gross  personal  slight.  It  was 
the  most  grievous  experience  of  Lincoln's  professional 
career.  Yet  when  there  came  occasion  for  a  certain 
rough-riding  force  in  the  administration  of  military 
affairs,  Lincoln  turned  to  Stanton  as  an  available  and 
suitable  man  and  invited  him  into  his  cabinet.  It  was 
the  act  of  a  man  who  permitted  no  consideration  per- 
sonal to  himself  to  cloud  his  judgment  or  stain  the 
patriotic  integrity  of  his  courses. 


Already  we  discover  that  while  the  great  majority  in 
Congress  is  behind  the  President,  there  exists  a  fear 
that  the  executive  department  may  proceed  in  ways 
tending  to  weaken  our  system  of  government — to  ag- 
grandize the  executive  at  the  cost  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment. There  was  the  same  feeling  in  Lincoln's  day. 
There  were  those  in  Congress  and  out  of  it  to  cry 
"Autocrat !"  But  the  fear,  natural  and  legitimate  as  it 
was,  faded  before  the  demonstration,  illustrated  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  President  of  his  loyal  devotion  to 
traditional  and  patriotic  ideals.  That  it  will  be  the  same 
with  Mr.  Wilson  we  are  glad  to  believe.  Nobody  ques- 
tions his  patriotism;  yet,  so  vast  has  become  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  so  many  are  the  necessary 
agents  of  administrative  authority,  that  there  is  felt 
already  the  need  of  an  extraordinary  and  unsleeping 
caution. 

This  feeling  is  the  more  pronounced  because  the 
country  does  not  repose  entire  confidence  in  the  charac- 
ter or  the  discretion  of  all  the  members  of  the  executive 
group.  Even  before  the  war  became  imminent  there 
was  an  obvious  striving  on  the  part  of  certain  depart- 
ments, boards,  and  commissions  for  more  and  more 
power.  The  unpleasant  word  "commandeer"  has  been 
oftener  in   the  mouths  of  governmental  agents  during 


the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  decade  of  our  his- 
tory. And  now  when  there  may  be  a  real  necessity 
for  control  of  the  food  supply,  for  control  of  all  means 
of  production,  for  command  of  transportation,  for  arbi- 
trary employment  of  men  and  forces,  there  is  a  natural 
fear  that  certain  bureaucrats  at  Washington,  backed 
by  the  socialistic  element,  may  undertake  to  remodel  the 
government  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  methods  of  an 
elective  despotism.  Therefore  we  repeat  there  is  oc- 
casion, especial  and  imperative,  for  caution  and  re- 
straint. 

The  President  makes  it  plain  that  in  deference  to 
popular  opinion  and  in  line  with  manifest  equities, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  done,  the  element  of  profit  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  war.  That  is,  instead  of  the  old 
plan  of  war  contracts  upon  which  so  many  fortunes 
were  founded  in  previous  wars,  a  newer  plan,  that  of 
paying  for  supplies  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  a  certain 
percentage,  is  to  be  adopted.  The  scheme  is  an  excel- 
lent one  in  theory.  It  will  work  well  for  the  govern- 
ment, it  will  work  no  injustice  upon  anybody,  if  the 
cost-keeper  is  on  the  square.  Any  system  will  work 
well  if  conducted  on  the  square.  But  sometimes  cost- 
keepers  as  well  as  contractors  are  not  on  the  square. 
It  will  be  well  for  those  who  administer  our  affairs  to 
have  a  care. 


The  President  has  attempted  to  forestall  one  cer- 
tain subject  of  criticism  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  credits  to  be  granted  for  conduct  of  the  war 
should  be  sustained,  "so  far  as  they  can  equitably 
be  sustained  by  the  present  generation  by  well-con- 
ceived taxation."  This  may  be  interpreted  in  more 
than  one  way.  Only  time  will  develop  just  what  the 
President  has  in  mind.  In  the  meanwhile  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  taxing 
power  will  be  so  exercised  as  to  distribute  the  financial 
burdens  of  the  war  widely  and  as  equitably  as  prac- 
ticable. It  is  inevitable  that  demands  for  money  will 
fall  heaviest  upon  those  who  have  money  in  abundance. 
All  wars  find  their  first  and  their  readiest  resource  in 
the  well-to-do.  But  it  will  be  a  profound  moral  mis- 
take if  the  scheme  of  war  taxation  shall  be  so  adjusted 
that  any  class  other  than  that  typified  by  the  actual 
pauper  shall  wholly  evade  its  demands.  Every  citizen 
ought  to  have,  and  in  a  sense  is  entitled  to  have,  his 
part  in  sustaining  the  war.  It  is  eminently  to  be  de- 
sired that  when  the  war  shall  be  over  every  citizen  of 
the  country  may  share  in  the  honor  and  in  the  moral 
inspiration  of  having  made  direct  and  personal  contri- 
bution to  its  support.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
greatest  of  all  contributions  to  any  cause  is  made  by 
those  who  stand  at  the  firing  line.  Not  all  may  do  this, 
even  of  those  willing  and  ready.  But  all  may  have  a 
share — all  may  feel  the  thrill  of  patriotic  sacrifice — 
under  a  system  which  so  divides  and  spreads  the  finan- 
cial cost  that  none  is  overlooked.  It  is  not  least  among 
the  advantages  of  war  that  it  tends  to  strengthen 
patriotic  spirit.  And  patriotic  spirit  finds  little  develop- 
ment unless  behind  it  there  be  something  of  sacrifice. 


At  the  national  capital  there  now  is  to  be  taken  up 
work  of  legislation  which  the  great  occasion  requires. 
As  we  have  already  said,  Congress  is  whole-hearted  in 
support  of  the  Administration.  It  will  do  what  the 
President  asks.  Despite  the  attitude  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  narrow-minded  and  anti-patriotic  members,  there 
will  be  no  stinting,  no  hesitation.  Again,  the  situation 
should  give  pause  and  restraint  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment. Being  able  to  command,  it  ought  to  command 
with  discretion.  No  more  immediate  duty  is  now  upon 
the  President  than  to  see  to  it  that  the  agents  and  assist- 
ants in  the  executive  department,  under  the  exhilara- 
tions of  authority  and  power,  fall  not  into  extrava- 
gances and  follies.  A  willing,  a  loyal,  a  generous 
people,  eager  to  support  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment, must  not  be  required  to  give  rein  to  whimsicality, 
to  folly,  to  sheer  waste. 

It  will  call  for  all  the  wisdom  which  the  President 
can  summon  to  his  aid,  all  the  powers  of  a  prudent  and 
restraining  hand  to  hold  the  course  of  the  executive 
department  within  the  bounds  of  discretion  and  modera- 
tion. That  Mr.  Wilson's  intentions  are  the  best,  nobody 
can  doubt.  But  there  may  not  be  the  same  judgment, 
the  same  calmness,  the  same  high-minded  integrity, 
down  the  line.  Mr.  Wilson  will  do  well  to  hold  a  tight 
rein  upon  his  assistants  and  agents.  He  will  be  wise 
to  have  a  care ! 


April  14,  1917. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  never  witnessed  such  a 
scene  as  that  of  Monday  night,  2d  instant,  when  the 
final  vote  on  the  war  was  taken.  Theoretically  tickets  of 
admission  were  limited  one  to  each  senator  and  mem- 
ber. But  persons  with  "pull"  managed  to  get  in  until 
the  chamber  was  absolutely  packed.  For  the  first  time 
the  diplomatic  corps  was  accommodated  with  seats  on 
the  floor.  Then,  too,  in  plain  violation  of  the  rules, 
many  others  were  on  the  floor  in  folding  chairs  placed 
for  them  in  the  corners  and  in  aisles.  A  number  of 
women  and  children  were  thus  accommodated.  The 
whole  place  was  overrun  with  secret  service  men. 
Scores  of  them  were  on  duty  along  with  the  regular 
police,  and  two  troops  of  cavalry  were  stationed  out- 
side to  hold  back  the  crowd.  An  incident  illustrating 
a  certain  modification  of  American  social  practice  was 
the  loss  somewhere  in  the  chamber  by  Mrs.  Gussie 
Gardner  (wife  of  Representative  Gardner  and  daughter 
of  Senator  Lodge)  of  a  gold  cigarette  case  about  which 
she  made  quite  a  little  row.  House  officials  after  the 
crowd  departed  hunted  all  over  the  place  for  Mrs. 
Gardner's  treasure,  but  failed  to  find  it.  Mrs.  Alice 
Roosevelt  Longworth,  it  may  be  recalled,  recently  lost  a 
gold  cigarette  case  in  a  Baltimore  restaurant  and  got 
into  the  newspapers  conspicuously  in  consequence. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  correspondent  asserts  that  I  should  not  use  such  a  term 
as  "the  German  myth"  without  explaining  what  I  mean  by  it. 
A  myth,  he  says,  is  some  popular  belief  that  is  not  founded 
on  historical  fact,  and  then  he  asks  if  there  is  any  such  popu- 
lar belief  about  the   German  army  and   its  commanders. 


The  public  has  heard  rather  overmuch  of  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  George  McGowan  to  secure  the  special  privi- 
lege for  her  daughter  of  residence  with  her  husband, 
Baron  von  Brincken,  during  his  internment  on  Angel 
Island.  If  Von  Brincken  were  the  only  man  interned 
it  might  not  be  out  of  order  to  permit  his  wife  to  join 
him.  But  it  will  hardly  be  practicable  to  allow  all  the 
womenfolk  of  all  persons  interned  now  or  in  the  future 
to  take  up  residence  on  the  island.  While  internment  is 
not  imprisonment,  it  is  a  mightv  serious  business.  And 
it  is  hardly  within  keeping  that  Angel  Island  should 
be  transferred  into  a  social  centre.  However,  if  this 
course  should  be  decided  upon,  it  might  be  well,  to  the 
end  that  "each  prisoner  pent"  should  be  turned  into 
"a  source  of  innocent  merriment,"  to  lay  out  a  golf 
links  and  level  down  a  polo  field.  If  we  are  going  in 
for  internment  on  a  domestic  basis,  by  all  means  let's  do 
it  in  stvle. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Doesn't  Want  the  "Argonaut." 

San  Francisco,  April  11,  1917. 
Alfred  Holman, 

Editor  Argonaut — 
Dear   Sir  :     After  reading  in  your  issue  of  April  7th  your 
editorial,  "No  Internment  of  Aliens,"  I  request  that  you  please 
discontinue  my  subscription  to  your  paper. 

Yours  truly,  H.  M.  Landsberger. 


According  to  the  latest  investigations  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  the  number 
of  families  in  Japan  engaged  in  agriculture  is  5,448,292, 
of  which  1,728,692  families  cultivate  their  own  land, 
1,507,520  families  are  tenant  farmers,  and  2,202,080 
families  are  working  partly  on  their  own  land  and 
partly  as  tenant  farmers.  The  land-owning  farmers  are 
32  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  percentage  is  small  as 
compared  with  62  in  the  United  States  and  58  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  is  large  as  compared  with  13  per  cent. 
in  England.  Compared  with  the  condition  in  1906  the 
number  of  land-owning  farmers  has  fallen  from 
1,797,000  to  1,728,000,  a  decrease  of  about  70,000  fami- 
lies, while  the  tenant  farmers  increased  from  1,491,000 
to  1,517,000. 


Kermanshah,  which  was  recently  captured  by  the 
Russians,  is  a  name  familiar  by  reason  of  the  famous 
rugs  which  the  city  has  for  many  years  sent  out  into 
all  quarters.  Lying  athwart  the  great  caravan  route 
from  Bagdad  to  Teheran,  amidst  rich  pastures  and 
fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  Kermanshah  still  makes  a 
vigorous  show  of  trade.  Its  glory,  however,  is  de- 
parted; its  great  walls,  three  miles  in  circuit,  are  in 
ruins  and  its  moat  "choked  with  rubbish."  Like  so 
many  other  cities  thereabouts,  Kermanshah  is  a  place 
of  the  past. 

m*m    

There  is  only  one  animal  in  the  Arctic  that  can  suc- 
cessfully fight  the  polar  bear.  This  is  the  full-grown 
walrus.  The  bears  will  attack  the  baby  walrus,  but 
they  are  afraid  of  the  long,  sharp,  ivory  tusks  of  the 
grown-ups.  A  full-grown  walrus  has  been  seen  on  the 
body  of  a  dead  whale,  keeping  away  a  polar  bear  that 
was  hungrily  swimming  around  it. 


Perhaps  this  question  may  best  be  answered  by  an  illustra- 
tion. At  the  present  moment  the  German  myth  may  be  seen 
in  full  operation  in  half  a  dozen  different  directions.  It  con- 
sists in  the  paradoxical  belief  that  the  German  army  is  never 
so  victorious  as  when  it  has  been  beaten,  and  that  no  matter 
how  conclusive  may  be  the  evidence  of  its  defeat  it  is  always 
on  the  point  of  delivering  some  mysterious  and  deadly  stroke 
for  which  the  defeat  was  a  calculated  preparation.  Now 
within  the  last  few  weeks  the>  German  army  has  been  driven 
from  nearly  one  hundred  miles  of  the  strongest  fortifications 
that  were  ever  constructed  upon  earth.  If  it  had  been  any 
army  but  the  German  army  this  plain  fact  would  have  been 
allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  It  would  have  been  accepted  on 
its  face  value.  It  would  have  occurred  to  no  one  to  de- 
scribe it  as  a  "strategical  withdrawal,"  or  to  assume  that  it 
concealed  something  of  dire  and  mysterious  import.  It  would 
have  been  said  with  truth  that  the  retreat  had  been  carried 
out  with  a  high  military  skill  that  had  saved  it  from  calamity, 
but  no  one  would  have  been  found  to  say  more  than  this. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  French  retreat  from  Belgium  to  the 
Marne  had  much  more  of  strategical  intention  about  it  than 
the  German  retreat  from  the  Somme.  But  the  French  did 
not  boast  either  of  what  they  had  done  or  of  what  they  in- 
tended to  do.  They  were  content  that  their  retreat  should  be 
described  in  any  way  agreeable  to  the  observer,  but  when  the 
time  came  to  strike  they  did  so,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
there  has  been  no  room  for  any  one  to   discuss  its  meaning. 


The  gasoline  consumed  in  the  United  States  this  year 
has  been  estimated  as  equivalent  to  a  stream  six  feet 
wide  and  a  foot  deep  flowing  at  a  speed  of  a  mile  an 
hour. 


But  what  do  we  find  with  regard  to  the  German  retreat  from 
the  Somme?  Even  those  most  inclined  to  welcome  that  re- 
treat seem  unable  either  to  describe  it,  or  even  to  think  of  it, 
as  a  defeat.  They  seem  unable  to  face  the  simple  facts. 
Indeed  they  seem  to  prefer  some  theory,  almost  any  theory, 
that  shall  be  ludicrously  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  Some 
of  the  most  intelligent  newspapers  in  the  country  meta- 
phorically raise  their  hands  to  heaven  and  ask  why  the  Ger- 
mans withdrew.  Military  experts  whose  opinions  are  flashed 
all  over  the  world  profess  themselves  unable  to  understand 
the  German  "motive,"  and  grope  blindly  for  some  sinister 
plan  that  shall  presently  reveal  itself  in  a  master  stroke  of 
military  genius.  That  the  Germans  withdrew  because  they 
had  to  withdraw,  because  the  British  bombardment  was  un- 
bearable, because  nothing  could  live  before  it,  is  so  obvious 
as  to  be  incredible  to  them,  if  another  paradox  may  be  per- 
mitted. It  is  as  though  one  should  gravely  discuss  why  a 
man  who  has  visibly  been  thrown  from  a  tenth-floor  window 
should  wish  to  take  the  air  in  so  unconventional  a  way.  Now 
this  is  what  I  mean  by  the  German  myth — the  conviction  that 
the  German  army  can  not  be  defeated,  and  that  the  fact  that 
it  obviously  has  been  defeated  is  the  best  of  all  reasons  for 
ascribing  to  it  a  victory.      

The  German  myth  was,  of  course,  created  by  the  Germans 
themselves,  mainly  for  their  own  comfort,  but  partly  from 
the  shrewd  recognition  that  nations  and  armies,  like  indi- 
viduals, are  usually  accepted  for  a  time  at  their  own  valua- 
tion. And  so  to  find  the  German  myth  in  full  flower  we 
have  to  go  to  Germany,  and  to  observe  the  explanations  of 
the  retreat  that  are  sent  thence  for  the  edification  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  that  apparently  are  accepted  without  a 
very  heavy  discount.  And  so  we  find  a  bulletin  from  the  Ber- 
lin correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe  to  the  effect  that  the 
Allied  commanders  "are  still  helpless  before  the  German 
manoeuvres,"  and  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  wild  and  futile 
search  for  the  new  German  lines.  The  same  correspondent 
says  that  the  Allied  armies  are  in  a  state  of  "demoralization" 
caused  by  Hindenburg's  genius  in  running  away.  And  we 
need  not  doubt  at  all  that  the  masses  of  the  German  people 
are  filled  with  exultation  at  this  signal  success,  and  perhaps 
we  can  hardly  blame  them  overmuch  when  we  read  the  em- 
peror's opinion  that  the  retreat  is  "a  new  leaf  of  glory  in  the 
activities  of  my  highest  leadership."  On  the  whole  it  seems  to 
be  a  somewhat  discreet  verdict,  since  it  is  so  obviously  in 
Hindenburg's  power  to  add  leaf  after  leaf  of  glory  to  those 
already  acquired,  and  by  the  simple  expedient  of  running 
away  some   more. 

Another  favorite  theory  inspired  by  the  German  myth  is 
that  Von  Hindenburg  was  intent  on  the  repetition  of  some 
of  his  eastern  exploits,  and  that  he  retreated  in  order  to  draw 
his  enemies  into  the  open  and  then  turn  upon  them  and 
destroy  them  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  did  with  the  Rus- 
sian armies  around  the  Mazurian  Lakes.  Now  if  the  German 
retreat  was  a  trap  it  is  now  at  least  evident  that  the  trap 
did  not  work.  Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Germans  should  so  utterly  destroy  the  country  over  which 
they  were  passing  if  they  intended  to  reoccupy  the  country 
by  a  victorious  return.  Now  if  Von  Hindenburg  had  any 
such  intention,  which  of  course  he  had  not,  he  would  have 
turned  upon  his  pursuers  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
left  their  fortifications.  He  certainly  would  not  have  waited 
until  they  had  rebuilt  the  roads  and  bridges,  established  their 
new  communications,  and  brought  up  their  artillery.  He 
would  have  attacked  during  those  critical  hours  following 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  British  lines,  when  everything  must 
have  been  more  or  less  in  confusion,  the  communications  dis- 
arranged, and  everything  in  a  state  of  flux.  But  he  showed 
no   disposition   to    attack.      He   did   no    more    than    fight    rear- 


guard retarding  actions,  just  as  would  be  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  reaching  new  and  defensible  positions  for  the 
quickest  possible  shelter  of  his  main  forces.  We  may  even 
doubt  if  he  intended  to  make  a  stand  where  his  forces  now 
are,  that  is  to  say  on  the  famed  Hindenburg  line.  Indeed  we 
may  reasonably  believe  that  the  Hindenburg  line  is  itself  a 
part  of  the  German  myth,  that  there  is  no  such  line,  and  that 
what  goes  by  that  name  is  no  more  than  the  best  available 
position  that  could  be  found  at  the  moment  by  an  army  whose 
retreat  had  been  stopped  by  an  unexpected  rapidity  of  pur- 
suit.   

That  the  Germans  can  hold  their  present  lines,  that  they 
have  even  any  very  serious  intention  to  do  so  beyond  a  certain 
point,  seems  very  doubtful.  That  they  believe  those  positions 
to  be  superior  in  strength  to  the  old  ones  is  simply  prepos- 
terous. The  merest  tyro  can  see  almost  at  a  glance  that  they 
are  very  inferior.  At  many  points  the  new  positions  are  on 
low  ground,  and  the  British  already  occupy  commanding  situa- 
tions to  the  east.  Observers  say  that  while  there  is  a  veri- 
table forest  of  barbed  wire  the  trenches  themselves  seem  to 
be  hastily  improvised  excavations,  without  dugouts,  or  the 
usual  safety  contrivances  of  trench  life.  They  have  every 
appearance  of  hurried  construction  upon  ground  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  natural  strength.  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai 
are  nearly  certain  to  fall  before  a  resolute  and  sustained 
attack,  seeing  that  the  roads  by  which  they  are  munitioned 
are  already  dominated  by  the  Allied  artillery.  Laon  is  the  only 
place  on  the  line  with  strong  natural  defenses,  and  it  has  also 
considerable  importance  as  a  railroad  centre.  But  even  Laon 
is  by  no  means  impregnable,  and  the  French  have  already 
made  such  successful  advances  against  it  that  it  seems  as 
though  the  railroads  would  presently  be  rendered  useless  by 
artillery  fire.  Moreover,  the  German  line  now  makes  a  sharp 
and  dangerous  angle  where  it  turns  eastward  near  the  town 
of  Missy  on  the  Aisne,  the  angle  that  corresponds  with  Noyon 
in  the  old  and  now  evacuated  fortifications.  But  the  angle  at 
Noyon  was  blunt.  Indeed  it  was  so  curved  as  to  be  easy  of 
defense,  whereas  the  new  angle  on  the  Aisne  is  of  the  most 
vulnerable  kind.  Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  situation  it 
will  be  by  no  means  rash  to  assume  that  the  so-called  Hinden- 
burg line  can  not  be  held,  and  that  if  the  Germans  ever 
intended  to  hold  it  at  all  it  was  because  they  believed  they 
would  have  time  to  perfect  it  before  the  pursuit  began  to 
press  upon  them.  But  it  is  still  more  reasonable  to  believe 
that  Von  Hindenburg  intends  to  retreat  to  the  Belgian  frontier, 
and  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  en- 
trench himself  on  his  present  lines  because  the  pursuit  was 
so  rapid  as  to  prevent  his  continued  move  eastward. 


In  the  course  of  a  few  days  we  shall  probably  know  the 
result  of  the  battle  that  is  now  being  waged.  But  even  at 
the  risk  of  rashness  it  may  be  said  that  the  result  is  not 
greatly  in  doubt.  Let  us  dismiss  the  German  myth  from 
our  minds,  and  recognize  that  the  situation  is  not  at  all  a 
complicated  one,  that  the  chessboard  is  in  full  view,  that  the 
game  will  go  to  the  hardest  fighters,  and  that  there  are  no 
deep  strategies  to  be  unfolded.  Von  Hindenburg  tried  to  re- 
treat to  the  east,  presumably  to  the  Meuse,  and  he  has  been 
brought  to  bay  by  the  unexpected  rapidity  of  the  pursuit,  and 
compelled  to  make  a  stand  upon  ground  that  was  not  of  his 
own  choosing,  and  where  the  chances  of  success  are  gravely 
against  him.  If  the  German  mythologists  would  remind  us 
that  Von  Hindenburg  has  considerably  shortened  his  line  and 
therefore  economized  his  forces,  we  may  remind  ourselves 
also  that  precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  British  and 
the  French.  Their  lines  also  have  been  shortened,  and  their 
forces  also  have  been  economized.  If  Von  Hindenburg  had 
been  able  to  strike  his  pursuers  in  the  act  of  pursuit  he 
would  have  done  so.  He  did  not  do  so  because  he  could  not. 
He  has  been  brought  to  bay,  and  compelled  to  entrench  him- 
self hurriedly.  He  is  now  in  practically  the  same  plight  as 
before  the  retreat  began,  but  with  inferior  and  makeshift 
fortifications  and  upon  inferior  ground.  He  has  been  unable 
to  do  anything  to  hinder  the  arrival  of  the  British  heavy  artil- 
lery, or  to  prevent  the  new  concentration  of  forces  against 
him.  If  he  was  unable  to  hold  the  tremendous  works  on  the 
Somme,  or  to  defend  such  fortresses  as  Bapaume  and 
Peronne,  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  chance  he  has  of  holding 
the  inferior  fortifications  of  St.  Quentin  and  La  Fere.  Both 
ends  of  his  line  at  Arras  and  Laon  are  vulnerable  to  turning 
movements,  and  the  centre  of  his  line  is  probably  already 
untenable,  or  only  precariously  tenable,  through  weakness  of 
communications.  He  might  fight  a  very  considerable  battle 
on  his  present  line,  and  he  probably  intends  to  do  so,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  fury  of  the  air  combats,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  favorable  and  unforeseen  accident  we  may 
expect  with  some  confidence  that  the  present  lines  will  soon 
he  abandoned,  just  as  the  lines  on  the  Somme  were  aban- 
doned, and  that  the  Allied  forces  will  once  more  find  them- 
selves "helpless  before  the  German  manoeuvres,"  and  "de- 
moralized" by  another  and  an  even  more  rapid  retreat  of 
their  foes.  

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  German  myth  that  may 
properly    be    noticed.      It   consists    in    attributing    to    the   Ger- 
man command  the  intention  to  do  things  that  are  usually  im- 
possible,   and    always    foolish.      Von    Hindenburg    is    supposed 
to  be  contemplating  a  '"drive"   through   either   Switzerland  or 
Holland,    and    sometimes    through    both.      Now   if   there   were 
an  available  German  army,  and  one  of  great  strength,  and  if 
the  Swiss  or  the  Dutch  were  placidly  to  open  their  frontier? 
and    welcome   such    an    invasion,    it    would   doubtless   cr      . 
new    situation,    and    one    of   some   complexity.      But    tli 
very    large    "ifs."      Neither    the    Dutch    nor   the    Swiss 
harbor   such   an    idea    for   a   moment.      A    German    att<_ 
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force  a  passage  would  do  no  more  than  create  new  enemies, 
and  Switzerland  at  least  would  be  a  very  dangerous  enemy. 
Moreover,  a  German  attack  upon  Holland  would  play  directly 
into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  and  an  attack  upon  Switzer- 
land would  be  by  no  means  unwelcome  to  the  French.  There 
still  remains  Italy,  and  we  have  persistent  reports  of  a  German 
intention  to  force  Italy  out  of  the  game  by  a  concentrated  at- 
tack. Perhaps  this  might  be  considered  as  the  most  promising 
scheme  of  the  three,  but  it  seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  fact 
that  it  would  make  no  real  difference  to  the  war  in  general 
even  if  Italy  were  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  running.  We  have 
also  the  fact  that  the  German  armies  that  are  supposed  to  do 
these  mighty  deeds  are  not  in  existence,  although  it  may 
be  said  that  the  instant  creation  of  German  armies  ex  nihilo 
is  a  quite  commonplace  feature  of  the  German  myth.  The 
German  armies  in  the  west  are  obviously  insufficient  in  size 
for  the  task  now  confronting  them.  In  the  east  the  balance 
is  a  close  one  even  with  the  aid  of  Bulgarians  and  Turks,  and 
probably  both  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  are  now  liabilities  rather 
than  assets.  Therefore  we  need  not  look  for  any  very  new 
or  very  serious  excursions  on  the  part  of  the  Teutonic  powers. 
They  are  not  in  search  of  new  adventures.  Their  situation 
is  too  desperate  for  that.  Sidney  Coryx. 

Sax  Francisco,  April  11,  1917. 


p.  S. — The  foregoing  was  written  on  Monday,  and  there- 
fore at  the  opening  of  the  battle  which  now,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  large  success  for  the  British 
army.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  justified  the 
opinion  expressed  above,  and  also  last  week,  that  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  actually  had  no  existence,  that  it  was  no  more  than 
a  string  of  hastily  constructed  fortifications  intended  for  the 
protection  of  a  retreating  army  on  its  way  to  some  line  much 
further  east,  but  compelled  to  turn  at  bay  against  an  enemy 
whose  pursuit  was  unexpectedly  rapid  and  strong.  We  need 
now  have  no  doubt  that  the  actual  destination  of  the  Ger- 
man army  was  the  line  of  the  Meuse.  where  the  topography 
of  the  country  would  render  defense  comparatively  easy  and 
where  some  sort  of  successful  stand  might  reasonably  have 
been  hoped  for.  If  the  British  pursuit  had  been  less  swift 
we  should  have  heard  nothing  about  the  present  line,  and 
the  German  forces  would  have  continued  their  retreat  east- 
ward to  some  other  position  where  natural  conditions  would 
have  been  somewhat  more  in  their  favor. 


DEVASTATED  FRANCE. 


A  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  Describes  a  Scene 
of  Pillage  and  Wanton  Ruin. 


We  need  have  no  doubt  of  the  substantial  nature  of  the 
British  victory-  A  retreating  army  that  saves  its  guns  and 
its  men  may  always  claim  to  have  avoided  a  defeat.  But 
the  capture  of  prisoners  and  artillery  tells  its  own  story- 
It  means,  not  retreat,  but  flight,  and  a  flight  so  precipitate 
that  nothing  can  be  saved.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the 
British  have  taken  over  eleven  thousand  prisoners  and  over 
one  hundred  guns,  many  of  them  of  large  size.  Munitions 
have  been  captured  in  great  quantities,  and  we  read  of  the  I 
extensive  destruction  of  material  that  could  not  be  moved. 
The  battle  is  still  in  progress  and  the  British  are  moving 
forward  with  unchecked  impetus  over  a  wide  front  from 
Arras  to  St.  Quentin.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  St. 
Quentin  must  fall  within  a  few  hours,  and  nothing  can  then 
save  the  whole  of  the  German  north  and  south  line  from  either  i 
a  pitched  battle  in  the  open  or  from  a  further  withdrawal. 
not  at  their  ease  and  after  leisurely  preparation,  but  in  full 
view  of  an  enemy  that  can  move  with  an  equal  speed  and 
whose  guns  are  already  within  range  and  can  -be  kept  within 
range.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  the  present  battle  or  to  take  an  inflated  view 
of  its  effect  upon  the  war  as  a  whole.  If  the  German  army 
can  not  hold  such  fortifications  as  it  had  upon  the  Somme, 
fortifications  consolidated  by  three  years'  work,  why  should 
it  be  able  to  hold  any  fortifications  that  may  now  lie  to  its 
east?  And  if  the  Germans  army  can  not  retreat  without  a 
pursuit  so  rapid  that  it  is  first  brought  to  bay  and  then 
beaten  in  hand-to-hand  fighting,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
prospects  that   immediately   confront    it  ? 


Nor  can  we  attribute  the  German  disaster  to  the  fortunes 
of  war  that  swing  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
in  another.  The  present  disaster  and  the  other  disasters 
that  preceded  it  were  due  in  the  main  to  the  now  fixed  ele- 
ment of  artillery.  In  this  respect  the  British  and  the  French 
have  now  established  a  superiority  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed.  Reliable  reports  say  that  the  British  alone  now 
have  guns  enough  to  fortify  the  whole  line  from  the  North 
Sea  to  Metz,  and  so  closely  placed  that  there  would  hardly 
be  room  for  the  gunners  to  pass  between  them.  The  ammu- 
nition supply  is  so  vast  that  the  British  authorities  have  de- 
clined the  offers  of  additional  aid  that  were  sent  from 
America.  There  is  therefore  no  likelihood  that  the  fortunes 
of  war  can  turn  or  that  even  the  largest  German  reinforce- 
ments could  stem  the  tide  that  is  now  flowing  so  strongly. 
And  we  need  not  question  what  will  happen  when  the  masses 
of  the  German  people  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  immense 
efforts  of  their  forces  have  failed  alike  by  sea  and  by  land. 

S.  C. 


When  the  war  broke  out  Port  Said  held  the  reputa- 
tion, as  indeed  it  had  held  from  time  immemorial,  of 
being  the  wickedest  city  from  a  moral  standpoint  of 
an;  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Into  this  port  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  underworld  drifted  from  all 
P'rts  of  the  universe.  Here  every  type  of  vice  im- 
a  unable  was  represented.  But  today,  after  thirty 
months  of  military  rule,  t'ne  "Sinkhole  of  the  East"  is 
nigh  a  model  city,  the  iron  hand  of  the  army  hav- 
ing  cleaned  it  up  as  no  other  power  could  have  done. 


(Mr  Wythe  Williams  in  a  special  cable  from  Paris  to  the 
Xew  York  Times  gives  the  following  vivid  and  stirring  pic- 
ture of  the  devastation  left  in  the  rear  of  the  German  armies 
retreating  from  the  positions  on  the  Somme  that  they  have 
held   for  nearly  three  years.) 

The  president  and  the  generals  passed  into  the  bat- 
tered Town  Hall,  where  they  were  to  receive  the  mayor 
and  bestow  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  the 
citv.  A  slight  disturbance  was  noticed  coming  from  a 
street  leading  to  one  corner  of  the  square.  Over  the 
ranks  of  soldiers  one  could  see  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
advancing,  all  with  drawn  sabres,  ready  for  action. 
The  order  was  given  for  gaps  to  be  made  in  the  in- 
fantry ranks  so  the  detachment  could  march  across  the 
square  on  to  wherever  they  were  going.  They  clanked 
through,  making  for  the  gap  leading  to  a  street  on  the 
opposite  side,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  not 
stopping  to  salute  the  flag.  They  numbered  about  a 
score,  and  grouped  in  their  centre,  walking  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  a  hang-dog  air,  were  a  hundred  German 
prisoners.  The  clusters  and  knots  of  civilians  ceased 
their  sobs  to  look.  Then  from  every  throat  came  a  yell 
— veritably  a  yell  of  triumph.  For  these  Germans  were 
of  the  same  regiment  which  had  been  billeted  in  that 
town  and  had  cleared  out  only  a  few  days  before,  burn- 
ing and  killing  as  they  went,  and  taking  the  young  girls 
of  the  place  along  with  them. 

The  barbarians  who  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  chained  to  the  chariots  of  their  conquerors,  had 
similar  feelings  to  that  little  group  that  cowered  be- 
hind the  swords  of  their  captors.  But  the  barbariafls 
had  never  been  in  Rome  before  and  may  have  had  some 
interest  in  seeing  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was.  These 
latter-day  barbarians  of  the  same  strange  race  that  pro- 
duced Heine,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  who  will  for- 
ever make  the  world  try  to  unravel  such  a  riddle — they 
knew  every  bit  of  this  French  town,  every  bit  that  was 
and  every  bit  that  remains,  a  silent  testimony  to  their 
shame. 

The  sun  passed  behind  a  cloud  and  joy  disappeared 
from  the  French  faces.  It  was  well  indeed  for  the  Ger- 
mans that  they  walked  behind  a  protecting  barrier  of 
drawn  swords.  Then  joy  and  laughter  burst  forth 
again  at  the  remark  shouted  by  a  small  boy.  a  dirty- 
faced  urchin  of  about  seven,  who,  pointing  at  one  of  the 
captives,  called  his  name  and  cried: 

"Oh,  I  know  that  one ;  he  lived  at  our  house." 

The  man  started  as  though  stung,  looked  up  quickly 
at  the  sound  of  his  name.  His  face  flushed  crimson, 
then  with  head  down  on  his  chest  he  passed  on.  Others 
were  recognized  and  the  crowd  followed  with  a  jeering 
welcome  to  their  ex-boarders. 

The  crowd  knew,  just  as  the  president  of  the  republic 
and  the  generals  of  the  army  knew,  and  as  I  came 
thoroughly  to  understand,  why  it  was  the  Germans  went 
out  of  all  that  country  in  such  a  tremendous  hurry. 
Despite  the  Kaiser's  thanks  to  Hindenburg  for  his 
"strategic  retreat,"  the  real  reason  why  they  went  is 
summed  up  in  a  remark  of  a  high  British  officer  I  found 
leaning  against  his  horse  along  the  roadside  on  the  way 
to  St.  Quentin.  His  reply  to  my  question  was  laconic, 
concrete,  and  typically  British.     He  said: 

"The  Germans  got  out  because  they  jolly  well  had  to 
go-" 

It  is  not  often  that  a  high  British  officer  is  discovered 
on  a  country  road  with  only  a  couple  of  stray  orderlies 
in  the  offing,  and  who  is  willing  to  converse  freely  on 
the  matters  nearest  his  heart,  but  this  one  was  evi- 
dently tired  of  speaking  French.  He  had  heard  there 
were  correspondents  in  the  neighborhood,  so  he  sized 
me  up  as  one  of  them  and  told  me  a  lot  of  things  I  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  know. 

From  other  sources  of  information  as  well  as  this,  I 
hope  the  censor  will  permit  me  to  state  a  few  con- 
clusions I  formed  concerning  the  military  value  of  the 
present  advance.  I  would  first  refer  to  it — I  mean  this 
entire  forward  movement — as  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  offensive  that  began  last  July  and  which  is  known 
as  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  I  would  still  further  refer 
to  it  as  the  beginning  of  possibly  the  last  great  battle 
of  the  war,  as  yet  unnamed.  I  had  a  different  feeling 
while  there  than  ever  before  when  at  the  front.  I  had 
a  feeling  that  the  Germans  are  probably  making  their 
great  last  stand,  that  the  war  may  be  almost  over.  The 
same  feeling  permeates  the  entire  French  and  British 
armies  that  have  swept  across  the  evacuated  ground  in 
record  time — mending  roads,  throwing  pontoons  over 
rivers  where  bridges  were  destoyed,  and  bringing  up 
heavy  guns  so  swiftly  that  even  while  I  was  there  the 
thunder  of  artillery  all  along  the  line  was  quite  as  great 
as  when  I  stood  on  the  plateau  of  Santerre  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  semicircle  of  fire  during  the  opening  days 
of  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 

The  Germans  hoped  by  the  rapidity  of  their  retreat 
to  throw  the  Allied  artillery  organization  out  of  gear 
long  enough  to  give  them  plenty  of  time  to  prepare 
themselves  on  the  "Hindenburg  lines,"  but  they  miscal- 
culated. I  never  would  believe  it  possible  that  a  coun- 
try so  utterly  ruined  could  have  been  reclaimed  to 
serve  every  military  purpose  in  such  a  short  time.  I 
have  already  said  I  rode  through  it  for  a  hundred  miles. 


I  went  through  on  roads  that  had  been  blown  to  bits, 
where  trees  had  been  felled  across  it  for  miles,  where 
every  culvert,  every  bridge,  had  been  mined,  but  not 
once  was  it  necessary  to  leave  the  automobile.  Xever 
once  during  the  entire  trip  did  we,  on  account  of  the 
roads.  lose  five  minutes  of  time.    .    .    . 

I  know  as  a  result  of  this  trip,  from  talks  with  in- 
habitants of  every  village  that  the  mines  that  destroyed 
towns,  bridges,  and  roads  were  all  laid  last  November, 
and  every  act  of  destruction  was  carefully  planned 
months  ago.  So  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  had  not 
bad  weather  arrived  and  had  the  Allies  kept  up  their 
Somme  onslaught  a  little  while  longer,  the  Germans 
would  have  fallen  back  then  instead  of  now.  As  it  was, 
when  winter  did  come,  and  with  it  a  slackening  of  the 
battle,  they  concluded  to  hold  the  line  if  possible  until 
spring,  meanwhile  to  complete  their  positions  in  the 
rear  and  also  to  give  the  Allies  less  time  to  arrange  for 
a  new  offensive.  So  it  seems  to  me  the  present  ad- 
vance is  a  combination  of  the  end  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  and  the  beginning  of  possibly  the  last  battle, 
still  to  be  named. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  from  the  belief  the 
glimpse  of  the  new  front  has  given  me.  I  am  able  to  say 
the  Germans  sadly  misjudged  the  ability  of  the  Allies 
to  form  a  new  offensive  against  the  Hindenburg  lines. 
The  Allies  are  already  giving  the  same  sort  of  ham- 
mering they  gave  on  the  Somme,  and  it  is  a  hammering 
that  I  have  reason  to  know  will  become  steadily  far 
greater  than  anything  ever  dreamed  of  last  August  and 
September.  That  fear  is  already  in  the  German  souls 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  now  today  behind  their  new 
positions  on  the  Hindenburg  lines  they  have  begun 
pillaging  the  countryside  and  burning  villages,  just  as 
they  did  last  week  in  the  country  they  evacuated. 
Therefore  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  for  them  to  have 
already  begun  this  programme  anew  back  of  their  pres- 
ent lines,  in  a  country  on  which  they  must  draw  upon 
to  live,  if  the}'  have  any  hope  they  can  remain  there 
long.  Another  significant  fact  concerning  their  evacua- 
tion of  last  week  is  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages knew  days  before  that  the)'  were  planning  to  get 
out. 

When  entering  the  reconquered  territory,  setting 
forth  from  Compiegne  early  in  the  morning,  my  first 
impression  was  of  the  enormous  strength  of  the  posi- 
tions the  Germans  had  evacuated.  It  was  my  first  sight 
of  German  trenches  that  had  not  suffered  from  shellfire. 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  French  lines  was  most 
interesting.  There  was  a  definite  space  of  shell-marked 
cleavage  between  the  former  French  lines  and  the  first 
German  outposts.  After  that  came  the  German  first 
line  trench  and  a  marvelous  system  of  communicating 
trendies  back  to  their  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
to  the  twentieth  line  of  formidable  defense,  known  as 
the  Hindenburg  line. 

Their  main  lines  were  of  solid  concrete.  I  would 
have  sworn  they  were  impregnable  had  I  not  such  vivid 
proof  of  what  happened  to  similar  German  trenches  on 
the  Somme  after  the  battering  of  French  artillery. 
Their  communication  trenches  were  a  marvel  of  in- 
genuity— line  after  line  of  them  running  across  the 
main  lines  and  so  connected  that  reinforcements  or  sup- 
plies could  be  rushed  from  half  a  dozen  places  to  almost 
every  main  position.  Between  this  and  between  every 
defensive  trench  line  there  is  nothing  but  one  unbroken 
mass  of  barbed  wire.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see  for 
a  distance  of  miles  after  I  entered  what  was  German 
territory  until  a  week  ago  there  was  one  unending  vista 
of  rusted  wire  entanglements.  There  was  something 
psychological  about  it.  On  the  French  side  there  are 
also  complete  systems  of  defensive  lines  that  stretch  all 
the  way  back  to  Paris,  but  they  are  not  so  visible — 
there  are  great  open  stretches  of  country  between.  On 
the  German  side  it  seemed  that  even-thing  they  did  was 
to  perfect  a  defense :  that  they  realized  a  long  time  ago 
that  an  offensive  on  that  front  was  impossible,  and  that 
against  a  French  offensive  they  could  only  prepare  to 
go  back  yard  by  yard  as  best  they  could. 

For  a  distance  of  probably  ten  miles  this  barrier  of 
barbed  wire  extends  in  solid  formation.  Then  come 
stretches  of  free  country  to  where  probably  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  defense  lines  appear,  and  so  on.  It  is  be- 
hind this  main  area  of  entanglements  that  the  sys- 
tematic devastation  begins.  Leading  directly  back  from 
what  was  the  French  front  the  Germans  only  com- 
mitted such  destruction  as  any  retiring  army  might  do 
to  keep  off  rear-guard  attacks.  Every  road  was  blown 
to  piece — now,  however,  all  filled  and  planked — every 
telegraph  pole  prone  on  the  ground,  and  every  rod  of 
railway  destroyed. 

Beyond  all  this,  however,  lies  Germany's  everlasting 
shame  and  disgrace.  Acts  that  had  not  the  slightest 
military  value  were  committed  on  everj'  hand.  The 
whole  country  lies  waste  and  desolate  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  not  a  German  living  today  or  in  years  to 
come  can  ever  be  clever  or  brilliant  or  logical  or  false 
enough  to  tell  the  reason  why  and  have  the  world  be- 
lieve him.  Ten  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  country 
who  were  left  behind  are  living  witnesses  that  they 
existed  these  past  years  in  a  bondage  worse  than  galley 
slaves.  And  if  the  testimony  is  not  enough,  let  trie 
German  placards  upon  the  remaining  dead  walls  of 
these  corpses  of  cities  bear  them  out : 

That  every  person  above  the  age  of  twelve  should 
always  salute  officers  by  politely  removing  their  hats 
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and  bowing  as  they  passed  or   suffer  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment. 

That  they  should  live  how  and  where  their  masters 
pleased,  that  their  women  should  cook  for  them  and 
wait  upon  them  and  serve  them  in  any  way  desired. 

That  they  might  only  walk  certain  streets  at  certain 
hours. 

That  they  were  forbidden  to  possess  either  money  or 
food  except  at  the  German  will. 
The  penaltv  in  all  these  cases  was  death. 
I  asked  the  same  question  a  dozen  times  throughout 
the  trip,  how  the  civil  population  managed  to  live  at  all. 
Every  time  I  received  the  same  answer,  which  was : 

"We  would  have  starved  except  for  the  food  sent  by 
the  American  relief  committee." 

In  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  kinds  of  food 
received,  I  was  shown  empty  tins  that  contained  Ameri- 
can crackers  and  canned  goods.  When  I  asked  what 
sort  of  meat.  I  received  the  invariable  response : 

"The  Americans  sent  lots  of  things,  but  everything 
like  that  the  Germans  took  for  themselves.'' 

This  naturally  led  to  questions  concerning  how  the 
German  soldiery  fared,  and  the  unanimous  response 
was  that  neither  officers  nor  men  fed  any  too  well; 
that  the  pinch  of  hunger  now  afflicting  the  entire  em- 
pire has  fastened  itself  as  well  on  the  army. 

As  we  approached  the  ruined  villages  I  was  at  first 
not  greatly  impressed  by  the  damage  that  had  been 
done.  That  was  because  these  French  villages  have  en- 
dured hundreds  of  years ;  they  are  built  solidly  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  ordinary  burning  does  not  level  them  to 
the  ground  as  would  be  the  case  of  American  villages 
of  frame  houses,  or  as  the  case  of  French  villages  after 
artillery  bombardment.  But  when  we  rode  through  the 
deserted  and  silent  streets  we  saw  what  ghastly  hand 
had  been  at  work.  The  walls  of  the  houses  were  only 
shells  concealing  charred  ruins.  Not  only  one  village 
is  like  that,  nor  a  dozen,  but  every  single  one  of  the 
hundreds  that  have  been  liberated  has  been  put  to  fire 
and  swrord,  old  men,  old  women,  cripples,  and  children 
left  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  own  soldiery  to  care 
for  them:  their  able-bodied  men  taken  into  bondage 
months  ago,  their  young  women  and  girls  herded  along 
with  the  retreating  army  to  a  slavery  no  one  dares 
think  about  without  seeing  red.  And  at  every  village 
the  same  message  was  left  behind  for  the  French  sol- 
diers when  they  arrived.  Translated,  it  reads  like  this: 
"You  see  what  we  have  done  here.  Well,  this  is  what 
is  going  to  happen  all  the  way  back  to  the  French  fron- 
tier." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  French  soldier  telling  me 
this  said  between  clenched  teeth : 

"There  is  only  one  answer  to  that,  my  friend.  Let 
them  get  down  on  their  knees  and  pray  when  the  French 
army  crosses  the  Rhine.  We  will  be  taking  no  pris- 
oners on  that  day." 

The  aspect  of  the  villages  is  sad  enough,  but  the 
countryside  is  worse.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  artillery 
destruction  during  this  war  that  I  confess  I  have  been 
rather  sated  with  ruins.  A  destroyed  church,  a  house 
ripped  clean  to  its  foundations,  is  only  another  example 
of  what  I  have  seen  dozens  of  times  before.  But  a 
countryside  that  has  so  little  left  of  it  as  that  one  I 
passed  through  is  a  sight  that  made  me  want  to  cry 
and  fight  at  the  same  time.  It  has  already  been  re- 
ported how  orchards  have  been  destroyed.  I  rather  ex- 
pected that  this  had  happened  just  along  the  roads  by 
which  the  army  retreated.  But  with  field  glasses  I 
could  see  far  in  on  either  side  of  every  road  for  miles 
and  miles ;  every  farm  is  burned,  fields  destroyed,  every 
garden  and  even-  bush  uprooted,  every  tree  sawed  off 
close  to  the  bottom.  It  was  terrible  sight  and  seemed 
almost  worse  than  the  destruction  of  men.  Those  thou- 
sands of  trees  prone  upon  the  earth,  their  branches 
waving  in  the  wind,  seemed  undergoing  death  agonies 
before  our  eyes. 

Everything  gave  its  share  to  the  blood  lust  of  hate. 
Churches  gave  their  organs  for  their  copper,  also  the 
brass  rails  of  their  altars,  even  crucifixes  upon  ruined 
walls  were  stripped  down  and  torn  asunder. 

We  passed  through  the  remnant  of  a  place  called 
Porquericourt.  An  old  woman  came  to  a  broken  door- 
way. We  stopped  to  talk  with  her.  She  smiled  at 
sight  of  the  French  uniforms  of  our  officers.  She  lived 
on  a  farm  a  mile  away.  .  The  Germans  had  passed  in 
the  night  and  burned  it  so  that  she  had  come  to  Por- 
quericourt to  hide  in  the  cellar  of  a  friend.  Her  hus- 
band and  brother,  both  old  men.  had  been  killed  by  the 
Germans  during  the  retreat,  her  two  sons  led  off  to 
slavery  the  year  before.  One  of  them  had  come  back, 
but  had  been  seized  again  only  a  few  weeks  before. 

Her  three  daughters  had  been  with  her  at  the  farm 
the  night  that  the  Germans  retreated.  They  had  fled 
with  her  to  the  house  of  her  friend,  from  where  they 
saw  their  own  home  of  a  lifetime  in  flames.  The  girls 
were  nineteen,  twenty-one,  and  twenty-four  years  old. 
The  Germans  had  found  them  in  Porquericourt  and  had 
taken  them  away.  That  was  eight  days  before.  She 
had  heard  nothing  of  them  since.  All  other  young 
women  had  likewise  vanished  that  night  when  the  Ger- 
mans went  away. 

.  She  told  her  story  simply  in  a  low.  unfaltering  voice. 
Rut  she  shuddered  as  she  spoke  of  her  daughters.  I 
said  to  her: 

"The  next  day  after  the  Germans  had  gone,  how  did 
it  seem  to  see  French  soldiers  appear?" 


She  replied: 

"It  was  such  a  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe, with  an  emotion  of  joy,  monsieur,  that  is  be- 
yond words." 

I  asked  another  question: 

"And  how  do  you  feel  now — husband,  brother,  sons, 
and  daughters  all  gone  and  you  left  here  alone?" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  of  her  gray  head.  She 
looked  up  into  my  eyes  and  replied : 

"Today,  monsieur,  I  am  with  France — and  I  have 
confidence." 

We  turned  away  and  continued  our  ride  across  that 
field  of  death  until  twilight  came.  Just  as  the  last  sun 
rays  were  flittering  out  we  came  upon  a  place  that  had 
once  been  a  city.  It  still  boasted  a  few  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  presidential  and  military  party  had  pre- 
ceded us  there,  while  we  went  off  on  the  byways  to 
make  our  explorations.  As  we  entered  I  noticed  a  rude 
frame  of  wood  over  the  roadway  and  covered  with  tri- 
colored  bunting.  I  asked  w-hat  it  was  for,  and  was  told 
by  an  inhabitant  we  had  just  passed  beneath  an  "arc  de 
triomphe,"  which  had  been  built  to  commemorate  that 
day.  I  felt  proud  that  I  had  passed  under  it  on  that 
day  of  all  days  and  proud  to  know  such  a  people  that 
could  rise  so  quickly  from  its  woe  to  build  an  arch  of 
triumph  for  a  welcome  to  its  own. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Sir  Charles  Brooke,  Raja  of  Sarawak  in  Borneo,  now 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  has  held  his  post  longer  than 
any  other  living  ruler  or  administrator.  He  also  has 
the  distinction  of  having  a  successful  government  that  is 
carried  on  without  a  lawyer.  "My  courts  are  not  courts 
of  law,"  he  declares;  "they  are  courts  of  justice." 

Senorita  Hermilda  Galindo,  w^ho  has  been  elected  to 
Congress  in  Mexico,  is  manager  of  the  Modern 
Woman,  published  in  Mexico  City.  She  is  stated  to 
be  giving  her  every  effort  to  achieve  political  freedom 
for  the  women  of  the  Spanish-speaking  American  coun- 
tries. She  is  already  well  known  in  Cuba  for  her  work 
there  along  this  line. 

Nicholas  Romanoff,  late  Czar  of  Russia,  dreaded  two 
things :  assassination  and  revolution,  and  neither  was  a 
vain  fear.  Since  1891,  when  he  was  assaulted  and 
wounded  by  a  Japanese  named  Sango  and  escaped  death 
only  by  the  prompt  action  of  Prince  George  of  Greece, 
up  to  his  recent  abdication,  there  have  been  thirteen 
attempts  to  assassinate  him. 

Archduchess  Maria  Josefa,  mother  of  the  emperor,  is 
now  generally  credited  withbeing  the  power  behind  the 
throne  in  Austria-Hungary.  For  many  years  she 
plotted  and  intrigued  to  keep  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  from  the  throne,  and  now  that  her  hopes  for 
the  elevation  of  her  own  son  have  been  realized  she  is 
credited  with  bringing  to  bear  her  lifetime  of  political 
and  court  study  to  solidify  his  power  and  to  remove 
all  danger  of  Franz  Ferdinand's  offspring  supplanting 
Emperor  Karl. 

Signor  Leonida  Bissolati,  who  recently  left  Italy  on 
a  special  mission  to  France  and  England,  has  long  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  Italian  politics,  and  particularly 
so  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  He  founded 
the  Socialist  organ  Avanti,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
he  toured  the  country  on  his  bicycle  preaching  "the 
word"  of  Marxism.  His  personal  character  and  his 
wide  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  however,  eventually 
won  the  respect  even  of  his  opponents,  and  with  the 
accession  of  Victor  Emanuel  III  his  opposition  to 
monarchical  institutions,  as  such,  gradually  became  less 
marked,  until  eventually  he  became  leader  of  the  Re- 
formist group. 

Richard  Henry  Dana,  president  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  who  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  devising  ways  and  means  of  promoting  efficiency  in 
departmental  administration  at  Washington,  is  the  son 
of  a  famous  father  whose  name  he  bears.  The  senior 
Dana  was  a  lawyer  and  publicist,  as  well  as  the  author 
of  a  classic,  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  and  the  son 
entered  the  same  profession  and  chose  the  same  theory 
of  duty  as  a  citizen.  Consequently  he  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  some 
of  the  finest  of  Boston's  charities  and  educational  insti- 
tutions ;  and,  as  a  Massachusetts  lawmaker,  he  drafted 
the  state's  civil  service  law,  and  the  first  Australian  bal- 
lot statute  enacted  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  Paul  Miliukoff,  Russia's  new  foreign  minis- 
ter, was  widely  known  in  Russia  as  a  historian  before 
the  uprising  in  1905.  During  that  revolution  he  sprang 
into  prominence  as  the  founder  of  the  Constitutional 
Democratic  party,  which  numbered  in  its  ranks  some  of 
the  noblest  and  finest  men  in  Russia.  Before  that  time 
Professor  Miliukoff  had  lived  in  America,  where  he 
lectured  at  Harvard  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  studied  American  life  and  familiarized  himself  with 
American  institutions  and  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment. During  the  revolution  of  1905  Count  Witte. 
then  premier  of  Russia,  offered  him  a  portfolio  in  the 
cabinet.  Professor  Miliukoff  declined  it  because  Count 
Witte  would  not  outline  to  him  the  new  programme 
of  the  government.  Professor  Miliukoff  insisted  upon 
a  definite  policy  of  reconstruction  and  reform  before 
he  would  accept  the  post. 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
Oh  !  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What   so  proudly  we   hail'd   at   the  twilight's  last  gleaming. 
Whose    broad    stripes    and    bright    stars    through    the    perilous 
fight. 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  and  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there ! 
Oh  !   say,  does  the  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ! 

On  the  shore   dimly  seen  through   the   mist  of  the  deep. 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep. 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  in  the  stream  : 
Tis  the  star-spangled  banner.     Oh  !  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore, 

'Mid  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  they'd  leave  us  no  more  ? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footseps'  pollution ; 
Xo  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave, 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh  !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand. 

Between  their   loved  home  and  war's  desolation  : 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  Heaven-rescued  land 

Praise  the  Power  that  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust." 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

%  — Francis  Scolt  Key. 

The  Fighting  Race. 
"Read  out  the  names !"  and  Burke  sat  back, 

And  Kelly  drooped  his  head. 
While   Shea — they   call   him   Scholar  Jack — 

Went  down  the  list  of  the  dead. 
■    Officers,   seamen,  gunners,   marines. 

The  crews  of  the  gig  and  yaw, 
The  bearded  man  and  the  lad  in  his  teens, 

Carpenters,  coal-passers — all. 
Then,  knocking  the  ashes  from  out  his  pipe. 

Said  Burke  in  an  offhand  way : 
"We're  all  in  that  dead  man's  list,  by  Cripe ! 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea." 
"Well,  here's  to  the  Maine,  and  I'm  sorry  for  Spain," 

Said    Kelly   and    Burke   and   Shea. 

"Wherever  there's  Kellys  there's  trouble,"  said  Burke. 

"Wherever  fighting's  the  game. 
Or  a  spice  of  danger  in  grown  man's  work," 

Said  Kelly,   "you'll  find  my  name." 
"And  do  we  fall  short,"  said  Burke,  getting  mad, 

"When  it's  touch-and-go  for  life  ?" 
Said  Shea,  "It's  thirty-odd  years,  bedad. 

Since  I  charged  to  drum  and  fife 
Up  Marye's  Heights,  and  my  old  canteen 

Stopped  a  rebel  ball  on  its  way ; 
There  were  blossoms  of  blood  on  our  sprigs  of  green — 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea — 
And  the  dead  didn't  brag!"     "Well,  here's  to  the  flag!" 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

"I  wish  'twas  in  Ireland,  for  there's  the  place," 

Said  Burke,  "that  we'd  die  by  right. 
In  the  cradle  of  our  soldier  race, 

After  one  good  stand-up  fight. 
My  grandfather  fell  on  Vinegar  Hill, 

And  fighting  was  not  his  trade ; 
But  his  rusty  pike's  in  the  cabin  still. 

With  Hessian  blood  on  the  blade." 
"Aye,  aye,"  said  Kelly,  "the  pikes  were  great 

When  the  word  was  "clear  the  way!" 
We  were  thick  on  the  roll  in  ninety-eight — 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea." 
"Well,  here's  to  the  pike  and  the  sword  and  the  like!" 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 


And  Shea,  the  scholar,  with  rising  joy. 

Said,   "We   were  at  Ramillies ; 
We  left  our  bones  at  Fontenoy 

And  up  in  the  Pyrenees  : 
Before  Dunkirk,  on  Landen's  plain, 

Cremona,   Lille,  and  Ghent ; 
We're  all  over  Austria,  France,  and  Spain, 

Wherever  they  pitched  a  tent. 
We've  died  for  England  from  Waterloo 

To  Egypt  and  Dargai ; 
And  still  there's  enough  for  a  corps  or  crew, 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea." 
"Well,   here's  to  good  honest  fighting-blood  !" 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

"Oh.  the  fighting  forces  don't  die  out. 

If  they  seldom  die  in  bed, 
For  love  is  first  in  their  hearts,  no  doubt," 

Said  Burke  :   then   Kelly  said : 
"When  Michael,  the  Irish  Archangel,  stands, 

The  Angel  with  the  sword. 
And  the  battle-dead  from  a  hundred  lands 

Are  ranged  in  one  big  horde. 
Our  line,  that  for  Gabriel's  trumpet  waits. 

Will  stretch  three  deep  that  day. 
From  Jehoshaphat  to  the  Golden  Gates — 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea." 
"Well,  here's  thank  God  for  the  race  and  the  sod!" 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

— Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke. 
■■» 

The    Indians   of   the   Chaco   region   in    Brazil    have 
been  more  successful  in  opposing  inroads  by  white  men 
than  have  any  other  people  of  South  America.     Up  to 
a  few  years  ago  it  meant  annihilation   for  the   white 
man  to  oppose  the  Chaco  Indians.     It  is  in  this  region 
that   the   rhea,   or   South   American  ostrich,   is   found. 
The  hunters  have  been  after  them  for  years  for  their 
plumes.     The  Indians  are  fond  of  the  flesh,  also  of  the 
eggs,   which   are  a   little  strong.     Incidentally,   the   In- 
dians are   not  at   all   particular   whether  the 
fresh.     The  biggest  nest  found  by  explorers 
thirty-seven  eggs,  one  of  which  is  ample 
needs  of  a  hungry  family. 
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THE  UNBROKEN  LINE. 


H.Warner  Allen  Describes  a  Trip  Along  the  French  Trenches 
from  the  Sea  to  Switzerland. 


H.  Warner  Allen  was  the  special  representative  of 
the  British  press  with  the  French  armies  in  the  field, 
and  as  such  he  had  a  sort  of  roving  commission  along 
the  trenches  from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  he  does  not  divulge  military 
secrets,  nor  does  he  talk  much  of  tactics  and  strategy. 
He  contents  himself  with  a  general  description  of  life 
at  the  front,  a  record  of  the  things  that  he  saw  and 
heard,  and  always  with  a  view  to  the  human  element. 
There  have  been  few  books  more  successful  in  enabling 
its  readers  to  visualize  some  of  the  more  common 
aspects  of  the  colossal  struggle  and  of  the  incidents 
that  in  their  aggregate  make  up  life  at  the  front. 

The  deadly  activities  of  the  soldier  are  often  nearly 
invisible.  Trenches  and  breastworks  melt  away  into 
the  surrounding  tints  and  there  is  hardly  a  suggestion 
of  the  armies  that  lie  hidden  underground.  Speaking 
of  the  Vosges  area,  the  author  says : 

The  main  defense  was  the  barbed  wire  which  was  twined 
in  an  inextricable  network  round  tree  trunks,  fallen  branches, 
and  wooden  stakes.  It  ran  along  the  hill  slopes  and  down 
into  the  ravines,  extending  in  all  directions  its  impassable 
barrier.  On  the  other  side  of  the  barbed  wire  it  was  debatable 
ground.  The  French  sentries  lay  hidden  in  shallow  holes, 
with  their  rifles  at  their  shoulders,  listening  intently  for  a  stir 
or  a  rustle  that  might  betray  the  approach  of  a  German 
patrol.  Sometimes  a  French  patrol  would  make  its  way 
through  a  narrow  zigzag  passage  in  the  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ment and  cautiously  glide  down  the  hill  towards  the  enemy. 
Perhaps  it  would  reach  the  German  line  of  wire  unnoticed 
and  watch  there  for  a  while,  to  see  what  the  Germans  were 
doing  and,  if  occasion  served,  to  risk  a  shot  or  two  at  any 
of  the  enemy  who  might  show  themselves.  The  most  pro- 
pitious moment  was  when  the  German  sentries  were  being 
relieved.  Everything  was  silent,  and  not  a  leaf  was  stirring. 
One  German,  glad  that  his  duty  was  over,  would  leave  his 
shelter  and  turn  back  towards  the  rear ;  the  other,  who  was 
taking  his  place,  would  show  himself  incautiously  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  there  would  be  a  little  movement  behind  a  rock 
on  the  hillside,  the  silence  would  be  cut  by  two  rifle  cracks 
that  echoed  through  the  valley,  and  there  would  be  two  Ger- 
mans less  in  the  world.  "But  they  are  getting  very  cautious," 
said  a  sergeant,  a  short,  thick-set  man  with  a  black  mous- 
tache and  a  merry  eye.  "I  crawled  out  this  morning  as 
far  as  their  wire  and  followed  it  along  300  or  400  yards  with- 
out seeing  a  single  Boche  !" 

The  initial  velocity  of  big  shells  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  sound,  so  that  they  may  arrive  before  one  hears 
them.  They  are  so  costly  that  it  is  cheaper  to  let  a 
village  remain  intact  than  to  destroy  it,  assuming  that 
no  particular  military  advantage  is  sought: 

One  thing  the  present  war  has  shown — it  costs  infinitely 
more  to  destroy  a  village  or  town  by  high  explosive  shells  than 
it  costs  to  build  it.  Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of  this  is 
Souchez.  Souchez  is.  as  an  artillery  officer  expressed  it, 
"beautifully  destroyed."  There  is  not  one  stone  left  standing 
on  another  ;  there  is  not  even  a  whole  stone  or  brick.  Every- 
thing has  been  ground  to  powder,  and  no  man  can  say  that 
here  was  a  road  or  here  a  house,  for  over  everything  there 
lies  the  same  shapeless  pile  of  shattered  debris.  Rarely  even 
in  this  war  has  a  village  received  so  many  shells  as  Souchez, 
and  their  cost  would  certainly  suffice  to  build  up  that  village 
again  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  over. 

There  exists  a  certain  viaduct  which  was  blown  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  then  repaired  by  the  French  at  a 
cost  of  about  £14.000.  The  Germans  disliked  that  viaduct 
and  brought  up  a  420  (seventeen-inch)  howitzer,  with  a  bat- 
tery of  210  (eight-inch)  howitzers,  to  batter  it  tQ  pieces.  They 
succeeded.  It  took  between  fifty  and  sixty  420  shells,  and 
nobody  troubled  to  count  the  number  of  220  shells.  But 
from  the  calculations  that  were  made  by  the  French  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  that  particular  piece  of  destruction 
cost  the  Germans  over    £80,000. 

We  have  a  vivid  account  of  Verdun  and  incidentally 
a  comparison  between  the  German  and  French  tempera- 
ments that  has  been  made  by  other  observers : 

The  French  trenches  in  this  section  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  kept,  and  had  comparatively  little  mud.  The 
general  in  command  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  he  had 
a  way  of  visiting  with  the  greatest  regularity  every  yard  of 
trench  near  the  enemy.  Sometimes  he  would  call  up  the 
men  responsible  for  a  particular  section  and  say:  "I  got  my 
feet  wet  today  in  your  trench.  Don't  let  that  occur  again!" 
A  very  few  minutes  later  fatigue  parties  would  be  busy  re- 
moving every  trace  of  mud  from  the  offending  trench. 

The  general  made  a  remark  that  I  have  often  heard  else- 
where on  the  front.  "It  is  surprising,"  he  said,  "what  a  fuss 
the  Germans  kick  up  when  they  are  being  fired  upon.  Our 
men  simply  sit  tight  and  stay  quiet,  while  the  Germans  shout 
and  scream  as  though  we  were  taking  an  unfair  advantage  in 
hitting  them  at  all !"  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  German 
wounded,  who  as  a  rule  are  far  less  stoical  than  the  French. 
This  Teuton  characteristic  is  apparent  in  the  extraordinary 
bitterness  with  which  the  Germans  complain  to  neutral  powers 
about  every  blow  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  our 
navy,  while  they  appear  to  be  genuinely  convinced  that  their 
own  exploits  in  sinking  harmless  merchant  ships  are  highly 
meritorious  and  above  all  criticism. 

The  bombardment  of  the  town  was  almost  inces- 
sant during  the  author's  visit,  but  it  seemed  to  do  very 
little  actual  damage.  Familiarity  had  bred  contempt, 
and  soldiers  could  not  be  persuaded  even  to  quicken 
their  steps  as  they  passed  points  of  particular  danger: 
When  one  talked  with  the  men  who  came  down  to  Verdun 
straight  from  the  firing  line,  one  realized  how  tremendous 
must  have  been  the  German  losses.  Never  did  French  troops 
fight  more  magnificently  than  the  men  who  retired  so  grimly 
from  the  Bois  d'Haumont.  the  Bois  de  Caures,  and  Herbebois 
to  t\e  line  of  the  Cote  due  Poivre  and  Douaumont.  They 
fought  to  gain  time,  and  gladly  gave  their  lives  for  this  ob- 
ject. Two  divisions  held  up  two  German  army  corps  for 
se'-  ral  hours,  Every  yard  of  ground  yielded  was  paid  for  by 
t h<    enemy  a  hundred  times  over. 

lere  was  a  sergeant  who,  as  his  colonel  certified  from  his 

wn  certain  knowledge,  accounted  for  sixty  Bodies  with  rifle 

bullets.     He  was  the   crack   shot   of  his   battalion,   and   when 

the   enemy   was    advancing   he    went    up   outside    the   trenches 


and  stood  there  fully  exposed  to  the  storm  of  bullets  and 
shells,  while  his  comrades  handed  up  to  him  loaded  rifle  after 
loaded  rifle  from  below  the  parapet.  By  a  miracle  he  was 
not  touched,  and  after  he  had  accounted  for  his  sixty  Boches 
he  fell  back  with  his  battalion  to  the  second  line.  He  was 
recommended  for  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  few  men  have 
earned  it  better. 

Mining  and  countermining  operations  were  being  car- 
ried on  everywhere.  Upon  one  occasion  in  the  Argonne 
the  Germans  had  filled  a  mine  with  thirty  tons  of  ex- 
plosives, only  to  find  that  they  had  miscalculated  the 
distance  and  that  they  were  received  with  a  murderous 
fire  from  the  point  that  they  had  expected  to  destroy: 

The  French,  however,  were  not  sparing  in  their  admiration 
for  the  efficiency  and  industry  of  the  German  sappers.  They 
judged  them  from  a  purely  impersonal  point  of  view,  and 
drew  distinctions  between  the  various  German  sections  and 
companies  as  impartially  as  though  they  were  awarding  prizes 
in  a  competition.  It  was  agreed  that  one  particular  German 
company  carried  off  first  enemy  prize,  not  only  for  the  Ar- 
gonne, but  also  for  the  whole  front.  "It  is  a  real  pleasure," 
said  an  engineer  officer,  "to  work  against  them.  They  dig 
like  lunatics.  First  you  find  they  are  three  metres  down,  so 
you  go  down  five  metres.  Then  you  find  they  are  still  below 
you,  so  you  go  down  seven  metres  ;  but  still  they  dig  deeper, 
and  there  is  no  end  to  it.  They  must  have  been  moles  in 
their   last   incarnation!" 

"Yes,  they  certainly  work  hard,"  said  another  officer,  "but 
still  they  do  a  lot  of  bluffing.  To  make  us  think  they  are 
digging  day  and  night  when  they  are  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind  they  sometimes  hang  up  a  pickaxe  from  one  of  the 
beams  of  their  sap,  and  leave  a  man  to  swing  it  to  and 
fro,  so  that  it  may  tap  against  the  rock.  We  have  caught 
them  at  it  more  than  once,  and  so  we  are  no  longer  impressed 
by  this  little  trick.  The  worst  luck  the  Germans  have  had  in 
this  sector  was  when  they  tried  to  blow  up  our  advanced  line 
north  of  .  The  trenches  there  were  anything  but  com- 
fortable, and  could  have  been  easily  rushed.  By  a  lucky 
chance  the  sappers  failed  to  carry  their  mine  into  our 
lines,  and  when  they  sprang  it  they  simply  made  a  big  crater 
opening  immediately  in  front  of  our  tottering  parapet,  which 
provided  our  men  with  a  practically  impregnable  rampart." 

In  the  Argonne  the  author  was  invited  to  examine 
the  German  trenches  at  short  range,  and  with  the 
rather  uncomfortable  assurance  that  the  Germans  would 
not  notice  his  exposed  head  unless  he  moved  it.  On 
the  same  occasion  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  observe 
two  French  artillery  officers  engaged  in  finding  the 
range   for  some  new  guns: 

"I  doubt."  he  said,  "if  we  shall  get  very  near  the  mark 
to  begin  with,  as  we  have  just  got  a  new  lot  of  shells  up, 
and  we  did  not  find  the  range  before  very  accurately.  How- 
ever, we  can  but  try."  He  called  an  order  to  a  man  in  a 
shelter  at  his  elbow,  and  the  order  was  passed  on  through 
the  telephone  to  the  battery  far  away  in  the  rear:  "Second 
piece,  x  yards,  y  degrees!"  From  the  shelter  came  the  an- 
nouncement: "The  second  piece  is  ready."  "Fire!"  said  the 
officer,  and  a  second  later  the  man  at  the  telephone  re- 
marked: "Le  coup  est  parti!"  The  officer,  who  had  been 
peacefully  sitting  on  a  stone  with  his  notebook  before  him, 
rose  to  his  feet  and,  leaning  over  the  parapet,  fixed  his  glasses 
on  the  target.  A  few  seconds  later  there  came  the  whirring 
sound  of  a  large  shell  hurtling  through  the  air,  and  then  a 
dull   explosion. 

A  column  of  black  smoke  and  earth  rose  exactly  at  the 
spot  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  target.  The 
long  six-inch  shell  which  was  being  used  is  very  impressive 
from  the  spectacular  point  of  view,  and  even  more  effective 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  men  on  whose  trenches  it  falls. 
"Really,  that  is  wonderful  luck,"  said  the  artillery  officer,  "to 
have  found  our  mark  at  the  very  first  try.  particularly  with  a 
new  lot  of  shells  !  Now  let  us  see  if  another  piece  will  be 
equally   successful." 

The  order  was  passed  down  the  telephone  to  the  fourth 
gun  of  the  battery,  and  again  we  heard  the  big  six-inch  shell 
plowing  its  way  through  the  air.  This  time  the  explosion 
was  about  twenty  yards  out,  and  due  correction  was  made  in 
the  elements  given  to  the  gunners.  The  first  and  third  pieces 
were  as  successful  as  that  which  had  fired  first.  Watching 
through  the  glasses  the  effects  of  the  explosions,  I  saw  a 
large  pine  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  thrown  into  the  air, 
to  fall  some  yards  away  on  its  head.  One  realized  that  it 
was  better  to  be  in  the  French  lines,  where  we  were  standing, 
than  in  the  German  trenches,  where  the  earth  was  being  rent 
and  large  trees  tossed  upwards  like  bits  of  straw  in  a  whirl- 
wind. 

The  enemy  was  in  a  sleepy  mood  that  morning,  and  ac- 
cepted the  French  shells  without  attempting  to  reply,  so,  after 
waiting  for  a  time  to  see  if  he  would  be  stung  to  action,  we 
went  back  through  the  shady  woods  to  where  our  motors 
were  waiting  for  us  under  cover. 

As  the  party  returned  to  their  waiting  automobiles 
behind  the  lines  they  witnessed  an  artillery  attack  on 
a  French  aeroplane,  puff's  of  fleecy  white  smoke  like 
cotton-wool  suspended  in  mid-air: 

Intently  we  gazed  up  into  the  liquid  gold  of  the  evening 
haze,  and  for  a  long  time  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  little 
white  clouds  of  smoke  and  the  great  black  cloud  behind  them. 
Then  suddenly,  as  the  image  rises  on  a  photographic  plate 
under  the  developer,  we  became  aware  of  the  enemy's  target. 
Framed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  diamond  were  two  faint 
parallel  lines,  the  wings  of  a  French  biplane. 

Silently  and,  as  it  seemed,  miraculously,  fresh  puffs  of 
smoke  formed  themselves  inside  the  diamond  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  aeroplane.  Our  ears  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  cannonade  as  though  it  were  silence,  the  normal  sub- 
stratum to  every  sound,  and  in  its  uproar  the  reports  of  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  were   inaudible. 

The  enemy  was  shooting  well,  and  the  biplane  swerved 
hastily  away  toward  its  own  lines,  having,  as  we  knew  after- 
wards, accomplished  its  purpose.  In  a  few  second  it  vanished, 
swallowed  up  in  the  colors  of  the  sunset. 

Next  day  we  met  the  aviator.  Three  shrapnel  bullets  had 
passed  through  the  body  of  his  machine.  When  we  saw  him 
he  was  picking  one  of  them  out  in  an  absent-minded  way, 
taking  as  much  interest  in  it  as  a  man  might  show  in  a 
pebble  that  he  had  shaken  out  of  his  boot.  His  mind  was 
entirely  occupied  with  a  grievance.  One  of  the  bombs  that 
he  had  dropped  on  the  enemy's  lines  had  failed  to  explode, 
and  he  kept  on  saying  over  and  over  again,  "What  I  want  to 
know  is  who  is  the  unspeakable  idiot  that  manufactured  the 
rotten  things."  It  was  nothing  to  him  that  the  shrapnel  had 
found  no  vital  part,  nor  was  he  in  the  least  consoled  because 
the  rest  of  his  bombs  had  exploded  just  where  and  when  they 
were    intended    to. 

The  battle  of  Champagne  is  little  more  than  a  name 
in  America,  and  a  name  almost  forgotten  in  the  medley 


of  still  greater  events.     But  the  ground,  says  the  au- 
thor, is  still  hideous  with  the  havoc  of  the  struggle: 

The  story'  of  the  battle  of  Champagne  was  told  me  on  the 
battlefield  itself  by  a  staff  officer  who  had  taken  part  in  it. 
At  that  time  no  civilian  except  M.  Clemenceau  had  visited 
the  scene  of  the  great  offensive,  and  the  white  earth  of  the 
Champagne  Pouilleuse  was  still  hideous  with  the  havoc  and 
chaos  of  war.  As  for  the  German  trenches,  across  which  we 
scrambled  as  best  we  could,  they  retained  no  more  sem- 
blance of  their  form  after  the  French  bombardment  than  a 
child's  sand  castle  after  the  first  waves  of  the  incoming  tide 
have  passed  over  it.  Trenches  which  once  were  seven  or  eight 
feet  deep  were  then  shallow  ditches  which  would  scarcely 
give  cover  to  a  kneeling  man.  The  shelters  had  disappeared 
under  masses  of  earth,  and  how  many  Germans  hidden  in  them 
died  a  slow  and  lingering  death  of  asphyxiation  no  one  will 
ever  know.  Days  after  the  battle  a  few  scared,  starving  crea- 
tures were  brought  out  of  them  still  alive,  and  never  were 
soldiers  more  delighted  to  find  themselves  in  an  enemy's 
hands.  Here  and  there  corpses  were  lying  as  they  had  fallen, 
some  of  them  the  corpses  of  French  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
between  the  lines  in   the  spring  offensive  six   months  before. 

The  descriptions  of  artillery  are  always  fascinating, 
from  the  Rimailhos.  which  are  like  gentlemen,  to  the 
great  howitzers — evil  black  machines: 

But  of  all  these  hideous  engines  the  most  hideous  and  most 
unnatural  was  the  enormous  fifteen-inch  howitzer.  It  stood 
apart  from  all  the  lesser  monsters  in  a  lair  of  its  own,  and 
it  seemed  to  move  of  its  own  volition.  One  scarcely  noticed 
the  men  around  it,  so  insignificant  did  they  seem.  When  we 
first  saw  it  it  was  lying  flat,  like  some  prehistoric  monster 
waiting  for  its  prey.  With  the  aid  of  pulleys  and  a  trolley 
the  huge  projectile  was  hauled  toward  its  breach.  Then,  when 
the  breach  was  closed,  it  seemed  to  wake  up,  and  without  any 
visible  human  agency  it  raised  its  nose  over  the  edge  of  the 
pit  in  which  it  lived.  It  moved  slowly  upwards  until  one 
could  have  sworn  that  it  was  gazing  intently  into  the  clouds 
above  the  steep  hillside  before  it.  The  men  who  had  been 
ministering  to  it  hastily  ran  aside  and  left  a  respectful  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and  the  monster.  The  non-com- 
missioned officer  who  was  to  fire  the  great  howitzer,  as  he 
stood  back  on  the  hillside,  seemed  no  more  important  than 
its   humblest   slave. 

There  was  silence.  Instinctively  one  stopped  one's  ears. 
There  was  a  great  roar,  a  sheet  of  flame,  and  a  thin  mist  of 
fiercely  driven  smoke.  Everything  in  the  valley  shook  and 
trembled,  while  a  hut  covered  with  a  tarpaulin  collapsed  en- 
tirely, as  with  a  wild  bellowing  the  huge  shell  tore  through 
the  air  on  its  way  towards  the  enemy.  Then  quietly  the  gun 
lowered  its  nose  again,  and  sank  back  into  its  pit  with  a  dig- 
nified swagger  that  seemed  to  say  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  make  a  fuss  about  the  matter.  An  officer  who  was  stand- 
ing by  me  remarked:  "It  is  just  as  if  it  had  blown  out  a 
puff  of  tobacco  smoke  and  could  not  think  why  anybody 
should  be  excited  about  it!" 

The  listening  posts  supply  constant  occupation  for 
men  whose  duties  are  certainly  not  monotonous.  They 
are  regularly  visited  by  the  officers  responsible  for 
them  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  barbed-wire  de- 
fenses : 

The  marechal  des  logis  went  to  inspect  his  barbed  wire  and 
apparently  found  something  to  interest  him  very  much,  for  he 
went  down  on  all  fours  and  began  to  crawl  forward.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge  two  more  sentries  were  talking 
together  in  low,  mysterious  tones.  And  then  one  suddenly 
realized  that  the  silence  of  the  night  was  full  of  little  noises. 
There  was  a  cry  of  a  marsh  bird,  and  one  wondered  whether 
it  was  a  German  signal.  We  felt  that  the  darkness  was  full 
of  hostile  forms,  creeping  with  the  stealth  of  Red  Indians 
upon  us.  A  rustle  in  the  hedge — a  bird,  probably,  or  a  mouse 
— made  one  start  and  strain  one's  eyes  into  the  darkness. 

The  marechal  des  logis  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  expression 
of  annoyance.  "They  have  cut  the  wire!"  he  whispered;  "they 
have  cut  clean  through  all  six  lines  on  the  side  nearest  the 
hedge!"  "Who  has  cut  it?"  I  asked.  "Why,  the  Boches,  of 
course!"  he  answered  impatiently.  "One  of  them  must  have 
crept  up  last  night  without  the  sentry  hearing  him.  It  is  a 
trick  we  are  always  playing  on  one  another.  You  see,  their 
advanced  post  is  only  200  yards  away,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to 
worm  one's  way  through  the  long  marsh  grass  without  giving 
any  warning  that  one  is  there  !" 

One  of  the  sentries  joined  in  the  conversation.  "I  have 
just  found  a  German  rifle,"  he  said,  "leaning  up  against  the 
barbed  wire  fifteen  yards  away  from  where  I  was  on  guard 
last  night.  We  fired  two  or  three  shots,  and  I  think  we  must 
have  wounded  our  man,  as  he  left  his  gun  behind  !"  "They 
are  daring  enough,"  said  the  marechal  des  logis.  "It  was 
only  a  few  days  back  one  of  them  stuck  a  white  flag  on  our 
barbed  wire.  However,  we  got  even  with  him  next  day  by 
stealing  a  rifle  that  they  left  in  a  hedge  well  behind  their 
advanced  post !" 

At  one  point  the  German  trenches  were  only  a  hun- 
dred yards  away,  which  permitted  the  throwing  of  hand 
grenades  at  unseasonable  times  such  as  meal  hours: 

"Now,"  said  the  general,  "we  will  stir  up  the  Germans  a 
little!  It  is  lunchtime,  and  they  will  be  excessively  an- 
noyed !" 

We  went  to  a  shelter  which  protected  a  new  and  simple 
appliance  for  throwing  high  explosives  noiselessly  into  the 
enemy's  lines.  It  was  this  noiselessness  which  made  it  par- 
ticularly objectionable,  because  no  amount  of  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  could  show  them  its  position.  A 
shell  filled  with  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  melinite  left 
the  shelter  noiselessly.  Then  a  second  or  two  later,  when  it 
had  reached  its  mark,  there  came  a  big  explosion.  It  was 
followed   by   a  second   shell. 

"That  will  do  !"  said  the  general.  "We  have  stirred  them 
up  now,  and  they  will  be  exceedingly  puzzled,  for  two  iso- 
lated bombs  are  extremely  uncommon,  and  they  certainly  will 
be  unable  to  understand  their  purpose.  Anyhow,  in  three 
minutes  we  shall   get  their  reply  !" 

We  started  back  towards  the  rear,  but  before  we  had  gone 
fifty  yards  there  was  a  tremendous  report.  A  mine  nice  rfer 
was  engaged  in  explaining  to  the  French  that  the  Germans 
were  much  annoyed  at  having  their  lunch  interrupted.  Our 
two  bombs  called  forth  four  mines  from  the  enemy,  which 
shifted  a  quantity  of  earth,  but  otherwise  did  no  harm.  The 
enemy  then  apparently  returned  to  his  meal,  as  there  was 
silence. 

The  author  reminds  us  of  Voltaire's  claim  for  the 
French  people  that  they  are  able  to  display  a  patience 
as  great  as  their  ardor.  Certainly  no  one  will  now 
dispute  that  claim,  least  of  all  those  who  have  read  this 
vivid  and  colorful  book. 

The  Unbroken  Line.  Bv  H.  Warner  Allen.  New 
York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  '$2. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  great  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  is  solidly  behind  the  President  in  the 
war  crisis.  The  almost  incomprehensible 
wealth  of  these  institutions  is  at  the  service 
of  the  country.  In  the  marshaling  of  the 
financial  forces  San  Francisco  stands  proudly 
in  the  front  rank.  Seventh  in  banking  wealth 
among  the  great  money  capitals  of  the  nation, 
this  city  possesses  more  cash  in  bank,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  than  any  other  city  in 
the  country'-  Aggregate  resources  of  all  San 
Francisco  banks,  national  and  state,  as  of 
March  5th,  reached  a  new  high  level  of  $681,- 
784,000.  Aggregate  deposits  as  of  that  date 
scored  a  record  $564,000,0u0.  As  indicated 
by  these  figures,  San  Francisco  bankers  are 
prepared  to  do  their  share  in  the  mobilization 
of  the  nation's  finances.  Their  patriotism  is 
as  fervid  and  fundamental  as  that  of  any 
group  of  financial  captains.  They  will  be 
most  prominent  among  the  subscribers  to  any 


posits  ever  previously  reported  -  and  an  in- 
crease of  $692,000,000  over  the  deposits  of 
December  27th.  Of  this  $692,000,000  in- 
crease $271,000,000  were  in  individual  de- 
posits and  $421,000,000  in  deposits  from  other 
banks."  

Bank  clearings  of  the  Pacific  Coast  district 
showed  large  increases  in  March  over  the  like 
month  last  year  and  two  years  ago.  The  gain 
was  largest  in  San  Francisco,  which  con- 
tinued to  advance  faster  than  any  other  Coast 
city.  

The  statement  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  banks  and 
trust  companies  for  the  week  ending  Satur- 
day, March  7th,  shows  that  they  hold  $163,' 
57S,960  reserve  in  excess  of  legal  require- 
ments. This  is  an  increase  of  $40,771,810 
over  the  previous  week. 


The  comptroller's  call  as  of  March  5th 
gave  total  resources  of  the  national  banks  of 
the  United  States  as  $15,979,000,000,  exceed- 
ing by  $645,000,000  the  assets  held  at  the  time 
of  the  last  previous  call,  December  27th. 
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One  of  the  most  sensational  advances  of 
the  cotton  trade  occurred  at  the  New  York 
market's  opening  for  the  week.  May  con- 
tracts sold  up  to  $5.55  and  July  $7.80  a  bale 
above  the  closing  prices  last  Thursday. 


Dun's  Review,  current  issue,  says :  "The 
strong  position  of  finance,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry is  demonstrated  by  the  stability  of  the 
leading  markets,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
impending  foreign  events  have  not  lessened 
confidence  in  any  quarter.  Everywhere  there 
are  clear  manifestations  of  wholesome  con- 
servatism and  caution,  and  the  general  avoid- 
ance of  overextension  in  legitimate  under- 
takings affords  the  best  assurance  of  sustained 
economic  progress.  With  renewed  demands 
of  magnitude  in  some  important  branches, 
manufacturing  activity  continues  close  to  the 
possible  maximum,  and  where  operations  have 
abated,  it  is  mainly  because  of  scarcity  of  raw 
materials  and  of  labor." 


Frank  C.  Lowry,  sales  manager  of  the  Fed- 
eral Sugar  Refining  Company,  estimates  that 
the  Cuban  revolution  will  cost  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  increased  sugar  prices  be- 
tween $75,000,000  and  $100,000,000  this  year. 


Attention  is  being  directed  in  well-informed 
channels  to  the  point  that  brokerage  loans  are 
now  about  half  of  what  they  were  six  months 
ago,  when  prices  were  high,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  to  push  the 
short  side  of  the  stock  market. 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 


note  issue  offered  by  the  government  for  the 
quick  raising  of  funds. 


Final  returns  from  the  national  bank  call  of 
March  5th.  made  public  by  Controller  Wil- 
-liams,  show  total  resources  of  $15,979,000,000, 
a  new  high  record,  and  $2,140,000,000  more 
than  those  of  a  year  ago.  Enormous  increases 
were   recorded   in  both   reserves  and  deposits. 

"The  report  shows  that  the  reserves  of  the 
banks  amounted  to  $2,242,000,000,"  said  the 
controller's  announcement,  "exceeding  by 
$169,000,000  the  greatest  reserves  ever  pre- 
viously held. 

"The  excess  or  surplus  reserve  beyond  the 
amount  required  by  law  amounted  to  $1,109,- 
000,000,  being  $92,000,000  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

"Total  resources  of  the  national  banks 
amounted  to  $15,979,000,000,  exceeding  by 
$645,000,000  the  assets  held  at  the  time  of  the 
last  call,    December  27th. 

"The  total  deposits  aggregated  $12,957,000,- 
000,  exceeding  by  $469,000,000  the  greatest  de- 


Despite  the  pessimistic  foreboding  of  nearly 
every  financial  writer  in  New  York  City,  the 
issue  of  $25,000,000  of  State  of  New  York 
fifty-year  4s,  offered  for  public  subscription 
on  Saturday,  sold  remarkably  well.  A  syndi- 
cate headed  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  paid  a  pre- 
mium of  $1,204,250  for  the  entire  issue.  This 
price  is  equivalent  to  a  3.785  per  cent,  basis  of 
yield,  and  it  represents  a  fairly  high  price 
for  a  bond  of  tins  class.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co- 
announced  that  they  had  sold  half  of  the  en- 
tire issue  in   advance  of  their  purchase. 


A  report  from  New  York  over  the  Hutton 
wire  Saturday  was  that  the  steel  men  of  the 
country  had  agreed  to  effect  a  saving  to  the 
|  government  of  $18,000,000  by  reducing  the 
price  of  structural  steel  used  for  national  de- 
fense  purposes.         

Three  and  a  half  millions  was  the  ope- 
rating revenue  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  for  1916,  as  was  shown  in  its  report 
to  the  railroad  commission.  The  net  corpo- 
rate income  for  the  year,  after  all  interest 
and  other  deductions  and  before  dividends, 
was  $1,054,278.  Dividends  amounting  to 
$980,000  were  paid,  this  being  zy2  per  cent, 
on  the  capitalization  of  $28,000,000.  In  1915 
dividends  were  $840,000,  or  3  per  cent  on 
the  stock.  The  surplus,  as  of  December  31, 
1916,  was  $5S2,638 — an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $65,000  over  the  previous  year. 


An  increase  of  approximately  $66,500,000 
in  Federal  Reserve  Bank  resources,  due 
chiefly  to  the  $50,000,000  issue  of  short-term 
government  notes  taken  by  the  banks,  is 
shown  in  the  board's  statement  for  past  week. 
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In  an  article  discussing  the  war  financing 
problem  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  says  in 
part : 

"The  calculators  simply  did  not  understand 
the  resources  of  a  rich  modern  nation. 
They  did  not  begin  to  see  how  much  in- 
vestable  capital  such  a  nation  can  produce 
when  everybody  not  under  arms  is  working 
and  saving  to  the  limit,  and  the  whole  na- 
tional energy  is  bent  to  the  one  object. 

"For  example,  in  a  banner  year  before  the 
war  the  London  market  had  absorbed  about 
one  and  a  third  billion  dollars  of  new  securi- 
ties, that  being  the  total  of  all  the  stocks, 
bonds,  and  so  on  which  were  floated  in  the 
twelvemonth  ;  and  that  was  considered  about 
the  limit  of  England's  capacity  in  the  invest- 
ment line.  But  in  a  year  after  war  broke 
out  the  same  market  readily  absorbed  four 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  of  government  war 
loans. 

"Banks,  insurance  companies,  and  like  con- 
cerns invested  more  heavily  in  war  loans  than 
they  would  have  invested  in  other  securities. 
Prices  were  high  and  many  lines  of  business 
that  fed  the  war  were  producing  large  profits, 
which  went  into  war  loans.  Labor  that  was 
not  in  the  training  camps  was  fully  employed 
at  rising  wages. 

"As  to  our  investments  on  a  peace  basis, 
stocks  and  bonds  issued  for  new  capital — ex- 
cluding those  issued  to  replace  old  obliga- 
tions, and  so  on — and  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  1916,  amounted  to  $2,000,- 
000,000.  Of  course,  taking  the  country  over, 
many  stocks  and  bonds  representing  invest- 
ments of  new  capital  were  issued  and  not 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange— 
among  them  some  $400,000,000  of  municipal 
bonds.  About  $1,000,000,000  was  invested  in 
new  buildings  in  cities  and  a  large  amount  in 
real  estate  loans  for  purposes  other  than  city 
building.  Judging  by  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France,  we  could  invest  in 
war  bonds  at  least  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  our  visible  investments  on  a  peace 
basis." 

In  the  European  countries  now  at  war  in- 
vestment— except  in  war  loans — has  almost 
stopped.  Municipal  and  industrial  extensions 
and  improvements  that  would  ordinarily  take 
up  much  capital  are  mostly  deferred.  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  monopolizes  the  market. 

This  country's  gold  stock  now  amounts  to 
$2,750,000,000.  which  is  much  more  than  the 
stock  of  England.  France,  and  Germany  com- 
bined. Financially  the  country  is  as  prepared 
for  war  as  a  country  well  could  be. 


Discussing  the  proposed  government  loan, 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has 
made  the  following  statement :  "In  view 
of  much  that  has  been  said  of  the  ability 
of  the  banks  to  take  a  great  government  loan, 
it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  far 
more  desirable  to  have  the  loan  taken  by  pri- 
vate parties.  If  the  banks  create  new  credit, 
the  effect  will  be  to  inflate  the  situation  and 
increase  the  reserve  requirements.  Moreover, 
the  bank  situation  should  be  kept  free  and 
strong  to  deal  with  the  business  situation. 
The  late  British  loan  was  floated  without 
bank  subscriptions  and  bank  subscriptions  to 
the  late  $150,000,000  Canadian  loan  were  all 
declined  when  it  was  found  that  the  loan  could 
be  filled  without  them." 


In  1914  the  South's  cotton  crop  was  16,071,- 
000  bales.  For  it  she  got  $523,197,000.  In 
1915  the  crop  fell  off  to  11,156,000  bales.  But 
it  brought  more  money — $602,295,000.  Last 
year  the  crop  was  nearly  the  same  as  1915 — 
11,443,000  bales.  And  it  brought  the  phenom- 
enal price  of  $1,073,105,000  (exclusive  of  seed 
— the  value  of  which  was  $278,233,000). 


According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  the  gov- 
ernment is  planning  an  immediate  bond  issue 
of  $1,800,000,000,  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  on  the  war  programme,  to  be 
supplied  by  taxation,  including  taxes  on  im- 
ports after  the  war. 


The  Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge  Rail- 
road Company  held  its  annual  meeting  April 
4th  and  reelected  all  directors  and  officers. 
The  report  of  operations  for  1916  was  sub- 
mitted, showing  a  surplus  of  $22,745.  This 
compares  with  a  surplus  of  $5598  for  1915. 
Net  operating  revenue  for  the  year  was  $42,- 
372,  as  against  $28,440  for  the  previous  year. 
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stockholders  recently,  submitted  for  their 
approval  a  report  of  business  done  dur- 
ing the  year,  which  not  alone  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany, but  made  excellent  reading  for  in- 
vestors in  the  company's  stock.  During  the 
calendar  year  1916  the  insurance  in  force  in- 
creased $2,^7,681,  and  on  December  31,  1916, 
the  total  stood  at  $35,036,234.  The  company's 
admitted  assets  increased  last  year  $514,869; 
the  surplus  increased  $24,103,  and  the  pre- 
mium income  increased  $131,109.  The  total 
admitted  assets,  as  of  December  31,  1916, 
stood  at  the  impressive  total  of  $3,027,943. 
The  total  payments  to  policy-holders  last  year 
amounted  to  $386,331,  or  a  total  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  company's  corporate  history  of 
$1,665,330  thus  paid. 


The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  in  Wash- 
ington reports  that  total  railway  operating 
revenues  for  1916  amounted  to  $3,622,057,- 
141,  an  average  of  $15,701  a  mile  of  line; 
operating  expenses.  $2,373,439,156,  or  $10,289 
a  mile;  net  operating  revenue,  $1,248,617,985, 
or  $5412  a  mile.  Compared  with  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  1916  shows  an  increase  in 
aggregate  operating  revenue  of  $538,644,918, 
or  16.8  per  cent,  a  mile;  an  increase  in  ag- 
gregate operating  expenses  of  $307,436,774,  or 
14.2  per  cent,  a  mile;  an  increase  in  net  ope- 
rating revenue  of  $231,208,144,  or  22  per  cent. 
a  mile.  

The  annual  reports  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, of  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  of  the  Midvale 
Company  reveal  the  enormous  profits  which 
have  been  made  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
entente  allies.  Taken  almost  unaware  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  German  assault,  the  Allies 
had  to  buy  where,  when,  and  however  they 
could  and  at  whatever  price  was  demanded  in 
order  to  equip  newly  created  armies  for  battle. 
No  concessions  were  made  by  American  manu- 
facturers. Their  titanic  needs  made  our  gi- 
gantic opportunity,  and  for  thirty-one  months 
we  have  been  making  the  most  of  that. 


The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
added  20,457  customers  to  its  line  during  the 
year  ending  February  2Sth.  Of  these  the  elec- 
trical department  secured  13,342;  the  gas, 
6646;  water,  4532,  and  the  steam  sales  depart- 
ment, 22.  The  totals  for  each  department 
are  as  follows:  Gas,  233,736;  electric,  180,- 
626  ;  water,  4532,  and  steam  sales,  407. 


The  March  report  of  the  Morris  Plan  Com- 
pany, recently  issued,  reveals  the  highly  pros- 
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perous  condition  of  this  company,  which  now 
is  approaching  the  end  of  its  first  year  in 
operation  in  this  city.  Total  resources  ap- 
proach the  half-million-dollar  mark.  Loans 
amount  to  $471,450.  The  total  amount  loaned 
since  its  inception.  May  15.  1916,  is  $521,800. 
This  was  divided  among  a  total  of  3471  bor- 
rowers, making  an  average  per  loan  of 
$150.33.  There  have  been  applications  for 
loans  amounting  to  $1,102,650. 


West    Coast-San    Francisco    Life    Insurance 
Company,     at     the     annual     meeting     of     its 


The  Bank  of  Italy  announces  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bond  department,  with  James  A. 
Bacigalupi,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
institution,  as  manager.  The  bank  with  its 
chain  of  branches  throughout  the  state  has  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  marketing  investment  se- 
curities.   

The  New  York  Central  has  applied  to  the 
Xew  York  State  public  service  commission  for 
authority  to  issue  $10,000,000  4*/2  per  cent,  re- 
funding and  improvement  mortgage  bonds  to 
be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  9i'/2  to  the 
company. 

-■•■- 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  British 
papers  says  that  a  big  shell  going  over  sounds 
like  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  the  old  flat- 
wheel  tramcars  heard  half  a  mile  away  on  a 
clear  night.  It  literally  rumbles  and  you  can 
hear  them  crossing,  and  re-crossing  overhead 
some  nights  as  if  all  the  dilapidated  tramcars 
in  the  country  had  been  pressed  into  use  for 
an  emergency. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  dearth  of  good  works  on  recent  Rus- 
sian history  at  a  time  when  all  eyes  are  turned 
upon  that  northern  land  makes  the  publica- 
tion of  a  translation  of  Professor  Kornilov's 
excellent  book  very  welcome  and  timely,  and 
our  thanks  are  due  to  that  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, Alfred  Knopf,  for  bringing  it  out.  It 
is  especially  welcome  because  English  readers 
have  for  the  most  part  been  obliged  to  depend 
for  their  knowledge  of  modern  Russian  his- 
tory upon  violently  partisan  and  controversial 
works  by  writers  who  were  far  more  con- 
cerned with  airing  political  views  than  with 
ascertaining  concrete  facts. 

Professor  Kornilov's  history  is  based  on  a 
course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  before 
the  senior  class  at  the  Polytechnic  School  in 
Petrograd,  and  display  fine  scholarship  and 
excellent  proportion  and  balance.  This  bal- 
ance is  particularly  noteworthy  in  that  he 
does  not  limit  his  treatment  to  political  his- 
tory, but  deals  likewise  with  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  Russia.  An  excel- 
lent introduction  sketches  the  cultural  and 
political  history  of  Russia  down  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Catherine  II,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  study  of  the  different 
periods  of  reform  and  reaction  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.  For  the  first  time  there 
appears  in  English  an  authoritative  account  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  The  reform 
movements,  the  revolutionary  movements,  the 
institution  of  the  zemstvos,  the  censorship, 
and  financial  and  tariff  legislation  are  all 
treated  adequately.  The  question  of  the  sec- 
tarians comes  in  for  considerable  attention, 
but  hardly  enough  space  is  devoted  to  the  Jew- 
ish and  Polish  questions,  although  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews  he  gives  an  account  of  the  little- 
known  "Constitution  of  1804." 

The  translator,  Alexander  S.  Kaun,  has  on 
the  whole  done  his  work  well,  although  there 
are  certain  mistakes  of  idiom  and  he  is  some- 
times at  fault  in  his  choice  of  English  words. 
A  slight  editing  would  have  corrected  such 
mistakes  as  vice-rois  for  viceroys,  attentate  for 
attack,  and  assignations  for  assignats.  But  if 
Mr.  Kaun  is  good  as  a  translator,  he  is  very 
bad  as  a  historian,  for  he  has  attempted  to 
bring  the  history  down  to  1916  by  adding  chap- 
ters of  his  own.  He  writes"  entirely  sub- 
jectively of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II,  and  as  he 
sees  it,  not  from  documents  or  from  acquaint- 
ance with  the  important  men  of  the  period,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  persecuted  revolu- 
tionist, his  work  is  worse  than  valueless.  He 
quotes  such  chaff  as  the  writings  of  Gregor 
Alexinsky  and  William  English  Walling  and 
likewise  from  "Behind  the  Veil  at  the  Rus- 
sian Court,"  by  "Count  Paul  Vasili,"  whom  he 
speaks  of  as  a  Russian  courtier,  evidently  not 
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knowing  that  this  scandalous  collection  of 
backstairs  gossip  was  written,  not  by  a  Rus- 
sian, but  by  a  Frenchwoman,  Mme.  Adam. 
This  part  is  a  blot  on  an  otherwise  excellent 
and  authoritative  book.  J.  B.  L. 

Modern  Russian  History.  By  Alexander  Kor- 
nilov.  Two  volumes.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

Prosecution  of  Jesus. 
The  legal  aspects  of  the  prosecution  of  Jesus 
have  often  proved  attractive  to  the  analytic 
mind  of  the  jurist,  but  no  one  has  written 
more  interestingly  or  clearly  than  Professor 
Richard  Wellington  Husband,  who  brings  to 
his  task  not  only  an  adequate  erudition,  but 
an  enviable  power  of  clear  exposition.  But 
the  task  seems  almost  too  hard  for  accom- 
plishment. The  Roman  and  the  Jewish  laws 
are  easy  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  trial  of 
Jesus.  The  Gospel  narratives  are  practically 
our  only  source  of  information,  and  these  are 
neither  sufficiently  authentic  nor  sufficiently  in 
agreement  for  a  purely  legal  purpose.  The 
author's  task  of  sifting  and  of  comparison  is 
therefore  similar  to  that  of  the  so-called 
Higher  Criticism,  and  sometimes  similarly  un- 
satisfactory, since  it  resolves  itself  into  a  bal- 
ance of  probabilities,  i  nus  we  find  the  au- 
thor compelled  to  place  the  date  of  the  cruci- 
fixion three  years  later  than  that  usually 
assigned. 

The  author's  conclusions  are  interesting,  but 
not  convincing.  He  finds  that  the  Romans 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrest  of  Jesus, 
but  that  the  trial  was  Roman,  the  Sanhedrin 
proceedings  beings  preliminaries  of  the  grand 
jury  kind.  Pilate  acquitted  Jesus  of  criminal 
intent,  but  as  the  charge  was  pressed  he  was 
compelled  to  convict.  He  finds,  moreover, 
that  the  trial  in  every  respect  was  legal.  The 
author  has  written  a  remarkable  survey  of 
Roman  and  Jewish  law,  but  the  ascertainable 
facts  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  seem  somewhat  too 
tenuous  for  critical  examination. 

The  Prosecution  of  Jesus.  By  Richard  Wel- 
lington Husband.  Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press;  $1.50.  _ 

Lost  Endeavour. 

John  Masefield  has  at  least  this  point  of 
resemblance  to  Stevenson,  that  he  can  write  a 
capital  story  of  adventure  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  piracy  that  would  have  been  highly 
suspicious  a  century  ago.  "Lost  Endeavour" 
is  the  story  of  Charles  Harding,  an  English 
schoolboy  of  the  year  1690,  who  is  sent  to 
Deptford  by  his  schoolmaster  on  an  errand, 
seized  by  a  gang  of  ruffians,  and  sold  as  a 
slave  for  shipment  to  Virginia.  One  of  the 
assistant  teachers,  Teodoro  Mora,  is  seized  at 
the  same  time  and  consigned  to  the  same  fate, 
the  two  being  destined  to  meet  once  more  un- 
der the  romantic  circumstances  of  a  treasure 
hunt.  Mr.  Masefield's  nautical  experiences 
stand  him  in  good  stead,  and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  he  is  artist  enough  to  furnish  a 
broad  background  of  historical  accuracy. 
"Lost  Endeavour"  is  a  wholly  delightful  yarn 
and  equally  acceptable  to  young  and  old. 

Lost  Endeavour..  By  John  Masefield.  New 
.York:    Tlie   Macmillan    Company. 


The  Red  Ruts  of  Tarsus. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  especially  Oriental  history,  will  one  day 
be  constructed  from  such  books  as  this.  Mrs. 
Gibbons  and  her  husband,  missionaries,  were 
stationed  at  Tarsus  during  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres, and  her  baby  was  born  during  the 
midst  of  these  horrors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gib- 
bons did  what  they  could  for  their  Armenian 
charges,  but  eventually  they  were  forced  to 
seek  safety,  after  adventures  of  the  most 
strenuous  kind.  The  book  is  composed  of 
letters  from  Mrs.  Gibbons  to  her  mother,  and 
it  has  therefore  all  the  virtues  of  unpremedi- 
tation.  It  is  worth  reading  and  worth  keeping 
as  a  page  of  Eastern  history. 

The  Red  Rugs  of  Tarsus.  By  Helen  Daven- 
port Gibbons.  New  York:  The  Century  Company: 
§1.25. 


Briefer  Reviews. 


The  Funk  &  Wagnals  Company  has  pub- 
lished "Advice  to  Women,"  by  Florence  Stac- 
poole,  revised  to  conform  with  American  prac- 
tice by  Lydia  E.  Anderson,  R.  N.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  au- 
thorship  and    editorship.      The   price   is   $1.25. 

Those  in  search  of  a  new  and  curious  view 
of  the  Scriptures  will  find  it  in  "The  Duality 
of  the  Bible,"  by  Sidney  C.  Tapp,  Ph.  B., 
published  by  the  author  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. The  author  seems  to  believe  that  the 
supreme  secret  of  good  and  evil  is  to  be 
found  in  sex,  and  he  certainly  has  something 
plausible  to  say  for  his  contention. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  National  Social 
Science  Series,  now  in  course  of  issue  t*y  A. 
C  McClurg  &  Co.  (50  cents),  is  "The  Psy- 
chology of  Citizenship,"  by  Arland  D.  Weeks. 
Professor  Weeks  analyzes  the  causes  of  social 
retardation  and  finds  them,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  absence  of  public  spirit  and  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  realize 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  that  should 
serve  to  check  personal  and  aggressive  selfish- 


ness.     It    is-  a    well-reasoned    and    suggestive 
little   volume   in   a   series   that    deserves   wide 

attention. 

A  well-sustained  and  moderate  plea  for  the 
single  tax  will  be  found  in  "The  Principles 
of  Natural  Taxation,"  by  C.  B.  Fillebrown  (A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50).  The  author  has 
arrayed  his  authorities  with  much  skill  and 
presented  his  arguments  with  restraint  and 
force.  His  "Catechism"  is  a  clever  piece  of 
work  and  he  gives  us  a  good  appendix  and 
index. 

The  fourth  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation  is  brought  to  our  minds  by  "A 
Popular  Life  of  Martin  Luther,"  by  Elsie 
Singmaster,  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  ($1  net).  The  author,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  has  brought 
together  the  salient  features  in  the  life  of 
Luther,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  a 
quite  satisfactory  biographical  sketch,  and  one 
in  every  way  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

Mr.  Burroughs  writes  so  cleverly  of  African 
apes  that  we  willingly  forget  the  improbabili- 
ties and  believe  that  Lord  Greystoke,  the 
original  "Tarzan,"  and  his  son  are  able  to  live 
as  apes  in  the  jungle  and  to  speak  the  ape 
language.  He  is  nearly  as  plausible  as  Kip- 
ling. Mr.  Burroughs'  last  story  is  called  "The 
Son  of  Tarzan,"  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
quite  as  good  as  its  predecessors,  which  is 
to  say  a  good  deal.  The  story  is  published  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.   ($1.30). 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  Writers  of  the  Day  Series,  which  al- 
ready includes  discriminating  little  volumes  on 
Anatole  France,  Arnold  Bennett,  H.  G.  Wells, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Joseph  Conrad,  Henry 
James,  and  Thomas  Hardy.  The  latest  addition 
is  "John  Galsworthy,"  by  Sheila  Kaye  Smith. 
Galsworthy,  says  the  author,  is  a  pessimist, 
but  with  a  keen  vision  of  splendor  and  love- 
liness. He  is  not  a  reformer,  for  his  vision 
is  only  of  today.  It  is  a  finely  critical  piece 
of  work  and  worthy  of  its  subject. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "An 
English  Pronouncing  Dictionary,"  by  Daniel 
Jones,  M.  A.  The  object  of  the  work  may 
best  be  indicated  by  a  citation  from  the  in- 
troduction, which  says:  The  object  of  the 
present  dictionary  is  to  record,  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  is  necessary  for  practical  lin- 
guistic purposes,  the  pronunciation  used  by  a 
considerable  number  of  cultivated  southern 
English  people  in  ordinary  conversation."  No 
attempt,  says  the  author,  has  been  made  to 
decide  how  people  ought  to  pronounce;  all 
that  the  dictionary  aims  at  doing  is  to  give  a 
faithful  record  of  the  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain specified  classes  of  people  do  pronounce. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Of  Maxim  Gorky's  autobiography,  "My 
Childhood,"  it  has  been  said:  "Russian  char- 
acter, Russian  life,  Russian  literature  find 
their  epitome  in  the  first  few  pages  of  this 
book."  Only  the  years  from  infancy  to  seven- 
teen were  included.  A  second  and  companion 
volume  is  announced  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany to  appear  in  the  fall.  It  will  be  called 
"In  the  World"  and  will  tell  the  story  of  his 
later  years,  as  peddler,  workman,  tramp,  and, 
finally,  as  a  writer  of  Russian  stories  which 
the  world  has  acclaimed  masterpieces. 

Louis  V.  Ledoux's  "Yzdra"  was  published 
April  4th.  This  is  a  poetic  tragedy  in  three 
acts,  which  was  originally  issued  a  number  of 
years  ago.  It  now  makes  its  appearance  in 
revised  form. 

The  third  edition  of  St.  John  G.  Ervine's 
"Changing  Winds"  is  announced  before  publi- 
cation. Possibly  a  part  of  the  interest  in  this 
book,  which  was  issued  on  March  31st,  may  be 
due  to  the  report  which  has  gone  forth  that 
in  the  drawing  of  his  hero  Mr.  Ervine  has 
had  Rupert  Brooke  in  mind. 

"There  is  much  literature  that  is  good  read- 
ing, but  honestly  and  truly  there  is  much  of  it 
that  to  the  average  man  and  woman  is  mighty 
tedious.  You've  only  to  tackle  a  ten  or 
twenty-foot  book  shelf  to  find  that  out." 
These  treasonable  sentiments  were  expressed 
by  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett,  author  of  "The 
Wall  Street  Girl"  and  "The  Triflers,"  a  new 
novel  just  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  in  an  article  which  he  wrote  at 
Christmas  time,  "On  Being  Honest  at  Christ- 
mas." Mr.  Bartlett's  excellent  advice  to  book- 
buyers  is  applicable  at  any  season,  however, 
as  witness  the  following:  "Go  into  a  book 
store  with  your  head  up  and  buy  what  you 
really  think  your  friend  will  like,  or  what  you 
yourself  really  like.  If  that  happens  to  be 
'The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire' buy  it.  But  if  your  taste  happens  to  run 
merely  to   one  of  the  best   sellers,   buy  that." 

"Among  the  serious  reading  public,  I  sup- 
pose there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Wells'  'Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through' 
is  the'  most  notable  literary  achievement  of 
the  day."  So  says  "The  Philistine"  in  the 
Weekly  Dispatch  of  London.  "I  was  curious 
to  know,"  he  continues,   "whether  Mr.   Wells' 
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spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
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Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


fellow-authors  held  the  same  views  as  the 
general  reader,  so  I  put  the  question  to  sev- 
eral of  our  best-known  writers:  'What  do  you 
consider  the  most  notable  literary  achieve- 
ment of  the  past  year?'  " 

In  response  to  this  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  the 
essayist  and  master  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  writes :  "I  regard  'Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through'  as  the  most  notable  literary 
achievement  of  this  year." 

Mr.  Horace  Vachell,  the  dramatist,  is  of 
like  opinion,  as  are  J.  D.  Beresford  and  H. 
de   Vere   Stacpoole. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  comment  is  of  espe- 
cial interest : 

"I  regard  John  Masefield's  'Gallipoli'  hook- 
as that  which  commands  my  admiration  most. 
His  task  was  one  of  supreme  difficulty,  which, 
with  the  genius  that  is  his,  was  overcome, 
and  a  book  supremely  true  and  austerely  beau- 
tiful was  the  result.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  book  is  admirably  constructed,  and  the 
thought  and  observation  are  exquisitely  de- 
fined. To  my  mind  its  only  rival  is  Mr. 
Wells'  novel,  'Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through,' 
which,  however,  searching  and  admirable  as 
it  is,  has  not  so  continuous  an  interest  and 
so  perfectly  poised  a  skill.  The  last  hundred 
pages  of  'Mr.  Britling'  are,  however,  as  good 
as  anything  that  has  been  done  in  our  time." 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Book  of  the  Peoiiy. 

The  peony  was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  old-fashioned  garden.  Its  beautiful 
and  abundant  blooms  made  it  a  great  favorite. 
But  strangely  enough,  in  spite  of  its  charm, 
it  has  been  more  or  less  neglected,  and  though 
it  well  repays  cultivation  and  care,  it  has  re- 
ceived far  less  attention  than  many  an  in- 
ferior flower.  Possibly  it  was  thought  too 
common,  when  gardeners  were  running  after 
the  exotic  and  unusual. 

But  now  it  is  coming  into  its  own  and  there 
are  specialists  who  are  devoting  themselves  to 
its  culture  and  hybridization.  Other  flowers 
have  their  books  of  description  and  appre- 
ciation, and  at  last  the  peony,  humble  and  neg- 
lected no  longer,  is  honored  by  a  sumptuous 
volume  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Edward  Harding 
that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  garden  lovers 
and  amateurs  of  flowers.  After  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  peony,  and  a  chapter  on  the  an- 
cient and  modern  history  of  this  satisfying 
and  beautiful  flower,  the  book  deals  with  all 
the  practical  details  of  its  cultivation.  Chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  best 
varieties,  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  to 
planting  and  cultivation,  to  propagation  and 
to  the  extending  of  the  period  of  bloom,  and 
to  the  avoidance  of  parasites  and  disease. 

Copious  illustrations  in  color  not  only  make 
the  book  a  very  beautiful  contribution  to  gar- 
den literature,  but  a  revelation  of  the  modern 
development  of  the  peony  in  the  hands  of  spe- 
cialists. J.  B.  L. 

The  Book  of  the  Peony.  By  Mrs.  Edward 
Harding.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;   $6  net. " 

To  Verdun  from  the  Somme. 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  the 
genial  Harry  Brittain  when  he  visited  San 
Francisco  a  year  and  a  half  ago  will  welcome 
the  appearance  of  his  bright  little  book  de- 
scribing a  visit  to  the  different  fronts  in 
France.  As  one  of  the  founders  and  most 
active  members  of  the  Pilgrims,  he  has  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  friendship  between 
England  and  America,  and  it  was  fitting  that 
he  should  accompany  that  stalwart  American, 
James  M.  Beck,  on  his  tour  of  the  trenches. 
And  Mr.  Beck  in  turn  has  written  a  charming 
introduction  to  Mr.   Brittain's  book. 

The  volume  does  not  profess  to  be  a  treatise 
on   war,    and  no   attempt   is   made  to   produce 


thrills.  -It  is  the  simply  story  of  a  non-  I 
combatant  and  amateur  observer  circulating 
among  the  officers  and  men  who  are  fighting 
and  telling  freshly  and  unaffectedly  his  im- 
pressions, but  it  abounds  in  charming  personal 
touches  and  little  tales  worth  the  telling. 

To  Verdun  from  the  Somme.  By  Harry  E. 
Brittain.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1 
net. 


A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Painting. 
"The  Ideals  of  Painting"  is  the  title  of  a 
compact  volume  of  some  450  pages  into  which 
the  eminent  English  critic,  J.  Comyns  Carr, 
has  compressed  an  amazing  amount  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  different  schools  of 
modern  painting.  The  chapters  dealing  with 
the  various  national  schools  and  their  ideals 
are  not  confined  to  bald  enumeration  and  de- 
scription, but  are  full  of  discriminating  and 
illuminating  criticism,  together  with  charming 
personal  touches.  If  ever  again  we  are  per- 
mitted to  ramble  abroad  and  wander  through 
the  galleries  of  Europe,  this  volume  will  be 
welcomed  as  a  most  useful  and  enlightening 
companion. 

The   Ideals  of  Painting.     By  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
New   York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $2. 


The  Druid  Path. 

This  is  a  collection  of  six  Irish  romances, 
the  first  four  concerned  with  the  Ireland  of 
antiquity,  an  Ireland  of  blood  and  fury,  and 
the  last  two  with  modern  Ireland,  but  none 
the  less  an  Ireland  that  bears  still  the  stamp 
of  paganism  and  that  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing for  it.  It  must  be  said  that  some  of  these 
stories  are  involved  in  plot  and  that  they 
might  be  improved  by  curtailment,  but  enthusi- 
asm for  a  really  marvelous  legendry  will  make 
light  of  these  difficulties  and  revel  in  a  folk- 
lore that  at  least  is  untinged  by  pacifism. 
The  book  is  finely  decorated  by  Will  Vree- 
land. 

The  Druid  Path.  By  Marah  Ellis  Ryan.  Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35. 


Pedometers  to  count  the  steps  taken  in 
housekeeping  work  are  worn  as  a  test  of  ef- 
ficiency by  home  economics  students  when 
they  work  in  the  practice  cottage  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  They  attempt  to  take 
care  of  the  many  duties  of  the  housewife  with 
the  least  possible  number  of  steps.  Each  day 
the  student  housekeeper  wears  a  pedometer, 
and  her  record  is  kept  in  the  cottage  register. 


San  Francisco  to  hear 


John  Cowper  Powys 

Essayist  Novelist  Poet 

in  a  series  of  lectures  as  announced  b)'  Paul  Elder  & 
Company.  Mr.  Powys,  who  has  attracted  thousands  to 
his  lectures  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  this  season,  is 
heralded  as  the  most  brilliant  lecturer  on  literature  of 
this  generation  and  his  fame  as  an  author  is  rapidly 
spreading  throughout  England  and  America. 

Read  Powys' 

Thrilling  Books 

Those  who  speak  well  are  seldom  gifted  writers.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Powys  does  both  extremely  well.  He  has 
become  successively  a  "Master  Essayist"  according  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  for  his  '  Visions  and  Re- 
visions " — a  '  new  novelist  of  great  power  "  according  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  his  "Wood  and  Stone"  and  a 
poet  of  whose  verses  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 
We  hesitate  to  say  how  many  years  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  in  order  to  find  their  equals  in  sheer  poetic 
originality "  for  his  "  Wolf's-bane."  While  the  con- 
servative Boston  Transcript  says  of  his  latest  novel 
"Rodmoor"  that  it'  is  far  better  than  the  average 
American  and  English  fiction,"  and  of  his  latest  essays 
entitled  "Suspended  Judgments"  says  'he  has  the  fine 
art  of  expressing  well  and  succinctly  the  reaction  of  his 
own  sensitive,  appreciative  instinct  for  what  is  fine  and 
beautiful  in  literature." 

ASK  your  Bookseller  to  show  you : 
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CURRENT  VERSE. 

Divine  Fire. 
Our    fathers'    God,   Jehovah, 

As  Thou  didst  give  our  sires, 
Give  unto   these   their  children 

Thy  thunders  and   Thy    fires! 

By  wilderness  and  weary 
Wild  seas  the  old  trails  led, 

But  we  He  soft  in  Canaan 
With    milk   and    honey    fed. 

Thy  voice  we  seek  in   music 
And  in  the  chamber's  hush; 

O  speak  from  out  the  Whirlwind 
And  from  the  Burning  Bush! 

And   where,   remembering   faintly, 
Our  banners  Thee  proclaim, 

Rain  down  from  Thy  high  heaven 
A  baptism  of  Flame! 

Arm  us  again  with  armor 

As  Thou  of  old  hast  done, 
Thy  thunders  of   the  darkness 

And  lightnings  of  the  Sun! 
—M.  E.  Buckler,  in  New  York  Sun. 


One  Voice. 
You  were  the  princess  of  the  fairy-tale 

Who  spoke  in  emeralds  instead  of  words, 
Whose  laughter  left  an  exquisite,  bright  trail 

Of  sounds  as  winged  and  visible  as  birds. 

I  never  knew  until  yours   went  from  me 

That  any  voice  could  love  my  name  so  much, 

That  just  to  speak  it  made  it  seem  to  be 
A  fragrance  and  a  color  and  a  touch. 

My  days  are  gestures  of  bewilderment, 
My   nights  are  attitudes  of   listening, 

For  fear  you  may  have  whispered  as  you  went, 
And   I  shall  lose  the  star-like  echoing. 
— Winifred    Welles,    in   Century   Magazine. 


H|     f£K  Peacwius 


Publisher,  NewYork 


In  Japan. 
Where  the  cherry-blossoms  glisten,   and  the  moon- 
beams lean  and  listen 
While  a   dainty    Geisha   maiden   waves    her    silken 
textured    fan 
In  Japan: 
Would    you   dare   with    me   to    wander,    would   you 

care  with  me  to  ponder 
In  that  Isle  of  Fujiyama,  where  the  Oriental  man 
Dreams    his    dreams    and    reaps    his    visions    on    a 
happy  Pagan  plan, 
Where  the  lotus  bends  and  quivers 
And    a    willow    curves   and    shivers 
By    the   deep   and   drowsy   rivers 
In  Japan! 

Where  the  butterflies  gleam  brightly,  over  grasses, 

idling   lightly 
And     a     throng    of     leaves     are     dancing     hi     the 
breeze's   lilting  van, 
In  Japan, 
Would   you  drain  with  me  a  flagon  in  this  realm 

of   stork  and   dragon, 
In  a  clime  of  glowing  sunshine,  in  the  country  of 

Nippon, 
With    its   vine-embellished    arbours   lighting   garden 
spaces  wan: 
Where   gray   halcyons   are   fleeting, 
Pinion-tips  and  plumage  meeting, 
And  the  summer's  heart  is  beating 
In  Japan. 

Where  the  airy  arches  ample,  of  a  dim  and  lofty 

temple 
Hover   over    ivoried    pillars,    and    the    groping    twi- 
light   span, 
In  Japan. 
Would  you  come,  or  doubt  or  danger,  though  you 

knew  me  as  a  stranger. 
You,    a    flower    of    the    morning,    I    a    sun-burned 

sailor-man? 
Would  I  find  you  by  our  gateway,  near  the  peach- 
trees,  Pitti  San? 
Where  wide  nights  are  starred  with  splendour 
And   frail  rushes,  green   and   slender, 
Dip  their  smooth,  round  blades,  and  tender, 
In  Japan, 

Where     a     purple     iris     lily     stains     the     marshes, 

blooming  stilly, 
Where    the    cast    grows    gay    with    scarlet    through 
its  folds  of  slate  and   tan. 
In  Japan; 
If    we    parted,    would    you    miss    me,    soul    to    soul 

there    would   you    kiss   me 
In    that  old,    old    vale   of  mystery   so    little    known 

to   man, 
^iiKe  the  light  usurped  the  darkness,  and  a  world's 
career  began. 
Would  you  tell  me,  if  I  moved  you, 
Would   you   trust   me    if    I    proved   you, 
Would  you   love  me,    if  I  loved  you, 
In  Japan? 
— Ernest  McGoffey,  in  the  International. 


New  Books  Received. 

Poems  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Selected  and  trans- 
lated by  Louis  Untermeyer.  New  York:  Hcnrv 
Holt  &  Co.;  $2. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  poems. 

The  Mannequin.     By  Julie  M.  Lippmann.     New 
York:  Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.30. 
A  novel. 

The  State  and  Government.  By  Jeremiah  S. 
Young,  Ph.  D.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
50   cents. 

Issued  in  the  National  Social  Science  Series. 

The  Psychology  of  Citizenship.  By  Arland 
D.  Weeks.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  50 
cents. 

Issued  in  the  National  Social  Science  Series. 

Social    Environ  ment.       By    George    R.     Davis, 
Ph.  D.     Chicago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.;   50  cents. 
Issued  in  the  National  Social  Science  Series. 

The   Rustler  of  Wind   River.      By  G.  W.   Og- 
den.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.30. 
A  novel. 

The  Ways  of  Jane.     By  Mary  Finley  Leonard. 
New  York:    Duffield   &   Co.;    $1.25. 
A  novel. 

Masterpieces  of  Modern  Spanish  Drama. 
Edited  by  Barrett  Clark.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Co.;    $2   net. 

Translations   from   Spanish   dramatists. 

Journal  of  Small  Things.  By  Helen  Mackay. 
New   York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.35. 

Scenes  from  the  author's  life  in  France  from 
August,  1914. 

Changing     Winds.      By     St.    John     G.     Ervine. 
New  York:   The   Macmillan  Company;  $1.60. 
A  novel. 

Her    Own    Sort.      By    Charles    Belmont    Davis. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35. 
Short  stories. 

The    Hiding-Places.      By    Allen    French.      New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's   Sons;    $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Children    of    the    Desert.      By    Louis    Dodge 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

If  Wishes  Were  Horses.  By  Countess  Bar- 
cynska.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

A  novel. 

The    War.    Madame.      By    Paul    Geraldy.      New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   75  cents  net, 
A  Parisian  sketch. 

Ax  Alabaster  Box.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Free- 
man and  Florence  Morse  Kingsley.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;    $1.50   net. 

A  novel. 

John     Galsworthy.      By     Sheila     Kaye     Smith. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   60  cents  net. 
A  biography  and  critical  estimate. 


The  health  authorities  in  Seattle  recently 
released  from  quarantine  four  thousand  cases  ■ 
of  eggs  which  have  been  en  route  from  Shang- 
hai to  this  country  ever  since  August,  1914. 
The  eggs,  according  to  the  Seattle  newspaper 
correspondent  who  sends  out  the  information, 
will  be  used  in   tanning  leather. 
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ELENA  GERHARDT. 


There  was  so  much  going  on  last  Sunday 
afternoon  tnat  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  all 
in.  In  order  to  hear  Mme.  Gerhardt  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  enjoying  a  part  of  the 
Kreisler  concert,  and  vice  versa.  However, 
I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  some  of 
the  songs  I  heard  were  among  the  choicest 
numbers  of  the  singers  programme.  Into 
Handel's  "0  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me?" 
she  poured  such  a  wealth  of  love  and  longing, 
all  encompassed  with  the  atmosphere  of  stilly 
night,  that  the  deep  delight  experienced  by 
the  audience  demanded  repetition.  Mme.  Ger- 
hardt has  a  big,  Wagnerian  soprano,  with 
brilliant  high  lights  in  its  upper  range,  but 
she  has  that  mastery  over  its  volume  that 
enables  her  to  diminish  it  to  a  rill  of  silver 
in  the  piano  passages,  in  which  respect  she 
was  suggestive  of  Gadski. 

She  has,  however,  a  fuller  mastery  of  her 
art  than  wealth  of  temperament,  although  in 
the  latter  respect  she  has  no  great  cause  for 
complaint.  It  spoke  for  her  again  in  Rum- 
mers "The  Bitterness  of  Love,"  but  somehow 
failed  her  in  the  same  composer's  "Ecstasy.'" 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  she  is  dithyram- 
bic  by  nature,  nor  is  she  fitted,  either  vocally 
or  temperamentally,  to  express  the  joy  of 
such  numbers  as  Roger  Quilter's  "Song  of  the 
Blackbird." 

In  fact,  both  in  voice  and  appearance,  the 
soprano,  with  her  ample  proportions  rather 
ponderously  clad  in  sweeping,  fur-trimmed 
velvet,  is  suggestive  of  the  Wagnerian  so- 
prano, with  her  Teutonically  heroic  mould,  her 
crown  of  blonde  hair,  and  the  beautiful  fair- 
ness of  her  skin.  Her  voice  is  not  quite  as 
fresh  as  her  appearance  warrants ;  several 
times  a  wiry  note  was  evident  in  its  clear  and 
ample  tones :  except  for  this,  however,  and 
her  occasionally  audible  breathing,  her  vocal 
art  inspires  respect  and  admiration,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  on  the  occasion  of  her  second 
concert,  when  there  win  be  less  going  on  of  a 
distracting  nature,  she  may  be  able  to  draw 
an  audience  of  a  size  commensurate  with  her 
merits. 


THE  KREISLER  CONCERT. 

In  spite  of  the  huge  drawing  attraction  at 
the  Exposition  Auditorium  last  Sunday  after- 
noon Kreisler  kept  his  hold  on  his  appre- 
ciators,  for  the  downstairs  auditorium  of  the 
Cort  was  nearly  full.  The  artist  began  with 
a  Bach  group,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
warmth,  richness,  and  variety  of  tone,  and 
ended  with  a  group  of  his  own  arrangements. 
The  interesting  central  group  and  the 
Wieniawski  Concerto  I  did  not  hear,  but  one 
should  never  at  a  Kreisler  concert  lose  the 
group  made  up  of  the  Kreisler  arrangements 
or  compositions.  There  were  three,  one  of 
them  the  "Caprice  Viennois,"  an  exquisite  fan- 
tasy whose  dancing  measures  and  fairy  runs 
we  surely  must  have  heard  before.  There  is 
a  strain  of  elfin  glee  running  through  it,  and 
although  the  player's  heart  must  be  heavy,  he 
rendered  it  and  an  encore  or  two  with  en- 
chanting lightness  of  spirit.  The  tenacity 
with  which  the  audience  clung  to  their  seats 
and  the  ardor  with  which  they  called  for  en- 
cores proved  how  deeply  the  great  virtuoso  is 
entrenched  in  the  favor  of  music-loving  San 
Franciscans. 


GERALDINE  FARRAR  AS  JOAN. 

When  from  time  to  time  I  have  seen  pho- 
tographs of  beautiful  Geraldine  Farrar  I  have 
greatly  desired  an  opportunity  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  living  woman.  We  almost  have 
the  opportunity  this  week,  for  when  an  actress 
who  manifestly  admires  herself  has  such  an 
opportunity  to  exploit  her  own  picruresque- 
ness  as  in  the  role  of  Joan  of  Arc  one  receives 
an  astonishingly  vivid  impression  of  the  actual 
person.  It  is  quite  clear  why  the  picture- 
play  producers  chose  the  singer,  aside  from 
the  drawing  power  attached  to  her  celebrated 
name.  But  she  has  the  ability  to  impress 
herself  vividly  on  the  spectator's  conscious- 
ne?_..  She  has.  indeed,  quite  a  number  of 
physical  points  that  peculiarly  fit  her  for  the 
role.  Whoever  remembers  Bastian-Lepage's 
I-  rtrait  of  a  rather  realistically  unbeautiful 
J -van  of  peasant  build,  thick-armed,  deep- 
bo  -omed,  and  broad  in  the  beam,  will  recog- 
nize at  once  certain  of  Miss  Farrar's  physical 


traits  which,  to  some  extent,  conform.  The 
celebrated  singer  has  also  clear  features  and 
very  telling  black  hair,  which  she  arranges  in 
conformity  with  certain  familiar  portraits  of 
Joan.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  ex- 
citing mediaeval  battle  scenes  arranged  with 
immense  prodigality  of  resources  and  a  fine 
eye  for  effect.  Geraldine  Farrar  dominates  in 
the  impression   one  carries  away. 

Ah.  but  there's  the  rub.  Never,  never  for 
one  moment  does  she  cease  to  be  Geraldine 
Farrar.  My  desire  for  a  view  of  the  living 
woman  is  quite  quenched.  I  never  want  to 
see  her  again,  because  she  can't  get  away 
from  herself.  Geralaine  Farrar  deeply,  re- 
ligiously, and  whole-heartedly  admires  Ger- 
aldine Farrar.  Every  gesture,  every  smile, 
every  attitude  is  permeated  with  this  self-con- 
sciousness. The  soul  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  of 
the  woman  history  has  constructed  from  the 
legends  handed  down  to  us,  has  quite  escaped 
Geraldine  Farrar.  She  is  too  profoundly  ab- 
sorbed in  reveling  in  the  delight  of  making 
herself  the  admired  centre  of  the  pictures  to 
have  been  able  for  one  brief  moment  to  sink 
her  own  identity  into  that  of  the  heroic  saint 
who  dedicated  her  life  to  France.  Not  that 
it  is  an  easy  task.  We  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, as  has  been  proved  in  the  great  war, 
are  of  the  same  heroic  fibre  as  our  sires.  But 
we  have  lost  the  grand  manner,  on  the  stage. 
Opera  singers  take  refuge  in  a  certain  con- 
ventional line  of  portraiture,  and  as  to  the 
drama-in-ordinary,  realism  prevails. 

I  do  not  forget  that  Joan  was  only  a  simple 
peasant  maid  and  was  not  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  grand  manners.  But  she  had 
a  grand  soul,  qualities  of  leadership,  military 
genius  some  say,  and  believed  herself  endowed 
with  spiritual  authority.  That  is  to  say.  this 
is  true  of  the  Joan  of  tradition,  who  is  the 
only  Joan  we  know.  Now  Geraldine  Farrar 
was  theatrical ;  she  handled  her  fellow-players 
too  much,  which  detracted  from  the  sense  of 
Joan's  rapt  remoteness  from  her  fellows. 
And.  besides,  Miss  Farrar  always  had  her 
smile  on  her  mind.  She  has  a  very  pretty 
mouth,  and  no  doubt  the  smile  is  much  ad- 
mired. But  it  is  a  steady  intruder.  Now,  to 
be  strictly  fair,  I  must  add  that  there  were 
no  signs  of  dissatisfaction  from  the  audience, 
a  very  large  one  and  very  unusually  enthusi- 
astic for  a  movie  audience.  And  I  must  re- 
peat that  Miss  Farrar  impressed  herself  very 
vividly  on  the  consciousness.  If  only  she 
could  have  impressed  herself  as  Joan,  instead 
of  Geraldine  Farrar !  She  had  everything  to 
help  her,  for  the  producer  has  done  splendidly 
with  his  masses  of  material.  One  of  his 
great  successes  is  the  picture  of  Joan's  fellow- 
villagers  in  Domremy  put  to  flight  by  news 
of  the  coming  of  the  English  invader  in 
search  of  loot.  Until  Joan  was  in  the  picture 
my  imagination  worked  freely.  These  people 
were  not  movie  players,  but  actual  fugitives, 
terror-struck  as  they  collected  their  simple 
possessions  and  fled  in  wild  dismay.  But  Joan 
came,  or  rather  Geraldine  Farrar,  bringing 
the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  with  her.  Of 
course  we  are  getting  callous  to  movie  battles, 
but  the  siege  of  Orleans  had  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  middle  ages.  The  helmets  and 
plumes  and  mailed  bonnets  of  these  pictur- 
esque warriors  took  away  the  twentieth  -cen- 
tury American  expression  which  so  often  dis- 
concerts the  imagination  in  drama  dedicated 
to  the  affairs  of  the  ancients.  There  were 
beautiful  effects,  too,  produced  by  bodies  of 
horsemen  riding  on  their  caparisoned  steeds 
through  what  purported  to  be  the  country- 
lanes  of  France.  There  were  heralds,  and 
spearsmen,  and  standard-bearers,  long  lines  of 
them,  marching  in  battle  array  with  Joan  at 
their  head.  And  when  the  siege  began,  and 
we  saw  masses  of  men  engaged  in  frenzied 
combat,  we  realized  afresh  that  the  movie 
actors  are  continually  periling  life  and  limb 
in  order  to  earn  their  salaries  and  the  Jove- 
like word  of  approval  from  the  director. 

William  Furst  has  composed  the  music  that 
accompanies  the  movement  of  the  drama,  and 
has  achieved  very  fine  results.  At  intervals, 
disdaining  facts,  he  weaves  in  short,  impas- 
sioned phrases  from  "La  Marseillaise,"  which, 
in  the  temper  of  the  times,  had  a  very  ex- 
citing effect  on  the  audience.  And  in  the 
scene  of  the  burning  of  Joan,  a  very  remark- 
able picture,  the  eloquence  of  his  fire-music 
was  quite  Wagnerian. 

Here  again,  in  the  "close-up"  views.  Miss 
Farrar's  limitations  as  an  actress  interfered 
with  the  thrill.  Oddly  enough,  she  has  the 
stage  instinct,  but  she  is  of  the  stage  stagey. 
Occasionally  her  attitudes  were  striking,  but 
only  as  attitudes,  her  features  failing  to  in- 
dicate the  dignity  and  elevation  of  Joan's 
thoughts  and  ideals.  When  she  strove  to  ex- 
press awe  at  the  Visions,  or  the  Voices,  there 
again  was  the  eternal,  meaningless,  intrusive 
smile  and  the  attitude. 

What  would  Frenchmen  think  of  her,  I 
wonder  ?  I  mean  educated,  cultivated  French- 
men of  the  type  that  cause  France  to  be  the 
nation  supreme  in  art.  Of  course,  in  spite 
of  their  gallantry  toward  a  pretty  woman. 
they  would  repudiate  her.  For  Joan  of  Arc 
is  the  national  saint  and  heroine.  Even  in 
this    twentieth    century    Frenchmen    have    an 


almost  religious  reverence  for  that  rapt,  in- 
spired figure,  symbolic  of  the  patriotism  of 
France.  And  the  self-admirer  can  not  even 
touch  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  being,  only 
a  bright  abstraction  perhaps,  but  nevertheless 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  French  and  ad- 
mired by  posterity,  who,  forgetting  self,  sacri- 
ficed all  for  an  ideal. 


MARY  ANDERSON  IN  LONDON  HALLS. 


Mary  Anderson,  having  broken  the  spell 
once,  has  now  appeared  and  reappeared  be- 
fore her  faithful  public  many  times.  In  Lon- 
don she  is  appearing  in  the  music  halls,  giv- 
ing the  balcony  scene  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  Conservative  London  is  nothing  if 
not  constant  to  its  old  favorites,  and  since 
the  proceeds  of  her  public  performances  go 
to  the  various  war  charities,  there  is  an  added 
fervor  to  the  intensity  of  its  appreciation. 
Many  of  her  former  admirers,  theatre-goers 
who  had  witnessed  the  young  actress  of 
thirty  years  ago  lay  the  spell  of  her  pure, 
classic  beauty  upon  men  and  women,  have 
testified  to  the  dignity,  nobility,  and  beauty  of 
her  art,   as  well  as  of  her  still  lovely  person. 

Says  the  Morning  Post:  "As  a  rule  returns 
to  the  stage  after  a  lapse  of  many  years  have 
their  element  of  pain.  Here  there  is  nothing 
to  regret.  What  change  has  occurred  since 
old  Lyceum  days  is  imperceptible."    .     .     : 

While  the  Daily  Chronicle  asserts:  "Her 
first  words  fell  upon  the  ear  with  all  the 
rhythmic  perfection  of  the  old  classic  tradi- 
tion. The  golden  voice  is  absolutely  unim- 
paired." 

Which  is  another  reminder  that  the  tem- 
perament of  the  player,  even  as  in  this  case, 
when  it  does  not  find  vent  in  years  of  acting 
is  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  youth. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


MORALITY  OF  CHORUS  GIRLS. 


The  old  question  has  turned  up  again  in  a 
book  of  anonymous  authorship  called  "The 
Truth  About  the  Theatre"  (Stewart  &  Kidd 
Company;  $1  net).  The  secret  of  the  au- 
thors anonymity  could,  no  doubt,  very  easily 
be  divined  if  all  he  tells  about  himself 
is  true,  for  he  claims  to  have  worked  in  New 
York  for  ten  years  with  one  of  the  leading 
producers  of  the  country,  and  therefore  to 
have  a  complete  and  inspiring  acquaintance 
with  the  seamy  side  of  theatrical  life.  He 
thinks  there  has  been  too  much  tinseled  litera- 
ture written  about  this  life,  and  too  many 
false  statements  put  forth  about  the  honors, 
glories,  and  emoluments  attached  to  the  the- 
atrical profession- 
Theatrical  Broadway  he  declares  to  be  with- 
out heart  or  soul.  Chastity  is  its  legitimate 
prey,  and  in  its  atmosphere  girlish  innocence 
speedily  withers.  To  quote  more  directly : 
"The  stage — or  the  profession,  to  be  exact — 
is  honeycombed  with  what  society  rightly  or 
wrongly  calls  immorality.  And  that,  to  be 
candid,  is  calling  it  by  as  mild  a  term  as  pos- 
sible." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  some  of  the 
hardships  awaiting  the  untried  girl  whose  am- 
bition has  led  her  to  brave  the  challenge  of 
the  white  lights.  And  he  proceeds  first  of  all 
to  shatter  all  those  pleasant  fictions  with  which 
we   are   regaled  by    the   press   concerning   the 


gains  of  the  theatrical  profession.  Players  in 
receipt  of  from  $200  to  $400  a  month  will 
sometimes  draw  it  only  twice  in  six  months. 
If  a  play  fails,  or  has  a  short  run.  they  are 
obliged,  perhaps,  to  remain  on  the  waiting  list 
for  many  months,  during  which  time  they 
must  look  prosperous  and  banish  anxiety  from 
their  faces. 

As  for  the  chorus  girls,  those  in  New  York- 
receive  $15  a  week  during  performances  and 
nothing  for  rehearsals.  He  tells  of  one  com- 
pany that  rehearsed  nine  weeks  and  played 
two.  many  being  out  of  a  job  for  two  months 
longer.  The  impecunious  ones  were  obliged 
to  live  on  $30  during  those  eleven,  or,  in  some 
cases,  nineteen  weeks  and  always  with  the 
steady,  cruel  pressure  from  without  and  with- 
in. Their  resistance,  too,  is  diminished  in 
proportion  as  their  fastidiousness  fades  away, 
for  some  of  their  fellow-players  are  appallingly 
coarse.  It  is  a  dismal  and  disillusionizing 
record,  and  if  your  little  home  Polly  is  alarm- 
ingly stage-smitten  I  would  recommend  de- 
positing "The  Truth  About  the  Theatre"  on 
the  mahogany  table  in  the  library  or  the  handy 
book-shelf  in  the  dining-room.  Polly  will  read 
it,  and  it  will  do  her  no  harm  and  possibly 
some  good.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


A  wolf  hunt,  in  which  both  Russian  and 
German  soldiers  joined,  is  described  in  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  the  Polish 
front.  Parties  of  Russian  and  German  scouts 
met  recently  and  were  hotly  engaged  in  a 
skirmish  when  a  large  pack  of  wolves  dashed 
on  the  scene  and  attacked  the  wounded.  Hos- 
tilities were  at  once  suspended,  and  Germans 
and  Russians  instinctively  attacked  the  pack, 
killing  about  fifty  of  the  wolves.  After  the 
hunt  the  soldiers  separated,  each  party  re- 
turning unmolested  to  its  own  trenches. 
Along  some  sections  of  this  front  hungry 
wolves  were  particularly  bold  last  winter, 
constituting  a  real  danger  to  outposts  of 
both  armies,  and  repeatedly  the  combatants 
have  had  to  send  out  hunting  parties  against 
the  common  enemy.  While  at  this  sort  of 
work  sniping  is  suspended  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement  among  opposing  forces. 


Have  a  'l&Xl^S  closet  installed 
in  your  home. 

J^gy^B  eliminates  those  em- 
barrassing sounds  you  wish  sup- 
pressed. It  cannot  be  heard 
outside  the  bath-room  door. 

r&y-etti  is  an  unusually  attractive 
closet  made  of  pure  white  vitreous  china 
— white  all  the  way  through. 

Write    for    Folder    No.    6    on    J$g£ 
"the  Silent  Closet,"  or  visit  our 
showroom  and  see  the  closet  itself. 


Our  showroom  is  maintained  for  your  con- 
venience, being  a  display  of  a  complete 
line  of  plumbing  fixtures,  and  not  a  sales- 
room. 

(pacific" 

Plumbing  Fixtures 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Elena  Gerhardt's  Farewell  at  the  Columbia. 

Elena  Gerharut.  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  stars  that  uas  ever  visited  us, 
will  give  her  farewell  concert  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  this  Sunday  afternoon,  April  15th, 
at  2:30,  and  no  lover  of  song  can  afford  to 
miss  hearing  her. 

Her  programme  will  include  songs  by- 
Franz.  Weingartner.  Erahms.  Grieg.  Erich 
Wolff  Schumann,  Rudolph  Ganz,  H.  Carey, 
and  by  special  request  of  many  who  heard 
her  sing  the  number  last  week  the  soprano 
has  consented  to  repeat  Nevin's  ''Little  Boy 
Blue,"  which  she  gave  for  an  encore  last  Sun- 
day and  the  singing  of  which  was  a  revelation 
to  many  who  thought  they  knew  this  charm- 
ing composition. 

Mr.  Walter  Golde  will  play  the  accompani- 
ments. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  "Columbia 
Theatre.  

"Daddy  Longr-Legs"  at  the  Columbia. 

The  record  established  by  '"Daddy  Long- 
Legs"  during  two  former  engagements  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  has  been  maintained  by 
Henry  Miller's  present  company.  Only  one 
more  week  of  the  engagement  remains,  the 
company  playing  a  final  extra  Sunday  night 
performance  and  terminating  the  run  on  Sun- 
day evening,  April  22d. 

The  San  Francisco  critics,  having  given 
their  strongest  endorsement  of  the  play  at  for- 
mer appearances  here,  have  devoted  most  of 
their  praise  to  the  splendid  cast  which  Henry- 
Miller  has  sent  to  the  Coast  this  season. 

The  engagement  includes  the  usual  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  matinees. 


Joan  the  Woman"  at  the  Cart  Theatre. 

"Joan  the  Woman,"  in  which  Geraldine 
Farrar  is  seen  as  Joan  of  Arc,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  has  thoroughly  lived  up  to  its  ad- 
vance reputation.  N'ever  in  the  history  of 
the  screen  has  a  picture  aroused  such  praise 
and  comment  as  this  masterpiece  of  Director 
Cecil  B.  De  Mille. 

Joan  of  Arc  in  this  photoplay  is  a  different 
woman  from  the  ethereal,  legendary'  being  we 
have  come  to  expect.  It  is  the  woman,  the 
human  Joan,  that  is  presented  here,  and 
Geraldine  Farrar  realizes  the  demands  of  the 
role  in  fashion  that  is  a  revelation. 

The  greatest  supporting  cast  ever  assembled 
for  a  picture  is  to  be  found  in  "Joan  the 
Woman."  The  principal  parts  are  entrusted 
to  such  screen  notables  as  Theodore  Roberts, 
Wallace  Reid,  Tully  Marshall,  Hobart  Bos- 
worth,  James  Neill,  Raymond  Hatton,  Charles 
Clary,  Marjorie  Daw,  and  others  of  like  repu- 
tation. 

The  elaborate  musica.  score,  written  by  the 
distinguished  William  Furst  and  interpreted 
by  an  orchestra  of  twenty-six,  is  a  conspicu- 
ous feature.  

Fritz  Kreisler  in  Concert. 
At  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday  afternoon,  at 
2:30  o'clock  sharp,  San  Francisco  music 
lovers  will  again  have  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing Fritz  Kreisler.  Kreisler  needs  no  impos- 
ing concerto  to  impress  the  public ;  he  can 
as  easily  cast  a  spell  over  it  with  a  short 
piece.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  small 
pieces  by  Tartini,  Couperin.  Pugnani,  Lolli, 
Fr.inc'-uur,  Martini,  and  other  eighteenth- 
century  composers — forgotten  "trifles,"  which 
as  played  by  him  are  seen  to  be  little  master- 


ELENA 

GERHARDT 

Soprano 
COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Farewell  Concert 

TOMORROW  i  Sunday)  AFT. 

at  2:30 

Tickets  $2  00.  §1.50,  $1  00.  on  sale  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  Eohler  &  Chase  s  and  theatre. 
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symphony!! 
okhdmb 

Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor,  and 

ZIMBALIST,    Violin    Soloist 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE 

NEXT  THURS.,  FRI..  and  SUN.  AFTS. 

Prices:  Box  Seats,  $250;  Orchestra,  $2.00:  Bal- 
cony 7  rows),  $2.C0;  Balcony  (balance).  $1.50; 
Gallery  '4  rows1.  $1.60;  Gallery  (balance'',  $1.0i'. 

TICKETS    NOW  ON   SALE  at  above  offices. 

IN    OAKLAND 
Auditorium   Opera    House 
NEXT  SATURDAY  AFT.,  APRIL  21 
"Pop"  Concert  and  Informal  Talk  on  Or- 
chestra] Instruments  by  Mr.  Damrosch. 
POP.  PRICES:  50c.  75c,  $1.00.  $150. 

NEXT  SATURDAY  EVE.,  APR|L  21 
Symphony  Soloist  Concert  with  Zimbalist. 
Tickets  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00.     On  sale  at  Sher- 
man. <lay  &  Co.'s.  Oakland  and  San  Franisco. 


Steimvay  Piano  Used. 


pieces.  As  an  English  critic  has  remarked: 
"He  makes  the  old  music  live  without  forcing 
it  into  a  modern  shape,  and  he  has  the  instinct 
which  hardly  another  artist  has  ever  possessed 
of  making  the  subtle  differences  between  the 
French  and  the  Italian  styles  clearly  felt." 
At  the  same  time  he  can  play  Vienna  waltzes 
with  a  swing,  a  rubato,  that  are  altogether 
enchanting.  Nor  does  he  hesitate — and  this 
is  another  secret  of  his  success — to  play  such 
dance  pieces  at  his  recitals.  He  is  sensible 
enough  to  hold  that  since  all  the  great  mas- 
ters, from  Bach  to  the  present  day,  wrote 
dance  pieces  a  serious  violinist  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  play  them  in  public. 

Seats  are  now   on  sale  at  the  box-office  of 
the  Cort  Theatre,  and  here  is  the  programme: 

Concerto   C  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  E  Minor Mendelssohn 

Air  on  G  String Bach 

Minuet Porpora 

Scherzo Dittersdorf 

La  Precieuse Couperin 

24th  Caprice Paganini 

Slavonic   Fantasy    Dvorak- Kreisler 

Rondino  (on  a  theme  by  Beethoven) Kreisler 

Tambourin  Chinois  Kreisler 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orphcum. 

The  Orpheum  will  present  another  great 
novel  show  next  week,  in  which  all  the  acts 
with  one  exception  will  be  entirely  new. 

Seven  of  the  clever  men  who  helped  to 
make  the  late  George  Evans'  Honey  Boy  Min- 
strels the  most  famous  organization  of  its 
kind  will  be  seen  in  the  old  familiar  semi- 
circle in  which  are  the  soloists,  quartet,  end 
men,  interlocutor,  and  all  the  other  factors 
of  minstrelsy  that  for  generations  have  de- 
lighted the  public. 

Artie  Mehlinger,  who  will  participate  in 
the  headline  honors,  appropriately  calls  his 
offering  "A  Musical  Melange."  He  sings  and 
dances  cleverly  and  made  for  himself  a  fine 
reputation  in  musical  comedy. 

Arthur  McWatters  and  Grace  Tyson  are 
also  renowned  vaudeville  headliners  of  inter- 
national reputation.  Mr.  McWatters  is  a 
dashing  light  comedian,  a  brilliant  pianist, 
and  a  clever  character  delineator.  Miss  Ty- 
son is  one  of  the  best  mimics  on  the  stage  to- 
day and  a  magnetic  and  talented  comedienne. 
They  style  their  skit  "Revue  of  Revues,"  and 
it  is  composed  of  son^s,  chatter,  dances, 
travesty,  and  bits  of  musical  comedies. 

"The  Garden  of  Aloha,"  with  Pauline 
Thurston,  assisted  by  Leo  Hennings  and  an 
orchestra  of  four  native  Hawaiians,  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  dramatic  dance  pantomime  which 
introduces  those  haunting  melodies  and  mu- 
sical compositions  which  have  during  the  past 
two   years  become  so  popular. 

La  Graciosa,  who  will  appear  in  a  gorgeous 
spectacle.  "Visions  of  Fairyland,"  is  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman  who  made  the  artistic  world 
of  Paris  hum  with  praises  of  her  incomparable 
figure.  She  will  be  seen  in  a  series  of  electro- 
scenic  poses. 

Palfrey,  Brown,  and  Hall  term  their  con- 
coction "Follies  of  Vaudeville."  They  sing, 
dance,  joke,  impersonate,  pantomime,  and  ride 
awheel. 

Alice  Lyndon  Doll  will  with  the  aid  of  three 
clever  young  men  introduce  an  enjoyable  skit 
entitled  "A  Bit  of  Music  and  Comedy,"  which 
gives  her  abundant  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  her  great  versatility  and  ability. 

The  only  holdover  in  this  truly  wonderful 
vaudeville  bill  will  be  Alice  Eis  and  Bert 
French,  assisted  by  Joseph  Niemeyer  and 
corps  de  ballet,  in  their  great  dancing  success, 
"Hallowe'e'n."  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Constantino  Bernadi  is  one  of  the  greatest 
protean  artists  and  character  delineators,  and 
in  the  act  he  presents  at  the  Pantages  Theatre 
next  week  performs  so  many  amazing  and 
mysterious  things  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  describe  them.  He  is  seen  in  almost 
every'  conceivable  make-up  and  character,  and 
as  a  finale  to  the  performance  he  disappears 
completely  from  sight  while  standing  in  full 
view  of  the  audience. 

Ce  Dora,  "the  Girl  in  the  Golden  Globe," 
is  a  sensational  bicycle  and  motorcycle  act. 
A  young  man  stands  in  the  Golden  Globe, 
while  two  young  ladies  on  bicycles  circle  about 
him,  looping  the  loop,  riding  upside  down, 
and  seemingly  defying  the  laws  of  gravity. 

The  Oakland  Sisters,  Vivien  and  Dagmar, 
are  two  beautiful  girls  with  many  new  songs 
and  the  ability  to  sing  them,  as  well  as  to 
wear  a  stunning  wardrobe. 

"A  Willing  Worker,"  an  original  little  con- 
ceit, built  solely  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
the  glooms,  will  be  presented  by  Rawls  and 
Von  Kaufman. 

Tom  Kelly,  the  Irish  Fashion  Plate,  will  re- 
turn with  a  brand  new  assortment  of  songs 
and  stories. 

George  and  May  Le  Fevre  in  original 
dances,  Billy  Small  the  tramp  violinist,  and 
"The  Secret  Kingdom"  will  complete  what 
should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
bills  of  the  season. 


Mr.  Cyril  Maude  in  "Grumpy." 

The  next  ottering  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 

will  l>e  Mr.  Cyril   Maude  in  "Grumpy,"  which 

from  all  reports  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 

and  best  acted  plays  that  the  American  public 


has  ever  been  given  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing. The  Columbia  Theatre  engagement 
begins  on  Monday  evening,  April  23d,  and 
is  for  two  weeks  only. 

In  Mr.  Maude  London  has  sent  to  this 
country  a  most  accomplished  actor.  Of  the 
many  roles  that  he  has  played  there  has  been 
none  that  better  showed  his  rare  artistry 
than  does  that  of  the  crafty,  intelligent,  loyal, 
painstaking,  and  brave  old  English  barrister, 
whose  crusty  and  officious  manner  is  more 
than  atoned  for  by  a  wealth  of  endearing 
traits,  who  is  the  hero  of  "Grumpy."  As  a 
play  "Grumpy"  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Maude's  fine 
acting.  Its  construction  is  such  that  its  blend- 
ing of  detective  drama  and  comedy  proves 
most  appealing.  In  anticipation  of  the  heavy 
demand  for  seats  that  will  follow  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Maude's  engagement  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  whereby  the  mail 
order  sale  for  "Grumpy"  is  now  on. 


Zimbalist  with  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Xext  Thursday  afternoon,  April  19th,  at  3 
o'clock  the  first  of  the  concerts  by  the  com- 
plete New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  of  over 
eighty  artists,  with  Walter  Damrosch  con- 
ducting and  Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  Russian 
violin  virtuoso,  as  soloist,  will  be  given  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  this  organization 
last  visited  us  with  Josef  Hofmann  as  soloist 
and  gave  us  an  idea  of  what  a  real  metro- 
politan symphony  orchestra  should  be.  The 
personnel  of  the  orchestra  is  the  same  on  this 
occasion  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  these 
changes  are  all  for  the  better. 

At  this  opening  event  the  Second  Sym- 
phony, by  Brahms ;  "Italian  Serenade,"  by- 
Hugo  Wolf,  and  the  "Introduction  and 
March"  from  the  opera,  "The  Golden  Cock," 
by  Rimsky-Korsakow,  will  be  the  orchestral 
offerings,  and  Zimbalist  will  pla>r  the  "Con- 
certo" in  G  minor  for  violin  and  orchestra 
by  Max  Bruch. 

Next  Friday  afternoon,  April  20th,  at  3 
o'clock,  a  Beethoven  programme  will  be  of- 
fered. Two  of  the  master  symphonist's  great- 
est works  will  be  performed,  the  symphony 
"Eroica"  with  its  sublime  Funeral  March  and 
the  "Concerto"  for  violin  and  piano,  which  is 
of  unusual  beaut}'  and  which  all  great  vio- 
linists love  to  play.  Zimbalist's  rendition  of 
this  masterpiece  is  said  to  be  quite  excep- 
tional. Between  these  two  works  a  rarely 
played  "Polonaise"  for  strings  will  be  given, 
which  will  show  Beethoven  in  his  lightest  and 
most  graceful  mood. 

For  the  final  concert,  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  22d,  a  rare  programme  of  important 
novelties  has  been  arranged.  Sir  Villiers 
Stanford's  "Irish  Symphony"  will  be  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  this  city.  Sir  Edward 
Elgar's  stirring  Symphonic  Prelude  on  Polish 
anthems,  and  which  he  calls  "Polonia,"  will 
be  heard  for  the  first  time  outside  of  New 
York  City,  and  three  charming  movements 
from  the  Suite,  "Ma  Mere  l'Oye"  (Mother 
Goose),  by  Ravel,  will  complete  the  purely  or- 
chestral works. 

Zimbalist  will  play  the  tremendously  dif- 
ficult but  always  beautiful  "Concerto"  for  vio- 
lin and  piano  by  Tschaikowsky. 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  now  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
and  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Notwithstanding  the  expense  of  bringing 
such  an  aggregation  of  talent  across  the  con- 
tinent the  usual  concert  prices  will  prevail. 

Mail  orders  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sher- 
man,   Clay   &    Co.'s. 


Maude  Fay's  Farewell  Song  Recital. 

Maude  Fay,  the  California  girl,  with  a 
record  of  amazing  successes  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  Munich,  the  Covent  Garden,  London, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York 
City,  and  with  the  leading  symphony  orches- 
tras of  this  country,  will  give  her  farewell 
song  recital  in  San  Francisco  for  this  season 
at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  next  Wednes- 
day night  at  8  :30  o'clock  sharp. 

Seats  for  Miss  Fay's  song  recital  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  usual  places.  Uda  Waldrop 
will  be  at  the  piano,  and  here  is  the  very  ex- 
cellent programme: 

"Ritorna  Vincitor"   from   "ATda" \  erdi 

"Vol   che   sapete"    from   "Figaro" Mozart 

Romanza    from   "La   Wally" Catalan. 

"A'issi    d'arte"    from    •"Tosca" Puccini 

"Chanson   Nor wt-gi time"    l'ourdrain 

"Deception" Tschaikowsky 

"Die  Rose"    Spohr 

"Traurae" R.  Wagner 

"Cacilie" R-  Strauss 

"The  Star"   Rogers 

"Kathleen    Mavourncen"    Crouch 

'•<  rying  of  the  Water" Campbell-Tipton 

"Spring"    (Old    English) Carey 


The  New  York  Symphony  in  Oakland. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  and  night,  April 
21st,  the  complete  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Walter  Damrosch  conductor  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist  violinist,  will  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  Oakland  at  the  Auditorium  Opera 
House. 

In  the  afternoon  at  2:30  a  special  young 
people's  programme  will  be  given  and  Mr. 
Damrosch   will  give  one  of  his  talks  on  the 


instruments  in  the  orchestra,  illustrated  by 
the  various  players,  and  will  also  give  short 
explanation  of  the  works  to  be  played.  These 
include  the  overture  "Oberon,"  Weber ; 
"Largo,"  Handel:  "Allegretto"  for  Symphony 
No.  S,  Beethoven ;  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin," 
Wagner:  "Dance  of  the  Sylphs''  and  "Racoczy 
March."   Berlioz. 

Special  prices  ranging  from  50  cents  to 
$1.50  will  obtain  for  this  unusual  event,  with 
a  rate  of  50  cents  to  school  children  in  all 
parts  of  the  house. 

In  the  evening  a  symphony  programme  will 
be  given  with  Zimbalist  as  soloist. 

The  rarely  heard  and  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful Symphony,  "Lenore,"  with  its  "Separa- 
tion" March,  and  the  Concerto  for  violin  and 
piano  in  D  major  by  Paganini  will  be  the  big 
works  of  the  evening,  and  lovers  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  highly  descriptive  class  will 
be  delighted  with  Saint-Saens'  "The  Spinning 
Wheel  of  Omphale,"  which  will  be  the  third 
number. 

The  programme  will  be  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  brilliant  "Roumanian  Rhapsodie,"  by 
Enesco. 

Tickets  for  this  concert  will  be  at  the  regu- 
lar symphony  prices.  Box-offices  are  now 
open  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Fourteenth 
and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland,  and  Kearny  at 
Sutter  Street,   San  Francisco. 

The  Music  Section  of  the  Oakland  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  its  able  chairman  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  visit  of  this  world-famous 
organization  to  Oakland. 

AMUSEMENTS 


THE  INDOOR  YACHT  CLUB'S 

Fete  in  Fairyland 

Pronounced  by  Press  and  Public  America's 
Caique  Spectacle 

TIE  KIDDIE'S  BALL 

With  a  Prelude  of   Patriotic   Pageantry  and 
Tableaux  -Vivants 

CIVIC    AUDITORIUM 

SATURDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  14 

General  Admission   -   -  -   $1.50 

All  for  the  Kiddies 


Q 


RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

SEVEN  ORIGINAL  HONEY  BOYS,  Fea- 
tures of  the  Late  George  Evans'  Honey  Bov 
Minstrels;  ARTIE  MEHLINGER  in  "A  Mu- 
sical Melange";  ARTHUR  McWATTERS  and 
GRACE  TYSON,  Presenting  "Revue  of  Re- 
vues"; "THE  GARDEN*  OF  ALOHA,"  with 
PAULINE  THURSTON.  Assisted  by  Leo  Hen- 
nings and  the  Roval  Hawaiians;  LA  GRA- 
CIOSA in  "Visions  of  Fairyland";  PALFREY, 
HALL  and  BROWN  in  "Follies  of  Vaude- 
ville"; ALICE  LYNDON  DOLL  and  Com- 
pany in  "A  Bit  of  Music  and  Comedy"; 
ALICE  EIS  and  BERT  FRENCH,  with  Jo- 
seph Niemeyer  and  Corps  de  Ballet,  in  "Hal- 
lowe'en." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays  1 ,  1  Oc, 
25c,  50c.     Phone — DOUGLAS  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^ «*■*»■ 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franilin  150 


Second  and   Last  Week  Begins  Sun.,  April    15 

Last  Time  Sunday,  April  22d 

Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 

The   Comedy   Triumph 

Daddy  Long-Legs 

By  Jean  Webster — Henry  Miller,  Manager 
April  23 — Mr.   Cyril   Maude  in  "Grumpy." 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    Big    Week    Starts    Sun.    eve.,    April    15 

2:15— TWICE   DAILY— S:15 

The    Most    Dramatic    and    Thrilling    Story    in 

All  History! 

GERALDINE    FARRAR 

In      the     Character     of     the      Most      Marvelous 

Woman   Who   Ever   Lived,  Joan  of  Arc, 

in    the    Greatest   of   Pbotodramatic 

Achievements 

"JOAN  THE  WOMAN" 

Xtghts,   25c   to   SI;    Mats.,   25c  to   75c 

AH    Scats    Reserved 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


World's    Greatest    Protean    Artist 
CONSTANTINO   BERNARDI 
BILLY   SMALL 
GEORGE  3nd    MAE   LE   FEVRE 
"TOM    KELLY- 
OAKLAND  SISTERS 
RAWLS    and    VON    KAUFMAN 
THE   SECRET   KINGDOM."  Chapter 
"The   Girl    in   the   Golden 
"CE-DORA" 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  14,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Miss  Rankin,  "the  first  woman  ever  to  be 
elected  to  Congress,  may  be  said  to  have  had 
a  dampening  effect  upon  the  proceedings.  In 
point  of  fact  she  wept  copiously  when  asked 
for  her  war  vote  and  had  to  be  assisted  from 
the  legislative  chamber  by  sympathetic 
women  friends,  who  mingled  their  tears  with 
hers  and  so  produced  a  tableaux  that  even 
the  eloquent  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  find  it  hard  to  register. 

Now  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  extended 
it  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  to  revise  our 
procedure.  Our  legislative  mechanism  is  not 
devised  to  cope  with  a  membership  that  is 
apt  to  become  inarticulate  with  grief  and  that 
renders  its  vote  with  a  falsetto  sob,  inaudible 
except  to  the  sympathetic  ears  that  are  bent 
to  receive  it.  Of  course  it  is  beautiful,  and 
touching,  and  pathetic,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
but  only  as  a  side-show,  so  to  speak,  a  varia- 
tion. Suppose  there  were  fifty  Miss  Rankins, 
all  eager  to  serve  their  country,  but  tearfully 
resolved  not  to  do  so,  all  of  them  demanding 
sympathetic  bosoms  upon  which  to  sob  out 
their  perplexities,  all  of  them  murmuring 
their  votes  into  wet  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
all  of  them  needing  the  services  of  special 
ushers  who  must  catch  the  faltering  accents 
that  fall  from  trembling  lips  and  convey  their 
purport  to  the  recording  clerk. 

For  it  is  not  only  upon  such  matters  as 
war  that  we  may  expect  the  Miss  Rankins  of 
the  future  to  liquify.  There  is  white  slavery, 
child  labor,  liquor.  Even  pure  food  might 
be  considered  as  worthy  of  a  few  sobs.  In- 
stead of  the  customary  "laughter,"  "cheers," 
and  "applause"  of  the  Congressional  Record 
we  shall  find  such  parentheses  as  "weeps," 
"loud  sobs,"  and  "continuous  tears."  Con- 
gress must  furnish  a  laundry  for  the  supply 
of  dry  handkerchiefs,  not  to  speak  of  special 
suites  of  withdrawing  rooms  for  the  benefit 
of  lady  legislators  who  wish  to  restore  their 
shattered  nerves  by  the  customary  expedient 
of  a  good  cry. 

Coffee  is  the  cornerstone  of  breakfast ;  it 
needs  no  eulogy.  I  only  dwell  upon  it  (says 
H.  D.  Sedgwick  in  the  Yale  Review)  because 
under  the  inspiration  of  its  fumes  everybody 
must  become  more  and  more  convinced  that 
Charles  Lamb's,  Sidney  Smith's,  or  Thack- 
eray's essays  are  the  most  appropriate  break- 
fast reading — essays  old  enough  to  be  em- 
bedded in  English  literature.  Thackeray's 
essays,  I  say,  not  his  novels.  Novels,  plays, 
and  wayward  forms  of  belles  lettres  are  very 
rarely  suitable.  If  you  read  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  at  breakfast,  you  find  yourself  putting 
three  lumps  of  sugar  into  your  cup ;  or  if  it 
be  Lord  Dunsany,  you  will  empty  the  sugar 
bowl.  If  I  were  to  imagine  a  perfect  break- 
fast, I  should  open  the  "Roundabout  Papers" 
at  a  "Lazy  Idle  Boy"  or  take  up  Hazlitt's  es- 
say "On  Going  a  Journey,"  and  having  read 
a  page  I  should  take  coffee-pot  in  one  hand, 
hot-milk  jug  in  the  other,  and  pour  forth  a 
fitting  eulogy.  After  pouring  out  cup  number 
one  I  should  read  a  second  page,  and  then 
eat  an  apple  or  an  orange,  for  the  morning 
freshness  requires  some  juicy  fruit. 

After  oatmeal  comes  an  egg,  by  preference 
coddled.  Tenderness,  next  to  freshness,  is 
the  noblest  virtue  in  an  egg,  and  coddling 
alone  brings  out  all  the  tenderness  an  egg  is 
capable  of.  A  three-minute  egg  is  well 
enough  if  you  must  catch  a  train  or  be  down 
town  at  some  impossible  hour,  but  it  is  not 
on  the  same  shelf — if  one  may  designate 
breakfast  dishes  by  the  books  that  should  ac- 
company them — with  a  coddled  egg.  Poached 
eggs,  scrambled  eggs,  fried  eggs,  omelets,  are 
not  adapted  for  a  solitary  breakfast.  In  tne 
first  place  no  cook  will  poach  or  fry  or 
scramble  only  one  egg,  and  two  are  too  many, 
for  breakfast  needs  a  topping  off  with  honey 
or  marmalade,  and  two  eggs  crowd  out  such 
a  possibility;  besides  eggs  on  toast  require 
knife  and  fork,  and  these  utensils  need  both 
eyes.  You  can  not  read  and  cut  up  at  the 
same  time ;  whereas  an  egg  in  the  shell  may 
be  left  to  the  blind  care  of  hand  and  egg- 
spoon.  A  hard-boiled  egg  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  unless  indeed  (by  some  law  of  compen- 
sation) one  happens  to  be  reading  sentimental 
poetry  or  vers  de  societe  which  supply  the 
soft  coddle  one  would  get  in  a  properly  cooked 
egg.     The  case  is  different  when  a  man  pre- 


pares for  a  long  out-of-doors  day,  and  needs 
a  good  plate  of  eggs  and  bacon,  and  ends  up 
with  buckwheat  cakes  and  maple  syrup;  that 
is  quite  another  sort  of  breakfast  and  requires 
a  different  book.  Nevertheless  Lockhart  and 
Boswell  are  always  in  order,  especially  if 
bacon  and  eggs  and  buckwheat  cakes  are  to 
be  the  breakfast  fare  for  a  week  or  so  ;  con- 
tinuity for  tne  body  prescribes  continuity  for 
the  mind. 

"My  wife  likes  to  ask  me  what  I'd  do  if 
she  should  die,"  the  editor  of  the  Osage  City 
Free  Press  says  he  heard  a  married  man  say. 

"Sometimes  I  tell  her  that,  having  had 
enough  of  matrimony,  I  should  remain  single. 
When  I  give  her  this  answer  she  says  that's 
just  like  a  man.  No  matter  how  good  and 
faithful  his  wife  is,  he  never  appreciates  her. 
Again  I  will  say  that  I  would  be  so  lonesome 
that  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  me  but 
to  hunt  up  some  other  good  woman  to  take 
her  place.  This  makes  her  so  mad  that  she 
threatens  to  scratch  my  eyes  out  unless  ^  I 
promise  I  won't  do  it.  Then  occasionally  I'll 
try  still  another  tack. 

"'My  dear,'  I  will  say,  'if  I  were  to  lose 
you  I  should  soon  follow  you  to  the  grave, 
as  the  result   of  a  broken  heart.' 

"Then  she  looks  at  me  scornfully  and  says 
she  wonders  why  it  is  men  tell  such  cruel, 
mocking  lies  to  women.  Apparently  the  only 
way  I  can  square  myself  with  her  on  this 
troublesome  subject  is  to  do  my  duty  like  a 
good  husband  and  die  first." 

*♦» 

In  the  sixty  big  cases  stored  on  the  after- 
deck  of  the  steamship  Larillo,  arriving  in 
New  York  recently,  under  the  guidance  of 
Ferdinand  Bartels,  the  naturalist-explorer, 
were  sixty  boa  constrictors  from  the  great 
forests  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  length  from  the 
tip  of  their  fangs  to  the  spike  of  their  tails, 
and  180  monkeys  of  all  kinds,  from  the  pink- 
eyed  gazuka  of  the  wild  Atavapo  to  the  black 
demon  spider  monkey  of  the  almost  unex- 
plored forests  of  Colombia.  These  monkeys 
are  double-jointed  in  all  their  limbs  and  can 
go  astern,  Mr.  Bartels  said,  as  fast  as  they 
can  go  ahead.  They  have  big  yellow  eyes 
with  red  centres,  and  are  all  fur  and  crinkly 
bones,  which  crack  as  they  walk  and  make 
the  Indian  children  cry  in  their  sleep. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. 


;   Portland,  Ore. ;  Seattle 
and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Baxfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfocr  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgios  BIdg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 


DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  — 2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  Ioi 
Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler 


3  Floating  Dock,  310,  271  and  210  feel  long 
Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 


ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 


Office  and  Works : 


City  Office: 


20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


a 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Slinset  Route    Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"  Ogdeil  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


ii 


Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"El  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and    Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

Her  husband  had  just  come  home  and  had 
his  first  meeting  with  the  new  nurse,  who  was 
remarkably  pretty.  "She  is  sensible  and  scien- 
tific, too,"  urged  the  fond  mother,  "and  says 
she  will  allow  no  one  to  kiss  baby  while  she  is 
near."  "No  one  would  want  to,"  replied  the 
husband,  "while  she  is  near."  And  the  nurse 
w:»s  discharged. 


The  young  teacher  had  been  studying  the 
wind  all  week — its  power,  effects,  etc. — until 
the  subject  had  been  pretty  well  exhausted. 
To  stimulate  interest  the  teacher  said,  in  her 
most  enthusiastic  manner :  '"Children,  as  I 
came  to  school  today  in  the  trolley  car  the 
door  opened  and  something  came  softly  in  and 
kissed  me  on  the  cheek.  What  do  you  think 
it  was?"  And  the  children  joyfully  answered: 
"The  conductor!" 


Apropos  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 
French  authorities  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
French  soldier  serving  in  the  trenches  from 
twenty-five  centimes  to  one  franc  a  day,  a 
story  is  recalled.  In  October,  1915,  the 
French  soldier's  pay  was  raised  from  five  cen- 
times a  day  to  twenty-five,  and  a  poilu,  on 
being  asked  how  he  liked  his  raise,  replied 
simply,  "I  don't  like  it  much  ;  people  will  now 
call  us  mercenaries." 


Henry's  wife  is  musical.  Occasionally  she 
drags  Henry  with  her  to  a  concert.  The  other 
night  it  was  .to  hear  a  famous  Russian  quar- 
tet. When  the  programme  was  about  half 
finished  she  whispered:  "Henry,  you  must  ad- 
mit it  is  wonderful.  Why,  those  men  have 
been  playing  together  for  eight  years."  A  look 
of  incredulity  relieved  the  carved-in-stone  ex- 
pression on  Henry's  face.  "Eight  years?"  he 
repeated.  "Surely  we've  been  here  longer 
than  that !" 


An  employee  of  a  real  estate  office  had  been 
sent  by  the  house  agents  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  drawing-room  furniture  of  a  mansion 
in  their  hands.  He  was  so  long  about  the 
task  that  at  last  the  woman  of  the  house  went 
to  see  what  was  taking  place.  She  found  the 
man  slumbering  sweetly  on  a  sofa  with  an 
empty  bottle  beside  him.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  made  a  pathetic  attempt  to 
do  his  work,  for  in  the  inventory  book  was 
written  :     "One  revolving  carpet." 


A  Xew  Zealand  cousin  in  Europe  with  the 
forces  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
story:  Dick  Seddon  was  of  Lancashire  origin 
and  when  he  died  the  Lancastrian  Society  in 
New  Zealand  sent  a  wreath  with  the  following 
inscription :  "I  have  gone  whoam."  The 
journalist  who  reported  the  funeral  evidently 
did  not  come  from  Lancashire,  and  conse- 
quently was  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  wording, 
and,  after  thinking  hard,  concluded  that  some 
one  had  blundered.  His  report  read :  "The 
Lancastrian  Society  sent  a  beautiful  wreath 
bearing  the  inscription  :  *I  have  gone.  Who 
am  I  ?'  " 


Two  Tommies  were  strolling  idly  along  the 
street  when  they  chanced  to  gaze  into  an  at- 
tractive shop  window.  Being  soldiers,  they 
both  had  an  eye  for  a  pretty  girl,  and  there 
within  the  shop  was  a  real  winner.  "Sandy," 
whispered  Mike,  "sure  she's  just  the  fairest 
colleen  my  eyes  hiv  iver  rested  on.  It's  my- 
silt  that'll  go  in  and  buy  something,  an'  per- 
haps she  will  have  a  smile  for  me."  His 
companion  came  from  "ayont  the  Tweed,"  as 
his  answer  proved.  "I'll  gang  wi'  ye,"  he  said. 
"But,  hoot,  mon,  ye  neednae  spend  a  bawbee. 
A'  ye  hev  tae  dae  is  tae  ask  her  fur  change 
o'  a  shillin'." 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Birrell,  the  late  Irish  sec- 
retary, is  the  most  absent-minded  man  alive  ; 
likewise  he  has  lost  more  umbrellas  than 
there  are  days  in  the  year.  Recently  he  went 
out  to  a  luncheon  desperately  clutching  a 
brand  new  umbrella.  "This  doesn't  belong  to 
me,"  he  announced.  "I  borrowed  it,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  lose  it."  "Tie  it  to  the  table 
leg,"  one  friend  suggested.  "Get  the  waiter 
to  hold  it  for  you,"  another  volunteered. 
"Have  'em  put  it  in  the  safe,"  a  third  advised. 
Mr.  Birrell  ignored  them  all.  He  placed  the 
umbrella  on  the  floor  and  planted  both  feet 
firmly  upon  it,  to  the  hilarious  delight  of  his 
friends.  Then,  when  he  had  finished  his 
luncheon,   he — walked  away  and   left  it. 


A  minister  home  from  the  British  trenches 
in  recounting  his  experiences  among  the 
Scotch  regiments  told  of  a  wounded  Jock 
whom  he  found  rather  depressed.  On  being 
asked  whether  he  would  like  to  dictate  a  letter 
home  the  Jock  assented.  Thereupon  the  min- 
ister brought  a  table  with  writing  materials  to 
his  bedside  and  prepared  to  take  down  the 
letter.  However,  he  found  Jock  tongue-tied 
and  unable  to  begin,  so  much  so  that  the 
parson  said  after  a  while:  "Come  along  now, 
I'm    in    a    hurry.     We    must    make    a    start. 


What  will  I  say?"  No  reply.  "Will  I  begin 
— My  dear  wife?"  "Ay,"  said  Jock;  "pit  that 
doon.     That'll  amuse  her." 


The  canny  Scot  is  omnipresent  and  omni- 
various.  The  latest  story  forthcoming  is  of 
one  who,  wishing  to  know  his  fate,  telegraphed 
a  proposal  of  marriage  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice.  After  waiting  all  day  at  the  telegraph 
office  he  received  an  affirmative  answer  late 
at  night.  "Well,  if  I  were  you,"  said  the 
operator  who  delivered  the  message,  "I'd  think 
twice  before  I'd  marry  a  girl  who  kept  me 
waiting  so  long  for  an  answer."  "Na,  na," 
replied  the  Scot.  "The  lass  for  me  is  the  lass 
who  waits  for  the  night  rates." 


Among  Carranza's  soldiers  is  a  field  mar- 
shal who  is  popular  and  efficient,  but  who  dis- 
likes to  get  up  in  the  mornings.  Recently  he 
gave  orders  to  a  newly  engaged  American 
aviator  to  proceed  to  a  town  some  forty  miles 
distant  and  bombard  it.  The  aviator  obeyed 
orders,  and  did  a  "good  job."  Highly  elated 
with  his  perfect  score,  he  betook  himself 
homeward,  where  he  safely  arrived  about  9 
o'clock.  An  hour  or  so  later  an  orderly  ap- 
peared at  the  hangar  with  a  message  to  report 
to  headquarters.  Upon  arrival  at  the  hotel 
General  F.,  at  the  breakfast-table,  asked  what 
he  had  done  that  morning.  The  airman  re- 
ported with  some  pride  his  100  per  cent,  score 
and  described  the  damage  he  had  done  to  the 
town  of  X.  "Well,  that's  too  bad,"  replied 
General  F.  "I  should  have  told  you — we  cap- 
tured that  town  last  night." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Lullaby. 
Rock-a-bye    baby 

On  the  tree   top, 
Mother's  attending 

The    usual    hop. 
Cry    till    she    comes,    dear, 

Then   baby   must   stop, 
For  she  will  be  tired 

And    ready    to    flop. 

— Detroit  Saturday   Night. 


Mary   and  the  War. 
Mary  had  a  little  steak 

At    1    o'clock   each   day. 
"Twas  thus  her  simple  lunch  she'd  make. 

For    that    was    Mary's    way. 

And  Mary  said  as  time  went  by: 
"A   steak   much    smaller   grows!" 

Another  thing  took  Mary's  eye — 
The  price  ascending  rose. 

And  as  the  war  went  on  and  on, 

The  meat  grew  smaller  still. 
Presented   by    the   waiter,   John, 

Much   larger  grew   the   bill. 

"The  thing's  absurd,"  poor  Mary  said; 

"What  is  the  difference  for?" 
The   waiter,   as   he  shook  his  bead, 

Said:      "Miss,   it  is  the  war." 

The  restaurants  are  bright  and  gay 

In  every  swarming  street, 
And  still,   the  more  we  have  to  pay. 

The  less  we  get  to  eat. 

— London   Globe. 


At  Four  o'clock 


every    evening 

TKe  Angel 

departs  for 

Los  Angeles 

and 

San  Diego 


Jas.  B.  Daffy,  General  Agent 

673  Market  St.,  San  Fiancisco  —  Phone  Suiter  7600 
Market  St.   Ferry- Pbone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

121H  Broadway,  Oakland  —  Phone  Lakeside  425 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital $  -i.OO^ono.on 

Surplus  aDd  Undivided  Profits 1,934.091.09 

Deposits 55,501.6: 9.40 


Issues    Letters    of     Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Member;  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank  ! 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California   St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Assodaled  Savings  Bub  of  San  Francisco 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Hiifflt  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $56,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.i34,403.fto 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED— 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish  rates  on  request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

i  .Member  Associated  Savings  Basks  of  San  Francisco) 

DECEMBERS.  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


DIRECTORS  : 

G.  Bdeaej  J.  M.  Dujas 

J.  A.  Bergerol 

S.  Bissmger 

Leon  Bocqnera/ 

O.Bono 

Charles  Carpy 


John  Gisty 
J.  S.  Godean 
Arthur  Legallet 
GeoW.McNear 
X.  De  Pichun 


Interest  od  Savings  Deposits 
for  rear  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"I've  paid  him  cUan  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 

of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Travel  dJithouflnTuble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Td.  Kearny  3512 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 

The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  o.  m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.  m. 


Dining  Cars        Observation  Cars 
Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 
Electric  Lights  Electiic  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut   subscribers    may   have   the  paper 
sent   regularly   to   their  out-of-town    addr-j; 
during    the    vacation    season    prompt;,. 
request. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Crawford  Welsh  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Ruth  Welsh,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr. 
Miss  Welsh  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Irving 
T.  liallard  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Maurice  Har- 
rison. Mr.  Coleman  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Coleman  and  the  brother  of  Miss  Carra  Cole- 
man. The  wedding  of  Miss  Welsh  and  Mr. 
Coleman   will  take  place  during  the  summer. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman  gave 
a  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Foster  Dutton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clar- 
ence Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  Gordon  Arms- 
by,   Mr.   Henry  T.   Scott,   and   Mr.    Piescott   Scott. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hill  entertained  informally  at  tea 
Monday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Russian  Hill. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling, 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Griffin, 
Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Richard  Ham- 
mond, Mrs.  Ralston  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Roger  Boc- 
queraz,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alger- 
non Gibson,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Bayne,  Baroness  Jan  C.  Van  Eck,  Miss  Louise 
Boyd,   and   Miss  Evelyn    Barron. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  borne  in  Bur- 
lingame, their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  and   Mrs.    Oscar   Cooper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Seller,  who  are  visiting  in  San  Francisco 
from   Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
daj  evening  at  Del  Monte,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Neville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hill  Vincent,  Mrs.  Relda  Ford  Stott,  and  Mr. 
Francis  McComas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Miss  Carra  Coleman  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  the  Francisca  Cub  in  honor  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet Nichols. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  in  Piedmont.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris,  Mrs.  Dennis 
Searles,  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker,  Mrs.  John  Law- 
son,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mrs. 


Qmila 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


Julian  Thome,  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mrs. 
George  Lyman,  Mrs.  Raymond  Wilson,  Mrs.  Albert 
Dibblee,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Livermore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue, complimenting  Miss  Maude  Fay,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Fletcuer 
Ryer,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  and  Dr.  Tracy  Russell. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  and  the- 
atre party  last  Wednesday,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Dutton,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  Mrs. 
Thurlow   McMullin,  and   Mrs.   William  C.  Watson. 

Mrs.  Frank  Caldwell  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  J.  Franklin 
Bell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Untermeyer  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sahlein  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  Sunday  evening  at 
their  home  in  San  Mateo,  their  guests  including 
Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles 
Raoul  Duval,  Miss  Janetta  Alexander,  Miss 
Eleanora  Sears,  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  and  Mr. 
Richard    Tobin. 

Mme.  Nellie  Melba  gave  a  dinner  last  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Bohemian  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Landfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vladimir  Shavitch,   Lady  Susan  Fitzclarcnce,    Mrs. 

C.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbin, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval,  Mrs.  Clarence  Con- 
nor, Miss  Janetta  Alexander,  Miss  Ruby  Gray, 
Mr.  Uda  Waldrop,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  Mr.  Joseph 

D.  Redding,  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mr.  William 
H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Robert  Eyre,  Mr.  Emilio  Puyans, 
Mr.  Wharton  Thurston,  Mr.  Ralph  Sieger,  and  Mr. 
George   Sterling. 

Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon last  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 
her  guests  including  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Erie  Brownell,  Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins,  Mrs. 
Dennis   Searles,   and   Mrs.    Thomas   Porter   Bishop. 

Captain  Jarius  Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore  gave  a 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Winfield  Scott. 

Mrs.  B.  Griggs  Holt  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  William  Estes  Hacker  and 
Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Frank  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs. 
Elmer  Cox,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pratt,  Mrs.  William 
B.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Frederick  Perkins,  and  Mrs. 
W.   Edwin  Griffith. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  luncheon  Saturday  at  her  home 
in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sherwood  gave  a  dinner 
and  skating  party  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Tenney  and  Mrs.  Helen  Noonan.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  Charles 
Farquharson,  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Johns,  Mrs.  James 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs.  William 
Perkins,    and    Mrs.    J.    Leroy    Nickel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Greenbaum  gave  a  recep- 
tion Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  entertained  in- 
formally at  a  dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  at 
the    Palace   Hotel,    their  guests   including   Mr.    and 


From 

Western 

Crude- 
Western,  Asphalt-base, 
crude  makes  the  highest 
grade  motor  oil,  not  only 
in  our  opinion,  but  also 
in  the  opinion  of  unpre- 
judiced experts  and  of 
increasing  thousands  of 
satisfied  users. 


ZEROLENE 

the  Standard  Oft  for  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 


No  Eggs,  Milk  or  Butter 

The  following  recipe  shows  how  an  appetizing", 
wholesome  cake  can  be  made  without  expensive 
ingredients. 

In  many  other  recipes  the  number  of  eggs  may- 
be reduced  one-half  or  more  by  using  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  ROYAL  Baking  Powder, 
about  a  teaspoon,  in  place  of  each  egg  omitted. 

EGGLESS,   MILKLESS,   BUTTERLESS   CAKE 


1  cup  brown  sugar 
\%  cups  water 

1  cup  seeded  raisins 

2  ounces  citron 

^3  cup  shortening 


1  teaspoon  nutmeg 

!  teaspoon  cinnamon 
%  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  flour 

5  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder 


The  old  method  (fruit  cake)  called  for  2  eggs 

DIRECTIONS  —  Put  the  first  eight  ingredients  into  saucepan  and  boll 
three  minutes.  "When  cool,  add  the  flour  and  baking  powder  which  have  been 
sifted  together;  mix  well.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  in  loaf  pan  (round  tin  with 
hole  in  center  is  best)  for  35  or  40  minutes.    Ice  with  white  icing. 

Booklet  of  recipes  which  economize  in  eggs  and  other 
expensive  ingredients,  mailed  free.  Address  Royal 
Baking    Powder  Co.,    135    William  Street.  New  York. 

BAKING  POWDER 


Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar,  derived  from  grapes, 
adds  none  but  healthful  qualities  to  the  food. 


No  Alum 


No  Phosphate 


Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  William  Vail  Kellen, 
Miss  Constance  Kellen,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis,  and 
Mr.    Sherwood    Chapman. 

Miss  Margaret  Koshland  entertained  informally 
at   tea   Saturday  afternoon   at   the    Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Monday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin. 

Baron  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  and  Baroness  Van 
Eck  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home 
on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Foss. 


Coryn  Wat  Lectures. 

In  the  next  lecture  of  his  course  on  causes 
and  aspects  of  the  European  struggle,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  April  17th,  Mr.  Coryn  will 
discuss  the  Bagdad  Railroad,  the  prize  of  the 
war,  in  the  various  phases  of  the  question. 
He  will  take  up  the  matter  of  a  through  line 
from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Egypt, 
the  threat  upon  India,  the  political  and  com- 
mercial dominance  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  struggle  for  Asia. 

These  lectures  have  proven  so  popular  that 
Mr.  Coryn  is  repeating  them  in  an  evening 
course  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  attend  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Friday  of 
next  week,  the  20th,  beginning  at  8:15  p.  m., 
he  will  give  his  lecture  on  Holy  Russia,  re- 
viewing the  great  crises  in  Russian  history  up 
to  the  present  epoch-making  times,  with  a 
discussion  of  the  recent  astonishing  events. 
The  lectures  are  given  at  the  Paul  Elder  Gal- 
lery,   239   Grant  Avenue. 


Brilliant  Lecturer  on  First  Western  Tour. 

John  Cowper  Powys,  the  famous  English 
lecturer,  novelist,  and  poet,  whose  New  York 
audience  have  taxed  the  capacity  of  Carnegie 
Hall,  which  seats  3000,  will  lecture  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  first  time  during  April 
and  May. 

Powys  will  appear  under  the  auspices  of 
Paul  Elder  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  One  course  of  three  lec- 
tures— "Prophets  of  Democracy,  Dickens,  Dos- 
toievsky, Walt  Whitman" — will  be  conducted 
on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning  April  17th ; 
the  other  course — "Poets  of  the  Romantic  Re- 
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room 

apartment, 

Russian 

Hill 

district. 

Telephone 

Prospect 

3473, 

be- 

tween  9  and  It  a.  m 

COLLEGE    GRADUATE,    A.   B. 

willTUTOR  in 

university  entrance  subjects,  may  1 

to  Aueuflt  1.     Best  References. 

Address:  EDWARD    BLAIR 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  SAN  ANSELM0,  CAL. 


vival,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats" — will  be  held  on 
Thursday  afternoons,  beginning  April  19th. 
The  first  lecture,  to  be  given  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  17th,  will  be  on  "Dickens  the 
Humorist." 


Recent  advices  from  London  state  that  the 
entire  medical  service  of  Great  Britain  is 
likely  to  be  revolutionized  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  The  probability  is  said  to  be  that  be- 
fore the  changes  are  finished  England  will 
have  a  national  medical  service  and  that  medi- 
cal attention  will  be  "on  tap"  for  all  who 
need  it,  like  municipal  water  or  police  service, 
without  any  charge  except  that  which  is  borne 
in  the  annual  taxation. 


DISTINCTION 

THERE  is  an  impressiveness 
about  the  Pierce  -  Arrow  Car, 
composed  equally  of  character 
and  prestige,  which  is  best  described 
as  distinction.  Character  is  what  it 
really  is — the  result  of  an  ideal  never 
relinquished — the  aim  to  build,  not  to 
meet  a  price,  but  to  meet  exacting 
conditions.  Frestige  is  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held,  shared  equally  by 
the  man  in  the  car  and  the  man  on 
the  curb,  giving  to  it  and  receiving 
from  it  a  desirable  individuality.  The 
Pierce-Arrow  both  has  and  confers 
distinction. 

Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company 

Incorporated 

W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    -    -    San  Francisco 

PHONE  PROSPECT  1250 


April  14,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Hotel 

0ptria 

I»sAi$el« 


Tn         An  absolutely 
/        fire-proof 

I  hotel  of 

distinctively 
high  standards. 

II  Logical 
headquarters  for 
Ban  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vke-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


AN  INNOVATION 

Special  Dinners,  with   dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week,  beginning  Saturday, 
March  10th,  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY   NIGHT ..  MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  . . .  FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. ..  .CALIFORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 
Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 
Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Direct™ 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covet 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Breakfast  and  Luncheon  fifty 
cents  j  Dinner  in  the  Arab- 
esque   Room,    one   dollar. 

Distinctive,  Different 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -      -      -     Manager 


DRINK  CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

WITH  EVERY  MEAL 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  trial  pack-    Cn|f01.    C.C  C/\ 
age  telephone  direct  to  JlillCl     OO  JHt 

OR  WRITE 

GEO. W.  CASWELL  CO.  442-452  Second  SL,S.  F. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bide. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J-  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Hammond  returned  Friday  evening  to 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  trip  to 
Southern    California. 

Mrs.  Frank  Owens  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco 
from  her  home  in  Medford,  Oregon.  During  her 
sojourn  here  Mrs.  Owens  will  be  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  returned  last 
week  from  their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  an 
apartment  at  Stanford  Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  have  taken  a 
house  in  Ross  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  will  spend  the 
summer  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  Keeney  left  Monday  for 
New  York  to  visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.  Theodore  Thomlinson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderlyn  Stow  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  have  closed  their 
house  in  town  and  gone  to  San  Mateo  for  the 
summer  months. 

Miss  Lloyd  Meiere  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Washington  Street,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  in  New  York  with  her  sister.  Miss  Hil- 
dreth  Meiere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  returned  last  week  from  a  tour 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Judge  William  H.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  who 
returned  recently  from  a  visit  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  San  Rafael, 
where  they  have  taken  the  Hoffman  house  for 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  have  taken 
possession   of  their   new   home  in   San   Mateo. 

Brigadier-General  George  R.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Smith  have  arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Cecil  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Simpson  are  visiting  in 
San  Francisco  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Pike. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lacey  Bray  ton  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Piedmont,  after  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Emelie  Tubbs,  returned  last  week  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  and  have 
taken    apartments    at    the    Clift    Hotel. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  for 
the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  and  her  daughters  are  passing 
a  few  days  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  have  been  spending 
a  few  days  at  Del  Monte  from  their  ranch  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mrs.  Edward  F.  Barron  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Evelyn  Barron,  have  returned  to  their  home  In 
May  field,  after  having  spent  the  winter  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  have  returned 
to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after 
an   absence   of   four  months. 

Miss  Edith  Slack  returned  last  week  to  her  home 
on  Sacramento  Street  from  a  visit  to  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  have  closed  their 
home  in  town  and  gone  to  Ross  for  the  summer 
months.  , 

Miss  Carra  Colemau,  who  returned  last  week 
from  a  visit  with  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  in  Santa 
Barbara,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Matthias  Taylor  is  visiting  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Allan 
Taylor,   from  his  home  in  Albany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway  and  their 
daughters,  Miss  Marie  and  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway, 
have  returned  to  their  home  on  Gough  Street,  after 
having  passed  Easter  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  spent  the  week-end 
in  Menlo  Park  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Foss  returned  Friday  to  San 
Francisco,  after  a  trip  through  the  Northwest, 
joining  Mrs.   Foss  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Anne  Peters,  who  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  has  gone  to  Del 
Monte    for    a    brief    visit. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Gross  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  Washington  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Cecil 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Ross,  where  they  have  taken  the 
home  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.  John  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskett  Derby  have  closed  their 
home  on  Gough  Street  and  gone  to  Ross  for  the 
summer. 

Lieutenant  Francis  Davis  Pryor  and  Mrs.  Pryor, 
who  have  been  in  the  South,  are  established  at 
Mare  Island,  where  they  will  remain  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Miss  Margaret  Holmes  is  visiting  Mrs.  Elliott 
McAllister  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  are  visiting 
in  Monterey  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
E.    Maud. 

Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  is  visiting  in  New  York 
at  the  home  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Malcolm  Whitman. 

Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  has  returned  to  Piedmont 
from  a  trip   to    Sacramento. 

Mr.  George  Pope  left  last  week  for  a  briei 
visit  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington  Dodge  are  making  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Garritt  and  Miss  Helen 
Garritt  returned  recently  to  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue   from   a  visit   to    Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  spent  several  days  last 
week  in  Berkeley  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chauncey  Goodrich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman  and  their  chil- 
dren arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  New  York  and 
are  visiting  Mrs.  Britlgman's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


John  Ward  Mailliard,  at  their  home  oh  Gough 
Street. 

Mrs.  William  Vail  Kellen  and  Miss  Constance 
Kellen  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  their 
home  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  McCreary  and  Miss  Julia 
Van  Fleet  have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a 
trip    to    Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  trip  to  Del 
Monte. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  who  has  been  the  guest  of 
Miss  Anne  Elizalxrth  Crowder  at  her  ranch  near 
Red  Bluff,  has  returned  to  her  home  on  Washing- 
ton   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Breckinridge,  Miss  Emilie 
Parrott,  Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  and  Miss  Amy 
Brewer  composed  a  party  that  spent  the  week- 
end at  Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  has  returned  from 
Japan,  where  she  has  been  for  the  past  four 
months,  and  is  again  at  her  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Myrtle  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Ross,  after  passing  the 
winter  months  in  the  city. 


Closing  of  the  Greenbaum  Season, 
After  the  engagement  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  Manager  Greenbaum  will 
give  just  one  more  event  before  closing  his 
season.  He  promises  that  this  will  be  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  usual  in  the  way  of  a 
concert  offering.  His  season  for  1917-18  is 
practicaly  booked  now  and  some  interesting 
announcements  may  be  expected. 


THAT  MYSTERIOUS  VARNISH. 

There  must  be  thousands  who  wonder  why 
modern  manufacturers  can  not  reproduce 
the  valuable  old  violins  we  read  so  much 
about  (says  the  Musical  Courier).  When 
Ysaye  recently  inspected  the  wonderful  col- 
lection of  violins  owned  by  Rudolph  Wur- 
litzer  and  played  on  a  Ruggiero,  a  Stradi- 
varius,  a  Guarnerius,  an  Amati,  and  so  on, 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  asked  why 
American  makers  do  not  copy  those  old  mas- 
ters. We  reply  that  every  detail  of  the  great 
Italian  makers  has  been  studied  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  Every  secret  is  known  ex- 
cept the  mysteries  of  the  varnish. 

We  have  discovered  every  secret  of  the  old 
masters  except  the  recipe  for  their  varnish. 
That  is  the  mystery.  "Surely,"  exclaim  some 
of  our  readers,  "this  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. If  you  have  good  wood  well  put  to- 
gether you  must  have  a  good  violin,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  varnish  is !"  We  shall  see. 
Hills  of  London,  the  well-known  violin  ex- 
perts and  makers,  in  the  book,  "Antonio 
Stradivari,  His  Life  and  Works,"  say  : 

"Though  the  wood  and  also  construction 
and  dimensions  be  perfect,  the  result  will  be 
astonishingly  bad  if  the  instrument  be  badly 
varnished.  Hence  we  are  disposed  to  classify 
the  relative  importance  of  material,  dimen- 
sions and  constructions,  and  varnish,  as  fol- 
lows: First,  varnish;  second,  construction 
and    dimensions ;    third,    material." 

So  here  we  have  an  acknowledged  authority 
stating  that  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
tone  of  a  good  violin  is  the  varnish.  And 
does  the  quality  of  the  lost  varnish  mean  that 
the  old  makers  were  men  of  genius?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  Apparently  they  were  just  good 
workmen  whose  product  could  be  equaled  to- 
day in  any  civilized  country  if  the  varnish 
could  be  discovered. 

That  this  secret  should  be  lost  is  one  of  the 
amazing  facts  of  history.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  us  that  two  hundred  years  hence  no  one 
will  be  able  to  supply  the  shellac  varnish  that 
can  be  found  in  any  painters'  supply  shop  to- 
day. And  yet  this  is  what  has  happened  to 
the  varnish  used  by  the  Crerhona  makers.  It 
has  simply  been  forgotten,  that  is  all.  It  was 
no  secret  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  We  find 
chairs,  tables,  cabinets,  bedsteads  of  the  period 
covered  with  the  golden  lustrous  varnish  of 
Amati  and  Stradivari.  The  old  violin  makers 
used  it  because  it  was  cheap  and  easy  to  pro- 
cure. It  began  to  go  out  of  general  use  in 
the  sixteenth  century  because  it  was  found  to 
be  too  soft  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  furni- 
ture. It  was  still  used  by  the  violin  makers, 
however,  none  of  whom  seems  to  have  left 
the  recipe.  Perhaps  they  did  not  know  it. 
The  average  cabinet  maker  today  need  not 
know  how  to  make  the  varnish  he  buys  by  the 
gallon.  Thus  the  varnish  which  was  used  by 
the  whole  Italian  nation  for  two  centuries  is 
now  an  unknown  mixture  of  mysteries." 

Whence  came  the  gums  and  oils  of  the  old 
Italian  varnish?  We  have  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  they  were  not  indigeneous  to  the 
Italian  soil.  We  know  that  much  of  the  maple 
used  by  the  violin  makers  of  the  day  came 
from  Turkey.  Stradavari  often  used  the 
straight-grained  maple  of  the  Italian  Alps  for 
his  cheaper  instruments.  For  his  wealthy 
patrons  he  used  a  beautiful  curly  maple  that 
came  from  Turkey.  Why  from  Turkey?  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Venice  and  Genoa  held 
command  of  the  Eastern  trade  of  Italy.  It 
was  cheaper  to  import  maple  to  Venice  by  sea 
than  to  carry  it  overland  from  northern  Italy. 
But  when  the  Venetian  oar  makers  came 
across  a  piece  of  maple  too  curly  to  be  strong 
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enough  they  sold  it  to  the  violin  makers.  The 
beautiful  backs  of  the  best  Stradivarius  vio- 
lins, therefore,  are  made  from  wood  that  the 
oar   makers   rejected. 

Now,  if  the  gums  and  oils  of  the  old  var- 
nish came  from  the  Orient  it  would  become 
more  and  more  difficult  to  procure  them  in 
proportion  as  the  Venetian  trade  diminished. 
History  confirms  this  theory.  The  Turks 
waged  a  war  against  the  opulent  and  powerful 
republic  of  Venice  from  1645  to  1669.  For 
the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Venice  had  a  certain  amount  of  peace. 
But  in  1718  Venice,  by  the  peace  of  Passaro- 
witz,  abdicated  her  rank  in  Europe,  became  a 
nonentity  in  politics,  and  saw  her  trade  begin 
to  dwindle.  Venice,  the  former  mighty  queen 
of  the  Adriatic,  lost  her  great  Oriental  trade. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Oriental  gums 
should  disappear  from  her  imports  when  the 
cabinet  makers  no  longer  used  them?  The 
little  that  the  violin  makers  needed  was  too 
small  to  keep  the  trade  alive.  Then  in  1750 
a  patent  was  given  by  the  King  of  France  to 
Simon  Martin  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  for  the  newly  discovered  process  of 
making  the  much  more  durable  and  glossy 
copal  varnish.  That  was  the  finish  of  the  old 
Italian  varnish,  wrongly  called  "Cremona" 
varnish.  If  the  secret  or  lost  process  of  the 
old  varnish  makers  could  be  discovered  we 
believe  that  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  would  lose  the  title  of 
geniuses  tV.2y  have  so  long  enjoyed  and  be 
considered  merely  good  workmen.  It  is  as 
difficult  today  to  make  a  chair  and  cover  it 
with  the  mysteiiou;  varnish  as  it  is  to  repro- 
duce the  violins  that  fetch  their  thousands  of 
dollars. 

■*•»■ 

For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years 
American  piano  manufacturers  find  their 
plants  working  at  maximum  capacity.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  gathered  by  the  manu- 
facturing department  of  a  New  York  com- 
pany, the  piano  production  in  the  United 
States  during  1916  was  close  to  4  5rp,fiOQ  in- 
struments, as  compared  with  326,000 
ments  in   1914. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Oman— I   want   a   divorce.     Lawyer — And 
much    alimony?      Woman — One   hundred 


vouldn't  let  him  go  for  less. — Town 


how 
per.      I 
Topics. 

The  "Swanky"  One — I'm  smoking  a  terrible 
lot  of  cigars  lately.  The  Other  (with  convic- 
tion)— You're  right,  if  that's  one  of  them. — 
Tit-Bits. 

He — If  I  stole  a  kiss  would  you  scream  for 
your  parents?  She— No,  not  unless  you 
wanted  to  kiss  the  whole  family. — Pennsyl- 
vania State  Froth. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  inclose  stamps?"  asked 
the  poet.  "More  necessary  even  than  to  in- 
close poetry,"  responded  the  experienced  au- 
thor.— New   York  Sun. 

Wunce — He  lost  all  he  had  in  Wall  Street, 
but  later  he  married  a  widow  with  three  mil- 
lion dollars.  Twyce—I  see.  Lost  on  the 
stocks  but  won  on  the  bonds. — The  Lamb. 

Harduppe — What  is  your  opinion  of  Flub- 
dub's honesty?  Borrowell — Mighty  poor.  He 
actually  came  around  to  my  house  and  stole 
an  umbrella  I  had  borrowed  from  him. — Life. 

Papa  (sternly) — Come  here,  sir!  Your 
mother  and  I  agree  that  you  deserve  a  good 
whipping.  Small  Boy  (bitterly) — Oh,  yes. 
That's  about  the  only  thing  that  you  and 
mamma  ever  do  agree  about. — London  An- 
swers. 

Old  Lady — Conductor,  why  did  the  train 
stop  before  we  came  to  the  station?  Con- 
ductor— Ran  over  a  pig,  ma'am.  Old  Lady — 
What !  Was  it  on  the  track  ?  Conductor — 
No — oh,  no  ;  we  chased  it  up  the  embankment. 
— Puck. 

Mrs.  Jinks — My  husband  was  a  confirmed 
smoker  when  I  married  him,  but  today  he 
never  smokes.  Mrs.  Binks — Good  !  To  break 
off  a  lifetime  habit  like  that  requires  a  strong 
will.  Mrs.  Jinks — Well,  that's  what  I've  got. 
— Ideas. 

Willis — Did  you  have  a  good  time  at  the 
Bumps'  last  evening  ?  Gillis — Yes.  We  spent 
an  evening  of  sin.  Willis — What  do  you 
mean?  Gillis — My  wife  cheated  at  cards,  I 
lied  about  my  income,  and  between  us  we 
swiped  their  best  umbrella. — Life. 

Actoi — I  say,  old  man,  I  wish  you'd  ad- 
vance me  $5  and  take  it  out  of  my  first  week's 
salary.  Manager — But,  my  dear  fellow,  sup- 
pose it  happened  that  I  couldn't  pay  your  first 
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vhere    would    I    be  ? — Boston 


week's    salary, 
Transcript. 

Mistress — They  say  there  are  10,000,000 
germs  on  the  cap  of  a  milk  bottle.  Maid — 
Sure,  aint  it  lucky  it  don't  wear  a  coat  and 
pants. — Town   Topics. 

"You  wouldn't  sell  your  vote,  would  you?" 
."No,  suh,"  answered  Erastus  Pinkley.  "But 
if  a  gemmen  what's  runnin'  foh  office  was  to 
give  me  two  dollahs,  common  gratitude  would 
make  me  vote  foh  him." — New  York   Times. 

"I  don't  believe  in  war,"  remarked  Broncho 
Bob.  "Neither  do  I,"  replied  Three-Finger 
Sam.  "And  I  also  don't  believe  in  hoss- 
stealin' ;  therefore  bein'  willin'  to  get  out  with 


a    fire-arm   an'    discourage   anybody   who   tries 
to   introduce   the   custom." — Washington   Star. 

Peggy — Daddy,  what  did  the  Dead  Sea  die 
of?  Daddy — Oh,  I  don't  know,  dear.  Peggy 
— Daddy,  where  do  the  Zeppelins  start  from? 
Daddy — I  don't  know.  Peggy — Daddy,  when 
will  the  war  end?  Daddy — I  don't  know. 
Peggy — I  say,  Daddy,  who  made  you  an 
editor? — The  Sketch. 

"Grocery  butter  is  so  unsatisfactory,  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Youngbride,  "I  decided  today  that 


would    make    our 


"Oh    did    you?" 


said  her  husband.  "Yes ;  I  bought  a  churn 
and  ordered  buttermilk  to  be  left  here  regu- 
larly. Won't  it  be  nice  to  have  really  fresh 
butter?" — Boston  Transcript. 
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America  in  the  War. 

Entrance  of  America  into  the  alliance  of  nations  em- 
battled against  Prussian  domination  of  the  world  has 
put  new  heart  into  the  fight.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  has  elevated  the  war  in  a  moral  sense  by 
bringing  it  consciously  to  a  higher  level  of  definite 
purpose.  From  the  beginning  the  conflict  has  in  the 
phrase  of  President  Wilson  been  waged  "to  vindi- 
cate the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of 
the  world  as  against  a  selfish  and  autocratic  power." 
But  the  issue  had  not  before  been  defined  in  terms  so 
specific  and  inspiring.  There  was  the  thrill  of  the 
drum-beat  in  a  call  to  "battle  with  this  foe  to  liberty"; 
and  the  whole  civilized  world  has  felt  its  inspiration. 
By  his  great  speech  in  London  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  Premier  Lloyd-George  gave  testimony  of  appre- 
ciation in  terms  of  surpassing  eloquence.  The  Presi- 
dent of  France  in  like  noble  phrases  has  given  us  the 
hand  of  welcome  and  fellowship.  It  would  be  extrava- 
gant to  claim  that  our  coming  in  has  put  new  spirit  even 
into  the  battle  line;  there  was  needed  no  stimulant  to 


the  valor  of  the  men  who  are  moving  forward  under 
Haig  and  Nivelle.  But  there  was  joy  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  fighting  men  who  saw  the  Stars-aud- 
Stripes  borne  as  it  was  last  week  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  and  carried  aloft  by  American  aviators  in  daunt- 
less adventure  amid  the  clouds. 

Surely  there  is  no  man  of  them  all,  from  the  British 
premier  and  the  president  of  France  down  to  the  hum- 
blest "ranker,"  who  does  not  understand  that  some- 
thing very  much  to  the  good  has  happened  when  the 
tremendous  resources  of  the  United  States  are  put  be- 
hind the  fight  for  freedom  as  against  autocracy.  Power 
in  war,  according  to  a  great  authority,  is  with  the 
heaviest  battalions ;  and  who  does  not  know  that  the 
weight  of  battalions  is  reinforced  when  the  moral  and 
material  aid  of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen  living  in 
the  richest  country  in  the  world  is  put  behind  them? 


And  by  the  same  token,  the  moral  effect  of  America's 
entrance  into  the  war  has  adversely  affected  the  morale 
of  the  German  government  and  of  its  military  forces. 
It  may  be  no  mere  accident  that  the  retirement  of  the 
armies  of  Von  Hindenburg  from  positions  long  held 
in  northern  France  has  occurred  coincidentally  with 
the  announcement  that  America — her  men,  her  ma- 
terials, her  money — is  enlisted  with  those  who  oppose 
them.  It  may  be  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  mani- 
fest eagerness  on  the  part  of  Germany  for  peace  hap- 
pens in  conjunction  with  this  same  event. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  American  republic  has 
had  such  obvious  and  immediate  effect  in  the  promotion 
of  patriotic  spirit  as  the  summons  to  war.  There  were 
those  who  feared  that  the  Germanic  element  in  our  citi- 
zenship would  revolt.  The  imperial  government  has  felt 
that  it  might  depend  on  this  element  to  thwart  and 
defeat  the  movement  looking  to  entrance  of  this  coun- 
try into  the  war.  How  vain  these  imaginings  were  is 
now  manifest.  Men  of  German  blood  are  crowding 
the  government  with  tenders  of  service.  The  Stars- 
and-Stripes  flies  above  every  "German  House"  in  the 
land.  Already  there  is  a  movement  to  organize  bri- 
gades of  men  of  German  blood  in  the  great  cause. 


Without  a  dissenting  voice  Congress  has  supplied 
the  war  chest  with  seven  billions  of  dollars.  Upon  the 
basis  of  this  great  endowment  the  President  has  re- 
newed his  pledge  of  help  to  those  who  are  fighting 
German  aggression  in  every  possible  way  that  it  may 
be  applied.  We  are  at  once  to  lend  five  billions  to  the 
countries  of  the  Alliance.  We  are  to  supply  them  with 
food,  with  munitions,  with  materials  of  every  kind  re- 
quired for  military  operations.  Already  a  hundred 
shipyards  are  busy  providing  means  of  nullifying  the 
submarine  blockade.  Plans  are  on  foot  to  reinforce 
our  navy  and  to  organize  a  great  army.  Verily  we 
are  to  go  into  the  war  with  might  and  main,  with  the 
whole  force  of  our  man-power,  our  money-power,  our 
supply-power. 

Suddenly  all  minor  causes  of  domestic  discord  have 
been  subordinated  or  relegated  to  oblivion.  We  are 
today  a  people  united,  determined,  enthusiastic  in  the 
greatest  of  causes  that  has  enlisted  cooperation  among 
men  and  nations  since  civilization  has  claimed  do- 
minion over  mankind. 


No  man  may  measure  the  value  of  the  moral  re- 
actions of  these  sentiments  and  activities.  We  are  gird- 
ing our  loins  for  the  struggle.  We  are  shaking  loose 
from  the  slack  habits  of  a  prolonged  era  of  peace. 
We  are  sloughing  off  extravagances.  We  are  turning 
from  trivialities  and  artificialities  to  realities.  Best 
of  all,  no  one  element  among  us  holds  a  monopoly  of 
the  spirit  of  service  and  of  sacrifice.  Our  manhood, 
our  womanhood,  labor  organized  and  independent,  our 
capital,  our  mechanical  industries,  cur  producing  agri- 


cultural element — all  are  heart  and  soul  for  the  cause 
which  President  Wilson  has  nobly  defined  as  the  cause 
of  liberty  against  autocracy. 

To  question  the  outcome  of  a  conflict  so  definite  in 
its  conditions  and  so  inspiring  would  be  to  doubt  the 
verity  of  eternal  justice.  It  has  been  said  eloquently 
that  one  man  with  God  is  a  majority — who  can  doubt 
that  the  liberal  nations  of  the  earth  fighting  for 
righteousness  shall  have  victory? 


Russia  and  the  War. 

While  the  revolution  in  Russia  was  undoubtedly 
brought  about  by  men  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
purposes  of  the  war,  their  success  in  overturning  the 
old  system  by  no  means  insures  enforcement  of  their 
individual  desires.  A  country  under  the  confusions  at- 
tendant even  upon  a  successful  revolution  is  a  country 
in  flux.  The  agents  of  revolution,  however  individually 
disposed,  may  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
making  compromises. 

There  seems  no  need  at  this  time  to  take  very  seri- 
ously movements  on  the  part  of  German  socialists, 
backed  by  the  German  government,  to  bring  Russia  into 
a  separate  peace.  Probably  revolutionized  Russia  will 
hold  to  courses  in  line  with  the  wishes  of  her  revolu- 
tionary leaders  and  in  line  with  the  national  obligations. 
At  the  same  time  the  situation  is  a  delicate  one  and 
anything  may  happen. 

If  Russia  should  be  brought  to  accept  a  separate 
peace — that  is,  if  Russia  should  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Germany  and  withdraw  from  the  war — it  would  of 
course  augment  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  tend 
to  prolong  the  conflict.  But  it  would  not  be  fatal  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies.  The  most  that  could  be  ex- 
pected on  the  part  of  Russia  would  be  neutrality.  This 
would  make  the  markets  of  Russia  available  to  Ger- 
many, just  as  the  markets  of  America  have  until  now 
been  available  to  the  Allies.  But  there  would  still  be 
arrayed  against  the  Gerlnan  autocracy  the  other  coun- 
tries in  alliance,  including  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  not  the  first  doubt  that  the  war  would  go  on  vigor- 
ously and  effectively.  With  or  without  Russia,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  America  are  capable  of  sustaining 
the  war  on  an  effective  basis  and  there  need  be  no 
question  in  any  mind  that  the)'  will  do  it  to  the  point  of 
victor)',  whether  the  period  be  long  or  short. 


As  to  "  Corps  d'Elite." 

The  Administration  duly  advised  by  military  authori- 
ties and  properly  determined  that  our  participation  in 
the  war  shall  be  on  a  sound  basis,  is  setting  its  face 
against  proposals  for  special  and  "personally  con- 
ducted" military  units.  Unless  there  shall  be  a  let- 
down in  the  plan  of  military  organization  as  deter- 
mined upon  there  will  be  no  privately-organized  and 
privately-conducted  brigades  or  divisions — no  corps 
d'elite.  In  Civil  War  days  we  enlisted  most  of  our  vol- 
unteers by  giving  commissions  to  gentlemen  of  political 
influence,  leaving  it  to  them  to  fill  the  ranks.  How 
painful  the  experience  and  fatal,  the  records  of  that 
conflict  bear  witness.  In  the  Spanish-American  war 
Mr.  Roosevelt  refined  the  idea  somewhat  and  produced 
the  Rough  Riders,  a  much-exploited  regiment  of  the 
corps  d'elite  type.  Somehow — by  what  means  we 
leave  the  reader  to  infer — this  special  military  unit  has 
come  popularly  to  be  regarded  as  having  achieved  ex- 
ceptional things.  But  cold  military  history  records  that 
the  Rough  Riders  were  not  entirely  alone  in  Cuba  and 
that  their  military  efficiency  was  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  regular  units.  Today  the  Administration 
is  receiving  countless  offers  from  ambitious  gentlemen 
eager  to  raise  individual  commands,  ranging  from  a 
company  of  alleged  sharp-shooters  or  a  troop  of  In- 
dian scouts  to  a  Rooseveltian  division.  The  con 
precedent  to  the  enlistment  of  these  special  or. 
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"tenders  his  services 


Reason  and  moderation  will  now  be  cast  to  the  winds; 
and  the  explanation  lies  in  the  stupidity  and  folly  be- 


tions  is  that  the  gentleman  who 
shall  be  put  in  command. 

The  army  needs  officers  and  men  in  large  numbers,  hind  the  proceedings  at  Sacramento. 

There  are  great  shortages  in  the  enlisted  personnel  of  A  circumstance  illustrating  the  certain  effect  ot  the 

the  re-ular  army,  of  the  national  guard,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  Rom.nger  bill  is  the  new  attitude  of  the 

reserve's      There   are.   too.  shortages   of  officers  in   all  San   Francisco  Examiner.     One  does  not  need  to  re- 

these  arms.     Ouite   aside  from  the  navy  and  marine  spect  the  moral  intentions  of  that  newspaper  to  appre- 

corps— both   of  which   need  more  men  than  they   are  j  ciate  its  practical  judgment.     Xobody  knows  better 
<*etting  and  need  them  more  immediately  than  do  the 


land  forces— there  are  several  doors  open  to  the  man 
who  really  desires  to  serve  rather  than  to  gain  distinc- 
tion and  prestige  for  himself.  The  basic  assumption  of 
the  men  who  are  making  these  offers  is  that  they  can 
o-et  better  and  more  efficient  followers  than  an  im- 
personal Uncle  Sam  can  get.  that  they  can  organize 
more  efficient  military  units  than  the  machinery  of  the 
army  can  round  up.  But  students  of  military  history, 
without  seeking  to  discount  the  courage  or  the  patriot- 
ism of  ambitious  leaders,  bear  testimony  that  this  theory 
is  not  tenable.  Xext  to  Roosevelt,  no  man  profited 
more  from  the  "personal  glory"  system  of  organizing 
a  military  unit  than  General  Leonard  Wood,  but  it  is 
not  observed  that  he  has  joined  in  any  movement  to 
repeat  the  experience  or  that  he  has  given  his  official 
or  private  sanction  to  any  such  movement. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  the  Administration  is 
more  or  less  embarrassed  by  the  offer  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, accompanied  by  the  boast  that  he  can  put  a  fight- 
ing force  in  the  trenches  inside  of  ninety  or  even  of 
sixtv  days.  The  offer  probably  will  be  declined,  as 
assuredly  it  ought  to  be,  for  strictly  military  reasons. 
Embarrassment  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  declination 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  offer  will  be  construed  by  many  as 
being  inspired  by  fear  that  if  he  is  given  a  chance  he 
will  manage  so  to  glorify  himself  as  to  gain  the  presi- 
dency in  1920.  Xone  the  less,  if  the  adverse  military 
arguments  are  sound — as  we  believe  they  are — Mr. 
Wilson  will  have  to  decline  Mr.  Roosevelt's  offer. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  service 
and  he  ought  to  be  given  the  chance,  not  as  organizer 
and  commander  of  a  special  military  unit,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  administrative  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the 
Colonel,  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  an  inspiring  per- 
sonal force.  His  enthusiasm  and  his  energies  are 
boundless.  His  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  coun- 
try, though  not  what  it  was.  is  still  very  great.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Administration  he  could  probably 
do  more  towards  rousing  general  enthusiasm  and  stimu- 
lating the  fighting  spirit  than  any  man  in  the  country. 
If  Mr.  Wilson  is  wise  and  at  the  same  time  unselfish 
and  unafraid  of  rivalry,  he  w'ill  call  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
service  either  in  connection  with  the  war  or  the  navy 
departments.  As  Secretary  of  War.  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  as  chairman  of  a  commission  to  promote  the 
enlistment  and  development  of  military  forces,  he  is 
capable  of  tremendous  service.  He  ought  to  be  given 
a  chance  to  work  where  his  work  will  count.  And  by 
the  same  token,  he  ought  not  to  impose  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration a  project  out  of  line  with  its  plan  and 
tending  to   its  embarrassment. 


tendencies  of  the  public  mind  than  this  adroit  trim- 
mer. And  of  one  thing  the  public  may  be  assured. 
namely,  that  before  the  Examiner  takes  up  a  "cause" 
that  cause  is  already  won.  Xow  in  view  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Rominger  bill  the  Examiner  comes  out  strong 
for  prohibition:  and  this  being  interpreted  means 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  controlling  mind  of  the 
Examiner  prohibition  is  inevitable.  It  is  inevitable  be- 
cause the  public  in  resentment  against  the  liquor  interest 
will  surely  vote  in  overwhelming  numbers  to  penalize 
and  destroy  it  root  and  branch — in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
done  by  legal  enactment. 

Editorial  Notes. 
Secretary  Lane,  pack-horse  of  the  Administration 
and  otherwise  an  over-busy  man.  has  devised  a  scheme 
under  which  he  is  able  to  ease  his  burdens.  Under  the 
law  there  is  a  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  is  a  near-cabinet  officer,  becoming  Acting  Secre- 
tary in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and 
draws  S5000  per  year.  Then  there  is  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary who  draws  a  salary  of  $4500.  Mr.  Lane  found  too 
much  work  for  three  men,  so  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
naming  assistants  to  the  Secretary,  not  appointed  by  the 
President,  but  by  the  Secretary  individually.  When 
Lane  became  Secretary  he  appointed  Professor  Adolph 
C.  Miller  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  at  $2750  per  year. 
Later  Professor  Miller  became  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Then  Mr.  Lane  put  Stephen  S.  Mather 
in  the  job.  and  he  in  turn  has  been  promoted  to  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  Xational  Park  Bureau,  newly  created. 
To  succeed  Mather  Mr.  Lane  has  called  Mr.  Bradley 
of  California,  who  is  already  installed  and  has  already 
been  assigned  to  very  important  duties.  Still  more  re- 
cently Mr.  Lane  has  appointed  two  more  Assistants  to 
the  Secretary,  one  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Meyer,  his  former 
private  secretary,  the  other  Mr.  Lathrop  Brown  of 
Long  Island.  Thus  equipped  Mr.  Lane  is  free  to  de- 
vote himself  very  largely  to  special  duties  which  the 
President  from  time  to  time  puts  upon  him.  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  Bradley  and  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
Meyer  have  been  given  authority  to  sign  "Franklin  K. 
Lane.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  per  M.  or  B.."  as  the 
case  may  be.  For  the  moment  Mr.  Bradley  has  been 
given  authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  Indian 
Service  (including  the  rich  Indian  Land  Oil  Service  of 
the  southwest)  and  the  Reclamation  Service. 


sustain  a  patriotic  attitude.  Mr.  Kitchin  assumes  to 
be  a  leader,  but  he  does  not  lead  and  he  ought  to  be 
deposed.  Senator  Stone  has  closely  approached  the  line 
of  treasonable  conspiracy  in  a  gratuitous  revelation  to 
Germany  of  a  naval  secret,  not  an  important  one.  but 
none  the  less  a  secret.  These  gentlemen  undoubtedly 
have  a  right  to  their  opinions,  but  they  have  no  right 
to  stand  at  the  forefront  in  Congress  at  a  time  when 
the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  loyalty.  Some  other 
Democrat  should  be  made  party  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Some  other  man  than  Senator  Stone 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.     

Mrs.  Fritz  Kreisler  or  anybody  else  of  alien  al- 
legiance, a  guest  in  the  United  States,  has  a  perfect 
right  to  cherish  private  sentiments  and  sympathies. 
Xone  the  less  there  are  obligations  on  the  part  of  a 
guest  which  ought  to  be  observed.  The  first  of  these 
obligations  is  a  course  of  absolute  neutrality  at  the  point 
of  conduct ;  another  is  that  of  a  respectful  attitude  to- 
wards things  American.  It  is  a  tradition  and  a  proper 
one — one  of  very  positive  force  during  a  time  of  war- 
that  all  persons  in  public  places  shall  stand  at  attention 
when  the  national  anthem  is  played.  If  Mrs.  Fritz 
Kreisler  is  so  intense  in  her  devotion  to  Teutonic 
terests  as  to  be  unwilling  to  do  this,  then  the  least  she 
can  do  is  to  remain  in  seclusion.  Xo  country  at  any 
time,  least  of  all  in  times  of  war.  will  tolerate  a  public 
pose  of  enmity,  defiance,  or  disrespect.  Mrs.  Kreisler 
and  others  in  her  situation  will  do  well  to  remember 
this.  The  authorities  at  Washington  have  taken  a 
very  proper  stand.  "Obey  the  law  and  keep  your  mouth 
shut"  embodies  and  defines  a  proper  mle  of  conduct. 
Whoever  is  not  willing  to  obey  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  this  injunction  will  do  well  to  pack  up  his — or 
her — duds  and  go  home. 


The  Rominger  Bill. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  when  the  Rominger  bill 
first  encountered  rough  weather  in  the  Senate  it  was 
remarked  in  these  columns  (7th  instant)  that  the  de- 
feat of  this  discriminating  and  entirely  reasonable  pro- 
posal would  be  the  surest  way  to  bring  about  absolute 
prohibition.  Well,  the  trick  has  been  turned.  The 
political  forces  subject  to  the  saloon  interest  were  or- 
dered to  so  place  their  votes  as  to  serve  "the  traffic." 
The  Rominger  bill  was  killed  beyond  revival.  A  "great 
victory"  has  been  won.  But  it  is  the  kind  of  victory 
that  spells  ultimate  defeat.  There  has  been  exhibited 
before  the  state  the  spectacle  of  an  arrogant  and  vicious 
interest  in  practical  control  of  the  legislature.  Is  there 
anybody  whose  powers  of  observation  and  thinking  are 
not  stupefied  by  self-interest  who  can  not  see  what  this 
"victory"  means?  Can  there  be  anybody  outside  the 
besotted  few  above  described  who  fails  to  understand 
that  when  the  issue  of  prohibition  shall  next  be  put 
before  the  people  it  will  win  hands  down?  All  that 
wr  s  needed  to  bring  into  line  behind  prohibition  the 
many  thousands  whose  neutrality  lost  the  fight  last  year 
v  as  a  demonstration  of  the  political  power  of  the  saloon 
interest.  This  interest  by  its  famous  victory  has  dug 
it.  own  grave  and  prepared  its  own  coffin ;  and  now  it  is 
practically  certain  to  drag  down  the  vineyard  interest. 


Secretary  McAdoo.  glimpsing  the  use  of  an  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  who  is  answerable  to  him  alone  and 
not  to  the  President,  got  Congress  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion to  give  him  such  an  aid  at  a  salary  of  $5000.  Attor- 
ney-General Gregory  has  a  whole  flock  of  assistants 
similarly  commissioned,  excepting  that  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  By  working  gently  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Gregory  has  managed  to  get 
the  salary  of  his  Assistant  to  the  Attorney-General  in- 
creased to  $9000  a  year.  The  official  and  presidentially- 
appointed  Assistant  Attorney-General  draws  down  only 
S3000  per  year.  

There  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  a  bi-partisan 
organization  of  the  cabinet.  Xot  with  the  idea  of 
"watching"  or  "restraining"  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, but  with  the  idea  of  bringing  to  support  of  the 
government  representatives  of  every  phase  of  political 
sentiment.  The  country  needs  the  service  of  its  best 
men.  not  in  the  spirit  of  partisanship,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  service.  Men  like  Mr.  Root.  ex-President  Roose- 
velt, ex-President  Taft,  brought  into  the  service  of  the 
government,  would  vastly  strengthen  it  popularly  and 
otherwise.  There  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  summon- 
ing them  in  the  spirit  of  their  tenders  of  service. 


There  is  complaint  from  Washington  that  California 
is  slow  in  the  matter  of  enlistments.  There  is  reason 
for  it — a  reason  quite  natural  and  legitimate.  While 
invitations  to  enlist  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ma- 
rine corps  are  conspicuously  displayed  in  every  street, 
there  is  no  assurance  as  to  the  purpose  in  view.  Many 
hundreds,  even  thousands  of  young  men  are  eager  to  go 
into  the  war.  But  they  have  no  purpose  to  enter  one 
of  the  regular  services  under  conditions  which  might 
take  them  from  the  normal  courses  of  life  to  no  real 
purpose.  In  other  words,  multitudes  of  young  men 
eager  to  go  to  war  are  not  inclined  to  go  "soldiering" 
as  a  profession.  We  suspect  that  before  enlistments 
shall  be  active  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  quite 
definitely  the  purposes  in  view.  Our  young  men.  we 
repeat,  are  ready  enough  to  go  to  war.  But  before 
committing  themselves  they  want  to  know  that  their 
service  is  to  be  in  connection  with  the  war  and  not  a 
merely  routine  military  duty. 


Representative  Claude  Kitchin  has  in  a  measure 
atoned  for  his  vote  in  opposition  to  our  national  pur- 
pose to  enter  the  war  by  actively  and  with  something 
approaching  enthusiasm  pushing  forward  preparations 
for  war.  But  not  yet  has  Senator  Stone  of  Mis- 
souri made  amends  or  shown  a  serious  disposition  to 


There  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  passing  the  bill 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Sherman  of  Illinois 
to  the  effect  that  there  be  no  separate  peace  by  any  one 
of  the  Allies  without  the  assent  of  all  of  them.  All  of 
the  countries  now  at  war  with  Germany  have  entered 
into  this  pact  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
and  our  own  participation  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course,  since  it  is  recommended  not  only  by  loyali 
and  comradeship,  but  by  prudence.  To  object  to  sucl 
a  step  on  the  ground  that  America  is  fighting  her  c 
war  and  should  leave  her  hands  free  to  make  her  c 
peace  shows  a  certain  obtuseness  of  reasoning  that 
ought  not  to  exist.  America  is  not  fighting  her  own 
war — to  her  glory  be  it  said.  She  is  fighting  for  a 
human  freedom  that  knows  nothing  of  frontiers  or 
of  limitations.  Along  broad  general  lines  her  cause  is 
the  same  as  that  of  her  European  allies,  and  she 
strengthens  herself  and  thefh  by  the  closest  possibli 
union  of  effort  and  of  goal.  Moreover,  there  is  om 
other  consideration  that  may  be  urged  for  the  benefit  o1 
those  who  have  some  traditional  timidity  about  foreign 
alliances.  Let  us  remember  that  if  America  should 
hold  aloof  from  such  a  pact  her  action  might  easily 
cut  both  ways.  In  such  an  event  our  European  allies 
would  naturally  feel  that  they  had  the  same  liberty  to 
make  peace  without  the  assent  of  the  LTnited  States. 
And  suppose  Germany  should  accept  peace  so  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  but  announce  her  intention  to  con- 
tinue the  war  with  ourselves.  This  is  not  a  time  when 
any  American  is  disposed  to  count  dangers,  and  there 
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is  no  need  to  place  much  emphasis  on  such  an  argument 
as  this.  The  really  valid  argument  is  for  unity  and  a 
mutual  loyalty. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Not*  from   Mr.  Landsberger. 

San   Francisco.  April   17,   1917. 
Mr.  Alfred  Hoi  man, 

Editor  Argonaut — 
Dear  Sir:     A   number  of  my  friends   have   told  me  that   I 
have  wrongly  construed  the  editorial  in  your  issue  of  7th  in- 
stant.    Please  continue  my  subscription,  and  oblige, 

Yours  truly,  H.  M.  Landsberger. 


An  Amateur  Effort  Appreciated. 

San  Francisco.  April  12,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Many  ladies  in  San  Francisco  are 
working  diligently  for  the  boys  in  the  trenches.  One  hesi- 
tated before  sending  the  result  of  her  work  to  the  distributing 
bureau  in  London,  but  thought  that  her  efforts  in  wool  though 
bearing  many  marks  of  inexperience  in  knitting  might  be  of 
some  use.  so  the  consignment  was  made.  She  has  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  reading  as  follows:  W.  B. 
Dear  Lady: 

Thank  you  for  the  socks. 

They    were    some   fit ; 
I  wear  one  for  a  helmet 

And   one    for    a   mit. 
I   would  like  to  meet  you 

When  I  have  done  my  bit, 
But  where   in  hell 

Did  you  learn   to   knit? 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  "Volunteering"  System. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  There  is  a  strong  feeling  all  oyer  the 
country  that  William  Randolph  Hearst  has  not  laid  aside  his 
pro-Germanism  since  our  declaration  of  war,  but  that  under 
a  thin  disguise  of  apparently  patriotic  utterances,  a  display 
of  flag,  and  an  appeal  for  recruiting,  he  is  still  living  up  to  his 
old  friendship  wilh  the  German  authorities  and  aiding  the 
cause  of  our  enemies.  There  is  considerable  basis  for  such  a 
suspicion. 

Almost  every  day  he  publishes  long  editorials  in  bold  type 
which  on  the  face  are  patriotic  appeals  and  loyal  advice  on 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  war.  But  within  each  is  con- 
cealed a  clever  jab  at  the  vitals  of  the  Allies,  calculated  to 
create  doubts  as  to  their  solvency  and  eventual  success,  and 
since  we  are  ourselves  their  allies,  this  is  a  blow  at  our  own 
morale.  Under  the  plea  that  they  can  not  pay  their  obliga- 
tions, he  advises  against  loaning  them  money,  saying  that  we 
need  the  money  ourselves  for  our  own  work  of  preparedness. 
It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  absurd  is  this 
line  of  reasoning,  but  it  must  have  some  effect  on  thought- 
less  readers. 

The  first  essential  toward  winning  the  war  is  the  furnish- 
ing of  abundant  foodstuffs  to  the  Allies.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  the  world  supply,  and  some  of  the  pinch  may  be  felt  in 
America.  Of  course  the  cutting  out  of  a  very  small  part 
of  our  tremendous  wastefulness  would  entirely  relieve  that 
shortage.  But  to  help  his  German  friends  and  injure  the 
cause  of  his  own  country  Hearst  urges  that  we  place  an  em- 
bargo on  foodstuffs. 

But  we  have  one  thing  to  thank  Mr.  Hearst  and  the  Ex- 
aminer for.  He  has  cleared  up  the  issue  between  voluntary 
and  compulsory  service  as  no  one  else  has — and  that  un- 
wittingly. In  the  Examiner  of  April  16th  appears  this  edi- 
torial appeal : 

More  men  are  needed  to  defend  San  Francisco. 

They  are  needed  in  the  ranks  of  the  California  Coast  Artil- 
lerys  Corps  of  the  National  Guard. 

Are  you  an  unmarried  man  without  dependents,  and  are  you 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  years?  If  you  are  it 
is  your  duty  to  offer  yourself  for  service  in   this  corps. 

But  note  the  advertisement  of  the  Examiner  itself  that  ap- 
pears conspicuously  on  its  front  page: 

TO    YOU   MEN    OVER    TWENTY -THREE. 

The  jobs  left  vacant  by  the  young  fellows  who  have  an- 
swered Uncle  Sam's  "call''  have  got  to  be  filled. 

If  you  need  one  of  these  jobs,  go  after  it.    And  do  it  now. 

The  simplest  way  is  to  insert  your  advertisement  in  the 
"Situations  Wanted"  columns  of  the  Classified  Section  of  the 
Examiner — today. 

This  shows  up  directly  the  injustice  of  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem. The  man  with  a  sense  of  duty  volunteers ;  the  man 
who  cynically  disregards  the  call  gets  his  job.  This  is  the 
prize  for  the  slacker. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  volunteer  question,  however, 
which  is  overlooked  by  its  shallow-thinking  advocates  who 
fear  militarism  and  talk  much  about  the  relative  value  of 
volunteers  and  "pressed  men."  They  fail  to  realize  the  char- 
acter and  effects  of  the  moral  compulsion  used  to  make  men 
volunteer.  If  only  a  few  thousand  volunteers  are  required 
the  matter  is  simple,  but  when  a  large  army  is  to  be  raised 
the  campaign  for  volunteers  takes  on  the  form  of  moral 
tyranny  that  is  debauching  in  the  las!  degree.  Men  are 
shamed  into  enlisting.  Girls  pin  white  feathers  on  slackers, 
whether  they  are  real  slackers  or  not.  Cowards  resort  to  all 
manner  of  subterfuges  and  "pulls"  to  avoid  service.  The 
censorship  prevents  any  rational  or  moderate  discussion  of  the 
issues  of  the  war,  lest  the  impetus  to  enlistment  be  lessened, 
and  every  means  is  taken  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  unreasoning 
hatred  of  the  enemy  to  stimulate  volunteering.  The  after 
effects  of  this  are  evil  and  disastrous. 

Let  those  who  fear  militarism  and  who  hope  for  better  rela- 
tions between  nations  try  to  realize  how  much  better  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  is  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  universal  liability  to  service  in  which  each 
citizen  is  called  to  serve  as  a  legal  duty  he  owes  to  his  coun- 
try, and  not  because  a  tyrannous  moral  compulsion,  aided  by 
artificially  engendered  hatred,  forces  him  to  volunteer;  where 
there  is  complete  democracy  of  service,  without  distinction 
of  wealth  or  position  ;  and  where  the  slacker  does  not  hang 
back  to  seize  the  job  or  the  trade  of  his  more  public-spirited 
rival.  In  giving  such  a  clear  example  of  the  viciousness  of 
the  volunteer  system  Mr.   Hearst  has  served  his  country. 

T.  B.  M. 


The  Alaska  walrus  are  enormous.  The  average  one 
is  as  big  as  an  ox  and  it  often  weighs  more  than  a  ton. 
A  walrus  was  recently  killed  by  some  whalers  near 
Point  Barrow  whose  head  weighed  eighty  pounds  and 
skin,  including  flippers.  500  pounds.  That  animal  had 
a  girth  of  fourteen  feet,  and  its  weight  was  over  2000 
pounds.  The  skin  was  from  one-half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  in  thickness,  and  the  blubber  weighed  500 
pounds. 


In  the  issues  of  April  7th  and  April  14th  I  tried  to  show 
that  the  Hindenburg  line  was  a  quite  transparent  pretense, 
that  it  had  no  strategical  advantages,  that  its  fortifications 
were  of  a  crude  and  makeshift  kind,  and  that  it  was  being 
held  by  the  Germans,  not  in  deference  to  some  preconceived 
plan,  but  because  they  were  brought  to  bay  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  Allied  pursuit.  Indeed  the  facts  were  so  obvious  that 
one  was  inclined  to  wonder,  first  at  the  amazing  claims  made 
for  the  Hindenburg  line  by  the  Germans  themselves,  and  sec- 
ondly at  the  gullibility  with  which  these  claims  were  received 
by  victims  of  the  German  efficiency  myth.  We  were  asked 
to  believe  that  the  Hindenburg  line  had  been  prepared  with 
elaborate  foresight,  that  it  was  vastly  superior  to  the  Somme 
defenses,  and  that  the  relinquishment  of  the  Somme  line  was 
a  piece  of  masterly  strategy  that  would  not  only  place  the 
Germans  in  a  position  of  advantage,  but  that  would  embarrass 
and  perplex  the  Allies  by  the  necessity  of  a  sudden  advance 
that  would  throw  them  into  confusion  and  doubt.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  the  German  commanders  themselves  believed 
this  nonsense.  On  the  contrary'  they  must  have  looked  almost 
with  consternation  at  the  vulnerable  frailties  of  the  new  line, 
at  its  dangerous  extremities  at  Lens  and  on  the  Aisne,  at  the 
difficulties  of  the  communications,  at  the  unfavorable  nature 
of  the  ground.  It  was  apparent  to  the  merest  tyro  that  the 
line  could  not  be  held  except  by  enormaus  and  almost  inex- 
haustible masses  of  troops,  and  yet  we  find  the  emperor  him- 
self speaking  of  the  retreat  as  "a  new  leaf  of  glory  in  the 
activities  of  my  highest  leadership."  We  find  the  retreat  de- 
scribed elsewhere  as  a  '"manoeuvre"  before  which  the  Allied 
armies  were  "helpless."  We  can  only  suppose  that  this  sur- 
prising bombast  was  intended  for  home  consumption,  or  else 
that  there  was  actually  some  hope  that  the  pursuit  would  be 
so  slow  as  to  allow  time  for  fortification.  But  it  still  remains 
the  more  probable  theory  that  the  Germans  intended  to  retire 
to  the  Meuse,  and  that  the  speed  of  the  pursuit  compelled 
them  to  make  a  stand  upon  any  ground  that  promised  even 
the  smallest  hope  of  success. 


However  that  may  he,  the  Hindenburg  line  was  clearly  un 
tenable,  and  events  have  now  fully  confirmed  the  forecast  to 
that  effect  that  has  been  made  repeatedly  in  this  column. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  on  Tuesday  the  Hindenburg 
line  has  been  driven  steadily  backward  from  Arras  to  St. 
Quentin  by  the  British  and  from  St.  Quentin  to  Rheims 
by  the  French.  St.  Quentin  is  certain  to  be  taken  and 
so  is  Lens.  If  the  preliminary  reports  should  be  con- 
firmed we  need  not  have  any  doubt  that  the  whole  Ger- 
man line  northward  from  Arras  to  the  North  Sea  is  doomed, 
and  also  that  the  Germans  must  retreat  eastward  from  the 
Champagne  district,  hastened  by  the  heavy  blows  that  the 
French  are  now  dealing  in  that  field.  It  may  be  said  also 
that  they  will  have  to  use  their  best  speed  to  avoid  envelop- 
ment. It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  will  allow  themselves  to 
be  surrounded,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  in  a  precarious 
position  from  the  tremendous  pressure  that  is  now  being  ap- 
plied to  both  extremities  of  their  line,  and  nothing  is  impos- 
sible. We  are  now  told  that  the  Germans  will  fall  back  on 
the  Drocourt-Queant  line,  five  miles  to  the  east,  and  endeavor 
to  make  a  stand  there.  They  will  certainly  fall  back.  They 
are  already  doing  so,  but  if  they  make  a  stand  anywhere 
short  of  the  Belgian  frontier  it  will  not  be  because  they  elect 
to  do  so,  but  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
pressure  on  their  rear.  And  the  result  will  be  a  repetition  of 
what  we  have  already  seen.  If  the  Germans  could  not  hold 
the  Somme  line  they  can  not  hold  any  line,  unless  they  are 
aided  by  some  natural  feature  such  as  a  river.  Xo  artificial 
fortifications  that  they  can  now  construct,  or  that  they  may 
already  have  constructed,  can  resist  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  the  Allied  artillery.  The  day  of  their  occupation  of 
France  is  practically  over.  They  have  lost  the  command  of 
the  air,  if  they  ever  had  it,  and  therefore  they  are  unable 
to  foresee  the  right  and  left  hand  blows  that  fall  so  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  various  parts  of  their  line.  Their  men 
are  clearly  demoralized,  as  is  seen  by  the  number  of  un- 
wounded  prisoners  and  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  heavy 
guns  that  have  been  taken.  And,  furthermore,  they  are  out- 
generaled by  Haig  and  Xivelle.  who  have  shown  their  su- 
periority to  Hindenburg  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  their  pur- 
suit as  by  an  assault  on  the  new  positions  that  seems  to  have 
been  as  perfect  a  piece  of  work  as  the  war  has  yet  produced. 


and  easily  led  by  those  who  know  how  to  do  so.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  German 
blandishments  will  actually  prevail  to  wean  Russian  from 
her  pledge  to  her  allies,  but  at  the  same  time  we  may  recog- 
nize that  Germany  has  by  no  means  abandoned  hope  of  a 
Russian  peace,  or  at  least  of  a  chaos  in  Russia  that  shall  be 
equivalent  to  peace,  and  that  this  is  in  fact  the  one  hope 
that  she  is  able  still  to  cherish.  A  peace  with  Russia  would 
put  a  new  complexion  on  the  war  situation. 


The  military  position  of  Germany  is  now  well  nigh  as 
desperate  as  it  can  be.  If  we  could  look  into  the  mind  of  the 
German  government  we  should  probably  see  there  only  one 
flickering  ray  of  hope  that  Russia  may  yet  be  persuaded  into 
making  a  separate  peace,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to  release 
the  German  armies  for  western  service.  It  is  too  much  to  say 
that  such  a  hope  is  purely  chimerical.  It  is  not.  Actually 
we  do  not  know  what  is  happening  in  Russia,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  forces  of  German  socialism  are  being  directed  toward 
the  cajolement  of  the  Russian  extremists.  The  men  who 
made  the  Russian  revolution  are  heart  and  soul  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  but  we  do  not  know  how  firm  is  their  hold 
upon  their  own  people.  Revolutions  have  a  way  of  passing 
from  the  control  of  those  who  make  them,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  French  Revolution.  Sometimes  they  fall  under  the 
sway  of  successive  groups  of  extremists,  and  it  may  be  so  in 
Russia.  The  general  amnesty  has  released  large  numbers  of 
political  prisoners  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  current 
events,  and  who  are  likely  to  be  animated  by  vague  Utopian 
pacifist  sentiments  that  they  would  like  to  put  into  effect. 
The  heart  of  Russia  is  certainly  in  favor  of  a  continuation 
of  the  war,  but  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people  are  ignorant 


But  with  this  single  exception  there  seems  to  be  no  ray 
of  light  for  military  Germany.  Civilian  Germany  is  of  course 
a  very  different  thing.  We  may  believe  that  civilian  Ger- 
many has  practically  no  conception  of  the  state  of  affairs,  no 
real  idea  that  even  the  shadow  of  failure  has  yet  fallen  across 
the  German  arms.  Civilian  Germany  knows  nothing  and  be- 
lieves nothing  beyond  the  official  reports,  and  some  of  these 
reports  we  can  read  for  ourselves.  For  example,  hardly  a 
single  hint  of  German  reverses  on  the  so-called  Hindenburg 
line  has  yet  appeared  in  the  German  bulletins,  which  contain 
nothing  but  the  usual  stereotyped  formulas  of  undeviating 
German  successes.  Civilian  Germany  believes  implicitly  the 
assurances  of  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  that  the  submarines 
"have  swept  the  whole  sea  clear  as  at  one  blow,"  and  this  at 
a  time  when  12,000  ships  had  passed  in  and  out  of  British 
ports  in  the  course  of  eighteen  days.  Civilian  Germany  be- 
lieves implicitly  the  elaborate  official  reports  of  Zeppelin  suc- 
cesses against  England,  reports  that  according  to  Colonel  Mc- 
Clure,  who  personally  investigated  the  matter  on  the  spot,  are 
fabrications  from  their  first  word  to  their  last,  reports  that 
contain  no  single  syllable  of  truth.  Civilian  Germany  still 
believes  that  it  will  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  and  so  we 
find  it  gravely  debating  even  at  the  present  tremendous  mo- 
ment whether  the  colossal  indemnities  that  it  will  demand 
shall  be  exacted  from  the  European  Allies  or  from  America. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  and  so  we  may  readily 
believe  that  the  military  commanders  of  Germany  are  far 
more  apprehensive  of  their  own  people  when  they  shall  learn 
the  truth  than  they  are  of  their  enemies  in  the  field.  Official 
Germany  would  ask  peace  tomorrow  if  it  were  not  for  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  tone  of  arrogant  condescension 
to  which  it  has  habituated  its  own  public. 


Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  world  should  once 
more  be  filled  with  peace  rumors.  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  are 
said  to  be  weary  of  the  war,  and  to  be  willing  enough  to 
make  peace  if  only  their  "rightful  aspirations"  can  be  realized. 
What  Turkey's  conception  of  her  "rightful  aspirations"  may 
be  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Turks 
have  lost  faith  in  the  power  of  Germany  to  protect  them,  and 
that  they  would  gladly  save  what  they  can  from  the  wrecks 
of  their  empire.  British  and  Russian  forces  have  now  joined 
hands  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  presumably  at  Khanikin. 
There  is  now  a  continuous  Allied  line  from  Trebizond  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  1300  miles  long,  and  the  Russian  armies  can 
therefore  be  supplied  from  the  Persian  Gulf  instead  of  by 
the  rocky  road  from  the  Caucasus.  The  Turks  have  no  more 
than  80,000  men  in  the  district,  and  these  will  be  more  in- 
tent upon  escape  then  upon  battle.  Turkey  may  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  out  of  the  war,  and  she  is  certainly  in 
no  state  to  ask  for  anything  except  leave  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally. But  Bulgaria  is  said  to  consider  herself  en- 
titled to  Macedonia,  that  is  to  say  to  be  paid  at  the  cost  of 
Serbia  for  her  withdrawal  from  the  war.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  Allies  will  now  make  any  terms  with  either  Bulgaria 
or  with  Turkey.  They  are  a  liability  and  not  an  asset  to  the 
Teutonic  cause.  Germany  would  probably  feel  it  a  relief  if 
they  were  to  cut  themselves  adrift,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  not  likely  to  receive  a  very  sympathetic  hearing.  At  least 
it  is  certain  that  neither  of  them  would  be  allowed  to  point 
to  one  inch  of  territory"  or  one  penny  of  money  as  their  profit 
from  the  war.  Nor  is  Russia  likely  to  prove  an  easy  bar- 
gainer with  a  Slav  nation  that  has  broken  the  Slav  hegemony, 
and   made   war   upon   the   head   of  the   Slav   confederation. 


The  position  of  Austria  is  very  different,  and  it  is  also 
very  obscure.  That  Austria  earnestly  desires  peace  is  a  cer- 
tainty. The  new  emperor  is  known  to  favor  it.  The  popular 
distress  throughout  the  empire  is  of  the  most  acute  kind. 
Austria  knows  that  she  can  now  gain  nothing  from  war  and  she 
knows  also  that  her  increasing  weakness  makes  her  eventual 
absorption  by  Germany  something  more  than  a  probability. 
The  sudden  visits  to  Vienna  of  the  German  emperor  are 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  necessity  of  stiffening 
the  back  of  his  reluctant  ally,  and  Austria's  adhesion  to  Ger- 
many in  her  war  against  America  certainly  points  in  the  di- 
rection of  her  continued  loyalty.  At  the  same  time  Austria's 
patience  may  now  be  exhausted,  and  we  may  also  consider 
the  possibility  that  an  Austrian  withdrawal  might  be  welcomed 
by  Germany  as  an  excuse  for  throwing  up  her  hands.  Such 
an  idea  may  be  far  fetched,  but  even  if  we  suppose  it  to  be 
so  we  must  still  account  for  the  recrudescence  of  a  peace 
talk  that  may  be  quite  unofficial,  and  therefore  easy  to  re- 
pudiate, but  that  certainly  has  some  unseen  but  authoritative 
basis.  

But  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  talk  in  the  air  of 
"reasonable"  peace  proposals  it  is  just  as  well  to  clarify  our 
minds  as  to  what  constitutes  reasonableness  from  the  points 
of  view  of  the  chief  belligerents.  After  all,  it  will  be  for 
them  to  determine  what  they  will  accept,  and  not  for  those 
who  are  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  who  are  often  un- 
aware of  the  true  causes  of  quarrel.  And  so  it  may  be  said 
that  the  evacuation  by  Germany  of  France  and  Belgium 
some  more  or  less  equitable  arrangement  of  the  Pol:-' 
Balkan   problems,    with    the   internationalization   of 
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nople.  would  still  leave  the  real  crux  of  the  war  unaffected. 
And  the  crux  of  the  war  so  far  as  France  is  concerned  is  the 
redemption  of  Alsace  Lorraine,  and  so  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned  it  is  the  domination  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad  and 
the  road  to  Asia.  However  much  we  may  deplore  the  rigidity 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  upon  these  problems,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  ignore  it,  or  to  argue  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  It 
would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  all  other  questions  are 
of  secondary  importance  to  these.  France  will  not  even  dis- 
cuss peace  except  on  a  preliminary  basis  of  the  restitution  of 
her  provinces.  Here  at  least  is  one  thing  that  is  not  even 
debatable,  and  therefore  she  will  entertain  no  German  offer, 
however  "reasonable"  it  may  seem  to  others,  that  does  not 
proceed  from  that  basis.  And  in  this  respect  she  will  cer- 
tainly be  sustained  by  Great  Britain.  To  speak  of  any  other 
suggestion  as  "reasonable"  simply  shows  an  inability  to  un- 
derstand French  sentiment.  And  it  may  be  said  with  equal 
certainty  that  Great  Britain  will  be  relatively  indifferent  to 
any  suggestion  that  leaves  Germany  in  a  position  of  domi- 
nance over  the  high  road  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  therefore  to  Egypt  and  to  India.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Bagdad  Railroad  was  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
cause  of  the  war.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  it  was  the  only 
cause  of  the  war.  Austria  would  not  have  sent  her  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia  but  for  the  necessity  of  subduing  the  one 
link  in  the  railroad  chain  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  that  had 
proved  defiant  of  Teuton  influence.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Austria  proposed  to  Italy  the  subjugation  of  Serbia  a 
full  year  before  the  present  conflict  began.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Austria  intervened  to  the  detriment  of  Serbia 
after  the  first  Balkan  war  and  so  destroyed  the  Balkan  har- 
mony. The  Drang  nach  Osten  has  been  the  keynote  of  j 
Teutonic  policies  since  the  inception  of  the  railroad  project 
soon  after  the  accession  of  the  present  German  emperor.  I 
The  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  an  ultimatum  certain  to  result  in 
Russian  intervention,  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  assassination 
of  the  Archduke.  The  assassination  was  no  more  than  the 
convenient  pretext  for  an  aggression  dictated  by  the  intention 
to  control  the  whole  of  the  territory  over  wThich  the  inter- 
national  railroad  from   Berlin  to  Bagdad  was  to  run. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Therefore  Great  Britain  will  be  content  with  no  settle- 
ment that  leaves  Germany  successful  in  her  original  plans. 
She  will  not  permit  an  all-German  railroad  that  can  carry  the 
German  legions  of  the  future  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  to 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Xo  peace  proposal  will  seem 
"reasonable"  to  Great  Britain  that  leaves  an  open  road 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Egypt  and  India.  The  war  that  is 
being  waged  by  Great  Britain  in  Mesopotamia  is  not  pri- 
marily a  war  against  Turkey.  It  is  a  war  for  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  gates  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  against  the 
German  dream  so  often  described  to  us  by  German  statesmen 
of  an  Asiatic  empire  that  shall  be  capable  of  almost  infinite 
expansion.  If  Germany  shall  emerge  from  the  present 
struggle  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad, 
then  it  may  be  said  that  Germany  will  have  won  the  wTar,  no 
matter  what  territory  she  evacuates,  no  matter  what  indemni- 
ties she  may  pay.  With  Germany  and  Austria  practically 
if  not  officially  welded  into  one  empire,  with  that  empire  su- 
preme over  a  route  through  the  Balkans  to  Bagdad  and  the, 
Persian  Gulf,  we  should  see  the  beginnings  of  a  new  Teu- 
tonic empire  greater  than  anything  that  we  have  yet  known, 
and  with  all  those  possibilities  in  its  hands  for  which  it  has 
been  fighting  for  three  years.  And  for  this  reason  Great 
Britain  is  not  likely  to  be  beguiled  into  a  peace  that  rests  upon 
any  of  the  proposals  that  have  yet  been  foreshadowed  by 
the  unofficial  forecasts  that  are  now  filling  the  newspapers 
of  the  world.  Sii.sey  Coryx. 
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It  was  only  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453, 
that  Holland  became  such  a  gay  land  of  flowers  as  it 
now  is.  Many  Dutchmen  went  to  the  East,  during  the 
years  of  the  great  Crusades,  and  those  of  them  who 
loved  beautiful  things  brought  many  home  again  with 
them.  Xot  only  did  they  carry  away  with  them  silks 
and  embroideries,  jewels,  spices,  and  fruits,  but  in  the 
bottoms  of  their  ships  they  brought  seeds.  When  these 
seeds  were  planted  in  the  rich  soil  of  Holland,  such 
wondrous  flowers  appeared  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  that  northern  country.  The  people  became 
wildly  enthusiastic  over  the  new  colors  and  scents  and 
foliage  brought  to  them  from  the  East,  and  in  Holland 
there  sprang  up  a  great  love  for  gardening. 
m»m    

If  an  average  man,  weighing  150  pounds,  were  re- 
duced to  a  fluid,  he  would  yield  3630  cubic  feet  of 
illuminating  gas  and  hydrogen,  or  enough  to  fill  a  bal- 
loon capable  of  carrying  155  pounds.  In  addition  the 
body  of  an  ordinary  human  being  contains  enough  iron 
to  make  seven  large  nails,  fat  to  produce  fourteen 
pounds  of  candles,  carbon  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
make  the  lead  in  sixty-five  gross  of  pencils,  and  the 
phosphorus  needed  to  tip  820,000  matches.  Xor  is  this 
all.  There  would  also  be  found  twenty  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  fifty  lumps  of  sugar,  and  thirty-eight  quarts  of 
water. 

■■  fc  

Tie  Russian  imperial  family,  including  the  Czar, 
owns  7.114,463  desiatins.  or  about  18,496,000  acres  of 
lard.  The  peasantry  owned  in  1905,  the  year  of  the 
p  ilication  of  the  Statistical  Handbook,  383,708,000 
a<  -es,  composed  of  135,000,000  desiatins  owned  by'the 
-mines,  and  12.800.000  desiatins  belonging  to  pri- 
ll te  peasant  owners. 


President  Li  Yuan  Hung  of  China  has  refused  to 
allow  a  statue  to  be  erected  in  his  honor.  He  has 
asked  that  the  money  already  collected  for  this  purpose 
be  turned  over  to  the  government. 

J.  Ogden  Armour  says  that  one  of  the  important 
elements  of  success  in  the  vast  business  over  which  he 
presides  is :  "To  me  every  boy,  every  young  man,  who 
enters  our  employ  is  an  investment.  If  he  fails  to 
grow,  fails  to  advance,  he  is  a  bad  investment  and  we 
are  the  losers.  If  he  makes  a  mistake,  instead  of  criti- 
cizing him,  we  try  to  find  out  what  led  him  to  make 
the  mistake  and  aid  him  in  avoiding  its  repetition." 

Cardinal  James  Gibbons  in  his  recently  published 
memoirs  says  of  himself:  "There  are  few  Americans 
living  now  who  can  remember  the  things  which  I  can. 
I  followed  Mr.  Lincoln's  dead  body  in  procession  when 
it  was  brought  to  this  city  (Baltimore)  ;  I  have  seen 
every  President  since  his  death,  and  I  have  known  most 
of  them  personally:  I  was  a  grown  man  and  a  priest 
during  the  Civil  War.  Younger  men  may  tremble  for 
the  future  of  this  country,  but  I  can  have  nothing  but 
nope  when  I  think  of  what  we  have  already  passed 
through." 

Henry  L.  Doherty,  president  of  the  Cities  Service 
Company  of  Xew  York,  likes  to  go  directly  to  the  city 
where  the  trouble  lies  whenever  a  franchise  fight  is 
on.  He  gets  into  direct  touch  with  the  people  through 
meetings  at  which  he  speaks  and  public  statements 
which  he  writes  himself.  He  was  criticized  once  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  saying  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  in  some  speeches  he  was  making.  His  reply  was 
that  he  was  going  to  keep  on  saying  the  same  thing 
over  and  over:  that  the  same  thing  was  the  only  way 
to  get  everybody  to  understand  what  he  was  trying  to 
say. 

William  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  j 
Railroad  Trainmen,  began  his  working  career  as  a 
brakeman  on  the  Atchison.  Topeka.  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, and  until  1884  continued  in  that  role.  For  the 
next  four  years  he  was  a  county  official  in  Kansas. 
Then  he  resumed  railroading  as  a  conductor  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  men.  He  is  of  a  positive,  aggressive 
type,  possesses  unusual  executive  capacity,  and  by  his 
record  in  negotiations  with  railway  managers,  has  built 
up  a  degree  of  loyalty  in  the  rank  and  file  which  is 
rare  in  such  groups. 

Prince  Lvoff,  Russia's  new  premier,  is  regarded  as 
the  strongest  man  in  Russia.  He  is  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  nation,  head  and  chief  of  the  combined 
Urban  and  Rural  Zemstvo  committees,  organizer  and 
feeder-in-chief  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  field,  the 
man  whom  all  students  of  Russian  affairs  have  expected 
to  see  made  head  of  any  provisional  government,  or 
president,  or  prime  minister,  or  whatever  title  the  real 
head  of  the  newr  government  may  have  received.  He  is 
a  Russian  of  the  Russians,  a  Slav  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  man  alive  who  has  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  Russian  people,  both  high  and 
low. 

Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago,  who  has  made  him- 
self responsible  for  an  additional  31,000,000  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Europe  among  the  Jews  in  need  of  aid 
owing  to  the  war  and  its  consequences,  has,  since  1908, 
been  president  of  the  largest  firm  in  the  United  States 
doing  a  mail  order  business.  His  range  of  interest  as 
a  donor  includes  even  negroes  of  the  south,  whom  he 
has  helped  in  providing  social  clubs  and  centres  of  re- 
finement. Booker  T.  Washington  was  one  of  his  heroes 
and  friends,  and  to  the  Tuskegee  school  he  has  been  a 
generous  friend.  He  is  now  serving  on  one  of  the 
councils  of  experts  which  the  national  government  has 
called  in  to  aid  it  in  getting  ready  for  war. 

Professor  T.  G.  Masaryck,  leader  of  the  movement 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Czechs  from  Russia,  and  who 
was  recently  condemned  to  death  for  treason,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  Slav  political  and 
scientific  world.  Born  of  Slovak  parents,  he  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  teacher,  but  became  a  blacksmith. 
Later  he  became  a  university  professor,  wrote  books  in 
criticism  of  socialism,  and  created  his  first  sensation 
with  a  book  on  suicide  as  a  pathological  symptom  of 
modern  European  conditions.  In  1907  he  returned  to 
Parliament  as  leader  of  the  Progressive  party,  and  soon 
started  the  opposition  to  Austria's  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  which  the  government  tried  to  justify 
by  using  forged  documents  in  the  Agram  trial,  when 
fifty-three  Serbo-Croats  were  prosecuted  for  high 
treason  on  the  evidence  of  these  documents. 

Theodore  X.  Vail,  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  has  informed  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  War  that  the  country  is  now 
equipped  with  wire  facilities  necessary  to  meet  any 
emergency.  Mr.  Vail  has  his  home  in  Lyndonville, 
^  ermont,  where  he  carries  on  a  model  farm  and  stock- 
raising  establishment.  He  is  a  member  and  director  of 
many  of  the  leading  civic  and  aesthetic  organizations 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
world  of  capital  and  business  administration.  He  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  but  came  of  a  Xew  Jersey  family,  one 


of  whose  members  was  associated  with  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
in  his  experiments  with  electricity  and  telegraphy. 
The  extent  of  Mr.  Vail's  formal  education  was  a  course 
in  the  academy  at  Morristown,  Xew  Jersey.  He  first 
made  his  mark  as  an  administrator  in  the  Federal  mail 
service  with  headquarters  in  Washington.  In  1878  he 
became  interested  in  the  telephone  as  a  business  prop- 
sition,  and  because  of  his  faith  in  it  is  now  a  multi- 
millionaire: but  he  did  not  come  into  full,  responsible 
control  for  the  national  system  which  he  now  heads 
until  1907,  since  which  time  the  corporation  has  seen 
marked  expansion  and  a  decided  turn  in  popular  favor, 
owing  to  his  sensible  attitude  toward  society  and  its 
legal  control  of  corporations. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 
He   is  trampling  "out   the  vintage  where   the   grapes   of   wrath 

are  stored ; 
He   hath    loosed   the   fateful   lightning   of  His   terrible   swift 
sword; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I    have    seen    Him    in    the    watch-fires    of    a    hundred    circling 

camps ; 
They  have   builded  Him   an   altar  in  the  evening  dews  and 

damps : 
I   can   read   his   righteous   sentence  by   the    dim   and   flaring 

lamps ; 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel : 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall 

deal ; 
Let   the   Hero,   born   of  woman,   crush   the   serpent  with   his 

heeL 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call 
retreat ; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment- 
seat: 

Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him  !  be  jubilant,  my  feet ! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me: 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. — Julia  Ward  Hove. 


Serbian  National  Anthem. 
God  of  Justice!     Thou  Who   saved  us 

When  in  deepest  bondage  cast, 
Hear  Thy   Serbian  children's  voices. 

Be  our  help  as  in  the  past. 
With   Thy   mighty  hand  sustain  us, 

Still"  our  rugged  pathway  trace  ; 
God,   our  Hope  !  protect  and  cherish 

Serbian   crown   and   Serbian   race. 

Bind  in  closest  links  our  kindred, 

Teach  the  love  that  will  not  fail: 
May   the   loathed  fiend  of  discord 

Xever   in  our   ranks   prevail. 
Let   the  golden   fruits  of  union 

Our  young  tree  of  freedom  grace; 
God,  our  Master !  guide  and  prosper 

Serbian  crown  and  Serbian  race. 

Lord !   avert   from  us  Thy  vengeance, 

Thunder   of   Thy   dreaded   ire : 
Bless   each    Serbian   town    and   hamlet, 

Mountain,   meadow,   hearth,    and  spire. 
When  our  host  goes  forth  to  battle, 

Death   or   victory   to    embrace, 
God   of  armies !   be  our   Leader ! 

Strengthen,  then,  the  Serbian  race ! 

On  our  sepulchre  of  ages 

Breaks   the  resurrection   morn, 
From  the  slough  of  direct  slavery 

Serbia   anew   is   born. 
Through  five  hundred  years  of  durance 

We  have  knelt  before  Thy  face. 
All  our  kin,  O  God !  deliver ! 

Thus  entreats  the  Serbian  race. 


The   "  One  Immortal  Thing." 

Think  you  these  felt  no  charms 

In  their  gray  homesteads  and  embowered  farms? 

If  household  faces  waiting  at  the  door 

Their  evening  step  should  lighten  up  no  more  ? 

In  fields  their  boj-ish  feet  had  known  ? 

In  trees  their  fathers*  hands  had  set. 

And  which  with  them  had  grown. 

Widening  each  year  their  leafy  coronet  ? 

Felt  they  no  pangs  of  passionate  regret 

For  those  unsolid  goods  that  seem  so  much  our  own  ? 

These  things  are  dear  to  every  man  that  lives, 

And  life  prized  more  for  what  it  lends  than  gives. 

Yea,  many  a  tie,   through  iteration  sweet. 

Strove  to  detain  their  fatal  feet ; 

And  yet  the  enduring  half  they  chose, 

Whose  choice  decides  a  man's  life,  slave  or  king. 

The  invisible  things  of  God  before  the  seen  and  known. 

Therefore  their  memory  inspiration  blows 

With  echoes  gathering  on  .from  zone  to  zone. 

For  manhood  is  the  one  immortal  thing 

Beneath  Time's  changeful  sky, 

And,  where  it  lightened  once,  from  age  to  age. 

Men  come  to  learn,  in  grateful  pilgrimage. 

That  length  of  days  is  knowing  when  to  die. 

— James  Russell  Loziell. 


An  Irish  Song. 
Sure,  th'  breezes  that  blow  are  no  lighter  than  you  are — 
When   you   trip   o'er  the   grass,    faith,    'twill   scarce   bind    a 
stalk; 
And  your  eyes  are  as  bright  as  th'  drops  o'  th'  dew  are. 

Arrah,  birds  stop  to  listen  whiniver  you  talk, 
For  th'  songs  that  they  sing  are  no  music  beside  you — 

Th'  sound  o'  your  voice  is  like  sun  after  showers; 
'Tis  sure  that  I  am  that  if  all  Nature  died,  you 
Would  soon  take  th'  place  that  was  left  be  th'  flowers. 

— James  Leo  Duff. 


April  21,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


GAS  WAVES  AND  GAS  SHELLS. 


Adventures  on  the  Chalons  Front. 


I  have  just  visited  an  old  friend  of  before  the  war, 
a  victim  of  German  poison-gases.  He  is  a  French  army 
doctor  of  the  front,  who  breathed  them  in  the  middle 
of  a  first-aid  operation  which  he  dared  not  stop,  so  he 
is  invalided,  badly  damaged;  but  before  telling  the  ex- 
pert's story,  here  is  what  common  French  soldiers  feel 
and  say  about  the  most  insidious  and  dreaded  plague  of 
the  war. 

You  remember  the  "green  fog"  which  surprised  and 
killed  so  many  French  near  Ypres  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  war?  It  was  squirted  from  a  system  of  tubes  ex- 
tending several  miles  along  the  German  front,  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  right  to  carry  it  to  the  French.  It 
caught  them  unawares,  and  the  use  of  it  was  a  violation 
of  an  express  article  of  The  Hague  Convention;  but 
much  has  happened  since.  There  are  now  gas  waves — 
and  gas  shells,  too. 

I  have  a  friend  on  the  Chalons  front  (not  the  doc- 
tor, though  I  saw  him  at  the  same  time  of  this  visit). 
Starting  as  corporal  and  promoted  to  lieutenant,  he 
says  that,  except  in  great  offensives,  gas  is  dreaded 
more  than  shells,  grenades,  torpedoes,  or  sniping. 
Once,  not  long  ago,  an  emission  of  new  gas  killed  or 
disabled  thousands. 

It  was  the  "rotten-egg"  gas,  as  victims  called  it.  This 
boy  was  riding  toward  the  front  in  a  closed  automo- 
bile.      Suddenly     his     chauffeur      (outside)      turned. 

grimaced,   and   held   his   nose   in   pantomime.      G 

made  him  stop,  put  on  his  mask,  and  start  again.  Halt 
a  mile  on  they  found  two  soldiers,  without  masks,  un- 
conscious in  the  road.  They  dragged  them  into  the 
closed  auto,  and  continued.  Around  a  bend  they  came 
on  two  officers  and  a  chauffeur,  equally  without  masks 
(it  was  two  miles  behind  the  front),  dazed  and  in- 
capable. They  packed  two  into  the  closed  car,  with  the 
soldiers  and  a  cylinder  of  compressed  air  sizzling,  while 

G masked  the  chauffeur  and  held  him  on  the  front 

seat.  As  they  rushed  out  of  the  zone  they  met  foui 
others,  whom  they  simply  could  not  take.  It  was  a 
dull,  damp  day,  with  a  faint  wind  from  the  Germans, 
favorable  to  the  "rotten-egg"  gas  (then  new)  even  at 
four  miles  distance,  where  it  still  held  together,  like 
chunks  of  gray-yellow  fog,  almost  invisible  in  the  damp 
haze. 

The  Germans  often  change  their  gas.  in  hopes  that 
existing  masks  will  not  be  proof  against  the  new  va- 
riety. One  of  the  latest  and  most  deadly  (it  is  for- 
bidden to  give  figures)  has  no  odor,  say  the  soldiers, 
and  almost  no  color.  Men  might  not  know  they  were 
breathing  it  except  for  a  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth — 
which  gives  warning  rather  late. 

All  depends  on  the  dilution  of  it  in  the  atmosphere. 
Those  who  got  full  lungs  of  it,  in  the  trenches  or  close 
behind,  simply  fell  dead.  Those  who  caught  it  well 
diluted,  four,  six.  or  seven  miles  from  the  point  of 
emission  (when  the  winds  hold  it  sufficiently  together) 
went  sick,  with  anything  from  temporary  anaemia  to 
wasting  weakness.  But  those  who  breathed  the  stuff 
in  thicker  whiffs,  two,  three,  or  four  miles  behind  the 
trenches,  were  most  mysteriously  affected.  Brought  to 
near-by  hospitals,  partially  unconscious,  they  seemed  to 
recover  rapidly.  Lying  flat  in  their  cots,  they  sipped 
nourishment,  and  passed  the  night  comfortably.  In  the 
morning,  on  awaking,  they  declared  themselves  cured. 
"Tiens,  I'm  all  right!"  they  would  say,  and  slip  out  of 
bed.  The  moment  they  were  on  their  feet  they  swayed, 
staggered,  and  fell  dead.  The  sudden  acceleration  of 
heart  action  in  a  standing  position  was  the  signal  for 
this  inhibition,  or  blood-clotting,  or  whatever  it  was. 
It  was  a  bad  killing. 

I  have  all  this,  so  far,  from  soldiers,  not  from  army 
doctors.  In  this  story  there  may  be,  here  and  there, 
technical  inaccuracies  or  omissions  (but  merely  tech- 
nical) on  purpose:  the  men  can  not  be  expected  to  in- 
form their  enemies  by  way  of  their  friends.  And  up 
to  here  no  specialist  is  quoted. 

With  this  we  arrive  at  Army  Surgeon  A.  E.  Meillon, 
husky  mountaineer  of  Alpine  Chasseurs,  six  citations. 
Legion  of  Honor,  Cross  of  War,  Military  Medal,  tech- 
nician of  gases  and  air-cures,  who  has  helped  to  save 
thousands — and  has  been  himself  twice  victim  of  the 
insidious  poisons  which  he  knew  so  much  about. 

Americans  who  know  Pau  and  Cauterets  will  remem- 
ber the  rich  Meillon  family,  proprietors  of  a  string  of 
hotels,  and  Dr.  Meillon,  one  of  the  sons,  specialist,  at 
Cauterets,  of  chemical  hot-baths  and  inhalations  of 
healing  vapors  of  the  earth  from  mountain  cracks  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Alas,  the  Pyrenees  are  far  from  the  trenches, 
and  the  good  doctor  got  his  dose  of  the  German  gases. 
He  can  talk  now  with  fair  ease,  after  long  suffering. 
He  knows  just  what  to  do.  Perhaps  he  will  recover 
completely,  but  his  escape  will  have  been  as  by  miracle. 
"They  got  me  twice,"  he  says.  "Both  times  in  the 
Somme.  Gas  shells,  yes.  There  was  such  a  lot  of 
shells  exploding  and  so  much  to  do  I  did  not  pay  enough 
attention.  When  there  is  so  much  sulphur  and  various 
stinks  from  explosions  and  dead  bodies,  and  what  not 
wafted  into  a  medical  post,  it  is  impossible  to  pick  out 
poison  gas.  Going  and  coming  we  wear  the  mask  con- 
tinually, but  when  you  have  delicate  work  to  do  on  a 
suffering  man  you've  got  to  see  clearly,  and  have  the 


finesse  of  your  hands;  and  you  lift  your  mask  a  little 
and  breathe  whatever  atmosphere  there  is.     Well,  the 
enemy  threw  poison-gas  shells  mixed  with  the  others." 
He  stopped  to  breathe. 

I  waited.  Can  you  see  the  picture?  The  front-line 
medical  post,  amid  the  hell-racket  and  the  vapors,  with 
everybodv  masked,  stretcher-bearers,  aids,  cart-pushers, 
ether-givers,  the  wounded  themselves,  and  only  the  ope- 
rating doctor  lifting  up  his  mask  to  see  clearly  as  he 
takes  up  an  artery.    .     .     . 

"That  time  it  was  not  much  more  than  bronchitis  and 
enteritis,  and  I  had  a  strong  constitution,  so  it  disap- 
peared rapidly,  with  a  few  injections  of — of — the 
remedy."  (I  could  not  ask  him  to  disclose  the  nature 
of  the  "remedy."  All  will  be  told  after  the  war.  At 
present,  even  the  medical  journals  are  not  always  accu- 
rate   .    .    .    for  reason.) 

"You  were  invalided?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,  yes,  but  not  for  long." 
"You  suffered?" 

"Oh,  yes.  There  were  bad  suffocations,  but  they 
ceased." 

"Do  you  know  what  kind  of  poison  gas  you 
breathed?" 

"No.  In  such  a  mix-up  of  vapors  there  might  have 
been  several  kinds.  The  'remedy'  is  good  for  several 
kinds." 

He  had  his  collection  of  masks  brought.  He  regards 
it  as  precious.  It  includes  all  the  varieties  of  the  four 
principal  types  of  masks  used,  from  the  first  terrible 
surprise,  when  the  French  had  to  improvise,  analy'ze, 
and  seek  filters,  when  each  new  poison-in-the-air-you- 
breathe  was  new. 

The  first  was  no  mask  at  all,  but  just  a  band  to  fit 
over  the  mouth  and  nose,  through  which  to  breathe, 
it  being  tied  tight  behind  the  head,  and  contained  three 
layers  of  gauze,  each  saturated  with  a  different  chem- 
ical. Each  layer  turned  a  different  color  when  impreg- 
nated with  this  or  that  poison  gas,  and  when  the  color 
reached  a  certain  depth  of  tone  the  gauze  layer  had  to 
be  changed.  So,  by  the  various  tints,  you  could  get  an 
idea  of  what  type  of  poison  gas  you  had  been  filtering, 
and  to  what  extent.  A  pair  of  separate  big  goggles 
went  with  it,  because  most  of  the  gas  threatens  the  eyes 
terribly. 

Later  an  improved  type  of  mask  was  devised,  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  mouth-and-nose  band,  because 
it  had  a  soft  and  flexible  metallic  edge  to  fit  snug  above 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  It  carried  four  gauze  layers, 
one  a  novelty  and  two  improvements,  to  provide  against 
new  gas  elements,  but  the  goggles  were  still  separate. 
The  third  example  was  the  same,  with  goggles  at- 
tached and  forming  part,  and  with  a  stick  of  chemical 
which  looks  like  white  wax  behind  each  goggle-glass, 
to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  head  and  the  breath  from 
clouding  them. 

And  then  the  doctor  showed  me  others.  There  was 
the  next-to-the-latest,  practically  the  present-hour  plain 
mask  for  all  men  at  the  front.  It  is  one  big  flexible 
mask,  with  eyes  and  five  layers  of  compresses,  each  wet 
with  a  different  chemical  liquid  or  combination  to  filter 
all  known  poison  gases  up  to  a  recent  date. 

"Soldiers  used  to  be  careless  about  their  masks,"  said 
Dr.  Meillon;  "but  they  are  careless  no  more.  All  have 
their  standard  masks,  furnished  by  the  army  only,  which 
they  must  carry,  have  inspected  frequently,  and  kept  in 
condition.  All  stretcher-bearers  have  extra  masks  for 
emergencies,  and  bags  or  cylinders  of  oxygen  for 
wounded  men  who  in  struggling  tear  off  their  masks. 
In  deep  shelters,  where  telephonists  and  machine-gun 
operators  must  hold  the  fort  in  spite  of  gas,  the  win- 
dows or  trap-doors  themselves  are  masked,  with  filter- 
layers  of  five  liquids." 

He  spoke  of  remedy-apparatus,  proof  against  the 
thickest  vapors  settling  in  deep  trenches  and  under- 
ground shelters.  They  seem  to  be  great  bags  full  of 
medicated  air  or  laughing  gas  or  what  you  please — I 
may  not  give  its  name.  Suspended  from  rescuer's 
shoulders,  they  have  several  rubber-tube  mouthpieces 
for  victims  to  suck  on  while  being  led  or  dragged  out. 
Then  he  spoke  of  gas  shells. 

"Dangerous  ?"  I  asked ;  because  we,  of  the  rear,  have 
an  idea  that  isolated  shells  can  not  contain  enough 
compressed  gas  to  do  great  damage. 

"Mortally  dangerous,"  he  answered.  "I  was  cured 
and  at  work.  One  dayr  I  was  superintending  a  neces- 
sary little  building  of  sandbags  in  a  trench-entrance. 
Some  one  had  to  do  it.  Suddenly  a  squall  of  shells  fell 
all  around  us.  One  burst  in  the  pile  of  sandbags,  with 
the  noise  of  a  failure  (rate),  plump  !  like  that — I  thought 
it  had  just  fallen  and  refused  to  explode.  I  said:  T  am 
safe.  It  does  not  burst!'  And  I  foolishly  stayed  a  few 
minutes,  till  the  squall  was  over.  Then  I  began  to 
cough  terribly.  It  was  probably  a  shower  of  new  gas 
shells  with  just  enough  explosive  power  to  spread  the 
gas  and  mixed  with  high-exposivc  shells  to  disguise 
them." 

"You  coughed?" 

"I  coughed  for  four  hours,  always  worse:  and  then 
the  coughing  stopped,  and  I  began  to  suffocate.  The 
suffocations,  fever,  and  crazy  headache  continued  and 
continued.  Oxygen?  Yes.  Remedy  vapors?  Cer- 
tainly. And,  especially,  hypodermic  injections  of  cer- 
tain substances.  I  was  congratulating  myself  that  I 
had  no  flow  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  when  hemor- 
rhages of  the  intestines  began.     It  is  a  bad  business. 


During  the  first  month  in  hospital  I  had  five  or  six 
crises  of  suffocation  per  day  of,  say.  half  an  hour  each. 
A  bad  business.    .     .     ." 

He  thinks  the  gas  did  not  get  past  his  lungs  into  the 
blood ;  but  he  must  have  swallowed  some  into  the 
stomach,  and.  doubtless,  the  lungs  are  touched.  He 
got  away  just  in  time,  by  mere  accident,  to  save  his 
life,  not  having  realized  what  he  was  breathing. 
"Who  die  on  the  spot?"  I  asked. 
"All  the  wounded,  practically,  who  happen  to  be  with- 
out their  masks  when  gas  shells  fall  mixed  with  other 
shells,  sudden  and  unexpected — but  the  men  and  officers 
are  wary  nowadays.  Wounded  men  sometimes  in- 
stinctively tear  off  their  masks.  In  deep  trenches  and 
holes — the  gas  sinks  low  and  collects  in  thick  masses. 
The  masks  of  wounded  men  who  can't  crawl  out  get 
saturated  with  the  poison.  Even  men  with  light  foot 
wounds  may  die  of  gas.  This  is  why  the  rescue  ap- 
paratus was  invented.  The  wounded  must  be  rescued 
from  the  gas ;  they  can  not  rescue  themselves." 
"What  about  new  poison  gases?"  I  asked. 
"You  can  not  tell,"  he  said.  "At  the  beginning  the 
great  emissions  of  gas  from  systems  of  tubes,  carried  to 
us  by  the  wind,  were  terrible:  but  we  have  learned,  so 
far,  to  meet  them.  There  is  warning.  Men  put  on 
their  masks.  There  are  filters  for  refugees,  etc.  Earth 
filters  are  perfect — air  goes  through,  and  the  bad  gas 
sticks.  Will  new  poison-gases  be  invented  by  the  Ger- 
mans? There  is  no  limit  to  laboratory  products;  but 
poison-gas,  to  be  practical,  must  be  produced  on  a  large 
scale,  not  prohibitive ;  and  this  limits  those  used,  prac- 
tically, to  certain  types.  But  who  can  tell?  We  must 
meet  them  as  they  come." 

Here,  at  even-  step,  one  bumps  against  a  secret,  facts 
forbidden  to  be  told,  so  as  not  to  inform  the  enemy. 

The  primary-school  children  of  Rheims,  Chalons,  and 
other  cities  miles  behind  the  front  are  obliged  to  carry 
their  masks  invariably  in  their  pockets  or  school-bags. 
This  fact  shows  the  danger  of  gas  shells  to  a  vast  body 
of  civilian  population  miles  and  miles  behind  the  front, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Belfort.  How  many  miles  deep  is 
this  danger  zone  to  farmers,  villagers,  townsmen,  and 
school  children?  Big  long-distance  guns  can  throw 
these  poison-shells  eight  miles,  twelve  miles,  fifteen 
miles,  without  prohibitive  expense — and  they  do  it ! 
The  zone  of  dread  is  deep,  the  possibility  of  poison  in 
the  air  you  breathe! — Sterling  Heilig  in  New  York 
Evening  Post. 


In  endurance  and  speed  the  Australian  aborigine  is 
not  the  equal  of  the  American  Indian,  and  his  weapons 
of  wood  and  poorly-fashioned  stones  are  effective  only 
at  short  range;  but  as  a  hunter  the  native  Australian 
is  marvelously  adjusted  to  his  environments.  His  suc- 
cess lies  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals on  land,  in  the  ground,  in  trees,  and  under  water, 
and  his  wonderfully  developed  powers  of  observation. 
He  decoys  pelicans  by  imitating  their  cries,  catches 
ducks  by  diving  below  them,  locates  an  opossum  in  a 
tree  by  marks  on  the  bark  or  by  the  flight  of  mos- 
quitoes, finds  snakes  by  observing  the  action  of  birds, 
and  follows  a  bee  to  its  store  for  honey.  Any  animal 
which  leaves  a  track,  however  dim,  in  sand,  on  rock,  or 
in  grass,  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  black  fellow.  Chil- 
dren are  taught  to  track  lizards  and  snakes  over  bare 
rocks  and  to  find  their  absent  mother  by  following 
tracks  too  indistinct  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  a  European. 
When  a  white  man  is  lost  in  the  desert  or  a  child  strays 
from  home,  the  final  resort  is  to  secure  a  "black 
tracker." 

The  Manchu-Tartars,  who  conquered  the  early  Chi- 
nese, have  left  the  impress  of  their  former  manner  of 
life  upon  many  styles  seen  today  in  Chinese  fashions 
of  clothing.  For  instance,  the  official  coats,  as  seen  in 
China  at  the  present  time,  are  made  with  very  peculiar 
sleeves,  shaped  like  a  horse's  leg.  and  ending  in  what 
is  an  unmistakable  hoof,  completely  covering  the  hand. 
These  are  known  as  horseshoe  sleeves.  This  is  owing 
to  the  intense  love  of  the  early  Tartars  for  horses, 
from  whom  they  were  practically  inseparable  during 
their  generations  of  wild  wandering  before  settling 
down  in  China  proper.  The  old  queue  is  also  said  to 
have  been  worn  in  imitation  of  the  horse's  tail,  and 
also  as  a  useful  halter  to  tie  about  the  horse  when  the 
Tartar  curled  up  beside  his  beloved  dumb  friend  for  a 
sleep. 

»*n    

Chinese  village  life  is  essentially  democratic,  almost 
communistic.  There  are  not  today — have  not  been  for 
centuries — feudal  lords  or  even  great  landlords.  It  is  a 
country  of  peasant  proprietors,  clan  government,  with 
practically  all  the  men  of  middle  age  and  over  in  a  com- 
munity having  equal  voice  and  authority  in  local  affairs, 
with  land  split  up  smaller  and  more  equally  than  in  any 
other  countrv  in  the  world. 


Many  French  families  still  keep  under  glass  a  piece 
of  the  black  bread  on  which  Paris  fed  during  the  siege. 
It  was  with  bread,  in  which  rice  and  oats  mixed  with 
bran  and  starch  took  the  place  of  flour,  that  Paris,  with 
a  population  of  2.000.000  inhabitants,  held  out  for  140 
days.  The  fuel  difficulty  was  the  worst,  and  it  led 
the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  and  the  drags/ 
the  asphalt  of  the  streets. 
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AN   ANTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW   POETRY. 


An  Interesting  Collection  of  Recent  Poetry  and  Verse  and  a 
Philosophical  View. 


Our  workaday  world  is  not  so  prosaic  as  many  would 
have  us  believe"  People  not  only  still  delight  in  poetry, 
but  there  has  been  a  real  renascence  of  interest  in  it. 
And  this  interest  has  not  taken  the  form  merely  of 
developing  and  refining  old  norms  alone,  but  of  striking 
out  in  new  directions  and  seeking  to  evade  the  shackles 
of  mere  form  and  style.  The  attempt  to  find  the  true 
nature  of  poetry  and  to  divorce  it  from  the  accepted 
verse  forms  has  not  been  entirely  successful,  and  much 
has  been  foisted  upon  a  long-suffering  public  that 
savors  of  disordered  and  dishonest  minds — like  the 
vagaries  of  post-illusionism — but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  poetry  is  today  a  vital  force  and  the  revolt  against 
dead  formalism  is  a  healthy  movement. 

Surely  we  must  sympathize  with  the  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  rhetoric  and  so-called  poetic  diction.  The  forms 
of  one  age  must  carry  the  air  of  artificiality7  if  em- 
ployed in  another,  and  it  is  a  very  good  case  that  the 
editors.  Harriet  Monroe  and  Alice  Corbin  Henderson, 
make  out  for  the  poets  of  today.  Miss  Monroe's  in- 
troduction is  a  fascinating  essay  that  deals  with  funda- 
mentals.    Here  is  her  idea  of  what  the  new  poetry  is: 

What  is  the  new  poetry  ?  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from 
the  old?  The  difference  is  not  in  mere  details  of  form,  for 
much  poetrv  infused  with  the  new  spirit  conforms  to  the  old 
measures  and  rhyme-sch ernes.  It  is  not  merely  in  diction, 
though  the  truly  modern  poet  rejects  the  so-called  "poetic* 
shifts  of  language — the  deems,  'neaths,  forsooths,  etc.,  the 
inversions  and  high-sounding  rotundities,  familiar  to  his  prede- 
cessors: all  the  rhetorical  excesses  through  which  most  \  ic- 
torian  poetry  now  seems  "over-appareled,"  as  a  speaker  at  a 
Poetry  dinner — a  lawyer,  not  a  poet — put  it  in  pointing  out 
what  the  new  movement  is  aiming  at.  These  things  are  im- 
portant, but  the  difference  goes  deeper  than  details  of  form, 
strikes  through  them  to  fundamental  integrities. 

The  new  poetry  strives  for  a  concrete  and  immediate 
realization  of  life :  it  would  discard  the  theory*  the  abstrac- 
tion, the  remoteness,  found  in  all  classics  not  of  the  first 
order.  It  is  less  vague,  less  verbose,  less  eloquent,  than  most 
poetry  of  the  Victorian  period  and  much  work  of  earlier 
periods.  It  has  set  before  itself  an  ideal  of  absolute  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity — an  ideal  which  implies  an  individual, 
unsiereotyped  diction :  and  an  individual,  unstereotyped 
rhythm.  Thus  inspired,  it  becomes  intensive  rather  than 
diffuse.  It  looks  out  more  eagerly  than  in :  it  becomes  ob- 
jective. The  term  "exteriority"  has  been  applied  to  it.  but 
this  is  incomplete.  In  presenting  the  concrete  object  or  the 
concrete  environment,  whether  these  be  beautiful  or  ugly,  it 
seeks  to  give  more  precisely  the  emotion  arising  from  them, 
and  thus  widens  immeasurably  the  scope  of  the  art- 
All  this  implies  no  disrespect  for  tradition.  The  poets  of 
today  do  not  discard  tradition  because  they  follow  the  speech 
of  today  rather  than  that  of  Shakespeare's  time,  or  strive 
for  organic  rhythm  rather  than  use  a  mold  which  has  been 
perfected  by  others.  On  the  contrary-,  they  follow  the  great 
tradition  when  they  seek  a  vehicle  suited  to  their  own  epoch 
and  their  own  creative  mood,  and  resolutely  reject  all  others. 
Great  poetry  has  always  been  written  in  the  language  of 
contemporary  speech,  and  its  theme,  even  when  legendary, 
has  always  borne  a  direct  relation  with  contemporary  thought, 
contemporary  imaginative  and  spiritual  life.  It  is  this  direct 
relation  which  the  more  progressive  modern  poets  are  trying 
to  restore.  In  this  effort  they  discard  not  only  archaic  dic- 
tion, but  also  the  shop-worn  subjects  of  past  history  or 
legend,  which  have  been  through  the  centuries  a  treasure- 
trove  for  the  second-rate. 

Certainly  poetry  is  older  than  rhyme  and  older  than  '■ 
any  set  metrical  forms.    The  fact  that  different  peoples, 
equally  keen  in  their  delight  in  poetry,  have  developed 
utterly  different  ideas  of  rhyme,   rhythm,   metre,   and  | 
verse  form,  shows  that  these  are  merely  the  garments  ' 
in  which  to  enrobe  poetry  and  can  not  replace  poetry  j 
itself.     All  this  of  course  is  an  appeal  for  a  hearing  ] 
— an  appeal  that  the  efforts  of  our  contemporaries  be 
received  with  an  open  mind. 

It  is  a  long  list  of  poets  that  is  offered  us.  Some 
ring  true  and  others  most  certainly  do  not.  Some  are 
artists  in  the  older  forms,  and  some  are  merely  what 
the  French  wittily  term  "vers-libertines."  Of  those 
who  ignore  accepted  forms  and  yet  find  a  fine  rhythm 
in  which  to  clothe  their  poetic  wisdom  there  is  no  better  ' 
example  than  Richard  Aldington,  as  the  following  se- 
lection  from  his  "Choricos"  will  testify.  How  dif- 
ferent it  is  from  the  stilted  pseudo-classicism  of  an 
earlier  day : 

This  only  remains : 

That  in  the  end  we  turn  to  thee, 

Death, 

That  we  turn  to  thee,  singing 

One  last  song. 

O  Death, 

Thou  art  an  healing  wind 

That  blowest  over  white  flowers 

A-tremble  with  dew ; 

Thou  art  a  wind  flowing 

Over  long  leagues  of  lonely  sea ; 

Thou  art  the  dusk  and  the  fragrance ; 

Thou  art  the  lips  of  love  mournfully  smiling ; 

Thou  art  the  pale  peace  of  one 

Satiate  with  old  desires; 

Thou  art  the  silence  of  beauty, 

And  we  look  no  more  for  the  morning; 

\\  e  yearn  no  more  for  the  sun. 

Since   with    thv   white   hands. 

Death, 

Thou  crownest  us  with  the  pallid  chaplets. 

The  slim  colorless  poppies 

Which  in  thy  garden  alone 

Softly  thou  gatherest. 

And  silently ; 

And  with  slow  feet  approaching ; 

And  with  bowed  head  and  unlit  eves. 

We  kneel  before  thee: 

And  thou,  leaning  towards  us. 


Caressingly  layest  upon  us 
Flowers  from  thy  thin  cold  hands, 
And,  smiling  as  a  chaste  woman 
Knowing  love  in  her  heart. 
Thou  sealest  our   eyes 
And  the  illimitable  quietude 
Comes  gently  upon  us. 

Of  another  order  is  Mrs.  Eunice  Tietjens.  of  whose 
verse  we  have  three  examples  of  distinct  merit.  One  of 
them.  "The  Great  Man,"  is  of  quotable  length : 

I  can  not  always  feel  his  greatness. 

Sometimes  he  walks  beside  me,  step  by  step. 

And  paces  slowly  in  the  ways — 

The  simple,  wingless  ways 

That  my  thoughts  tread.     He  gossips  with  me  then. 

And  finds  it  good : 

Xot  as  an  eagle  might,  his  great  wings  folded,  be  content 

To  walk  a  little,  knowing  it  his  choice. 

But  as  a  simple  man, 

My  friend. 

And  I  forget. 

Then  suddenly  a  call  floats  down 

From  the  clear  airy  spaces. 

The  great  keen,  lonely  heights  of  being. 

And  he  who  was  my  comrade  hears  the  call 

And  rises  from  my  side,  and  soars. 

Deep-chanting,  to  the  heights. 

Then  I  remember. 

And  my  upward  gaze  goes  with  him.  and  I  see 

Far  off  against  the  sky 

The  glint  of  golden  sunlight  on  his  wings. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  of  our  contemporary  poets  and 
versifiers  are  represented,  but  not  always  is  a  fair  pro- 
portion maintained.  For  example  that  insufferable 
bore,  Ezra  Pound,  has  no  less  than  twenty  of  his 
effusions  included.  He  will  be  remembered  as  ihe  mat- 
toid  biographer  of  the  vorticist  sculptor.  Gaudier- 
Brzeska,  who  attained  sanity  in  the  trenches  before  his 
untimely  death.  Can  one  by  any  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination denominate  as  poetry  the  following: 
THE    GARDEN". 

En  robe  de  parade.     Samain 
Like  a  skein  of  loose  silk  blown  againt  a  wall 
She   walks  by   the  railing  of  a   path   in   Kensington   Gardens, 
And  she  is  dying  piece-meal 

of  a  sort  of  emotional  anemia. 

And  round   about   there   is  a  rabble 

Of  the  filthy,  sturdy,   unkillable   infants  of  the   very  poor. 

They   shall    inherit   the   earth. 

In  her  is  the  end  of  breeding. 

Her  boredom  is  exquisite  and  excessive. 

She  would  like  some  one  to   speak  to   her. 
And   is  almost  afraid  tnat  I 

will    commit    that    indiscretion. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  all  too  little  of  the  work 
of  Rupert  Brooke.  John  Masefield,  and  Alice  Meynell, 
and  Charlotte  Becker  does  not  appear  at  all. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  selection  of  poems  for  the 
anthology  should  be  determined  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  personal  views  of  the  editors,  and  these  lean  toward 
the  bizarre  exponents  of  the  so-called  "new"  poetry  and 
dabblers  in  rcrs-Iibrc.  But  this  does  not  preclude  the 
quotation  of  numerous  examples  of  real  poetry,  free 
from  affectation  and  pseudo-classicism,  and  yet  ex- 
pressed in  accepted  metrical  forms.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  recognition  of  the  fine  work  of  our  own  poet, 
George  Sterling,  who  is  represented  by  four  examples, 
but  one  might  have  suggested  a  better  and  more  exten- 
sive selection,  in  view  of  his  prominent  place  among 
contemporary  poets. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of  the  selec- 
tions from  ninety  writers  of  verse  and  poetry  should 
appear  trivial  and  amateurish.  Of  some  of  them  might 
be  quoted  the  modest  invocation  which  Bert  Leston 
Taylor  wrote  to  his  "Line  o'  Verse  or  Two" :  "Re- 
member you're  not  poetry,  you're  verse!"  But  over 
against  these  banalities  and  over  against  the  pallid 
efforts  of  the  post-impressionists  of  verse  are  set  the 
lofty,  ringing  lines  of  Rupert  Brooke,  who  unwittingly 
wrote  for  himself  this  glorious  epitaph: 
If   I    should   die,   think   only   this   of  me: 

That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  England.     There  shall  be 

In  that  rich   earth   a   richer  dust   concealed : 
A    dust   whom    England   bore,    shaped,   made   aware, 

Gave.   once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's,   breathing  English   air. 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 
And    think,    this    heart,    all    evil    shed    away, 

A    pulse    in    the    eternal    mind,    no    less 
Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England  given : 

Her  sights  and  sounds ;   dreams  happy  as  her  day ; 
And   laughter,   learnt   of  friends ;   and  gentleness. 
In  hearts   at  peace,   under   an .  English   heaven. 

The  New  Poetry.  An  Anthology.  Edited  by  Har- 
riet Monroe  and  Alice  Corbin  Henderson.  Xew  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company:  $1.75. 


A  STUDENT  IN  ARMS. 


War  Sketches  by  a  British  Soldier. 


A  publishers'  note  tells  us  that  Mr.  Donald  Hankey 
was  killed  in  action  on  the  western  front  on  October 
26.  1916.  It  must  have  been  almost  immediately  after 
the  completion  of  his  book  of  war  sketches  published 
early  in  the  present  year.  There  are  just  twenty  of 
these  sketches  in  a  volume  of  less  than  three  hundred 
pages,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  compact 
presentation  of  incident,  humor,  pathos,  and  tragedy. 
Mr.  Hankey  was  much  more  than  a  very  brave  soldier. 
He  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  good  comrade.  He  had 
an  almost  religious  sense  of  duty  and  a  keen  insight 
into  the  moral  issues  of  the  war  and  the  deeper  strata 
of  human  nature  that  it  has  uncovered.  Speaking  of 
a  captain  who  had  earned  the  love  of  his  men  and  who 
was  killed  in  the  trenches,  he  says : 

But  he  lives.  Somehow  he  lives.  And  we  who  knew  him 
do  not  forget.  We  feel  his  eyes  on  us.  We  still  work  for 
that  wonderful  smile  of  his.  There  are  not  many  of  the  old 
lot  left  now ;  but  I  think  that  those  who  went  West  have 
seen  him.  When  they  got  to  the  other  side  I  think  they  were 
met.  Some  one  said:  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 
And  as  they  knelt  before  that  gracious  pierced  Figure,  I 
reckon  they  saw  nearby  the  captain's  smile.  Anyway,  in  that 
faith  let  me  die,  if  death  should  come  my  way :  and  so,  I 
think,   shall   I  die  content. 

There  is  a  little  essay  on  the  Cockney,  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  fear  danger  and  who  does  not  welcome 
hardship,  for  he  is  too  familiar  with  it.  He  shuts  the 
windows  of  his  tiny  bedroom  and  he  is  over-sensitive 
to  pain: 

Well,  he  surprised  us  all,  as  we  have  said,  and  has  given 
to  the  world  the  amazing  picture  of  a  soldier  who  is  infinitely 
brave  without  vindictiveness.  terrible  without  hate,  all-enduring 
and  yet  remaining  his  simple,  kindly,  jaunty  self.  For  the 
Cockney  warrior  does  not  hate  the  Hun.  Often  and  often 
you  will  hear  him  tell  his  mate  that  "the  Boches  is  just  like 
us,  they  wants  to  get  *ome  as  much  as  we  do  ;  but  they  can't 
'elp  theirselves."  At  times  he  has  regretful  suspicions  of 
the  humanity  of  the  Prussians  and  Bavarians ;  but  they  are 
not  long-lived,  and  even  while  they  endure  he  consoles  him- 
self with  the  proved  good-fellowship  of  the  Saxon.  Did  not 
such  and  such  a  regiment  walk  out  of  their  trenches  and  talk 
to  them  as  man  to  man  ?  The  Cockney  reckons  that  when 
peace  is  declared  both  sides  will  run  out  of  their  trenches 
and  shake  hands,  and  be  the  best  of  pals.  "They  can't  'elp 
theirselves."  This  is  the  burden  of  the  Cockney's  philosophy 
of  war — a  phrase  that  seems  like  the  echo  of  a  statelier  word 
of  charitv,  "Father,  forgive  them,  thev  know  not  what  thev 
do." 

Occasional  visits  to  the  French  villages  were  pleas- 
ant, especially  if  one  could  speak  a  little  of  the  lan- 
guage: 

Of  course  there  were  no  young  or  even  middle-aged  men 
in  the  village.  They  were  all — well,  making  a  tour  in  Bel- 
gium and  Eastern  France.  That  evidently  made  a  difference. 
Imagine  an  English  village  visited  by  a  number  of  young 
Frenchmen.  If  there  were  no  young  Englishmen  about,  but 
only  women  and  old  men,  no  doubt  they  would  be  received 
with  open  arms.  The  young  women  would  mildly  flirt  with 
them,  the  older  women  would  mother  them,  and  the  old  men 
would  be  quite  paternal.  But  imagine  the  effect  if  the  Eng- 
lish youths  suddenly  returned.  Then  there  would  be  jealous 
lovers,  jealous  sons,  jealous  husbands.  The  women  would 
have  to  curb  their  hospitable  inclinations.  The  youths  of  the 
two  nations  would  look  down  their  noses  at  each  other,  and 
find  each  other  "gesticulating  monkeys"  or  "mannerless  boors." 
Each  would  try  to  feel  the  better  race,  and  would  turn  to  the 
women   as  judges   of  their  quarrel.     No,   perhaps  it  was  just 

as  well  that  at there  were  no  young  Frenchmen.     As  it 

was  we  were  regularly  feted,  and  being  on  our  best  behavior 
felt  that  we  were  a  success.  What  could  be  more  pleasant 
or  gratifying? 

These  sketches  ought  to  be  read  as  a  distinctive 
piece  of  war  literature.  Of  their  kind  they  are  the  best 
that  the  war  has  produced. 

A  Student  in-  Arms.  Bv  Donald  Hankey.  Xew 
York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


The  Galapagos  Islands,  which  the  United  States  may 
soon  acquire,  have  had  their  romances.  In  the  days 
of  Spanish  ascendancy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  they 
were  the  resort  of  buccaneers  and  freebooters.  The 
wildness  of  the  scenery  has  appealed  to  the  adventurous 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  remarkable  rock  formations 
have  to  geologists,  but  inaccessibility  has  deterred 
many  from  venturing  upon  a  visit  to  the  islands.  The 
Ecuadoran  government  has  made  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  establish  colonies  upon  them,  but  all  have 
failed,  and  it  is  only  at  long  intervals  that  they  are  now 
visited  by  vessels  from  the  mainland.  Ecuador,  in  fact, 
has  little  use  for  or  interest  in  the  islands,  and  doubt- 
less would  be  glad  to  sell  them  for  a  price  which  would 
compensate  for  any  sacrifice  of  pride  attendant  upon 
loss  of  territorv. 


When  the  question  of  what  should  be  the  national 
language  of  the  Filipino  people — English.  Spanish,  or 
native — was  propounded  in  a  Spanish  class  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  recently  a  heated  and  pro- 
longed debate  followed.  English  triumphed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  as  the  language  most  practicable  for 
the  Islands  to  adopt  as  the  official  and  national  lan- 
guage. 

m»^ 

The  motion-picture  film  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  more  than.  1,000,000\  000  feet. 
Custom-house  statistics  show  that  50.000  miles  of  films 
were  exported  and  imported  last  year,  or  enough  to 
reach  twice  around  the  earth. 


In  the  year  1600  there  were  about  6,000.000  persons 
who  spoke  English,  a  much  smaller  number  than  spoke 
French.  German.  Italian,  or  Spanish.  Today,  on  the 
other  hand.  English-speaking  people  number  about  120,- 
000.000,  or  about  double  the  aggregate  of  those  who 
speak  French.  Italian,  or  Spanish:  and  half  as  many 
again  as  speak  German  or  Russian. 


At  Beauvais  Cathedral  there  is  a  clock  which  is  com- 
posed of  92,000  separate  pieces,  having  fifty-two  dial- 
plates.  This  clock  gives  the  time  in  the  big  capitals  of  the 
I  world,  as  well  as  the  local  hour,  the  day  of  the  week 
i  and  month,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  phases 
j  of  the  moon  and  tides,  as  well  as  considerable  other 
'  information. 


April  21,  1917. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
IS  ABOUT  TO  AUTHORIZE  NEW 

GOVERNMENT  3%      BONDS 

FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

And  for  the  extension  of  credit  to  the 

ENTENTE  ALLIES 

We  shall  receive  subscriptions  without  charge. 
Additional  particulars  furnished  upon  request. 

ESTABLISHED  1858 
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410  Montgomery  St. 


Sao  Francisco 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Advices  from  Washington  say  that  plans  for 
a  Xorthwest  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco,  with  three  offices  at 
Spokane,  Seattle,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  are 
under  consideration  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  A  definite  proposal  probably  will  be 
made  to  the  board  within  the  next  ten  days. 
Establishment  of  the  three  branches  would  be 
followed  in  a  few  months,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  fourth  branch  of  the 
San  Francisco  bank  at  Los  Angeles.  The  en- 
tire programme,  it  is  said,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  San  Francisco  bank,  but  would  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  board. 


chase  of  the  $15,000,000  by  April  1st,  or  so  ! 
much  thereof  as  might  be  offered  for  sale 
on  or  before  March  21st.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  were  requested  to  offer  member 
banks  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the 
sale  of  these  $15,000,000  of  honds  during  the 
first   quarter. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  outlined  in  this  letter, 
the  receipt  of  applications  from  member  banks 
for  the  sale  of  bonds  was  closed  on  March 
2 1  st  and  the  Treasury  Department  at  that 
time  notified  the  board  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  allotments  received.  This  ag- 
gregate was  $10,877,500.  The  board  then,  as 
previously  announced,  proceeded  to  the  allot- 
ment of  the  offerings  upon  the  basis  of  the 
relative  capitalization  of  the  several  reserve 
banks. 

Each  bank  was  requested  to  state  the 
total  amount  of  its  open  market  purchases  of 
bonds,  which  turned  out  to  be  as  follows : 
Boston  none,  New  York  $80,000,  Philadelphia 
none,  Cleveland  $26,400,  Richmond  $48,250, 
Atlanta  $645,000,  Chicago  none,  St.  Louis 
none,  Minneapolis  $70,700,  Kansas  City  $475,- 
000,  Dallas  none,  San  Francisco  $1,795,000. 
Total,  $2,665,350.      

There  are  three  questions  to  be  settled  be- 
fore the  market  may  do  anything.  Whether 
the  government  loan  money  will  remain  in  the 
banks  or  be  kept  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
until  such  time  as  used,  what  the  tax  on  extra 
profits  will  be,  and  whether  the  commerce  com- 
mission will  deal  justly  with  the  rails. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  the  regular  quarterly  al- 
lotment of  bonds  for  conversion  and  purchase 
has  been  made  as  of  April  1st,  and  in  conse- 
quence $10,877,500  of  2  per  cent,  bonds  have 
been   allotted   to    Federal    Reserve    Banks    for 
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purchase  by  them  under  the  terms  of  the  law. 
Only  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco,  did  it  appear 
that  the  bank  had  purchased  up  to,  or  in  ex- 
cess of,  its  proportion  of  $25,000,000 — the 
theoretical  aggregate  for  the  year;  and  only 
in  that  case,  therefore,  was  it  necessary  to 
relieve  the  reserve  bank  of  the  obligation  to 
purchase  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  bond  offer- 
ings of  member  banks.  The  total  offerings, 
as  above  stated,  were  consequently  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  eleven  banks,  each  in- 
stitution being  assigned  its  pro  rata  on  that 
footing,  the  result  being  a  distribution  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

On  January  8th  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
sent  out  to  member  banks  a  letter  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  would  not  require 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  purchase  during 
the  current  year  more  than  $15,000,000  of 
United  States  bonds  offered  for  sale  by  mem- 
ber banks  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  under  provisions  of  Section  18  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  board  required  the 
Federal   Reserve    Banks   to   complete   the   pur- 
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The  earnings  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration this  year  will  depend  on  what  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  enacted,  E.  H.  Gary,  chair- 
man of  the  corporation,  declared  at  the  annual 
stockholders'  meeting  recently.  Under  present 
tax  laws  the  corporation  must  pay  approxi- 
mately $43,000,000  additional  taxes  this  year, 
he  said. 

"That  other  laws  will  be  passed,  no  one  at 
the  present  time  can  doubt,"  said  Judge  Gary. 
"The  burden  which  will  be  imposed  by  the 
government  upon  corporations  and  upon  indi- 
viduals, no  doubt,  will  be  very  large.  I  am 
sure  no  loya!  citizen  can  object,  provided 
there  is  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
the  burden." 

Gary  said  the  corporation's  mills  had  been 
running  to  full  capacity  during  the  last  year, 
and  that  enough  unfilled  orders  were  now  on 
the  books  to  keep  the  mills  busy  for  another 
year.  

The  estimated  lumber  cut  in  California  for 
1916  was  1,420,000,000  feet  b.  m„  according  to 
a  report  given  out  by  the  forest  service.  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  largest  cut  for  any  one 
year  in  the  history  of  the  state  and  is  290,- 
000,000  feet  more  than  the  estimated  cut  in 
1915.  

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce has  just  announced  the  appointment  of 
four  special  trade  commissioners  for  the  im- 
portant work  of  estimating  the  amounts  of 
American  lumber  that  will  be  needed  in  Eu- 
rope for  reconstruction  purposes.  These  com- 
missioners are :  John  R.  Walker,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Nelson  C.  Brown,  of  Syracuse, 
Xew  York :  Roger  E.  Simmons,  of  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  and  A.  H.  Oxholm,  of  San 
Francisco.  The  investigation  is  to  be 
financed  jointly  by  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  as- 
sociation paying  the  expenses  of  three  of  the 
commissioners.  The  appointees  are  now  pre- 
paring to  visit  every  lumber-producing  centre 
in  the  United  States,  the  object  being  to  get 
in  touch  with  all  lumber  concerns  that  are 
interested  in  foreign  trade.  They  will  study 
at  first  hand  the  districts  in  Europe  that  will 
be  in  greatest  need  of  lumber  after  peace  is 
restored,  ascertain  the  kind  of  lumber  that 
will  be  demanded,  and  they  will  estimate  the 
nature  of  the  competition  that  will  be  encoun- 
tered. It  is  thought  that  the  investigation 
will  require  two  years. 


any  assurance  was  in  fact  needed,  for  if  noth- 
ing else  patriotism  would  carry  such  an  issue 
through.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  know  in  ad- 
vance that  investment  demand  for  such  issues 
is  so  keen  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  draw 
on  sentiment. 

Total  subscriptions  for  the  Xew  York  State 
bonds  amounted  to  $95,518,000;  that  is.  the 
offering  was  almost  four  times  oversubscribed. 
Had  there  been  no  international  crises,  which 
has  now  developed  into  war,  it  is  easy  guess- 
ing that  there  would  have  been  a  far  greater 
volume  of  bids  and  consequently  a  greater 
total  of  amount  bid  for  than  was  actually  the 
case.  

Richard  E.  Mulcahy.  resident  partner  of 
E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co..  outlined  his  views  on  the 
United  States  war  loan  as  follows :  "The 
public  generally  is  still  dreaming  about  the 
large  figures  representing  this  government's 
loan.  There  is  nothing  very  depressing  to 
anticipate  when  it  is  considered  this  large 
amount  simply  represents  about  two-thirds  of 
this  country's  excess  profits  for  its  supplies 
and  food  product  for  one  year  over  normal 
prices.  The  American  producer  is  merely 
loaning  a  part  of  his  excess  profits.  The 
money  will  all  be  returned  to  the  producer 
again  for  supplies  and  foodstuffs ;  none  of 
this  money  will  go  out  of  this  country-  This 
great  sum,  put  into  circulation,  will  benefit  in 
a  monetary  way  every  section  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  coasts,  and  will  render 
a  safeguard  around  these  United  States  that 
will  bear  rich  fruit  when  peace  is  again  es- 
tablished,   which    it    is    hoped    will    be    very 


Xew  York  Central  has  asked  authority  to 
issue  $10,000,000  4^  per  cent,  refunding  and 
improvement  mortgage   bonds. 


The  Wailuku  Sugar  report  for  1916  shows 
the  company  produced  15,093.81  tons  of  sugar, 
paid  dividends  of  23  per  cent,  on  its  capital 
stock,  and  carried  to  surplus  the  very  sub- 
stantial sum  of  $480,969.  Unreasonable  rains, 
a  big  Kona  storm,  and  low  sucrose  content  in 
the  cane  combined  to  reduce  the  yield  below 
the  expectations  of  the  management.  The 
total  acreage  from  which  the  1917  crop  will 
be  harvested  amounts  to  2474.31,  as  against 
2449J4  acres  in  1916.  The  1918  crop  is  being 
grown  on  2448.92  acres,  but  the  manager  re- 
ports that  the  effect  of  the  big  storm  will 
extend  to  this  crop. 


The  Chicago  Herald  says:  "Speculation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  high  prices 
for  grain,  provisions,  and  all  food  commodi- 
ties. During  the  last  two  years  the  United 
States  and  other  exporting  countries  have 
had  a  big  surplus.  This  has  been  absorbed 
with  the  exceptions  of  wheat  in  Australia 
and  India,  and  the  world  is  facing  the  great- 
est deficit  of  supply  of  food  and  feedstuffs 
it  has  ever  been  confronted  with.  It  is  a 
supply  and  demand  situation  that  is  making 
the  high  prices.  Strenuous  effort  to  raise 
large  crops  everywhere  can  not  prevent  a 
high  level  of  values  until  the  deficit  is  re- 
lieved and  a  surplus  created.  The  high  cost 
of   raising  crops   must   not   be   overlooked." 
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year,  total  S676.589.  The  company  closed  the 
year  with  a  balance  of  $225,220,  after  meet- 
ing dividends,  labor  bonus,  and  bond-sinking 
requirements.  Dividends  paid  (the  first  re- 
ceived by  the  stockholders)  for  the  year  were 
$242,751.40.  approximately  $1  per  share  on 
the   250,0uo   shares. 


American  Locomotive's  new  orders  for  lo- 
comotives since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
have  run  considerably  ahead  of  the  output. 
Business  of  all  kinds  on  the  books  at  present 
is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
January,  when  $75,746,377  booked  orders  were 
reported.  This  means  that  new  motive- 
power  contracts  have  been  sufficient,  not  alone 
to  offset  locomotive  output,  but  to  make  up 
for  shells  shipped  or  canceled.  During  the 
last  week  American  Locomotive  closed  orders 
for  fifty  engines  for  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment railways.  Like  many  other  manufac- 
turing concerns,  however,  American  Locomo- 
tive is  handicapped  by  the  labor  shortage, 
especially  in  regard  to  skilled  men,  so  that 
labor,  as  well  as  other  costs,  have  mounted 
within   the  year. 

G.  K.  Weeks,  president  of  the  National  City- 
Company  of  California,  writing  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  regarding  the  finan- 
cial and  economical  phases  of  the  war  situa- 
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The  reorganized  Pere  Marquette  has  elected 
new  officers  with  E.  N.  Brown,  formerly  presi- 
dent  of   the    Mexican    Xational,    as   president. 


The  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Ex- 
change voted  unanimously  to  dispense  with 
the  usual  commission  charge  in  handling  the 
new  government  loan.  Buyers  may  ask  for  any 
amount  of  the  bonds  and  the  price  they  pay 
will  be  net.  All  private  firms  are  taking  the 
same  action.  The  Xew  York  brokerage  firm 
of  J.  M.  Byrne  &  Co.,  of  which  Howard 
Throckmorton  and  Martin  Judge  are  the  local 
partners,  publisfled  an  adveriisement  that  they 
would  make  no  charge  for  handling  the 
United  States  war  loan. 

Investment  houses  throughout  the  country 
have  been  holding  themselves  in  readiness  to 
aid  to  the  utmost  of  their  facilities  the  flota- 
tion of  the  new  issue. 

In  the  success  of  the  $25,000,000  4  per  cent. 
fifty-year  Xew  York  State  bond  sale  bankers 
see  assurance  of  rapid  success  of  the  ex- 
pected   government    bond    offering.      Not    that 


The  report  of  the  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration for  the  period  from  organization  to 
February  28,  1916.  presented  at  the  first  an- 
nual meeting,  constitutes  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment of  prosperity.  Approximately  three  and 
three-quarter  millions  were  the  profits  of  the 
component  companies  from  the  close  of  their 
respective  fiscal  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
merger  up  to  February  28,  1917.  It  is  esti- 
mated from  the  report  that  the  earnings  for 
the  common  stock,  after  preferred  dividends, 
amounted  to  approximately  $11  a  share.  Cal- 
culating from  the  number  of  shares  outstand- 
ing, these  earnings  are  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 28  per  cent,  on  the  present  mar- 
ket value  of  the  stock. 


The  Sloss  Securities  Company  has  been  per- 
mitted by  Commissioner  of  Corporations  H. 
L.  Carnahan  to  issue  to  its  creditors  and  to 
purchasers  Series  A,  B,  and  C  collateral 
notes  of  the  face  value  of  $2,521,922.92.  The 
action  of  the  commissioner  is  in  line  with  the 
plans  of  the  creditors'  committee,  the  Sloss 
Securities  Company  having  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  the 
indebtedness  and  obligations  due  to  the 
creditors  of  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.,  Sloss  Broth- 
ers, X'orthern  Electric  Railway  Company, 
Xorthern  California  Securities  Company,  Yal- 
lejo  and  Xorthern  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
Valley  Syndicate.  The  present  issue  is  for 
the  purpose  of  refunding  indebtedness  due 
creditors  and  is  part  of  an  issue  of  $3,250,000 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  collateral 
of  the  present  estimated  value  of  $3,372,- 
330.57.  

The  report  of  the  Olaa  Sugar  Company, 
Limited,  for  1916  show  a  profit  on  the  year's 
crop  of  $538,446.  Other  receipts,  together 
with   balance   carried   over    from   the  previous 


tion  in  the  United  States,  says:  "In  the 
first  place.  I  believe  that  personal  economy 
is  a  public  duty  :  saving  on  the  part  of  every* 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  war 
financing.  From  the  best  data  available,  I 
believe  that  wasteful  expenditures  by  the 
American  people  amount  to  at  least  $5,000.- 
000,000  annually — a  sum  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  entire  long-term  war  loan  proposed — with- 
out encroaching  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar  on 
capital  normally  used  for  other   financing." 


California  oil-field  statistics  for  March  as 
compiled  for  the  forthcoming  April  number  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Bulletin,  show  the  general 
situation  to  have  been  about  the  same  last 
month  as  in  February.  The  April  number 
oi  the  Bulletin  will  say ;  "Production  and 
shipment  figures  for  March  yield  nothing  of 
moment,  the  daily  production  of  263,513  bar- 
rels being  substantially  the  same  as  for  Feb- 
ruary. Daily  shipments  were  291,072  barrels, 
or  8311  barrels  less  per  day  than  in  February. 
Stocks  show  a  total  decline  for  the  month  of 
S54.333  barrels.  Sixty-one  wells  were  com- 
pleted during  the  month,  with  an  initial  daily 
production  of  7730  barrels."  Total  stocks  of 
crude  oil  at  the  end  of  last  month  were  41,- 
173,861  barrets,  as  compared  with  42.028.194 
barrels  on  February'  28th.  Shipments  from 
the  fields  in  March  were  9.023,223  barrels, 
compared  with  an  outgo  of  8,382.732  barrels 
for  the  previous  month. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Man  in  Court. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion that  it  should  have  been  unable  to  devise 
any  system  for  the  administration  of  justice 
that  can  be  regarded  by  the  average  man  with- 
out terror  and  distrust.  An  ordinary  citizen, 
says  the  author,  who,  as  justice  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court  of  New  York  City,  is  well  quali- 
fied to  speak,  has  a  horror  of  the  entangle- 
ment of  the  law.  A  hard-headed  man  of  busi- 
ness says  he  would  rather  pay  a  claim  of 
$250,  although  he  had  never  seen  the  claim- 
ant and  the  suit  was  utterly  unfounded,  than 
go  to  court.  The  typical  feeling  is  that  of 
the  stockholder  who  said :  "Only  blackmail- 
ing suits  go  to  court,  for  if  sensible  men  have 
a  dispute  they  know  it  is  easier  and  cheaper 
to    settle   it   outside." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  such  abuses  are 
not  defended  by  the  learned  author.  The  judge 
himself  is  helpless,  not  only  against  antiquated 
and  obstructive  forms  of  practice,  but  against 
the  activity  of  legislatures  that  pour  out  an 
unending  stream  of  new  enactments.  He  is  as 
much  a  victim  of  a  vicious  system  as  the  un- 
fortunate litigants  whom  it  mocks  and  de- 
stroys. 

The  book  is  decidedly  amusing,  albeit  some- 
what tragic.  It  is  intended  to  explain  court 
procedure  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  average 
man,  and  it  is  done  with  a  certain  humorous 
colloquialism  that  makes  the  best  of  reading. 
We  are  told 'something  of  the  mystery  of  the 
jury,  the  arts  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  inno- 
cences and  perplexities  of  the  witness.  We 
are  afforded  a  glimpse  of  the  night  court  and 
the  civil  court.  The  whole  mechanism  is  ex- 
plained to  us  easily,  untechnically,  and  caus- 
tically. On  the  whole  it  is  an  ugly  picture. 
\\  e  may  doubt  if  civilization  has  an  uglier 
one. 

The  Mas  in  Court.  Ev  Frederic  Dc  Witt 
Wells.      New  York:    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;    $1.50. 


Religion  for  Today. 
Writers  who  attempt  to  forecast  the  future 
religion  of  humanity  have  usually  succeeded  in 
doing  no  more  than  outline  their  own,  and  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  Mr.  Holmes  has 
not  succumbed  to  this  same  temptation.  For 
example,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  religion 
of  the  future  will  be  one  of  science  and  not 
of  superstition  we  should  like"  him  to  define 
his  terms,  and  delimit  for  us  not  only  the 
frontiers,  but  also  the  means  of  knowledge. 
The  whole  tendency  of  psychic  research,  for 
example,  is  to  show  us  that  the  domain  of  the 
hitherto  unknowable  may  be  annexed  to  that 
of  the  knowable,  and  that  certain  peculiarly 
developed  organisms  may  have  powers  of  di- 
rect knowledge  beyond  the  reach  of  others. 
The  essence  of  religion  is  a  human  discon- 
tent   with    the    intellect    as    a    final    means    of 
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knowledge,  and  a  conviction  that  there  are  I 
higher  states  of  consciousness,  attainable  by 
the  few,  where  faith  becomes  knowledge.  To 
believe  in  the  possibilities  of  such  attainment 
to  accept  its  results,  would  presumably  be 
superstition.  Now  the  religion  of  the  future 
is  quite  as  likely  to  be  based  on  a  super- 
intellectualism  as  upon  what  we  may  call  the 
glorified  materialism  of  the  author.  In  other 
words  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward 
'•superstition1'  that  is  quite  as  strong,  or  even 
stronger,  than  the  tendency  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

Similarly  faulty  seems  to  be  the  author's 
protest  against  the  asserted  failure  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  says  Christianity  is  the  "one 
stupendous  success  of  all  the  ages,"  but  surely 
if  it  has  failed  to  put  virtue  into  the  human 
heart,  as  witness  the  continuance  of  war.  it  \ 
can  not  be  accounted  a  success.  Christianity 
has  no  raisott  d'etre  outside  of  human  lives. 
It  can  not  be  judged  except  by  its  influence 
on  the  behavior  of  the  world. 

But  for  the  bulk  of  the  author's  survey 
there  can  be  nothing  but  warm  commendation. 
It  is  vibrant  with  an  earnest  sincerity,  a  cer- 
tain passionate  hopefulness  for  the  future  that 
is  energizing   and   stimulating. 

Religion  for  Today.  By  Tobn  Haynes  Holmes. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;   $1.50. 


Susan  Lenox. 

It  is  hardly  less  than  lamentable  that  such 
a  writer  as  David  Graham  Phillips  should 
leave  behind  him  so  monumental  a  novel  as 
this,  and  one  so  devoid  of  truth  and  artistry. 
Mr.  Phillips  undoubtedly  intended  that  "Susan 
Lenox"  should  be  a  deep  and  analytical  study 
of  a  large  section  of  American  life.  Actually 
it  is  a  parody  as  ugly  as  it  is  false.  Susan 
Lenox  never  lived,  nor  any  one  like  her,  nor 
is  there  any  stratum  of  society  so  noisome 
and  so  able  to  keep  its  octopus  hold  upon 
such   a  victim. 

Susan  Lenox  is  an  illegitimate  child  who  is 
cared  for  by  her  aunt,  who  presently  becomes 
jealous  of  her  beauty  and  throws  her  off. 
Susan  finds  herself  in  Cincinnati  and  then  in 
New  York  without  money  or  friends,  and  so 
she  descends  steadily  into  the  under  world 
and  embarks  on  a  life  of  debauchery  that  is 
described  with  a  realism  as  unnecessary  as  it 
is  disgusting.  No  detail  is  too  vile  to  earn 
a  gloss,  nothing  too  offensive  for  elaborate 
description.  Susan  makes  spasmodic  efforts 
to  earn  an  honest  living,  but  the  squalor  of 
the  slums  seems  to  her  a  lesser  evil  than  the 
more  comfortable  ways  of  vice,  and  she  always 
drifts  back  to  the  street  and  the  cadet. 
Eventually,  and  by  one  of  those  tricks  of  for- 
tune that  are  at  the  command  of  the  novelist, 
Susan  becomes  a  famous  actress,  and  so, 
having  witnessed  her  "fall,"  we  are  invited 
also  to  observe  her  "rise." 

There  are  about  a  thousand  pages  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  deadly  and  vicious  pages,  almost 
without  a  touch  of  art  or  imagination,  as 
dreary  as  the  report  of  a  vice  commission, 
as  repulsive  as  an  open  sewer.  The  story  is  a 
false  one  because  a  woman  of  Susan's  char- 
acter could  not  sink  so  low.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  order  to  please  that  half- 
crazed  feminism  which  would  look  upon  all 
women  as  slaves,  cast  under  the  pitiless  Jug- 
gernaut wheels  of  men's  brutalities  and  pas- 
sions. 

Susan  Lenox:  Her  Fall  and  Rise.  By  David 
Graham  Phillips.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


but  Clare  and  Alwynne  know  it  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  overwork  and  lack  of  sympathy.     The 
fault  is  indubitably  Clare's,  but  she  is  clever  | 
enough   to  lay  the  blame  on  Alwynne  and  to  , 
persuade  her  to  accept  it  and  so  to  lie  under 
a    cloud    of    self-reproach    and    remorse.      Al- 
wynne is  eventually  rescued  by  Roger  Lums- 
den,    who    pits    his    influence    against    that    of  i 
Clare   and   eventually   wins,    as   masculine   in- 
fluence is  sure  to  do,  and  so  poor  Alwynne  is 
lifted  out  of  the  shadow. 

The  story  is  told  with  exceptional  skill,  since  < 
Clare  is  able  to  work  her  magic  not  only  upon 
Alwynne  and  Louise,  but  also  upon  the  reader,  \ 
whose  allegiance  will  oscillate  for  a  time  be- 
tween her  and  Roger.  But  Roger  wins,  and  i 
then  we  find  ourselves  hating  Clare  and  won-  i 
dering  how  we  could  be  so  blind. 

The  Regiment  of  Women.     By  Clemence  Dane. 
New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    SI. 50. 
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Sociology. 
Professor  Frank  W.  Blackmar  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  work  so  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  teachers  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
general  reader.  The  science  of  sociology  now 
impinges  so  closely  upon  the  daily  life  of  the 
citizen  that  some  elementary  knowledge  of 
its  developments  is  essential  even  to  the  wise 
casting  of  a  vote.  And  there  is  no  better  book 
of  its  kind,  or  for  such  a  purpose,  than  the 
one  now  before  us.  It  is  neither  argumenta- 
tive, speculative,  nor  radical,  contenting  itself 
with  an  indication  of  the  field  and  a  sketch 
of  the  forces  that  play  their  part  in  social 
development.  The  task  of  the  teacher  is 
aided  by  the  questions  appended  to  each 
chapter. 

Outlines  of  Sociology.  By  Frank  W.  Biack- 
mar,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $2. 


The  Regiment  of  'Women. 
Friendships  between  women  are  always  in- 
teresting     because      they      so      rarely      exist. 
Heroine  worship  is  not  uncommon,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  friendship. 

Clare  is  the  heroine  of  this  rather  remark- 
able story,  and  because  Clare  is  a  school- 
mistress she  evokes  a  sort  of  adoration  not 
only  from  her  pupils,  but  from  the  junior 
teachers.  She  does  unexpected  things  at  un- 
expected times,  and  so  is  surrounded  by  a 
]  sort  of  glamour  due  as  much  to  mystery  as  to 
cleverness.  Her  special  victim  among  the 
teachers  is  Alwynne,  a  big,  generous,  whole- 
some girl,  and  among  the  pupils  Clare  throws 
!  her  spell  over  Louise. 

Then    comes   the   tragedy.      Louise   commits 
I  suicide  in  such  a  way  as  to  point  to  accident, 


Patriots  in  the  Making. 

Mr.  Jonathan  F.  Scott  has  prepared  this 
volume  in  order  to  indicate  what  America  can 
learn  from  France  and  Germany  in  the  way 
of  creating  an  intelligent  and  enlightened 
patriotism.  Into  his  survey  of  French  and 
German  procedure  there  is  no  need  to  enter, 
since  common  sense  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
better  guide  than  either.  The  American  boy, 
he  says,  should  be  taught  to  be  courageous. 
He  must  be  trained  in  the  cultivation  of  na- 
tional ideals,  and  he  should  be  taught  the 
history  of  his  own  country  instead  of  the 
garbled  and  falsified  records  that  are  now 
given  to  him.  He  should  also  learn  the  his- 
tory' of  other  countries,  which  would  save  him 
from  the  Bryanesque  folly  of  "embattled 
farmers"  rushing  to  war  to  repel  invasion  and 
also  from  the  delusion  that  an  unprepared 
America  can  "lick  the  world."  The  author 
has  given  us  much  useful  and  suggestive  in- 
formation about  France  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  recommendations  that  are  based  on  a  sound 
sagacity. 

Patriots  in  the  Making.  By  Jonathan  F. 
Scott.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 
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The  Church  and  the  Hour. 

These  essays  by  Vida  D.  Scudder  are  in- 
tended to  be  a  sort  of  bridge  of  conciliation 
between  the  churches  and  socialism.  The  au- 
thor maintains  that  humanitarian  Christianity 
ought  to  sustain  a  vital  faith  in  Christian 
doctrines,  and  that  personal  religion  ought  to 
share  in  the  task  of  social  reconstruction. 
The  essays  commend  themselves  by  their  vigor 
as  well  as  by  their  obvious  sincerity,  but  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  Christian  doctrines  can  be 
"sustained"  by  those  who  are  frankly  unable 
to  believe  in  them,  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
argued  that  the  best  way  in  which  a  Chris- 
tian, as  such,  can  aid  in  the  task  of  social  re- 
construction is  by  the  careful  ordering  of  his 
own  personal  life.  An  enemy  of  the  churches 
could  wish  for  them  no  worse  thing  than  that 
they  should  adopt  a  programme  of  social  or 
political  reform. 

The  Church  and  the  Hour.  By  Vida  D. 
Scudder.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Christian  Certainties  of  Belief,"  by  Julian 
K.  Smyth  (New  York :  The  New-Church 
Press),  is  a  plea  for  an  acceptance  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  Swedenborgianism.  It  is  written  with 
great  earnestness. 

"Natural  Painless  Child-Birth  and  the  De- 
termination of  Sex,"  by  Filip  Sylvan,  M.  D. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  75  cents),  contains  a 
course  of  physical  exercises  recommended  to 
the  prospective  mother  and  also  a  theory  of 
sex  determination.  The  latter  should  be  ac- 
cepted cum  grano  salts. 

"Social  Environment,"  by  George  R.  Davies, 
Ph.  D.,  appearing  in  the  National  Social 
Science  Series  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  50 
cents),  is  a  keen  sociological  analysis  in- 
tended to  show7  that  idealism  is  actually  the 
motive  power  behind  the  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion and  that  social  progress  can  not  be  ex- 
plained on  the  laissez  faire  doctrine.  It  is  a 
worthy  work,  worthily  done. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  scientific  reference  book  under  the 
title  of  "Laws  of  Physical  Science,"  by  Ed- 
win F.  Northrup,  Ph.  D.  It  contains  a  list  of 
the  general  propositions  or  laws  of  science, 
and  it  is  conveniently  divided  into  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics  and  Capillarity, 
Sound,  Heat  and  Physical  Chemistry.  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  and  Light.  There  is 
a  bibliography  and  index. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  whose  new  play, 
"The  Rib  of  Man,"  has  just  been  published  in 
book  form  by  the  Harpers,  has  just  taken  the 
second  step  in  becoming  an  American  citizen. 
He  took  the  first  step  soon  after  "The  Servant 
in  the  House"  appeared. 

What  may  happen  in  this  country  now  that 
war  against  Germany  is  declared  ?  May  we 
expect  a  well-organized  attack  from  within, 
by    enemies    who    lurk    in    ambush  ?      If    any 
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one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  possibilities,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  records  of  Ger- 
man Secret  Service  achievements.  Writings 
on  the  subject  are  meager,  for  in  this  respect 
the  Teutons  do  not  court  publicity.  But  Hamil 
Grant  has  a  good  account  in  "Spies  and  Se- 
cret Service"   (Stokes). 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  latest  novel,  "The 
World  for  Sale,"  was  published  shortly  before 
he  came  to  this  country  on  a  visit,  has  left 
California  and  gone  to  Castle  Hot  Springs, 
Arizona,  for  a  stay  of  some  weeks. 

Mark  Twain's  contempt  for  the  rabble  of 
our  state  and  national  legislatures  was  last- 
ing. In  1868,  after  he  had  gone  East  and 
become  a  Washington  press  correspondent, 
he  was  extremely  dejected  in  the  national 
capital  over  the  "pitiful  intellects  governing 
the  country."  "This  is  a  place  to  get  a  poor 
opinion  of  everybody  in,"  he  wrote  of  Con- 
gress. Thirty-  years  later  he  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  the  remark  that 
"it  could  probably  be  shown  by  facts  and 
figures  that  there  is  no  distinctly  native 
American  criminal  class  except  Congress." 
And  in  1907,  in  "Christian  Science,"  he  lists 
Congress  and  the  American  voter  as  "among 
the   moral  failures  of  the   Christian  religion.' 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Balkan  Freebooter. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  Serbian  outlaw, 
Petko  Moritch,  as  related  by  him  to  the  au- 
thor. He  was  born  in  1868  and  became  an 
outlaw  in  1889  and  the  adventures  that  are 
here  recorded  occurred  therefore  before  the 
war.  The  story  has  a  distinct  value  not  only 
as  a  picture  of  the  Balkans  before  the  war, 
but  also  as  throwing  a  curious  light  on  that 
combination  of  brigandage  and  patriotism  that 
existed  only  in  southeastern  Europe.  Petko 
stole  freely,  but  he  tried  to  steal  only  from 
the  rich,  but  he  was  eventually  caught  and 
sent  to  jail.  Then  he  became  a  comitaj,  and 
belonged  to  that  organization  whose  main  mo- 
tive was  a  hatred  of  the  Turk  and  to  whom 
murder  and  pillage  were  incidents  in  the 
day's  work.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Gordon 
has  done  well  to  put  his  narrative  into  the 
form  of  a  novel.  Fact  and  fiction  do  not  al- 
ways run  smoothly  together,  but  we  are  none 
the  less  grateful  for  a  picture  of  Balkan  life 
that  has  many  unique  features. 

A  Balkan    Freebooter.     Ey  Jan   Gordon.     New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton   &  Co.;   $3. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Triflers.       By     Frederick    Orin     Bartlett. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Light  Opera  at  Home.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &   Co. 

Containing  the  complete  stories  and  most  popu- 
lar songs  of  the  light  operas. 

Cleek's  Government  Cases.  By  Thomas  W. 
Hanshew.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ; 
$1.35. 

A  novel. 

Pippin.  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  New  York: 
D.    Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.40. 

A  novel. 

The  Relief  of  Pain  by  Mental  Suggestion. 
By  Loring  W.  Batten,  A.  B„  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1.25  net 

A  study  of  the  moral  and  religious  forces  in 
healing. 

Flying   for  France.      By  James   R.    McConncll. 
New  York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   $1. 
With  the  American   Escadrille  at  Verdun. 


Boston:  Hough 


Testing  Juvenile  Mentality.  By  Robert  J. 
Melville.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

Based  on  the  Binet-Simon   Scale. 

What  Is  Psychoanalysis?  By  Isador  H. 
Coriat,  M.  D.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.; 
75   cents  net. 

A  popular  answer  to   frequent  questions. 

Cycles  of  Personal  Belief.  By  Waldo  Emer- 
son Forbes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25. 

Essays. 

Sindbad.      By   Percy   Mackaye. 
ton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25. 
A  lyric  phantasy. 

Grasping  Opportunity.      By  Nathaniel   C.    Fow 
ler,  Jr.     New  York:   Sully  &  Kleinteich;    75  cents 
Articles  and  dialogues  on  the  art  of  success. 

These    Times.       By    Louis     Untermeyer.       New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Petunta. 

York:    E.   P. 

A  novel. 

The  Mission  of  Janice  Day.  By  Helen 
Beecher  Long.  New  York:  Sully  &  Kleinteich; 
$1.25. 

The  fourth  Do   Something  book. 

Louisburg    Square.      By    Robert    Cutler.       New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Twenty  Minutes  of  Reality.  By  Margaret 
Prescott  Montague.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

An  experience. 


By      Mrs.      George     Wemyss. 
Dutton  &  Co.;    $1.50. 


New    York: 


Their    Lives.       By    Violet    Hunt. 
Crentano's;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Ideal  Passion.      By  George  Edward  Woodberry. 
Printed  for  the  Woodberry  Society. 
A   volume  of   sonnets. 

Marshdikes.      By    Helen    Ashton.      New    York: 
Erentano's;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

The    Church    and    the    Hour.       By    Vida    D. 
Scudder.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 
Papers    by    a    Socialist   churchwoman. 

Doubloons    and    the    Girl.      By   John    Maxwell 
Forbes.      New    York:    Sully   &   Kleinteich;    $1.25. 
A  novel   of  adventure. 
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Limitations  of  the  Treaty-Making  Power. 
By  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  LL.  D.  Boston: 
Little,   Brown   &  Co.;    $5   net. 

A  definition  of  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to   make  and  ratify  binding  treaties. 

Laws  of  Physical  Science.  By  Edwin  F. 
Northrup,  Ph.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

A   reference    book. 

Where  Garments  and  Americans  Are  Made. 
By  Jessie  Howell  MacCarthy.  New  York:  Writers' 
Publishing    Company. 

Story  of  the    Sicher    System    of   Factory    Educa- 


German  education  and  the  German  profes- 
sions, like  the  French,  will  feel  after  the  war 
the  influence  of  the  increased  registration  of 
women  at  universities.  During  the  second 
winter  of  the  conflict  no  less  than  4820  were 
enrolled — one-fourth  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  twice  as  many  as  in  1910.  As 
last  year  only  10,000  men  were  in  attendance, 
out  of  50,000  registered,  half  as  many  women 
as  men  are  now  obtaining  a  higher  education. 
Medicine,  the  natural  sciences,  and  mathe- 
matics show  the  greatest  increase ;  many 
women  have  evidently  an  eye  to  opportuni- 
ties opened  by  the  falling  of  surgeons,  scien- 
tists, and  engineers.  Nearly  1200  women  are 
preparing  for  medicine,  as  against  527  before 
the  war. 
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You  remember  "The  Home  of  Redwood,"  built  entirely  of 
California's  own  Redwood,  and  how  you  admired  its  substan- 
tial exterior  and  the  beauty  of  the  artistic  interiors. 

You  can  have  just  as  handsome  a  home,  though  perhaps  on  a 
smaller  scale,  if  you  use 

California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 


No  other  wood  offers  such  a  variety  of 
beautiful  grain  effects,  such  a  wide  selec- 
tion ofnatural  colors  —  from  lightcherry 
to  dark  mahogany. 

And  since  Redwood  takes  stain  or  other 
finish  perfectly,  you  can  realize  decora- 
tive schemes  impossible  with  any  other 
material. 

Supreme  as  an  interior  finish,  Redwood 


is  just  as  desirabie  for  half  timbering, 
siding,  shingles  and  shakes—  all  exterior 
uses  —  for  it  is  unaffected  by  the  elements 
or  contact  with  the  ground. 

Ask  your  architect  or  builder  about 
California  Redwood,  or  write  us  for 
lull  information  about  Redwood  for  all 
building  purposes. 

Please  give  us  name  of  your  local 
lumber  dealers. 


Write  for  The  Child1  s  Story  of  the 
"  Big  Trees* *  of  California;  there" t 
a  copy  for  every  child  in  thenadon 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

780  NEW  CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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MORE  ABOUT  LITTLE  THEATRES. 

The  steady  catering  by  the  average  theatre 
manager  to  purely  popular  tastes  is  probably 
responsible  for  the  little  theatres.     The  tastes 
of   the    patron    of    the    drama    who    has    con- 
sistently   high    standards,    and    who    requires 
artistic  atmosphere  in  the  playhouse  is  there- 
fore   not    considered.      Business    is    business, 
and  the  producer  is  "out  for  the  stuff."     \\  e 
can  not  very  well  blame  him,   nor  should  he 
blame  the  initiators  of  the  little  theatre  move- 
ment,  which   is  steadily  growing.     There   are 
in    Xew   York   City   alone   fully  half   a   dozen 
little  theatre  organizations,  whose  work  is  of 
an    experimental    and    often    radical    nature, 
while  in  the  general  theatrical  records  of  the 
press  one  is  continually  running  against  men- 
tion of  little  theatre  movements  in  other  cities, 
large  and  small.     The  directors  of  these  small 
playhouses  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
one-act  plays,  which  are  very  much  the  vogue 
at  present :  and  one  may  note  how  rapidly  a 
successful    one,    such    as    the    two    Japanese 
plays,  "Bushido"  or  "Matsuo,"  is  presented  in 
one    after    another    of    these    miniature    play- 
houses all  over  the  country.     This,  of  course, 
adds  a  stimulus  to  the  already  strong  incentive 
urging    on    the    ambitious    playwriter    to    in- 
crease his  output.     He   can   scarcely  hope  to 
pile    up    a    fortune    by    making    a    hit    in    the 
little  theatres,  but  he  can  at  least  win  a  modi- 
cum   of   fame    among   the   ranks    of   the   dis- 
criminating   and    earn     his    modest    royalty-. 
There  are  only  seventy  chairs — very  comfort- 
able  ones,   we   are  told — in    Helen   Freeman's 
Nine  O'Clock  Theatre  in  Xew  York;  a  beau- 
tiful little  playhouse  in  w^hich  the  decorations 
are   subtly   conducive   to    a    soothed    spirit    of 
artistic    satisfaction.      There    will   be   pilgrim- 
ages   to    this    theatre    from    the    increasingly 
numerous    miniature    playhouses    all    over   the 
country  in  order  to  acquire  ideas  about  both 
decoration  and  utility;   for  the  Nine  O'Clock 
is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

To  pick  out  at  random  some  of  the  cities  in 
which  a  "Little  Theatre"  is  established,  and 
with  apparent  permanence,  there  are  associa- 
tions of  this  kind  giving  periodic  performances 
to  a  public  that  evidently  wants  them  and  is 
constant  in  its  attendance  in  Indianapolis,  in 
Galesburg.  Illinois,  in  Cincinnati,  in  Chicago, 
in  St.  Louis,  in  Detroit,  in  Baltimore,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  Rochester,  in  Pittsburg, 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  a  number  of  smaller 
cities  or  towns,  such  as  Provincetown,  New 
York,  and  Northampton.  Massachusetts.  To 
this  list  should  be  added  the  half-dozen  or 
more  that  are  flourishing  in  New  York  and 
our  own  Little  Theatre  recently  established  in 
San  Francisco. 

These  miniature  playhouses  are  not  all  or- 
ganized on  strictly,  parallel  lines.  One  of  them 
— I  think  it  is  the  Bramhall  Playhouse  in 
New  York — is  dedicated  to  plays  of  realism. 
That  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  gotten  up  by 
members  of  the  Drama  League.  The  name  of 
the  Children's  Theatre  in  New  York  is  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  its  purposes,  while  the 
Morningside  Players  of  New  York  is  a  uni- 
versity group. 

There  is  a  Little  Theatre  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  which  is  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tion regarded  by  purveyors  of  theatrical  attrac- 
tion as  being  nearest  to  a  state  of  earthly 
paradise.  The  Northampton  Players  have  an 
"angel."  That  is  to  say  a  multimillionaire,  a 
retired  manufacturer,  George  B.  McCallum  by 
name,  has  virtually  endowed  the  theatre  of  the 
Northampton  Players,  and  on  a  very  hand- 
some basis.  The  theatre  is  evidently  Mr.  Mc- 
Callum's  hobby,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing 
finished  performances  characterized  by  artistic 
merit  he  has  given  over  time,  money,  and  the 
ballroom  of  his  beautiful  Italian  villa  to  the 
rehearsals  and  performances  of  the  Northamp- 
ton Players. 

These  players  have  been  carefully  chosen 
from  the  residents  of  Northampton  by  no  less 
a  person  than  Mr.  Francis  Poweli.  who  as 
-  _  director  of  the  Sothern-and-Marlowe  or- 
ganization, of  Nazimova,  of  the  Harvard  Dra- 
matic Club,  and  of  other  well-known  theatrical 
ent  rprises  has  made  an  international  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Powell,  having  been  appointed  at  a 
handsome  salary  as  resident  manager,  has 
v  de  a  series  of  strict  regulations  to  govern 
thirty  odd  players  composing  the 
Xt-rthampton  Players.  For  one,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  whether  or  not  he  is  to 
appear  in  the  play  under  rehearsal,  is  to  be 


present  at  all  rehearsals  in  order  that  he  may 
profit  by  the  instructions  given  to  the  players. 
This  demand  upon  the  time  of  the  players 
shows  how  seriously  the  enterprise  is  re- 
garded. For  these  young  players  have  a  mis- 
sion to  perform.  It  is  really  a  misnomer  to 
call  Mr.  McCallum  an  "angel."  since  he 
brought  the  association  of  Northampton 
Plavers  into  being.  But  he  is  in  the  grip  of  a 
high  enthusiasm.  He  has  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  Broadway  idea,  and  it  could  not  be 
done  in  a  commercial  theatre.  His  ambition 
is  to  bring  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  a  form  of  drama 
that  is  never  or  very  rarely  met  in  the  com- 
mercial theatre,  for  the  Northampton  Players 
have  given  pieces  written  by  such  intellectual 
lights  as  Galsworthy.  Tagore.  and  Rupert 
Brooke,  and  playlets  like  "The  Maker  of 
Dreams"  and  "The  Turtle  Doves" :  plays  that 
we  may  read,  but  can  never  hope  to  see  pre- 
sented in  a  commercial  theatre. 

In   "Plavs   and    Players"    (Stewart    &    Kidd 

Company;    $2    net!     Walter    Pricbard    Eaton 

says:     "You  can  not  have  a  successful — i.  *-, 

a  vital  theatre — or  any  other  vital  art  expres- 

just  because  a  few  rich  people  decide  to 


have  it.  You  can  not  superimpose  art,  or 
morals,  or  anything  else  from  above.  Your 
theatre  must  grow  from  the  desire  of  the 
workers  in  the  theatre  and  the  audiences  in 
the  theatre."  So  perhaps  Mr.  Eaton,  who  is 
one,  if  not  the  one,  of  the  most  discerning 
and  enlightened  of  critics  of  the  art  of  the 
theatre  in  America,  probably  does  not  believe 
that  Mr.  McCallum  will  succeed  in  his  high 
ambition. 

Mr.  Eaton,  by  the  way,  tells  in  his  book  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  the  suc- 
cess of  democracy.  He  says  that  they  started 
in  poverty,  are  poor  yet.  and  he  hopes  they 
always  will  be.  That  idea  is  a  valuable  one, 
full  of  heartening  suggestion  for  all  the 
workers  in  the  Little  Theatre  movement. 
After  all  it  is  a  world  of  struggle.  Life  is  not 
meant  to  be  easy.  All  haters  of  a  democracy, 
all  admirers  of  the  idea  of  a  Jove-like  ruler 
sitting  up  aloft  and  gazing  down  with  lofty 
satisfaction  upon  a  world  below  of  submis- 
sive and  contented  toilers,  must  pause  to  re- 
mark this  truth.  If  we  have  our  numerous 
family  rows  in  our  democracy  it  is  nothing 
against  it.  As  Mons.  Jules  Bois  recently  re- 
marked, speaking  of  the  numerous  political 
parties  in  France,  all  these  contending  factions 
contribute  to  the  purification  of  the  republic. 
And  so  effort  and  struggle  purify  art  and 
its  expression.  And  these  tiny  theatres,  with 
their  scanty-  public  and  modest  returns,  that 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  land  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  ideals  as  the  millionaire 
in  the  rich  Connecticut  River  Valley,  and  are 
striving  to  give  the  public  the  purer  forms  of 
dramatic  art  ordinarily  denied  them  in  the 
commercial  theatre. 

The  Washington  Square  Players  sprang 
from  a  group  of  young  people  living  in  the 
region  around  Washington  Square.  Xew  \  ork, 
and  included  in  their  number  members  of  the 
Greenwich  Village  Bohemians.  Their  bond 
of  sympathy  was  a  disapproval  of  Broadway. 
With  the  impetus  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
they  organized,  hired  a  small  vacant  theatre 
on  East  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  and  moved  in. 
In  February,  1915,  they  gave  their  first  per- 
formance. They  gave  two  performances  a 
week — Friday  and  Saturday  evenings — and 
charged  50  cents  a  seat.  For  some  reason — 
probably  acquaintanceship  with  the  per- 
formers, for  the  enterprise  was  not  advertised 
— the  critics  went.  They  found  that  the  act- 
ing was  amateur,  but  the  plays  full  of  interest 
and  vitality.  Two  of  them  were  by  members 
of  the  association. 

The  enterprise  thrived.  A  third  evening 
had  to  be  added  to  the  two  already  scheduled. 
They  gave  their  audiences  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  such  writers 
as  Maeterlinck,  as  Tchekov.  and  as  Andre- 
yev, and  put  on  bright,  sparkling,  original 
playlets  by  writers  that  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of,  and  so  a  second  years  season  was  ar- 
ranged for  at  their  Bandbox  Theatre. 

The  complete  staff  of  the  theatre  now  num- 
bered fifty-.  The  price  of  seats  in  the  more 
desirable  sections  of  their  playhouse  was 
raised  to  a  dollar,  the  number  of  perform- 
ances a  week  was  increased  to  six,  and  the 
services  of  a  couple  of  noted  professionals 
secured.  In  1915  they  gave  "Helena's  Hus- 
band," a  satiric  burlesque  on  Helen  of  Troy, 
by  Philip  Moeller,  which  has  since  gained  out- 
side recognition  and  been  played  in  a  number 
of  other  theatres,  while  "The  Clod,"  which 
they  put  on  in  the  season  of  1916.  and  which 
was  written  by  Louis  Beach,  a  graduate  from 
Professor  Baker's  famous  dramatic  depart- 
ment at  Harvard,  had  its  premier  with  the 
Washington  Square  Players.  These  enterpris- 
ing innovators  have  also  given  many  trans- 
lated sketches  by  famous  Europeans ;  by 
Wedekind.  Roberto  Bracco,  Scbnitzler.  De 
Musset,  Feuillet,  and  the  two  Russians  already 
mentioned.  Finally  they  moved  to  the  Com- 
edy Tneatre  near  Broadway,  and,  as  self- 
support  for  the  enterprise  was  apparently'  se- 
cured, may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  beyond 


their  expectations,  for  not  only  journalists  and 
the  public,  but  men  long  established  in  the 
regular  business,  have  sat  up  very  straight 
and  taken  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
notice.  When  we  hear  an  allusion  to  Wash- 
ington Square  Players  we  recognize  that  they 
stand  for  alertness,  intelligence,  experimenta- 
tion, pioneering  in  dramatics  on  a  small  scale. 
but  pioneering  with  an  energy  that  is  shaking 
the  entrenched  citadels  of  professionalism. 
What  manager,  for  instance,  would  dare  as 
they  did  this  season  and  present  Maeterlinck's 
mournfully  beautiful,  "The  Death  of  Tinta- 
giles."  Theatres  of  this  type  are  needed. 
The  commercial  managers,  working  on  the 
I  scale  that  they  do,  dare  not  venture  fortunes 
in  catering  to  an  unprofitable-  small  element 
in  theatre-going  communities,  even  though 
they  are  often  in  sympatny  with  better  stand- 
ards than  they  follow  and  more  radical  forms 
of  dramatic  art  than  they  venture  to  present 
to  their  public. 

There  is  one,  however,  and  he  almost  the 
most  famous  manager  and  producer  in 
America,  who  registers  a  protest  against  them. 
This  is  David  Belasco,  who  asserts  in  a 
signed  article  in  a  leading  New  York  jour- 
nal :  "The  drama  requires  defenders.  Some 
one  should  arise  and  speak  the  truth."  And 
he  continues:  "Theatres  and  acting  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  false  ideals  are  not  new,  but 
never  until  this  season  have  they  been  so 
vicious,  vulgar,  and  degrading.  They  have 
multiplied  alarmingly.  .  .  .  This  so-called 
new  art  of  the  theatre  is  but  a  flash  in  the 
pan  of  inexperience-  It  is  the  cubism  of  the 
theatre — the  wail  of  the  incompetent  and  de- 
generate." 

This  apparenty  is  a  note  of  alarm  from  the 
outraged  commercial  instinct  that  detects 
rivalry-  It  is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that 
the  great  public  can  be  won  over,  at  least 
during  Belasco's  time,  to  a  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  new  art.  Belasco  is  still  sure  of 
his  public.  It  is  only  the  movies  that  he  has 
to  fear. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  the  two  managers-  of  one  of  our  leading 
theatres  have  not  only  witnessed  and  com- 
mended the  performances  of  the  local  Players' 
Club,  but  have  offered  to  lend  them  their  the- 
atre some  selected  night  in  May,  so  that  their 
very  creditable  work  may  be  seen  and  appre- 
ciated by  a  larger  public. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
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English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


are    some    of   the   topics   discussion    of   which 
ere  barred  by  the  Russian  censor :     Politics, 
social  questions,  priests,  army  officers,  poverty 
of    the    masses.    Socialism,    the    Jewish    ques- 
tion.     Even   the   presence   of   certain   symbols 
as  barred  on  the  stage:  the  cross,  the  icon, 
the  military  uniform.  Jewish  names:  the  mere 
utterance  of  the  word  "Socialism"  was  abso- 
lutely  interdicted,   and  in   a    funeral   scene   in 
Mr.     Dymow's    play,     "aju."     floral    wreaths, 
prayers,    and   bells   off   stage    were    forbidden. 
Small  wonder  that  there  are  to  us  so  many 
cryptic    passages   in   Russian   plays.      Russians 
have  been  obliged  to  read  between  the  lines; 


RUSSIAN  DRAMA. 


Ossip  Dymow.  author  of  "Nju."  which  made 
a  deep  impression  when  it  was  recently  put 
on  in  the  Bandbox  Theatre,  Xew  York,  gives 
an  interview  to  a  Xew  York  scribe,  in  which 
he  unbosoms  his  joy  and  exultation  at  the 
prospect  of  a  free  stage  in  free  Russia.  For 
in  Russia  dramatists  have  been  held  in  the 
tightest  of  leashes  by  the  censor  of  the  regime 
that  is  now  cast  into  the  discard.  Politics  was 
barred  from  the  stage.  Distinguished  writers 
were  suppressed  as  ruthlessly  as  obscure 
dramatists  if  they  dared  to  treat  in  their  plays 
of  those  vital  matters  of  which  the  nation 
spoke  under  its  breath.  It  was  only  by  the 
purest  chance  that  Gogol  s  "Revisor."  that  gay 
satire  on  Russian  bureaucracy  which  has  af- 
forded more  merriment  to  the  melancholy  Rus- 
sian than  any  play  there  extant,  got  through. 
It  was  because  the  Czar's  sense  of  humor 
was  pleasantly  tickled  during  a  preliminary 
hearing  of  the  play  that  the  censor's  dictum 
was  set  aside  through  imperial  intervention. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  chance  Gogol's  famous 
classic  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  many 
other  fine  dramas  ruthlessly  suppressed.     Here 
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they  understood  the  meaning  of  various  sub- 
terfuges employed,  and  when  "an  old  man" 
or  "a  stranger"  began  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
dialogue  of  a  play  they  were  perfectly  aware 
that  a  priest  was  designated.  And  so  the 
Russian  men  of  the  theatre  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  exposition  of  beauty,  and  the  art 
of  the  Russian  ballet  was  developed  to  its 
present   stage   of   fine   accomplishment. 

In  plays  the  dramatists  devoted  themselves 
as  far  as  they  might  to  the  development  of 
Russian  character ;  necessarily,  with  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  censor,  they  worked 
within  certain  limitations.  Nevertheless  much 
that  was  not  on  the  surface  was  divined. 
In  Turgenev's  "Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman." 
which  contained  no  actual  mention  of  politics, 
being  on  the  surface  merely  a  series  of  char- 
acter sketches  depicting  the  relations  of  serfs 
and  their  masters,  the  political  undermeaning 
was  immediately  divined,  and  the  book,  which 
played  its  part  in  influencing  sentiment  to 
ward  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  is  still  called 
the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  Russia. 

But  the  ban  of  the  censor  is  now  removed, 
and  Russian  writers  are  thrilling  with  a  pro- 
found consciousness  of  the  new  life  that  will 
vitalize  Russian  Slavic  drama.  The  imperial 
theatres  will  doubtless  become  national  insti- 
tutions. The  vigorous  tide  of  life  that  has 
pulsed  through  the  veins  of  the  Moscow  The- 
atre, which  has  attracted  to  its  doors  pil- 
grims from  the  most  highly  organized  dra- 
matic centres  of  Europe,  will  now  find  free 
expression.  And  at  last  we  shall  see  reflected 
in  its  drama  the  soul  of  the  Russian  people. 
Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Cyril  Maude  in  "Grumpy." 
Cyril  Maude  will  make  his  first  appearance 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  the 
weeks  of  April  23d  and  30th.  He  comes  in 
"Grumpy,"  one  of  the  most  successful  plays 
of  recent  years.  Although  for  a  long  period 
a  distinguished  figure  of  the  English  stage, 
Mr.  Maude  did  not  come  before  the  American 
public  until  three  years  afeo^  when  at  Wal- 
lack's  Theatre,  New  York,  he  suddenly  gained 
a  reputation  for  unusual  skill  in  characteriza- 
tion by  his  portrayal  of  the  title-role  in 
"Grumpy."  For  fifteen  years  he  was  prac- 
tically a  fixture  in  London,  where  he  con- 
trolled his  own  theatres,  notably  the  Haymar- 
ket  and  the  Playhouse,  and  made  his  own  pro- 
ductions. "Grumpy"  might  be  classed  as  a 
comedy  crime  play.  Its  hero  is  Andrew 
Bullivant,  an  old  English  barrister,  long  re- 
tired from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but 
who  finds  himself  forced  into  solving  the  mys- 
tery of  a  great  diamond  robbery  which  has 
occurred  under  the  roof  of  his  quiet  country 
house.  Mr.  Maude's  impersonation  of  the 
octogenarian  of  blustering  temper,  little  ten- 
derness, and  possessing  the  many  whimsicali- 
ties of  extreme  age  is  said  to  rank  with  the 
Rip  Van  Winkle  of  Jefferson. 


Other  numbers  on  the  bill  include  Tabor 
and  Green,  two  colored  singers  and  come- 
dians;  Samayoa,  a  Spanish  athlete;  the  Dil- 
lions,  harpists,  and  "The  Secret  Kingdom," 
chapter  10,  will  be  the  screen  attraction. 


It  may  seem  incredible  that  an  absent 
prophetess  could  have  had  any  effect  on  the 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  days  of  Emma 
Calve  the  late  Mme.  de  Thebes,  the  Parisian 
seeress  who  was  gathered  to  her  fathers  re- 
cently, played  an  important  part  in  Maurice 
Grau's  plans.  It  was  never  known  until  after 
Emma  Calve  had  communed  with  her  favorite 
seer  whether  or  not  she  would  sign  a  contract 
for  the  United  States.  One  year  after  the 
prima  donna  had  declined  to  bring  her  "Car- 
men" to  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that 
she  preferred  to  remain  in  Paris  to  enjoy  her 
new  house,  Mr.  Grau  suddenly  learned  that 
her  services  were  after  all  available.  It 
seems  that  Mme.  de  Thebes  had  advised  the 
soprano  that  she  would  not  live  a  year  after 
she  moved  into  the  house.  Mme.  Calve  took 
her  advice  and  to  this  day  has  never  entered  it. 


Thirty  thousand  Turkish  women  are  enrolled 
in  a  movement  for  equal  control  with  men  in 
governmental  affairs.  They  say  it  is  plain 
that  the  male  Turk  is  incapable  of  steering 
public  affairs  satisfactorily.  The  president  of 
the  League  of  Ottomen  Women  Who  Desire 
a  Just  Influence  in  Their  Own  Country  is 
Mme.  Nignar  Hanum,  wife  of  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  there  is  a  propaganda 
fund  of  $70,000.  The  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  thrown  away  their  veils,  are 
marching  in  street  parades,  and  dazing  the 
male  Turkish  mind  with  their  unprecedented 
actions.  The  minister  of  the  interior,  Talaat 
Bey,  believes  in  the  movement  and  is  giving 
it  police  protection  where  necessary.  The 
grand  vizier.  Prince  Said  Halim,  contributed 
$10,000  to  the  suffrage  fund. 


John  Drew  is  to  close  his  run  of  the  new 
play,  "Major  Pendennis,"  at  Boston  next  week 
and  will  come  direct  to  this  city.  The  com- 
pany will  open  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Monday  night.  May  7th.  Drew  is  said  to  have 
the  hit  of  his  career  in  the  play  based  on 
Thackeray's  book. 


Henry  Miller  is  rounding  out  his  plans  for 
the  season  to  be  directed  by  him  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  commencing  late  in  May.  The 
'  actor-manager  will  bring  twoscore  of  players 
to  this  city  for  the  various  dramas  to  be 
staged. 

Mistress — See  here,  this  chair  is  covered 
with  dust.  Maid — Yessum.  I  guess  there 
aint  nobody  been  sittin'  in  it  lately. — New 
York  Times. 
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Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor,  and 

ZIMBALIST.    Violin     Soloist 

COLUMBIA   THEATRE 

TOMORROW  (Sunday)  AFT. 

Programme  includes  Stanford's  "Irish"  Sym- 
phony; Tschaikowsky  Violin  Concerto;  Ravels 
"Mother  Goose":  and  Elgar's  "  Po'onia." 

Tickets  $'.00,  $1  50,  SI. 00.  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Knhler  and  Chase's  and  Columbia. 
WATCH     Monday's  papers  for  announcement 
"Hi  vf!  of  stupendous  musical  event. 


Final  Week  oi  "Joan  the  'Woman." 
Of  all  the  motion  pictures  ever  made  none 
has  had  a  finer  purpose  than  "Joan  the 
Woman,"  Cecil  De  Mille's  masterpiece,  which 
exploits  Geraldine  Farrar  as  the  immortal 
Maid  of  Orleans,  and  which  enters  upon  the 
third  and  final  week  of  its  successful  engage- 
ment at  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday,  April  22d. 
The  story  of  Joan's  life  is  shown  from  the 
time  she  first  hears  the  "voices"  in  her  little 
village  of  Domremy,  through  the  tribulations 
of  her  capture  and  trial  to  her  burning  at  the 
stake  in  Rheims.  A  modern  interlude  is  a 
scene  in  a  trench  in  the  present  European 
war,  and  the  spirit  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  shown 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  soldiers  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France  today. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The   Orpheum    announces   a   great   new   all- 
star  bill  for  next  week. 

Cecil  Cunningham  will  present  a  repertory 
of  songs  exclusively  provided  for  her  by  Jean 
Havez,  the  well-known  dramatist  and  writer 
for  vaudeville.  It  consists  of  four  descrip- 
tive numbers  each  of  which  is  a  gem. 

Edwin  Arden  is  a  strong  bulwark  of  the 
American  stage.  Xot  only  as  a  player  of  fine 
achievements,  but  as  an  author  of  accomplish- 
ments, he  has  made  his  influence  strongly  felt 
in  the  advancement  of  dramatic  art.  He  has 
an  intense  little  drama  by  Oliver  White  called 
"Close  Quarters,"  which  is  described  as  an  odd 
affair  of  the  present  day  in  New  York  City 
with  a  satirical  mirth  and  a  story  much  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  which  gives  him  an  op- 
portunity for  the  liberal  display  of  his  splendid 
histrionic   ability. 

The  Chung  Hwa  Four,  the  only  really  suc- 
cessful Chinese  singing  quartet  in  the  world, 
consists  of  Leon  Allah,  tenor ;  James  Ah 
Chung,  second  tenor;  Don  Tin  Yaw,  baritone, 
and  Leong  Hui  Kun,  basso.  All  of  these 
young  men  are  good  vocalists  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  universities  of  this  country, 
and  the  entertainment  they  provide  is  pleasing 
and  harmonious. 

The  Berrens  will  furnish  a  musical  novelty 
which  is  attractive.  Their  violin  and  piano 
playing  is  a  delight  even  to  the  most  critical. 
Miriam  and  Irene  Marmein  are  among  the 
younger  of  the  descriptive  dancers.  Their 
great  ability  has  given  them  deserved  promi- 
nence and  popularity  and  their  dances,  which 
are  handsomely  staged,  are  so  gracefully  and 
intelligently  performeu  that  they  interpret 
themselves. 

The  Upside  Down  Marvels,  the  Kullervo 
Brothers,  perform  seemingly  miraculous  gym- 
nastic feats.  Their  routine  is  apparently  haz- 
ardous  and   their  finale   most   sensational. 

The  only  holdovers  in  the  bill  will  be  the 
Seven  Original  Honey  Boys  in  their  minstrel 
entertainment  and  Arthur  McWatters  and 
Grace  Tyson  in  their  "Revue  of  Revues." 


Zimbalist  with  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
This  Saturday  afternoon  and  night  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  will  devote  itself 
to  Oakland  and  its  surrounding  towns.  A 
Young  People's  Concert  with  a  talk  on  the 
instruments  will  be  given  at  2  :30  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  Auditorium  Opera  House,  and  in 
the  evening  at  8:15  a  symphony  programme 
will  be  given  with   Zimbalist  as  the  soloist. 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s   and  the  doors  of  the  Auditorium. 

Tomorrow  (Sunday I  afternoon  at  the  Co- 
lumbia the  final  concert  of  the  San  Francisco 
series  will  be  given.  On  this  occasion  a  most 
novel  and  beautiful  offering  has  been  arranged, 
in  fact  one  of  the  finest  symphony  pro- 
grammes ever  given  in  this  city. 

The  programme  will  commence  with  the 
"Irish  Symphony."  by  Sir  Charles  Villiers 
Stanford.  The  work  has  never  before  been 
played  in  this  city,  although  it  has  been  a 
great  favorite  in  Europe  for  many  years.  It 
was  first  presented  by  Dr.  Hans  Richter. 

Then  Zimbalist  will  play  the  "Concerto"  in 
D  major  for  violin  and  orchestra  by  Tschai- 
kowsky, and  to  hear  this  as  the  Russian 
virtuoso  plays  it  will  alone  be  worth  the  price 
of  admission. 

Following  this  work  three  numbers  from 
Ravel's  modern  French  suite,  "Mother 
"Goose,"  will  be  offered,  and  the  programme 
will  close  with  the  soul-stirring  Symphonic 
Prelude  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar  which  he  calls 
"Polonia."  The  composition  is  a  tribute  to 
Poland  and  was  written  about  a  year  ago  for 
a  big  Polish  national  benefit  given  in  Lon- 
don and  inspired  by  Paderewski,  The  Elgar 
work  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time  and 
has  since  been  programmed  by  the  leading  or- 
chestras of  the  world. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Columbia 
Ineatre.  On  Sunday  the  box-office  will  be 
open  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  after  10  o'clock. 


Greenbaum's  Final  Offering  This  Season. 
Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces  that 
his  final  musical  offering  for  this  season  will 
be  announced  next  Monday  morning  in  all  the 
daily  papers  and  full  particulars  of  the  event 
will  appear  in  the  next  edition  of  this  journal. 
Contracts  prevent  the  announcement  of  the  de- 
tails, participants,  etc.,  until  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, but  the  reliable  manager  assures  us  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
beautiful  musical  events  that  this  country  has 
ever  known.  

Two  Weil-Known  Artists  in  Concert. 
A  concert  will  be  given  by  Miss  Helen  Col- 
bum  Heath,  the  favorite  soprano,  and  Mr. 
George  Kruger,  pianist,  at  the  Colonial  Ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  St-  Francis  Thursday  even- 
ing. May  3d.  Both  of  these  artists  are  well 
known  and  popular  in  this  city,  where  they 
have  resided  for  many  years,  and  they  have 
prepared  a  programme  of  peculiar  interest. 
Miss  Heath  will  sing  compositions  of  Schu- 
mann, Handel,  A.  Goring  Thomas,  Richard 
Strauss.  Tschaikowsky,  Cesar  Cui,  Ambroise 
Thomas.  Arthur  Foote,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach, 
Wallace  A.  Sabin,  Uda  Waldrop,  Abbie  Ger- 
rish  Jones,  and  Rosalie  Hausman,  and  Mr. 
Kruger's  numbers  will  include  works  of  Bach, 
Scarlatti,  Rubinstein.  Henselt,  Schumann, 
Chopin.  Brassin,  Liszt,  and  Leschetizky,  the 
last-named  having  been  a  teacher  of  the  per- 
former. Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Moore  will  play 
Miss  Heath's  accompaniments. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"The  Bachelor  Dinner,"  heading  the  bill  for 
next  week  at  the  Pantages  Theatre,  is  a  mu- 
sical comedy  in  one  act,  with  Jack  Henry  and 
Rose  Gardner  in  the  leading  roles.  The  story 
of  "The  Bachelor  Dinner"  concerns  a  surprise 
midnight  dinner  given  in  honor  of  a  groom- 
to-be,  Richard  Marlowe,  by  one  of  his  bache- 
lor friends. 

Patricola.  who  is  billed  as  "the  Queen  of 
the  Cabaret,"  is  a  singing  and  violin-playing 
artist.  She  is  an  artist  on  her  chosen  instru- 
ment, and  has  a  repertory  of  well-selected 
numbers. 

Billy  (Swede)  Hall  and  company  will  pre- 
sent next  week  a  protean  comedy  sketch.  "The 
Black  Sheep."  The  act  is  written  solely  for 
comedy  and  laugh-producing  purposes,  and 
with  Mr.  Hall  in  two  of  the  most  comical 
parts  it  is  sure  to  have  the  desired  effect. 


A   RESTAURANT 

aiming  only  to  furnish  ex- 
cellent food  and  attentive 
service,  at  moderate  prices 
in  a  pleasing  atmosphere. 

BREAKFAST,  LUNCH, 
TEA  AND  DINNER 

Typically  San  Franciscan 

Decidedly  not  Bohemian 

®lje  (Fulton  peasant 

32-36  GEARY  STREET 


boulders  are  arriving  daily.  Three  thousand 
feet  of  grass  sod,  grown  for  the  occasion,  will 
be  used  in  the  meadow  scene.  Rare  wild- 
flowers  are  coming  from  every  portion  of  the 
state. 

There  will  be  a  musical  programme  every 
afternoon  and  evening  under  the  direction  of 
the  Mansfeldt  Club.  The  exhibit  will  be  con- 
ducted along  educational  and  scientific  lines, 
classified  by  leading  botanists  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  P.  B.  Kennedy  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Miss  Ethel  Wickes'  fine  water-color  collec- 
tion of  California  wildflowers  will  be  dis- 
played in  conjunction  with  the  affair.  The 
five-day  fete  will  close  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  28th,  with  a  wildfiower  pageant 
and  tea-dance,  which  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  smart  set. 


"Why  don't  you  ever  laugh  at  my  jokes:" 
"Because  I  was  brought  up  to  respect  old  age 

and  feebleness." — Baltimore  American. 


Wildfiower  Fete. 

The  third  annual  California  Wildfiower 
Fete,  under  the  auspices  of  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  San  Francisco  Boys'  Outing  Farm,  will 
open  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  next  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  will  continue  during  the  week. 

The  opening  programme  will  be  held  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel  at  2:30  p. 
m.,  Tuesday.  April  25th.  Distinguished  speak- 
ers will  be  present.  Conservation  will  be  the 
keynote  of  the  addresses,  and  a  cordial  in- 
vitation is  extended  to  the  public. 

The  wildfiower  exhibit  will  be  held  in  Nor- 
man Hall,  and  is  being  arranged  under  the 
direction  of  Mark  Daniels,  former  superin- 
tendent and  landscape  engineer  of  national 
parks.  The  huge  room  will  be  transformed 
into  a  mountain-meadow  scene,  for  which 
purpose  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yellow 
pines  have  been  shipped  from  the  National 
Reserve  in  Plumas  County.  Five  Quaking 
Aspens  have  also  been  received  from  the  high 
Sierras;  seventeen  Juniper  trees  have  arrived 
from  the  Forest  Reserve  near  Bakersfield. 
Three  tons  of  white  Del  Monte  sand  was 
shipped  in  from  Lake  Majella,  near  Monte- 
rey:  two  tons  of  beautiful  washed  gravel  was 
donated  by  the  Natoma  Company  from  their 
plant  near  Oroville.  Loads  of  green  moss, 
gray  Spanish  moss,  sacks  of  pine  needles,  oak 
and   other   deciduous   leaves,    mossy   logs,   and 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  BILL  OF  HEADUNERS 

CECIL  CUNNINGHAM,  the  Comedienne 
Extraordinary,  in  Exclusive  Songs:  EDWIN 
ARDEX  and*  Company  in  an  Odd  Affair  of  the 
Present  Dav  in  New  York  City,  Entitled  "Close 
Quarters";'  CHUNG  HWA  FOUR,  China's 
Only  yuartet  of  Harmonv;  THE  BERRENS 
in  a  Musical  Novelty:  MIRIAM  and  IRENE 
MARMEIN,  Pantomimic  and  Decorative 
Dancers:  KULLERVO  BROTHERS,  the 
Upside  Down  Marvels;  SEVEN  ORIGINAL 
HONEY  BOYS;  McWATTERS  and  TYSON, 
Presenting  Their  "Revue  of  Revues." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c.  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


•0LUMB1A  THEATRE   T3"L"din» 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sta. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  160 


Keg.    Monday,   April   23— Two   Weeks   Only 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

First    Appearance    Here    of    the    Distinguished 

English  Actor 

MR.  CYRIL  MAUDE 

In    the  Comedy-Drama 

"GRUMPY" 

Evenings    and     Saturday    Matinee,    $2    to    50c 
Wednesday  Matinee,  SI. 50  to  50c 


Cora 


Leading  Theatre 

Fll  IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Third    and    Last    Week    Start.-    Sun.,    April 
2:15— TWICE  DAILY— 8:15 

GERALDINE    FARRAR 

\s   tlie    Immortal    Maid   of  Orleans  in   the 

Photodrama    Th.it    Will    Live    Forever 

"JOAN  THE  WOMAN" 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  26 
Nights,    25c   to    $1:    daily   mats.,   25c  to    /: 
All    scats   reserved. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"THE   BACHELOR   DINNER" 

A    Screaming    Musical    Comedy 

TABOR  and  GREEN 

THE    DILLIONS 

BILLY     (SWEDE)     HALL    and     COMPANY 

SAMAYOA 

•SECRET    KINGDOM."    Chaplcr    10 

"PATRICOLA" 

"Queen  of  the  Cabaret" 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


For  some  unaccountable  reason  this  column 
has  been  criticized  for  a  lack  of  neutrality 
with  regard  to  women.  The  charge  is,  of 
course,  unsustained  by  the  facts.  This  column 
has  been  admonitory,  but  not  captious.  If 
criticism  has  seemed  sometimes  to  be  caustic 
it  has  always  been  with  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating that  uplift  movement  among  women 
that  shall  enable  them  to  bear  their  part  in  the 
advance  of  humanity.  But  in  order  to  restore 
an  equilibrium  that  may  have  seemed  some- 
times and  from  an  excess  of  zeal,  to  falter 
the  following  little  Hymn  of  Hate  is  repro- 
duced from  the  ever  sparkling  pages  of  Vanity 
Fair  of  New  York: 

MEN:  A  HATE  SONG. 
(.With     apologies    to     Henriette     Rousseau.) 
I    hate  men. 
They  get  on  my  Nerves. 

There    are    the    "Miss    Nancies." 

They   are   the  worst. 

Every  moment  at  home  they  are  snooping  around, 

Into  the  kitchen  and  pantry, 

Asking  "What  did  you  get  for  dinner?" 

They   are  the  kind 

Who  say,  when  the  wife  asks  for  a  little  money, 

•Where'  is   that   dollar   I   gave   you   week   before 

last?" 
They    go    with    their    wives    to    choose    gowns    and 

hats 
And   shoes   for  the  children. 
They  know  all  about  housekeeping. 
Oh,  how  I  hate  that  kind  of  men. 

Then  there   are  the  ones    with   whom   their   wives 

have  no   sympathy. 
They  sigh  and  tell  you  that  you  are  the  only  girl 

they  ever  met  who  really  understands  them.^ 
If   they   had    only   met   you    before — well,    it's   too 

late  now. 
But  their  home  life  is  one  long  martyrdom. 
We've  all  met  them. 
How  I  hate  'em. 

Then   there  are  the  old,   bald-headed   ones 
With  an  eye  always  cocked  for  young  girls. 
They   will  never,   if  they   live  to  be  one  hundred 

and  two. 
Lose  their  attractiveness    (?)    for  a  woman. 
The  younger  the   woman,   the   more   attractive   the 

man 
In  his  own   estimation. 
Don't  you  hate  them? 
Then    there    are    the    ones    who    are    all    wit    and 

cheerfulness 
When  they're  away  from  home. 
But  their  wives  and  children  hardly  dare  speak 
Above    a   whisper    in   their    presence. 
They  are  grouchy  and  surly  and  generally  fiendish. 
Nothing   pleases    them. 
I   sometimes  yearn   to  kill  them. 
Any   jury   would   acquit   me. 

There     are     the    young    ones     from     nineteen     to 

twenty-five. 
They  are  pests. 

They  know  everything  on  earth. 
They  are  so  blase. 

They  know  all  about  cigarettes  and  cocktails 
And   the    latest   dancing   steps, 
And  the  new  shades  in  ties  and  socks. 
They    absolutely    ooze    foolishness. 
Oh,  how  they  bore  me. 

Then    there    are    the    ones    who    are    crazy    about 

themselves. 
They  will  talk  by  the  hour 
Of   their  own   wonderful    achievements. 
And  will  consider  you  a  "humdinger" 
If  you  will  only  listen  to  their  wild  ravings. 
They   are  the  ones   I   could    cheerfully   annihilate. 

I   hate  men. 

They  get  on  my  Nerves. 


never  reaches  next  birthday,  consequently  al- 
ways fresh  and  sweet  liKe  comquat  in  syrup ; 
but  American  poet  says:  'Beware,  some 
sweets  do  clov,  but  food  is  good  each  day. 
I  think  then  China  wife  is  like  food,  if  plain, 
always  satisfying,  and  fills  the  bill,  as  Ameri- 
can Zoo  bird  keepers  say !  American  man  and 
Chinese  man  believe  womans  should  go  slow  ; 
consequently  Americaness  wear  hobble  skirt 
like  lasso  on  ankle,  and  Chinese  women  bind 
feet  Both  mens  take  no  chances,  and  ex- 
change mutual  wink.  However  Chinese 
woman  and  Americaness  woman  is  both 
queenesses  of  talk— when  once  begun  then 
heroes  run  !  Talk  then  is  kingdom  of  womens 
called  Suftragettia,  where  mans  sees  finish  and 
casts  his  weapons  in  humble  dust." 

-••*■ 

On  the  first  approach  to  a  Roumanian  vil- 
lage one  is  startled  by  the  largest  hay  stack 
that  the  American  will  probably  ever  have 
seen.  Rod  upon  rod  this  monster  stretches 
upon  the  horizon.  The  explanation  is  a 
simple  one.  Hay  is  one  of  the  largest  articles 
of  production  in  Roumania.  Landed  proprie- 
tors and  peasants,  one  and  all,  raise  it  and 
depend  upon  it  for  their  support.  When,  how- 
ever, a  peasant  feels  grievances  intolerable,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  set  the 
proprietor's  hay  afire — and  no  peasant  in  the 
district  would  think  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
tection of  the  incendiary.  So  the  law  per- 
mits the  proprietor  to  force  all  the  peasants 
in  the  district  to  place  their  hay  with  his,  a 
record  of  the  weight  of  each  man's  contribu- 
tion being  kept  by  both  sides.  In  the  event 
0f  nre — and  it  now  behooves  both  sides  to 
guard  against   this— all  contributors  suffer   in 

proportion. 

«•*- 

Total  prohibition  in  regard  to  all  railway 
employees  is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
near  future  in  Japan.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  recent  railway  accidents  had 
their  origin  in  sake,  the  railway  authorities 
contemplate  prohibiting  all  railway  men  from 
drinking  during  working  hours. 


The  fighting  of  100  days  around  Verdun 
cost  an  amount  which  is  represented  by  a 
column  of  gold  one  yard  square  and  312  feet 
high,  or  approximately  as  high  as  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  on  the  Capitol  dome  at  Washing- 
ton. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPINC 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  LondoD,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


We  have  often  wished  to  know  what  China- 
men think  of  us,  and  now  we  are  afforded  a 
glimpse  of  the  Chinese  mind  by  John  Stuart 
Thomson  in  his  "China  Revolutionized."  The 
speaker  is  a  house  boy,  who  gives  his  estimate 
of  American  women  in  the  following  terms : 

"The  Americaness  is  open-air  breather,  con- 
sequenty  her  meat  is  harder  than  Chinese 
woman.  In  dangerous  melancholy  acting,  the 
young  Americaness  quickly  traps  her  sorrow 
husband  who  comes  to  pity,  but  soon  runs  to 
grieve  in  divorce  court,  when  loving  voice  of 
Americaness  recovers  from  coyness  !  Bud  of 
romance  early  frosted,  makes  scandal  column 
of  paper,  which  is  best  advertising  much 
sought  and  read,  like  dog  in  manger,  by  all 
acrtess  without  job.  Cold  ethics  of  Chinese 
woman  in  comparison,  sprouts  not  too  quick 
ruin,  consequently  wears  better.  Americaness 
system  much  exciting,  is  open-air  theatre  for 
all  to  laugh  and  read  as  run.     Americaness 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co..  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Riggins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feel  long 

Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES -2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  4S4  feel  lo. 
Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler 


FOUR 

LINES  V  1  GATEWAYS 


i^\J^*V/i/  To  the  East  from 

Ss*£_±_E^     San  Francisco 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


U 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route    Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Ogdeil  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


U 


Shasta  Route"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


•Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"El  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and    Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epierammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  pompous  bishop  was  passing  alung  a 
street  in  London  when  he  heard  three  coster- 
mongers  engaged  in  a  wordy  warfare.  "My 
good  man,"  he  said  to  one  in  tones  of  gentle 
rebuke,  "where  did  you  learn  to  swear  like 
that?"  "Lor*  luv  yer,  guv'nor,"  replied  the 
hawker,  "yer  carn't  learn  it.  It's  a  bloomin' 
gift." 


A  negro  who  had  an  injured  head  entered 
a  doctor's  office.  "Hello,  Sam  !  Got  cut  again, 
I  see."  "Yes,  sah  !  I  done  got  carved  up  with 
a  razor,  doc."  "Why  don't  you  keep  out  of 
bad  company  ?"  said  the  physician,  after  he 
had  dressed  the  wound.  "  'Deed  I'd  like  to, 
doc,   but   I    aint  got   'nuff  money  to   git  a   di- 


A  struggling  young  author  of  an  Iowa  town 
took  his  first  effort  to  the  postoffice  with 
great  ceremony.  "How  much  postage  will  this 
require?"  he  asked  the  postmaster.  "It  is  one 
of  my  manuscripts."  "Two  cents  an  ounce," 
said  the  postmaster.  "That's  first-class  mat- 
ter." "Oh,  thank  you!"  said  the  writer,  de- 
lighted. 


A  young  man  who  not  particularly  enter- 
taining was  monopolizing  the  attention  of  a 
pretty  debutante  with  a  lot  of  uninteresting 
conversation.  "Now,  my  brother,"  he  re- 
marked in  the  course  of  a  dissertation  on  his 
family,  "is  just  the  opposite  of  me  in  every 
respect.  Do  you  know  my  brother  ?"  "No," 
the  debutante  replied  demurely,  "but  I  should 
Eke  to." 


Tony,  the  office  janitor,  had  been  working 
faithfully  at  his  job  for  several  years,  when 
he  surprised  his  employer  one  day  by  asking 
for  a  vacation.  "We  can't  get  along  very  well 
without  you,"  said  the  boss.  "You  don't  need 
a  vacation.  You'll  only  blow  in  your  money 
and  come  back  broke."  "I  like  to  have  vaca- 
tion," persisted  Tony.  "I  get  married,  and  I 
kinda  like  to  be  there." 


Captain  Thomas  Evans  of  the  Lindenhatl, 
a  British  freighter,  who  reached  New  York 
after  exchanging  over  200  shots  with  a  Ger- 
man submarine,  said :  "And  we  used  to  like 
the  German  sailor !  We  used  to  exchange 
drinks  and  smokes  with  him.  Now  we  ex- 
change shots.  It's  like  the  boatswain's  mar- 
riage. 'Before  marriage,'  said  the  boatswain, 
'I  used  to  hold  Nancy  on  my  lap  two  or  three 
nights  a  week,  but  now — shiver  my  timbers — 
she  sits  on  me  all  the  time.'  " 


A  lank  Missourian  walked  into  a  woman's 
exchange  in  St.  Louis.  A  cantankerous 
middle-aged  woman  stepped  up  and  asked  him 
what  he  wanted.  "Be  this  the  woman's  ex- 
change?" he  inquired.  "It  is!"  she  snapped. 
"An'  be  ye  the  woman  ?"  he  persisted.  "I 
am !"  she  replied,  in  no  gentler  tones.  He 
looked  around  thoughtfully,  transferred  his 
tobacco  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  edged 
toward  the  door,  then  remarked  casually, 
"Wall,    I   reckon   I'll  keep   Sal !" 


A  juror  was  about  to  be  sworn  in,  when 
the  judge  bethought  himself  to  say:  "I  trust, 
sir,  that  you  fully  understand  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  juror?"  Whereupon  the 
man  drew  himself  up  and  answered:  "Your 
honor,  I  am  a  plain  man  and  believe  in  being 
fair  to  all.  I  don't  go  by  what  the  lawyers 
say,  and  I  don't  go  by  what  the  judge  says, 
but  I  look  carefully  at  the  defendant  in  the 
dock  and  I  say  to  myself:  'That  fellow  must 
have  done  something  or  he  wouldn't  be  here.' 
So  I  bring  'em  all  in  guilty." 


Senator  Bankhead  said  at  a  dinner  in 
Washington :  "President  Wilson's  identic 
notes  on  peace  were  only  sarcastic  when  they 
put  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  on  the 
same  plane  of  righteousness.  The  notes  being 
identic,  the  President  couldn't  speak  out.  Yet, 
for  all,  he  did  speak  out  about  as  plain  as 
Dr.  Fourthly.  Dr.  Fourthly  stopped  short  in 
his  sermon  one  spring  morning,  pointed  his 
forefinger  at  a  fat  man  in  a  front  pew,  and 
roared:  'George  Jones,  this  is  the  third  time 
I've  had  to  stop  to  wake  you  up.  If  I  have 
to  stop  again,  I'll  expose  you  to  the  whole 
congregation." 

"I  have  nothing  against  the  Edinburgh 
people,"  said  a  gentleman  who  hailed  from 
the  great  outer  world,  "but  I  must  say  I've 
found  greater  fellow-feeling  elsewhere.  My 
hat  blew  away  on  Saturday,  and  though  every- 
body beside  me  took  a  warm  interest  in  its 
perambulations,  nobody  joined  in  pursuit." 
"Eh,  but  ye  wrong  Edinburgh  folk,"  replied 
one  of  his  hearers.  "D'ye  ken  what  I  saw  on 
Saturday  ?  A  man's  hat  blew  off  just  as  a  cable 
car  was  passing  and  the  driver  stopped  the 
car  and  sprinted  awa  doon  the  road  efter  it. 
Can  ye  beat  that  in  the  sooth?"  The  stranger 
said  he  really  couldn't,  and  would  chalk  it  up 
to    Edinburgh's   credit.      "Wis    it   act'lly    true. 


Tarn  ?"  asked  a  friend,  after  the  "foreigner" 
had  departed.  "Aye  wis  it ;  but  d'ye  think  I 
wud  tell  yon  Sassenach  it  wis  the  driver's 
ain   cap   that   blew   off?" 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Father  William. 
"You    are    old,    Father    William,"    the    young    man 
said, 
"And  the  end  of  your  life  is  in  sight; 
Yet    you're    frequently    patting    your    God    on    the 
head — 
Do  you  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right?" 

"In  my  youth,"  said  his  sire,  "I  established  my 

case 
As   a   being  apart   and   divine; 
And    I  think  if  I  try  to  keep  God  in  his  place, 
He  ought  to  support  me  in  mine." 

"You    arc    old,"    said    the    youth,    "as    I    mentioned 
before, 

And   flight  is   exceedingly  tiring; 
And  yet  you  attempt,  like  an  eagle,  to  soar — 

What  made  you  so  very  aspiring?" 

"From    my    youth,"    said    the    sage,    "I    was    never 
the   thing; 

My   conduct  was   always  absurd; 
And  now  I  feel  certain,  unless  I  take  wing, 

That  Europe  will  'give  me  the  bird.'  " 

"You  are  old,"  said  the  youth,  "and  a  bit  double- 
faced, 

And  your   head  is  too  large  for  your  hat; 
Yet  you  try  to  remodel  the  world  to  your  taste — 

Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  that?" 

"In    my   youth,"   said    his    sire,    "from  the   day    of 
my  birth, 
Such  merit   through   culture   I  got, 
That  its  blessings  I'd  force  on  the  whole  blooming 
earth, 
If  it  meant  killing  off  all  the  lot." 

"You  are  old,"  said  the  youth,  "as  I  think  you're 
aware, 
For  it's  certainly  time  that  you  knew  it; 
Yet   I  see  you  throw  bricks,  and   not  buns,  to  the 
bear- 
Do  you  think  it  is  tactful  to  do  it?" 

"I    have    answered    three    questions,    and    that    is 
enough," 
Said   his    father,    "and   now    I    have   done ; 
Do  you  think  I   can   listen   all   day  to   such   stuff? 

Trot   along,    and   steal  pictures,   my   son!" 
— Horace  li'yatt  in  "Malice  in  Kultnrlattd."     Pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital $  4.00^,000.00 

Surplus  and  Fndivided  Profits 1,!'34.091.09 

Deposits 55.50l.6S9.40 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers* 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savinjrs  Incorporated  186S       Commercial 

526   California   St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  die  Auodaled  Savings  Banks  of  San  Fruasct 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Blight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  aaight  and  Belvedere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.04.. .:;s 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  Assorialed  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco ) 


DECEMBER^,  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 

DIRECTORS  : 

G.  Bdeney  J.  M.  Danas 

J.  A.  Bergeroi  John  Ginly 

S.  Bissinger  J.  S.  Godeau 

Leon  Bocqntra/  Arthur  Legallel 

O.Bozio  GeoW.McNear 

Chides  Carpy  X.  De  Pichcn 

loteresl  on  Savings  Depoiits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  a!  the 
tale  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"I've  paid  him  cl-an  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Travel  (i)ithouffrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Td.  Kearny  3512 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.  m. 

Dining  Cars        Observation  Cars 
Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 
Electric  Lights  Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut    subscribers    may    have    the   pape- 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  addrc- 
during    the    vacation    season    promptly 
request. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social  happenings   dur- 
ing  the   past   week   in    cities    on    and    around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Dolly 
MacGavin,  to  Mr.  Alan  Cline.  Mrs.  MacGavm 
is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Drumniond  MacGavin.  Mr. 
Cline  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 
Cline  of  St.  Louis  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Gerald 
Harney  of  St.  Louis.  The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
Gavin and  Mr.   Cline  will  take  place  in  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Cooper  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Gloucester  Willis.  Mr.  \\  illis 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Willis.  The  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Cooper  and  Mr.  Willis  will  be 
solemnized  in  the  autumn. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Sadie  Dernham  and  Dr.  Robert 
Patek.  Miss  Dernham  is  the  sister  of  Miss  Elsie 
Dernham  and  Mr.  Monte  Dernham.  Dr.  Patek  is 
the  son  of  Mrs.  F.  Patek  and  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Patek.  The  wedding  will  take  place  May 
5th  at  the  bride's  home  on  Jackson   Street. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Josephine  Oliver  and  Mr. 
Harlow  Frink  was  solemnized  last  Saturday  at  the 
Church  of  All  Saints  by  the  Sea  in  Montecito. 
Rev.  George  Francis  Eeld  officiated.  Mrs.  Frink 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Breckin- 
ridge Oliver  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  and 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins.  Upon  their 
return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frink  will    reside  in   Santa    Barbara. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Eleanor  Earl  and  Mr. 
Ransom  Henshaw  was  solemnized  last  Tuesday 
evening  in  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in 
Oakland,  Rev.  Albert  W.  Palmer  officiating.  The 
maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Kathryn  Thomas  and 
the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Ida  Henshaw.  Miss 
Helen  Goodall,  and  Miss  Marion  Fitzhugh.  Mr. 
Walter  Van  Dyke  of  Los  Angeles  was  the  best 
man.  Mrs.  Henshaw  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Chaffee  Earl  and  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Beverley  Wilder,  Mrs.  Donald  Houston  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Guy  C.  Earl,  Jr.  Upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henshaw  will  re- 
side in  Porterville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Mendell,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Robert  Hayes  Smith. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Saturday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  Horace  Beach,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Brice,  Mrs.  William  I.  Kip,  Mrs.  Guy  L.  Edie, 
Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute,  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Gibbs.  The  affair  was  given  in  compliment  to 
M  rs.    Kip. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  the  garden  fete  in  San  Mateo  on  Satur- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Max  Lilienthal, 
Mrs.  Charles  Brandenstein,  Mrs.  Leon  C.  Levy, 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Mack. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Fee  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  George  Willcutt  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss,  who  is  visiting  here  from 
her  home  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  and 
Mrs.  Ursula  Stone  Shean  assisted  Mrs.  Willcutt  in 
receiving   the   guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Pied- 
mont, their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Thornton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  S.  MacDonald, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Bates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Hunt  Proctor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Hammer,  and    Mr.   and  Mrs.   Charles  Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Hecksher  gave  a 
dinner   and    theatre   party    recenty,   their   guests    in- 
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284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 
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eluding  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne,  Miss  Ruth  Dolan, 
Miss  Muriel  Wintlirop,  Mr.  John  Scovill,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  William  S.  Tevis,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
in   honor  of    Sir    Ernest   Shackteton. 

Miss  Carra  Coleman  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Saturdav   at  her  home   in   Burlingame. 

Miss  Mabel  Hathaway  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Gough   Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  gave  an  informal  tea 
last  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Green  Street  in 
honor    of    Princess    Paul    Troubetskoy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Greenebaum  gave  a  dinner- 
dancc  Saturday  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Katherine  Simon  and  Miss  Bessie  Greene- 
baum. 

Miss     Marion    Zeile     entertained     informally     at 
luncheon   Monday- at  the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 
I     Mrs.    Fletcher    Ryer    gave    an    informal    dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Hotel    St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  the  garden  fete  in  San  Mateo  on  Satur- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell,-  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Charles  Josselyn,  and   Mrs.   James  Keeney. 

Miss  Dorothy  Ward  gave  a  dinner  last  Thursday 
evening   at   her    home    on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  S.  Richard  Fuller, 
who  is  visiting  in    San   Francisco. 

Colonel  John  E.  McDonald  and  Mrs.  McDonald 
gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home 
on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth  Dolan  and 
Miss  Muriel  Winthrop  of  New  York.  The  guests 
included  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Miss  Helen  Garritt, 
Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss 
Helen  Keeney,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Thorn- 
well  Mullally,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Jr..  Mr. 
Walter  Hush,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  Lansing 
Tevis,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Mr. 
William  Parrott,   and  Mr.   William    Leib. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Mark  Jacobs  gave  a 
dinner-dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Wednesday 
evening  in  compliment  to  Miss  Sear  Frank,  who 
has  recently  returned   from   New   York. 

Mrs.  Harry  Allston  Williams  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  in  Berkeley  in  honor 
of  Mrs.    Benjamin   Foss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  her 
daughters,  the  Misses  Muriel  and  Consuela  Van- 
derbilt, left  last  Tuesday  for  their  home  in  New 
York,  after  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  in  California. 
They  were  accompanied  on  the  Eastern  trip  by 
Miss  Janetta  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's 
nephew,  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs. 

Mr.  Sheldon  Pennoyer  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in 
the  East. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Torrey  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Beach  Thompson  at 
her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  returned  Monday  from  Bur- 
lingame, where  she  spent  the  week-end  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.   Oscar  Cooper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Roth  left  last  week  for 
a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  has  returned  from  Coro- 
nado  and  is  staying  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  William 
F.  Fullam,  at  the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Edward  Carpenter  visited  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  for  a  few  days  en  route  to  St. 
Louis  from  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  her  daughters,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Cameron  and  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young, 
returned  a  few  days  ago  from  Coronado. 

Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  and  her  brother,  Mr. 
Lucio  Mintzer,  have  taken  possession  of  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  where  they  will  pass  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lou  Brown  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  apartments  at 
the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  returned  Tuesday  from  May- 
field,  where  she  had  been  spending  several  days 
as  the  guest  of  Miss  Evelyn  Barron. 

Miss    Natalie     Campbell     arrived    last     Saturday 
from  the  East  and    has  joined   Colonel   Sydney  A. 
Cloman    and    Mrs.    Cloman    at   the    St.    Francis. 
j      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Fuller  spent  the  week- 
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end  in  Pleasanton  as  the  house  guests  of  Mrs. 
Phcebe   A.    Hearst. 

Mr.  Temple  Bridgman  left  Thursday  for  China 
for  a  visit  of  several  months.  During  Mr.  Bridg- 
man's  absence  Mr.  Bridgman  and  the  children 
will  be  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailliard 
at  their  home  on  Gough  Street. 

Prince  Paul  Troubetskoy  and  Princess  Troubet- 
skoy have  been  passing  a  few  days  at  Del   Monte. 

Dr.  Morton  Gibbons  and  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  Dr. 
E.  C.  Sewell  and  Mrs.  Sewell  left  last  Friday  for 
a  trip  to  Conorado, 

Mr.  George  Pope  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from   a   brief   trip   East. 

Dr.  George  Pillsbury  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury  have 
been  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  They  left  Sunday  for 
their   home   in  Lowell,   Massachusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  passed  the  week- 
end in  Burlingame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry   Clarence  Breeden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Schiller  left  Satur- 
day for  their  home  in  Pittsburg,  after  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  in  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  have  been  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  the  Hussey  ranch  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  spent  the 
week-end  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott  in  Burlingame. 

Colonel  Frederick  W.  Sladen  and  Mrs.  Staden 
arrived  Thursday  from  San  Diego  and  are  estab- 
lished   at    the    Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  returned  last  week 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  brief  visit  in 
Ross  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.   George  A.   Moore. 

Mrs.  William  Vail  Kellen  and  Miss  Constance 
Kellen  left  Wednesday  for  their  home  in  Boston, 
after  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Louis  Long  has  arrived  from  Santa  Barbara 
and  is  the  guest  of  her  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  Gould,  at  their  home  on 
Twenty-First  Avenue.  Miss  Olivia  Long,  who  ac- 
companied her  mother  north,  is  the  guest  of  the 
Misses  Rosamund  and  Ruth  Codman  at  their  home 
in    Berkeley. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Breyfogle,  Mrs.  John  Russ,  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Russ  are  touring  the  southern  part 
of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter,  who  arrived  last  week  front 
Honolulu,  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Edward  Gillespie,  at  their  home  on  Clay 
Street. 

Miss  Polly  Young  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara, 
where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
Gavit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  and  Miss  Fran- 
ceses Deering  have  been  spending  the  past  week 
with  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hopkins  at  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stout  are  guests  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel   from   their  home   in  New   York. 

Baron  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  and  Baroness  Van 
Eck  will  pass  the  summer  in  Menlo  Park,  having 
engaged  the  Delancey  Lewis  house  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  returned  Sunday  to  her 
home  in  Monterey,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  days 
in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson  have  reopened 
their   home   in    Belvedere  for   the  summer  months. 

Lieutenant  Emery  Winship  passed  a  few  days 
in  San  Francisco  last  week  en  route  to  Sacramento 
from  his  home  in  Macon,  Georgia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Kimble  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Bakersfield,  after  a  brief 
visit   in   San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  after  a  six  months'  absence 
on  a  visit  to  her  daughter  in  Baltimore,  is  again 
at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Bowman  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 

George  Davis  Boyd. 

The  death  is  announced  of  George  Davis 
Boyd  at  his  country  home  in  San  Rafael.  Mr. 
Boyd  was  the  manager  of  the  Alexander  Boyd 
estate  and  the  owner  of  a  number  of  buildings 
in  San  Francisco,  his  entire  business  career 
having  been  spent  in  the  real  estate  and  rental 
business. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  business  man,  successful 
as  he  was,  that  Mr.  Boyd  will  be  best  remem- 
bered by  his  fellow-San  Franciscans.  His  un- 
failing courage,  his  helpfulness,  his  devotion 
to  the  public  good  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire 
are  among  the  services  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. And  the  spirit  of  these  benefactions 
was  not  a  spasmodic  one,  nor  was  it  merely 
the  result  of  a  great  emergency.  It  was  in 
unison  with  the  practice  of  a  lifetime  and 
with  the  high  and  sustained  ideals  that  were 
continuously  translated  into  deeds  of  public 
and  private  beneficence  far  too  numerous  for 
record,    but   that   will   not   soon   be   forgotten. 

George  Davis  uoyd  was  a  devotee  of  the 
open-air  life  and  a  sportsman  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  and  ceaselessly  ready  to  en- 
courage and  sustain  all  outdoor  pursuits.  He 
was  born  in  Sacramento  fifty-three  years  ago 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  a  member  of  the  Pacific 
Union  Club  and  the  Country  Club  of  Marin 
County.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Kittle  Boyd,  by  two  daughters,  Miss 
Jean  and  Miss  Cynthia  ^oyd,  and  by  a  son 
Nicholas    Boyd. 


FOR  SALE  —  400  beautifully  wooded 
acres  near  Woodside,  San  Mateo  County. 
Finished  roads.  Abundance  of  water,  electric 
light  and  power.  On  main  highway.  Plenty 
of  tillable  land.  Unexcelled  view.  Will 
subdivide.  For  particulars  apply  to 
BUCKBEE,  THORNE  &  CO. 

27  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
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An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vice-Prei.  and  Managing  Director 


AN  INNOVATION 

Special  Dinners,  with   dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week,  beginning  Saturday, 
March  10th,  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY    NIGHT.  .MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  . . .  .FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. ..  .CAL1FORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 
Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covet 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Breakfast  and  Luncheon  fifty 
cents;  Dinner  in  the  Arab- 
esque   Room,    one   dollar. 

Distinctive,  Different 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

tj  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

<J  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD.  Manager 


DRINK  CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

WITH  EVERY  MEAL 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  trial  pack-    <!1Irl0,    CC  C/1 
age  telephone  direct  to  JUllCI     UUJl 

OR  WRITE 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO.,  442-452  Second  SL.S.  F. 


April  21.  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


SAMUEL   DAVIDSON 

532  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone:  Garfield  1183 

Cordially  invites  you  to  view  and  inspect  the 
magnificent  collection  of  antiques  which  he 
has  just  brought  back  with  him  after  an  ex- 
tensive trip.  Mr.  Davidson  purchased  this 
exclusive  aggregation  of  jewelry,  period 
furniture,  silver  and  Sheffield  ware,  Oriental 
rugs,  Bohemian  glass,  crystal,  porcelains, 
china,  bric-a-brac,  etc.,  very  reasonably  and 
offers  it  to  the  publie  at  a  small  profit. 


Sidney  Coryn's  War  Lectures. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  of  next  week,  April 
24th,  Sidney  Coryn  will  lecture  on  "Why  Italy 
Went  to  War,"  a  question  rather  confusing 
to  the  minds  of  most  men  and  women.  He 
will  discuss  the  Dual  Alliance,  the  Triple  Al- 
liance, Italia  Irredenta,  the  Turkish  war, 
Austria  and  Serbia,  a  broken  treaty,  the  in- 
tervention of  Prince  von  Billow.  The  lecture 
begins  at  3  o'clock. 

On  Friday  evening  at  8 :15  o'clock  Mr. 
Coryn  will  give  the  third  lecture  of  his  even- 
ing course,  the  subject  being  the  Balkans  and 
the  present  alignment,  with  a  brief  review  of 
historic  events  in  the  Balkans  and  conflicting 
interests  that  have  centred  there.  The  lec- 
tures are  given  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery, 
239  Grant  Avenue. 


Lectures  by  John  Cowper  Powys, 
John  Cowper  Powys,  whose  coming  to  San 
Francisco  has  been  greeted  with  such  enthusi- 
asm, is  drawing  crowds  to  his  interesting  lec- 
ture courses  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  On 
next  Tuesday  evening,  at  S :  1 5,  Mr.  Powys 
will  lecture  on  "Dostoievsky  the  Psycholo- 
gist," the  second  in  his  series  on  "Prophets 
of  Democracy"  and  on  Thursday  afternoon 
at  3  o'clock  he  will  discuss  "Shelley,  the  Ec- 
stasy of  the  Spirit."  In  his  lecture  on  "Shel- 
ley, the  Poet  of  the  Romantic  Revival,"  Powys 
discloses  the  revolutionary  ardor  and  ethereal 
pantheism  of  the  poet,  and  indicates  his  actual 
living  value  for  men  and  women  of  today. 


First  'War  Benefit. 

The  first  war  benefit  to  be  given  in  San 
Francisco  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
declaration  will  take  place  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium  next  Thursday  evening,  April  26th, 
when  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Women's 
Section  of  the  Navy  League  will  be  the  spon- 
sor. This  organization,  of  which  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick H.  Colburn  is  regent,  is  anxious  to  start 
a  "separation  allowance"  fund  for  the  families 
of  enlisted  men  and  marines. 

The  vocalist  of  the  evening  will  be  Mme. 
Carrie  Bridewell,  the  American  contralto,  who 
has  gained  renown  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 


DISTINCTION 

THERE  is  an  impressiveness 
about  the  Pierce -Arrow  Car, 
composed  equally  of  character 
and  prestige,  which  is  best  described 
as  distinction.  Character  is  what  it 
really  is — the  result  of  an  ideal  never 
relinquished — the  aim  to  build,  not  to 
meet  a  price,  but  to  meet  exacting 
conditions.  Prestige  is  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held,  shared  equally  by 
the  man  in  the  car  and  the  man  on 
the  curb,  giving  to  it  and  receiving 
from  it  a  desirable  individuality.  The 
Pierce -Arrow  both  has  and  confers 
distinction. 

Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company 

Incorporated 
W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    -    -    San  Francisco 

PHONE  PROSPECT  1250 


Coven t  Garden,  and  other  European  opera 
houses,  and  who  has  cheerfully  volunteered 
her  services.  Members  of  the  Nash  En- 
semble, delightful  instrumentalists,  will  be 
heard  in  a  number  of  selections,  as  will  also 
Miss  Zhay  Clarke,  the  harp  virtuoso.  Uda 
Waldrop  will  be  the  accompanist  and  will  also 
play  piano  solos,  and  the  military  band  of 
the  California  Grays  will  start  and  end  the 
evening  with  "America"  and  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  Mrs.  Richard  Rees,  cos- 
tumed as  Columbia,  will  sing  the  national 
anthem,  the  stage  will  be  in  charge  of  Leo 
Cooper,  an  experienced  amusement  director, 
and  the  auditorium  will  be  decorated  with 
flags,  bunting,  and  flowers.  Reserved  seats 
will  be  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  on 
and    after    Monday  morning. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Aux  Dames   de  San  Francisco. 
Ce    sont    les    poilus    de    Verdun ! 
Tous  evacues  des  murs  d'airain, 
Les  yeux  rougis  par  la  fievre, 
Le   sourire  quand  meme   a   la   levre, 
Le   corps    brule    de    meurtrissures, 
Le    cceur    haut,    malgre    les    blessures. 
Ce  sont  les  poilus  de   Verdun, 
Malades,    blesses,    tous,    chacun, 
Qui    envoient    un    baiser    comme-H-faut 
Aux  Dames  de  San  Francisco! 

Ce   sont   les   poilus   de   Verdun 
Traites    et    gates    comme    pas    un 
A    Luxeuil,    Hopital   des   Thermes, 
Ou    ils   se    refont   les   poings    fermes 
Pour  forger  la  Victoire  ailee 
Necessaire   a   la   Paix  doree! 
Ce  sont   les   poilus  de   Verdun 
Soldats    francais    au    cceur    humain 
Remerciant    pour    leur    beau    cadeau 
Les    Dames    de    San    Francisco ! 

Ce  sont   les  poilus  de  Verdun, 
Qui,    pendant   que   grondent    au    lointain 
Les    ttmnerres    d'artillerie, 
Recoivent  de  bonnes  amies 
Un   lion   d'amour  et  de  bonte 
Qui   fut  joyeusement   fete! 
Ce   sont   les  poilus  de    Verdun 
Recon naissants,    saluant   soudain 
Les   cceurs   charmants,   le  geste  beau 
Des   Dames  de  San    Francisco! 
-Un    Poilu    de    Verdun,    in    Nezv    York    Evening 
Post. 


From  Dawn  to  Dawn. 
(EPANASTROPHE) 

The  light! 

The  light  that  in  the  morning,   silver-clear, 

Broke    o'er   the    encircling   hills,    the    embosomed 
lake, 
Flames    into   fury   as  high    noon   draws  near, 

And  Phoebus  from  the  zenith  stoops  to  slake 
His   raging  thirst   at  the  cool   river's  breast, 
Then    speeds   his   smoking  coursers   down  the   west 
At  the  horizon's   rim  to  find   eclipse 
In   the   red    splendors   of   apocalypse, 
And  shroud  the  burning  glories  of  his  flight 
In  the  dark  arms  of  the   embracing  night. 

The  night! 
Eringer  of  stars,  bringer  of  sleep  and  dreams, 
Uringer    of    dreamless    sleep,    than    dreams   more 
sweet, 
When  into  darkness  melt  the  drowsy  streams. 

The  misty  hills,  the  lake  that  laves  their  feet. 
Silence — save  for  the  wakeful  whippoorwill, 
Whose    plaintive     nocturnes    through     the     shadows 

thrill    .     .     . 
Slowly  the   hours  wear  on.    .    .     .    The  stars  grow 

dim, 
Pale  and  expire,  and  soft  the  morning  hymn 
Of   nature    rises  as  the  east   grows  bright, 
Bursting    to    ecstasy    as    dawns    the    light! 
The   light! 
— John   L.   Herz'ey,    in   Reedy's   Mirror. 


The  Quitter. 
When    you're    lost    in    the   wild,    and   you're   scared 
as  a  child, 
And  Death  looks  you  bang  in  the  eye, 
And  you're  sore  as  a  boil,  it's  according  to  Hoyle 

To   cock  your   revolver  and    .    .    .    die. 
But    the    Code    of    a    Man    says,    "Fight    all    you 
can," 
And  self-dissolution  is  barred. 
In   hunger  and  woe,  oh,   it's  easy   to  blow, 
It's    the    hell-served-for-breakfast   that's   hard. 

"You're    sick  of  the   game."      Well,    now,   that's  a 
shame. 
You're     young     and     you're     brave     and     you're 
bright. 
"You've    had    a    raw    deal."      I    know — but    don't 
squeal ; 
Buck   up,  do  your  damnedest,   and   fight. 
It's  the  plugging  away  that  will   win  you  the  day, 

So   don't   be   a   piker,    old  pard, 
Just  draw  on  your  grit,  it's  so  easy  to  quit, 
It's  the  kceping-your-chin-up  that's  hard. 

It's  easy  to  cry  that  you're  beaten — and  die; 

It's  easy    to   crawfish  and    crawl. 
But    to     fight    and    to    fight    when    hope's    out    of 
sight, 

Why— that's  the  best  game  of  them  all. 
And  though  you  come  out  of  each  grueling  bout, 

All  broken   and   beaten   and   scarred, 
Just  have  one  more  try — it's  dead  easy  to  die, 

It's  the  keeping-on-living  that's  hard. 


"Do  you  see  that  young  fellow  over  there?" 
said  the  manager  of  the  factory.  "He's  made 
up  his  mind  that  some  day  he  is  going  to  get 
my  job  away  from  me."  "Is  that  so?  1 
shouldn't  think  you'd  keep  him  "around  here 
then."  "Great  Scott,  man !  I'd  be  mighty 
lucky  if  every  fellow  in  this  plant  had  the 
same  idea." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


AT  THE  RECEPTION. 
From  Shasta  Springs.     See  that  the  siphon  bears  the  "Shasta"  label. 


Sailors'  Day— April  22,  1917. 

In  1915  "Sailors'  Day"  was  founded  in  the 
port  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton H.  King,  superintendent  of  the  Sailors' 
Haven.  In  1916  it  was  recognized  in  the  port 
of  New  York  also.  This  year  the  port  of  San 
Francisco   will  likewise  honor  the  sailor. 

As  hitherto,  the  Second  Sunday  after 
Easter,  April  22d,  has  been  selected  as  the 
most  convenient  date  for  "Sailors'  Day."  Fol- 
lowing the  precedent  set  in  the  ports  above 
mentioned,  the  plans  for  the  day  are  being 
promoted  by  local  philanthropic  and  religious 
societies  for  the  benefit  of  seamen. 

The  purpose  of  the  day  is  threefold:  (1) 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  sailor  to  the  na- 
tion ;  (2)  to  draw  attention  to  the  work  done 
for  his  spiritual  and  social  welfare;  (3)  to 
memorialize  those  lost  while  following  their 
calling  at  sea  during  the  past  year. 

At  4  p.  m.  on  "Sailors'  Day"  a  memorial 
service  will  be  held  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Post  and  Mason  Streets.  The 
men  of  the  navy  and  the  merchant  marine  will 
be  invited  to  unite  in  worship  with  the  citi- 
zens of  this  port  in  memory  of  those  who 
have  lost   their  lives  while   following  the  sea. 

Participating  in  the  service  will  be  Bishop 
Leonard  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
Rev.  W.  K.  Guthrie,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church;  Rev.  Carl  O.  Lundquist,  pas 
tor  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ebe- 
nezer  Church  ;  Rev.  C.  A.  Hedlind,  pastor  of 
the  Swedish  Tabernacle.  Mayor  Rolph  has 
been  asked  to  make  the  address  of  welcome. 
The  preacher  will  be  Rev.  Francis  J.  Van 
Horn,  D.  D.,  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Oakland. 


Lyman  S.  Pease. 
The  death  is  announced  of  Lyman  S.  Pease 
at  his  home  at  Hillsborougn  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky 
and  came  to  San  Francisco  when  a  young 
man,  becoming  connected  with  the  Parrott  es-^ 
tate  almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival  and 
continuing  in  that  position  until  his  death,  or 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  is  survived  by 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Berkeley  Hays,  also  a 
resident  of  Hillsborough. 


Berlin  a  Changed  City. 
If  recent  visitors  to  the  city  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, Berlin  has  become  another  city.  It  is 
not  merely  that  the  customary  comfort  has 
been  reduced,  but  Berlin  has  been  lifted  out 
of  its  ordinary  life  into  another.  In  time  of 
peace  there  was  activity  everywhere,  but  here 
there  was  creation,  and  only  by  this  power  of 
creation  was  the  city  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  cities  in  the  old  Europe.  But  now 
this  wave  of  many-sided  activity  is  broken,  the 
vitality  that  radiated  in  a  thousand  and  one 
directions,  has  but  one  single  aim:  war, 
victory  and  peace.  The  streets  are  no 
longer  so  entertaining  by  day,  and  by  night 
they  are  empty.  There  are  but  few  taxis  and 
cabs  to  be  seen,  and  the  lack  of  business  ve- 
hicles and  of  manpower  is  becoming  more  and 
more  noticeable.  Women  are  beginning  to 
dominate  the  labor  market,  and  do  everything 
conscientiously  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
war  is  making  itself  more  and  more  apparent 
in  the  streets;  indeed,  it  is  taking  formal  pos- 
session of  the  city.  Whole  rows  of  houses 
have  been  taken  over  and  arranged  for  the  new 
war  departments  and  their  countless  branches 
for  effecting  the  organization  of  the  nation. 
Promiscuous  shopping  has  ceased  now  that 
every  one  is  on  rations   for  everything.     The 


theatres  are  full,  but  it  is  only  in  music  halls 
and  so  on  that  topical  plays  connected  with 
the  war  are  produced:  the  general  impulse  is 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  different  realm  of  thought. 


"Oh,    I    wish    the    Lord    had    made    me    a 
man  !"     "He  did.     I'm  the  man." — Life. 


DEAF   PEOPLE 

"FRENCH  ORLENE"  absolutely  cures  Deaf- 
ness and  Noises  in  the  Head,  no  matter  how 
severe  or  longstanding  the  case  may  be. 
Hundreds  of  persons  whose  cases  were  sup- 
posed to  be  incurable  have  beei>  permanently 
cured  by  this  New  Remedy. 

This  Wonderful  Preparation  goes  direct  to 
the  actual  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  One  Box  is 
ample    to    effectually    cure   any    ordinary    case. 

Mrs.  Rowe,  of  Portland-crescent,  Leeds, 
says:  "The  'Orlene'  has  completely  cured  me 
after  tweive  years'   suffering." 

Many  other  equally  good  reports. 

Try    one    Box    today.      It   only    costs   $1    and 
there  is  nothing  better  at  any  price. 
Address:    "ORLENE"    CO.,    10    SOUTHVIEW 

WATLING  ST.,  DARTFORD,  Kent,  Eng. 


COLLEGE    GRADUATE,   A.    B. 
WILL  TUTOR  »N 

UNIVERSITY  ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS,  May  1 
to  August  1.     Best  References. 

Address:  EDWARD    BLAIR 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  SAN  ANSELMO,  CAL. 
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Jan.  B.  Duff),  General  Ajent 

673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco— Phone  Sin 
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F.  L.  Ilanna.  General  Agent 

121H  Broadway,  Oakland  —  Phone  Lake^i 
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Always  on  Time 

Means  a  good  deal  for  a  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  claim  for  its  schedule  of  pas- 
senger trains. 

The  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  Electric  line  has 
established  the  record  of  keeping  98% 
of  its  trains  on  time. 
Seven  trains  are  operated  each  way 
daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento making  connections  with 
Northern  Electric  Ry.  for  Sacramento 
Valley  points. 

FAST,  SAFE.  CONVENIENT  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  2339  KEY  ROUTE  FERRY 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 
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Ii     J     l^_The  Delightful  Way! 
J^^iVffK,  Apr.  24,  May  15 

[Lino  to  Sydnoy,  Australia,  Pac.  Tuur,  $337.M  1st  CI.] 


S65 
1st  CI. 

$60  2d  CI. 
'Splendid  Twin 

t~^y  Screw  American 
^^  Steamers  "Sierra" 
'Sonoma",  "Ventura" 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Say,  Casey,  did  you  ever  make  an  idiot  of 
yourself  over  women?"  "An  idjut,  is  ut? 
Sure  I've  made  mesilf  an  intoire  asylum." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

First  Steel  Magnate — I  see  our  shells  passed 
the  government  test.  Second  Steel  Magnate — 
Good  heavens!  Those  shells  were  intended 
for  a  foreign  government. — Life. 

"She's  musical,  isn't  she  ? '  "She  thinks 
she  is."  "Vocal  or  instrumental?"  "Both. 
She  sings  and  she's  instrumental  in  keeping 
away  new  tenants." — Boston  Trancript. 

Slickton — They  tell  me  your  daughter  sings 
with  great  expression.  Flickton — Greatest 
you  ever  saw  !  Why,  her  own  mother  can't 
recognize  her  face  when  she's  singing. — Puck. 

"Why  won't  you  marry  me?"  "Because  I 
don't  love  you?"  "Why  need  that  matter? 
We'd  simply  have  a  five-year  start  on  half  the 
people  in  our  set." — Louisvute  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

jack — I  told  your  father  that  I  would  give 
you  every  luxury.  Bess — And  what  did  he 
say  ?  Jack — Said  he  would  withdraw  his 
money  from  the  bank  where  I  work.-  -Boston 
Globe. 

"My  wife  is  like  George  Washington ;  I 
don't  believe  she  could  tell  a  lie  to  save  her 
soul."  "You're  lucky'!  Mine  can  tell  a  lie  the 
minute  I  get  it  out  of  my  mouth." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Aunt  Sarah  (horrified) — Good  gracious, 
John,  what  would  your  mother  say  if  she  saw 
you  smoking  cigarettes  ?  John  (calmly) — 
She'd  have  a  fit.  They're  her  cigarettes. — 
New  York  Times. 

Father — You're  very  backwaru.  There's 
Norman  Smithers,  the  same  age  as  you,  and 
he's  two  forms  higher.  Aren't  you  ashamed? 
Hopeful — No.  He  can't  help  it — it's  heredi- 
tary.— Loudon  Punch. 

"Wilbur,"  said  the  wife  of  the  editor,  as 
he  toiled  late  in  his  study,  "I  am  going  to  bed 
now.  If  you  hear  the  alarm  clock  in  the 
morning,  will  you  wake  me  up?"  "Yes, 
dear,"  replied  Wilbur  absently.  "Remind  me 
of  it  again  at  the  breakfast-table." — Puck. 

Farmer  Skinner  (all  het  up) — Jumpin'  Je- 
hoshaphat!  Marthy,  you  sold  the  wrong  batch 
of  fresh  eggs  to  that  there  grocery  man. 
Mrs.  Skinner — Sakes  alive!  How's  that? 
Farmer  Skinner — Why  he  got  the  lot  stamped 


What  Is  a  Vacation  ? 

It  is  not  merely  a  respite  from  busi- 
ness, but  a  complete  change  in 
occupation  and  thought.  Much 
depends  on  the  frame  of  mind. 

You  can't  worry  and  enjoy  your 
outing.  There  will  be  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  safety  of  your  val- 
uable papers,  jewels,  plate,  etc.,  if 
you  place  them  in  the  Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults. 

These  vaults,  the  largest  in  the 
West,  together  with  their  contents 
went  through  the  San  Francisco 
fire  unscathed. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


March    25th,    and   today's    only    March    22d. — 
Life. 

Edith — Jack  told  me  I  was  so  interesting 
and  so  beautiful.  Marie — And  yet  you  will 
trust  yourself  for  life  with  a  man  who  begins 
deceiving    you    so    early? — Boston    Transcript. 

"You  seem  indifferent  to  criticism  *in  the 
newspapers.  "I  don't  have  time  to  keep  up 
with  it,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "You 
ought  to  see  what  my  constituents  send  me 
direct   through   the   mail." — Washington   Star. 

Mrs.  Hubb — Oh,  John,  you  say  that  if  you 
lost  me  you  would  take  to  drinking,  neglect 
your  personal  appearance,  and  go  to  the  bad 
in  every  way.     Hubb  (firmly) — Yes,  my  dear  ; 


n 


you  can  bet  I'd  fix  it  so  I'd  never  be  an  in- 
ducement to  a  woman  again. — New  Haven 
Register. 

"Look  here,"  stormed  the  angry  subscriber, 
"in  your  issue  of  yesterday  you  said  I   was 
lunatic ;    I   want   a  retraction   at   once."      "M 
friend,"  said  the  editor,  "this  paper  never  re- 
tracts.    But  we  will  print  a  statement  that  you 
have  recovered  your  sanity." — Puck. 

The  Master — You  look  worried.  What's 
the  matter  ?  The  Housekeeper — The  nurse  has 
just  left,  and  there  is  nobody  to  wash  the 
baby.  The  Master — Have  the  chauffeur  do  it. 
There  isn't  as  much  mechanism  about  a  baby 
as  there  is  about  a  car,  anyway. — Wit  and 
Humor. 
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The  Bomb  Cases. 

The  bomb  murder  convictions  may  be  said  to  be 
once  more  sub  judice,  _  and  there  would  therefore  be  an 
element  of  impropriety  in  any  partisan  discussion  of  re- 
cent revelations,  real  or  imaginary.  But  the  public 
mind  is  uneasy  and  indisposed  to  accept  the  usual  com- 
fortable assurances  that  everything  is  all  right,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  rules  of  exact 
justice.  The  public  mind,  in  other  words,  wants  to  be 
certain  about  this  and  to  base  its  certainty,  not  upon 
surmises  or  conjectures,  but  upon  facts.  Every  prose- 
cuting attorney  knows  that  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as 
to  secure  evidence.  The  real  task  is  to  sift  the  evi- 
dence that  is  valid  from  the  other  kind  that  is  not 
valid,  and  that  is  tainted  by  prejudice,  malice,  imagina- 
tion, and  perjury.  The  desire  to  secure  a  conviction 
is  a  laudable  one  in  its  way.  It  is  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versal desire  to  succeed,  but  the  issue  in  criminal  trials, 
and  particularly  in  murder  trials,  is  a  grave  one,  so 
grave  as  to  demand  a  severe  self-restraint  upon  official 
or  professional  pride.  Was  there  such  self-restraint 
and  was  it  of  sufficient  force  in  this  particular  instance  ? 
There  is  no  need  to  say  that  our  horror  at  the  nature 
of  the  crime  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  It  is 
better  to  punish  no  one  than  to  punish  the  wrong  man. 


We  may  also  remember  usefully  that  the  previous 
character  of  the  accused  has  no  direct  bearing  upon 
his  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  particular  offense  under 
trial  and  which  is  definitely  stated  in  the  indictment. 
The  public  mind,  as  has  been  said,  is  uneasy.  If 
there  has  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  however  un- 
intentional, it  must  be  made  known,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
involved  to  give  whole-hearted  assistance  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  indisputable  facts. 


Give  Us  an  Army ! 

Unless  some  unexpectedly  strong  leadership  shall  de- 
velop in  Congress  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  floundering  before  a  decision  is  finally 
reached  on  the  subject  of  military  service.  The  average 
congressman  has  no  very  clear  conception  of  the  needs 
of  the  country.  He  is  bewildered  by  a  sudden 
emergency  wholly  beyond  the  range  of  his  experience 
and  by  a  foreign  situation  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand, and  he  is  doubtless  harassed  by  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  mothers  who  did  not  raise  their  boys  to  be 
soldiers  and  from  citizens  of  all  kinds  whose  political 
ideas  are  prehistoric.  In  the  meantime  the  President 
is  maintaining  an  attitude  of  watchful  waiting,  in  the 
hope,  doubtless,  that  some  clear  expression  of  the 
national  will  may  become  apparent  to  legislators  who 
can  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 

So  far  as  a  volunteer  service  is  concerned — and  it 
has  its  champions  in  the  Senate — we  may  as  well  cease 
to  dream  dreams.  The  recruiting  sergeants  have  now 
been  busily  at  work  for  some  weeks,  and  with  the  most 
discouraging  results.  If  Germany  were  able  to  commit 
some  destructive  act  of  war  upon  American  soil  we 
should  see  a  quick  response  to  the  call  for  men,  but 
without  some  such  incitement  as  this  there  will  be  no 
volunteer  army  of  any  real  or  practical  value.  The  idea 
ought  to  be  dismissed.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  the  ad- 
mirable inconsistency  that  endears  him  to  us,  is  eager 
for  a  national  conscription  act  that  shall  not  apply  to 
himself  or  to  the  volunteer  army  that  he  would  like 
to  raise  for  service  in  Europe.  The  project  is  obviously 
an  improper  one  from  the  purely  military  point  of 
view,  but  there  are  congressmen  who  would  like  to  see 
it  tried  because  they  hate  conscription.  And  they  will 
make  themselves  heard. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  rela- 
tively simple  task  of  making  an  army.  Every  man  who 
is  placed  on  the  fighting  line  needs  about  three  men 
in  civilian  life  to  keep  him  there,  and  therefore  the 
three  civilians  are  quite  as  essential  as  the  one  soldier, 
and  an  adequate  conscription  law  should  include  them 
all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  country  benefits 
by  transferring  a  man  from  the  plow  to  the  rifle.  Indeed 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  under  certain  circumstances 
it  does  not  profit.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  of  no  value 
without  munitions,  shipwrights,  mechanics,  and  farmers 
to  feed  them  all.  These  essential  accessories  can  not 
be  left  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  our  industrial 
life,  and  especially  if  the  cream  of  that  industrial  life  is 
to  be  skimmed  off  with  a  single  eye  to  the  man  power 
of  the  army.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  have 
been  compelled  to  mobilize  not  alone  their  men,  but 
their  resources,  which  is  a  very  different  and  a  much 
larger  thing.  They  have  asked  for  whatever  services 
the  individual  is  able  to  give,  and  they  have  allotted 
those  services  according  to  the  national  needs.  Thus 
we  read  of  good  soldiers  being  sent  home  from  the 
front  because  they  happen  to  be  also  good  mechanics, 
and  good  mechanics  were  needed  more  than  good  sol- 
diers. Universal  conscription  ought  to  mean  that  every 
man  is  required  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  perform 
whatever  essential  services  he  is  fitted  to  perform, 
whether  military,  industrial,  or  agricultural.  This 
would  give  the  widest  selection  for  purely  military  pur- 


poses, and  it  would  safeguard  the  civilian  occupations 
upon  which  an  army  must  depend.  It  is  significant  that 
in  his  manifesto  issued  a  few  days  ago  the  President 
laid  special  emphasis  on  the  need  to  serve  the  nation 
by  productive  work,  and  especially  by  the  production 
of  food.  There  ought,  of  course,  to  be  some  system 
of  universal  military  training  that  would  operate  alike 
in  peace  and  in  war  and  that,  because  it  is  universal, 
would  not  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  national  life. 
That  is  a  question  that  must  be  settled,  but  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate question,  and  one  that  is  apart  from  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  present  emergency.  They  ought  not  to  be 
confused. 

But  in  the  meantime  let  us  clear  our  minds  of 
illusions.  The  President  has  no  illusions,  because  he 
knows  the  facts.  He  knows  that  an  army,  a  real  army, 
is  imperatively  needed,  not  that  we  may  meddle  or 
swagger,  but  that  we  may  defend  ourselves  against 
attack  or  ward  off  that  attack  before  it  is  launched. 
He  knows  that  universal  service  is  the  only  fair  way, 
the  only  practical  way,  the  only  effective  way.  Years 
ago  we  might  have  known,  and  we  ought  to  have  known, 
that  Germany  intended  to  attack  America.  At  least 
we  know  it  now  since  the  seal  of  reticence  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Gerard.  But  for  the  British 
navy  our  Eastern  cities  would  at  this  moment  be  under 
danger  of  bombardment  and  invasion.  Our  highest 
military  and  naval  authorities  tell  us  that  our  peril 
from  submarines  and  hydroplanes  is  real  and  pressing. 
We  know  precisely  what  Germany  intended  to  do  in 
Mexico,  and  still  intends  to  do.  We  know  what  she 
has  tried  to  do  in  Brazil.  It  is  a  time  when  discussion 
should  be  cut  to  the  bone,  when  the  essentials  should 
stand  out  boldly  to  the  front  and  details  be  relegated 
to  their  proper  place.  We  ought  to  be,  -ipatient  of 
long  discussion  and  of  oratorical  vanities.  We  ought 
to  believe  wholeheartedly  and  uncritically  that  the 
President  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  we 
ought  to  enable  him  to  know  that  the  nation  is  behind 
him,  willing  to  be  led,  willing  to  be  silent,  and  willing 
to  make  whatever  sacrifices  may  be  needed.  For  the 
national  existence  is  at  stake,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
world  is  at  stake.  Once  more  let  us  cease  to  dream 
dreams  in  a  world  so  full  of  mighty  events  that  the 
dreamers  are  apt  to  be  rudely  aroused. 

It  is  facts  that  we  must  face,  and  not  the  theories 
that  were  fashioned  before  the  Atlantic  was  bridged. 
And  the  dominant  fact  is  that  we  are  at  war  with  the 
greatest  military  powers  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
that  we  have  challenged  their  bitter  and  vengeful  hate, 
and  that  at  any  moment  we  may  be  within  their  reach. 
If  there  be  any  among  us  indifferent  to  the  summons 
of  a  great  ideal  let  them  not  at  least  be  indifferent  to 
the  need  of  self-defense,  for  the  hour  will  come  apace 
when  repentance  will  be  too  late. 


The  Prospect  in  Russia. 

The  tremendous  nature  of  the  military  panorama  in 
Europe  is  so  engrossing  as  to  divert  our  attention  from 
the  less  spectacular  but  more  hopeful  current  of  polit- 
ical events.  We  have  now  the  definite  knowledge 
that  Austria  has  asked  for  peace  with  Russia.  That 
she  is  asking  in  more  indirect  way  for  peace  with  all 
the  Allied  powers  is  more  than  probable.  It  is  nearly 
certain.  She  has  nothing  to  gain  from  a  continuation 
of  the  war  and  she  has  everything  to  lose.  The  em- 
peror is  known  to  be  restive  under  the  domination  of 
his  fierce  Germanic  ally,  and  no  one  knows  better  than 
he  that  Austria  will  need  all  of  her  fast  waning  power 
to  throw  off  that  domination  after  a  declaration  of 
peace.  If  Austria  can  make  terms  with  her  northern 
enemy,  and  she  has  directly  asked  for  terms,  she  will 
not  allow  Germany  to  prevent  her  from  ending  her 
war  altogether. 

Germany,  of  course,  is  equally  anxious  for  a  sepr:' 
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peace  with  Russia.  It  is  her  one  and  only  hope.  Peace 
with  Russia  would  liberate  her  eastern  armies,  and  it 
would  open  her  eastern  frontier  to  food  supplies,  which  , 
she  needs  even  more  than  she  needs  men.  The  moment  | 
that  Russia's  resolve  to  continue  the  war  shall  become 
unmistakably  evident,  at  that  moment  Germany  will 
know  that  her  last  hope  has  vanished. 

To  say  that  there  is  any  unmistakable  proof  of  Rus-  , 
sian  resolve  to  fight  on  would  be  to  exaggerate  the 
facts.  Nothing  can  be  predicted  of  any  country  that 
is  in  a  state  of  actual  revolution.  No  such  country 
can  be  said  to  possess  a  definite  political  entity  or  a 
definite  political  responsibility.  And  therefore  there 
should  be  no  undue  reliance  upon  the  early  Russian 
pledge  to  make  no  separate  peace.  If  the  extremists, 
the  idealists,  and  the  dreamers  should  gain  the  upper 
hand— improbable,  but  always  possible— they  might 
easily  repudiate  a  bargain  that  was  made  by  an  abol- 
ished regime  in  which  they  had  neither  part  nor  lot. 
Revolutions,  be  it  remembered,  have  not  always  re- 
mained under  the  direction  of  those  who  made  them. 

None  the  less  a  separate  peace  with  Russia  is  highly 
improbable,  and  it  will  become  still  more  improbable 
as  the  mighty  sustaining  hand  of  America  becomes 
visible  to  her  people.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  re- 
ports from  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  of  conferences 
between  German  socialists,  such  as  Philip  Scheide- 
mann,  and  Russian  delegates.  The  German  socialists 
are  of  course  empowered  by  their  own  government, 
which  is  thus  willing  to  accept  the  aid  of  men  whom 
it  has  denounced  a  hundred  times  as  enemies  and 
traitors.  But  the  Russian  delegates  have  no  repre- 
sentative authority  whatever.  They  are  commissioned 
by  a  Congress  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies, 
a  self-constituted  body  that  may  be  said  to  correspond 
roughly  with  our  own  I.  W.  W.  However  loudly  they 
may  prate  about  Russian  intentions  and  Russian  poli- 
cies they  can  affect  neither  the.  one  nor  the  other.  They 
can  influence  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  workmen, 
they  have  no  relations  whatever  with  the  farmers,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  the  army  has 
wavered  in  its  loyalty  to  its  military  duties.  In  point 
of  fact  they  are  German  agents,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, who  are  so  fearful  of  repudiation  that  they  have 
just  passed  a  resolution  urging  greater  activity  in  the 
munition  factories  and  denouncing  all  attempts  to 
weaken  the  army.  We  may  note  also  the  advice  ten- 
dered by  fci^m  to  the  German  socialists  and  to  the 
effect  that  the  best  way  to  end  the  war  is  to  declare  a 
republic  in  Germany  as  has  been  done  in  Russia.  None 
of  this  contains  much  encouragement  for  the  German 
cause,  none  of  it  points  to  a  success  for  German  di- 
plomacy, none  of  it  justifies  the  apprehension  of  a 
separate  Russian  peace.  Whatever  allowance  we  may 
make  for  the  uncertain  movements  of  the  revolutionary 
wheel  there  is  still  no  evidence,  not  the  slightest,  that 
it  will  turn  backward,  or  that  the  provisional  govern- 
ment has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  And 
every  day  means  the  consolidation  of  that  hold  and  the 
continued  subsidence  of  unrest  and  turmoil. 

But  the  authorities  at  Washington  are  adopting  the 
eminently  wise  course  of  holding  out  a  helping  hand 
to  the  Russian  people  and  in  assuring  them  that  their 
efforts  toward  freedom  are  neither  unnoticed  nor  un- 
sustained.  by  the  great  Western  democracy.  Russia  is 
not  used  to  sympathy,  and  she  is  used  to  isolation  and 
misunderstanding.  She  is  in  need  of  a  hundred  things 
that  America  can  supply — money,  munitions,  railroad 
equipment,  technical  advice,  and  organizing  ability. 
But  what  she  needs  more  than  everything  else  is  a  gen- 
erous recognition  of  her  difficulties,  and  an  open  door 
to  the  democratic  comities  of  the  world.  And  these, 
all  of  them,  should  be  extended  with  an  open  hand. 


Council  of  National  Defense. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  in  Washington  is  making  real  progress 
in  the  organization  of  the  railroads  and  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  country  in  order  to  meet  the  strain  of  ivar. 
It  has  created  a  board  of  five  railroad  executives  to 
take  charge  of  transportation,  the  board  consisting  of 
Fairfax  Harrison  of  the  Southern,  Howard  Elliott  of 
the  Xew  Haven,  Samuel  Rae  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Hale 
Holden  of  the  Burlington,  and  Julius  Kruttschnitt  of 
'  re  Southern  Pacific,  with  Daniel  Willard  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  as  ex-ofHcio  member.  Operating 
1 1. rough  the  special  national  defense  committee  of  the 
American   Railway  Association  the  board  is  securing 


the  cooperation  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
a  method  assuring  much  better  results  than  could  be 
attained  by  military  control.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  prevailing  view-  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense that  all  possible  freight,  government  and  private, 
should  be  routed  westward  in  order  that  there  may  be 
cars  enough  to  carry  Western  products  to  the  East. 
In  this  connection  the  supply  of  munitions  to  Russia 
becomes  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Supplies  of  this  kind  would  presumably  be 
sent  across  the  Pacific  to  Vladivostock  for  delivery  to 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  and  this  would  make 
available  a  large  number  of  cars  for  the  eastward  trip. 
The  Russian  government  has  been  asked  to  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  the  capacity  of  the  railroad  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  Franklin  K.  Lane  is  interesting  himself 
in  the  project  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  will  be 
pushed  to  a  practical  conclusion. 

Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  is  entertaining  the  idea  that  a 
considerable  number  of  troops  should  be  assembled  in 
the  West  and  that  some  of  the  men  who  are  raised  in 
the  East  should  he  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
There  are  obvious  military  reasons  for  such  a  step  and 
they  need  not  he  discussed  here,  but  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  the  main  levies  will  be  raised  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  East  and  that  a  large  part  of  their  sup- 
plies must  come  from  the  West.  Why  not  bring  them 
nearer  to  the  source  of  supply  and  so  help  to  preserve 
the  traffic  balance  ?  At  least  it  is  good  to  see  that  these 
problems  are  being  quietly  and  practically  and  ef- 
ficiently pushed  forward  to  a  solution. 


San  Francisco  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Schuetter  to  the  effect 
that  German  prisoners  had  been  ill-treated  in  Australia. 
The  denial  is  inclusive  and  emphatic,  and  the  definite 
statements  of  the  American  consul-general,  who  at  that 
time  was  in  charge  of  the  prisoners'  interests,  is  quoted 
in   support  of  the  denial. 


Mr.  Gerard  Speaks. 

The  Argonaut  has  consistently  held  itself  aloof  from 
stories  of  German  barbarities.  There  were  stories 
enough  and  to  spare  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
stories  that  seemed  to  be  authentic  enough  in  all  con- 
science, hut  that  yet  had  to  be  accepted  as  coming  from 
partisan  sources  and  perhaps  as  colored  by  hysterias 
and  hates.  There  was  always  room  to  make  allowances, 
to  wait  for  the  other  side,  and  to  remember  that  the  lust 
for  blood,  almost  inseparable  from  warfare,  is  in  itself 
a  negation  of  humanity  and  of  self-restraint. 

But  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gerard,  lately  American 
ambassador  to  Germany,  permits  of  none  of  these  com- 
fortable palliatives.  It  relates  not  to  soldiers  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  but  to  civilians,  officials,  and  to  the  Ger- 
man government  itself.  It  is  not  compiled  from  rumor 
nor  from  the  experiences  of  others.  Mr.  Gerard  says, 
"I  know,  because  I  saw,"  and  it  may  be  added,  although 
it  need  not  be  added,  that  his  reputation  for  cautious 
accuracy  excludes  the  possibility  of  error  or  exaggera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gerard  tells  us  that  he  saw  an  official  announce- 
ment in  some  German  newspapers  to  the  effect  that 
certain  persons  who  were  named  had  so  misbehaved 
themselves  that  they  must  be  "exposed  to  shame  and 
their  falsity  made  knowTi  to  generations  of  Germans  to 
come."  On  inquiry  he  found  that  a  trainload  of 
Canadian  prisoners  had  been  delayed  at  a  siding  in  the 
town  in  question.  They  were  without  food  or  water 
and  were  suffering  severely.  Some  of  the  townsmen 
had  supplied  their  needs,  and  for  this  crime  they  were 
imprisoned  and  their  names  published  for  the  execra- 
tion of  the  country. 

But  there  was  much  worse  than  this.  Mr.  Gerard 
tells  us  that  typhus  fever  broke  out  in  a  camp  of  Rus- 
sian prisoners.  The  authorities  thereupon  sent  for  the 
British  and  French  prisoners  and  deliberately  threw 
them  into  the  same  camp  with  the  jest  that  "Allies 
ought  to  stick  together."  Children,  he  says,  were 
allowed  to  wander  about  the  camps  and  to  shoot  at  the 
prisoners  with  bows  and  arrows  tipped  with  sharp  nails. 
And  at  still  another  camp  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
guards  to  train  savage  dogs  to  bite  and  worry  the 
prisoners.  Remonstrances  proving  unavailing,  Mr. 
Gerard  threatened  to  shoot  these  dogs  with  his  own 
hand,  and  then  this  particular  abomination  came  to  an 
end. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  after  the  repetition 
of  such  facts  as  these,  and  of  course  they  are  facts. 
They  were  well  known  to  be  facts  even  before  Mr. 
Gerard  related  them.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Ger- 
mans of  the  next  generation  will  still  be  paying  for 
them. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Australian  gov- 
ernment has  categorically  denied  the  charges  made  in 


Brazil  at  War. 

The  action  of  Brazil  in  breaking  off  relations  with 
( Germany  and  in  declaring  a  practical  war  against  her 
is  more  or  less  directly  due  to  the  inspiring  leadership 
of  the  United  States.  None  the  less  Brazil  had  her 
own  grievances,  and  grave  ones.  She  was  outraged  by 
the  wanton  sinking  of  her  ships.  She  was  insulted  by 
the  denial  of  all  redress.  She  was  menaced  by  the 
direct  incitement  of  domestic  revolt.  The  Brazilians 
are  a  high-spirited  people  and  they  have  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  democracy  in  arms  and  against 
the  cause  of  an  autocracy  at  bay. 

The  position  of  Brazil  is  a  difficult  one.  She  has  a 
large  German  population,  and  over  a  week  ago  we 
heard  stories  of  formidable  revolts.  The  veil  of  official 
censorship  was  quick  to  descend,  hut  now  we  hear  of 
a  concentration  of  Germans  in  the  southern  state  of 
Santa  Catharina  and  the  imminence  of  insurrectionary 
activities.  The  rebels  are  said  to  have  arms  and  am- 
munition in  abundance,  and  perhaps  we  should  do  well 
to  ask  ourselves  where  they  came  from.  A  revolt  will, 
of  course,  be  quickly  suppressed.  Brazil  has  a  war 
strength  of  over  half  a  million  men  and  a  total  un- 
organized strength  of  over  four  million.  Her  navy  is 
by  no  means  negligible  and,  more  important  than  all, 
her  people  have  the  spirit  of  nationality.  They  are  not 
likely  to  be  supine  under  a  challenge  that  threatens  it. 

Certainly  the  submarine  war  was  the  most  costly 
blunder  that  Germany  ever  made.  It  has  arrayed  the 
whole  world  against  her.  It  is  calling  forth  a  mighty 
navy  of  commerce  carriers  that  will  take  the  place 
many  times  over  of  the  ships  that  she  has  destroyed.  It 
has  led  to  the  seizure  of  German  vessels  whose  carrying 
capacity  is  in  excess  of  all  the  submarine  victims  put 
together.  It  promises  to  give  her  enemies  a  larger 
supply  of  food  and  munitions  from  overseas  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  hoped  for. 

That  the  German  government  is  now  well  aware  of 
this  is  shown  by  the  careful  deletions  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message  as  prepared  for  publication  in  Germany. 
The  German  reader  is  not  allowed  to  know  of  these 
excisions.  They  are  not  acknowledged,  but  they  are 
loudly  eloquent  of  official  perturbation.  The  published 
versions  contain  no  references  to  the  struggle  between 
autocracy  and  democracy.  And  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  aid  that  America  is  to  furnish  in  money  and  mer- 
chandise and  ships.  The  German  public  is  mesmerized 
by  the  silly  assurances  that  now  that  America  is  her- 
self at  war  she  must  keep  everything  that  she  pos- 
sesses for  her  own  use.  Another  great  German  vic- 
tory ! 

Brazil  has.  in  a  sense,  been  Germany's  pet  for  years. 
Brazil  was  to  be  the  spearpoint  directed  against  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Brazil  had  been  colonized  and  Ger- 
manized in  readiness  for  the  American  edition  of  Der 
Tag.  And  now  Brazil  is  practically  at  war  with  Ger- 
many.    What  a  world  of  disappointments. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Washington  newspapers  say  that  Secretary  Daniels 
has  submitted  an  estimate  for  $3,000,000  to  buy  the  old 
exposition  site  on  Hampton  Roads,  near  Norfolk,  for 
naval  training  purposes.  Again  the  attempt  to  "put 
something  over."  This  proposition  has  been  before 
Congress  for  years  as  a  real  estate  speculation.  A  hot, 
sandy,  barren  tract,  never  useful  for  a  thing  except  the 
exposition  since  the  time  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sailed 
into  the  roads.  Now  it  is"'proposed  to  unload  it  on 
the  government.  

The  disturbances  in  Sweden,  that  seem  almost  to 
threaten  revolution,  are  easy  to  explain.  They  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  British  blockade  has  restricted 
Sweden  to  the  same  volume  of  imports  as  before  the 
war,  a  measure  intended  to  prevent  Swedish  exporta- 
tions  to  Germany.  But  the  exportations  have  con- 
tinued. Swedish  merchants  have  been  tempted  by  the 
high  prices  offered  by  Germany  and  they  have  shipped 
away  the  food  that  should  have  been  retained  for  their 
own  people.  The  Swedish  government  could  have 
avoided  the  trouble  by   an  exportation   embargo,   and 
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this  is  what  they  should  have  done  and  what  they  will 
now,  apparently,  be  compelled  to  do.  The  Swedish 
people  have  now  been  on  a  food  allowance,  and  a  short 
one.  for  many  months,  and  naturally  the}-  do  not  see 
why  they  should  starve  in  order  that  Germans  may  be 
fed.  The  official  and  professional  classes  in  Sweden  are 
mainly  pro-German  because  they  were  educated  in  Ger- 
many. But  the  masses  of  the  people  are  pro-Ally, 
which  does  not  conduce  to  contentment  with  privation. 


The  appointment  of  George  Creel  as  newspaper 
censor  should  be  rescinded.  He  is  not  a  soldier  and 
he  knows  practically  nothing  about  newspapers.  He 
is  a  rabid  radical  and  full  of  radical  spleens,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  part  he  played  in  the  Colorado  dis- 
turbances. The  New  York  Times  says  that  he  has 
strong  animosities  toward  a  number  of  great  news- 
papers and  that  the  appointment  is  one  strongly  to  be 
condemned.  Certainly  this  is  not  a  time  for  little  men 
nor  for  petty  favorites. 


Is  is  not  about  time  to  call  a  halt  upon  the  picketing 
of  the  White  House  by  a  number  of  women  who  are 
eager  to  attract  to  themselves  the  attention  that  they 
would  otherwise  lack?  Americans  are  not  prone  to 
ceremonialisms  or  to  social  sanctifications,  but  the 
White  House  would  seem  to  be  one  of  those  places,  and 
chief  among  them,  where  dignity  and  decorum  become 
real  assets.  And  more  so  than  ever  just  at  the  present 
time.  The  women  who  are  behind  this  absurdity  would 
do  well  to  call  off  their  ridiculous  pickets. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Do  the  Same— Pass^It  On. 

Evaxston,  III.,  April  18,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     The  Argonaut  has  become  rather  a 
necessary  part  of  my  weekly  literature,  and  I  therefore  wish 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  see  when  my  present  subscrip- 
i  tion  expires  that  it  is  renewed  for  one  year. 

In  sending  this  subscription  I  would  record  my  profound 
appreciation  of  your  very  fair,  reasonable  treatment  of  na- 
tional and  international  matters.  Further,  I  would  extend 
congratulations  to  the  Argonaut  on  the  capable  analyses  and 
|  summaries  of  Mr.  Sidney  Coryn  on  the  war. 
:  Incidentally  you  may  be  interested  in  learning  that  the 
'  Argonaut  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  close  friend 
of  mine,  who  about  two  years  ago  spent  some  time  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  made  the  acquaintanceship  of  the  Argonaut, 
and  since  which  time  he  has  been  one  of  its  most  ardent 
admirers.  Very'  truly  yours,  Watkin  Kneath. 


Appreciated. 

Kelseyville,  Cal.,  April  20,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  We  forward  the  Argonaut  to  our 
son,  who  is  with  the  Canadians  in  France.  In  his  last  letter 
he  writes:  "One  of  the  fellows  has  just  come  and  bor- 
rowed the  Argonaut.  They  are  much  taken  with  Sidney 
Coryn's  writings  and  always  read  them.  They  also  say  that 
for  a  man  so  far  away  from  the  front  he  expresses  his  views 
in  very  good  shape.  I  see  a  good  many  papers  from  the 
states,  but  think  the  Argonaut  is  the  neatest  one  I  read." 
My  excuse  for  sending  this  is  that  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
know  one's  work  is  appreciated,  even  if  only  in  a  "most 
luxurious  dugout  with  bunks  of  chicken-wire  to  sleep  on." 
Yours  truly,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Hildebrand. 


Great  Ararat,  which  shoulders  its  way  some  17,000 
feet  up  into  the  Armenian  sky,  and  looks  down  on  the 
lands  of  the  "Tsar,  the  Sultan,  and  the  Shah,"  although 
so  truly  the  rallying  point,  as  it  were,  for  the  Armenian 
people,  is  quite  unknown  to  the  native  Armenian  by  this 
name.  The  people  who  actually  dwell  within  sight  of 
its  great  snow-capped  dome,  who  look  out  towards  it 
aver  the  plain  from  Erivan,  some  thirty  miles  away  to 
the  north,  or  from  the  frontier  mountain  slopes  away 
to  the  south,  call  it  by  a  variety  of  names.  If  they  are 
.\rmenians  they  call  it  "Massis" ;  if  Turks,  "Aghri 
Oagh."'  and  if  Persians,  "Koh-i-Xuh,"  or  the  "Mountain 
)f  Noah."  There  are  really,  of  course,  two  moun- 
tains, or,  rather,  there  is  one  vast  mass  out  of  which 
*ise  two  peaks,  ''their  bases  confluent  at  a  height  of 
?800  feet,  their  summits  about  seven  miles  apart." 
-ittle  Ararat,  upon  whose  slopes  it  is  that  the  terri- 
ories  of  the  three  kingdoms  actually  meet,  is  some 
K)00  feet  lower  than  its  big  brother ;  but  none  the  less, 
vith  its  12,840  feet,  it  is  "none  so  little." 


Centuries  ago  spelling  reformers  published  whole 
•  vorks  in  the  "rational  spelling,"  and  left  an  interested 
t  uninterested  public  to  take  them  or  leave  them,  as 
vitness  the  following,  published  in  1585:  "AEsopz 
'able'z  in  tru  Orto'graphy  with  Grammar-notz.  Hery- 
ntoo  ar  al'so  jooined  the  short  sentencez  of  the  wyz 
ato  imprinted  with  lyk  form  and  order ;  both  of  which 
uitorz  ar  translated  out  of  Latin  intoo  English.  By 
Villiam  Bullokar." 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


It  is  a  fancy  of  Chinese  gardeners  to  plant  statuettes 
f  tiny  men  firmly  in  pots,  just  like  real  plants,  and 
len  to  train  live  evergreens  to  grow  up  over  these 
:atuettes.  The  vines  thus  form  a  kind  of  robe  for  the 
,:atuette  men,  their  white  faces  and  hands  protruding 
'om   out  the  greenness. 


A  newspaper  critic  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place  but 
who  is  suffering  from  an  exaggerated  awe  of  German  prowess 
thinks  that  I  overstated  the  case  when  I  said  thst  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  was  a  myth.  But  so  much  depends  on  what  we  mean 
by  a  line.  When  I  said  that  the  Hindenburg  line  was  a  myth 
I  meant  that  there  was  no  such  line  as  *he  Germans  had 
described.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  German  army  must  be 
somewhere,  and  wherever  it  happens  to  be  at  any  particular 
moment  may  be  described  as  a  military  line.  In  that  sense 
there  is  always  a  military  line.  But  that  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  the  Germans  used  the  word.  They  said  that  their  forti- 
fications on  the  Somme,  the  fortifications  that  they  had  held 
for  three  years,  had  proved  to  be  unsuitable,  and  that  after 
mature  deliberation  and  as  a  matter  of  strategy  they  had  re- 
solved to  fall  back  on  a  new  line  of  incomparably  greater 
strength  which  they  called  the  Hindenburg  line.  They  ascribed 
to  it  almost  miraculous  attributes.  We  were  asked  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  veritable  prodigy  of  military  constructive  skill, 
an  impregnable  marvel  of  military  engineering.  For  a  time 
we  held  our  breath  in  suspense  and  wondered  what  those  Ger- 
mans would  do  next.  

Now  it  was  this  line  that  I  said  was  a  myth.  In  the  first 
place  it  seemed  certain  that  there  could  be  no  lines  stronger 
than  those  on  the  Somme.  And  in  the  second  place  it  became 
clear  enough  that  the  German  retirement  was  not  a  voluntary 
or  a  strategic  one,  but  compulsory,  and  that  the  Somme  lines 
were  to  be  abandoned  because  they  could  not  be  held.  The 
reasons  advanced  by  the  Germans  for  their  retirement  were 
thus   vitiated.      It   was   evident  that   they  were   not   retreating 

because  they  wished  to — that  is  to  say  to  some  stronger  line 

but  that  they  were  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation,  that  there  were  in  fact  no  lines  that  were  tech- 
nically preferable  to  those  on  the  Somme.  Now  when  I  said 
that  the  Hindenburg  line  was  a  myth  I  did  not  mean  that 
there  was  no  line  at  all.  Wherever  an  army  comes  to  a  stand- 
still it  throws  up  fortifications.  Trenches  are  rapidly  made, 
and  wire  entanglements  spring  up  like  mushrooms.  If  an 
army  knows  that  it  is  about  to  retreat  it  fortifies  its  destina- 
tion in  advance.  It  will  probably  prepare  fortifications  also  at 
intermediate  points  in  view  of  possibly  adverse  eventualities. 
We  need  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  German  fortifications 
right  away  back  to  the  Rhine,  and  that  every  yard  of  the  way 
has  been  plotted  and  planned  in  view  of  retirements.  But 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  conception  given  to  us 
by  the  Germans  of  their  Hindenburg  line.  We  now  see  that 
this  famous  line  had  nothing  impregnable  about  it,  that  so 
far  from  being  superior  to  the  Somme  line  it  was  very  in- 
ferior, that  it  was  no  more  than  a  hastily  constructed  forti- 
fication, a  sort  of  tissue  paper  affair  that  depended  for  its 
strength  upon  men  and  not  upon  material.  The  reason  for 
the  trumpetings  about  the  Hindenburg  line  is  visible  enough. 
It  was  necessary  to  explain  the  retirement  to  the  German 
people,  whose  confidence  in  official  bulletins  seems  to  be  as 
inexhaustible  as  it  is  pathetic.  Hindenburg's  "retreat  to  vic- 
tory" was  a  satisfying  slogan  for  home  use.  Now  that  the 
Hindenburg  line  has  been  broken  and  twisted  until  it  looks 
like  an  intoxicated  serpent  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
find  some  other  emaciated  war  cry  until  credulity  shall  at 
last  reach  its  limits. 

Last  week  I  spoke  of  a  probable  retirement  to  the  Drocourt- 
Queant  line.  This  has  now  been  accomplished.  This  line  is 
about  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Arras,  and  its  extremities  form 
an  equilateral  triangle  with  Arras.  The  retirement  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  capture  of  Vimy,  which  is  about  five  miles 
to  the  north  of  Arras  and  about  three  miles  due  south  of 
Lens.  Lens  lies  now  in  a  sort  of  deep  pocket,  and  the  Ger- 
mans will  evacuate  it  as  soon  as  they  have  destroyed  it. 
Above  Lens  the  opposing  lines  stretch  away  northward  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  North  Sea.  The  retirement  from  Vimy  to 
the  Drocourt-Queant  line  means  not  only  the  pocketing  of 
Lens  and  therefore  its  capture.  It  means  that  the  northern 
line  from  Lens  to  the  North  Sea  is  now  well  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  British  armies,  that  it  has  been  cut,  so  to  speak, 
from  its  southerly  connections  and  left  behind  in  the  move- 
ment eastward.  The  British  army  is  now  at  its  rear,  a 
position  that  will  become  much  more  accenuated  with  the 
capture  of  Lens.  With  the  taking  of  Lens,  or  of  Douai,  which 
is  slightly  further  east,  that  northern  line  of  fifty  miles  will 
have  to  fall  back,  and  this  might  easily  involve  the  German 
marine  base  at  Zeebrugge.  The  easy  capture  of  Vimy  by  the 
Canadians  is  hard  to  explain  except  on  the  double  ground  of 
unexampled  artillery  fire  and  a  German  demoralization. 
Probably  both  causes  played  an  equal  part.  The  Canadians 
seem  to  have  romped  over  the  ridge  with  an  ease  that  sur- 
prised themselves,  and  they  found  its  defenders  stunned  by 
the  bombardment  and  weakened  by  a  lack  of  the  supplies  that 
had  been  barred  from  them  for  days  by  the  British  fire. 
Vimy,  like  Bapaume,  was  one  of  the  "impregnable"  German 
fortifications,  and  it  owed  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  most  easterly  of  the  hill  ranges  in  the  Artois  dis- 
trict. Looking  down  from  Vimy  one  sees  the  broad  level 
ground  that  stretches  away  for  miles  to  the  eastward.  With 
Vimy  gone  there  was  no  chance  to  hold  the  line  southward 
through  Monchy  to  Croiselles,  and  hence  the  retreat  to  the 
Drocourt-Queant   line.  

The  present  situation  is  an  intensely  interesting  one  be- 
cause it  represents  strategy  in  its  highest  form.  If  we  look  at 
the  lines  before  the  German  retirement  began  we  shall  see 
that  they  had  the  rough  form  of  a  rectangle  stretching  north 
and  south  from  the  North  Sea  to  Noyon,  and  west  and  east 
from  Noyon  to  Verdun.  The  German  retreat  was  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  a  flattening  out  of  that  an^le  by  substituting 


for  it  a  straight  line  from  Lens  to  Craonne  to  the  south  of 
Laon.  The  new  line  joins  the  old  one  at  these  two  places, 
and  they  thus  become  of  the  nature  of  hinges  connecting  the 
old  and  the  new.  The  original  and  still  existing  lines  there- 
fore stretch  from  Lens  northward  to  the  sea,  and  from 
Craonne  eastward  to  Verdun  and  Metz.  Now  the  British 
and  French  armies  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  bursting  open 
those  hinges,  and  of  prying  the  new  lines  away  from  the  old 
ones.  This  is  why  the  British  attacked  Vimy,  and  why  the 
French  are  pushing  on  to  Craonne.  If  they  succeed  in  de- 
taching the  new  lines  from  its  northern  and  southern  sup- 
ports, not  only  is  the  new  line  "in  the  air,"  but  it  will  be 
forced  to  retreat  under  circumstances  that  might  easily  spell 
disaster.  This  would  mean  also  the  retreat  of  the  fifty-mile 
line  in  the  north  from  Lens  to  the  sea,  which  would  then  be 
cut  from  its  supports  and  outflanked.  But  it  would  mean 
also  something  far  more  important.  If  the  French  can  break 
the  line  at  Craonne  it  would  endanger  the  whole  of  the 
German  line  to  the  east.  It  would  mean  that  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  would  at  once  be  outflanked  from  the  west,  and 
probably  also  from  the  east,  since  the  French  forces  at  Ver- 
dun, or  eastward  of  Verdun,  would  also  attack.  The  German 
bulletins  now  announce  somewhat  tardily  that  the  southern 
extremity  of  their  line  has  been  forced  back  from  the  Aisne, 
and  we  read  of  a  steady  French  advance  northward  in  pur- 
suit. The  British,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  days  for  consolida- 
tion, are  also  again  striking  heavily,  this  time  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cambrai,  which  of  course  is  intended  to  reach  the 
rear  of  the  Drocourt-Queant  line.  The  German  line  is  now 
so  twisted  and  dented  as  to  form  a  continuous  succession  of 
salients,  but  we  may  form  some  general  idea  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  Allied  intentions  if  we  remember  that  wherever  the 
German  line  is  dented  to  the  eastward  there  is  immediately 
constituted  a  danger  to  the  other  portions  of  the  line  imme- 
diately to  the  north  and  south,  since  they  then  become  menaced 
by  an  attack  in  the  rear.  Moreover,  every  dent  in  the  line 
is  a  practical  lengthening  of  the  line,  which  requires  more 
men  to  defend  it.  The  German  effort  is  to  straighten  their 
line  and  to  keep  it  straight.  The  British  by  their  alternate 
right  and  left  blows,  now  toward  Douai  and  now  toward 
Cambrai,  are  preventing  that  straightening  process,  and 
creating  successive  salients  or  dents  that  compel  a  retire- 
ment in  order  to  straighten  them  out.  And  it  is  these  retire- 
ments that  show  the  mythical  nature  of  the  Hindenburg  line. 
In  point  of  fact  the  Hindenburg  line  is  wherever  the  Hinden- 
burg army  happens  at  the  moment  to  be.  There  is  no  other 
line.  

The  battle  has  now  progressed  sufficiently  far  to  justify 
some  forecast  as  to  its  future.  The  Germans  by  their  retire- 
ment from  the  Somme  admitted  that  they  were  unable  to 
hold  the  most  powerful  fortifications  that  were  ever  built.  By 
their  relinquishment  of  Bapaume  they  showed  their  inability  to 
hold  a  fortified  city  that  they  had  declared  to  be  impregnable. 
The  loss  of  Vimy  proved  that  even  the  aid  of  such  natural 
features  as  a  hilly  ridge  peculiarly  adapted  for  defense  was 
of  no  avail  to  save  them.  The  French  have  forced  them  back 
from  the  Aisne,  where  they  were  supported  by  a  river  as  well 
as  by  fortifications  perfected  by  the  work  of  three  years. 
The  British  are  now  steadily  blasting  their  way  across  open 
country,  and  their  enemies  are  unable  to  hold  them.  In  other 
words  the  battlefield  now  offers  all  the  natural  conditions  of 
war  that  France  can  furnish,  and  under  all  of  these  conditions 
the  Germans  are  being  beaten  back.  What  chance  is  there 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  that  are  now  ebbing  so  fast? 


Speaking  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view,  there  is 
no  chance  whatever.  Nivelle  and  Haig  have  pitted  their  wits 
against  Hindenburg,  and  they  have  beaten  him.  They  have 
done  none  of  the  things  that  Hindenburg  assumed  they  would 
do.  He  believed  that  he  could  throw  them  into  confusion 
by  a  sudden  and  secret  retreat  from  the  Somme.  So  far  from 
being  thrown  into  confusion,  it  is  now  evident  that  the  Ger- 
man plans  were  known  and  provided  for.  He  believed  that 
he  could  secure  such  a  start  as  to  make  the  Hindenburg  line 
a  reality  instead  of  a  myth.  He  was  caught  before  there  was 
time  even  to  make  dug-outs  for  the  shelter  of  his  men.  He 
supposed  that  he  could  seize  the  initiative  and  dictate  the 
place  and  manner  of  the  fighting.  He  found  that  the  initia- 
tive was  with  the  Allies,  and  that  he  must  hurry  his  armies 
from  point  to  point  only  to  discover  that  his  agile  foes  were 
attacking  the  place  that  he  had  just  weakened  by  withdrawals. 
And  he  was  to  discover  something  still  more  disastrous,  that 
the  bombardment  to  which  he  was  subjected  was  so  con- 
tinuous and  so  intense  as  to  destroy  the  morale  of  his  men 
and  to  isolate  them  at  will  from  reinforcements  and  from 
supplies.  Perhaps  the  demoralization  of  the  German  soldier 
is  the  most  sinister  fact  that  now  confronts  the  German  com- 
mand. The  number  of  unwounded  prisoners  shows  that  it  is 
a  real  demoralization.  Reports  speak  of  the  apparent  panic 
that  prevails  in  the  German  lines  and  that  is  shown  by  the 
prodigal  use  of  star  lights,  and  the  incessant  signals  upon 
the  slightest  provocation  for  artillery  support.  Letters  found 
upon  the  German  dead  and  upon  German  prisoners  are 
couched  in  the  most  despondent  terms,  while  the  prisoners 
themselves  speak  of  the  stupefying  and  benumbing  effect  of  a 
bombardment  that  has  never  yet  been  surpassed  for  violence 
and  continuity.  Both  England  and  France  are  now  profiting 
from  the  industry  of  their  munitions  factories,  an  industry 
with  which  Germany  can  not  compete  either  in  the  number  of 
workers  or  the  abundance  of  material.  Speaking  therefore 
with  every  proper  caution,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
tide  can  not  now  be  turned  in  the  favor  of  the  German 
arms,  that  there  can  not  be  any  development  that  will 
substantially  in  their  favor,  and  that  their  western 
are  irretrievably  beaten.     They  can  not  hold  the  gr. 
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they  now  occupy.  If  they  venture  upon  another  general  with- 
drawal it  will  be  .under  fire  and  with  all  the  chances  against 
them.  If  they  do  not  withdraw  they  may  find  at  any  mo- 
ment-that  their  line  is  not  only  dented,  but  actually  pierced, 
and  that  very  large  parts  of  their  forces  are  in  danger  of 
envelopment.  Indeed  this  latter  contingency  seems  to  be 
coming  measurably  nearer  and  more  probable.  It  is  well  on 
the  cards  that  we  are  about  to  witness  a  disaster  to  the 
German  arms,  and  one  that  will  send  all  their  forces  in  ruin 
to  the  frontier.  

The  submarine  campaign  has  now  continued  for  eleven 
weeks,  and  it  has  had  hardly  any  appreciable  effect  upon  Brit- 
ish shipping  or  upon  the  British  mind.  The  last  weekly 
report  of  sinkings  showed  a  slight  diminution  on  the  pre- 
vious week,  and  during  that  same  period  the  average  daily 
departures  and  arrivals  was  682.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
German  official  mind  is  not  now  directed  with  quite  so  much 
intentness  upon  the  submarines  as  was  the  case  a  month  ago, 
and  the  public  mind  accepts  the  new  guidance  with  its  usual 
docility.  Two  months  ago  there  could  be  no  question  that 
the  submarine  would  decide  the  war  immediately.  The  seas 
were  to  be  "swept  clean."  In  fact  they  had  been  "swept 
clean."  England  would  be  reduced  to  speedy  starvation,  and 
of  course  the  armies  in  France  would  be  cut  from  their 
sources  of  supply  and  must  surrender  forthwith,  or  hurry 
home  if  the  submarines  would  allow  them.  Then  came 
Hindenburg's  "retreat  to  victory."  and  Germany  forgot  the 
submarines  in  her  exultation  at  this  last  and  crowning  tri- 
umph. Now  it  seems  that  the  fighting  in  France  has  no  real 
significance  and  the  Allies  have  won  nothing  more  than 
"local"  successes  that  are  annoying  enough,  but  without  any 
real  bearing  upon  the  situation  as  a  whole.  One  wonders  how- 
far  the  newspapers  that  thus  twist  and  writhe  may  be  con- 
sidered as  actually  representing  the  height  and  depth  of 
German  credulity.  Certainly  there  is  no  sign  of  restiveness 
under  these  changes  of  front,  but  then  perhaps  restiveness 
has  no  means  of  showing  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  visible 
to  the  outside  world.  

Sir  Edward  Carson,  speaking  recently  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, gave  an  explanation  of  the  admiralty  policy  of  con- 
cealing the  details  of  German  submarine  losses.  He  said : 
"I  am  often  asked,  and  my  predecessors  have  often  been 
asked,  Why  it  is  the  admiralty  have  not  from  time  to  time 
published  the  number  of  German  submarines  destroyed  ?  It 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  many  members,  and  with  con- 
siderable force,  that  the  daily  toll  of  British  merchant  shipping 
is  published  to  the  world,  but  nothing  is  said  about  the 
losses  the  enemy  incurs  in  the  submarine  campaign,  the  effect 
being  that  all  the  honor  appears  to  rest  with  the  enemy,  and 
that  apparently  nothing  is  being  done  on  our  part  to  cope 
with  this  menace."  But  there  was  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion. "I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  the  policy  of  silence 
pursued  by  successive  boards  of  the  admiralty  about  the 
losses  of  enemy  submarines  is  the  policy  that  the  enemy  dis- 
likes most.  Just  see  what  it  is.  A  submarine  starts  out  on 
its  campaign  of  murder,  and  all  the  enemy  knows  is  that  it 
does  not  return  home.  What  has  happened  is  a  complete 
mystery  to  them.  They  can  not  tell  whether  the  submarine 
was  lost  from  a  defect  of  construction  or  design,  which  is  a 
very  important  matter,  or  some  error  of  navigation,  or  whether 
her  loss  was  due  to  one  or  other  of  the  methods  that  the 
British  admiralty  has  devised  for  her  destruction."  A  second 
point  made  by  Sir  Edward  was  that  if  the  admiralty  were  im- 
mediately to  announce  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  sub- 
marine the  enemy  "would  know  without  waiting  that  a  relief 
for  that  particular  boat  was  required  and  they  would  at  once 
dispatch  another  submarine,  if  available,  to  operate  against 
our  ships.  I  would  rather  leave  them  to  imagine  that  they 
are  there  when  they  are  not.  As  it  is  the  enemy  can  not 
know  for  some  time  the  exact  number  of  their  submarines 
that  have  been  operating  at  any  particular  moment."  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  went  ont  to  point  out  that  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  say  with  certainty  that  a  submarine  has  been  de- 
stroyed. "All  we  know  is  that  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week  reports  come  to  us  of  engagements  with  enemy 
submarines,  and  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  results  range 
from  the  certain,  through  the  probable,  down  to  the  possible 
and  the  improbable.  In  the  case  of  the  submarine  it  is  only 
absolutely  certain  when  you  have  taken  prisoners.  After  all, 
the  submarine  is  operating  mainly  under  the  water.  A  sub- 
marine dives  and  very  often  some  one  thinks  it  has  sunk.  A 
submarine  sometimes  dives  when  it  is  wounded — no  doubt 
never  to  come  up  again,   but  you  can  not  tell." 

Sax  Francisco,  April  25,   1917.  Sidney  Coryn. 

It  was  largely  due  to  an  English  woman,  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
married  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  that  Scotland  received  its 
first  introduction  to  the  "modern  methods"  of  agri- 
culture which  it  has  since  developed  to  such  purpose. 
The  duchess,  so  a  Scottish  agricultural  writer  has  ex- 
pressed it,  brought  down  from  England  "English  plows 
and  skillful  plowmen  to  fallow.  I  can  trace,"  he  adds, 
"that  most  useful  and  valuable  operation  no  higher  in 
Scotland  than  that  excellent  lady's  coming  amongst  us." 


A  SYMPOSIUM. 


In  1912  it  was  estimated  that  the  largest  farm  in  the 
\  orld  was  in  Chihuahua.  Mexico.  It  included  8,000,000 
acres  of  fertile  land  and  measured  150x200  miles.  On 
"ts  mountains  and  through  its  valleys  roamed  over 
1,000,000  cattle.  700,000  sheep,  and  100,000  horses,  re- 
luiring  the  services  of  2000  horsemen,  herdsmen,  shep- 
.  erds,  and  huntsmen.  The  farm  belonged  to  Don  Luis 
Terrazas. 


European  Opinions  on  American  Intervention 
» 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  success  in  obtaining  a  remarkable  expression  of 
opinion  from  prominent  European  publicists  on  the 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  between  this  country  ' 
and  Germany.  The  messages  were  received  by  cable 
and  they  are  reprinted  in  the  Nation  of  April  12th. 
They  should  be  read  in  their  entirety,  but  the  following 
excerpts  will  serve  to  show  their  breadth  and  value. 

Theodor  Wolff,  editor  of  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  at- 
tributes the  submarine  war  to  the  avowed  intention  of 
the  Allies  to  annihilate  Germany,  and  he  regrets  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  no  word  of  dis- 
approval of  that  project.     He  then  continues: 

To  the  enlightened  and  democratic  elements  among  us  it 
would  be  sorrowful  indeed  if  Germany  should  come  into  open 
conflict  with  the  great  democracy  of  America.  We  still  wish  to 
hope  that  this  can  be  avoided.  But  whoever  judges  the  situa- 
tion soberly  knows  that  only  under  one  condition  can  this 
conflict  be  avoided — only  if  Wilson  orders  American  ships  to 
avoid  the  blockaded  region  (Sperrgebiet).  Just  as  Wilson's 
new  policy  is  going  to  hinder  the  creation  of  a  league  of 
peoples  and  a  lasting  peace,  it  will  also  be  detrimental  to  a 
liberal  and  progressive  development  of  Germany. 

If  Germany  wins,  as  we  believe  it  will,  in  battle  against  all 
the  Western"  and  the  democratic  peoples,  the  result  is  self- 
evident.  If  Germany  succumbs  to  superior  forces,  which  we  do 
not  believe,  and  she  should  be  subjugated  and  pinioned  as  the 
Entente  desires,  this  powerful  and  Fatherland-loving  people 
will  not  quietly  submit  to  its  fate.  There  will  follow  a  na- 
tionalistic movement  which  will  put  into  the  background  in  [ 
Germany  all  thoughts  of  domestic  freedom.  In  any  event, 
Mr.  Wilson  is  now  retarding  or  making  impossible  the 
realization  of  all  the  ideas  to  which  he  is  apparently  de- 
voted. 

H.  W-  Massingham,  editor  of  the  London  Xation,  on 
the  other  hand,  denies  that  the  Allied  declaration  is 
to  be  interpreted  as  an  intention  to  annihilate  or  to 
dismember  the  Central  Powers.     He  says: 

It  is  the  real  identity  of  feeling  between  American  and  Brit- 
ish liberalism  which  governs  our  view  of  possible  American 
intervention  in  the  war.  We  desire  an  international  settle- 
ment of  its  issues  and  believe  that  America  alone  can  secure 
this  and  thus  avert  an  interminable  and  utterly  desolating 
war,  involving  world  famine  and  financial  ruin  as  well  as 
permanent  estrangement  between  rival  European  groups.  Na- 
tional opinion  here  is  firm  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  but  increasingly  moderate  as  to  terms  of  peace,  pro- 
vided Germany  abandons  her  conquests  and  schemes  of  aggres- 
sion, restores  territory  and  repairs  damages,  acknowledges  full 
Belgian  and  Serbian  sovereignty,  and  takes  her  place  in  Eu- 
ropean councils.  This  was  essentially  Viscount  Grey's  view 
of  the  character  of  the  settlement.  If  we  secure  it,  our  aims 
are  essentially  satisfied  and  Germany's  essentially  defeated. 

Our  Allied  note  must  have  generally  aimed  at  establish- 
ment of  autonomous  rather  than  independent  governments,  for 
this  is  the  solution  of  Irish  difficulties  which  Liberalism 
would  apply,  and  we  could  not  demand  more  of  Austria  than 
we  yield  ourselves. 

Robert  de  Caix,  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
takes  the  same  line.  The  Allies,  he  says,  are  resolved 
to  resist  the  present  aggression,  and  to  prevent  its  repe- 
tition— not  to  annihilate  any  people  whatever: 

Has   a  burglar  an  honest  right  to  protest  when  his  victim  ' 
endeavors  to  bind  his  arms  and  throw  him  out  ?     America  is  | 
faced  by  this  question  on  account  of  the  German  propaganda,  j 
which   would  reconcile  the  United   States  to   submarine  war  \ 
by  alleging  the  necessities  of  a  Germany  threatened  with  anni- 
hilation.    In  actual  fact,  what  we  wish  to  do  is  to  repel  attack 
and   to    prevent   its    recurrence ;    but   the    war    aims    published 
by  the  Entente,  while  Germany  meanwhile  refuses  to  disclose 
hers,  tend  to  annihilate  no  people  whatever.     The  nations  of 
the  Entente,  which  in  1914  only  asked  to  be  left  alone,  today 
desire  that  the  war  should  settle  certain  questions  which  were 
then  quiescent  but  which  the  war  itself  has  reopened.     They 
propose  to  restore  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.  Prussian  Poland 
to  a  reunited  and  autonomous  Poland,  on  the  lines  drawn  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  message  to   Congress.     Probably  also 
they  would  allow  the  Danish  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  to  dis- 
pose of  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Prague, 
which  Bismarck  always  refused  to  carry  out.     .     .     . 

These  aims  are,  in  fact,  merely  dictated  by  the  very  spirit 
of  the  policy  of  the  enemy  empires.     France  solely  wishes  to 
make  sure  of  her  own  liberty  while  restoring  that  of  others. 
Her  conception  of  European  peace  is  much  nearer  the  Ameri- 
can  ideal   than   is  the    Prussian   scheme   for   the    organization 
of   Europe.      Accordingly,    we   are    pleased   that    the    force    of 
events    makes    European    affairs    more    and    more    your    own.  I 
By  taking  part   in   them  you  will  understand  them   more   ex- 
actly,   despite    all    deceptive    interpretations,    and   will    see,    as  ; 
we  do,   in  Prussian  militarism  a  case  of  political  disease  and 
of  danger  for  the  liberties  of  all.     If  you  are  led  on  to  take  j 
part   in   the   war,   you  will  play  a  role   still   more   decisive  in 
the   establishment    of    a    peace    which    you    could    accept,    and 
afterwards  assume  your  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  main-  ' 
taining  it.     This  is  the  principal  advantage  which  we  should  I 
see  in  American  intervention.     An  added  policeman,  so  strong  | 
in  himself  and  by  his  position,  would  be  welcome  in  a  time 
when   no   means    have   yet  been    found   to    dispense    with    the 
strong  arm  to  enforce  law. 

C.  P.  Scott,  editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  also 
repudiates  any  wish  on  the  pait  of  the  Allies  to  dis- 
member Germany : 

Liberal  Englishmen,  excluding  extreme  pacifists,  who  de- 
sire no  extension  of  the  war  area,  would  welcome  the  United 
States  entering  the  war  alike  for  its  immediate  moral  and 
military  value  and  for  its  influence  on  the  future  course  of 
events.  They  hold  that  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing, the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  liberties  of  peoples,  \re 
at  the  root  of  your  civilization  as  of  ours,  and  that  this  war 
will  settle  for  generations  whether  they  or  those  of  a  mili- 
tarist autocratic  state  which  would  trample  on  them  are  to 
prevail  the  world  over.  We  think  that  we  are  fighting  your 
war  as  well  as  our  own.  If  we  go  down,  beyond  question  ' 
you  will  be  attacked  next.  Liberty  and  autocracy,  once  they 
are  pitted  against  each  other,  can  no  more  share  the  civilized 
world  than  could  freedom  and  slavery  the  United  States.  : 
One  will  drive  out  the  other.  The  only  question  is  which  ' 
shall  it  be? 

The    fact   that   the    breach    between    the    United   States   and  ' 


the  Central  Powers  should  take  place  on  a  question  of  inter- 
national law  and  right  is  not  accidental.  It  arises  out  of 
the  fundamental  antagonism  of  principle.  It  is  not  the  ethical 
aspect  of  the  submarine  outrages  which  is  really  most  impor- 
tant, but  the  easy  overruling  of  law  and  right  when  these 
come  into  conflict  with  an  immediate  supposed  national  in- 
terest, which  has  been  the  startling  characteristic  of  German 
policy  and  action  from  the  first  day  of  the  war.  If,  as  wai 
goes  on,  more  material  aims  come  in,  as  they  are  bound  to 
do,  you,  as  most  disinterested  of  great  belligerent  powers, 
might  help  to  moderate  and  rationalize  them.  As  to  the  value 
of  your  assistance,  it  is  beyond  question,  if  rightly  directed 
and  coordinated  with  our  military  needs  and  activities.  How 
can  the  aid  of  scores  of  millions  of  the  most  energetic,  in- 
genious, and  resolute  people  in  the  world  be  negligible?  Ii 
must  in  the  end  be  decisive. 

Pierre  Renaudel  asks  why  Germany  has  refused  to 
state  her  peace  terms  in  response  to  President  Wil- 
son's request.  Germany,  he  says,  has  relied  too  much 
on  brute  force  to  accomplish  her  wishes : 

The  total  result  has  been  to  place  the  United  States,  in 
the  language  used  by  Secretary  Lansing,  on  the  verge  of  wai 
with  the  Central  Empires.  If  one  must  rejoice  at  such  z 
development  of  events,  a  Frenchman  like  myself  would  nol 
express  it  out  of  feeling  of  discretion  which  I  have  always 
tried  to  observe,  and  which  you  will  understand.  But  I  maj 
say  that  if  the  United  States  enters  the  war  on  the  side  oi 
the  Allies,  it  will  be  there,  as  it  will  appear  to  many  demo- 
crats and  to  the  socialists  of  France,  as  a  reinforcement  foi 
their  own  deepest  feelings.  We  struggle  for  the  liberty  anc 
the  rights  of  the  entire  world.  To  us  it  would  seem  still  mon 
evident  that  sufficient  wisdom  and  moderation  and  clear  fore 
sight  would  be  assured,  so  that  above  the  ruins  and  tbi 
mournings  of  war  might  arise  that  Peace  which  all,  providec 
certain  lawful  aspirations  are  secured,  devoutly  desire.  Il 
would  be  a  Peace  which,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the 
president  of  the  French  Council,  would  permit  all  nations  tc 
develop  in  accordance  with  their  own  genius,  on  conditioi 
of  each  one  respecting  the  rights  of  the  others  in  that  verj 
development. 

Finally  we  have  an  opinion  from  Paul  Milyukov 
Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He,  too,  disavow; 
any  wish  to  dismember  Germany,  nor  to  interfere  witl 
German  commerce: 

We  think  that  our  soldiers  who  fight  and  die  in  the  trenches 
strive  for  the  promotion  of  sound  principles  of  mternationa 
law,  based  on  the  good-will  of  nations,  against  its  number 
less  violations  by  arrogant  worshippers  of  mere  force.  W( 
know  that  a  growing  majority  of  Americans  are  sympathetic 
with  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  and  we  followed  with  keen  ad 
miration  the  heartfelt  appeals  for  your  active  participation 
to  stop  the  slaughter  by  a  speedy,  decisive  victory.  We  die 
not  make  propaganda  in  your  country,  and  are  proud  ii 
thinking  that  whatever  success  the  cause  of  the  Allies  oa! 
gained  has  been  due  to  its  intrinsic  value.  Von  Bethmann 
Hollweg's  charge  that  you  defend  international  law  onti 
sidedly  against  Germany  is  equal  to  an  avowal  that  there  l! 
no  law  on  their  side. 

Under  such  conditions  we  confidently  and  warmly  grecj 
your  coming  decision  to  espouse  the  common  cause  of  hu 
manity  and  thus  to  enforce  peace  not  only  after  the  war.  bu 
during  the  war,  by  adding  your  fresh  effort  to  immense  sad 
rifices   borne  by   the   Allied   nations. 

The  symposium  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  one  thai 
entitles  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  to  praise  for  thus 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign  views. 


Among  the  many  myths  of  the  ocean  which  cold- 
blooded modern  geographical  knowledge  is  dissipating 
is  that  of  the  Saragossa  Sea.  The  old  geographers  de- 
scribed the  Saragossa  Sea  as  impenetrable,  and  insistet 
that  it  held  forever  all  that  came  within  its  boundaries 
It  was  a  vast,  slow-moving  eddy  in  the  centre  of  th« 
Atlantic  where  clogged  and  matted  seaweed  stretchep 
for  endless  leagues  like  some  slimy  swamp.  Here  all 
the  derelicts  drifted  and  floated  with  the  seaweed  in 
eternal  revolution  slowly  around  and  around,  and  there 
might  be  ships  that  were  caught  in  its  embrace  ceflfc 
turies  ago.  But  now  we  learn  that  this  fabled  seaweed 
trap  is  but  a  kind  of  eddy,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  ocean  currents  that  encircle  it;  while  in  its  greal 
area  of  nearly  two  million  square  miles  there  is 
scarcely  any  current.  Seaweed  does  exist  there  in 
large  quantities,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  grows  there 
It  is  a  surface  seaweed  kept  afloat  by  tiny  air  bubbles, 
but  there  are  no  floating  islands  of  matted  seaweed  and 
no  derelicts  imprisoned  there  for  years.  A  big  shj 
loaded  with  lumber  that  became  waterlogged  and  w£ 
abandoned  in  mid-ocean  drifted  into  the  Saragossa  Sea 
and  straight  through  it  and  out  on  the  other  side. 
Ships  may  sail  through  it.  but  there  is  difficulty  to 
steamers  owing  to  seaweed  becoming  entangled  in  thejr 
propellers.     Therefore  they  avoid  it. 


Of  idle  riches  probably  no  greater  amount  is  to  be 
found  in  any  city  than  that  lying  in  safe  deposit  in  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  Green  Vaults  of  the  Porte  lies 
hidden  away  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  treasure  the 
world  has  seen,  collected  for  ages,  and  hoarded  away 
from  sun  and  sight.  The  greed  of  twenty-eight  genera- 
tions of  Sultans,  with  their  heritages,  has  made  this 
treasure  what  it  is.  Xobody  knows  just  how  much 
value  is  there,  for  the  treasures  are  zealously  guarded 
night  and  day,  and  the  only  hint  as  to  their  value  is  the 
rumors  which  leak  out  now  and  then  to  the  resident 
population.  The  store  appears  to  consist  mainly  of 
jewels,  set  and  unset,  and  ornaments  of  church  or  state. 


Previous  to  16+4  the  Chinese  dressed  in  the  style  of 
the  modern  Japanese,  who  wear  what  is  termed  the 
beautiful  native  dress  of  Japan.  But  the  Japanese  ap- 
propriated this  style  of  dress  from  the  Chinese,  just  a-- 
they  did  its  literature,  philosophy,  and  early  art.  What 
the  fashion  today  designates  as  Japanese  dress  is  thai 
of  the  Ming  period  in  China  between  136S  and  1644. 
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THE  MEETING. 


(The  following  story  is  selected  from  the  "Contes  du 
Matin."  by  Charles  Louis  Philippe,  published  in  Paris  by  the 
Nouvellc  Rcz'iie  Francaise.  It  is  translated  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.) 

He  passed  her.  Then  he  had  the  foolish  thought  that 
if  lie  stopped  before  a  shop- window  she  would  come 
and  stand  near  him.  She  did  nothing  of  the  kind  and 
kept  on  her  way. 

Then  he  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  her.  She  was 
as  disagreeable  as  she  ha"d  been  in  the  last  days  they 
had  spent  together.  She  pretended  astonishment  and 
exclaimed: 

"Goodness  !    They  told  me  you  were  dead !" 
At  that  he  became  horribly  vexed.     If  he  had  been 
dead  she  would  have  gone  on  living  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

She  was  very  well  dressed.  He  could  not  have  said 
whether  the  coat  she  had  on  was  in  beaver,  or  rabbit- 
skin,  or  astrakhan.  He  did  not  even  know  the  names 
of  the  garments  she  put  on  her  back.  He  was  half 
sorry  he  had  spoken  to  her,  and  suddenly  felt  himself 
very  small  beside  her.  He  tried  to  take  a  joking 
tone. 

"Well !   well!     You  look  as  if  business  was  good!" 
She  answered: 

"Yes,  indeed !  You  had  a  fine  idea  when  you  sued 
■for  a  divorce.  It's  turned  out  well  for  me." 
•  For  a  little  while  he  walked  along  beside  her  like  a 
ninny.  She  gave  him  no  encouragement,  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  was  following  her — he  looked  like  a  man  who 
forces  his  company  on  a  woman  he  has  just  met  on  the 
street.  And  when  he  asked  her,  "What  are  you  doing 
now?"  she  kept  straight  ahead,  saying:  "What  you 
see.     I'm  walking." 

Thus  they  reached  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  He 
would  have  to  cross  to  the  right  from  the  middle  of  the 
sidewalk  so  as  to  get  to  the  station  for  his  train.  He 
turned  to  go  that  way.  She  waved  her  hand  to  the  left 
and  said: 
"I'm  going  up  here." 

She  stopped  out  of  politeness  as  she  was  leaving 
him.  She  showed  him  rather  ostentatiously  that  she 
had  good  manners.  He  did  not  know  how  to  say  good- 
by  to  her.  She  would  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  run 
after  her  and  that  she  had  repulsed  him.  There  was  a 
cafe  in  front  of  them,  and  to  take  from  her  the  chance 
of  any  such  boast,  he  suggested : 

"If  you're  not  in  a  great  hurry,  suppose  we  go  in 
here." 

She  burst  out  laughing,  thought  it  over  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  exclaimed: 

"I  don't  mind.     That  will  be  rather  funny." 
They  went  in.     They  sat  down  opposite  each  other. 
•They   waited   to   be   served.     A   waiter  brought  their 
drinks. 

Then  a  strange  phenomenon  happened.  The  woman, 
especially,  never  expected  it.  The  man  suddenly  found 
on  his  tongue  the  words  he  used  to  employ  when  they 
lived  together.  It  had  been  a  habit  of  his  when  he 
came  home  every  evening  at  6  o'clock  after  spending 
the  afternoon  at  the  office  to  say  as  soon  as  he  saw  her: 
"Well?"  That  meant:  "Well,  has  anything  happened 
while  I  was  away?"  Eight  years  had  passed  since  they 
had  seen  each  other.  When  he  opened  his  mouth  a 
word  came  out: 
"Well?" 

Never  in  ordinary  circumstances  did  he  speak  thus  to 
any  other  woman. 

She  could  not  help  smiling  and  making  a  little  sign 
with  her  head  as  she  recognized  the  familiar  word. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  happened  to  her.  She 
had  always  made  a  point  of  inspecting  him  from  head 
to  foot  before  he  went  out  and  setting  right  any  negli- 
gence in  his  clothes.  He  would  always  have  looked  as 
if  he  had  been  sleeping  in  his  clothes  if  she  had  not 
taken  care  to  do  this.  In  spite  of  herself  she  glanced 
over  him  and  said: 

"I  see  that  you  haven't  yet  learned  how  to  tie  a  tie. 
Listen — just  bend  over  the  table  a  little.  I'm  going  to 
straighten  your  tie  for  you." 

He  laughed.  It  was  true :  he  wore  his  tie  anyhow. 
He  leaned  forward  and  she  tied  it  very  carefully. 
When  she  had  finished  he  looked  at  himself  in  the 
mirror  of  the  cafe,  and  she  added,  laughing: 

"Yes.  it's  really  funny.  It  still  makes  me  uncomfort- 
able to  see  you  not  dressed  right." 

Neither  of  them  had  any  longer  the  least  feeling  of 
embarrassment. 

He  told  her  all  that  had  happened  to  him  during  the 
last  eight  years,  just  as  he  used  to  tell  her  formerly 
what  had  happened  to  him  during  the  afternoon. 
He  had  married  again  a  year  after  the  divorce.     He 


gray — fine  eyes  and  no  mistake!  which  showed  you  that 
she  wasn't  dark.  He  told  her  what  he  had  observed. 
She  laughed  and  said: 

"There  you  see !    You  have  never  understood  me." 

She  showed  interest  in  everything  that  had  happened 
to  him.  To  get  a  still  clearer  idea  of  his  life  she  asked 
him: 

"And  what  is  your  wife  like?" 

He  hesitated  before  he  answered : 

"Do  you  know  what's  the  truth,  Alice  ?  A  man  has 
only  one  wife :  that's  the  first  one.  Afterwards  a  man 
marries  for  some  one  to  keep  house,  or  to  have  a 
family." 

How  sad  he  was  after  he  had  said  these  words ! 
How  happy  they  might  have  been  if  she  had  only 
wished  it !     He  spoke  of  this  to  her.     He  said : 

"Oh.  why  didn't  you  stick  to  me  ?"' 

Singularly  enough,  as  it  seemed  to  him  who  knew 
her  and  had  noticed  in  the  last  days  of  their  life  to- 
gether with  what  obstinacy  she  followed  her  question- 
able courses  and  how  she  always  insisted  that  she  was 
right,  she  now  replied,  softly  and  frankly: 

"Yes,  there  it  is.  I  was  eight  years  younger  than  I 
am  today.    A  person  is  sillv  when  she  is  young." 

She  was  very  nice,  as  she  was  in  the  early  times  of 
their  marriage,  when  she  had  a  very  good  heart  and 
one  could  always  persuade  her  by  appealing  to  her  best 
side.    He  said  to  her: 

"You  haven't  told  me  what  you  have  been  doing 
during  the  last  eight  years." 

She  answered : 

"My  poor,  dear  man,  you  wouldn't  want  me  to  tell 
you.  You  know  well  enough  what  there  is  for  a  di- 
vorced woman  to  do." 

Then  he  said  to  her: 

"It's  some  consolation  for  me.  Alice,  that  you  aren't 
in  abject  poverty." 

They  were  two  good  friends,  very  saddened  on  each 
side  of  a  table  in  a  cafe.    She  excused  herself  to  him : 

"You  mustn't  think  hard  of  me  because  I  didn't  wel- 
come you  when  you  spoke  to  me.  I  played  the  haughty. 
And  indeed  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  I  hadn't 
answered  you.  You  can  see  yourself  you  were  wrong. 
Now  we're  going  to  be  unhappy  thinking  of  each 
other." 

But  they  had  not  the  time  to  talk  at  any  length.  The 
clock  of  the  cafe  came  to  half-past  seven.  She  did  not 
want  to  get  him  into  any  trouble.     She  said: 

"I  mustn't  keep  you,  Paul.  Your  wife  might  be  un- 
easy." 

He  answered: 

"Yes,  poor  woman !  And  she  would  be  a  good  deal 
more  so  if  she  knew  what  I  am  thinking  of  this 
evening." 

They  shook  hands  like  two  poor  comrades  who  have 
had  no  luck  in  life. 


and  it  is  said  that  he  drafted  the  main  features  of  the 
tariff  deliverance  of  that  party  in  the  national  platform 
of  1912.  In  the  last  campaign  he  followed  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  voted  for  Mr.  Hughes.  He  maintained  him- 
self, while  in  college  in  Emporia,  largely  by  newspaper 
work. 

Alexandre  F.  Ribot.  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  new 
French  ministry,  has  for  many  years  l)een  a  notable 
figure  in  French  politics.  Educated  at  the  Lycee  of 
St.  Omer,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864.  and  was 
first  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1878.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  during  the 
momentous  period  1890-93.  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Russia.  M.  Ribot  has  been  famous  in  politics  as  a 
financier,  and,  previous  to  his  assumption  of  the  office 
a  few  days  ago.  had  twice  been  premier.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academie  Francaise  and  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


lad  two  children,  two  little  girls, 
/ears  old  and  the  second  was  five 


The  eldest  was  six 
He  was  still  in  the 
same  office.  He  lived  at  Saint-Mande.  When  he  had 
net  her  he  was  going  to  the  Yincennes  station  to  take 
lis  train.  When  he  had  told  that  much  he  had  told 
ill  his  life.     He  became  silent. 

All  the  same,  it  was  curious.  The  more  he  looked 
tt  her  the  more  he  realized  that  he  had  never  seen  her 
properly.  From  the  time  they  were  married  he  had 
ilways  believed  that  her  eyes  were  blue.  Since  the  di- 
•orce,  whenever  he  thought  of  her  he  always  imagined 
or  some  reason  or  other  that  she  had  gray  eyes,  clear 


Colonel  A.  Kerman.  who  became  minister  of  war  in 
Sweden  on  March  31st,  is  considered  one  of  Sweden's 
ablest  military  officer,  and  has  been  Swedish  observer 
with  the  German  army  for  a  long  period  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  He  is  well  known  as  a  strong  pro- 
German. 

Inspector  William  Hester  of  Scotland  Yard,  who  re- 
signed recently  after  twenty-nine  years'  service,  at- 
tributed much  of  his  success  to  his  remarkable  com- 
mand of  foreign  languages.  He  was  one  of  the  officers 
who  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Jean  Pierre  Francois,  the 
French  anarchist,  Ravachol's  associate,  and  he  also  ar- 
rested Major  Schroder,  the  notorious  German  spy,  at 
Earlsfield  in  March,  1914. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
is  said  to  have  laid  the  cornerstone  of  his  military 
knowledge  in  1895.  He  was  then  a  captain  of  the 
Seventh  Hussars,  and  after  a  long  term  of  service  in 
India  got  six  months'  furlough.  Any  one  else  would 
have  made  of  that  furlough  a  well-earned  holiday.  Not 
so  Haig — he  spent  the  six  months  in  Germany,  living 
with  German  regiments  and  studying  continental  sys 
terns  of  military  science. 

Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  who  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Court  League,  succeeding  John 
Hayes  Hammond,  has  long  been  actively  identified  with 
the  league,  and  is  an  authority  on  conservation  matters, 
especially  those  connected  with  forestry.  For  years  he 
has  advocated  the  plan  for  an  international  tribunal  of 
justice,  modeled  after  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  affiliated  institutions,  on  lines  laid  down  by  Elihu 
Root  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 

William  S.  Culbertson.  who  is  to  serve  on  the  new 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  grew  up  in  Emporia, 
Kansas.  He  graduated  from  college  in  1907.  then  went 
to  Yale,  where  he  received  his  doctor's  degree,  and  later 
proceeded  to  Berlin.  Germany,  still  further  to  specialize 
in  economics.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
selected  by  President  Taft  to  be  an  assistant  investi- 
gator for  the  tariff  commission  which  had  Professor 
Emery  of  Yale  at  its  head.  Then  he  was  ordered  to 
Europe  to  gather  facts.  When  the  Federal  Trade  Com 
mission  was  organized  Mr.  Culbertson  was  chosen  as 
counselor  for  that  body,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  now 
serving.     Politically  considered,   he  is   a   Progressive; 


The  Name  of  Old  Glory. 
When,    why,    and  by   whom  was  our   flag,   the    Stars   and    Stripes, 
first  called   "Old    Glory"? — Doily   Query   to   the   Press. 

I. 
Old  Glory !  say,  who,  by  the  ships  and  the  crew. 
And  the  long,  blended  ranks  of  the  Gray  and   the   Blue — 
Who  gave  you.   Old  Glory,  the  name  that  you  bear 
With  such  pride  everywhere. 
As  you  cast  yourself  free  to  the  rapturous  air. 
And  leap  out  full  length,  as  we're  wanting  you  to? — 
Who  gave  you  that  name,  with  the  ring  of  the  same. 
And  the  honor  and  fame  so  becoming  to  you? 
Your  stripes  stroked  in  ripples  of  white  and  of  red, 
With  your  stars  at  their  glittering  best  overhead — 
By  day  or  by  night  their  delightfulest  light 
Laughing  down    from   their   little   square   heaven    of   blue ! 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory — say,  who — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

The   old  banner   lifted,    and,   faltering,   then 
In  vague  lisps  and  whispers  fell  silent  again. 

II. 
Old   Glory,   speak  out !     We   are   asking  about 
How  you  happened  to  "favor"  a  name,  so  to  say, 
That  sounds  so  familiar  and  careless  and  gay, 
As  we  cheer  it,  and  shout  in  our  wild,  breezy  way — 
We — the  crowd,   every  man  of  us.   calling  you  that — 
We.  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry,  each  swinging  his  hat 
And  hurrahing  "Old  Glory !"  like  you  were  our  kin. 
When — Lord  ! — we  all  know  we're  as  common  as  sin  ! 
And  yet  it  just  seems  like  you  humor  us  all 
And  waft  us  your  thanks,  as  we  hail  you  and  fall 
Into   line,   with  you  over  us,  waving  us  on 
Where  our  glorified,   sanctified  betters  have  gone. 
And  this  is  the  reason  we're  wanting  to  know 
(And  we're  wanting  it  so  ! 

Where  our  own  fathers  went  we  are  willing  to  go) 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory — O-ho  ! — 
WTio  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory  ? 

The  old  flag  unfurled  with  a  billowy  thrill 

For  an  instant ;  then  wistfully  sighed  and  was  still. 

III. 
Old  Glory,   the  story  we're  wanting  to  hear 
Is  what  the  plain  facts  of  your  christening  were, — 
For  your  name — just  to  hear  it, 
Repeat  it,  and  cheer  it  is  a  tang  to  the  spirit 
As  salt  as  a  tear: 

And  seeing  you  fly,  and  the  boys  marching  by. 
There's  a  shout  in  the  throat  and  a  blur  in  the  eye. 
And  an  aching  to  live  for  you  always — or  die. 
If,  dying,  we  still  keep  you  waving  on  high. 
And  so,  by  our  love  for  you,  floating  above, 
And  the  scars  of  all  wars  and  the  sorrows  thereof. 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory",  and  why 
Are  we  thrilled  at  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

Then   the   old   banner   leaped,    like   a   sail   in   the   blast, 
And  fluttered  an  audible  answer  at  last. 

IV. 
And  it  spake,  with  a  shake  of  the  voice,  and  it  said : — 
By  the  driven  snow-white  and  the  living  blood-red 
Of  my  bars,  and  their  heaven  of  stars  overhead — 
By  the  symbol  conjoined  of  them  all.  skyward  cast. 
As  I  float  from  the  steeple,  or  flap  at  the  mast. 
Or  droop  o'er  the  sod  where  the  long  grasses  nod, — 
My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glory  of  God, 
.     .     .     So  I  came  by  the  name  of  Old  Glory'- 

— James   Whitcomb  Riley. 


and 


The  Wild  Ride. 
/  hear  in  my  heart.  1  hear  in  its  ominous  pulses 
All  day.  on  the  road,  the  hoofs  of  invisible  horses. 
All    night,    from    their    stalls,    the    importunate    pairing 
neighing. 

Let  cowards  and  laggards  fall  back !  but  alert  to  the  saddle 
Weatherworn  and  abreast,  go  men  of  our  galloping  legion, 
With  a  stirrup-cup  each  to  the  lily  of  women  that  loves  him. 

The  trail  is  through  dolor  and  dread,  over  crags  and  mo- 
rasses ; 

There  are  shapes  by  the  way.  there  are  things  that  appal  or 
entice  us  : 

What  odds  ?  We  are  Knights  of  the  Grail,  we  are  vowed  to 
the  riding. 

Thought's  self  is  a  vanishing  wing,   and  joy   is  a  cobweb. 
And  friendship  a  flower  in  the  dust,  and  glory  a  sunbeam: 
Not  here  is  our  prize,  nor,  alas  !  after  these  our  pursuing. 

A  dipping  ol   plumes,  a  tear,   a  shake  of  the  bridle, 
A  passing  salute  to  this  world  and  her  pitiful  beauty: 
We  hurry  with  never  a  word  in  the  track  of  our  fathers. 

/  hear  in    my   heart,  I  hear  in   its  ominous  pulses 
All  day.   o;\   the  road,   the  hoofs  of  invisible   horses. 
All     night,     from     their    stalls,     the    importunate    pawing    and 
neighing. 

We  spur  to  a  land  of  no  name,  outracing  the  storm-wind : 
We  leap  to  the  infinite  dark  like  the  sparks  from  the  anvil. 
Thou    leadest.    O    God!      All's    well    with    Thy    troopers    f 
follow.  — Louise  Imogen  C 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  ME. 


Mrs.  George  E.   Pickett    Relates    Some    of    Her  Experiences 
During  the  Civil  War. 


Inexpressibly  beautiful,  gentle,  and  winsome,  with  a 
rarely  equaled  appeal  to  the  ingenuous  laughter  and 
the  spontaneous  sorrow  and  tears  of  life,  is  the  most 
recent  work  of  La  Salle  Corbell  Pickett,  the  widow 
of  the  famous  Confederate  general,  George  E.  Pickett. 
"What  Happened  to  Me" — this  is  the  title  of  the 
book — harks  back  to  the  picturesque  plantation  days  of 
the  South  before  the  Civil  War,  portrays  the  happy  side 
of  the  negroes,  their  superstitions,  their  devotion  to 
the  families  in  which  they  served,  their  marvelous 
wrestlings  with  the  English  language,  and,  withal,  the 
strange  and  touching  comfort  they  brought  to  the 
women  and  children  of  their  masters  in  times  of  stress 
and  grief. 

The  story  unfolds  into  the  days  of  the  Civil  War 
itself  and  presents  pictures,  vivid,  infinitely  pathetic, 
and  here  and  there  sublimely  courageous,  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  hopes  and  struggles  of  those  who  built  and 
maintained  for  a  little  while,  as  Mrs.  Pickett  says,  their 
"dream  state"  in  the  Sunny  South. 

Historic  personages  move  through  the  tale  with  de- 
lightful clearness — Major  John  W.  Daniel,  whose  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  United  States  Senate  con- 
tinued down  to  recent  days;  Stonewall  Jackson;  Gen- 
eral Grant's  famous  quartermaster-general,  Rufus  In- 
stalls; General  Grant  himself,  both  as  general  and 
President ;  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  "handsomest  sol- 
dier in  the  army";  her  own  husband,  General  Pickett, 
and,  finally,  in  a  most  characteristic  and  endearing 
scene,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  appears  just  after  the  burning  of  Richmond. 
With  typical  modesty,  and  with  equally  typical  hu- 
manity, he  presents  himself  at  the  desolated  home  of 
Mrs.  Pickett,  and— as  told  by  Mrs.  Pickett — this  is 
what  takes  place : 

The  day  after  the  fire  there  was  a  rap  at  our  door.  The 
servants  had  all  run  away.  The  city  was  full  of  Northern 
troops,  and  my  environment  had  not  taught  me  to  love  them. 
With  my  baby  on  my  arm  I  answered  the  knock,  opened  the 
door  and  looked  up  at  a  tall,  gaunt,  sad-faced  man  in  ill- 
fitting  clothes,  who  asked  with  the  accent  of  the  North: 

"Is  this  George  Pickett's  place?" 

"This  is  General  Pickett's  home,  sir,"  I  replied,  "but  he  is 
not  here." 

"I  know  that,  ma'am;  I  know  where  George  Pickett  is," 
he  answered,  "but  I  just  wanted  to  see  the  place.  Down 
in  old  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  I  used  to  hear  George  Pickett 
whistle  the  songs  of  Virginia  in  his  bird-like  notes,  I  have 
heard  him  describe  his  home  till  in  spirit  I  have  been  here 
many  a  time.  I  have  smelled  the  multifiora  roses  and  the 
Lady  Bankshire  roses  and  the  golden  cluster  roses  and  those 
great  cabbage  roses.  I  have  seen  the  borders  of  hyacinths 
in  the  springtime  and  the  lilies-of-the-valley  blooming  in  the 
chimney  corner,  the  beds  of  violets,  the  rows  of  beehives  and 
the  lily-beds  that  the  bees  knew  were  theirs,  had  been  planted 
just  for  them.  I  have  stood  under  the  arbor  and  gathered 
those  strange  green-looking  grapes  that  are  like  the  Virginia 
aristocracy,  growing  each  one  on  its  own  individual  stem.  I 
think  he  called  them  scuppernongs.  I  have  sat  on  that  back 
porch  and  listened  to  the  music  as  his  sister  Virginia,  of 
whom  he  was  so  proud,  sang  in  that  glorious  voice  he  told  me 
about,  and  I  have  swung  in  this  old  swing  here  while  the 
moon  and  I  watched  and  waited  for  the  old  cat  to  die.  So  I 
wanted   to    see   the   place." 

I,  listening,  wondered  who  he  could  be,  till  he  finished  and 
then  he  said: 

"I  am  Abraham  Lincoln." 

"The   President !"  I  gasped. 

"No — no, — just  Abraham  Lincoln;  George  Pickett's  old 
friend." 

"I  am  George  Pickett's  wife  and  this  is  his  baby,"  was  all 
I   could  say. 

The  baby  reached  out  his  arms  and  Mr.  Lincoln  took  him, 
a  look  of  tenderness  almost  divine  glorifying  that  sad  face. 
I  have  never  seen  that  expression  on  any  other  face.  My 
little  one  opened  his  mouth  and  insisted  upon  giving  his 
father's  friend  a  dewy  baby  kiss.  As  he  handed  my  baby 
back  to  me  Mr.  Lincoln  shook  his  long  hand  at  him  and  said: 

"Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that  I  could  almost  forgive 
him  anything  for  the  sake  of  those  bright  eyes  and  that  baby 
kiss." 

The  tones  of  his  deep  voice  touched  all  the  chords  of  life 
to  music,  and  I  marveled  no  more  at  my  Soldier's  love  for 
him  even  through  all  the  bitterness  of  the  years.  He  turned 
and  went  down  the  steps  and  out  of  my  life  forever,  but  in 
my  memory  that  wonderful  voice,  those  intensely  human  eyes, 
that  strong,    sad,   tender  face  have  a  perpetual  abiding  place! 

Stonewall  Jackson  is  portrayed  in  a  few  lines  in  all 
the  native  rigor  of  his  indomitable  military  character 
when,  replying  to  expressions  of  sorrow  by  General 
Pickett  over  the  death  of  certain  gallant  officers  and  so 
many  soldiers,  he  replies : 

"General  Pickett,  we  are  fighting  to  save  the  country,  not 
the  army.      I   fight  to   win,   no   matter  how   many  are  killed." 

The  author  continues: 

While  they  were  talking  mint  juleps  were  brought  in,  which 
Jackson  declined,  saying,  "I  never  touch  strong  drink.  I  like 
it  too  well  to  fool  with  it,  and  no  man's  strength  is  strong 
enough   to  enable  him  to  touch  the  stuff  with  impunity." 

Julie,  politely  curtseying,  came  to  the  defense  of  her 
juleps : 

"  'Scuse  me,  Marse  Gen'ul  Jackson,  but  dese  yer  drams 
aint  got  no  impunities  in  'em,  *uh.  Nor,  suh.  Braxton  done 
en  mek  em  out'n  we-all's  ve'y  best  old  London  Dock  brandy 
out  n  one  o'  we-all's  cobweb  bottles." 

Rarely  enough  the  softer  and  human  side,  rather  than 
the  grim  and  silent  military  self-containment,  of  Gen- 
oral  Grant  is  presented.  The  author  describes,  for  in- 
stance, an  occasion  when  an  operation  had  been  pro- 
posed for  correcting  some  defect  in  Mrs.  Grant's  eyes. 
The  general  himself  is  represented  as  telling  the  inci- 
dent to  General  Pickett,  as  follows: 

"Arrangements  had  been  made;  the  hour  for  the  operation 


was  almost  at  hand.  We  were  alone.  I  stood  watching  her 
collecting  the  last  little  odds  and  ends  and  stealing  my  pic- 
tures and  the  children's  and  putting  them  into  her  handbag 
under  her  shawl.  Everything  was  ready  and  we  started  from 
the  room.  My  hand  was  on  the  knob  of  the  door,  when  I 
stopped   and   said: 

"  'My  dear,  I  am  very  selfish  and  ought  not  to  say  this ; 
but  I  don't  want  your  eyes  changed.  They  look  just  as  they 
did  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  them — the  same  eyes  I  looked 
into  when  I  fell  in  love  with  you — the  same  that  looked  up 
into  mine  and  told  me  that  my  love  was  returned.  I  have 
seen  that  expression  in  them  through  all  the  years  and  I 
don't  want  it  to  be  lost.  You  might  look  better  to  other 
people,  but  to  me  you  are  prettier  as  you  are.  So,  if  you 
don't  mind,  please  let's  keep  your  dear  eyes  just  as  they 
always  have  been.'  " 

Throughout  her  narrative  of  the  Civil  War  period 
Mrs.  Pickett  leads  us  into  many  touching,  but  uncom- 
plaining, pictures  of  what  war  meant  to  the  women  of 
the  South.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  scene  not  unlike 
some  that  are  read  of  today  in  Poland : 

As  I  said  before,  our  people  were  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. For  weeks  before  we  left  camp  the  army  had  been 
living  on  rations  of  corn  and  beans,  with  "seasonings"  of 
meat.  The  game  had  been  trapped  and  killed  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  my  breakfast  that  morning  had  consisted 
of  a  few  beans  cooked  in  water,  no  salt,  for  salt  had  long 
been  a  luxury  in  the  Confederacy.  All  the  old  smokehouses 
had  been  moved,  that  the  earth  might  be  dug  up  and  pulled 
down  to  recover  the  salt  which  in  the  many  years  it  had  ab- 
sorbed. 

Again,  as  Mrs.  Pickett  describes  her  own  wedding, 
there  is  what  may  possibly  be  but  a  replica  of  many  a 
scene  at  the  present  time  in  Europe : 

Perhaps  there  was  never  anywhere  else  so  varied  a  collec- 
tion of  curios  for  the  adornment  of  the  person  as  I  had 
assembled  for  a  trousseau.  I  had  gowns  remodeled  from 
court  robes  more  than  a  century  old,  relics  of  grandmothers 
and  great-grandmothers;  frocks  of  home-woven  material, 
striped  with  vegetable  dyes  gathered  from  the  woods,  and 
trimmed  with  a  passementerie  made  of  various  kinds  of 
seeds,  such  as  canteloupe,  laces  knit  from  fine-spun  flax, 
tatting  and  crocheted  trimmings,  and  buttons  carved  from 
peach-stones. 

One  of  my  bonnets  was  made  of  the  lacy  lining  that  grows 
on  the  inside  of  a  gourd,  called  my  dish-cloth  bonnet  be- 
cause the  soft  fabric  was  used  also  for  the  less  ornamental 
kitchen  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  the  more  widely  known 
varieties  of  millinery  I  used  the  silky  milkweed  balls  for 
white  roses  and  made  bunches  of  grapes  from  picked  cotton 
covered  with  fleek-skin  and  tinted.  A  bonnet  of  gray  straw, 
plaited  and  dyed  by  the  servants,  poke-shaped  and  with  pink 
roses  inside  the  brim,  was  especially  becoming.  My  bridal 
present  from  my  pastor's  wife  was  a  very  wide  collar  of 
tatting  and  embroidery. 

The  wedding  robe  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  for  it  was 
of  white  satin  and  exquisite  shimmering  lace,  made  at  a 
centre  of  fashion.  In  passing  I  may  remark  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  real  wedding  dress,  new  and  stylish,  was  a  dis- 
tinction that  carried  with  it  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  my  bridal  gown  graced  a  number  of 
weddings  after  my  own.  It  was  last  worn  by  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  of  the  Confederacy  who,  a  few  days 
later,  exchanged  its  snowy  folds  for  the  sables  of  widow- 
hood when  the  bridegroom  was  brought  home  dead  from  the 
battlefield.  Thus  tragically  shadowed  the  dress  around  which 
clustered  so  many  happy  memories,  so  many  tender  senti- 
ments, and  so  many  sorrowful  recollections,  was  laid  away 
with  reverent  hands,  never  again  to  glimmer  with  soft  sheen 
through   the  misty  folds  of  the  bridal  veil. 

The  parallel  of  war  conditions  of  those  days  and  of 
today  is  only  too  apparent  again  in  Mrs.  Pickett's  de- 
scriptions of  conditions  in  Richmond.  Here  and  there 
are  glimpses  that  read  like  stories  of  the  Somme,  the 
Aisne,  or  Verdun,  as,  when  speaking  of  the  relentless- 
ness  of  a  Federal  bombardment,  the  writer  observes : 

These  nocturnal  attacks  were  veritable  scenes  from  the 
Inferno  displayed  against  the  black  curtain  of  night — swords 
flashing  through  the  darkness,  guns  thundering  across  the 
silence  that  had  brooded  over  the  earth,  weapons  clashing, 
the  roar  of  orders  sweeping  over  the  field — all  the  demoniac 
sounds  of  battle  crashing  through  a  blackness  that  enshrouded 
our  world.  He  who  has  looked  upon  such  a  scene  needs  no 
fiend  of  darkness  to  roll  back  for  him  the  heavy  curtain  that 
hides  the  world  of  demons.  Even  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
doubted   their   courage   in    a   night   attack. 

Libby  Prison  and  its  horrors  are  frankly  set  forth, 
together  with  the  efforts  which  some  of  the  women  of 
the  Confederacy  made  to  mitigate  them.  Mrs.  Pickett 
herself  was  one  of  these  ladies,  and  she  became  known 
to  the  prisoners  as  the  Rose  Lady.  She  tells  the  origin 
of  this  name  in  the  following  pathetic  passage: 

Dining  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Tucker  at  a  hotel  in 
Washington  years  after  the  war,  I  saw  a  strange  gentleman 
at  a  table  near,  gazing  so  earnestly  at  me  that  I  said  to  my 
host,  "Is  that  gentleman  some  one  whom  I  should  know  and 
speak  to?"  Mr.  Tucker  looked  up,  half  inclined  to  be 
offended.     The  stranger  rose  and  came  to  our  table. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  bowing  to  my  host  and  hostess. 
Turning  to  me,  his  voice  trembling,  he  said,  "Forgive  this 
intrusion,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  want  to  ask  you,  please, 
if  you  ever  gave  buttermilk  and  soft  soap,  fresh  figs,  a  clean 
shirt,  a  world  of  sunshine,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  to  a  poor, 
wounded,  weary,  homesick  boy  in  Libby  prison  ?  Aren't  you 
the  lady?     You  are;  don't  you  remember  me?" 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  his  face  now  as  he  held 
out   his   hand. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  remember ;  of  course  I  remember.  You 
are  the  poor  wounded  boy  the  prisoners  used  to  call  Little 
Willie  Sourmilk,  Little  Kentuck,   Baby  Blue,  etc." 

"Yes;  that's  me,  and,  oh,  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  found 
you  at  last.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  prayed  to  God  every 
night  that  I  might,  and,  lady,  you  will  never  know  what  a 
benediction  your  visits  were  to  old  Libby,  and  me — oh,  you 
saved  my  life;  I  never  can  forget  that  first  day.  It  was  in 
June.  The  roses  were  in  bloom,  and  such  roses !  A  great 
bunch  was  lying  on  the  top  of  your  basket.  I  was  stretched 
out  on  the  table  near  the  barred  window  trying  to  think  of 
old  Kentucky  and  forget  my  wounds  when  I  heard  a  voice 
say,  'Little  fellow,  would  you  like  to  have  a  beaten  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  buttermilk?'  'Would  I?  Oh,  God,  would  I?' 
I  said.  When  you  went  away  you  left  half  the  roses  on  my 
pillow,  and  how  I  watched  for  your  visits  after  that.  I  never 
knew  your  name,  never  knew  how  to  find  you." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  part  of  this  exceptional 


book  is  the  most  delightful.  The  earlier  pages,  which 
carry  the  reader  through  the  plantation  days,  are  re- 
plete with  most  enchanting  humor;  humor  breathes 
even  through  the  deepest  sorrows  of  the  Civil  War; 
and  humor,  rich,  genuine,  and  strikingly  defiant  of  all 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  woman  does  not  have  the 
humor  gift,  spreads  itself  from  cover  to  cover.  Sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  and  fervor  give  the  humor  a 
setting.  And  running  through  the  whole  story,  deli- 
cately, gracefully,  appealingly,  is  the  romance  of  the 
author's  love  for  "My  Soldier,"  the  gallant,  popular, 
generous  hero  of  "Pickett's  Charge." 

The  reader  learns  to  expect  something  unusual  of 
the  book  in  the  very  first  paragraphs,  when  the  author 
remarks : 

For  months  it  had  been  definitely  settled  that  I  was  to  be 
a  boy,  for  all  was  grist  that  came  to  my  father's  mill.  No 
shadow  of  a  doubt  of  my  manhood  clouded  the  family  mind. 
My  health  had  been  drunk  at  the  clubs  and  in  the  homes, 
and  especially  at  the  neighborhood  functions,  the  fox  hunts! 
and  the  name  of  Thomas  La  Salle  had  already  been  given 
me.  "L'homme  propose  et  Dieu  surprend,"  and  so  did  I,  for, 
most  unexpectedly,  I  made  my  arrival  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  middle  of  the  week,  the  middle  of  the  month,  almost 
the  middle  of  the  year,  near  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  hailstorm.  Confident  that  I  was  a  boy, 
the  family  had  all  hoped  that  I  would  be  considerate  enough 
to  postpone  my  coming  at  least  until  my  father's  return,  but 
with  perverse  discourtesy  and  want  of  filial  regard,  I  would 
not  wait.  Of  course,  there  was  no  one  ready  to  receive 
me.     ... 

"Why  didn't  you  wait  for  me,  you  impertinent  little  rascal?" 
inquired  the  doctor.  "What's  your  hurry  ?  You  are  too 
enterprising  for  so  young  a  lad." 

"Lordy,  Lordy,  marse  doctor,"  interposed  my  mammy 
tragically,   "he  aint  no  boy-chile.     It's  a  po'  li'l  gal-chile." 

"A  girl?  Why!  Damn  him!"  exclaimed  the  doctor  in 
astonishment   and   dismay. 

The  unwelcome  child  was  practically  handed  over  to 
the  negroes,  and  the  author  gives  us  this  characteristic 
incident,  occurring  as  she  was  being  transferred  in  a 
"settin'-aig-basket"   to  the  home  of  her  grandmother: 

Uncle  Frenigike  came  out  from  "Free-nigger-town"  to  bor- 
row "a  chew  of  terbacker"  and  beg  a  "ninepence  to  buy  de 
ole  man  a  plug."  Recognizing  the  "settin'-aig-basket"  he 
said : 

"Lordy,  mistis,  can't  you  give  de  ole  man  a  settin'  of  dem 
aigs.     We-all's  ole  domernicker  is  jest  gwine   to  settin'," 

Being  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  basket,  he  asked  to 
be   allowed  to   see   "de   li'l  gal   baby." 

"Lord,  Lord!  Jes'  look  at  dera  li'l  fis'es,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Dey's  bofe  shet  up  jest  as  tight  ez  wax.  Dat  chile  sho' 
gwine  to  be  one  stingy  white  woman  when  she  grows  up  ef 
you-all  don't  scrouge  dem  dar  li'l  fis'es  open  en  put  sumpn 
'twixt  'em." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  worked  his  own  black 
forefinger  within  my  little  soft  baby  clasp,  then  suddenly  but 
gently  withdrawing  it   asked: 

"Aint  she  got  nare  rabbit  foot,  mistis?  She  aint!  De-Lord- 
sakes-alive  !  Po'  li'l  misfortunate  thing — agwine  on  fo'  weeks 
ole  en  aint  never  had  a  rabbit's  foot !  Well,  she  shant  be 
widout  one  no  longer.  No,  dat  she  shan't.  She  shall  have  a 
rabbit's  foot  dis  ve'y  minute.  Yas'm,  I  got  a  fresh  one  in 
my  snake-skin  bag  I  kilt  wid  my  two-time  (double-barrel)  gun 
last  Chuesday  jest  'fo'  sundown  en  jest  ez  hit  wuz  gwine 
lipperty-clip,  lipperty-clip,  'cross  de  briahs  over  Liza- 
Malindy's  grave.  Liza-Malindy,  you  know,  was  my  fifth  wife. 
I  wish  hit  had  been  runnin'  'cross  one  er  de  men-folkses' 
graves  en  dat  I  had  kilt  it  of  a  Friday  night  'stead  of  a 
Chuesday.  Den  co'se,  dar'd  a  been  a  heap  mo'  luck  in  hit 
But  hit's  de  best  I  kin  do  now  for  de  po'  li'l  thing  en  hit's 
a  heap  better  dan  havin'  no  rabbit's  foots  at  all." 

Dialect  of  this  delicious  sort  pervades  all  the  early 
pages  of  the  work,  and  years  are  represented  as  passing 
by  before  the  unwelcome  little  girl-child  emerges  to  her 
own  estate  and  becomes  free  of  the  environment  of 
simple  African  superstitions  and  simple  African  love 
and  devotion.  "My  Soldier,"  as  Mrs.  Pickett  denomi- 
nates her  husband-to-be,  is  first  encountered  in  a  dainty 
little  childish  scene  on  the  seashore,  with  My  Soldier 
as  a  grown-up,  already  wearing  his  uniform,  and  with 
Mrs.  Pickett  as  a  little  girl  who  introduces  herself  under 
a  soldier's  umbrella  and  innocently  asks  if  he,  too,  has  I 
the  whooping  cough.  The  play-romance  ripens  into  a' 
real  one,  and  the  attachment  continues  charmingly  un- 
til marriage  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  war. 

The  description  of  the  last  hours  of  the  famous  gen- 
eral puts  the  seal  of  real  literature  upon  this  unusual 
work,  and  convinces  the  reader  that  General  Pickett's 
widow  has  contributed  her  meed,  to  rank  along  with 
"Pickett's  Charge,"  as  one  of  the  tokens  of  their  joint 
renown.     The  description,  in  part,  follows: 

The  moon  was  rising,  filling  the  night  with  radiance  and 
casting  mystic  shadows   on  the  earth. 

"Turn  down  the  lights,  please,  little  one,"  he  said,  "and 
come  to  my  arms." 

Again  there   was  silence.      The   doctor   came  and  gave  hii 
something  and   I  have  always  thought  there  was   an   anodyne 
in   it. 

"How  beautiful  the  moonlight  looks  and  how  peaceful !  You 
will  remember  sometimes,  my  darling  wife,  how  often  in  the 
years  that  are  no  more,  I  have  sung  to  you  under  its  silveryT 
sheen,  but  my  guitar  is  unstrung  and  the  strings  in  ray  voice! 
are  all  broken  and  I  can't  sing'to  you  tonight,  and  I  want  tol 
— oh,  how  I  want  to  sing  just  one  song  for,  as  I  hold  youi 
close  and  feel  your  touch,  I  seem  to  hear  again  the  chimes' 
ringing  out  on  our  wedding  day — our  blessed  marriage  song 
'Believe  me,  if  all  these  endearing  young  charms,'  and  I  heai 
the  choir  chanting  it  soft  and  low  in  the  distance  as  tlia 
minister  is  saying,  'Those  whom  God  hath  joined  togethei 
let  no  man  put  asunder,'  and  the  bands  playing  the  same  son* 
as  they  passed  our  carriage  on  the  way  to  the  station.  I  fee; 
the  hand  of  my  wife  creep  into  mine,  and  as  the  last  fain'. 
sound  of  the  last  band  dies  away  I  feel  our  handclasp  tighter 
and  hear  my  own  voice  singing  for  my  darling,  'Believe  me 
if  all  "these  endearing  young  charms.'  and  feel  the  thrill  o 
our   great   love." 

What  Happened  to  Me.  By  La  Salle  Corbel 
Pickett  (Mrs.  General  George  E.  Pickett).  New  York 
Brentano's;  $1.50  net. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Word  has  been  received  in  San  Francisco 
of  the  listing  of  the  stock  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  (common  and  preferred),  and 
of  the  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
corporation  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
In  compliance  with  the  corporation's  request, 
the  governing  committee  of  the  exchange  rec- 
ommends that  $14,779,300  6  per  cent.,  non- 
cumulative,  preferred  stock  and  $25,227,600 
common  stock  be  admitted  to  the  list,  with 
authority  to  add  $12,720,700  of  the  preferred 
and  $22,272,400  of  the  common  stock  on 
official  notice  that  it  has  been  issued  and  is 
outstanding.  The  bonds  admitted  to  the  list 
are  described  as  follows:  $17,394,100  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds,  Series  A,  due 
March  1,  1916,  of  denominations  of  $1000, 
$500.  and  $100.  Authority  is  granted  to  add 
$2,605,900  on  official  notice  that  they  have 
been  sold  and  passed  beyond  control  of  the 
company.     This  makes   a  total  issue  of   $20,- 
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000,000  bonds,  $27,500,000  preferred  and  $47, 
500,000  common  stock  listed. 


Reviewing  the  business  of  the  week  ending 
April  21st  Dun's  says:  "A  widening  field  of 
business  is  influenced  by  war  conditions,  and 
ordinary  requirements  in  many  instances  are 
subordinated  to  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
government.  Industries  and  trades  which  had 
experienced  a  lull  from  the  previous  note- 
worthy activity  now  respond  to  extensive  Fed- 
eral buying,  and  overtime  work  is  enforced  to 
accelerate  the  production  and  distribution  of 
,  various  supplies  intended  for  military  uses. 
From  many  quarters  complaints  of  scarcity  of 
raw  materials  and  of  labor  become  more  in- 
sistent and  outputs  are  maintained  with  in- 
creasing difficulty,  wnile  the  transportation 
problem  still  occasions  concern  in  not  a  few 
directions.  Requests  for  hasty  shipments  on 
regular  contracts  suggest  apprehension  of 
deranged  deliveries  to  follow.  In  some 
branches  in  about  all  sections  there  is  mani- 
fest   a    disposition    to    proceed    cautiously    in 
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making  new  commitments,  and  efforts  to  pro- 
mote widespread  economy  among  consumers 
are  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  more  careful 
purchasing  in  retail  circles.  The  weekly  bank 
clearings   were   $5,259,604,277." 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  best  legal  opinion 
of  the  country  is  that  Congress  has  no  au- 
thority to  impose  a  tax  upon  incomes  derived 
from  municipal  bonds,  the  question  is  just  now 
attracting  considerable  attention  in  the  finan- 
cial world  because  of  the  proposed  Federal 
bond  issue  and  the  necessity  to  enlarge  the 
scope   of  the  income-tax  law. 

Local  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  several  of  the  San  Francisco  bond 
houses  have  asked  their  attorneys  for  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.  Among  those  already  sub- 
mitted is  one  from  Goodfellow,  Eells,  Moore 
&  Orrick,  addressed  to  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  in 
which  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  cited.  This  amendment 
declares : 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes  on  incomes  from  whatever 
source  derived  without  apportionment  among 
the  several  states,  and  without  regard  to  any 
census  or  enumeration." 

The  opinion  says :  "For  many  years  prior 
to  the  recent  adoption  of  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  it  was 
a  thoroughly  well-established  principle  of  con- 
stitutional law  that  the  national  government 
was  without  power  to  tax  incomes  derived 
from  bonds  issued  by  the  states  or  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions.  This  principle  was  not  based 
upon  any  express  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  upon  the  proposition  that  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  relations  between  the  national 
government  and  the  states,  as  established  by 
the  Constitution,  each  government  was  pre- 
cluded from  taxing  the  property  or  instru- 
mentalities of  the  other;  otherwise  there 
would  exist  the  power  in  either,  by  excessive 
taxation,  to  hamper  the  other  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  constitutional  functions,  if  not  to 
destroy  it  entirely." 

With  reference  to  the  amendment,  Peirce  & 
Co.  is  advised  by  its  counsel  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  words,  from  "whatever 
source  derived,"  change  the  rule  above  re- 
ferred to  and  permit  the  taxation  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  of  income  derived  from  state 
or  municipal  bonds. 

"While  it  is  impossible,  in  advance  of  a  de- 
cision upon  the  point  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  to  advise  you  authoritatively 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  amendment  in  this  re- 
gard, we  have  to  say  that  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  it  does  not  confer  power  upon  Con- 
gress to  tax  the  income  from  state  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds."  

The  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank  has 
issued  the  following  letter  on  the  business 
outlook :  "The  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  world  war  overshadows  every  other 
influence  in  the  lives  and  business  of  our 
people.  The  United  States  did  not  want  this 
war;  our  ancient  policy  of  avoiding  foreign 
entanglements,  devoting  ourselves  to  the  af- 
fairs of  our  own  continent  and  hemisphere, 
has  not  been  willingly  departed  from.  But 
now  that  the  war  is  forced  upon  us  there  is 
no  question  of  the  country's  readiness  to  up- 
hold American  rights,  and  the  masterly  ad- 
dress of  President  Wilson  has  met  a  response 
in  the  hearts  of  us  all.  The  attitude  of  our 
people  is  less  that  of  excitement  and  enthusi- 
asm than  that  of  dead  earnestness.  The  coun- 
try is  to  command  the  service  of  all,  and  the 
best  of  such  service.  Some  will  go  into  train- 
ing for  the  trenches,  some  will  man  our  ships, 
some  will  supply  our  food,  some  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  the  productive  activities  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  and  all  in  doing 
these  things  will  give  the  best  of  their  effort, 
skill,  and  experience  for  the  country's  welfare. 
Our  business  men  are  ready  to  offer  what  they 
have — their  property,  their  service — to  au- 
thorize plans  for  drastic  taxation,  to  subscribe 
liberally  for  huge  issues  of  bonds,  and  to  in- 
troduce economies  in  their  business  and  house- 
holds that  the  country's  economic  strength 
may  be  maintained.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
forecast  the  trend  of  business  events  under  the 
new  conditions,  but  it  is  a  comforting  thought 
that  in  the  matter  of  financial  preparedness 
this  country  is  in  a  stronger  position  than  any 
nation  that  ever  entered  the  field  of  battle. 
The  gold  holdings  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury at  the  opening  of  this  month  aggregated 
$3,044,399,292,  including  bullion  and  currency. 
The  total  gold  holdings  reported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
agents  stand  at  approximately  $1,000,000,000. 
This  means  an  increase  for  these  institutions 
of  virtually  $200,000,000  since  the  year  began." 


to  meet  not  only  its  own  requirements,  but  to 
supply  foods  to  the  people  of  Europe.  Every 
commercial  organization  in  the  country  should 
give  its  services  in  the  campaign  to  increase 
the  supply  of  foodstuffs,  for  the  crops  of  the 
country  must  be  increased  while  the  war  is 
prosecuted. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  to  increase  crops  and  to  con- 
serve the  food  supplies  that  will  be  available. 
Through  their  organizations  the  commercial 
associations  throughout  the  United  States  are 
in  position  to  further  this  campaign  most 
effectively.  In  every  community  there  should 
be  formed  a  committee  on  the  production  of 
foodstuffs,  and  the  assistance  of  women's 
clubs  and  other  organizations  should  be  ob- 
tained in  furthering  this  work. 

There  is  no  ground  for  alarm  if  each  does 
his  or  her  part,  but  the  facts  of  the  situation 
must  be  fully  realized  and  the  situation  met  in 
effective  fashion  if  we  are  to  escape  hardships 
that  will  be  felt  next  winter  by  the  entire 
population  of  the  country.  The  production  of 
food  supplies  and  the  efficient  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  the  careful  use  of  every  food 
supply  is  an  act  of  patriotism.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  can  and  should  do  his  or 
her  part  in  this  helpful  work. 


The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  throws  an  added  duty  upon  the  commer- 
cial organizations  of  the  country  that  they 
should  be  quick  to  act  upon.  Almost  the  en- 
tire world  is  short  of  food  supplies  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  crops  of  1917.  The  war  has 
taken  from  the  fields  of  many  European  coun- 
tries the  men  needed  to  till  the  soil,  and  as 
a  result  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon 


Profits  of  the  Union  Oil  Company  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1917  from  all  operations, 
less  general  expenses,  taxes,  interest,  and  em- 
ployees' share,  were  $2,720,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,020,000  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
Net  profit,  making  full  provision  for  deprecia- 
tion, was  $2,050,000,  an  increase  of  $900,000, 
or  80  per  cent.  Profits  before  depreciation 
were  equivalent  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  net 
profit  to  22  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  issued 
capital  stock.  

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  au- 
thorized the  listing  of  certificates  of  deposit 
of  both  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  representing  the  4  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds,  due  April  1,  1927,  of  the 
United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco,  deposited 
with  the  Anderson  reorganization  committee 
and  the  Hammond  committee,  respectively. 
The  two  committees  have  agreed  upon  a  modi- 
fied plan  of  reorganization.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  modified  plan  the  4  per  cent,  bond- 
holders will  receive  66  2-3  per  cent,  of  the 
face  of  their  holdings  in  a  new  6  per  cent. 
bond,  8  1-3  per  cent,  in  first  preferred  6  per 
cent,  stock,  and  33  per  cent,  in  new  common 
stock.  

The  first  annual  report  of  the  reorganized 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shows  total 
operating  revenues  for  1916  of  $8,270,262,  or 
26  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  twelve 
months'  period.  Net  operating  revenue  was 
$3,319,639,  an  increase  of  approximately  58 
per  cent.  Net  income  aggregated  $2,439,913, 
an  increase  of  $1,884,893,  or  39  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year.  This  is  almost  three  times 
the  amount  of  annual  interest  on  the  bonds, 
of  which  there  are  issued  and  outstanding 
$18,903,960.  The  revenue  from  freight  traffic 
was  $6,740,978.32,  an  increase  of  $2,686,348.88, 
or  66.25  per  cent. ;  and  the  revenue  from  pas- 
senger traffic  was  $1,047,994.84,  a  decrease  of 
$977,990.86,  or  48.27  per  cent.,  due  to  the 
large  Exposition  travel  in  1915. 


Reports  from  the  twelve  Federal  land  banks 
indicate  that  farmers  will  call  for  about 
$125,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  loans  this  year. 
The  banks  will  procure  the  money  by  the  sale 
of  4}4  per  cent,  farm  loan  bonds.  The  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board  has  already  made  plans 
to  float  about  $100,000,000  of  these  bonds. 
Applications  for  loans  in  this  district  total 
$15,000,000.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank 
of  Berkeley  will  begin  issuing  loans  May   1st. 


Australia  and  the  East  Indies  offer  a  very 
promising  field  for  American  corsets,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
A  large  business  is  expected  in  this  line  in 
Melbourne  and  vicinity  through  the  recent  es- 
tablishment of  an  agency  for  an  American 
make  there,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  Aus- 
tralia and  in  the  Dutch  Indies  American  cor- 
sets seem  to  meet  with  favor.  In  Java  espe- 
cially are  they  in  great  demand ;  indeed,  in 
Batavia  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  im- 
ported Dutch  corsets  and  brassieres  were  re- 
marked as  American  and  sold  as  importations 
from  the  United  States.  One  of  the  principal 
houses  in  Weltevreden  (the  residential  and 
shopping  district  of  Batavia)  admitted  that  the 
Dutch  importations  could  not  be  sold  except 
as  American  articles,  and  that  alt  were  so 
marked  in  order  to  meet  the  taste  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  customers. 
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such  as  toothbrushes,  hairbrushes,  clothes 
brushes,  furniture  brushes,  and  carpet  sweep- 
ers ;  and  electric  vacuum  cleaners  for  house- 
hold use.  

The  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  has  wired  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo  its  desire  to  purchase  $1,000,000  of 
securities  to  finance  the  United  States  war 
loan.  It  is  eager  to  buy  under  whatever  terms 
the  government  may  stipulate. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
of  whom  there  are  33,063,  have  occasion  to 
congratulate  themselves  when  they  read  the 
company's  thirty-third  annual  report,  pub- 
lished recently  over  the  signature  of  Presi- 
dent Julius  Kruttschnitt.  The  report,  which, 
in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  covers  the  calendar 
year  1916  rather  than  the  company's  fiscal 
year,  which  heretofore  concluded  on  June  30th, 
shows  a  net  income  for  the  company  and  its 
subsidiaries  of  $35,422,514,  an  increase  of 
$7,268,083,  or  25.82  per  cent.  Total  operating 
revenues  were  $163,427,423,  an  increase  of 
$20.959.51S,  or  14.71  per  cent.  The  total  ope- 
rating income  was  $52,008,200,  an  increase  of 
$8,479,753,  or   19.48  per  cent.    . 


A  man  in  Denmark  desires  to  purchase  or 
secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  pipes; 
medicinal  bottles  and  tubes ;  rubber  goods, 
such  as  automobile  and  bicycle  tires  and  in- 
ner tubes,  boots  and  shoes,  air  and  water  cush- 
ions, gloves,  tennis  balls,  football  bladders, 
combs,    sponges,    and    sponge    bags;    brushes, 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  discussing  the  govern- 
ment's financing  project,   say:     "It  is  a  mat- 
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ter  of  economic  fact,  now  being  reaffirmed  in 
Europe,  that  the  financing  of  war  by  borrow- 
ing  occasions   a    rise   in   prices   and   a   conse- 
quent increase  in  the  money  cost  of  the  war; 
that    the   undeserved    gains    of   the    few    who 
produce  what  the  government  must  have  tends 
to   an  irritating  extravagance  of  consumption 
on   their   part;   that   it   creates   just   the   same 
and  just  as  glaring  inequalities  of  sacrifice  as 
does  the  voluntary  enlistment  system  of  mili- 
tary   service;    those    who    stay    at    home — for' 
whatever  reason — not  only  retaining  their  po- 
sitions and  incomes,  but  by  subscribing  their 
savings    to    war    loans,    becoming,    to    an    in- 
creasing extent,  the  creditors  of  their  patriotic 
neighbors   at   the    front.      No   one   of   honesty 
of  thought   can   fail  to  realize  the  gross  in- 
equality   which    must    inevitably    result    from 
such    a    condition.      In    a    democracy,    where 
each    has   an    equal   voice  in   the   government, 
the  sacrifices  of  all  in  time  of  war  should  be, 
as    nearly    as    is    practicable,    equal.      In    the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  sacrifice  of  all  can 
not    be    the    same,    but    it    is    unfair    that    the 
man  who   has  income,   without  military  quali- 
fications, should  be  exempted  from  any  sacri- 
fice   whatsoever.      It   behooves    us    all,    there- 
fore, not  only  to  willingly  accept  the  taxation 
plan   of   financing   the   war,    but   to   voice   our 
opinion  in  the  matter  in  order  that  our  legis- 
lators  may  know  the   sentiment  of  the   coun- 
try." 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Japanese  Mikado. 

From  the  pen  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  writer, 
William  Elliott  Griffis.  we  have  a  publication 
with  this  extraordinary  dedication  :  "Believ- 
ing with  all  loyal  Japanese  that  the  glory  of 
Japan's  triumphs  in  peace  and  war  is  due  to 
'the  virtues  of  the  Mikado's  ancestors,'  each 
one  of  whom  was  'the  son  of  Adam,  the  son 
of  God,'  the  author  dedicates  this  work  to  all 
lovers  of  truth  in  Everlasting  Great  Japan." 
Such  a  dedication  means,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, that  at  least  one  Occidental  has  come 
to  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the  mys- 
ticism and  sanctity  which  have  so  long  in- 
vested the  court  and  person  of  the  ruler  of 
the  Japanese. 

The  publication  in  question  is  "The  Mikado 
— Institution  and  Person,"  a  most  timely  work, 
most  intimately  conceived  from  years  of 
dwelling,  teaching,  and  being  taught  among 
the  Mikado's  subjects.  Occidentals  who  are 
not  open-minded  toward  the  religious  ideals 
and  symbolism  of  the  Orient  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult fully  to  appreciate  the  success  of  Dr. 
Griffis'  treatment,  but  if  any  Occidental 
writing  can  hope  to  convey  to  the  Western 
mind  the  subtle  distinction  between  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  head  of  an  empire  and  the 
unsacredness  of  an  individual  who  holds  the 
honor  Dr.  Griffis'  book  may  be  looked  to  as 
making  it  clear. 

The  history  of  the  Mikado  is  given,  from 
the  early  times  when  "to  the  mass  of  Japanese 
the  Mikado  was  a  sentiment  rather  than  a 
personality"  down  to  the  deathbed  of  the  late 
Mitsuhito,  when  the  Japanese,  gathered  by 
thousands  upon  the  Imperial  Esplanade,  "on 
their  knees,  or  bowing  low  in  prayer,  pleaded 
with  the  Unseen  Powers  for  the  life  of  an 
emperor"  who  had  become  an  intimate  reality 
even  to  the  youngest  of  the  children.  In  this 
historic  background  the  personality  of  the  late 
emperor  and  that  of  his  son,  the  present 
Yoshihito,    are    lucidly    portrayed. 

The  Mikado — Institution  and  Person,  By 
William  Elliot  Griffis.  Princeton :  Princeton  Uni- 
versity   Press;    $1.50    net. 


The  Federal  Executive. 
Frankly  avowing  in  preface  and  in  pub- 
lisher's note  that  his  book  upholds  an  ever- 
increasing  expression  of  power  and  authority 
in  the  executive.  John  Philip  Hill,  formerly  an 
assistant  district  attorney  of  Maryland  and  a 
lecturer  at  numerous  colleges  and  universities, 
presents  the  reading  world  with  a  volume  on 
"The  Federal  Executive."  The  work  is 
thoughtful  and  penetrative,  whatever  may  be 
the  soundness  of  its  conclusions.  It  works 
from  the  theory  that  "the  judiciary  and  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  have  de- 
parted little  from  the  theories  of  the  fathers. 
There  are  more  courts  and  the  Congress  is 
larger,  but  the  fundamental  concepts  of  nei- 
ther have  changed.  .  .  .  The  executive, 
however,  has  changed.  In  the  coming  years 
it  will  change  more.  Seats  in  Congress  for 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  may  come  in  time, 
and  we  may  have  places  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment for  arms  of  the  executive  for  which 
the  Constitution  does  not  specifically  provide. 
The  development  of  the  cabinet  and  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  is  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  the  growth  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment." 

Looking  at  the  executive  from  a  broad  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Hill  segregates  the  several  de- 
partments into  four  groups.  One  of  these 
groups,  consisting  of  the  departments  ot 
State,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Interior,  he  de- 
scribes as  being  charged  with  maintaining  a 
"more  perfect  Union."  Another,  consisting  of 
the  departments  of  War,  the  Xavy.  and 
Jus'.ce,  he  describes  as  being  charged  with 
"it  -  uring  domestic  tranquillity."  The  de- 
pa*  ;ments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
L  /or  are  conceived  as  having  in  charge  the 
"l  omoting  of  the  general  welfare,"  and  the 
Poi  .office  Department  with  securing  certain 
of    the    "blessings    of    liberty."      He    foresees 


the  eventual  creation  of  departments  of  Edu- 
cation,  Transportation,   and   Interstate   Trade. 

Much  historic  survey  of  value  is  embraced 
in  the  work  as  a  setting  from  which  to  arrive 
at  an  outlook  into  the  future. 

The  Federal  Executive.  By  John  Philip  Hill. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $2    net. 


Going  Abroad  Overland. 
Because  the  distance  is  three  thousand  miles 
across  the  face  of  America  and  three  thou- 
sand miles  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  because 
five  days  are  required  in  a  fast  steamer  and 
five  days  in  a  Pullman  passenger  car  to  make 
either  of  the  two  journeys,  because  there  is  a 
choice  in  either  case  of  "middle,"  "northern," 
and  "southern"  route,  and  because  the  traveler 
must  change  his  watch  three  hours  in  going 
over  the  sea  or  over  the  land,  the  Rev.  David 
M.  Steele  of  Philadelpma  has  put  forth  a  book 
of  American  travel  under  the  rather  striking 
title  of  "Going  Abroad  Overland."  The  book 
has  the  unique  value  of  seeming  to  be  a  real 
going  abroad.  The  author  writes  with  the 
naivete  of  an  American  seeing  Europe  for  the 
first  time,  the  sights,  scenes,  people,  and  his- 
toric associations  of  the  successive  points  in 
his  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  return  being  described  as  refresh- 
ingly as  if  the  author  were  the  first  one  ever 
to  have  seen  them. 

As  a  reading  guide  for  the  movement  "See 
America  First"  Mr.  Steele's  book  is  ideal,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  author  can  not 
altogether  succeed  in  divorcing  his  homiletic 
habit,  as  in  the  case  of  his  chapter  on  Reno, 
"the  city  without  a  soul."  "It  (Reno)  is  city- 
centre,"  he  writes,  "of  a  land  of  limousines 
and  lawyers'  fees — of  luxury  and  alimony." 
The  Lucin  cut-off  across  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
appeals  to  the  author  as  "the  mountain  cast 
into  the  sea,"  and  he  cites  the  efforts  of  the 
builders  to  overcome  the  great  difficulties  en- 
countered in  connection  with  the  repeated 
sinking  of  the  foundation  of  the  roadbed  as 
an  object  lesson  in  the  faith  that  gives  ef- 
fectiveness to  prayer. 

Going  Abroad  Overland.  By  David  M.  Steele. 
New   York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 


Hawaii,  Past  and  Present. 

Baedeker  not  having  extended  his  labors  to 
the  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific,"  the  descendant 
of  one  of  the  first  American  missionary  fami- 
lies in  the  Islands  has  stepped  into  the  breach 
and  produced  a  guide  book  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  It  comes  at  an  appropriate  time, 
when  the  tide  of  travel  is  high  and  when  the 
Islands  may  be  said  to  be  beginning  to  bear 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  much  the  same  relation 
that  is  borne  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  by  the  Ber- 
mudas. The  title  of  the  work  is  "Hawaii. 
Past  and  Present."  Its  author  is  William  R. 
Castle,  Jr. 

Differing  from  Baedeker,  Mr.  Castle's  book 
has  the  charm  of  thoughtful  and  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  places,  the  peoples,  the  char- 
acteristic scenes  to  be  met  with  in  these  ex- 
quisite insular  possessions.  It  reviews  the  his- 
tory of  native  life  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  gives  a  graceful  and  friendly  portrait 
of  such  of  the  native  customs  and  environ- 
ment as  still  survive,  presents  without  bitter- 
ness or  prejudice  the  great  infusion  of  Ori- 
entals into  the  Islands,  and  finally  tells  us 
that  such  is  the  subtle  effect  of  the  country* 
upon  its  inhabitants  that  even  the  Caucasians, 
the  Americans  and  English  and  Germans,  in 
their  white  linen  suits  and  muslin  dresses, 
their  skins  tanned  with  the  tropical  sun,  and 
in  the  very  freedom  of  their  motions,  are  dif- 
ferentiated from  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  north.  "The  complexity  of  races,"  the 
author  continues,  "gives  a  picturesqueness  that 
is  utterly  absent  from  a  blatant  Western  town. 
There  is  all  the  vigor  of  young  American 
life,  but  with  an  added  grace  and  stability 
brought  about  through  contact  with  other  more 
■  conservative  peoples." 

In  everj"  way  "Hawaii,  Past  and  Present," 
is  a  worth  while  volume  for  the  traveler  con- 
templating a  visit  to  the  Islands,  and  an  ex- 
cellent vade  mecum  when  once  the  Islands  are 
reached.  Its  informational  matter  is  well  em- 
bellished in  a  setting  of  pleasant  reading;  the 
traditions,  superstitions,  and  local  customs  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  insular  group  are 
woven  in  with  the  geographical  explanations; 
and  the  modern,  or  commercial  aspect,  is  pre- 
sented with  sufficiency  for  those  whose  in- 
terest is  apt  to  lie  in  that  direction,  but  with- 
out offense  to  those  who  prefer  to  absorb 
the  inspiration  of  tropical  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance without  the  discordant  note  of  trade. 
The  closing  paragraph  conveys  at  once  the  au- 
thor's method  of  treatment  and  the  lingering 
affection  which  his  work  helps  the  Islands  to 
command  in  the  memory  of  those  who  visit 
them.  It  describes  the  sailing  of  the  steamer, 
after  the  saying  of  the  "Aloha"  and  the  play- 
ing of  the  band,  which  so  often  comes  to  the 
docks  to  bid   farewell  to   the  Islands'   guests: 

On  the  deck  the  departing  passengers  are 
covered  with  leis,  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
one  or  two  from  every  friend — red  carnations, 
yellow  ginger,  green,  sweet-smelling  "maile" 
from  the  mountains,  and — alas  for  these  de- 
generate   days — many   paper   imitations.     And 


as  the  ship  pulls  slowly  away  these  leis,  some 
of  them,  are  thrown  back  to  those  who  are 
left  behind,  last  messages  to  new-found 
friends.  The  crowd  grows  indistinct,  is  only 
a  colored  line  against  the  black  background 
of  warehouses.  As  the  ship  gains  headway 
the  hills  rise  once  more  behind  the  city. 
Once  more  there  is  the  beautiful  panorama  of 
gleaming,  multi-colored  water  and  of  bright 
mountains  with  the  narrow  green  plain  be- 
tween. Diamond  Head  draws  back,  and  as 
the  ship  takes  the  waves  of  the  open  Pacific 
one  knows  that  Hawaii,  with  all  its  loveliness, 
its  stupendous  mountains,  its  thrilling  vol- 
canoes, is  only  a  happy  memory — a  place  to 
love,  and  a  place  to  be  proud  of  since  America 
has  made  it  a  land  of  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness, and  liberty. 

Hawaii,  Past  and  Present.  Bv  William  R. 
Castle,  Jr.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead"  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net 

Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  "St. 
Paul  the  Hero,"  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  marked  by  a  real  spiritual 
insight  and  without  a  trace  of  the  artificial 
pietisms  that  so  often  disfigure  works  of  this 
kind.     It  is  well  illustrated.     Price,  $1. 

"Grasping  Opportunity,"  by  Nathaniel  C. 
Fowler.  Jr.  (Sully  &  Kleinteich ;  75  cents), 
consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  dialogues  on 
office  and  clerical  life  so  designed  as  to  show 
the  right  and  the  wrong  way  to  do  things. 
The  dialogues  are  thoroughly  practical  and 
of  substantial  value. 

"Rosechen  and  the  Wicked  Magpie,"  by 
Evaleen  Stein,  is  a  story  of  a  little  Tyrolese 
girl  and  of  a  magpie.  It  is  intended  for 
girls  of  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  please  children  of  that  age  or 
older.  It  is  published  by  the  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Company  C$1). 

Jessie  Howell  MacCarthy,  author  of  "Where 
Garments  and  Americans  Are  Made,"  tells  an 
interesting  story  of  the  Sicher  System  of  Fac- 
tory Education  for  the  Americanization  of 
Foreigners,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Xew  York  board  of  education.  It  is  published 
by  the  New  York  Writers'  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

"Across  the  Continent  by  the  Lincoln  High- 
way." by  Effie  Price  Gladding  (Brentano's ; 
$1.50),  is  an  account  of  an  automobile  trip 
through  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Xew  Jersey,  and  New  York.  It  is 
written  with  animation  and  is  easy  and  pleas- 
ant reading.     The  illustrations  are  numerous. 

A  late  addition  to  the  National  Social 
Science  Series  in  course  of  issue  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  is  "Property  and  Society,"  by 
Andrew  Alexander  Bruce,  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota.  The 
author  shows  the  precise  limitations  of  the 
right  to  private  property  and  the  difference 
between  the  legal  and  social  concepts  of  prop- 
erty. His  book  is  lucid  and  timely,  a  valuable 
guide  to  opinion  at  a  time  when  institutions 
as  well  as  ideas  are  being  subjected  to  the 
test  of  revolutionary  events. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  have  published  "The 
Relief  of  Pain  by  Mental  Suggestion,"  by 
Loring  W.  Batten,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  d'. 
The  presentation  of  the  case  is  a  good  one, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  weakened  by  constant 
appeals  to  the  dubious  records  of  religion. 
The  power  of  suggestion  is  a  wholly  natural 
force,  like  gravitation  or  electricity,  and 
therefore  at  the  service  of  the  whole  human 
race  irrespective  of  religious  creed.  The  at- 
tempt to  attach  it  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  a 
church  is  an  unfortunate  one. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
When  Donald  Hankey,  whose  "A  Student  in 
Arms"  is  having  a  wonderful  success  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  twelfth  edition  of  ten  thousand 
copies  was  announced  last  month,  led  his 
men  into  action  for  the  last  time  in  the  battle 
of  the  Somme  he  and  they  all  kneeled  down 
together  and  he  spoke  earnestly  to  them,  say- 
ing: "When  we  go  over  the  top  it  is  either  a 
wound  and  Blighty  or  death  and  the  Resur- 
rection." For  him  it  proved  to  be  death. 
His  book  gives,  very  simply,  a  clear  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  wave  of  religious  feeling 
which  has  come  over  the  soldiers  at  the  front 
and  the  people  at  home  of  both  England  and 
France.  An  American  edition  of  "A  Student 
in  Arms"  has  just  been  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  and  is  receiving  the  warmest 
praise   from    readers   and   reviewers. 

"The  Altar  of  Freedom."  by  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  will  be  published  on  April  26th  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  In  this  little 
book  "the  most  popular  woman  writer  in  the 
world,"  herself  the  mother  of  three  sons, 
speaks  to  the  mothers  of  this  country  on  the 
part  they  must  play  in  this  war. 

The  following  quotation  from  "The  Pan- 
German  Plot  Unmasked,"  a  book  by  Andre 
Cheradame,  recently  published  by  the  Scrib- 
ners,  has  a  certain  timely  interest:  "In  1S98, 
before  Manila,  the  German  Rear-Admiral  von 
Goetzen,   a   friend   of   the  Kaiser,    said  to   the 
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American  Admiral  Dewey :  'In  about  fifteen 
years  my  country  will  begin  a  great  war.  .  .  . 
Some  months  after  we  have  done  our  busi- 
ness in  Europe  we  shall  take  New  York  and 
probably  Washington,  and  we  shall  keep  them 
for  a  time.  We  do  not  intend  to  take  any 
territory  from  you,  but  only  to  put  your  coun- 
try in  its  proper  place  with  reference  to  Ger- 
many. We  shall  extract  one  or  two  billions 
of  dollars  from  New  York  and  other  towns.'  " 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  of  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium,  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
ganizers the  world  has  ever  seen,  expresses 
this  opinion  of  the  book  by  Judge  F.  D.  Wells, 
entitled  "The  Man  in  Court"  (Putnams) : 
"The  book  is  not  only  a  good  piece  of  litera- 
ture, but  shows  exactly  what  every'  one  feels : 
that  the  American  courts  need  reorganization  ; 
both  as  to  the  system  of  courts  and  the  method 
of  procedure.  If  the  theme,  that  the  courts 
should  be  an  organ  of  investigation  instead  of 
an  arena  for  trial  by  battle,  can  be  implanted 
in  the  American  mind,  a  great  step  will  have 
been  made  in  progress." 

The  second  edition  of  Arthur  Bullard's  new 
book.  "Mobilizing  America."'  was  announced 
on  the  day  of  publication  (April  4th).  Here 
is  a  little  volume  which  would  seem  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs,  presenting  as  it  does  in 
very  concrete  and  practical  fashion  a  pro- 
gramme of  action  in  the  great  national  crisis 
of  this  hour. 

"Lloyd  George:  The  Man  and  His  Story.'* 
a  new  book  by  Frank  Dilnot,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  is  a  personal 
study  of  the  man  who  has  risen  from  a  poor 
village  boy  to  be  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  told  by  one  who  has  known  him  per- 
sonally and  at  close  quarters  for  years. 


Lawyers  who  have  observed  the  outcry  in 
England  against  the  "lawyer  in  office"  are 
taking  much  satisfaction  in  the  personnel  of 
the  new  war  council.  It  includes  Lloyd- 
George,  Viscount  Milner,  General  Smuts,  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  Mr.  Hughes,  all  lawyers  and 
barristers ;  and  now  comes  Sir  S.  P-  Sinha 
from  India,  and  he  is  advocate-general  of 
Bengal. 


LOUIS    T.    SAMUELS 

REAL  ESTATE 

229  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

Magnificent  Class  <(A"  building — under 
long  lease  to  wealthy  concern — for  sale  at 
an  "opportunity  price." 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young   Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and   August 


pOURSES  parallel  with  the 
best  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers*,  St  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  A  ad  over,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Before  Vassar  Opened. 
Higher  education  of  women,  according  to  a 
book  from  the  pen  of  President  James  Mon- 
roe Taylor  of  Vassar  College  under  the  title 
of  "Before  Vassar  Opened,"  was  not  only  slow 
and  obscure  in  its  beginnings  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  did  not  come  into  large  recog- 
nition until  after  the  Civil  War.  President 
Taylor  presents  the  story  of  the  evolution,  giv- 
ing his  first  strong  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Emma  Willard  in  connection  with  the  found- 
ing of  Troy  Seminary  in  1821,  and  passing 
from  that  through  the  various  developments 
north  and  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line, 
and  through  the  introduction  of  coeducation 
into  some  of  the  Western  universities,  to  what 
the  author  regards  as  the  real  establishment 
of  advanced  feminine  education  in  the  formal 
founding  of  Vassar  College  by  Matthew  Vas- 
sar in  1861.  In  speaking  of  Miss  Willard, 
President  Taylor  says:  "Nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  exceeds  in  pathos,  or  in 
scientific  spirit,  the  tests  which  this  young 
woman,  wife  of  a  college  professor,  made  of 
her  own  'female'  brain  before  attacking  the 
large  problem  before  her."  He  speaks  in 
similar  praise  of  Mary  Lyon,  founder  of  the 
seminary  which  still  bears  her  name.  But,  un- 
fortunately, in  neither  case  is  the  reader  given 
a  very  clear  view  either  of  the  "pathos,"  the 
"scientific  spirit,"  or  the  "tests"  to  which  the 
writer  alludes.  In  fact  it  is  rather  a  defect 
of  the  book  that  it  fails  to  give  just  these 
human  details  in  all  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
story  which  it  purports  to  tell,  and  tends  to- 
ward the  mere  cataloguing  of  successive  cur- 
ricula in  feminine  institutions  of  learning. 
The  defect  disappears  when  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  Vassar  are 
reached. 

President  Taylor  divides  the  narrative  of 
developments  into  those  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  pointing  out  the  issuance  of  college 
degrees  to  women  in  the  South  as  early  as 
18.^2  from  the  then  coeducational  Mississippi 
College,  and  noting  unsuccessful  efforts  in  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  as  early  as  1825  to  pro- 
vide for  female  institutions  of  learning. 
Among  the  Northern  institutions  Oberlin  Col- 
legiate is  placed  among  the  earliest  of  the  pio- 
neers, and  here  the  writer  brings  out  the 
interesting  facts  that  in  1834  the  charge  for 
"board  and  its  appendages"  was  reduced  from 
80  cents  and  $1  per  week  to  75  cents  and  $1, 
that  tuition  cost  but  $10  to  $14  per  year,  that 
annual  expenses,  "exclusive  of  clothing  and 
slight  expenses  for  postage,  etc.,"  amounted 
to  only  $58  to  $89  per  year.  Students  seeking 
to  make  their  own  way  could  earn  from  1 
cent  to  \2y2  cents  per  hour.  "Healthy  and 
industrious  females  understanding  domestic 
economy  receive  their  board  with  its  ap- 
pendages for  four  hours'  daily  labor." 

Vassar's  foundation  is  attributed  to  Milo 
P.  Jewett,  its  first  president,  who  succeeded 
in  persuading  Matthew  Vassar  of  Poughkeep- 
sie  that  it  is  the  duty  "of  the  rich  man  to 
use  his  property  for  the  glory  of  God."  The 
details  are  set  forth  in  the  following  inter- 
esting story: 

One  day,  in  a  characteristic  outburst  of  im- 
patience, Mr.  Vassar  petulantly  exclaimed,  "I 
wish  somebody  would  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
my  money.  It's  the  plague  of  my  life — keeps 
me  awake  o'  nights — stocks  going  down,  banks 
breaking,  insurance  companies  failing!"  Mr. 
Jewett  seized  his  opportunity,  told  of  a  scheme 
which  had  been  growing  in  his  mind  for  sev- 
eral years  which  he  could  never  execute,  but 
which  Mr.  Vassar's  money  would  make  pos- 
sible. "It's  to  build  and  endow  a  college  for 
young  women  which  shall  be  to  them  what 
Vale  and  Harvard  are  to  young  men."  "There 
is  not  an  endowed  college  for  young  women 
in  the  world,"  he  told  him,  though  "plenty 
of  female  colleges  so-called,"  with  "no  li- 
braries, cabinets,  museums,  apparatus  worth 
mentioning."  If  he  would  build  such  a  college 
it  would  be  a  "monument  more  lasting  than 
the  pyramids."  The  idea  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mr.  Vassar  and  then  and  there  Vassar 
College  was  born.  This  was  in  the  winter  of 
1855-6. 

The   influence  of  Vassar,   as  thus  endowed, 
upon    the    liberal    education    of    women    is,    in 
reality,    the   central   theme   of   President  Tay- 
lor's work,  and  this  aspect  of  the  book  is  so 
entertainingly  and  impressively  put  forth  that 
'    it   seems   rather   a   pity    that    the    title   of   the 
;    book  was  not  made  to  relate  more  directly  to 
|    Vassar  itself  than  to  the  days  and  the  facts 
"before  Vassar  opened." 

Before  Vassar  Opened.     By  James  Monroe  Tay- 
lor.      Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company;     $1.30 


The  immediate  object  of  the  author  was  to 
study  the  birds  of  Patagonia,  but  his  inten- 
tions were  somewhat  deflected  by  his  misfor- 
tune. He  had  leisure  to  observe  other  things, 
and  so  we  have  a  more  or  less  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a  pleasing  one. 

But  the  chief  charm  of  the  book  is  its  style. 
Even  those  without  any  particular  interest  in 
Patagonia  find  themselves  fascinated  by  these 
easy  and  vivid  disquisitions,  with  their  warm 
human  note  and  their  penetrations  into  men 
and  things.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Hudson's 
books  should  have  been  relatively  unnoticed 
until  now.  They  are  well  worth  all  the  atten- 
tion that  can  be  given   to  them. 

Idle  Days  in  Patagonia.  By  W.  H.  Hudson. 
\"ew  York:  E.   P.  Dutton  h  Co.;  $1.50. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

On  the  Italian  Front. 
I  will   die  cheering,   if  I    needs  must  die; 

So  shall  my  last  breath  write  upon  my  lips 

Viva  Italia!  when  my  spirit  slips 
Down  the  great  darkness   from  the  mountain  sky. 
And  those  who  shall  behold  me  where  I      He 

Shall   murmur, — "Look  you!    how  his  spirit  dips 

From    glory    to    glory!    the    eclipse 
Of   death    is  vanquished!      Lo,   his   victory-cry!" 

Live,    thou,    upon   my    lips,    Italia    mine. 
The  sacred   death-cry  of  my  frozen  clay! 

Let   thy  dear  light  from  my  dead  body  shine 
And   to   the  passer-by   this   message  say: 

"Ecco!    though   heaven  has  made  my   skies  divine, 
My  son's   love  sanctifies   my   soil   for  aye!" 
— G.    E.    Woodberry,    in   New    York    Times. 


Pataeonis- 
Current  ideas  of  Patagonia  are  vague,  and 
after  reading  this  latest  reprint  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudson's  earlier  works  we  find  that  they  are 
also  erroneous.  Patagonia  is  by  no  means 
the  wild  and  uncultivated  region  that  we  had 
supposed.  Mr.  Hudson  tells  us  that  after  a 
shipwreck  and  a  bullet  wound  he  was  carried 
to  a  fine  old  farmhouse  on  the  Rio  Negro 
with  well-tended  lands  and  a  cherry  orchard. 


The  Choice. 
The    Kings   go  by   with  jeweled   crowns; 
Their    horses    gleam,    their    banners    shake,    their 

spears  are  many. 
The  sack  of  many-peopled  towns 
Is  all  their  dream: 
The  way  they  take 
Leaves  but   a  ruin   in   the  brake, 
And,  in  the  furrow  that  the  plowmen  make, 
A   stampless   penny;    a    tale,    a   dream. 

The  Merchants  reckon  up  their  gold, 

Their     letters     come,      their     ships     arrive,     their 

freights  are  glories: 
The  profits   of  their   treasures   sold. 
They  tell   and  sum; 
Their  foremen  drive 
Their  servants,   starved   to   half-alive. 
Whose  labors  do  but  make  the  earth  a  hive 
Of  stinking  stories;   a  tale,   a  dream. 

The    Priests    are   singing   in    their   stalls, 

Their     singing     lifts,     their     incense    burns,     their 

praying  clamors; 
Yet  God  is  as  the  sparrow  falls; 
The   ivy   drifts, 
The  votive  urns 

Are  all  left  void  when  Fortune  turns, 
The  god  is  but  a  marble  for  the  kerns 
To    break   with    hammers;    a   tale,    a   dream. 

O  Beauty,  let  me  know  again 

The    green    earth    cold,    the    April    rain,    the    quiet 

waters  figuring  sky, 
The  one  star  risen. 
So  shall  I  pass  into  the  feast 
Not  touched  by  King,  Merchant,  or  Priest; 
Know  the  red   spirit  of  the  beast, 
Be  the  green  grain; 
Escape  from  prison. 

— John   Masefield.   in   Contemporary  Poetry. 


-Save  Your  Rent  Money 
-At  Ingleside  Terraces 

Clip  the  coupon  and  mail 


— A  Beautiful  Home 
— Easy  Terms 
— Same  as  Rent 


For  the  Fallen. 
With    proud    thanksgiving,    a    mother   for   her   chil- 
dren, 
England  mourns  for  her  dead  across  the  sea. 
Flesh  of  her  flesh  they  were,  spirit  of  her  spirit, 
Fallen    in  the  cause  of  the   free. 

Solemn  the  drums  thrill:    Death  august  and  royal 
Sings    sorrow   up    into    immortal   spheres. 

There  is  music  in  the   midst  of  desolation 
And  a  glory  that  shines  upon  our  tears. 

They    went    with    songs    to    the    battle,    they    were 
young, 
Straight  of  limb,  true  of  eye,  steady  and  aglow. 
They    were    staunch    to    the    end    against   odds    un- 
counted, 
They   fell   with    their    faces   to  the   foe. 

They  shall  grow  not  old,  as  we  that  are  left  grow 
old: 
Age   shall    not    weary    them,    nor   the   years   con- 
demn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning 
We   will   remember   them. 

They    mingle    not    with    their    laughing    comrades 
again ; 

They  sit  no  more  at  familiar  tables  of  home; 
They  have  no  lot  in  our  labor  of  the  daytime; 

They   sleep   beyond   England's   foam. 

But    where    our    desires    are    and    our    hopes    pro- 
found, 
Felt  as  a  well-spring  that  is  hidden  from  sight, 
To    the   innermost    heart    of    their    own    land    they 
are  known 
As  the  stars  are  known  to  the  Night; 

As    the    stars    that    shall    be    bright    when    we    are 
dust 
Moving   in  marches  upon  the  heavenly  plain, 
As  the  stars  that  are  starry   in  time  of  our  dark- 
ness, 
To   the   end,    to   the   end,    they    remain. 

Laurence  Binyon,   in  Atlantic   Monthly. 

— •» 

Berlin  refuses  to  issue  tobacco  tickets  to 
women  and  London  is  providing  separate 
apartments  on  suburban  trains  for  women  who 
smoke  cigarettes. 


NewH  Books.  Received. 
I,    Mary    MacLane.      By    Mary    MacLane.      New 
York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company;    §1.40. 
A  diary  of  human  days. 

A  Garden  Rosary.  By  Agnes  Edwards,  Bos- 
ton:  Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   $1.25. 

A  record  of  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  horti- 
cultural  aspect  of  garden  work. 

The  Ford.     By  Mary  Austin.     Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company;    $1.50    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Light  in  the  Clearing.     By  Irving  Eachel- 
ler.      Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Wanderer  on  a  Thousand  Hills.  By 
Edith  Wherry.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
31.40. 

A  novel. 

Asphalt.      By    Orrick    Johns.      New    York:    Al- 
fred A.  Knopf;   $1,25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    End    of    the    Flight.      By    Burton    Kline. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 
A   novel. 

Mr.  Cushing  and  Mlle.  du  Chastel.  By  Fran- 
ces Rumsey.  New  York :  Tohn  Lane  Companv ; 
$1.40. 

A   Franco-American   romance, 

Brazil  Today  and  Tomorrow.     By  L.  E.  Elliott. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.25. 
A    general    survey    of   the    country. 

The  Life  of  David  Humphreys,  1752-1818. 
By  Frank  Landon  Humphreys.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Biography. 

Interior  Decoration  for  the  Small  Home. 
By  Amy  L.  Rolfe,  M.  A.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $1.25. 

The  rules  of  art  applied  to  decorating  and  fur- 
nishing. 

Turf  for  Golf  Courses.  By  Charles  V.  Piper 
and  Russell  A.  Oakley.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Company;  $2.50. 

A  treatise  on  the  growing  and  maintenance  of 
turf  grass. 

St.  Paul  the  Hero.     By  Rufus  M.  Jones.     New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company;  $1. 
A  life  of  St.  Paul. 

Crimes     of     Charity.      Bv     Konrad     Bercovici. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.    Knopf;   $1.50. 
A  consideration   of  organized   charity. 

The  Book  of  Self.  By  James  Oppenheim. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50. 

A  drama  in  three  parts — "Self,"  "The  Song  of 
Life,"    and    "Creation." 

ROSECHEN     AND    THE     WlCKED     MAGPIE.        By    Eva- 

leen  Stein.     Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1. 

For    children. 

Winning    the    Game.      By    Ralph    Henry    Bar- 
bour.    New  York:   D.  Appleton  &   Co.;   $1.35. 
A  story  for  boys. 

Blue  Robin,  the  Girl  Pioneer.  By  Rena  I. 
Halsey.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1.35. 

A  story   for    girls. 

The  Straight   Road.     Anonymous.     New  York: 
George    H.    Doran    Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Eyes   of   the  Woods.      By   Joseph   A.    Alt- 
sheler.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A  story   of  the  wilderness. 

Antony     Gray — Gardener.      By     Leslie     Moore. 
New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Shadow  of  the  North.     By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

i— 

In  Berlin  literary  circles  two  distinct 
groups  are  discernible  :  the  first  composed  of 
artists  who,  inspired  by  the  great  problems  of 
Germany's  future,  are  turning  to  politics  and 
active  life;  the  second  composed  of  those  who, 
abjuring  politics,  seek  relief  in  absorption  in 
"German  metaphysics."  What  the  outcome 
of  these  tendencies  will  be  is,  of  course,  un- 
certain, but  the  nation  is  preparing  for  a  tran- 
sition period  (UebergangswirtschaftJ  in  the 
intellectual,  as  well  as  in  the  material  realm. 


866  Urbano  Drive.  Ingleside  Terraces, 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Please  send  literature  and  information  per- 
taining to  the  above  and  other  hornet  at  Ingle- 
side Terraces. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporter* 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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7:20  A.  M. 

(Via    Niles    and 
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Arrive 
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Los    Bancs ) 
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(Via    Martinez   and    Merced) 

10:40  A.M.  6:30  P.M. 

(Via   Martinez    and    Merced) 

4:00  P.  M.  10:35  P.  M. 

(Via    Martinez    and    Merced) 

4:40  P.  M.  9:55  P.  M. 

(Via  Niles,  Los  Banos) 

5:00  P.  M.  11:10  P.  M. 

(Via    Niles    and   Los   Banos) 

6:00  P.M.  11:30  P.M. 

(Via  Martinez  and  Los  Banos) 

11:40  P.M.  6:10  A.M. 

(Via    Martinez    and    Merced) 

Fresno  Flyer 
4:40  P.  M. 

Observation    Parlor    Car,    Re- 
clining Chair  Car,  Dining-  Car. 

No.  86— 11:40  P.  M— 

Standard     Sleeper,     open    for 
occupancy  at  9:00  P.  M. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Write  for  Folder  on  the 
Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  MuessdorlTer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 
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EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 
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CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118   to    124   First    Street,    corner    Minna, 

San   Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers   fnr  Contractors,  Supply 
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ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
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enforced    wait    by    three    cheers    and    a    tiger 
from  the  audience,  led  by  General  Bell. 

It  was  a  delightful  occasion ;  an  interlude 
in  the  sad  business  and  thoughts  of  war ; 
the  war  in  which  some  of  the  brave  survivors 
of  the  expedition  have  already  yielded  up 
their  lives.  Let  us  hope  with  all  our  hearts 
that  their  commander,  who  goes  now  to  "do 
his  bit"'  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  will 
emerge  from  the  conflict  safe  and  unscarred. 


THE  SHACKLETON  LECTURE. 


Seven  thousand  people,  so  it  is  stated  in 
the  daily  press,  assembled  in  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  April  19th  to 
join  in  the  testimonial  gotten  up  by  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  in  honor  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackle- 
ton.  They  found  the  Antarctic  explorer  to  be 
one  of  the  simplest  and  sincerest  of  men. 
Modest,  direct,  with  a  genial  mingling  of  a 
sailor's  bluffness  and  the  charm  exercised  by 
the  manlier  men  of  England's  aristocratic 
caste.  Sir  Ernest  proved  to  be  a  hero  that 
measured  up  to  all  the  romantic  require- 
ments. Tall,  sturdily  built,  with  the  long, 
slender,  tapering  legs  that  Will  Irwin  has 
commented  on  as  a  salient  physical  feature  of 
Englishmen  of  the  upper  classes,  with  a  tre- 
mendous carrying  voice  that  accords  with  his 
nature,  the  genial  Englishman  captured  the 
favor  of  the  immense  audience  as  soon  as  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  began  to  speak.  He  has 
no  platform  formalities.  With  one  foot  rest- 
ing easily  on  a  raised  platform,  the  speaker 
leaned  forward  in  a  degage  manner  and 
said :  "I  am  going  to  start  right  in  on  busi- 
ness. But  first  I  want  everybody  to  hear  me, 
even  to  the  very  last  man  up  there,"  indi- 
cating the  top  rows  of  the  uppermost  circle. 

And  he  embarked  on  his  thrilling  narrative. 
As  often  happens  with  simple-natured,  big- 
hearted,  heroic  men,  his  vocabulary  is  limited, 
but  he  gets  there  through  the  directness  of 
his  nature.  He  lived  the  thing  all  over,  and 
the  emotions  of  tenderness  and  pity  with 
which  in  the  relief  expeditions  he  succored 
the  heroic  survivors  of  the  little  camps.  His 
sentences  are  short,  clippy.  A  child  of  ten 
could  follow  him,  all  is  so  clear  in  his  mind 
and  so  clearly  conveyed.  He  would  use  repe- 
tition with  good  effect.  For  instance :  "We 
were  to  start  on  such  a  date.  We  started." 
And  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  felicity  he  would 
fall  back  on  an  anticlimax  which  in  the  hap- 
piest manner  conveyed  the  desired  effect. 
Thus :  "Day  after  day  we  struggled  through 
gales  and  storms,  drenched  to  the  skin,  never 
dry.     We  were  very  uncomfortable." 

The  audience  abandoned  itself  to  the  joy  of 
hero-worship.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  be  back 
in  the  days  before  the  war,  listening  to  the 
story  of  man's  finer  virtues;  of  courage,  en- 
durance, patience,  and  splendid  fellowship  in 
the  face  of  death,  unprovoked  by  brutality 
and  cold  scientific  cruelty.  Men  in  the  au- 
dience gratefully  felt  the  thrill  of  those  old- 
fashioned  virtues,  unmingled  with  the  horrors 
of  the  trenches  and  the  nerve-shattering  deto- 
nations of  modern  artillery-  The  audience 
was  not,  really,  so  very  profoundly  interested 
in  the  South  Pole,  but  they  glowed  to  the 
very  heart  with  intense  appreciation  of  super- 
fine human  qualities.  Alas !  with  millions 
upon  millions  at  the  front  the  splendid  hero- 
ism of  the  individual  soldiers  is  almost  as 
common  as  garden  weeds,  and  we  grow  cal- 
lous to  the  recital  of  heroic  deeds  in  the 
trenches. 

Sir  Ernest  threw  a  number  of  pictures  on 
the  screen,  which  had  been  selected  with  the 
greatest  care.  In  his  comments  he  was  con- 
tinually forging  new  bonds  between  himself 
and  .his  audience.  He  showed  pictures  of 
great,  noble-faced  dogs  full  of  character.  He 
loved  them,  and  when  he  told  that  they  had 
earned  by  their  devotion  to  duty  a  future 
without  labor  the  audience  burst  into  spon- 
taneous applause.  But  he  had  the  audience 
with  him  always,  heart  and  soul.  Sometimes 
they  responded  with  clapping,  sometimes  with 
laughter,  that  was  not  always  response  to 
humor,  but  was  a  vocal  vent,  or  comment; 
sometimes  merely  a  happy  outflow  of  sympa- 
thy and  regard. 

Even  when  he  was  listening  with  resigna- 
tion to  General  Bell's  peroration  the  sympa- 
thetic attention  of  the  audience  was  centred 
on  their  hero,  who  became  uneasy.  He 
drooped  perceptibly,  was  bothered  by  General 
Bell's  pretty  talk,  openly  tried  to  stem  the 
tide  of  his  eulogy.  General  Bell  remarked  in 
his  stentorian  voice,  "He  says  for  me  to 
quit,  but  I  am  not  going  to  quit"  and  the 
tide  flowed  robustly  and  relentlessly  on. 

S:  -  Ernest,  being  a  child  of  nature,  looked 
around  in  a  resigned  way,  like  a  big  boy, 
for  something  to  divert  his  attention,  saw 
hi'  stick — or  no,  I  think  it  was  his  pointer — 
se  /ed  it,  studied  it  with  attention  in  a  child- 
.'.-  hope  of  finding  something  about  it  worthy 
servation,  and  then  was  rescued  from  his 


1  GRUMPY.' 


Sometimes  the  great  successes  of  the  stage 
fail  to  come  out  here,  but  thank  heaven  we've 
got  "Grumpy."  And  thank  heaven  also  for 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
Cyril  Maude ;  and  above  all,  thanks  be  for 
having  become  friends  with  Cyril  Maude  him- 
self. 

"Grumpy"  is  an  intensely  interesting  play, 
acted  by  a  particularly  interesting  company, 
which  is  headed  by  a  star  whose  fame  didn't 
matter  somehow  on  the  opening  night.  In 
fact,  we  forgot  all  about  the  fame  attached 
to  the  name  of  Cyril  Maude,  for  Cyril  Maude 
is  its  triumphant  rival.  Fame  is  an  abstrac- 
tion, but  Cyril  Maude  is  so  warmly  human, 
both  in  his  part  and  out  of  it,  that  he  knocked 
at  our  very  hearts. 

Perhaps  when  you  first  see  Mr.  Maude  as 
an  autocratic  octagenarian,  ruling  his  house- 
hold with  a  rod  of  iron — except  in  the  case 
of  his  pretty  little  granddaughter  Virginia 
— uttering  rude  personalities  to  his  staff  of 
attentive  servants,  and  making  testy  objec- 
tions to  every  act  of  the  aged  life  that  the 
eagle-soul  surviving  in  Grumpy  *s  withered 
body  finds  so  wearisome  and  yet  so  precious, 
perhaps  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  or 
even  thirty  minutes  you  may  rather  wonder 
at  what  all  this  is  about.  But  Gnimpy's  par- 
ticular brand  of  human  nature  grows  on  you 
as  the  action  of  the  play  is  developed,  and 
then  as  to  the  real  Cyril  ,»iaude,  you  will  not 

j  as   yet  have  heard  his  speech.     I   hope  Mr. 

|  Maude   will    not    leave   that    speech    out   at   a 

I  single  performance,  for  it  was  one  of  the  best 
I  ever  heard  made  in  front  of  a  theatre  cur- 

I  tain.     The  actor  began  by  an  awful  whopper. 

1  He  said  he  hadn't  the  gift  of  the  gab.  And 
yet,  perhaps  after  all  he  was  right.  A  lot  of 
players  respond  to  the  insistent  demand  of 
the  American  public  for  speeches  by  gab, 
pure  and  simple,  whereas  Cyril  Maude  gave 
us  wit,  and  humor,  and  geniality,  and  warmth 
of  heart,  and  a  sudden  passionate  thrill  of 
comradeship  for  our  English  allies ;  a 
strengthening  of  our  proud  perception  that 
America  had  done  the  right  thing. 

As  for  the  play,  well,  "Grumpy"  is  one  of 
those  fascinating  pieces  that  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  realistic  comedy-drama :  a  piece 
that  begins  with  a  dark  stage,  as  a  little  inti- 
mation that  there  are  dark  doings  afloat,  the 
first  scene  gliding  easily  from  that  sinister 
moment  of  darkness  to  the  bright  revelation 
of  two  exceedingly  pretty  and  dainty  women. 
The  sinister  moment  passed,  there  is  depicted 
the  pleasant  social  atmosphere  in  an  English 
home,  with  \'Oung  men  fluffing  about  the1 
pretty  granddaughter  of  the  house  that  is  so 
completely   dominated   over  by   Grumpy. 

I  remember  once  reading  in  some  traveling 
notes  by  W.  D.  Howells  of  how  odd  it  always 
looks  to  an  American  when  he  remarks  the 
curious  frequency  with  which  the  ground 
floors  of  old  English  mansions  are  on  the 
same  level  as  the  gardens  surrounding  them. 
It  has  often  seemed  like  a  stage  convention, 
to  us  in  America,  this  ease  with  which,  in 
English  plays,  one  can  step  from  the  drawing- 
room  inside  to  the  garden  terrace  outside. 
This  dangerous  contiguity  of  the  pregnant 
outer  darkness  to  a  man  with  a  ninety-thou- 
sand-pound diamond  in  his  keeping  is  con- 
tributory to  numerous  thrills  of  apprehension 
in  "Grumpy,"  in  a  night  scene  cleverly  worked 
up,  and  when  the  scene  came  it  literally 
beggared  description  because  we  didn't  see  it. 
It  took  place,  in  fact,  in  the  dark,  and  then, 
in  the  next  act,  we  were  transported  to  its 
logical  sequence,  and  saw  the  high-class 
thieves  engaged  in  the  disposition  of  their 
high-class  loot. 

These  few  references  will  supply  the  in- 
quiring reader  with  some  idea  as  to  the  kind 
of  play  "Grumpy"  is.  As  to  the  character 
of  Grumpy,  that  has  to  be  seen  enacted  in 
order  to  be  appreciated.  If  I  should  de- 
scribe the  unrestful  atmosphere  that  accompa- 
nied the  protesting  old  survivor  of  his  own 
vigor,  the  smart  slaps  he  administered  to  his 
zealous  servants,  and  the  merciless  snubs  to 
his  household,  half  mumbling  the  steady  flow 
of  his  octogenarian  garrulity,  the  instan- 
taneous naps  and  singing  snores,  the  insur- 
rectionary state  of  mind  with  which  Grumpy 
viewed  every  pleasure  and  function  of  the 
life  to  which  he  clung  with  such  ardor,  and 
yet  such  boredom,  you  might  not  perhaps 
grasp  an  equal  perception  of  other  more  sym- 
pathetic qualities  that  gradually  penetrated: 
Grumpy 's    tenderness   for  Virginia,    his   affec- 

|  tion   for  his  nephew,   his   tender  yearning   to 

i  see    those   young  lives   united,    his   hatred   of 

sham,   his  impatience  of  fluff  and  mere  man- 

I  ner,    his    intolerance    of    bores,    his    unfailing 


wit,  the  occasional,  sparing  geniality  of  his 
humor,  the  unsleeping  fire  of  his  ability  and 
penetration,  the  swiftness  with  which  the  wits 
worked  in  that  failing  body,  the  reliability  of 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  essential  sound- 
ness of  Grumpy's  sense  of  humor.  It  is  a 
pretty  large  commission  to  indicate  these  and 
other  qualities  in  the  always  limited  confines 
of  a  play,  but  between  them  the  two  authors 
and  Cyril  Maude  have  done  it. 

There  is  quite  a  contrast,  by  the  way,  in 
the  names  of  the  two  authors  of  the  play, 
one  being  Horace  Hedges,  the  other  T.  Wig- 
ney  PercyvaL  Hodges  is  a  plebeian  cog- 
nomen Whatever  Mr.  Hodges  is  now,  his 
family  has  come  up  from  the  ranks  below. 
Hurrah  for  the  democracy  that  developes  the 
talent  and  ability  of  the  men  below !  Hurrah 
for  a  future  in  which  Admirable  Crichtons 
will  no  longer  be  butlers,  nor  Hodgeses  re- 
strained to  the  cutting  of  furze.  And  Cyril 
Maude,  as  it  turns  out,  is  a  cousin  of  that 
General  Maude  of  whom  we  read  in  the  paper 
the  other  day  that  he  had  taken  Bagdad. 
"But  that."  he  said,  with  a  wide,  genial  smile 
on  his  most  generous  of  mouths,  "that  was 
before  we  were  Allies."  And  you  may  guess 
how  in  the  moment  that  followed  our  hands 
spoke  then  for  our  hearts. 

However,  to  the  play  again,  which  has  no 
mention  of  war  nor  war's  alarms  in  it,  but  is 
really  an  exhibition  of  the  revival  of  the 
sleeping  fires  in  the  mind  and  the  wits  of  an 
old,  old  retired  criminal  lawyer,  when  the 
future  career  of  the  boy  he  loves  is  threat- 
ened. There  is  a  magnolia  with  an  identi- 
fying hair  twisted  about  its  stem  which  plays 
a  part  similar  to  the  love-note  in  Sardou's 
"Scrap  of  Paper."  There  is  a  pleasant,  per- 
vasive sense  of  humor  in  the  play,  which  is 
steadily  ministered  to  by  Mr.  Maude's  de- 
lightful comedy ;  there  is  vivid  interest  at- 
tending every  scene,  for  the  plot-tension  is 
strong  and  taut ;  there  is  an  expert  construc- 
tion of  the  play  which  appeals  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  those  who  enjoy  observing  how 
each  incident  and  event  and  remark  of  the 
characters  is  contributive  to  one  common  end 
and  aim. 

And  then  there  is  the  company.  Mr. 
Maude  is  supported  by  a  troupe  of  players 
that  are  so  easy,  expert,  and  exact  in  their 
interpretation  of  each  role  that  one  has  a 
constant  sense  of  reality.  With  Cyril  Maude 
himself  his  make-up  was  so  amazingly  suc- 
cessful that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  genial  star  as  being 
other  than  an  octagenarian.  Messrs.  Kear- 
ney's, Leslie's,  and  Bell's  servants  were  so 
servantlike  that  it  comes  upon  me  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  realization  as  I  write  that 
they  do  not  pass  their  lives  in  menially  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  their  betters,  and  the 
comedy  of  Ruddock  and  Merridew  was  first- 
class.  Mr.  Leonard  Willey  as  the  unexplained 
Mr.  Jarvis  has  the  gifts  of  a  handsome  face, 
a  fine,  upstanding  figure,  and  an  impressive 
personality  requisite  to  shake  the  constancy 
of  an  untried  girl  not  yet  sure  that  she  wants 
to  give  up  the  fun  of  bedazzling  subjugated 
males  in  the  pleasant  flirtation  game  and 
settle  down  to  quiet,  tame  domesticity.  Mr. 
Willey  knows  how  to  make  love  gracefully — 
not  a  very  common  stage  gift — and  invoked 
with   signal   success   the   element   of   a   crimi- 
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nal's  dread  of  consequences  in  the  intensely 
interesting  scene  between  the  two  master 
thieves.  Mr.  Ranson's  Ernest  was  success- 
fully pervaded  with  the  over-confidence  of  a 
young  man  new  at  the  great  game,  and  Mr. 
Ayrton  as  Isaac  Wolf  depicted  with  great 
skill  in  detail  a  predatory  type  that  turns  up 
often  in  modern  English  fiction  ;  a  type  that, 
at  present,  is  possibly  tasting  the  bitters  of 
internment- 
Miss  Muriel  Martin  Harvey  is  pretty  Vir- 
ginia, the  young  blossom  blooming  sweetly  in 
old  Andrew  Bullivant's  withered  garden  of 
life.  Pretty  Miss  Harvey  is  called  on  to  de- 
pict a  slight,  sweet  girl,  with  her  moods  of 
naughtiness  and  disobedience,  but  sound  at 
heart ;  just  the  sort  of  girl  all  fluffs,  and 
frills,  and  provocative  bits  of  coquetry,  who 
gets  all  the  plums  of  masculine  appreciative- 
ness  provided  she  is  clever  enough  to  seize 
them. 

Miss  Betty  Murray's  Susan  is  a  very  clever 
presentment  of  the  exceedingly  pretty  waiting 
maid  who  beguiles  the  tedium  of  service  by 
turning  masculine  heads  ;  Miss  Murray  show- 
ing with  quiet  completeness  the  sell -posses- 
sion and  quick-  wittedness  of  the  highly- 
trained  servant  developed  in  a  certain  line 
of  minute  domestic  observation.  The  few 
remaining  roles   are   all   competently  attended 
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to,  and  the  performance  as  a  whole  charac- 
terized by  general  efficiency,  the  audience 
emerging  from  the  play  in  a  state  of  bubbling 
delight. 


JOHN  COWPER  POWYS  ON  BYRON. 


He  is  an  intransigeant,  is  the  Welsh  poet, 
essayist  and  novelist,  staff  lecturer  for  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  London  University,  who 
is  now  on  his  eleventh  lecture  tour  in  this 
country,  although  his  first  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Paul  Elder  Company  has  combined  with 
G.  Arnold  Shaw  in  bringing  this  literary  light 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  those  who  love  to 
listen  to  talk,  criticism,  comment  about  the 
aristocrats  of  the  intellect  emanating  from 
an  enlightened  mind,  an  independent  judg- 
ment, and  a  cultivated  understanding  are  de- 
lighting in  the  several  series  arranged  for 
the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Powys  is  a  talker  of  unusual  gifts,  his 
appearance  in  his  scholar's  gown  command- 
ing instant  attention,  while  his  thin,  refined 
features,  prophetic  eyes,  and  rebelliously 
curling  locks  suggest  the  revolt  of  one  who 
is  emancipated  and  the  vision  of  the   seer. 

Mr.  Powys'  discourse  is  even  more  arrest- 
ing than  his  appearance.  He  is  a  man  im- 
patient of  restraints  on  the  human  spirit.  He 
bristles  with  antagonism  toward  the  Puri- 
tanic order  of  mind,  which,  he  feels,  has 
cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  the  soul  of 
American  literature.  And  he  is  intolerant 
of  pretense.  He  does  not  think  enough  of 
the  -vers  librists  to  charge  upon  them  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons ;  he  merely  waves  them 
impatiently  off  the  horizon. 

He  comes  down  hard  on  the  Preraphael- 
ites,  whose  spirituality,  he  asserts,  is  fleshly. 
He  likes  the  forthright  brotherhood  of  poets 
who  speak  out  what  is  in  them  and  join  with 
him  in  abhorrence  of  the  "nuance."  "Those 
clever  devils,"'  he  says  witheringly,  speaking 
of  the  modern  dealer  in  poetic  nuances,  "who 
are    artistic." 

Byron  was  his  topic  on  the  second  of  his 
Thursday  afternoons,  and  he  comforted  many 
of  us  who  have  remained  constant  to  "the 
golden  boy  with  the  gleaming  personality"  by 
pronouncing  him  in  spite  of  his  numerous 
phases  of  "banality  and  ineptitude"  to  be 
worthy  of  his  place  among  the  great  poets ; 
for  in  these  latter  decades  the  once  great  idol 
has  been  all  but  completely  overthrown. 

Mr.  Powys  tells  us  that  there  are  three 
qualities  indispensable  to  true  poetry,  namely, 
simplicity,  passion,  sensuousness.  Byron  had 
all  three.  The  lecturer  repeated  the  most 
passionate  lines  from  "The  Isles  of  Greece," 
lines  all  glowing  with  Byron's  flaming  ardor 
for  liberty,  and  supplying  a  particularly  apt 
example  of  the  presence  of  these  three  quali- 
ties. How  many  times  in  the  years  we  have 
read  those  lines  with  swelling  heart.  The 
speaker  declaimed  them  with  gleaming  eyes, 
with  impressive  accents,  and  here,  in  these 
troublous  days,  came  the  message  from  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  burning  with  conviction,  and 
clear  and  shining  as  if  freshly  minted  from 
the  precious  stuff  in  the  poet's  heart.  He 
also  repeated  "The  Destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib," and  we  enjoyed  once  more  its 
splendid  trumpet  tones  and  the  thunder  of 
its  rushing.  The  truth  is  we  do  not  hear 
enough  of  poetry,  which  should  be  heard  more 


New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 

Augmented  to  125  Players 

Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor 

Soloists:  KREISLER,  Violin  and  Viola 

ZIMBALIST,  Violin 
AUDITORIUM,  Civic  Centre 

SUNDAY  AFT.  at  2:30 
Programme  includes  Bach  Double  Violin  Con- 
certo:   Mozart  Violin  and  Viola  Concerto:    Raff 
"Lenore"    Symphony;    "L'Apres   Midi   dun 
Faune":  Dvorak  "  Camevale." 

Tickets  $2.00.  $1.50,  $1.00  and  4000  SEATS  AT 

SOc.   Now  on  Sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &.  Co.'s  and 

Kohler  i  Chase's  or  on  Sunday  at  auditorium. 

MANAGEMENT  WILL  L.  GREENBAUM. 

Stsinway  Piano  Used 


COLONIAL  BALLROOM  S&fg^ 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MAY  3.  at  8:30 
CONCERT  GIVEN"   BY 

MISS  HELEN  COLBURN  HEATH,  Soprano 
MR.  GEORGE  KRUGER,  Pianist 

MR.    BENJAMIN"     S.     MOORE,     Accompanist 

Box  seat,  $2;  reserved  seats,  $1.50:  general 
admission,  SI-  Tickets  on  sale  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kobler  &  Chase's,  and  the  St. 
Francis   News-Stand. 


Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MAY  4 
RECITAL   BY 

MM!  CARRIE  BRIDEWELL 

The  American   Contralto 

Assisted   by 

MRS.  LIEUT.  J.  E.  LEWIS.  Violinist 

FREDERICK    H.   CHESWRIGHT.  Accompanist 

Reserved  seats,  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1,  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  on  and  after  Wednes- 
day,   May   2. 


than  read.  And  what  we  learned  to  love  in 
our  youth  knits  itself  into  our  being.  Only 
the  hues  of  the  bright  beautiful  strands  grow 
dim.  and  it  is  good  to  have  the  colors  made 
to  glow  once  more  with  the  ardent  colors  of 
the  past. 

Recently  I  heard  an  excellent  reader  who 
loves  poetry  with  deep  sincerity  and  devout 
feeling  read  to  an  audience  the  whole  of 
"Enoch  Arden."  Some  one  said  that  the 
poem  was  "too  old,"  but  how  beautiful  it  was 
to  those  brought  up  on  Tennyson  to  hear  once 
more  the  familiar  Tennysonian  music.  Prob- 
ably Mr.  Powys  is  not  an  enthusiast  about 
any  one  so  mid- Victorian  as  Tennyson,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  his  ear  loves  the  long  and 
cadenced  music  of  his  lines,  although  he  did 
not  mention  music  among  the  three  indis- 
pensables.  But  he  is  a  good  lover,  as  well 
as  a  good  hater,  and  we  need  men  like  him  to 
lift  up  the  images  of  fallen  idols  from  the 
dust  and  restore  them  to  their  pedestals.  This 
lover  of  high  thoughts  expressed  in  beautiful 
language  does  not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the 
cool,  calm,  platform  conventionalists,  who 
prepare  a  carefully  constructed,  balanced  dis- 
course, and  I  doubt  if  he  could  stick  to  it  if  he 
did.  He  is  a  man  so  full  of  ardor  in  bis 
literary  loves,  of  vigor  in  his  literary  hates, 
that  his  thoughts  come  in  a  glowing  fusion 
and  his  words  in  a  mighty  rush.  He  has  a 
delightful  power  of  invective.  "Hang  it  aD 
I  know  the  man  is  a  scoundrel !"  he  said  of 
Byron.  Only  he  didn't  really  say  "Hang  it 
all,"  but  his  tone  did.  He  used  the  words  in- 
decent and  obscene  in  speaking  of  his  "Don 
Juan"  with  a  sort  of  fierce  joy,  which  made 
some  of  the  gray-haired,  spectacled  ladies  in 
the  audience  shake  in  their  shoes  with  a  pe- 
culiar mingling  of  fearful  joy  and  apprehen- 
sion. But  the  magnetism  of  the  fiery  speaker 
is  great,  and  when  he  scorned  "the  sneering 
varlets  who  are  too  judicial  and  dispassionate 
to  allow  room  for  great  passions"  he  had  the 
audience  with  him  to  the  last  woman. 

Women,  he  says,  by  the  way,  understand 
the  Byronic  type  better  than  men,  who  are 
apt  to  get  jealous  of  such  as  this  "beautiful, 
bad  boy." 

Discursive,  fiery,  interesting,  sincere,  elo- 
quent, magnetic,  the  speaker  is  a  poet  among 
poets,  bringing  to  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  his 
listeners  "the  high  and  chosen  things"  of 
poetry.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Zimbalist  and  Fritz  Kreisler. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces  for 
this  Sunday  afternoon  at  2 :30,  at  the  Au- 
ditorium in  the  Civic  Centre,  the  greatest  con- 
cert ever  given  in   San  Francisco. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
on  this  occasion  be  augmented  to  125  players, 
forty  of  the  finest  string  players  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  having  been  engaged  for 
the  occasion. 

The  soloists  will  be  Fritz  Kreisler  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist.  To  hear  these  two  virtuosi 
on  the  same  programme  is  an  event  of  great 
importance,  and  this  will  be  the  very'  first 
time  that  they  have  played  together  in  public. 
On  this  occasion,  too,  we  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  Fritz  Kreisler  play  the  viola, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sympathetic  of 
instruments.  Mr.  Kreisler  is  doing  this  out 
of  compliment  to  his  esteemed  young  col- 
league,   Mr.   Zimbalist. 

The  complete  programme  will  be  as  follows : 

Symphony,  "Lenore"    Raff 

Double  Concerto  for  two  violins  and  orchestra.. 

Bach 

Messrs.    Kreisler    and   Zimbalist 

Prelude,  "L'Apres  Midi  d'un  Faune" Debussy 

Concerto  for  violin  and  viola  (first  movement).. 

Mozart 

Messrs.    Kreisler    and    Zimbalist 
Overture,    "Carnevale"    Dvorak 

Tickets  are  on  sale  now  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's  at  the  very 
popular  rates  of  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  and  there  are 
4000  seats  located  both  down  and  up  stairs 
at  50  cents. 

This  will  be  Mr.  Greenbaum's  final  event  of 
the  season  and  a  record-breaking  attendance 
should  serve  to  emphasize  the  appreciation 
of  his  efforts  to  give  San  Francisco  the  best 
the  world  affords.  This  New  York  Symphony- 
Zimbalist-Kreisler  event  is  certainly  a  great 
occasion.  

Cyril  Maude  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Cyril 
Maude's  engagement  in  "Grumpy"  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  is  proving  so  prosperous.  The 
second  and  final  week  of  Mr.  Maude's  stay 
will  commence  with  the  performance  of  the 
detective  comedy  on  Monday  .night,  there  be- 
ing no  Sunday  performances. 

"A  character  of  composite  personality"  is 
the  way  one  reviewer  labeled  the  octoge- 
narian. Andrew  Bullivant,  as  played  by  Cyril 
Maude  in  "Grumpy."  And  truly  the  words 
are  not  misplaced.  In  what  average  play  can 
be  found  such  a  character  as  the  aged  crimi- 
nal lawyer?  He  is  "grouchy,"  as  we  say  in 
this  country,  rather  than  "grumpy."  At  the 
same  time  he  is  sly,  crafty,  affectionate,  loyal, 
painstaking,   brave,   intelligent,   shrewd,   and  a 


combination  that  it  would  take  a  plethora  of 
adjectives  to  describe.  And  for  each  phase 
of  this  composite  and  compound  and  com- 
plex central  figure  must  his  interpreter  pre- 
sent a  different  and  a  distinct  side  of  his 
artistry.  In  short  Grumpy  requires  the 
services  of  a  Protean  actor,  but  an  excellent 
Protean  actor,  because  he  has  not  the  aid  of 
various  make-ups  to  differentiate  his  charac- 
ters. 

Matinees  are  announced  for  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  

"The  Whip"  at  the  Cort. 

"The  Whip,"  which  comes  to  the  Cort  The- 
atre Sunday  afternoon.  April  29th,  represents 
the  ultimate  in  spectacular  and  sensational 
motion-picture  effects.  This  will  be  the  second 
showing  in  this  country  of  the  picture,  which 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  successful  run  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  New  York. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  picturization 
of  the  famous  Drury  Lane  melodrama  because 
it  is  the  first  really  big  picture  with  a  modern 
setting.     Its  action  is  up  to  the  minute. 

"The  Whip,"  as  it  was  done  on  the  spoken 
stage,  was  most  celebrated  for  its  spectacular 
effects,  so  it  may  readily  be  imagined  what 
possibilities  lay  in  the  screen  version.  The 
well-known  scenes  at  the  race-course,  the 
train-wreck,  and  the  fox-hunt  have  been  de- 
veloped in  wonderful  fashion,  and  those 
scenes  which  could  only  be  suggested  in  the 
dramatic  version  have  become  thrilling  reali- 
ties through  the  medium  of  the  cinema. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

A  bill  of  extraordinary  excellence  and  great 
novelty  will  be  presented  at  the  Orpheum  next 
week. 

Hermine  Shone,  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  popular  actresses  in  vaudeville,  will 
make  her  reappearance  after  quite  a  lengthy 
absence  and  will  present  her  latest  and  great- 
est success,  "Mary  Ann."  It  is  a  modern  alle- 
gory and  depicts  the  most  important  events 
of  a  girl's  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  cradle, 
the  first  cradle  being  the  one  that  receives 
her  as  an  infant  and  the  other  the  one  in 
which  she — proud  mother — rocks  her  first- 
born. 

Herbert  Ashley  and  Jack  Allman,  great 
favorites  in  this  city,  are  for  the  first  time 
associated  together  in  vaudeville.  They  will 
satisfy  their  numerous  admirers  with  a  new 
skit  entitled  "The  Dawn  of  a  New  Day," 
which  is  proving  one  of  the  biggest  comedy 
hits  of  the  present  season. 

Joseph  N.  Togan  and  Isabella  Geneva  call 
their  act  "Mid-Air  Dancing ;  or,  Watch  Your 
Step."  On  a  steel  wire  they  execute  a  series 
of  difficult  steps  which  eclipses  those  of  many 
of  the  dancers  who  perform  on  the  floor. 

Ethel  MacDonough,  a  Boston  girl,  who  is  a 
singer  and  comedienne  of  great  ability,  will 
present  new  exclusive  songs  and  songs  of  yes- 
terday. 

Cecil  Cunningham,  who  has  made  one  of 
the  greatest  hits  in  the  history  of  vaudeville, 
will  be  heard  in  new  songs ;  the  Berrens  in 
their  surprise  musical  act,  and  the  Chinese 
quartet,  the  Chung  Hwa  Four,  in  a  change  of 
numbers   will  be   included   in  the   programme. 

A  special  additional  feature  and  one  which 
is  sure  of  immense  popularity  will  be  Horace 
Wright  and  Rene  Dietrich,  the  somewhat  dif- 
ferent singers,  in  a  novel  and  agreeable  offer- 
ing. They  have  just  returned  from  London, 
where  they  proved  such  a  tremendous  success 
that  thev  are  booked  for  a  return  date. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Heading  the  new  bill  at  the  Pantages  The- 
atre next  week  will  be  two  big  features,  John 
P.  Wade  and  company  in  "The  Coral  Cameo" 
and  Rowland  and  Howard's  musical-comedy 
offering,  "The  Smart  Shop."  The  story  of 
"The  Coral  Cameo"  concerns  itself  with  one 
Luke  Davis,  an  old  negro  barber.  Luke  has 
just  buried  his  only  child,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
whose  path  in  life  led  her  across  that  of  a 
gay  deceiver.  The  fond  old  father's  venge- 
ance on  the  man  forms  a  gratifying  denoue- 
ment to  an  altogether  unique  story. 

In  presenting  "The  Smart  Shop"  Rowland 
and  Howard  are  to  be  congratulated  espe- 
cially upon  two  things — their  taste  for  excel- 
lent music  and  their  ability  to  assemble  a 
chorus  which  contains  pretty  girls  and  good 
voices. 

Other  numbers  will  include  Ned  Norworth, 
assisted  by  Miss  Billie  Wells  and  Chick 
Moore,  in  a  comedy  and  musical  act;  Frances 
Renault,  the  Parisian  fashion-plate ;  Bernard 
and  Meyers  in  comedy  songs  and  chatter ; 
"The  Artist's  Dream,"  a  dancing  classic,  and 
Rhoda  Royal's  elephants,  an  act  that  will  es- 
pecially appeal  to  the  children.  Charles  Rich- 
man  and  Dorothy  Kelly  in  "The  Secret  King- 
dom"   will   be    the    screen    production. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<J  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
nd  moderate   prices. 


ous    service 


Q  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®h?  (Boibnx  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Streets 


"Vanity  Fair,"  which  he  adapted  for  the  stage 
as  "Becky  Sharp"  for  Mrs.  Fiske,  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  contributed  a  coherent,  interest- 
ing, and  extremely  amusing  story,  retaining 
the  most  important  and  dramatic  incidents  of 
the  picturesque  novel.  In  roles  surrounding 
that  of  Mr.  Drew  there  will  be  found  such 
admirable  players  as  Helen  MacKellar,  Alison 
Skipworth,  Helen  Menken,  Jane  Houston, 
Helen  Beaumont,  Edith  Shayne,  Mary  Worth, 
Walter  Kingsford,  Charles  Kennedy,  Edward 
Phelan,  John  S.  O'Brien,  Harold  West,  and 
others.  

"The  Masked  Model"  Soon  at  the  Cort. 
Under  the  direction  of  John  Cort,  "The 
Masked  Model,"  newest  of  musical-comedy  en- 
tertainments, will  soon  be  seen  at  the  Cort 
Theatre.  "The  Masked  Model"  is  said  to  un- 
fold a  story  of  popular  interest  with  a  ro- 
mantic twist  and  a  generous  sprinkling  of 
genuinely  comic  situations.  The  music  is  of 
the   lilting,   syncopated  variety. 


Q 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  SUPERLATIVE  BILL 

HERMINE  SHONE  and  Notable  Cast  In- 
cluding Glen  Anders  in  "Mary  Ann";  HER- 
BERT ASHLEY  and  JACK  ALLMAN  in 
"The  Dawn  of  a  New  Dav";  JOS.  N.  TOGAN 
and  ISABELLA  GENEVA  Present  Mid-Air 
Dancing;  ETHEL  MacDONOUGH  in  a  Reper- 
toire of  Exlusive  Songs;  CECIL  CUNNING- 
HAM, the  Comedienne  Extraordinary,  in  New 
Songs;  CHUNG  HWA  FOUR  in  New  Num- 
bers: THE  BERRENS  in  a  Musical  Novelty; 
HORACE  WRIGHT  and  RENE  DIETRICH, 
the  Somewhat  Different  Singers,  in  a  New  and 
Somewhat  Different  Offering. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c.  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


John  Drew  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 
Whether  or  not  one  is  familiar  with  Thack- 
eray the  average  playgoer  will  find  much  to 
please  and  delight  him  in  Langdon  Mitchell's 
adaptation  of  "Pendennis,"  in  which  John 
Drew  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
commencing     Monday,     May     7th.     As    with 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^  **■*■■ 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse- 
Phone  Franklin  180 


Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Mon.,  April   30 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

The   Distinguished    English    Actor 

MR.   CYRIL   MAUDE 

In  the  Comedy-Drama 

"GRUMPY" 

Evenings  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $2;  Wed. 
mat.,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Monday.  May  7— TOHN  DREW  in  "MAJOR 
PENDENNIS." 


CQgl 


Leading  Theatre 

El  J  .IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  SaL  night — Geraldinc  Farrar  in 

"Joan  the  Woman" 

Beginning    Sunday   Matinee,    April  29 

2:30— TWICE   DAILY— 8:30 

The  Motion  Picture  with  a  New  and  Big  Thrill 


"THE    WHIP 


55 


A    Picturization    of    the    World-Famous    Drur 

Lane  Melodrama 

Prices,  25c,  35c.  SOc 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


"THE    SMART    SHOP" 

A    Musical-Comedy   Creation 

NED  NORWORTH 

Assisted  by  Miss  Billie  Wells  and  Chick  Moore 

MILITARY    ELEPHANTS 

"THE  ARTIST'S   DREAM" 

BERNARD    and    MEYERS 

FRANCES  RENAULT 

"THE  SECRET  KINGDOM."  Chapter   11 

JOHN    P.    WADE    and    COM' 

In  "THE  CORAL  CAMEO" 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  28,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Fancy  being  married  to  escape  conscription. 
Imagine  the  false  sense  of  values  that  is  im- 
plied bv  such  a  procedure.  All  over  the  coun- 
try we' hear  of  crowded  marriage  bureaus,  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  recruiting  sergeants, 
and  of  authoritative  assurances  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  manoeuvre  will  be  in  vain. 
But  the  rush  goes  on. 

Do  not  these  poor,  misguided  Benedicts 
know  that  marriage  is  itself  a  state  of  war, 
and  that  thev  will  presently  long  for  the  tran- 
quil securities  of  the  battlefield,  where  at 
least  thev  will  be  allowed  to  answer  back. 
The  time'  will  come  when  they  will  marvel  at 
their  choice  of  the  greater  evil,  when  they 
will  enw  the  lot  of  their  erstwhile  com- 
panions who  will  have  nothing  worse  than 
high  explosive  shells  to  fear,  or  the  rush  of 
bayonets  whose  edge  is  not  so  keen  as  the 
wo'rd  of  domestic  discipline.  But  none  the 
less  they  should  not  be  treated  harshly.  Give 
them  time.  One  day  they  will  make  all  the 
better  soldiers  for  the  habits  of  obedience 
that  are  about  to  be  inculcated.  They  will 
learn  courage  in  a  school  more  drastic  than 
that  of  the  camp.  And  when  eventually  they 
come  to  the  army  they  will  make  all  the  better 
soldiers  because  of  a  certain  daredevil  reck- 
lessness, a  certain  willingness  to  die  rather 
than  go  home  again,  that  will  make  them  the 
most  formidable  of  antagonists. 


jority  of  women  should  have  no  men  at  all, 
or  that  some  system  of  apportionment  should 
be  adopted  by  which  groups  of  women  will 
have  allotments  or  a  joint  interest,  so  to 
speak,  in  one  man.  The  normal  unmarried 
woman,  says  Miss  Johnson,  "would  prefer  to 
have  a  tenth  interest  in  a  first-rate  man  than 
a  whole  interest  in  a  second,  third,  or  fourth- 
rate  man,  as  the  case  might  be."  We  men 
begin  at  once  to  feel  as  though  we  were  as- 
sorted eggs  in  baskets,  some  of  us  labeled 
"new  laid,"  others  "cold  storage,"  with  the 
largest  basket  of  all  marked  just  "eggs." 

As  has  been  said,  we  do  not  propose  to 
quote  at  length  from  Miss  Johnson.  We 
would  not  dare.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
might  not  like  it.  We  might  even  be  raided 
by  clergymen,  or  segregated,  or  whatever  it  is 
they  do  to  undesirable  persons.  Only  women 
say  the  things  that  Miss  Johnson  says.  For 
example,  she  tells  us  that  she  has  been  talking 
to  a  good  many  women  lately  and  they  feel  it 
to  be  a  burning  hardship  that  they  must  not 
have  babies  except  at  the  price  of  life-long  as- 
sociation with  some  man  as  a  husband.  They 
do  not  want  to  "harbor  husbands  all  the 
time." 

No  doubt  the  women  will  settle  it  to  please 
themselves  now  that  this  great  flaming  light 
has  burst  forth  from  Oklahoma.  And  in  the 
meantime  we  men  had  better  get  used  to  the 
idea  of  being  subdivided  to  suit  prospective 
tenants,  and  to  being  let  as  a  whole  or  in 
parts  as  the  state  of  the  market  may  suggest. 


How  fortunate  it  is  that  there  are  now  so 
many  public-spirited  women  who  are  willing  to 
come  right  out  in  the  open  sunlight  and  dis- 
cuss the  things  that  men  are  too  modest  to 
talk  about  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
things  must  be  discussed  by  some  one.  The 
future  of  the  human  race  is  not  one  of  those 
problems  that  can  be  left  to  settle  them- 
selves. And  since  men  can  not  be  brought  to 
face  these  matters  without  the  embarrassments 
natural  to  their  sex  it  is  only  fitting  that 
women,  young  women,  should  step  into  the 
breach,  so  to  speak,  and  address  themselves 
to  the  social  rectifications  necessitated  by  war. 
For  example,  here  is  Miss  Ethel  C.  John- 
son, who  writes  to  the  Daily  Oklahoman  in 
order  to  advance  certain  ideas  tending  toward 
the  repopulation  of  the  world.  Now  we  do 
not  propose  to  quote  Miss  Johnson  at  any 
great  length.  Personally  we  have  had  a  pious 
upbringing,  and  moreover  we  are  weighed 
down  by  a  realization  that  whatever  is  writ- 
ten here  may  be  read  by  men  as  well  as  by 
women,  and  men  are  beginning  to  notice  nowa- 
days. We  may  also  add  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand everything  that  Miss  Johnson  says ; 
nor  wish  to. 

But  the  main  facts  as  set  forth  by  Miss 
Johnson  are  obviously  true,  at  least  they  seem 
so  to  us.  Like  the  trained  disputant  that  she 
is,  she  sets  forth  her  major  premiss  in  her 
opening  lines.  Men,  she  says,  are  being  con- 
scripted for  battle.  Therefore  we  must  adopt 
"conscription  of  women  for  reproduction." 
As  heaven  is  our  witness  that  is  what  she 
says.  It  is  so  set  forth  in  cold  type,  and  the 
article  is  signed  in  facsimile,  and  given  by 
the  Daily  Oklalwman  to  a  throbbing  and  palpi- 
tating world.  By  this  time  it  has  gone  re- 
verberating through  the  solar  system  and  it 
can  not  be  recalled. 

A  shortage  of  men,  says  Miss  Johnson,  is 
what  we  have  to  face,  and  at  once  we  men 
begin  to  purr  inwardly  and  to  make  a  noise 
like  a  monopoly.  There  will  be  a  demand  for 
men,  says  Miss  Johnson,  and  the  supply  will 
be  inadequate.  There  you  have  the  case  in  a 
nutshell,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?  Miss  Johnson  views  the  matter  from  the 
purely  feminine  point  of  view.  She  regards 
men  as  though  they  were  cheese,  and  the 
polite  grocer  had  just  said:  "Sorry,  madam, 
but  we  are  right  out  of  cheese."  Or  as  though 
they  appeared  on  a  sort  of  menu  and  the  ob- 
sequious waiter  had  replied,  "Men  is  off." 

Well,  says  Miss  Johnson  in  effect,  we 
women  will  have  to  reconsider  our  ideas.  We 
can  no  longer  expect  to  have  a  man  all  to 
ourselves.  There  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
go  round.  Eventually  we  may  arrange  for  a 
larger  supply.  We  will  do  what  we  can  in 
this  direction.  But  in  the  meantime  we  must 
get  on  as  best  we  can.  We  must  decide 
whether  it  is  better  that  a  few  women  should 
have  a  man  all  to  themselves  and  that  the  ma- 


Present-day  passion  for  setting  unappre- 
ciated historical  characters  in  a  new  light  has 
now  reached  President  Millard  Fillmore.  A 
symposium  by  sixteen  American  publishers 
says  of  him :  He  abolished  debt  imprison- 
ment and  religious  test  oaths  for  witnesses  in 
court.  He  fostered  new  postage  rates,  and  in- 
duced Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
testing  the  electric  telegraph.  He  sent  Perry 
on  his  famous  expedition  to  Japan,  with  in- 
structions for  action  that  won  the  "open 
door"  and  laid  the  foundation  for  American- 
Japanese  friendship.  In  his  retirement  as  a 
citizen  of  Buffalo  Fillmore  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  most  of  its  present  cultural  institu- 
tions. Always  he  was  an  opponent  of  war 
and  a  constructive  statesman.  But  he  lacked 
those  qualities  as  a  man  and  those  ambitions 
as  a  politician  which  might  have  made  him 
popular  while  he  lived,  and  read  about  today. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London.  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  CaL;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma.,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Balfour.  Williamson  <fc  Co.,  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Biggins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FaCWTKS  —  2  Gra-ring  Docks,  750  and  484  feet  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  eet  lot 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


.. 


>) 


Sunset  Route 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


a 


'Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Ogdeil  Route    —Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


•Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"El  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
—Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and    Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  teacher  was  examining  the  class  in 
physiology.  "Mary,  you  tell  us,"  she  asked, 
"what  is  the  function  of  the  stomach?"  "The 
function  of  the  stomach,"  the  little  girl  an- 
swered, "is  to  hold  up  the  petticoat." 


A  lady  who  had  just  received  an  interesting 
bit  of  news  said  to  her  little  daughter:  "Mar- 
jorie,  dear,  auntie  has  a  new  baby,  and  now 
mamma  is  the  baby's  aunt,  papa  is  the  baby's 
uncle,  and  you  are  her  little  cousin."  "Well," 
said  Marjorie,  wonderingly,  "wasn't  that  ar- 
ranged quick  ?" 

Harry  Ereen,  the  vaudevillean,  tells  of 
dining  with  one  Kerrigan,  who  was  a  man 
of  decided  likes  and  dislikes.  Said  Breen : 
"Kerrigan,  do  you  like  lettuce?"  "No,  sorr, 
Oi  don't,"  said  Kerrigan,  "and  what's  more, 
Oi'm  glad  Oi  don't,  for  av  Oi  did,  Oi'd  ate 
it — and  Oi  hate  the  stuff." 


A  boy  was  in  the  act  of  taking  a  short 
road  through  a  plowed  field,  when  the  farmer, 
observing  him,  shouted:  "Hi,  man,  there's 
no  road  there!"  The  boy  turned  round,  and 
feeling  that  as  twenty  yards  lay  between  him 
and  his  irate  accuser  he  was  safe,  coolly  re- 
plied :  "So  I  see,  but  )-ou  needna  trouble  to 
mak'  one.  I'll  no'  likely  be  back  this  way 
again." 


Upon  the  recent  death  in  a  Western  town 
of  a  politician,  who  at  one  time  served  his 
country-  in  a  very  high  legislative  place,  a 
number  of  newspaper  men  were  collaborating 
on  an  obituary  notice.  "What  shall  we  say 
of  the  former  senator?"  asked  one  of  the 
men.  "Oh,  just  put  down  that  he  was  always 
faithful  to  his  trust."  "And  "queried  a  cynical 
member  of  the  group,  "shall  we  mention  the 
name  of  the  trust?" 


After  witnessing  the  wonderful  performance 
of  a  blind  pianist,  one  Irishman  remarked  to 
another :  "By  the  powers,  that's  the  best 
music  I  ever  heard  with  me  two  ears."  "He 
does  pretty  well  for  a  blind  man,  doesn't  he  ?" 
"He  does,  indeed,  but  I  was  just  thinkin*  of 
wan  thing."  "What's  that?"  "It  wouldn't 
make  any  difference  to  him  if  he  wasn't 
blind."  "Why  not?"  "Well,  I  was  watchin' 
him  all  the  evenin'  and  he  never  looks  at  the 
piano,  anyhow." 


A  mustering  officer  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  before  England  was  aroused,  met  on  the 
street  of  a  coast  village  a  strapping  fellow 
about  twenty-one  years  old.  The  officer  hailed 
him.  "See  'ere,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "are  you 
in  good  'ealth  ?"  "I  are,"  said  the  youth. 
"Are  you  married?"  "I  aren't."  "'Ave  you 
any  one  dependent  on  you?"  "I  'ave  not." 
"Then  your  king  and  your  country  need  you. 
Why  don't  you  enlist?"  "What?"  he  said, 
"with  that  bloomin'  war  goin'  on?" 


Rev.  F.  J.  Day  of  North  Rosedale  (Toronto) 
Congregational  Church  told  this  one  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club :  A  resi- 
dent of  an  English  county  town  owned  a  goat. 
It  was  an  intelligent  beast  and  used  its  head, 
but  failed  to  win  the  good-will  of  the  neigh- 
bors, and  the  borough  officials  were  called  in. 
A  few  days  later  the  owner  was  served  with 
notice  that  he  must  pay  two  shillings  assess- 
ment tax  on  the  animal.  He  refused,  and 
demanded  to  know  under  what  statute  a  goat 
could  be  assessed.  The  by-laws  were  hunted 
up,  and  sure  enough  the  provision  was  there. 
By-law  12,  sub-section  3  :  "Anything  abutting 
on  the  highway,  etc." 


There  is  a  story  of  a  clash  between  Mark 
Twain  and  Chauncey  Depew.  Both  were 
called  upon,  during  an  ocean  voyage,  for  after- 
dinner  speeches.  Mark  Twain  responded  in 
characteristic  fashion.  Then  Depew  arose  and 
solemnly  assured  his  auditors  that  he  and  the 
former  speaker  had  just  before  dinner  ex- 
changed their  speeches.  "He  has  just  de- 
livered mine,"  Depew  explained,  "but  as  for 
his,  it  is  so  bad  that  I  will  not  disgrace  him 
by  repeating  it."  There  was  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, but  the  incident  was  not  closed  until  the 
following  morning,  when  a  sympathetic  Brit- 
ish fellow-passenger  sought  out  Mark  Twain 
to  say  :  "Mr.  Clemens,  I  always  thought  that 
Mr.  Depew  was  a  smart  man,  but  that  speech 
of  his  which  you  delivered  last  night  was  cer- 
tainly the  worst  drivel  I  ever  heard." 


A  schoolteacher  in  a  Western  city  gave  a 
quiz  to  test  the  power  of  observation.  The 
pupils  were  asked  to  tell  everything  their 
fathers  did  in  the  morning  from  the  time  they 
got  up  from  the  breakfast-table  till  they  left 
the  house  to  go  to  work  or  business.  The  first 
one  said :  "When  he  gets  up  from  the  table 
he  kisses  mamma  good-by,  then  lie  kisses  us 
children  good-by,  then  he  lights  a  cigar,  then 
he  goes  to  the  hall  tree  and  puts  on  his  hat, 
and  then  he  stoops  over  and  puts  on  his  rub- 


bers, and  then  he  puts  on  his  overcoat  and 
goes  out."  The  next  little  girl  gave  the  same 
formula  till  she  got  to  "then  he  stoops  over  to 
put  on  his  rubbers,"  from  which  point  she 
continued :  "He  picks  up  his  fountain  pen 
and  says  'Dammit' " — and  there  the  quiz 
ended. 


After  many  efforts  the  aspiring  singer  had 
managed  to  get  permission  to  give  a  trial  per- 
formance at  the  local  music  hall.  The  house 
was  full  and  he  warbled  in  his  sweetest  tones. 
Everything  seemed  roseate  until  suddenly  a 
hoarse  voice  came  from  the  side  of  the  stage: 
"Here,  you  come  off!"  ordered  the  stage  man- 
ager. "Can't  you  see  you're  emptying  the 
house?"  "Er — I  don't  seem  to  be  a  success, 
then?"  said  the  amateur,  timorously.  "Suc- 
cess! Huh!"  snorted  the  manager,  angrily. 
"At  clearing  them  out  you're  the  most  suc- 
cessful chap  I  ever  met.  Now  go  and  sing 
outside  and  drive  'em  in  again !" 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 
The  Geologist's  Lament. 

A     SOFT     CONGLOMERATE. 

I  met  my  love  by  an  ancient  lake, 
Where   the   glacial    till   was  deep, — 

Where   days   of   old   saw   lizards   bold, 
And  dinosauri,  leap! 

Her  hair  was  touched  with  the  pyrite's  gleam: 

Like  crystal  quartz  her  eyes: — 
The  ruby's  tint  on  her  rounded  lips, 

Like  purling  springs  her  sighs! 

"Ah,  Sweet!"  I  breathed,  "as  the  eons  flew 

And  fossils  formed   in  clay. 
And  bits  of  filt'ring   limonite 

Entombed  tbem  where  they  lay, — 

"Through  all  the  years  of  the  shifting  meres, 

While   soft   the   ox-bows   wound, 
Did    Potash    cleave    to    Silicon 

In  the  molten  magma's  bound! 

"As   Potash   cleaves  to  Silicon, 

So   cleaves   my    soul   to    thee ! 
May  mortal  never  break  our  bond, 

Nor  part  our  love  the  sea!" 

She  pensive  moved  o'er  Triassic  stone 
Where  three-toed  beasts  once  tracked: 

"It's  not  your  fault,"  she  harshly  said, 
"But  surely  you  are   cracked!" 

— Prentice  Abbot,  in  Life. 


Modesty. 
When   every  pool  in    Eden   was   a  mirror 

That  unto   Eve  her  dainty  charms  proclaimed, 
She  went  undraped  without  a  single  fear  or 

Thought  that  she  had  need  to  be  ashamed. 

'Twas  only  when  she'd  eaten  of  the  apple 

That  she  became  inclined   to   be  prude, 
And   found  that  evermore  she'd  have  to  grapple 

With  much  debated  problems  of  the  nude. 

Thereafter   she   devoted   her   attention, 

Her  time  and  all  her  money  to  her  clothes, 

And  that   was   the  beginning  of  convention, 
And  modesty,  at  least,  so  I  suppose. 

Reactions  come  about  in  fashions  recent; 

Now  girls  conceal  so  little  from  the  men 
That  it  would  seem,  to  get  back  to  the  decent, 

Some    serpent    ought    to    pass    the    fruit    again. 
— Yale  Record. 


At  Four  o'clock 


every    evening 
Tne 


Angel 

departs  for  i 

Los  Angeles 


San  Diego 


Jaa.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

673  Market  St, ,  San  Francisco  —  Phone  Saner  7600 

Market  St.  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Banna,  General  Agent 

121S  Broadway,  Oakland —  Phone  Lakeside  425 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Car.ital |  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.934.091.09 

Deposits 55.o01.K9.40 


Issues     Letters     of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California  St.,  San   Francisco,    Col. 

Member  of  lilt  Assodaled  Savings  Banks  of  Sin  Fiudsc* 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  ind  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Dement  ud  7th  Are. 
Blight   Street   Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  H»i£ht  ud  Belwlere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134.403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.04558 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
=LIMITED^™ 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 

Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RJVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish   rates  on  request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  Associated  Sayings  Banks  of  San  Francisco ) 


I  DECEMBEOO.  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 
DIRECTORS  : 


G.  BeJaer 
J.  A  Bergerol 


J.  M.  Dnjas 

Job  Ginty 

J.  S.  Godeau 

Lena  BocQaem    Arthur  Ugallct 

O.Bozio  GaW.McNar 

X.  De  Picfeon 


Charles  Carpr 


Interest  on  Savings  Depo.'ils 
for  jear  1916  ms  paid  at  the 
rale  of  4  per  cent  per  ammnj. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  Mi  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"  I've  paid  him  clean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 

of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'Travel  ftJithouflnTuble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &   SON 

689  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Td.  Karay35l2 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 

via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.  m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.  m. 


Dining  Cars        Observation  Cars 
Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 
Electric  Lights  Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 


Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  SL  and  Ferry  Building 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut  subscribers  »nay  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  addr-r** 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  oa 
request. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the  social  happenings   dur- 
ing  the   past   week    in   cities    on    and   around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McXear  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Einnim  McXear,  and  Mr.  Elsey  Swift  Train. 
Mis;  McXear  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  George  Nickel. 
Mr.  Train  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elsey  McH. 
Train  of  Xew  York  and  the  brother  of  Miss 
Mary  Train.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  and  Mr. 
George  McXear  Bowles  was  solemnized  last  Tues- 
day afternoon  in  Trinity  Chapel,  Rev.  Frederick 
Clampett  officiating.  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  was 
the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  Nion  Tucker  was  best 
man.  Mrs.  Bowies  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Xickel  and  the  sister  of  Mr.  George 
Xickel  and  of  Mr.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.  Mr.  Bowles 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  and 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Mr. 
Philip  E.  Bowles,  Jr.,  and  of  Mr.  Robert  Bowles. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowles  have  gone  to  Honolulu  on 
their  wedding  trip  and  upon  their  return  they  will 
reside  in  San  Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Emily  Dubois  and  Mr. 
Clyde  L.  Reed  of  San  Diego  was  solemnized  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  aunt, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Dubois,  in  San  Rafael.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Kirk  Guthrie  read  the  marriage  service.  Miss 
Hannah  Dubois  and  Miss  Rhoda  Niebling  were  the 
bridesmaids  and  the  best  man  was  Mr.  Ernest  Du- 
bois. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  will  reside  in  San 
Diego  at  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Barbara  Mackenzie  and 
Mr.  Roderick  Macleay  was  solemnized  Tuesday  in 
Portland  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  Dr. 
K_  A.  J.  Mackenzie.  Rev.  A.  A.  Morrison  of- 
ficiated. The  bride  is  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, having  visited  here  very  frequently.  Mr. 
Macleay  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  ano 
Mrs.   Macleay  will  reside  in  Portland. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Linda  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Edward  Burke  Corbet  was  solemnized  Saturday  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Prentiss 
Cobb  Hale,  on  Vallejo  Street.  Rev.  William  Kirk 
Guthrie  officiated.  The  bride's  only  attendant  was 
her  cousin,  Miss  Ida  HolHster.  Mr.  Charles  C. 
H .  Thomas  was  the  best  man  and  the  ribbon- 
bearers  were  Master  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale,  Jr.,  and 
Master  Randolph  Hale.  Mrs.  Corbet  is  the  sister 
of  Lieutenant  Hamilton  Bryan,  U.  S.  N.,  and  of 
Mr.  Carlton  Bryan.  Mr.  Corbet  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burke  Corbet  and  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Lewis  Hanchett  and  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Curlett. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Corbet  will  make  their  home  temporarily  in 
Nevada. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    James    Otis    gave    a    reception 


(doito 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  i 


Monday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  in  com- 
pliment to  M.  Jules  Bois.  Miss  Frederika  Otis 
assisted  her  parents  in  receiving  the  guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  enter- 
tained informally  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Eur- 
Hngame  Country   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  gave 
an  informal  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their 
home  in  San  Mateo,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S. 
Drum,   and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Chester  Woolsey  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street  in  honor 
of  Mrs.   Dolly  MacGavin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park, 
complimenting  Mr.   and   Mrs.    Benjamin    Foss. 

Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Monday  afternoon  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Robin  Hayne  entertained  at  tea  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  her  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hobart,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Mrs.  George  Rose, 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
Benson   Rose. 

Mr.  Lansing  Mizner  gave  an  informal  dinner 
recently  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge 
and  Mrs.  H.   S.   Bird  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewball,  Jr.,  gave 
a  picnic  luncheon  Sunday  in  the  foothills  back  of 
San  Mateo,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corbett  Moody,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Helen 
Keeney.  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Phyllis  de 
Young,  Mr.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis. 
Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Mr. 
Xion  Tucker,  Mr.  Homer  Curran,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick   Van   Sicklen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  supper  Friday  evening  at 
the  St.  Francis. 

Miss  Margaret  Geary  gave  a  tea  Monday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Ford,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs.  William  Duncan, 
and  Miss  Sophie  Beylard. 

Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  last  Wednesday,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes 
Smith. 

Mrs.  Xewton  Booth  Knox  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Prin- 
cess Paul  Troubetskoy.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Charles  Rollo  Peters,  Mrs.  William  C.  Watt. 
Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Landfield,  Mrs.  Charles  Butters, 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Harley,  and  Miss  Estelle  Lake- 
Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  the 
Francisca  Club,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Charles 
Blyth,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mrs.  Loring  Picker- 
ing, Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss 
Marguerite  Caperton,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss 
Phyllis  de  Young.  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  Miss 
Emily  Pope,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  and  Miss 
Helen  Keeney. 

Mr.  Noel  Sullivan  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  the  Bohemian  Club,  complimenting  Miss  Maude 
Fay. 

Mrs.     Max     Rothschild     gave     a     luncheon     last 


Motor 
Insurance 

Being  made  from  As- 
phalt-base crude,  Zero- 
lene  maintains  its  fulllu- 
bricating  value  always. 
It  insures  your  motor 
against  excessive  wear. 


ZEROLENE 

the Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  even-where  and 
at  all   Sendee  Stations  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(California) 


You  Can  Make  Excellent  Cake 
with  Fewer  Eggs 

Just  use  an  additional  quantity  of  Royal  Baking 

Powder,  about  a  teaspoon,  in  place  of  each  egg 

omitted. 

This   applies   equally  well  to  nearly  all   baked 

foods.  Try  the  following  recipe  according  to  the 

new  way: 

CREAM  LAYER  CAKE 


Old  Way 

1  cop  sugar 
- :  cap  milk 

2  cups  Sour 

2  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder 

3  eggs 

M  cop  shortening 
1  teaspoon  flavoring 


New  Way 

1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  milk 

2  cups  Sour 

4  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder 

i  egg 

2  tablespoons  shortening 
1  teaspoon  Savoring 


Makes  1  Large  2-Layer  Cake 

DIRECTIONS — Cream  the  sugar  and  shortening  together, then  mix  in  the  egg. 
After  sifting  the  flour  and  Royal  Baking  Powder  together  two  or  three  times, 
add  it  all  to  the  mixture.  Gradually  add  the  milk  and  beat  with  spoon  until 
yon  have  a  smooth  ponr  batter.  Add  the  Savoring.  Pour  into  greased  layer  cake 
tins  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes.  This  cake  is  best 
baked  in  two  layers.  Put  together  with  cream  filling  and  spread  with  white  icing 

ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

made  from  Cream  of  Tartar,  derived  from  grapes. 

No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


\\  ednesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Charles 
Templeton  Crocker.  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin, 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  gave  a  luncheon  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Maurice  Hecksher  of  New  York.  Bidden  to  meet 
Mrs.  Hecksher  were  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore,  Mrs. 
Richard  Hammond,  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff,  Mrs.  Horace 
Hill,  and   Miss  Marion  Zeile. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

.Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Dennis  O'Sullivan  and  Miss  Ellen  O'Sulli- 
van. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  and 
bridge  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mrs.  Ralston  White  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  Mill  Valley  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Foss.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Millen 
Griffith,  Mrs.  Alan  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Oliver  B. 
Wyman,  Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson,  Mrs.  Temple 
Bridgman,   and   Miss  Frederika   Otis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
in   honor  of  Sir   Ernest  Shackleton. 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Adams  and  Miss  Mary  Adams 
gave  a  reception  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
home  in  Piedmont  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Josiah 
Knowles  Adams 

Mrs.  Florence  Schloss  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  and  Lady  Davis  of 
Montreal.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  J.  R.  K. 
Nuttall,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Sigmund 
Stern,  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  Leon  Roos, 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Sussman,  and  Miss  Louise  Ma- 
honey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  gave  a  dinner  Mon- 
day  evening   at  their  home   on    Broadway. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Miriam  Beaver  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
in  honor  of  Miss  Katherine  Lewis  of  Racine.  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Forderer  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  their  home  in  West  Clay  Park. 

Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.   Boyd  Alexander  and  Miss  Ruth  Welsh, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  gave  a  din- 
ner Monday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  com- 
plimenting Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Widener. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ho- 
bart, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll,  Mrs.  Robin 
Hayne,  Miss  Josephine  Parrott,  Mr.  Felton  El- 
kins,  Mr.  William  Parrott,  and  Mr.  Edmunds 
Lyman. 


the  score.  Miss  Heath  will  sing  fifteen  songs, 
both  German  and  English,  and  Mr.  Kruger's 
selections  will  include  works  of  Bach,  Scar- 
latti, Schumann,  Henselt,  Rubinstein,  Chopin, 
Brassin,  Leschetizky,  and  Liszt.  Benjamin  S. 
Moore  will  be  the  accompanist. 


Mme.  Carrie  Bridewell's  Farewell  Concert. 
Mme.  Carrie  Bridewell,  the  American  con- 
tralto, whose  voice  was  heard  to  such  advan- 
tage at  the  benefit  concert  Thursday  night  in 
aid  of  the  Separation  Allowance  Fund,  will  be 
heard  again  in  a  farewell  concert  at  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium  next  Friday  evening. 
May  4th.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  artist  be- 
fore the  public  possesses  so  extensive  a  reper- 
tory as  Mme.  Bridewell.  Speaking  six  lan- 
guages fluently,  she  has  on  her  travels  been 
able  to  gather  an  enormous  number  of  the 
best  compositions  of  each  country  she  has 
visited.  On  her  b'st  will  be  found  arias  from 
almost  every  known  German,  Italian,  and 
French  opera,  many  hundreds  of  songs  by 
composers  of  the  old  and  modern  schools,  and 
folk-songs  of  England,  Scotland,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Mme.  Bridewell  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  E, 
Lewis,  an  eminent  violinist,  and  her  accom- 
paniments will  again  be  played  by  Frederick 
H.  Cheswright,  a  capable  artist.  Seats  will  be 
ready  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  next  Wednes- 
day morning. 


Two  Well-Known  Artists  in  Concert. 
The  joint  concert  to  be  given  by  Miss 
Helen  Colburn  Heath,  the  favorite  San  Fran- 
cisco soprano,  and  George  Kruger,  the  well- 
known  pianist,  bids  fair  to  attract  a  large 
audience  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Francis  next  Thursday  evening,  May 
3d.  Both  of  these  artists  have  been  before 
the  public  of  this  city  for  many  years  and 
they   number   their    friends    and    admirers    by 


Margarete  Matzenauer  Will  Give  Concert. 

San  Francisco  music-lovers  will  welcome 
the  announcement  that  Margarete  Matzenauer, 
mezzo-soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  grand 
opera  singers  of  today,  will  be  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  San  Francisco  on  May  27th,  un- 
der the  local  direction  of  Frank  \V.  Healy. 

There  is  nothing  hyphenated  about  Mme. 
Matzenauer's  Americanism.  Ever  since  the 
war  started  the  Austrian  Metropolitan  Opera 
prima  donna  has  been  one  of  the  few  great 
foreigners  who  have  frequently  and  con- 
sistently displayed  an  absolute  loyalty  and 
appreciation  of  the  great  recognition  the 
people  of  this  country  have  shown  her  as 
an  artist.  — 

What  Caruso  is  to  the  male  singers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  Lucien  Mura- 
tore  to  the  male  singers  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
House,  Margarete  Matzenauer  is  to  the 
women  singers  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  us  that 
Mr.  Healy  has  induced  her  to  spend  a  part 
of  her  summer  vacation  here. 


S})i  ith — How's    everything   at   your   house  ? 
Brown — Oh,  she's  all  right. — Life. 
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Hotel 

I?s  Audits 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vke-Prej.  and  Managing  Director 


AN  INNOVATION 

Special   Dinners,  with   dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week,  beginning  Saturday, 
March  10th,  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY    NIGHT ..  MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  ....  FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. ..  .CALIFORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 
Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 

HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covei 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager 


DRINK  CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

WITH  EVERY  MEAL 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  trial  pack-    Cn»f«r    CCC/1 
age  telephone  direct  to          JliLLCl     UUtJt 
OR  WRITE 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO.  442-452  Second  St,S.  F. 


FOR  SALE  —  400  beautifully  wooded 
acres  near  Woodside,  San  Mateo  County. 
Finished  roads.  Abundance  of  water,  electric 
light  and  power.  On  main  highway.  Plenty 
of  tillable  land.  Unexcelled  view.  Will 
subdivide.  For  particulars  apply  to 
BUCKBEE,  THORNE  &  CO. 

27  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


HOTEL  LEASE 

High-class,  modern,  fire-proof  hotel,  100 
rooms,  elegantly  furnished  and  delightfully  lo- 
cated in  college  city  across  the  bay.  Well 
patronized  by  the  best  class  of  people.  Good 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  hotel  man.  Ad- 
dress the  Argonaut,  207  Powell  St,  S.  F. 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  George  Rose  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
Sunday  from  her  home  in  New  York,  joining  her 
5  id,    Mr.    Benson   Rose,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Kuhn  have  returned 
to  tlieir  home  on  Washington  Street  from  a  brief 
trip  to   Santa  Barbara. 

General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell  left 
Tuesday  for  Governor's  Island,  where  the  former 
will   assume   command. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Foss  has  returned  to  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  from  a  trip  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ames  Robbins  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.    Robert  Woods,  at  her  home  in   Baltimore. 

Mr.  William  Leib,  who  left  last  week  for  the 
East,  is  visiting  at  present  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  who  have  been 
resiling  at  the  Fairmont,  will  leave  in  the  near 
future  for  Burlingame,  where  they  have  taken 
the    McEwen    house   for   the  summer. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  left  last  Thursday  for  a  trip 
to    New    York    and    Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Storey  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Chicago,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Browne  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Atherton,  where  they  have  engaged  the 
Fife   house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  are  in  Port- 
land, having  gone  there  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  Mrs.  Grant's  brother,  Mr.  Roderick  Macleay, 
and  Miss  Barbara  Mackenzie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  S.  Lathrop  wilj  give  up 
their  apartments  at  Stanford  Court  within  a  few 
weeks  and  will  pass  the  summer  at  their  home 
in   Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Brandenstein  will  spend 
the  summer  months  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  has  been  spending  several . 
days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker 
at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  during  the  absence 
of   Mr.   Hill   in   Idaho. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  and  Miss  Kate  Crocker  re- 
turned last  week  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  sojourn 
in    the    East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  after  a  brief  trip 
to    Xew    York. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks  has  recently  been  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Walter  Dean  at  her  home  on  Vallejo 
Street. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  her  home  in  Los  Angeles  and  will  remain 
north  for  a  brief  period. 

Mrs.  William  Allen  Lewis  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  Portland  and  is  the  guest  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  George  Boyd,  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Miss  Katherine 
Ramsay,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Tillmann  passed  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 
Mrs.  Jessie  Seale  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Sargent  ar- 
rived recently  from  Santa  Barbara  and  are  guests 
at  the   Clift  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  and  have  taken  possession 
of  their  home  on  Locust  Street. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Caperton  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Marguerite  Caperton,  are  spending  several 
weeks  in  San  Francisco  from  Coronado.  During 
their  sojourn  in  the  city  they  will  be  guests  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  J.  Frank  Judge  left  Tuesday  for  a  trip  to 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  are  visiting  in 
Paso  Robles  from  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  August  Van  Cortlandt  and  her  daughters, 
the  Misses  Caroline  and  Charlotte  Van  Cortlandt, 
are  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  their  home 
in    New    York. 

Mr.  Joseph  Eastland  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
ciseco,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  in  the 
East. 

Mrs.  Louis  Long  and  Miss  Olivia  Long  returned 
last  week  to  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  and  Miss  Edith  Chese- 
brough  are  spending  several  days  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  have  taken 
a  house  in   Burlingame   for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Dixwell  Hewitt  has  returned  to  his  home  on 
Broadway  from  a  trip  to  Vancouver. 

—  » 

Sidney  Coryn  Lectures  in  Paul  Elder  Galleries 
Of  great  interest  to  all  who  like  to  follow 
events  of  the  war  intelligently  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  Coryn  is  to  give  a 
weekly  resume  on  "The  Progress  of  the  War," 
discussions  o  f  military  movements  in  the 
fields  of  battle,  and  of  all  related  topics  in 
the  news  of  the  world.  The  talks,  which  will 
take  place  every  Friday  morning  at  10  :45  a.  m., 
will  be  illustrated  with  large  scale  maps,  so 
that  one  will  come  away  with  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  understanding  of  events  that 
are  so  confusingly  described  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Coryn's  afternoon  and  evening  courses 
on  the  aspects  of  the  war  still  continue. 
Next  Tuesday  afternoon  he  will  discuss  the 
relation  of  German  philosophy  and  the  war — 
the  philosophy  of  Haeckel,  Treitschke,  Bern- 
hardi — commenting  on  "Materialism  and  Its 
Nemesis."  On  Friday  evening  at  8:15  o'clock 
he  will  talk  on  the  Bagdad  Railroad — the 
prize  of  the  war.  He  will  review  the  ques- 
tion of  a  through  line  from  Hamburg  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Egypt,  and  the  difficulties 
ensuing  from  the  struggle  for  political  and 
commercial  dominance  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia  and  the  battle  for  Asia  that  has  con- 
tinued for  so  long. 


AT  THE  RECEPTION. 
From  Shasta  Springs.     See  that  the  siphon  bears  the  "Shasta"  label. 


AUTHOR  OF  "THE  MARSEILLAISE." 

Rouget  de  Lisle  (although  he  was  known  to 
spell  it  "de  1'Isle"  and  even  "Delisle"),  author 
of  "The  Marseillaise,"  the  wonder  and  glory 
of  France,  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  It 
was  but  recently  that  his  remains  came  to 
their  final  resting-place  in  the  Pantheon.  He 
was  buried  on  the  property  of  his  friend, 
General  Blein,  at  Choisy-le-Roi.  In  1852  a 
law  forbidding  burial  places  on  private  prop- 
erty caused  his  remains  to  be  transferred  to 
the  old  cemetery  of  Choisy-le-Roi.  .The  ceme- 
tery- was  disaffected  in  1860  and  schools  were 
built  on  the  site.  The  coffin  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  cemetery,  after  being  placed 
in  a  stone  sarcophagus. 

Within  recent  years,  comparatively,  "The 
Marseillaise"  has  attained  a  position  so  un- 
assailable in  its  own  right  that  French  sa- 
vants quarrel  over  both  the  generality  and  the 
details  of  its  origin.  Therefore  the  current 
newspaper  reviews  are  not  without  interest. 

"He  (Roguet  de  Lisle)  was  one  ignored,  one 
calumniated,"  writes  Leo  Poldes  in  Le  Bonnet 
Rouge.  "Throughout  his  life  he  knew  only 
want  and  misfortune.  Officer,  he  was 
cashiered ;  poet,  they  jeered  him ;  musician, 
his  compositions  were  stolen ;  playwright,  he 
was  hissed.  After  death,  far  from  finding 
rest  in  his  grave,  his  memory  was  picked  apart 
by  those  who  disputed  his  authorship  of  'The 
Marseillaise.'  Unscrupulous  writers  did  not 
hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  having  stolen  an  old 
air  for  'The  Song  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine' 
(as  'The  Marseillaise'  was  first  known). 
Others  said  that  his  verses  were  taken  from 
a  military  proclamation,  and  that  they  really 
were  the  work  of  Chenier  or  Dubois.  Still 
others  declared  that  the  soldier-poet  had  found 
his  inspiration  in  Germany,  and  that  'The 
Marseillaise,'  if  truth  be  told,  was  the  work 
of  the  German  composer  Holtzmann. 

"Even  the  ashes  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  were 
not  permitted  to  rest.  On  several  occasions, 
and  for  as  many  reasons,  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  one  burial  place  to  another. 
Paris,  herself,  refused  six  feet  of  ground  in 
one  of  her  cemeteries  to  the  author  of  our 
national  hymn.  Today,  in  humble  reparation, 
she  offers  him  the  Pantheon." 

Le  Petit  Parisien  gives  the  following  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  origin  of  "The 
Marseillaise" : 

"On  April  25,  1792,  Baron  Dietrich,  the 
mayor  of  Strassburg,  issued  this  proclamation : 
'To  arms,  citizens  !  The  banner  of  war  has 
been  raised!  The  signal  has  been  sounded! 
We  must  fight,  and  either  win  or  perish  !  If 
we  are  determined  in  our  love  of  liberty',  all 
the  European  powers  will  fail  in  their  designs 
against  us.  Let  the  crowned  despots  tremble! 
Come,  let  us  march  on — resolved  to  be  free 
until  our  last  breath,  vowing  to  uphold  the 
glory  of  our  country  and  the  well-being  of 
mankind!' 

"This  proclamation,"  Le  Petit  Parisien  con- 
tinues, "awakened  enthusiasm  in  Strassburg. 
Several  days  before  this  General  Kellermann 
had  been  so  much  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the 
time  that  he  had  written  as  follows  to  Cap- 
tain Rouget  de  Lisle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
writer  of  verse:  'Next  Tuesday  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  departure  of  the  volunteers  we 
are  going  to  have  an  informal  celebration. 
Now,  Dietrich  has  a  perfect  passion  for 
verse.  Can't  you  give  us  the  pleasant  surprise 
of  an  original  composition?' 

"De  Lisle  had  'dined  well'  that  evening," 
writes   the    appreciative    Frenchman.      "Walk- 


ing home  in  the  cool  of  the  April  night  he 
became  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
author-patriot.  Dietrich's  proclamation  and 
its  stirring  appeal,  'Aux  armes.  citoyens,"  ran 
through  his  brain.  Once  in  his  lodgings,  his 
emotion  still  profoundly  stirred,  he  seized  his 
violin  and  began  to  improvise.  His  ringers 
ran  along  the  strings,  and  under  touch  of 
his  bow  there  poured  forth  the  vibrating 
strains  'To  arms,  citizens!  Let  us  be  free!' 
Little  by  little  the  melody  was  formulated,  and 
then  to  the  lilt  was  adapted  the  theme  of  the 
proclamation  he  had  read  that  afternoon. 

"In  the  morning,  still  aflame  with  enthusi- 
asm, he  ran  to  Dietrich's  home — woke  him 
up,  in  fact — and  sang  and  declaimed,  in  turn, 
the  five  verses  he  had  written.  Dietrich  sat 
down  to  the  harpsichord  and  accompanied 
him.  The  whole  household  was  awakened, 
and  soon  was  joining  in  the  refrain :  'Aux 
armes,  citoyens  !'  " 

Thus  was  born  "The  Song  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine,"  later  to  be  known  as  "The  Mar- 
seillaise." Here  arises  a  peculiar  circum- 
stance— in  which  admiring  Americans  may 
well  be  interested,  but  strictly  neutral.  The 
soldiers — the  volunteers  mentioned  in  Keller- 
mann's  letter  to  De  Lisle — who  marched 
away  singing  the  song  were  from  Lyons. 
"Therefore,"  flourishes  Paul  Ballaguy,  "why, 
by  right  of  priority,  should  not  the  song  be 
entitled  'Lyonnaise'  instead  of  'Marseillaise?'  " 

How  the  song  found  its  way  from  Strass- 
burg to  Marseilles,  where  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  soldiers  who  sang  it  while  marching  north- 
ward and  thus  caused  it  to  be  named  "The 
Marseillaise,"  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Le 
Temps  says  that  it  came  by  way  of  Montpel- 
lier  through  th  e  agency  o  f  Dr.  Franco  i  s 
Mireur,  an  obscure  but  ardent  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  "Liberie !  Egalite !  Fraternite !" 
One  authority  says  the  song  was  taken  to 
Marseilles  by  a  commercial  traveler  who 
heard  it  in  Strassburg,  but  Le  Temps  gives 
details  of  Dr.  Miruur's  visit  to  the  Jacobin 
Society  of  Marseilles,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
words  and  music  after  an  impassioned  ad- 
dress against  royalty. 


Two  More  Lectures  by  John  Cowper  Powys. 
John  Cowper  Powys,  that  most  fascinating 
and  stimulating  of  lecturers,  will  lecture  at 
the  St.  Francis  next  Tuesday  evening  on 
"Walt  Whitman,  the  Humanist,"  the  last  of 
his  series  on  "Prophets  of  Democracy." 
Whitman  has  shown  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  a  reconciliation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  with  the  predominance  of  an  abso- 
lute state  established  for  the  overriding  of 
oligarchic  tyranny,  as  Mr.  Powys  points  out  in 
so  unusual  and  interesting  a  fashion.  On 
Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  Powys  will  deliver 
his  last  lecture,  the  subject  being  "Keats,  the 
Cult  of  the  Beautiful."  He  closes  by  indi- 
cating his  own  system  of  imaginative  reason 
in  its  relation  to  the  ultimate  problems  which 
confront  us  all  today.  This  has  been  Mr. 
Powys'  first  visit  to  San  Francisco,  although 
of  course  he  has  been  known  through  his 
books  and  poems,  and  he  has  made  many- 
warm  friends  and  enthusiastic  followers  who 
hope  for  a  speedy  return. 


Twenty-five     star     athletes     will     represent 
China    in    the    Far    Eastern    Olympic    games, 
which  are  to  take  place  in  Tokyo  on  May  8th. 
The   Chinese   delegation   will   be   com] 
the    foremost   athletes   in    the   empire, 
large  colleges  having  volunteered  the  ; 
of  their  best  performers  for  the  meet. 
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DEAF   PEOPLE 

"FRENCH  ORLEN'E"  absolutely  cures  Deaf- 
ness and  Noises  in  the  Head,  no  matter  hoa> 
severe  or  longstanding  the  case  may  be. 
Hundreds  of  persons  whose  cases  were  sup- 
posed to  be  incurable  have  been  penpanently 
cured  by  this  Xew  Remedy. 

This  "Wonderful  Preparation  goes  direct  to 
the  actual  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  One  Box  is 
ample   to   effectually   cure   any   ordinary   case. 

Mas.  Rowz,  of  Portland-crescent,  Leeds, 
says:  "The  'Orlene'  has  completely  cured  me 
after  twelve  years'   suffering." 

Many   other  equally  good  reports. 

Try   one    Box   today.      It  only  costs   $1    and 
there  is  nothing  better  at  any  price. 
Address:    -ORLENE"'    CO.,    10    SOUTHVIEW 

WATLING  ST..  DARTFORD,  Kent,  Eng. 


U.S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  — Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Sailings  every  21  days—  May  15,  June  5,  June  26 


Always  on  Time 

Means  a  good  deal  for  a  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  claim  for  its  schedule  of  pas- 
senger trains. 

The  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  Electric  line  has 
established  the  record  of  keeping  9S  % 
of  its  trains  on  time. 
Seven  trains  are  operated  each  way 
daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento making  connections  with 
Northern  Electric  Ry.  for  Sacramento 
Vallev  points. 

FAST,  SAFE,  CONVESIZNT  TRAIN  SERTICE 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  2339  KEY  ROUTE  FERRY 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Frandseo 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 

Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Shopper — Do  you  keep  stationary?  Floor- 
walker— No,  madam  ;  if  I  did  I'd  lose  my  job. 
— Puck. 

"He  said  I  was  an  addlepated  jackass. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  about  it  ."" 
"See  a  good  veterinary.'" — Boston    Transcript. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  knew  as  much  as  your 
children  think  you  do  ?"  "No,  I  wish  1  knew 
as  much  as  ray  children  think  they  do." — 
Houston  Post. 

Mil — Gracious!  Your  mud-guard  is  all 
smashed !  Did  you  bump  into  something  ? 
Bunkum — Xo.  We  were  standing  perfectly 
still,  and  a  fire-hydrant  skidded  into  us. — 
Judge. 

"Is  Jobbins  in  the  hospital?"  "Not  that  I 
know  of.  Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  "Smith 
was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  out 
in  his  car,  and  ran  across  Jobbins." — Balti- 
more American. 

Poet  (to  editor) — I  hope  that  you  didn't 
throw  my  poem  into  the  waste-basket  ?  Editor 
— Oh,  no.  Poet  eagerly  — Then  you  accepted 
it :  Editor — No,  I  threw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow.— Buffalo  Express. 

As  the  train  neared  the  city  the  colored 
porter  approached  the  jovial-faced  gentleman, 
saying  with  a  smile:  "Shall  I  brush  you  off, 
sah  ?'J     "No,"  he  replied,  "I   prefer  to  get  off 

in  the  usual  manner." — Puck. 

Aunt  Nancy — They  haven't  sent  you  this 
month's  number  of  that  magazine  that  you 
subscribed  to,  Eben.  Uncle  Eben — Maybe 
they're  sore,  Nancy.  You  know  I  aint  half- 
read  the  last  one  yet. — Puck. 

Old  Gotrox-^-Hov,'  dare  you  ask  for  my 
daughter  when  you  are  working  for  such  a 
small  salary"?  Nervy  Suitor — Well,  I  didn't 
want  to  throw  up  the  job  until  I  was  sure 
of  your  consent- — Boston  Transcript. 

"But  I  am  so  unworthy,  darling,"  he  mur- 
mured, as  he  held  the  dear  girl's  hand  in  his. 
"Oh,  George,"  she  sighed.  "If  you  and  papa 
agreed  on  every  point  as  you  do  on  that,  how 
happy  we  would  be." — Liverpool  Post. 

"Going  to  plant  potatoes  in  your  garden 
this  year?"  "I  thought  I  would,  but  when 
I  looked  up  the  way  to  do  it  I  found  that 
potatoes  have  to  be  planted  in  hills,  and  our 
yard   is  perfectly   flat." — Baltimore   American. 

Looking  up  from  his  war  news  one  night 
Mr.  Knowitall  remarked  to  his  wife,  "Do  you 


What  Is  a  Vacation  ? 

It  is  not  merely  a  respite  from  busi- 
ness, but  a  complete  change  in 
occupation  and  thought.  Much 
depends  on  the  frame  of  mind. 

You  can't  worry  and  enjoy  your 
outing.  There  will  be  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  safety  of  your  val- 
uable papers,  jewels,  plate,  etc.,  if 
you  place  them  in  the  Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults. 

These  vaults,  the  largest  in  the 
West,  together  with  their  contents 
went  through  the  San  Francisco 
fire  unscathed. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


know  what  I'd  have  done  if  I  had  been  N"a- 
poleon  ?"  "Yes,"  she  answered.  "You'd  have 
settled  down  in  Corsica  and  spent  your  life 
grumbling  about  bad  luck  and  hard  times." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Randall — You  know  the  story  about  the 
cowboy  who  went  to  a  fashionable  New  York 
restaurant  and  said.  "Waiter,  bring  me  forty 
dollars*  worth  of  ham  and  eggs"  ?  Roger — 
Xo.  Let  me  hear  it.  Randall — Well,  the 
waiter  replied,  "We  don't  serve  half  portions, 
sir." — Life. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  impatient  conductor 
to  the  man  who  was  searching  his  pockets, 
"you     couldn't    have     lost     your     ticket,     you 


know."      "Couldn't,    eh ?"   said    the   passenger. 
"1     lost     a     bass     drum     once." — Everybody's 

Magazine. 

"I  guess  the  Comeups  had  a  Western  ar- 
chitect for  their  new  house."  "What  makes 
you  think  so?"  "Mrs.  Comeup  told  my  wife 
they  were  going  to  have  it  built  Looey  Kansas 
style." — Baltimore  American. 

Said  the  teacher  to  the  little  Hebrew  boy : 
"Ikey.  is  the  world  fiat  or  round?"  "It  aint 
needer  vun.  teacher."  said  Ikey.  "But  what 
is  it,  Ikey,"  asked  the  teacher  in  -surprise,  "if 
it  is  neither  round  nor  flat?"  "Veil."  said 
Ikey  with  conviction,  "mine  fader  he  says  it 
vos  crooked." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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The  Commissioners  at  Washington. 
Washington  has  quite  been  carried  off  its  feet  by  the 
presence  of  the  Balfour  and  Yiviani  commissions.  As 
a  rule  the  capital  city  is  calm  and  unemotional.  Life 
there  flows  along  in  a  gentle,  unruffled  fashion,  barring 
Congress  of  course,  which  is  always  more  or  less  "dis- 
turbed" as  the  alienists  put  it.  Brisk  Westerners  even 
charge  Washington  with  being  too  indolent  to  get  ex- 
cited about  anything.  But  the  town  cut  loose  when  the 
commissioners  came,  and  it  is  whooping  things  up  with 
a  vengeance.  Even  the  dignified  Senate  has  more  than 
once  during  the  week  let  loose  something  very  like  a 
"prairie  yell"  by  way  of  welcoming  the  distinguished 
visitors.  The  city  is  beflagged  and  beribboned  and  its 
huzzahs  hang  on  the  hair  trigger  ready  to  be  let  loose 
when  a  commissioner  heaves  in  sight.  Mr.  Balfour  was 
visibly  impressed  and  the  more  emotional  Yiviani 
moved  to  something  approaching  hysteria  hy  the  fervor 
of  the  initial  demonstrations.  The  Scotland  Yard 
people  who  came  along  with  Mr.  Balfour  have  been 
jarred  out  of  whatever  calm  they  may  ordinarily  pos- 
sess and  go  about  grinning  broadly.  Even  the  military 
and  naval  attaches  do  likewise.    All  of  them  are  franklv 


enjoying  the  peaceful  atmosphere.  It  comes  as  a  let- 
down from  the  tension  in  which  they  have  lived  during 
the  past  thirty  months,  culminating  in  the  tension  which 
all  must  have  felt  in  the  perilous  journey  across  the 
Atlantic.  Springtime  in  Washington  is  a  season  of  pure 
delight.  The  trees  at  this  season  are  covered  with 
their  first  leaves,  the  parks  are  ablaze  with  flowers  and 
the  air  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  magnolia  and  other 
blossoms.  Ail  this  is  a  tremendous  contrast  to  the  war- 
time gloom  of  the  European  capitals.  The  members 
of  the  commissions  are  obviously  exhilarated  both  with 
the  cordiality  of  their  reception  and  the  charm  of  peace- 
ful surroundings.     They  are  all  smiles. 

Washington  officialdom,  let  it  be  whispered  low,  has 
its  own  motives  of  exhilaration  in  connection  with  this 
notable  visit.  Members  of  the  cabinet  are  hugely  en- 
joying themselves,  some  of  them  being  almost  hys- 
terically pleased  in  free  association  with  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  But  the  President  has  not  been 
shaken  from  his  social  poise.  His  temperamental  aloof- 
ness comes  in  handy;  and  he  is  described  as  being 
actually  more  British  in  manner  even  than  our  British 
visitors.  His  habitual  manner  has  not  been  disturbed. 
He  has  not  in  the  least  degree  lost  his  sense  of  the 
elevation  of  his  office  or  the  dignity  of  the  countrv. 


America  in  the  War. 
These  are  days  of  tremendous  import  in  the  life  of 
the  republic.  We  are  learning  the  true  meaning  of 
world-power — something  of  its  dignities,  more  of  its 
responsibilities.  Self-glorifying  phrases  vociferously 
exploited  this  half-century  past  from  ten  thousand 
stumps  are  being  translated  into  reality.  Washington 
for  the  moment  has  become  the  capital  of  the  world, 
since  there  are  assembled  there  foremost  men  of  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe  seeking  our  counsels  and 
praying  our  aid.  Our  President  happily  has  risen  to 
the  amazing  demands  upon  his  judgment  and  his 
powers.  He  is  doing  nothing  precipitately.  He  is 
listening  attentively,  weighing  arguments  carefully, 
manifestly  endeavoring  to  determine  what  may  best  be 
done — best  for-  our  own  country,  best  for  the  troubled 
world.  Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  in  connection 
with  these  momentous  incidents  Mr.  Wilson  is  carrying 
himself  with  a  fine  dignity.  To  paraphrase  a  famous 
remark,  he  is  by  the  simplicity  and  propriety  of  his 
course  from  day  to  day  making  the  pomps  of  royalty 
ridiculous.  

The  first  positive  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  has  been  carried  through  Congress  suc- 
cessfully. We  are  to  have  an  army  enlisted,  not  under 
individual  and  political  inspirations,  but  by  conscrip- 
tion. There  is  to  be  avoided  the  fundamental  error 
which  in  our  Civil  War  led  to  scandal  and  disaster. 
In  an  army  raised  upon  the  plan  now  assured  there  are 
to  be  no  embarrassing  issues  of  uncertain  authority, 
no  subordination  of  military  purposes  to  political  di- 
plomacies. To  accomplish  so  important  a  change  and 
to  enforce  it  upon  the  country  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment. The  very  word  conscription  has  through  long 
misuse  acquired  an  evil  significance.  It  has  been  iden- 
tified in  the  American  mind  with  one  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  kingly  authority.  None  the  less  conscription 
is  the  one  system  of  filling  the  ranks  of  a  national 
army  consistent  with  common  justice.  Advised  by 
expert  military  counsels,  instructed  by  experience  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  President  took  a  firm  stand  for 
a  policy  founded  in  considerations  of  equity  and  ex- 
pediency, and  in  the  face  of  a  popular  prejudice  has 
carried  it  through.  It  is,  we  repeat,  a  great  achieve- 
ment, all  the  greater  in  the  fact  that  the  country  at 
large  has  been  brought  to  concede  its  wisdom. 


The  British  envoys  are  asking  the  Administration  to 
subordinate  projects  already  under  way  for  the  creation 


of  naval  armament  to  the  less  spectacular  business  of 
creating  a  vast  fleet  of  little  boats  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion brought  about  by  the  German  submarine  campaign. 
They  ask  that  we  divert  our  energies  from  battleships 
to  patrol  boats  and  food  carriers.  Considerations  of 
importance  are  involved  in  this  request.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  war  we  find  ourselves  far  outstripped  in  sea 
power,  what  assurances  have  we  for  our  safety?  What 
guaranties  can  Britain  offer  that  will  justify  us  in  a 
policy  of  naval  weakness?  What  about  after-the-war 
arrangements  in  the  commercial  world,  and  the  so- 
called  Paris  agreement  as  to  trade  ?  Assuredly  we  can 
have  no  part  or  parcel  in  an  economic  war  of  malice 
and  reprisal  against  Germany.  What  about  Turkey 
and  Constantinople?  A  free  port  at  the  Golden 
Horn  would  be  to  our  liking.  But  what  could  we 
have  to  say  about  these  great  and  vital  matters 
with  our  navy  a  minus  quantity  and  our  national 
resources  embodied  in  a  monster  fleet  of  petty  freight 
carriers?  These  are  merely  suggestive  questions,  and 
there  are  many  more  that  arise  upon  reflection.  The 
tendency  of  the  cabinet,  made  up  of  little  men  as  it  is. 
is  to  give  to  the  envoys  everything  they  ask.  But  the 
President  happily  has  not  been  stampeded.  Apparently 
he  realizes  that  the  negotiations  now  in  progress,  while 
they  may  be  inspired  by  generosity,  should  none  the 
less  not  depart  from  the  principle  of  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. America  should  help,  and  help  with  might  and 
main.  But  American  interest  should  not  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  interest  of  Europe. 


Those  who  in  the  conferences  at  Washington  speak 
for  France  make  emphatic  appeal  for  physical  participa- 
tion on  our  part  in  the  great  struggle  on  European  soil. 
General  Joffre  phrases  his  plea  in  strong  terms. 
France,  he  says,  "cherishes  the  confident  hope"  that  "the 
flag  of  the  United  States  will  soon  be  unfurled  on  our 
fighting  line";  and  he  adds,  "this  is  what  Germanv 
dreads."  Yictories  won  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defense 
of  liberty,  he  declares,  "will  hasten  the  end  of  the  war 
and  tighten  the  links  of  affection  and  esteem  which 
have  ever  united  France  and  the  United  States." 
There  is  thrill  in  such  an  appeal  from  such  a  source, 
but  there  are  grave  problems  to  be  considered.  It 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  send  over  raw  and  un- 
trained forces.  If  we  should  send  a  considerable  part 
of  our  small  standing  army  it  would  leave  us  ill 
equipped  for  home  defense.  How  would  it  fare  with 
us,  thus  ill  provided,  if  the  smouldering  fires  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America  should  flame  into  conflagration? 
In  any  event  the  problems  involved  in  transporting  and 
in  maintaining  on  European  soil  a  force  large  enough 
to  be  worth  while  would  be  very  serious.  There  is  in- 
deed exhilaration  in  the  thought  of  the  Stars-and-Stripes 
above  the  battle  line.  There  comes  a  certain  stiffening 
of  the  spirit  at  the  suggestion  of  an  American  army 
battling  for  the  release  of  Belgium.  We  incline  to  sym- 
pathy with  General  Joffre's  request.  The  facts  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  It  is  for  him  to  determine: 
and  whatever  he  may  decide  to  do  may  well  command 
the  approval  and  loyal  support  of  the  countrv. 


Warfare  under  modern  conditions  is  a  mightily  ex- 
pensive business.  Man-power  is  not  more  essential 
than  money-power.  Then  there  is  the  obligation  we 
have  assumed  for  supplying  the  war  chests  of  our  Al- 
lies. All  this  will  call  for  prodigious  sums.  The  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  it  all  is  that  the  country  must  submit 
to  heavy  taxation — to  a  kind  of  taxation  it  has  never 
known  before.  And  herein  lies  a  very  serious  danger. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  distribute 
public  funds  to  lose  their  poise,  to  become  reckless. 
Concurrently  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  r. 
schemes  of  emergency  taxation  preceden 
nent  demands  upon  the  public.     There  is  a  tennV 
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the  part  of  the  political  free-booter  and  the  demagogue 
to  "cinch"  the  house  of  have.  There  will  first  be  need 
to  study  considerations  of  equity:  next  to  study  meas- 
ures of  caution.  Here  is  an  issue  which  may  well  com- 
mand the  most  serious  attention  of  the  President.  The 
disposition  of  the  American  people  is  everything  that  it 
ought  to  be.  That  they  will  contribute  to  the  various 
purposes  involved  in  the  war  all  that  may  be  needed 
goes  without  saving.  But  the  war  must  not  be  made 
the  pretext  for  projects  of  extravagance,  for  projects 
ill  considered,  for  exploitation  of  prudence  and  thrift. 


In  time  past  President  Wilson  has  not  always  been 
clear-sighted,  not  always  wise,  not  always  just.  Con- 
sistency is  no  part  of  his  mental  equipment.  But  ex- 
perience should  have  taught  him  many  things ;  assuredly 
it  has  taught  him  some  things.  Obviously  he  is  study- 
ing his  part  under  the  inspirations  of  conscience  and 
devotion.  Today,  without  reference  to  past  differences, 
he  has  the  support  of  the  people  without  qualification. 
The  magnitude  of  his  responsibilities  has  endowed  him 
with  public  sympathy.  That  he  may  make  mistakes  is 
possible,  even  probable.  But  if  we  are  to  pursue  this 
war  with  energy,  if  our  aid  to  the  Allies  is  to  be  really 
helpful,  we  must  trust  our  leader.  YVe  believe  he  is 
addressing  himself  to  the  colossal  tasks  before  him  with 
absolute  singleness  of  purpose.  God  give  him  wis- 
dom !  , 

Back-Fire  in  the  Bomb  Cases. 
The  expedient  known  as  "back-fire"  is  one  of  the 
commonest  means  of  evading  or  defeating  whatever 
may  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  impending  menace.  We 
have  just  now  in  San  Francisco  a  significant  appli- 
cation of  this  device  in  connection  with  the  bomb 
cases.  Two  men  -whose  guilt  is  both  a  moral  and 
a  legal  assurance  are  under  conviction  as  active  agents 
in  the  setting-off  of  an  infernal  machine  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  Preparedness  parade  last  July  by 
which  ten  persons  were  killed  and  twoscore  or  more 
wounded.  Several  others  are  under  indictment  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  crime  and  are  awaiting  trial 
with  the  prospect  of  conviction.  The  two  men  who 
have  already  been  brought  to  bar — Billings  and  Mooney 
— were  adjudged  guilty  under  regular  and  deliberate 
processes  of  law.  This  result  was  brought  about  in  the 
face  of  every  obstacle  that  legal  chicane  could  invent 
and  apply.  The  defense  was  sustained  by  very  able 
counsel.  Money  without  stint  was  provided  from  un- 
named sources.  Nothing  that  might  tend  to  save  the 
culprits  wras  lacking  or  omitted.  Intimidation,  the  last 
resource  of  cowardice  and  guilt,  was  exercised  with 
a  gross  effrontery,  but  without  avail.  The  evidence 
was  so  positive,  so  overwhelming,  as  to  overbear  and 
nullify  sinister  efforts. 

Ordinary — even  extraordinary — means  of  defense 
having  failed,  there  is  now  recourse  to  the  device  of 
back-fire.  The  effort  is  to  divert  attention  from  the 
main  issue,  namely,  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  con- 
victed or  indicted  defendants,  to  various  and  sundry 
minor  and  non-essential  issues.  Among  other  things 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  break  down  the  character 
of  a  witness,  one  Oxman,  a  farmer  and  cattleman  of 
Oregon,  who  gave  positive  testimony  in  the  trial  of 
Mooney.  While  the  evidence  of  Oxman  was  not  essen- 
tial to  the  case  of  the  prosecution  it  had  definite  value 
as  sustaining  and  assuring  the  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses. Oxman,  it  appears,  wrote  a  letter  or  two  to  an 
old-time  "towny"  of  Graville,  Illinois,  one  Rigall,  in 
which  the  latter  was  asked  to  come  to  San  Francisco 
and  testify  in  the  Mooney  case,  assurance  being  given 
that  he  would  be  paid  for  his  trouble.  Oxman  explains 
this  letter  by  the  statement  that  he  wrote  under  the  im- 
pression that  Rigall  like  himself  was  witness  to  the  ex- 
plosion and  to  incidents  which  preceded  it.  But  the 
impression  is  sought  to  be  made  by  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  the  defendants  that  Oxman's  invitation  to  Rigall 
was  in  effect  an  effort  to  suborn  perjured  testimony; 
and  upon  the  basis  of  this  assumption  there  is  sought 
to  be  created  a  scandal  involving  not  merely  the  in- 
tegrity of  Oxman,  but  tending  to  discredit  the  prose- 
cuting attorney.  Mr.  Fickert,  and  his  deputies.  The 
whr  le  business  smells  of  back-fire.  It  comes  at  a 
thp;  when  public  attention  is  busy  with  other  and 
gr  jter  affairs.  It  is  so  involved  as  to  create  both  men- 
and  moral  confusion.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of 
>it  design  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
real  issue  to  a  minor  issue  involving  nothing  more 


serious  than  the  integrity  of  a  single  witness— that 
witness  being  one  whose  testimony  is  not  essential. 

The  meat  of  this  whole  matter,  the  one  important 
and  essential  consideration,  is  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  Billings,  Mooney,  and  their  associates.  But  the 
proceedings  now  instituted,  based  upon  the  Oxman 
letters  to  Rigall,  tend  to  relegate  this  essential  point 
into  the  background  and  to  concentrate  public  attention 
upon  matters  not  of  vital  importance.  Thus  we  have 
as  an  uppermost  issue  the  character  of  Oxman — who, 
by  the  way,  is  personally  accredited  by  Governor 
Withycombe  of  Oregon  and  other  well-known  and  re- 
liable citizens  of  that  state  as  a  man  of  responsibility 
and  high  character.  Thus  concurrently  we  see  intruded 
into  the  matter  an  issue  of  privilege  raised  by  the 
familiar  and  unsavory  figure  of  Fremont  Older.  In  all 
this  there  is  an  obvious  purpose  to  elevate  non-essen- 
tials and  to  subordinate  essentials — to  discredit  the 
prosecution  and  to  break  down  the  machinery-  of  justice. 

A  circumstance  in  suggestive  corroboration  of  this 
theorv  is  the  character  of  the  men  connected  with  the 
newer  phases  of  this  procedure.  Besides  the  unsavory 
Older  there  is  at  the  forefront  of  the  movement  the 
man  Rigall  and  a  group  of  attorneys  of  such  rank 
and  open  shamelessness  as  to  have  brought  down 
upon  themselves  on  Monday  of  this  week  the  righteous 
wrath  of  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  Addressing 
himself  to  attorneys  for  the  defense  on  Monday,  Judge 
Frank  Dunne  characterized  statements  presented  by 
the  defense  as  "palpably  perjured."  and  expressed 
wonder  that  the  district  attorney's  office  had  not 
instituted  criminal  proceedings  against  the  givers  of 
obviously  perjured  testimony.  With  indignation  he  de- 
clared that  effort  was  being  made  to  break  down  the 
machinery  of  justice  in  nullification  of  a  conviction 
"justly  and  properly"  achieved.  Judge  Dunne  further 
declared  his  purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Bar 
Association  to  instances  of  perjury  in  connection  with 
these  cases  which  he  himself  had  witnessed  in  his  own 
court. 

Another  circumstance,  likewise  in  suggestive  cor- 
roboration of  the  theory  of  back-fire,  is  the  openly- 
declared  policy  of  those  engaged  in  organizing  the  de- 
fense of  the  bomb  conspirators.  The  active  agent  of 
this  movement  is  an  association  which  styles  itself  the 
"International  Workers'  Defense  League,"  being  in 
effect  an  organization  for  the  support  and  protection 
of  anarchistic  and  other  "social"  criminals.  One  Berk- 
man,  locally  knowTi  as  the  editor  of  the  Blast,  a  sheet 
which  for  cause  has  been  denied  the  privilege  of  the 
mails,  has  set  forth  the  principle  of  this  murderers'  de- 
fense league  in  plain  terms.  He  says:  "Guilty  or  in- 
nocent, a  worker  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (the  law) 
is  always  the  victim  and  never  guilty  in  my  view- 
point." Again,  as  illustrating  the  motive  of  the  present 
back-fire  movement,  Berkman  is  on  record  as  declaring 
that  "in  such  matters  the  thing  of  chief  importance  is 
to  create  favorable  public  sentiment.  Funds,  money  for 
defense,  etc.,  are  of  secondary  importance.  *  *  *  The 
moral  is  obvious,  public  agitation  to  change  the  psy- 
chology of  the  people  is  more  important  in  such  matters 
than  big  funds."  Here  we  have  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
It  tends  to  explain  the  so-called  Oxman  exposure  with 
other  phases  of  "public  agitation"  calculated  to  divert 
public  sentiment,  to  confuse  the  popular  mind,  to  intimi- 
date the  agents  of  justice,  and  thus  to  enable  guilty  men 
to  escape. 

Xone  the  less  for  Mr.  Berkman's  setting  forth  of  the 
relative  value  of  "funds"  and  "psychology,"  defense 
money  has  been  available  in  abundance.  There  was 
money  to  employ  not  only  local  lawyers,  but  to  bring 
the  famous  Bourke  Cockran  from  New  York  to  plead 
the  case  of  Mooney.  There  has  from  the  beginning 
been  money  in  abundance  to  do  whatever  might  be 
done  to  save  the  necks  of  Billings,  Mooney,  et  al. — 
money  to  sustain  costly  procedures,  money  to  secure 
the  witnesses  characterized  by  Judge  Dunne  as  "pal- 
pably perjured,"  money  to  bribe  corrupt  newspapers, 
money  for  any  and  every  possible  use  in  the  gross 
business  of  defeating  the  processes  of  justice. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  seek  to  shield  Oxman — or 
anybody  else — in  whatever  connection  from  whatever 
is  due  his  follies  or  his  crimes.  It  stands  for  the  law 
in  its  integrity  and  sincerity,  no  matter  who  may  fall 
victim  to  its  severity.  Its  insistence  is  that  the 
apologists  and  defenders  of  the  group  of  assassins  who 
murdered  ten  persons  and  wounded  many  others  in 
connection  with  the  Preparedness  parade  shall  not  be 


permitted  by  a  crude  back-fire  play  to  divert  public 
attention  from  the  essential  issue,  to  discredit  the  prose- 
cuting office,  and  to  break  down  the  machinery  of 
justice.  Let  us  say  again  that  the  issue  is  not  as  to  the 
integrity  of  the  witness  Oxman.  It  is  not  related  to 
the  activities  of  the  unsavory  Older.  It  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  incidental  or  trivial  circumstance.  It 
relates  solely  to  the  question  of  the  innocence  or  the 
guilt  of  the  bomb  conspirators. 


As  to  the  Censorship. 

Congress  may  wel!  question  the  motives  behind  the 
agitation  which  seeks  to  discredit  and  defeat  the  pro- 
posed press  censorship.  Mr.  Hearst  and  other  traders 
in  the  commodity  of  "news"  are  naturally  resentful 
when  it  is  proposed  to  put  limits  upon  their  privi- 
leges. And  undeniably  they  have  definite  rights  with 
respect  to  whatever  may  not  interfere  with  the  military 
purposes  of  the  country.  And  by  the  same  token  they 
have  the  right  to  be  assured  that  the  censorship,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  relate  to  the  business  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  news,  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  intelligence 
and  liberality  of  mind. 

The  legitimate  purpose  of  a  censorship  is  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  obtaining  information  calculated  to 
promote  its  purposes,  therefore  to  nullify  and  defeat 
our  purposes.  Whatever  restraints  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  are  legitimate  and  proper. 
Such  restraints  should  apply  not  only  to  news  service, 
but  to  the  mails  and  to  the  baggage  of  persons  traveling 
from  one  country  to  another.  Newspapers,  which  have 
an  almost  magical  power  of  getting  themselves  spread 
broadcast,  may  very  properly  be  prohibited  from  print- 
ing reports  calculated  to  be  of  aid  and  comfort  in  any 
form  to  the  enemies  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  easy  to  carry  a  censorship  too  far.  We 
see  the  effects  of  it  in  Germany,  where  the  people  are 
held  in  ignorance  not  only  of  the  national  reverses  in 
the  war,  but  of  information  tending  to  their  general 
enlightenment.  The  German  censorship,  if  we  may 
credit  sources  apparently  reliable,  is  a  machine  for  mis- 
leading— even  for  duping — the  people  of  Germany.  In 
England  the  censorship  has  been  scarcely  less  annoying 
— though  less  seriously  mischievous — in  its  operation. 
It  has  withheld  information  to  no  conceivably  reason- 
able end.  It  has  contributed,  not  positively,  but  in  in- 
direct ways  to  the  public  misconception.  Then  it  has 
been  stupidly  arbitrary  in  that  it  has  put  unnecessary 
limitations  upon  collection  and  publication  of  informa- 
tion which  would  have  harmed  nobody. 

In  our  own  scheme  of  censorship  two  things  ought  to 
be  avoided:  First,  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
business  of  newspapering,  tending  to  keep  the  public  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  course  of  events ;  second,  the  stifling 
of  criticism  tending  to  information  and  guidance  of 
those  in  authority.  President  Wilson  is  on  record  as 
encouraging  and  inviting  free  public  discussion  of  ad- 
ministrative courses.  The  position  is  a  sound  one — 
sound  from  every  point  of  view.  Apparently  there  has 
been  an  effort  in  organizing  the  censorship  to  avoid  the 
stupidities  of  a  military  administration.  Instead  of 
putting  an  officer  of  the  army  at  the  head  of  the  censor- 
ship the  system  has  been  organized  under  a  civilian  and 
a  man  of  some  literary  experience.  But  the  conception 
was  better  than  the  execution.  For  we  have  in  Mr. 
George  Creel  a  man  of  radical  character,  lacking  at  the 
point  of  practical  newspaper  experience.  Associated 
with  him  are  three  men  as  little  qualified  as  Creel  him- 
self. Mr.  Arthur  Bullard,  a  magazine  writer,  is  a  rank 
amateur.  Mr.  Ames  Brown,  a  shrewd  Washington  cor- 
respondent, is  a  professional  political  booster,  w-hile 
posing  as  an  independent  writer.  Mr.  W.  W.  Price — 
"01'  Bill" — is  the  man  who  figured  not  in  the  pleasant- 
est  relation  in  the  recent  leak  investigation.  He  ad- 
mitted before  the  investigating,  committee  "leaking"  on 
the  peace  note  to  a  Chicago  brokerage  house,  for  which 
crime  his  paper,  the  Washington  Star,  discharged  him. 
Regarded  as  a  team  charged  with  conducting  the  cen- 
sorship, this  organization  is  manifestly  inadequate  to 
carry  the  tremendous  responsibility  given  into  its 
hands. 

The  bill  under  which  the  censorship  is  to  be  carried 
out  still  hangs  fire  in  Congress.  It  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  without  thoroughgoing  changes — changes  that 
will  limit  the  authority  of  the  censorship  to  matters 
practically  related  to  the  broad  purpose  of  withholding 
from  the  enemy  information  tending  to  the  nullification 
of  American  military  purposes. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fixed  obsession  of  the  Teutonic 
mind  that  Germany  is  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace. 
Thus  a  section  of  the  German  press  in  the  spirit  of  a 
large  generosity  is  urging  the  Berlin  government  to 
"waive  indemnities."  We  suspect  that  before  this  war 
is  done  Germany  will  be  brought  to  waive  something 
more  than  indemnity.  We  further  suspect  that  Ger- 
many will  not  in  the  end  find  herself  in  a  position  to 
define  the  conditions  of  peace.  It  was,  we  believe,  Ger- 
many that  invented  and  confirmed  the  indemnity  idea; 
and  we  suspect  that  she  will  find  herself  at  the  end  of 
this  war  hoist  by  her  own  petard.  Assuredly  the  Allied 
countries  will  not  consent  to  a  peace  which  does  not 
assure  indemnities  at  least  to  Belgium  and  to  Serbia. 
A  government  which  exacted  royal  sums  from  the 
Belgians  as  indemnities  for  defending  their  own  fire- 
sides is  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  principle  when 
the  shoe  shall  be  placed  on  the  other  foot. 


The  campaign  now  in  progress  in  this  city  in  behalf 
of  the  local  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  reminds  us 
of  a  serious  danger  incident  to  a  state  of  mind  dis- 
turbed by  the  war  and  its  many  forms  of  humanitarian 
appeal.  It  is  that  in  the  universal  enthusiasm  for  re- 
lief of  distress  in  other  and  remote  lands  we  may  lose 
sight  of  obligations  which  lie  at  our  own  door.  We 
are  told  that  our  many  local  charities,  large  and  small, 
are  having  difficulty  to  sustain  themselves  at  the  point 
of  finance.  Many  whose  habit  it  has  been  to  give 
freely  in  support  of  these  charities  are,  under  the  ap- 
peals of  suffering  elsewhere,  diverting  their  means  into 
new  and  foreign  channels.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
charity  begins  at  home.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  special  obligation  to  immediate  and  local 
necessities  which  may  not  be  canceled  even  by  the  most 
generous  giving  abroad. 


It  is  gossip  at  Washington  that  as  his  larger  prob- 
lems have  increased  the  President  tends  to  withdraw 
from  the  social  and  political  guardianship  of  Secretary 
Tumulty.  More  and  more  Mr.  Wilson  does  his  work, 
not  in  his  official  office  in  the  "Annex,"  but  in  his  own 
study  in  the  White  House;  and  it  is  whispered  that 
Mr.  Tumulty  frequently  gets  his  first  information  as  to 
what  the  President  has  been  doing  from  newspaper 
reporters,  who  get  their  information  from  cabinet  min- 
isters and  others  in  closer  touch  with  the  President. 
Mr.  Tumulty,  instead  of  being  a  liberal  slice  of  the  real 
thing,  tends  to  become  merely  the  head  of  the  routine- 
working  executive  office  staff,  a  species  of  glorified 
chief  clerk,  no  longer  a  real  Secretary  to  the  President. 
The  change  is  altogether  to  the  good.  Mr.  Tumulty, 
for  all  his  opportunities  and  privileges,  has  never  arisen 
above  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  New  Jersey 
politics  whence  he  was  drawn  into  the  executive 
service.  If  now  Mr.  Wilson  will  make  some  other 
eliminations  of  a  personal  kind  he  will  do  the  country 
another  service.  

It  is  to  be  said  of  David  Curry,  dead  within  the 
week,  that  he  did  for  California  and  for  many  outside 
of  California  a  notable  and  worthy  service.  The  inno- 
cent extravagances  and  whimsicalities  of  a  man  of  ec- 
centric temperament  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
weighed  against  the  fact  that  he  gave  to  multitudes  of 
moderate  means  the  means  of  enjoying  the  best  of  our 
mountain  scenery.  Camp  Curry  has  long  been  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  wholesome  life  of  the  state.  And 
for  this  fact  thanks  are  due  to  the  enthusiasm,  the 
spirit,  the  organizing  and  administrative  talents  of  Mr. 
Curry.  

Action  on  the  part  of  the  state  legislature  so  amend- 
ing the  direct  primary  law  as  to  provide  that  party 
affiliation  must  be  declared  when  registering  and  not 
delayed  until  time  of  voting,  also  that  successful  candi- 
dates shall  sit  only  in  the  convention  of  the  party  in 
which  they  are  registered,  would  seem  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  wholesome  swing-back  of  the  pendulum 
towards  sanity  in  political  action.  It  is  now  seen  by 
everybody  who  is  not  blinded  by  an  intemperate  zeal 
for  "reform"  that  the  elimination  of  privileges  tending 
to  party  organization  tends  to  put  politics  upon  a  per- 
sonal basis,  to  defeat  cooperation  of  men  like-minded,  to 
exalt  the  demagogue,  and  to  corrupt  the  whole  scheme 
of  government. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  annual  income  from  electrical  industries  in  the 
United  States  equals  the  expenditures  of  the  government. 


San  Francisco  Speaks  for  Humanity. 

Berkeley,  April  27,    1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  On  Tuesday,  April  24th,  the  Friends 
of  France,  in  cooperation  with  the  recently-organized  Ameri- 
can League  of  California,  wrote,  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  a 
significant   chapter   in   the   spiritual   history   of   San   Francisco. 

Between  the  hours  of  4  and  6,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
mentioned,  over  twelve  thousand  persons  participated  in  the 
"Leave-Taking,"  tendered  by  the  two  societies  to  forty-two 
students  of  the  University  of  California  and  twenty-one  from 
Stanford  University  who  had  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
American  Ambulance  in  France.  The  young  men  were  pre- 
sented with  brassards  by  the  Friends  of  France.  American 
flags — the  gift  of  the  American  League  of  California  and  the 
first  to  be  taken  by  men  under  service  and  with  the  authority 
of  the  War  Department  to  the  battle  fronts  of  Europe — 
were    solemnly    and    ceremoniously    dedicated. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Friends  of  France  the  first  pur- 
poses of  the  society  are  declared  to  be:  "(a.)  To  perpetuate 
and  accent  the  ancient  friendship  between  the  democracies 
of  France  and  America,  (b)  To  gather  and  hold  a  body  of 
American  citizens  pledged  to  the  higher  interests  and  in- 
terior meanings  [the  italics  are  mine]  of  this  friendship  as 
they  affect  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  the  honor  and 
good-will  of  our  two  nations."  It  is  not  only  fitting  that  the 
ceremonies  at  the  Auditorium — so  remarkable  in  themselves 
and  for  the  quality  of  the  enthusiasm  they  evoked — should  be 
recorded,  but  it  is  important  that  their  "interior  meanings" 
should  be  revealed.  May  I,  therefore,  address  through  the 
Argonaut  such  of  its  readers  as  did  not  attend  the  ceremonies, 
and  who,  though  not  members  of  the  Friends  of  France,  yet 
have,  for  the  aims  of  the  society  and  the  ideal  of  inter- 
national amity  it  represents,  the  fullest  sympathy? 

I  have  said  the  event  was  significant.  It  was  also  im- 
pressive. The  march  from  the  Ferry  of  twenty-five  hundred 
Berkeley  students  (of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  uniformed 
cadets,  ordered  out  for  the  occasion),  one  thousand  from 
Stanford,  and  detachments  from  the  United  States  army  and 
navy;  the  ringing  words  of  the  speakers  at  the  mass-meeting; 
the  cheers  that  greeted  them ;  the  singing  of  national  an- 
thems by  thousands  of  voices — these  bore  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  public  feeling  had  been  aroused.  In  spite  of  the 
restricted  publicity  given  the  affair  by  the  press,  every  seat 
in  the  Auditorium  was  filled,  and  the  aisles  in  the  balcony 
were  banked  three  deep  by  persons  who  stood  through  the 
whole    of    the    two-hour    programme. 

Now,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  attribute  this  splendid  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  sharply  aroused  by  the  announcement 
of  the  proposed  dedication  of  the  national  flags.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  great  assemblage  was  moved  by 
sentiments  even  stronger  and  more  universal  than  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  the  sentiments  of  ultimate  righteous- 
ness, of  justice,  and  of  moral  obligation.  The  voice  of  that 
assemblage  was  not  merely  the  voice  of  America;  it  was  the 
.voice  of  civilization,  mightily  raised  in  defiance  of  the 
malevolent  and  maleficent  power  that  threatens  it.  Whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  audience  felt  that  behind  the 
ceremonies  lay  a  great  idea — the  idea  of  Liberty!  The  flags, 
the  strains  of  "America,"  of  "The  Marseillaise,"  and  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  were  but  symbols  of  that  idea.  And 
the  sixty-three  young  men  on  the  platform — young  Americans 
about  to  leave  their  homes  and  their  country  on  a  mission  of 
mercy,  to  serve  Humanity  by  succoring  those  who  shed  their 
blood  for  Humanity — they,  too,  were  symbols  of  Liberty,  and 
they  were  about  to  take  up  their  service — in  France  !  In 
that  fact.  I  think,  reside  the  "interior  meanings"  of  the  oc- 
casion. Service  for  Humanity — in  France  !  France,  wherein 
the  world  has  seen  the  ideal  of  democracy  nourished  and 
made  strong;  France,  wherein  the  world  has  seen  civilization 
attain  to  perfect  flowering;  France,  upholding  before  the 
world  honor  and  justice  and  giving  to  the  world  beauty ; 
France,  with  her  courage  and  endurance,  too  sublime  to  be 
affronted  by  praise  ;  France,  with  her  vision,  her  adaptability, 
her  efficiency,  vitalized  by  the  strength,  the  dignity,  and  the 
graces  of  her  splendid  intellectual  heritage !  When,  there- 
fore, in  that  hour  of  "sober  exaltation" — to  borrow  an  ap- 
propriate phrase  from  Mayor  Rolph's  proclamation — we  were 
stirred  by  a  sense  of  the  high  purposes  that  have  been 
voiced  in  unison  by  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world,  we 
were  thrilled  not  only  with  pride  in  America — who,  breaking 
at  last  her  long  and  patient  silence,  has  so  nobly  spoken — 
but  with  pride  in  beholding  our  nation  standing  by  the  side 
of  France,  valiant,  resolute,  invincible  in  her  glorious  wrath  ! 
And  so,  when  M.  Neltner,  the  French  consul-general,  was 
introduced,  the  great  audience  rose  with  one  accord  and 
shouted  its  acclaim  of  the  representative  of  France.  No 
demonstration  I  have  ever  witnessed  had  in  it  the  spontaneity 
and  the  fervor  of  this  tribute,  which,  while  it  honored  the 
consul-general,  was  yet  uttered  from  the  hearts  of  the  people 
as  an  homage  to  France  itself,  an  homage  cried  across  land 
and  sea  to  the  anguished  but  proud  mother  of  the  bravest 
men  and  women  on  earth. 

If  this  tribute  to  France  expressed  our  recognition  of  a 
great  principle — still  another  great  principle  was  recognized 
and  expressed  in  the  ovation  that  was  given  to  Mrs.  Her- 
bert C.  Hoover,  representing  as  she  did  that  mighty  work  of 
mercy  which,  as  organizer  and  director  of  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium,  her  husband  has  administered  in  a  manner 
that  has  earned  for  him  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all 
the  world. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to  furnish  a 
report  of  the  exercises  at  the  Auditorium.  I  shall  not  there- 
fore quote  from  the  addresses — exalted  and  exalting  though 
they  were — of  Mayor  Rolph,  Mr.  Arlett  (representing  the 
governor  of  California),  Dr.  Wilbur,  General  Woodruff,  and 
others.  Two  utterances,  however,  by  reason  of  their  perti- 
nence, their  incisiveness,  their  sincerity,  and  their  brevity, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  reproduce.  The  first  of  these — the 
words  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn,  president  of  the  Friends  of 
France — were   as   follows  : 

The  greater  battle  has  been  fought.  The  victory  is  won.  The 
soul  of  America  is  triumphant. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  through  the  immortal  words  o£  our  Presi- 
dent, the  nation  spoke,  and  the  heart  of  every  true  American  found 
peace. 

You  carry  to  France  the  flag  of  our  country — for  our  country — for 
Humanity! 

Our  flag,  the  flags  of  heroic  France,  of  martyred  Belgium,  of 
dauntless  Britain  can  not  be  furled  until  liberty,  honor,  and  justice 
are  made  the  law  of  mankind,  for  to  that  cause  is  dedicated  "every- 
thing that  we  are,  everything  that  we  have."  We  have  outsoared 
the  thought  of  self.      Victory  is  God's! 

Striking  still  a  different  note,  which  had  its  own  peculiar 
response,  Mr.  Bruce  Porter  (who  was  the  founder  of  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  France  and  has  given  unreservedly 
of  his  wisdom   and  his   zeal  to   its  activities)    said: 

We  who,  through  this  terrible  night,  have  kept  our  eyes  fixed 
upon  noble  France,  as  the  very  day  star  of  the  world's  hepes,  ha,ve 
lived  to  see  the  dawn  breaking  in  the  east  and  Russia  free  and 
glorified.  Now,  only  as  we,  the  children  of  America,  each  in  his 
deepest  heart,  realize  the  glory  of  our  mother  in  her  great  unselfish 


dedication,  will  she  be  the  noblest,  the  roust  unselfish,  the  most 
glorious  of  all — America — the  splendid  daylight  flooding  the  New 
World    of    "Humanity    and    the    Humanities"! 

I  know  that  this  allusion  to  Russia — the  only  direct  allusion 
of  the  afternoon — made  one  heart  bound.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt    but    that    there    were    many    others? 

When  the  brassards  had  been  given  to  the  volunteers,  Pere 
Thierry,  of  the  French  Church,  delivered  the  Benediction. 
Then  came  the  flags.  To  the  music  of  fife  and  drum,  the 
banners  of  the  Allies  were  carried  up  the  aisles  by  Boy 
Scouts  ;  the  martyr  nations  and  the  champion  nations  side  by 
side — Belgium  and  Serbia  beside  France  and  England,  Italy. 
Japan,  Portugal — and  with  the  flags  a  staff  enwreathed  with 
flowers,  amo'ng  which  were  seen  red  tulips,  the  living  em- 
blems of  New   Russia. 

Here  the  silence  of  the  people  served  but  to  show  how 
deeply  they  were  moved.  Professor  Gayley  presented  the 
American  flags  to  the  volunteers  in  words  that  spoke  elo- 
quently for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Humanity  and  for  the 
bond  of  friendship  that  held  him  to  the  students,  upon  whom, 
in  thus  bidding  them  farewell,  he  imposed  a  sacred  trust. 
The  flags  were  blessed  by  Rev.  Walter  Cambridge  and  ac- 
cepted for  the  volunteers,  with  military  honors,  by  General 
W.  L.  Sibert.  The  ceremonies  ended  with  the  singing  of 
"The    Star-Spangled    Banner."      San    Francisco    had   spoken. 

Porter  Garnett, 
Secretary  of  the  Friends  of  France. 


A  Suggestion. 

San  Francisco,  April  23,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Will  the  Argonaut  please  obtain  for 
publication  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Christian  Science 
Church  as  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
and  the  upholding  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
other  churches  have  placed  themselves  on  record.  If  the 
Christian  Science  Church  has  done  so  I  think  it  has  not  been 
published.  An  Orthodox  Churchman. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  end  of  the  battle  of  Arras  is  not  yet  in  sight  and  it  is 
quite  on  the  cards  that  when  it  comes  it  will  bring  with  it 
the  end  of  the  war  itself.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  stop  until  the  Germans  have  been  driven  back  to  the 
Belgian  frontier,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  sanguine  to  be- 
lieve that  when  this  has  been  done  the  war  will  have  reached 
its  concluding  phase.  We  do  not  know  what  fortifications 
have  been  prepared  along  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  but  there  is 
hardly  any  longer  a  pretense  of  fortification  on  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  except  those  rough  and  ready  military  works  that 
an  army  on  the  defensive  can  throw  up  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  Indeed  we  have  been  definitely  told  that  the 
Germans  along  a  large  part  of  the  line  are  no  longer  fighting 
from  trenches,  but  from  shell  craters.  Trenches  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  useless  against  the  concentrated  and  continu- 
ous fire  of  modern  artillery,  whereas  shell  craters  are  not 
easily  found  by  the  searching  cannon,  while  they  afford  a 
quite  adequate  protection  for  men  and  machine  guns.  The 
battle  is  therefore  now  an  open  one.  The  deadlock  has  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past.  Vast  bodies  of  men  are  in  hand- 
to-hand  conflict,  and  the  issue  at  any  given  point  depends  on 
pressure  and  on  the  fighting  force  of  the  individual. 


We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  sadly  confused  by  the  various 
"lines"  that  now  figure  in  the  daily  bulletins  and  to  which 
the  Germans  give  the  names  of  Wagnerian  heroes.  They  are 
successively  supposed  to  be  impregnable  until  they  are  taken, 
and  then  we  hear  of  still  another  to  the  eastward  which 
has  actually  been  the  goal  of  the  German  armies  from  the 
beginning  and  the  true  and  only  destination  of  the  great 
"retreat  to  victory."  The  original  Hindenburg  line  included 
Vimy,  nearly  due  north  of  Arras,  and  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Siegfried  line.  The  Canadians  took  Vimy,  and  the  Brit- 
ish line  then  advanced  in  a  semicircle  south  of  Vimy  and  ex- 
tending to  Croiselles.  The  Germans  fell  back  to  the  Drocourt- 
Queant  line,  which  they  call  the  Wotan  line,  and  it  is  in 
front  of  this  line  that  the  present  heavy  fighting  is  taking 
place.  The  Wotan  line  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 
it  is  nearly  straight.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  Wotan 
line  at  Drocourt  is  about  six  miles  west  of  Douai,  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  line  at  Queant  is  about  ten  miles 
west  of  Cambrai.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  look  upon 
these  or  upon  any  other  lines  as  having  any  very  substantial 
existence  apart  from  the  men  who  occupy  them.  It  is  the 
men  who  constitute  the  lines,  and  not  the  fortifications.  There 
are  no  fortifications  on  these  lines  except  such  hastily  con- 
structed works  as  an  army  throws  up  in  readiness  for  its 
speedy  retreat.  The  present  fierce  fighting  in  front  of 
the  Wotan  line  from  Drocourt  to  Queant  is  due,  so  we  are 
told,  to  the  absence  of  fortifications  on  the  line  itself;  that 
is  to  say  the  Germans  are  fighting  so  stubbornly  in  the  field 
because  there  is  no  adequate  shelter  behind  them  for  their 
reception.  The  Wotan  line  did  not  exist  either  in  the  form 
of  works  or  of  men  until  the  capture  of  Vimy,  which  the  Ger- 
mans certainly  did  not  expect.  But  the  capture  of  Vimy 
made  a  retirement  necessary,  and  it  was  then  that  the  Wotan 
line  was  sketched  out,  and  preparations  made  to  defend  it 
with  such  fortifications  as  time  would  permit.  We  are  told 
that  Hindenburg  visited  this  part  of  the  field,  and  that  he 
ordered  an  obstinate  resistance  in  the  open  to  the  British 
advance  while  the  Wotan  line  was  being  prepared  as  a  shelter, 
and  that  the  ferocity  of  the  present  fighting  is  due  to  the 
necessity  to  gain  time.  We  shall  do  well  to  put  out  of  our 
minds  all  idea  that  the  present  situation  was  foreseen  by  the 
German  commanders,  and  that  we  are  witnessing  the  un- 
folding of  some  ancient  plan.  It  was  not  foreseen, 
and  there  was  no  plan,  so  far  as  the  advance  from  Arras 
was  concerned.  The  Germans  were  taken  wholly  by  sur- 
prise when  Vimy  was  stormed,  and  they  are  now  making 
frantic  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  which  not  onl; 
armies  immediately  concerned,  but  also  that  part 
line  that  stretches  away  to  the  North  Sea  and 
the   vitally   important  naval   base   at   Zeebrugge. 
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in   other   words,   has   been   completely   outwitted  and   his   men 
have  been  outfought* 

So  far  as  the  fighting  has  gone  the  Germans  have  had  the 
worst  of  it  all  along  the  line.  Computations  of  their  total 
loss  in  men  have  but  little  value,  since  the  facts  are  not 
known  to  us.  and  can  not  yet  be  known.  But  we  do  know 
that  they  have  lost  40,000  prisoners,  and  at  least  360  guns. 
Even  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  willingness  with  which 
certain  regiments  are  now  surrendering— and  the  number  of 
unwounded  among  the  prisoners  tells  its  own  tale— their  total 
loss  can  be  hardly  less  than  400,000  men.  The  results  must 
be  extraordinarily  disheartening  to  them,  since  there  is  no 
reasonable  hope  that  those  results  can  be  reversed.  They 
seem  to  have  brought  up  their  reserves  with  an  incredible 
prodigality,  and  sometimes  in  such  dense  masses  as  to  cross 
the  line  of  barrage  fire.  But  at  no  single  point  have  they* 
met  with  a  real  success.  The  speed  of  the  Allied  advance 
has  varied,  and  sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  be  almost  at  a 
standstill,  but  there  has  been  hardly  a  day  without  its  gain  of 
ground,  and  nowhere  has  there  been  a  withdrawal.  There  is 
no  factor  anywhere  in  sight  to  justify  an  expectation  that  the 
tide  can  be  turned.  It  can  not  now  be  turned.  From  Arras 
to  Craonne  the  Germans  have  the  constant  alternative  either 
of  falling  back  or  of  allowing  their  line  to  be  pierced,  and 
of  course  the  latter  is  by  far  the  worst  of  the  two.  When- 
ever the  actual  attack  is  suspended  the  artillery  bombardment 
at  once  takes  its  place  as  the  preliminary  to  a  new  assault,  with 
no  better  prospect  than  a  further  reluctant  retreat.  However 
voluntary  may  have  been  the  withdrawal  of  the  Germans 
from  their  original  lines,  there  is  nothing  voluntary  about 
their  present  movement  eastward.  They  are  contesting  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  and  their  counter  attacks  are  incessant 
and  sustained  and  futile.  A  counter  attack  on  a  lost  position 
usually  fails  because  it  must  be  delivered  quickly  before  the 
enemy  has  had  time  to  consolidate  his  gains  and  therefore 
without    a    preliminary    bombardment. 


There  is  no  reason  to  resort  to  any  subtle  theories  to 
explain  the  intensity  of  the  fighting  at  both  ends  of  the 
Hindenburg  line,  that  is  to  say  at  Lens  and  at  Craonne. 
They  are  the  two  most  vulnerable  points.  If  the  new  line 
can  be  pried  loose  at  these  two  places  it  will  be  the  end  of 
the  German  armies  in  France  and  they  must  fall  back  quickly, 
for  the  lines  that  still  occupy  their  old  positions  will  then 
be  outflanked.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  pressing 
an  army  back  and  actually  penetrating  its  lines.  An  army  may 
be  pressed  back  a  long  way  and  still  maintain  its  integrity, 
but  if  its  lines  are  actually  pierced  it  is  in  danger  of  en- 
velopment, and  especially  if  its  lines  of  communication  are 
cut.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  lines  of  communication 
are  the  chief  concern  of  every  commander.  They  serve  the 
same  purpose  to  an  army  that  the  air  tubes  serve  to  a  diver. 
Every  necessity  of  life  reaches  an  army  over  its  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  they  are  therefore  guarded  with  extraordinary 
care.  Now  these  lines  are  at  once  endangered  if  a  gap  can 
be  broken  in  the  defending  forces.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
close  it  again  against  the  rush  of  men  that  instantly  pour 
through  it  and  widen  it.  The  position  of  the  defenders  is  then 
almost  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The  enemy  is  then  at  their  rear, 
and  they  are  in  peril  of  envelopment.  The  line  that  avoids 
being  pierced  is  the  line  that  is  judiciously  elastic,  that  falls 
back  at  the  right  moment,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Germans  are  falling  back  before  the  British  attacks.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  can  resist  no  longer,  but  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  take  too  great  a  risk  of  being  pierced. 
The  retreat  of  the  Russian  armies  before  Warsaw  was  one  uf 
the  great  military  feats  of  the  war,  and  one  that  robbed  the 
pursuing  Germans  of  the  larger  part  of  their  laurels.  The 
Russians  were  technically  worsted,  but  because  they  evaded 
every  attempt  to  envelop  them,  because  they  kept  their  lines, 
intact,  and  saved  both  their  men  and  their  guns,  the  German 
profit  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  British  commander 
would  probably  prefer  that  the  Germans  should  hold  their 
ground  to  the  "last  gasp,"  because  this  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pierce  their  lines  and  get  to  their  rear.  It  is  the 
elastic  lines  that  are  the  most  difficult  to  handle.  In  this  in- 
stance the  situation  is  unlike  the  one  that  existed  in  Russia 
because  the  lines  that  are  actually  engaged  are  continuous 
with  other  lines  to  the  north  and  the  east  that  still  occupy 
their  old  positions,  but  that  would  be  vitally  affected  by  the 
fortunes  of  the  fighting  lines.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  fighting 
front  is  continuous  with  a  non-fighting  front  to  the  north  and 
the  east  that  so  complicates  the  present  German  problem. 
If  their  lines  are  too  stiff  they  will  be  pierced.  If  they  are 
too  elastic  and  fall  back  too  far  the  non-fighting  fronts  will 
be  exposed  from  the  rear  and  also  compelled  to  withdraw. 
And  a  withdrawal  of  the  whole  line  from  the  North  Sea  to 
Metz  would  be  a  message  of  defeat  printed  in  such  large  type 
as  to  be  unmistakably  legible  to  the  whole  world. 


When  we  understand  the  difference  between  piercing  a 
line  and  compelling  it  to  fall  back  under  pressure  we  see  a 
ray  of  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  German  bulletins.  They 
almost  invariably  announce  that  efforts  to  pierce  or  penetrate 
their  lines  have  failed.  To  that  extent  the  bulletins  are  true, 
but  they  do  not  announce  that  they  saved  themselves  from 
penetration  by  becoming  elastic  and  falling  back.  They  allow 
the  German  public  to  suppose  that  a  victory  has  been  won, 
and  ro  doubt  the  German  public  does  suppose  this,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  minority  who  possess  competent  maps, 
and  vho  can  therefore  see  by  the  appearance  of  new  names 
in      ,ie    bulletins    that    there    has    been    a    retiring    movement 

ast  -ard.  But  many  of  these  bulletins  are  becoming  pitiably 
ish    in   their   efforts  to  show   that  a  defeat   is  actually   a 

I  :tory,  and  these  efforts  are  eloquent  of  the  state  of  "nerves" 


that  they  are  anxious  to  allay.  Even  Major  Moraht  plays 
somewhat  sadly  on  the  "retreat  to  victory"  string.  He  tells 
his  readers  that  losses  of  ground  and  of  guns  are  not  impor- 
tant if  the  enemy  is  thereby  lured  into  dangerous  positions 
and  depleted  by  heavy  losses.  We  need  not  waste  time  in 
considering  a  dictum  of  this  kind,  since  Major  Moraht  does 
not  believe  it  himself,  but  we  may  form  our  own  inferences 
as  to  a  situation  in  Germany  that  demands  palliatives  of  this 
sort.  It  is  easy  to  attribute  to  one's  enemy  a  fictitious  aim 
and  then  to  claim  a  victory  on  the  ground  of  having  frustrated 
it.  That  is  what  the  Germans  are  doing  in  nearly  every  one 
of  their  bulletins.  Naturally  the  Allies  would  like  to  pierce 
the  German  line,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  watching 
for  every  opportunity  to  do  so,  but  the  likelihood  is  at  present 
so  remote  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  one  of  their 
aims.  They  will  be  quite  satisfied  if  they  can  continue  to 
push  back  the  German  lines  to  the  points  where  its  northern 
and  eastern  ends  will  be  exposed.  Major  Moraht  judiciously 
keeps  silence  upon  this  point  while  maintaining  that  "the 
possession  of  single  portions  of  terrain,  such  as  trenches,  vil- 
lages, and  borders  of  woods,  no  longer  plays  a  decisive  role 
in  deeply  echeloned  and  fortified  zones.  The  aim  of  the  Ger- 
man defense  is,  even  at  the  cost  of  abandoning  the  dead,  to- 
gether with  war  materials  and  portions  of  positions,  to  main- 
tain our  own  strength  while  destroying  that  of  the  enemy 
and  preventing  him  from  attaining  his  strategical  aim,  which 
is  to  break  through.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  fighting  line  mobile."  We  have  here  an  admission  chat 
the  dead  have  been  abandoned  and  that  munitions  and  posi- 
tions have  been  lost,  an  admission,  it  may  be  said,  that  has 
been    excluded    from    the    official    bulletins. 


How  far  has  the  present  Allied  offensive  been  animated  by 
the  necessities  of  Russia?  Perhaps  there  is  no  need  to  go  far 
afield  to  explain  a  situation  that  explains  itself,  but  we  may 
readily  suppose  that  a  respite  for  the  Russian  government 
is  among  the  recognized  benefits  that  follow  the  activity  of 
the  Allies  in  the  west.  The  Russian  authorities  have  their 
hands  full  with  the  organization  of  the  new  regime,  and 
every  day  of  tranquillity  facilitates  their  task.  The  Russian 
armies  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  German  influences  at 
Petrograd,  and  time  is  needed  to  undo  their  work,  to  restore 
confidence,  and  to  bring  the  armies  back  to  their  full  fighting 
strength.  Continuous  reports  of  western  successes  can  hardly 
fail  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Russian  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  its  dealings  with  the  idealists  and  the  pacifists, 
and  in  its  efforts  to  counteract  the  activities  of  the  German 
agents,  who  are  quick  to  play  upon  any  sentiment  that  they 
can  turn  to  their  advantage.  If  Germany  had  been  free  to 
bring  an  attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Riga  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Petrograd  it  might  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  pacifists,  but  this  is  hardly  a  possi- 
bility in  view  of  German  efforts  in  the  west  that  demand  every 
man  and  every  gun  that  is  available.  And  while  that  con- 
dition continues  we  are  not  likely  to  hear  of  any  German 
offensive  in  the  east.  

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rumors  of  a  German  attack 
upon  Calais.  It  is  easy  to  identify  the  source  of  these  rumors, 
and  the  source  is  the  German  government,  that  is  anxious  to 
produce  the  impression  at  home  that  Germany  is  so  little  em- 
barrassed by  the  battle  before  Arras  that  she  is  actually  con- 
templating a  new  military  move  of  vast  dimensions.  The 
German  armies  are  not  able  even  with  the  most  prodigal  ex- 
penditure of  men  to  stop  the  Allied  advance  toward  Douai  in 
the  north  or  on  the  Aisne  in  the  south,  but  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  none  the  less  contemplating  an  assault 
upon  Calais  that  would  put  all  their  present  activities  into  the 
shade.  Their  previous  experiences  in  this  direction  were 
hardly  of  a  kfnd  to   encourage  a  repetition. 


A  LETTER  FROM   NOYON. 


Mme.   Carrel   Describes  a  Scene  of  Desolation. 


The  latest  submarine  returns  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  destroyed  ships,  but  they  do  not  point  to  a 
situation  that  can  be  called  critical.  The  best  remedy  for 
the  alarmist  state  of  mind  is  a  study  of  the  official  returns 
of  imports  and  exports,  of  the  number  of  ships  that  success- 
fully passed  the  submarine  zone,  and  the  number  of  ships  that 
were  attacked  and  then  escaped.  These  have  been  so  gen- 
erally published  that  they  need  not  be  repeated  here,  but  they 
show  the  folly  of  describing  the  situation  as  a  desperate  one. 
Great  Britain  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  entered  upon 
the  strenuous  path  of  food  restriction.  She  is  far  better 
supplied  with  food  than  Germany  was  a  year  ago.  The  card 
system  has  only  been  hinted  at.  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
doubtless  shares  Lloyd-George's  opinion  that  it  is  necessary 
to  paint  the  situation  in  dark  colors  in  order  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  public  cooperation.  Admiral  Jellicoe,  who  presumably 
knows  the  situation  as  well  as  it  can  be  known,  has  no  picture 
of  desperation  to  draw.  He  says  positively  that  a  continued 
war  upon  the  submarine  with  every  available  weapon,  and  a 
rigid  economy  of  foodstuffs  and  stimulation  of  production, 
will  see  the  country  safely  through,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  him.  A  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  ships 
destroyed  may  be  due  to  many-  causes  other  than  a  failure  of 
the  defense.  Some  special  reason,  for  example,  may  have 
compelled  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  protecting  naval 
forces  for  service  elsewhere.  To  say  that  the  situation  is 
serious  is  obviously  true.  All  war  situations  are  serious. 
But  to  speak  of  an  imminent  collapse  of  Great  Britain  under 
the  pressure  of  starvation  shows  an  ignorance  of  the  facts 
that   ought   not   to   exist.  Sidney   Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  May  2,  1917. 


-  Aerial  propellers  driven  by  portable  motors  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  for  bicycles,  canoes,  and  ice 
yachts. 


(This  letter  was  sent  by  Mrs.  B.  G.  Lathrop,  president  of 
the  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded  in  Paris,  to  the  local 
branch  of  the  fund,   104   Montgomery  Street,   San  Francisco.} 

Paris,  March  21,  1917. 

As  I  was  writing  here  Mme.  Carrel  came  in,  her  face 
showing  all  she  had  been  through  for  the  last  ten  days 
or  so. 

She  related  the  following  story : 

The  Zeppelin  came  down  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  hospital  last  Saturday  morning  at  Compiegne. 

Cannonading  had  been  more  frequent  than  usual,  and 
after  some  heavy  guns  had  gone  off  at  about  5  she  con- 
cluded that  it  was  better  to  dress.  As  soon  as  she 
could  she  looked  out  of  her  window  and  the  monster 
was  just  over  the  hospital.  All  she  could  say  was: 
"Ca  y  est." 

She  saw  the  first  gun  strike  and  the  parachute  fall 
and  the  Zeppelin  go  forward  a  little.  Then  another 
hit  it  and  it  went  on  a  bit  and  over;  then  she  saw 
four  men  throw  themselves  out,  and  the  flames  caught 
all  over  and  the  thing  went  on  another  hundred  yards 
and  fell  astride  of  the  garden  wall  not  far  off.  The 
cry  that  went  up  from  the  town  was :  "Vive  la 
France!" 

The  Carrel  hospital  had  been  evacuated  of  its 
wounded  in  anticipation  of  coming  events  and  from 
four  wounded  aviators  she  had  been  kept  au  courani 
of  the  movements  of  the  German  troops,  as  they  in- 
sisted that  the  retreat  was  going  on  faster  than  it  was 
surmised  elsewhere. 

On  Sunday  the  news  of  the  German  retreat  from 
Noyon  reached  her  and  she  went  on  to  Ribecourt,  but 
the  bridges  were  blown  up,  as  that  had  been  the  Ger- 
man line  a  few  days  before.  Instead  of  waiting,  she 
returned,  the  cavalry  having  crossed  a  gue.  In  the 
morning — Monday,  the  19th — she  asked  her  medecin- 
chef  for  an  ambulance,  but  he,  suspecting  her  motives, 
refused,  as  he  said  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  her 
to  get  killed.  She  went  to  the  chauffeur  and  ordered 
the  ambulance  out  in  the  road  and  filled  it  up  with  all 
that  she  had  and  urged  the  man  to  proceed.  He  said 
he  could  not  go  without  the  papers,  and  she  answered, 
"Les  papiers  sont  pour  les  imbeciles;  allez  toujours." 
The  bridge  at  Ribecourt  was  reached  through  all  the 
lines  of  artillery  and  she  watched  for  twenty  minutes 
the  last  nails  being  driven  in  the  temporary  structure 
and  her  car  was  the  first  one  to  cross.  She  joined  the 
artillery  convoys  and  passed  with  them.  A  second 
bridge  had  to  be  waited  for,  and  then  she  was  in  Noyon 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  Ger- 
mans had  moved  out.  They  had  begun  to  evacuate  the 
town  the  night  of  the  17th  and  by  Sunday  a  few  out- 
posts of  the  French  ventured  in. 

There  is  a  canal  in  Noyon  and  that  canal  had  been 
damned  by  the  Boches  till  it  overflowed  and  the  outlet 
stopped,  so  that  when  certain  parts  were  blown  up  the 
whole  town  was  inundated,  which  was  the  only  reason 
that  it  is  not  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  water  reached  the 
mines  that  were  placed  everywhere  before  they  were 
blown  up. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  destroyed  or  partly  so,  and 
every  stick  of  furniture  has  been  taken  out  and  that 
which  could  not  be  moved  has  been  destroyed  or  made 
useless. 

A  city  of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
they  found  over  12,000  there,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  villages  had  crowded  in.  Those  who 
were  in  the  cellars  came  out  gradually  and  a  tale  of 
horror  was  unfolded  that  bars  none  that  we  have  heard 
since  the  beginning. 

Every  girl  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty 
was  carried  away  by  the  Boches  nine  days  before  the 
retreat  began.  One  case  after  the  other  was  more 
pitiable  than  the  last.  One  woman  was  asked  if  the 
two  children  clinging  to  her  skirts  were  her  grandchil- 
dren, and  she  answered;  "La  maman  a  ete  emmenee 
par  les  Boches  et  leur  pere  est  sur  notre  front  et,  etant 
mes  voisins,  je  voudrais  pouvoir  lui  montrer  ses  en- 
fants  a  son  retour.  mais  je  ne  sais  pas  6u  il  est." 

These  who  were  crowded  in  cellars  have  hideous  tales 
to  tell.  In  the  first  place  none  of  the  French  civil 
population  have  had  any  meat  of  any  kind  for  seven- 
teen months.  All  they  have  lived  on  has  been  bread, 
black  bread,  and  rice.  In  the  cellars  many  have  died, 
and  the  mortality  among  the  children  has  been  terrific. 
Those  who  died  were  kept  for  five  days  among  the 
living  before  they  were  allowed  to  be  buried. 

In  the  orphan  asylum,  in  a  small  room,  the  beds  were 
crowded  together  touching,  and  on  those  beds  the  chil- 
dren slept  without  mattresses,  nor  pillows,  nor  cover- 
ings— since  the  month  of  December  last — in  their 
clothes,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  or  wash 
— and  the  condition  they  are  in  now  can.  scarcely  be 
imagined,  such  was  the  vermin. 

The  French  wounded  still  in  hospital  have  not  been 
cared  for  and  have  been  slowly  evacuated  into  the  Car- 
rel hospital  at  Compiegne  and  the  twenty-three  kilo- 
meters took  them  nearly  twelve  hours,  as  the  roads  are 
all  plowed  up  from  the  old  front  to  Noyon.  The  men 
brought  in  at  midnight  had  not  received  any  sort  of 
care  and  were  reduced  to  the  last  gasp  almost,  only  skin 
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and  bones,  and  their  open,  infected  wounds  were  filled 
with  vermin.  Their  condition  was  such  that  Mme. 
Carrel's  infirmieres  could  not  stand  the  stench  and  she 
had  to  do  the  cleaning  herself.  She  had  on  rubber 
surgeon's  gloves,  and  even  then  the  vermin  crawled  up 
her  bare  arms,  and  she  added  that  even  she  could 
scarcely  stand  it. 

There  is  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  town.  There  is 
not  a  stitch  of  clothing  nor  a  household  utensil  of  any 
kind  left,  and  the  army  is  feeding  the  population  as  best 
it  can.  And  their  joy  at  seeing  the  men  in  blue  was 
too  pathetic  to  speak  of.  On  Monday  noon  at  Noyon 
there  was  in  every  window  a  small  tricolor  flag  that 
somehow  each  inhabitant  of  the  town  had  managed  to 
secrete  for  the  day  of  deliverance,  or  had  put  together 
from  scraps  of  red.  white,  and  blue. 

Most  of  them  had  no  idea  that  they  would  not  see 
their  soldiers  in  the  famed  red  trousers,  and  when  at 
last  they  did  come  in  they  did  not  recognize  them  at 
first. 

This  was  all  told  quietly  and  calmly,  but  with  a  tragic 
voice  and  gesture  that  we  will  never  forget.  Mme. 
Carrel's  courage  and  resource  of  mind  and  brain  are 
well  known,  but  even  when  she  won  her  Croix  de 
Guerre  she  did  not  do  anything  finer  nor  more  beau- 
tiful than  when  she  braved  the  line  and  brought  succor 
and  words  of  love  to  those  poor  martyrs.  She  was 
the  first  woman  in  the  town  from  France. 


March  22d. 

This  afternoon  the  bales  and  boxes  gathered  together 
for  Noyon  were  being  piled  high  at  our  doors  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  the  military  camions  requisitioned  for 
the  purpose  were  loaded.  Twenty  soldiers  moved  in 
and  out  till  the  clothing,  blankets,  pillows,  condensed 
milk,  dried  peas,  lentils,  soap,  farina,  quaker  oats,  1600 
pounds  of  rice,  coffee,  tea,  jam,  macaroni,  etc.,  were 
neatly  packed  away,  and  the  trucks  went  off  with  a 
salute  from  the  men. 

Mme.  Carrel  is  our  distributor  at  Noyon  and  will 
personally  give   out  everything  in   the  right  direction. 


March  29th. 

The  leader  of  the  convoy  that  took  our  supplies  and 
those  of  other  relief  organizations  has  reported  that 
they  reached  Noyon  and  Guiscard  and  were  distributed. 
Mme.  Carrel  also  came  in  at  noon  yesterday  and  re- 
ported that  M.  Noel,  the  maire  at  Noyon,  had  received 
them  and  with  the  aid  of  the  local  French  agents  of 
the  Hispano-American  Relief  Committee  they  had  been 
given  to  the  most  deserving  and  destitute.  At  Guis- 
card the  same  arrangements  were  made. 

Since  then  the  refugees  are  coming  back  in  hordes, 
as  owing  to  unsanitary  conditions  and  the  destruction 
of  the  towns  and  villages  and  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  army  it  will  be  impossible  to  feed  or  care  for  them. 

Mrs.  Lathrop  has  also  just  returned  from  the  Aisne 
and  reports  having  seen  refugees  in  a  state  of  absolute 
destitution. 

Thousands  are  at  Compiegne,  Chantilly,  and  else- 
where. They  are  also  crowding  into  the  railway  station 
in  Paris  and  from  there  are  being  distributed  through 
the  country. 

mi»i     —      ■  — 

China  is  the  only  Oriental  country  where  women  are 
allowed  to  legislate.  One  of  the  provincial  parliaments 
formed  after  the  republic  was  established — that  of  Can- 
ton— allotted  ten  seats  to  women,  who  are  elected  by 
the  votes  of  their  own  sex.  Two  of  the  successful  can- 
didates are  schoolmistresses,  and  most  of  the  others  are 
the  wives  of  wealthy  merchants.  Since  taking  their 
seats  the  lady  legislators  have  devoted  themselves  most 
diligently  to  their  duties.  They  frequently  take  part  in 
the  debates,  and  display  considerable  aptitude  for  par- 
liamentary business.  It  is  believed  that  the  example 
set  by  Canton  will  in  course  of  time  be  followed  by 
some  of  the  other  provincial  assemblies  in  China,  which 
at  present  consist  exclusively  of  men. 


Gaza,  south  of  which  the  British  forces,  in  the  course 
of  their  advance  on  Jerusalem,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
upon  the  Turks,  is  among  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
world.  It  was  one  of  the  five  princely  Philistine  cities, 
and  mention  of  it  occurs  frequently  in  Bible  history. 
Figuring  prominently  in  the  wars  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Philistines,  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
story  of  Samson.  Indeed  to  this  day  there  is  pointed 
out  a  strange,  isolated  hill  to  the  south  of  the  city 
called  El  Muntar,  "the  watch  tower,"  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  hill  to  which  Samson  carried  the  doors  of 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts,  "and  went  away 
with  them  bar  and  all,"  on  the  night  when  the  Philis- 
tines of  Gaza  lay  in  wait  to  slay  him. 

mtm 

The  most  powerful  locomotive  that  ever  hauled  a 
train  was  put  into  service  on  the  Virginian  Railroad 
the  other  day.  It  is  of  the  triple  articulative  type  and 
has  a  greater  tractory  power  than  any  of  its  proto- 
types, there  being  practically  no  limit  to  the  weight  it 
can  pull  or  push.  Before  its  capacity  could  be  reached 
the  draw-bars  and  couplers  of  the  most  modern  cars 
would  break  under  the  strain.  Were  it  possible  to  put 
them  together  it  could  pull  300  cars,  loaded  to  capacity, 
and  it  would  be  able  to  push  a  much  heavier  load.  Its 
weight  is  884,000  pounds. 


AMERICA  AT  WAR. 


Comments   of    Foreign    and    American    Newspapers    on    the 
New  Phase  and  Its  Problems. 


America's  entry  into  the  war  is  naturally  made  the 
subject  of  editorial  attention  all  over  the  world.  The 
German  newspapers  are  decidedly  perturbed,  although 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  been  allowed  to 
see  only  garbled  reports  of  the  President's  war  speech. 
Thus  we  find  the  Berlin  Morgen  Post  saying: 

Just  as  the  whole  policy  of  this  professor  was  insincere, 
insidious,  and  malicious  from  the  beginning,  so  also  was  this 
speech  with  which  he  tried  and  succeeded  in  plunging  his 
people  into  war. 

The  personality  of  the  President  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially repugnant  to  German  newspaper  writers.  Thus 
we  find  the  Hannovcrsche  Courier  remarking: 

We  never  have  estimated  Wilson  highly  as  a  moral  pattern. 
His  acts  and  notes  always  breathed  so  much  hypocrisy 
and  love  of  misrepresentation  that  it  was  not  difficult  to 
recognize  his  spiritual  kinship  to  Great  Britain.  The  unre- 
stricted U-boat  warfare  came  very  conveniently  as  a  pretext 
to  declare  war.     .     .     . 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people,  says  liar 
Wilson,  who  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dead  German  sol- 
diers on  his  bomb-proof  conscience,  and  words  his  declaration 
of  war  as  if  he  would  only  take  the  field  against  the  German 
government.     That  is  alike  dishonorable,  impudent,  and  stupid. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  is  not  inclined  to  sneer  nor 
to  belittle,  but  here,  too,  we  find  the  note  of  personal 
resentment  against  the  President : 

In  opposition  to  those  elements  in  Germany  who  intoxicate 
themselves  and  others  with  large  words,  we  take  the  Ameri- 
can war  announcement  in  exceeding  earnest.  It  is  not  a 
trifle  if  America  is  now  added  to  our  long  list  of  enemies. 
The  German  people  are  confident  of  victory,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  American  people,  either  during  the  war  or 
after  the  war,  will  realize  the  falsity  of  President  Wilson's 
policies  and  that  this  unholy  conflict  between  America  and  us 
will  be  followed  by  a  new  and  friendly  cooperation  in  that 
noble  community  of  peoples  concerning  which  President  Wil- 
son formerly  used  such  beautiful  words. 

Austrian  newspapers  are  similarly  critical,  a  single 
extract  being  sufficient  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  press 
of  the  empire.     The  Vienna  Reichspost  says: 

We  must  not  appraise  too  lightly  the  addition  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  industrial  republic  to  the  list  of  our  enemies,  but  it 
the  submarines  maintain  their  so  far  great  success  President 
Wilson  will  have  come  too  late,  as  Salandra  and  Bratiano 
came  too  late.  Criminal  as  has  been  the  whole  assault  upon 
the  Central  Powers  by  the  Entente  it  must  be  said  that  each 
conspirator  who  has  been  added  to  the  list,  not  excluding 
Japan,  had  better  reason  for  his  bloody  enterprise  than  Wil- 
son and  his  republic  can  show. 

Turning  to  the  New  York  press  we  find  an  ample 
treatment  of  the  many  great  issues  aroused  by  the  entry 
of  America  into  the  war.  The  New  York  Times  writes 
on  the  "Seven  Billions  for  Freedom,"  and  remarks : 

We  are  to  spend  this  money  in  no  selfish  national  under- 
taking, in  no  enterprise  of  territorial  or  commercial  con- 
quest, but  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations  and  the  good  of  all 
mankind.  Our  intent  is  "that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
"There  is  not  a  single  selfish  element,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
in  the  cause  we  are  fighting  for,"  said  President  Wilson. 
"We  are  fighting  for  what  we  believe  and  wish  to  be  the 
rights  of  mankind  and  for  the  future  peace  and  security  of 
the  world."  Of  the  step  we  have  taken  Mr.  Asquith,  lately 
the  British  prime  minister,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons 
yesterday :  "I  do  not  use  language  of  flattery  or  exaggeration 
when  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  disinterested  acts  in  his- 
tory." 

We  are  a  land  of  dollars,  of  that  we  have  given  suf- 
ficient evidence.  We  are  something  more.  We  give  the  world 
proof  that  we  are  a  people  of  ideals,  of  principle,  of  con- 
viction. We  are  willing  to  spend  our  money  and  shed  our 
blood  to  redress  a  monstrous  wrong,  to  shield  mankind  from 
a  great  danger,  to  help  other  nations  now  free  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  to  awaken  the  aspiration  of  freedom  in  the 
bosoms  of  men  still  in  thralldom.  We  pledge  all  our  re- 
sources to  win  the  victory  of  democracy  against  autocracy 
the  world  over.  If  this  shall  give  our  good  friends  in  other 
lands  a  new  conception  of  the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can spirit,  so  much  the  better  for  good  understanding. 

Commenting  on  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  to 
be  spent  and  the  aid  that  can  be  given  to  our  allies  in 
Europe,  the  Times  says: 

Meanwhile  it  is  our  immediate  and  imperative  duty  to  ex- 
port foodstuffs  and  war  supplies  in  the  greatest  possible  vol- 
ume to  the  Allies.  The  one  remaining  chance  of  victory 
for  Germany  is  through  the  starvation  of  England.  It  may  be 
only  one  chance  in  a  hundred,  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  but 
we  can  and  must  destroy  it  altogether.  When  so  great  a  peril 
is  in  question,  the  only  rule  of  safety  is  to  give  no  chance 
at  all.  We  can  not  and  ought  not  to  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  by  destroying  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  and 
through  the  deterrent  influence  they  have  had  upon  sailings 
the  German  submarines  have  seriously  interfered  with  Eng- 
land's commerce.  The  sufficiency  of  her  supplies  must  not 
be  put  in  jeopardy,  it  is  our  first  and  instant  duty  to  come  to 
her  relief  by  the  use  of  all  shipping  available  for  the  pur- 
pose and  by  the  rapid  construction  of  the  new  carriers  with 
moderate  tonnage  designed  for  that  service. 

It  is  hardly  less  imperative  that  we  give  aid  to  Russia. 
She  has  passed  through  a  dangerous  crisis  and  is  not  yet 
firmly  upon  her  feet.  Millions  of  tons  of  munitions  sent  her 
by  this  country  and  by  Japan  were  plied  up  in  her  harbors, 
dispatched  to  wrong  destinations,  or  by  other  means  kept 
from  reaching  the  front,  through  the  treasonable  conspiracies 
of  the  officials  of  the  imperial  government.  The  transporta- 
tion system  is  disorganized,  the  distribution  of  food,  fuel,  and 
necessary  supplies  has  been  interfered  with.  She  needs  help. 
For  one  thing,  she  needs  money  and  credit.  They  must  be 
freely  extended  by  the  United  States.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment needs,  moreover,  the  support  which  the  cordial  co- 
operation and  sympathy  of  our  government  will  give,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  strengthened  against  the  assaults  of  the  radi- 
cals and  visionaries  and  against  the  German  propaganda  for 
a  separate  peace,   which  continues  to   be   dangerous. 

The  help  we  may  give  at  once  will  be  clearly  made  known 
to    our   government   by  the    British   and   French    commissions. 


but  we  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  England  and  France  must 
have  food,  that  their  armies  must  have  rifles,  guns,  and  shells, 
that  Russia  must  have  financial  aid,  and  that  she  must  be 
fortified  in  every  way  against  the  German  assaults  from 
without  and  from  within.  She  is  measurably  protected  by 
the  powerful  blows  the  British  and  French  are  directing 
against  the  Germans  in  the  west.  Had  she  not  been  betrayed 
by  her  government,  she  might  now  be  dealing  blows  on  her 
own  account  against  weakened  lines,  with  much  more  than  a 
fighting  chance  of  great  victories,  victories  even  that,  with 
the  Allied  advance  in  the  west,  might  drive  the  Germans 
out  of  the  lands  that  they  have  invaded  and  put  them  in  a 
mood  for  serious  talk  about  peace.  These  are  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  war.  We  must  make  them  at  once  and  continue 
with  increasing  energy  to  give  help  out  of  our  great  re- 
sources until  our  armies  are  ready  to  take  their  places  on  the 
battle  line. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  finds  nothing  critically 
alarming  in  the  Russian  revolutionary  situation : 

Extremely  reassuring  news  has  come  out  of  Petrograd  re- 
garding the  attitude  of  the  radical  elements  in  the  new 
regime  towards  Russia's  future  conduct  of  the  war.  Straight- 
forward statements  by  Kerensky  and  Tchekheidze,  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  the  peasant,  workingmen,  and  army  element, 
confirm  the  earlier  impression  that  the  demands  for  an  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  peace  with  Germany  have  come  from 
an  unrepresentative  and  inconsiderable  minority  among  the 
revolutionists.  Especially  significant  is  Kerensky's  disclaimer 
of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  Workingmen 
and  Soldiers  to  arrogate  the  powers  of  government  to  itself, 
while  asserting  the  right  of  the  council  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  operations  of  the  provisional  cabinet.  Petrograd's  ex- 
planations are  substantiated  by  the  admission  from  German 
sources  of  the  failure  of  the  Scheidemann  efforts  for  estab- 
lishing an  entente  with  the  Russian  Socialists.  A  charac- 
teristic German  touch  is  supplied  in  the  sinking  of  a  Russian 
passenger  ship  with  the  loss  of  several  Socialist  leaders, 
among  them  the  veteran  Karpovitch,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  revolution  of  1905. 

The  New  ifork  Times  takes  a  view  that  is  not  quite 
so  cheerful.     It  says: 

If  the  German  agents  and  the  Socialists  and  agrarian  agi- 
tators can  produce  a  new  revolution  they  will  bring  about 
the  wreck  of  Russia's  hope  of  liberty.  The  first  result  will 
be  anarchy,  in  which  each  party  will  struggle  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  each  in  its  turn  to  be  overthrown, 
and  out  of  chaos  will  come  the  Man  on  Horseback.  He  may 
be  a  Romanoff  or  a  new  Napoleon,  or  simply  a  Huerta  ;  but, 
whatever  he  is,  he  will  not  come  at  once,  not  until  the  land 
has  been  exhausted  by  anarchy  and  civil  war.  It  is  for  this 
that  the  whole  force  of  spies,  traitors,  and  tempters  whom 
Germany  has  poured  into  Russia  are  working  with  feverish 
haste.  They  have  for  their  field  a  country  most  of  whose 
population  is  simple-minded,  and  stirred  by  the  memory  of 
ancient  oppression  which  they  are  likely  to  attribute  not 
alone  to  autocracy,  but  to  government  of  any  kind. 

This  is  the  mighty  disaster  which  the  broad-minded  Liberals 
now  in  control  in  Russia  are  working  with  might  and  main 
to  avert.  The  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  liberty  will  go  out  to 
them,  and  this  country  will  give  them  its  help  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  most  needed.  The  destruction  of  Russia's 
new-found  liberty  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  human  race. 

The  extent  of  American  participation  is  a  matter  for 
some  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  thinks  that  we  should  show  a 
prudent  detachment  from  some  of  the  Allied  aims,  and 
that  we  should  keep  clearly  in  view  our  own  objects: 

It  is  true  that  this  object  is  now  more  clearly  defined  than 
it  was,  and  that  it  is  great  and  weighty.  Our  just  quarrel 
with  the  German  government  arose  over  the  question  of  free 
ocean  highways.  That  the  high  seas  should  be  made  the  place 
to  murder  noncombatants,  neutral  as  well  as  enemy,  was 
intolerable  to  the  American  sense  of  justice  and  of  national 
rights.  But  behind  the  acts  which  drove  us  to  war,  we  now 
see  that  there  are  a  conception  of  government,  and  a  military 
caste,  which  must  be  broken  before  there  can  be  safeguards 
against  such  acts.  It  is  this  system  which  is  the  real  enemy, 
and  the  President  in  his  war  message  aligned  the  United 
States  with  those  who  are  fighting  to  liberate  the  peoples  of 
Europe  from  the  dread  of  military  autocracy.  To  shatter 
this  is  the  endeavor  that  today  unites  us  with  the  Allies. 
But  it  is  not  for  us  to  sink  our  identity  in  theirs.  We  are  to 
give  them  of  what  we  have,  and  give  without  stint,  but  our 
cooperation,  when  most  generous,  must  be  kept  within  our 
own  control.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Allies 
expect  or  will  ask  anything  more.  Their  delegates  are  here 
to  symbolize  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  to  take  counsel  how 
best  to  compass  it,  rather  than  to  invite  us  to  subscribe  to 
the  understandings  and  treaties  which  exist  between  them. 

The  Evening  Post  raises  a  note  of  alarm  against  a 
preparedness  that  shall  do  more  harm  than  good  and 
that  may  liberate  forces  of  evil  that  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  restrain: 

Once  more  the  Council  of  National  Defense  at  Washing- 
ton has  sent  out  a  warning  to  employers  and  workers  against 
any  tampering  with  existing  labor  conditions  at  the  present 
time.  Federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments  are  ad- 
vised to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  prevailing  hours  of 
labor  and  standards  of  safety,  sanitation,  and  inspection.  The 
need  for  such  a  reminder  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
amazing  exhibition  at  Albany,  where  ignorance,  panic,  and 
probably  selfish  interests  have  combined  on  a  series  of  pro- 
posals threatening  the  safeguards  which  years  of  painful 
effort  have  erected  about  women  and  children  in  industry. 
The  proposal  to  release  children  over  twelve  from  the  schools 
for  work  on  the  farms  is  only  the  most  striking  instance 
of  the  muddled  thinking,  the  bluff,  and  the  cupidity  which 
will  be  confronting  us  from  now  on  under  the  guise  of  national 
service  and  duty.  Whatever  the  motives  behind  such  legis- 
lation, it  is  certain  that  mischief  will  come  from  this  attempt 
to  saddle  this  country  with  "preparations"  which  Germany 
and  England,  after  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  of  war, 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  adopt,  or  have  adopted  with 
unappreciable   or  positively  harmful   results. 


For  every  million  inhabitants  Canada  has  each  year 
three  murders ;  Germany,  under  five ;  Great  Britain, 
ten:  France,  fourteen,  and  Belgium,  sixteen.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  every  year  129  murders  per 
million  inhabitants.  In  one  single  year  over  11,000 
men  and  women  and  children  are  murdered.  One  mur- 
derer in  seventy-five  pays  the  death  penalty 
the  rest  an  average  imprisonment  of  seven  ye 
the  score. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


May  5,  1917. 


A  VENEZUELA  INCIDENT. 


The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  before  the  Union  League  Club  of  New 
York,  and  interesting  for  fts  revelation  of  an  international 
crisis.) 

When  I  was  President  it  became  necessary  to  deal 
with  Germany  oyer  the  Venezuela  business.  (Ap- 
plause. 1  The  facts  haye  been  published  and  there  is 
now  no  reason  why  I  should  not  speak  of  them.  It  was 
while  John  Hay  was  Secretary  of  State.  The  story 
came  out  in  connection  with  his  papers  after  his  death. 
England  was  endeayoring  to  placate  Germany.  She 
was  not  successful,  but  she  was  quite  as  successful  as 
we  will  be  if  we  permanently  adopt  the  same  policy. 
England  was  trying  to  placate  Germany  by  tagging 
after  her.  In  Venezuela  Mr.  Castro  was  running  a 
zigzag  career,  and  had  done  a  good  many  things  that 
were  not  nice.  (Laughter.)  Germany  and  England 
started  in  to  discipline  him.  I  was  delighted  that  they 
should,  because  I  loathed  haying  to  do  it  myself,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  for  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
meant  a  fifteen  years'  debate,  and  a  proposal  to  pay 
them  an  indemnity  later  on.     (Laughter.) 

So  I  was  delighted  to  see  England  and  Germany 
undertake  the  job.  but  I  soon  became  convinced  that 
Germany  did  not  intend  just  to  discipline  Castro;  that 
she  intended  to  take  possession  of  some  point  of  terri- 
tory in  Venezuela,  fortify  it.  and  hold  it  so  as  to  con- 
trol the  approach  to  the  Isthmian  Canal.  That  I  did 
not  think  we  could  afford  to  permit. 

After  a  while  I  sounded  out  England  and  found  that 
England  was  uncomfortable  in  the  alliance  and  would 
certainly  not  fight  us — that  she  would  be  neutral,  which 
was  all  I  wanted:  at  that  time  we  could  handle  things 
by  ourselves.  Then,  before  seeing  the  German  ambas- 
sador. I  took  all  our  fleet,  every  battleship  and  even' 
destroyer,  and  put  it  in  the  West  Indies  under  Dewey — 
to  manceuvre — just  friendly  manoeuvres.     (Laughter.) 

Then  I  saw  the  German  ambassador  and  said  that  I 
must  have  a  promise  from  Germany  to  arbitrate  the 
matter.  He  said  he  was  very  sorry,  that  they  could 
not  give  it;  but  that  he  would  assure  me  they  would 
only  take  "temporary  possession"  of  any  port.  I  said 
they  had  only  taken  temporary  possession  of  Kiau- 
chau :  temporary  possession  on  a  ninety-nine-year  lease, 
and  had  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  whole 
Far  East  and  that  we  could  not  have  another  Kiau- 
chau  in  Venezuela.  He  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  his 
government  could  not  arbitrate.  I  said,  "All  right" : 
would  he  tell  his  people  that  in  ten  days  from  that  date 
Admiral  Dewey  would  receive  orders  to  sail  down  and 
see  that  they  did  not  take  possession,  even  temporarily, 
of  a  foot  of  soil.  He  then  said.  "This  means — I  do  not 
like  to  say  what  it  means."  I  said.  "Come  now.  Mr. 
Ambassador,  we  are  alone.  Do  you  think  it  means 
war?  You  look  at  the  map.  You  have  selected  the 
one  place  in  the  globe  that  you  can  not  fight  us" — 
pointing  out  the  position  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Where- 
as now  we  can  go  to  war  with  Germany  with  impunity 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  fleet ;  at  that  time 
the  British  fleet  would  have  been  neutral,  but  our  fleet 
was  then  competent  to  handle  the  situation  by  itself,  un- 
like the  case  now.  The  ambassador  said  he  was  very 
sorry,  but  he  knew  that  his  government  would  not  arbi- 
trate. 

One  week  later  he  came  back  and  chatted  about  vari- 
ous matters.  When  he  rose  I  said,  in  substance,  "Well. 
Mr.  Ambassador,  you  have  not  spoken  about  the 
Venezuela  business.  Has  your  government  paid  no 
heed  to  my  request?"  He  said,  "Oh,  but  of  course,  Mr. 
President,  you  can  not  expect  the  government  to  pay 
heed  to  the  request."  I  said,  "All  right;  then  will  you 
just  tell  them  that  there  is  no  use  wasting  the  remain- 
ing three  days.  Dewey  will  sail  in  forty-eight  hours." 
(Applause.) 

Well,  he  was  most  sad,  although  I  think  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  he  had  in  his  possession  at  that  time  the 
directions  which  enabled  him  to  back  down,  but  he  was 
playing  it  to  the  limit.  At  any  rate,  some  eighteen 
hours  before  the  time  for  Dewey  to  sail  the  ambassador 
turned  up,  smiling  seraphically,  with  the  request  that  I 
arbitrate. 

By  the  way,  Dewey  related  his  part  in  the  affair, 
and  the  only  point  of  difference  between  Dewey's  re- 
membrance and  mine  was  that  I  thought  I  told  him  to 
be  ready  to  sail  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  he  said  it  was 
a  minute's  notice.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now.  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  emphasize,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Germany  is  at  war  with  us,  and  in  the  next 
place,  that  we  owe  a  shameful  safety  to  the  British  fleet, 
instead  of  to  our  own  courage,  daring,  and  endurance. 
Any  American  ship  that  gets  through  to  England  now 
gets  through  only  because  the  British  cruisers,  not  our 
cruisers,  keep  down  the  submarines.  Any  ship  that  is 
torpedoed  is  torpedoed  because  some  submarine  es- 
capes, not  our  cruisers,  but  the  British  cruisers.  This 
port  is  not  blockaded,  only  because  the  British  fleet 
keeps  the  enemy  at  home.  It  is  un-American;  it  is  un- 
patr  otic ;  it  is  a  shameful  thing  for  us  to  be  content 
to  iwe  our  safety  to  the  fleet  of  another  power,  when 
we  are  all  the  time  insisting  that  we  are  "neutral" 
be  .veen  the'  power  that  is  protecting  us  and  the  power 
is  making  war  upon  us.     (Applause.) 

But,  gentlemen,  if  we  go  to  war.  for  heaven's  sake 
let  us  make  it  a   real   war.     We  are  terribly   unpre-l 


pared,  more  unprepared  than  our  people  have  any  idea 
of.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  admit  that  we  can 
make  war  under  the  shield  of  Great  Britain's  control 
of  the  seas.  But  at  least  we  are  in  honor  bound  when 
we  do  fight  to  strike  hard  and  effectively.  We  ought 
to  prepare  at  once  a  great  army,  I  should  hope  an 
army  of  more  than  a  couple  of  million  men,  so  that  if 
the  war  lasts  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  we  will  be  able 
to  be  the  decisive  and  controlling  element  in  it.  But 
in  addition  to  preparing  this  great  army,  we  can,  in  a 
short  time,  send  an  expeditionary'  force  abroad  to  fight 
in  the  trenches  or  fight  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  or 
wherever  it  is  desired.  We  can  get  that  expeditionary 
force,  if  we  choose  to,  within  four  or  five  months  into 
the  trenches.  It  will  mean  everything  for  the  morale 
of  France,  of  Belgium,  of  the  Allies  generally,  to  have 
an  American  force  under  the  American  flag,  training 
in  France  and  moving  forward  into  the  trenches  to 
take  its  place  beside  the  other  armies,  which,  as  Mr. 
Root  has  said,  are  fighting  our  battles  at  this  moment. 

Use  our  fleets  in  any  way  possible,  but  also  prepare 
and  use  our  armed  strength  on  land  so  that  no  one 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  if  we  do  go  to  war  we  will 
make  it  only  a  "dollar  war." 

I  think  we  would  touch  the  very  nadir  of  self- 
respect,  if  this  great  nation,  the  nation  founded  by 
Washington  and  preserved  by  Lincoln,  said,  yes,  it 
would  go  to  war.  but  that  it  did  not  want  any  of  its 
people  killed,  and  so  it  would  pay  somebody  else  to 
stand  the  killing.  We  must  not  merely  buy  the  blood 
of  other  people  with  our  gold.  Let  us  show  that  we 
Americans  are  willing  to  pay  with  our  bodies  for  our 
souls'  desire;  that  we  are  willing  to  put  our  men  into 
the  trenches,  into  the  battlefield  to  show  that  we  have 
not  lost  the  courage,  the  steadfast  endurance  shown 
by  our  sires  and  our   grand  sires  in  the  great   days. 

(Applause.) 

mmm 

Speaking  of  modern  Tokyo,  the  poet  Yone  Noguchi 
has  written  recently  that,  psychologically  speaking,  the 
city  of  Tokyo,  like  the  Japanese  civilization,  which  is 
often  unmoral,  if  not  immoral,  is  a  wanton  growth,  not 
a  true  development  from  the  inner  force  of  impulse; 
its  immensity  in  size,  and  perhaps  in  humanity,  too, 
is  not  the  consciousness  of  sure  development,  but  more 
or  less  in  the  nature  of  an  accidental  phenomenon.  It 
appeared  like  a  mushroom  without  any  particular 
reason;  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  stayed  and  grown 
bigger  and  bigger.  It  fairly  well  represents  the  Jap- 
anese mind  in  its  incapacity  for  spiritual  concentration ; 
if  it  has  any  charm  (it  has.  in  fact,  many  and  many 
charms,  often  fantastic  and  always  bewildering)  it 
should  lie  in  its  ignoring  of  definite  purpose,  or  its 
utter  lack  of  purpose.  It  is  almost  too  free  to  be  called 
democratic:  it  has  no  discrimination.  (My  friend  critic, 
that  unique  Xew  York,  scorns  Tokyo  as  the  human  bee- 
hive of  mobbishness.)  Many  millions  of  Japanese,  dark 
in  skin,  short  in  stature,  live  here  looking  as  if  the 
increasing  summer  clouds  had  fallen  on  the  ground, 
now  parting  and  anon  gathering  again  with  a  sort  of 
mystery  of  Oriental  fatalism ;  the  first  and  last  impres- 
sion is  a  weariness  not  altogether  unpleasant,  ghostly 
at  the  beginning  and  tantalizingly  human  afterward. 
That  weariness  originates  in  the  confusion,  physical 
and  spiritual,  to  speak  symbolically,  the  strange  mess 
of  red.  blue,  yellow,  green,  and  what  not.  (Fame  be 
eternal  of  Utamaro.  Hokusai.  and  Hiroshige,  those 
color  magicians  of  art.  the  true  exponents  of  Tapanese 
life!) 

m»^    

The  social  fluidity  of  Oklahoma  is  said  to  be  well 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  a  whole 
town  moves  its  location  to  suit  changing  industrial  con- 
ditions or  the  movements  of  railways.  Hewitt,  for 
manv  years  a  prosperous  village  in  the  backwoods  of 
Carter  County-,  several  years  ago  moved  to  find  better 
communications.  Cornish  also  moved,  and  is  no  longer 
a  centre  for  cowboys  and  Indians  alone,  but  has  a 
thriving  commercial  life.  Healdton  not  long  ago 
changed  its  name  to  Xew  Healdton  and  went  over  to 
a  new  and  better  site,  with  most  of  its  people  and 
property.  Xow  one  of  the  settlers  in  Staunton  is 
quoted  thus:  "We  had  a  meeting  the  other  night,  and 
it  ware  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  Staunton  ought 
to  move.  She'll  never  do  any  good  where  she  is  at. 
We  can't  expect  any  railroads,  and  it  looks  like  they 
aint  a  oil  well  in  ten  miles  of  us.*'  It  is  stated  that 
the  railways  themselves  were  once  responsible  for  many 
of  the  peregrinations  that  towns  took.  Lines  coming 
through  territory  in  which  there  were  a  number  of 
thriving  villages  just  started  found  it  more  profitable 
to  sell  lots  of  their  own  in  new  sites  than  to  acquire 
rights-of-way  through  these  villages.  Usually  there 
was  a  fight  between  new  and  old  towns,  and  the  new 
towns  usually  won. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Columbia. 
Columbia,   Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies; 
Thy  genius  commands  thee  ;   with  rapture  behold, 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendor  unfold. 
Thy  reign  is  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  time, 
Most   fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime ; 
Let  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne'er  encrimson  thy  name, 
Be  freedom,  and  science,  and  virtue  thy  fame. 
To  conquest  and  slaughter  let  Europe  aspire; 
Whelm  nations  in  blood,  and  wrap  cities  in  fire ; 
Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankind  shall  defend, 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 
A  world  is  thy  realm:  for  a  world  be  thy  laws, 
Enlarged  as  thine  empire,   and  just  as  thy  cause; 
On  Freedom's  broad  basis,  that  empire  shall  rise. 
Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skies. 
Fair  science  her  gates  to  thy  sons  shall  unbar, 
And  the  east  see  the  morn  hide  the  beams  of  her  star. 
Xew  bards,   and  new  sages,  unrivaled  shall  soar 
To   fame  unextinguished,   when   time   is  no   more ; 
To  thee,   the  last   refuge   of  virtue  designed. 
Shall  fly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind ; 
Here,  grateful  to  heaven,  with  transport  shall  bring 
Their  incense,   more  fragrant  than   odors   of  spring. 
Xor  less  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend, 
And  genius  and  beauty  in  harmony  blend  ; 
The  graces  of  form   shall  awake  pure  desire, 
And  the  charms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire  ; 
Their  sweetness  unmingled.  their  manners  refined. 
And  virtue's  bright  image,  instamped  on  the  mind, 
With   peace   and  soft  rapture  shall  teach   life  to  glow, 
And  light  up  a  smile  in  the  aspect  of  woe. 
Thy  fleets  to  all   regions  thy  power  shall   display. 
The  nations  admire  and  the  ocean  obey; 
Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  unfold, 
And  the  east  and  the  south  yield  their  spices  and  gold. 
As  the  day-spring  unbounded,  thy  splendor  shall  flow. 
And  earth's  little  kingdom  before  thee  shall  bow; 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfurled, 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 
Thus,  as  down  the  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'erspread, 
From   war's   dread   confusion   I   pensively   strayed, 
The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  heaven  retired; 
The  winds  ceased  to  murmur ;  the  thunders  expired ; 
Perfumes  as  of  Eden  flowed  sweetly  along, 
And  a  voice  as  of  angels,  enchantinglj-  sung: 
"Columbia,    Columbia,    to    glory   arise, 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies." 

♦  — Timothy  Divight. 

Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu. 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Conuil ! 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons ! 
Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 
Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky ; 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one  ; 
Come  even-  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 
Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterred. 

The  bride  at  the  altar  ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges : 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 
Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended : 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded ! 
Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and  faster — 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master ! 
Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come — 

See  how  they  gather ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades. 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Kneel  for  the  onset ! — Sir  Waller  Scott. 


Card  playing  began  in  India  in  the  ninth  century.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Orientals  some  time 
prior  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Saracens  popularized 
the  amusement  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  taste  for  the 
game  afterward  spread  to  Germany,  where  it  com- 
menced to  be  indulged  in  about  1275.  Its  appearance 
in  France  was  mentioned  in  the  records  of  that  country 
in  1393.  Heraldic  cards  were  first  known  in  England 
in  1660. 


To  America. 
What  is  the  voice  I  hear 

On  the  winds  of  the  western  sea? 
Sentinel,   listen   from   out   Cape   Clear 
And  say  what  the  voice  may  be. 
'Tis  a  proud  free  people  calling  loud  to  a  people  proud  and  free. 
And  it  says  to  them  :     "Kinsmen,  hail ; 

We  severed  have  been  too  long. 
Now  let  us  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale — 
The  tale  of  ancient  wrong — 
And   our   friendship  last  long   as   our   love   doth   last,    and   be 
stronger  than  death  is  strong." 

Answer  them,  sons  of  the  self-same  race, 

And  blood   of  the   self-same  clan ; 
Let  us  speak  with  each  other  face  to  face 
And  answer  as  man  to  man, 
And  loyally  love  and  trust  each  other  as  none  but  free  men  can. 
Now  fling  them  out  to  the  breeze, 

Shamrock,  Thistle,  and  Rose, 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  unfurl  with  these — 
A  message  to  friends  and  foes 
Wherever  the  sails  of  peace  are  seen  and  wherever  the  war 
wind  blows — 

A  message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake, 

For  whenever  we  come,  we  twain. 
The  throne  of  the  tyrant  shall  rock  and  quake. 
And  his  menace  be  void  and  vain, 
For  you  are  lords  of  a  strong  land  and   we   are  lords  of  the 
main. 

Yes,  this  is  the  voice  of  the  bluff  March  gale  ; 

We  severed  have  been  too  long, 
But  now  we  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale — 
The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong — 
And  our  friendship  shall  last  as  love  doth  last  and  be  stronger 
than  death  is  strong.  — Alfred  Austin. 


May  5,  1917. 
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INTERNATIONAL  REALITIES. 


Philip     Marshall    Brown    Applies    the    Corrective    of    Plain 
Thinking  to  American  Theorizing. 


Not  pacifists  alone,  but  all  Americans,  have  been 
prone  to  mix  in  with  their  thinking  on  international 
politics  an  amount  of  idealistic  generalization  that  has 
led  to  impractical  theoretical  conclusions,  unfitted  to 
meet  the  actual  conditions  and  relations  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  world.  They  have  habitually  started  with  cer- 
tain words  and  ideas  as  axioms  without  inquiring  into 
their  validity  and  upon  these  built  up  structures  that 
are  exceedingly  flimsy  and  dangerous,  now  that  we  are 
no  longer  isolated,  but  are  thrust  into  the  middle  of  a 
world  turmoil  where  we  must  play  our  part,  whether  we 
wish  to  or  not. 

It  is  to  correct  this  theorizing  and  to  help  us  to  see 
things  as  they  are  and  act  accordingly  that  Professor 
Brown  has  written  his  exceedingly  able  and  clear  little 
treatise  on  "International  Realities."  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works 
for  Americans  to  study  that  has  appeared  in  recent 
years.  In  his  preface  he  plunges  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  Rcalpolitik  has  been  badly  discredited  by 
its  Prussian  associations  and  therefore  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  selfish  policy  of  national  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  other  nations.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  really  means  that  national  policies 
should  be  based,  not  on  theories  and  abstractions,  but 
on  solid  realities.  To  be  sure,  ideals  and  generous  in- 
stincts exist  and  must  be  reckoned  with,  but  it  is  fatal 
not  to  recognize  that  nations  are  self-contained  or- 
ganizations working  for  their  own  selfish  interests. 
The  chief  concern  of  statesmen  should  be  the  protection 
of  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  state,  and  while  the 
Rcalpolitik  embodied  in  this  seems  harsh  and  material, 
it  is  in  favorable  contrast  with  policy  dominated  by 
sentiment  and  emotion. 

The  author's  thesis  is  that  national  policies  must  be 
devised  and  executed  in  full  recognition  of  interna- 
tional realities,  instead  of  being  based  on  pretty 
idealistic  theories,  and  he  attempts  to  direct  clear 
thinking  in  regard  to  some  ten  important  subjects  of 
international  politics  concerning  which  there  is  great 
confusion  in  current  discussion.  His  first  topic  is  In- 
ternational Law,  and  the  score  of  pages  he  devotes  to  it 
are  a  revelation  of  his  keen,  incisive  method,  wherein 
laboriously  erected  and  time-honored  fallacies  and 
assumptions  are  wiped  away  and  replaced  by  the  plain 
facts  of  international  relations.  The  discredit  into 
which  international  law  has  fallen  by  its  apparent  fail- 
ure during  the  present  war  has  been  due  to  a  misap- 
prehension of  what  international  law  is.  International 
law  as  a  genuine  system  of  law  can  not  be  based  merely 
on  philosophical  abstractions;  it  is  properly  concerned 
with  the  peaceful  relations  of  states,  for  war  is  the 
negation  of  law,  and  the  two  Hague  conventions,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace,  have,  curiously 
enough,  done  much  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the 
purpose  of  international  law  is  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  war. 

The  starting  point  for  the  author's  discussion  of  in- 
ternational realities  is  very  properly  the  subject  of 
Nationalism.  And  this  discussion  is  particularly  timely, 
for  next  to  laboriously  worked  out  schemes  for  world 
parliaments  and  courts  the  pacifist's  favorite  theory  is 
that  of  internationalism — the  breaking  down  of  national 
barriers  and  the  spirit  of  nationalism.  The  author's 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  nationalism  and  its  origin 
and  history  is  not  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the  work  done 
by  some  recent  English  writers  on  the  subject,  but  he 
shows  conclusively  what  is  important  to  take  into  con- 
sideration in  all  discussions  of  international  relations, 
namely,  the  fact  that  nationalism  is  a  real  factor  that 
can  not  be  done  away  with  and  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  it  should  be  done  away  with.  The  nations  of  the 
world  are  far  from  ready  to  be  ruled  by  a  common, 
sovereign,  political  authority,  and  any  theories  based  on 
belief  in  such  a  possibility  are  false  and  misleading. 
States  have  and  always  will  have  rival  and  conflicting 
interests,  and  the  business  of  international  law  is  to 
harmonize  and  regulate  these  as  well  as  possible.  In 
this  connection,  however,  there  is  a  limitation  as  to  the 
right  of  a  state  to  determine  its  form  of  government,  a 
limitation  of  "sovereignty"  particularly  applicable  to 
weak  and  backward  states,  but  also  to  some  powers  of 
the  first  class;  and  this  is  a  limitation  which  is  really 
a  new  development,  and  one  brought  to  the  front  by 
considerations  growing  out  of  the  present  war.  If  na- 
tions are  to  enter  into  agreements  to  respect  and  guar- 
antee each  other's  rights  they  must  have  the  will  and 
power  to  carry  out  their  agreements,  and  this  implies 
that  the  government  must  be  representative  of  the 
people.  A  despot  is  not  properly  qualified  to  pledge 
the  will  of  a  state,  and  since  the  people  have  no  means 
of  checking  him,  and  he  may  contract  obligations  in 
the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  them,  which  they  may 
afterward  repudiate  by  revolution,  international  security 
demands  that  international  dealings  be  carried  on  by 
governments  representing  the  people. 

In  a  thoroughly  delightful  manner  Professor  Brown 
takes  up  "The  Limitations  of  Arbitration"  and  shows 
what  a  flimsy  support  a  lot  of  those  pacifists  are  rest- 
ing on  who  believe  that  by  treaties  and  courts  of  arbi- 


tration war  can  be  eliminated  from  the  world.  A  his- 
tory of  arbitrations  in  the  past  shows  that  instead  of 
being  a  panacea  for  international  ills  it  has  been  only 
an  auxiliary  of  diplomacy,  to  be  appealed  to  success- 
fully when  vital  conflicting  interests  are  not  concerned. 
Likewise  in  an  able  chapter  are  discussed  the  various 
schemes  proposed  for  international  administration,  the 
impossible  schemes  that  have  been  devised  in  great 
numbers  from  early  times,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to 
eliminate  war,  as  well  as  actual  examples  of  the  inter- 
national administration  of  the  Danube,  of  the  Ottoman 
debt,  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  like.  And  here  he 
points  out  that  there  is  no  true  analogy  between  inter- 
national and  municipal  problems,  and  that  nations  can 
not  jeopardize  the  freedom  necessary  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  separate  purposes  and  ideals  by  sub-  i 
mitting  to  a  common  sovereign  possessing  coercive 
powers.  The  present  duty  is  not  to  formulate  some 
scheme  of  world  organization,  likely  to  be  tyrannical, 
but  to  utilize  and  perfect  the  agencies  already  at  hand 
to  encourage  international  societies  and  activities,  and  i 
especially  to  work  out  the  harmonization  of  separate  ■ 
national  laws. 

Of  very  present  interest  is  the  discussion  of  neu- 
trality, and  the  subject  is  presented  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  Here  again  are  left  on  one  side  the  imprac- 
tical moral  theories  so  evident  in  President  Wilson's 
appeal  for  neutrality  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In 
the  world  today  nations  can  not  fight  without  causing 
injury  to  their  neighbors.  We  have  talked  much  of 
the  duties  of  neutrals,  but  have  thought  little  of  their 
rights  and  interests.  International  law  in  regard  to 
neutrality  has  been  developed  by  expediency  and  is 
illogical.  A  neutral  may  sell  cannon  to  a  belligerent, 
but  may  not  sell  a  warship.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  strict  neutrality.  A 
nation  that  is  not  in  the  war,  but  is  suffering  from  it, 
must  watch  events  and  politics  closely  to  see  where 
its  present  and  future  interests  lie,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  at  any  time  to  lend  assistance  to  one  of  the 
belligerents,  or  to  enter  the  war  as  a  combatant,  in 
order  to  shape  events  in  a  way  that  shall  not  jeopardize 
its  own  future.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  enlightened 
statesmanship,  and  not  one  of  sentimental  or  moral 
theorizing. 

In  the  remaining  chapters  are  pictured  the  dangers 
of  pacificism,  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  Pan- 
Americanism,  the  relations  of  democracy  to  diplomacy, 
and  the  lines  along  which  is  possible  the  substitution 
of  law  for  war.  How  it  will  shock  the  smug  pacifist 
of  the  Bryan  and  Jordan  type  to  be  shown  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  English  pacifists,  who  by  their 
weight  in  Parliament  and  out  so  tied  the  hands  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  oppose 
a  challenge  of  England's  participation  in  the  conflict  to 
the  arrogant  demarches  of  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg. 

Altogether  it  is  a  most  stimulating  volume,  and  one 
that  clears  away  a  lot  of  the  cobwebs  that  gather 
around  everyday  American  thinking  on  political  topics. 
It  is  like  a  gust  of  fresh  air  in  a  stuffy  room.         J.  B.  L. 

International  Realities.  By  Philip  Marshall  Brown, 
Professor  of  International  Law  at  Princeton  University. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


SINKING  OF  THE  "LACONIA." 


A  description  of  the  National  Library  of  Siam  states 
that  it  wras  reopened  in  January  of  this  year  by  the 
King  of  Siam,  after  having  been  removed  to  new  and 
spacious  quarters.  Under  the  new  organization  the  ar- 
chives wrere  divided  into  one  section  for  religious  litera- 
ture in  the  ancient  "Bali"  language,  another  section 
for  "Thai"  or  Siamese  literature,  and  a  third  section 
for  foreign  literature.  A  movement  for  collecting  the 
ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Bali  and  Thai  languages  in 
the  Buddhist  monasteries  throughout  the  kingdom  has 
resulted  up  to  the  present  time  in  accumulating  105,880 
manuscripts  in  these  languages.  For  the  storing  of  the 
documents  old  carved  and  gold-lacquered  bookcases 
have  been  secured,  which  form  a  unique  record  of 
early  Siamese  art  in  wood  carving  and  gold  painting. 
A  special  feature  of  the  library  has  been  to  publish 
selected  manuscripts  from  time  to  time,  and  up  to  the 
close  of  1916  more  than  100  such  works  had  been 
issued.  Another  unique  feature  of  the  library  is  its 
collection  of  ancient  inscriptions  on  stones,  which  have 
been  transferred  to  it  for  safe-keeping  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 


i  A    lady,    writing   to   a   citizen   of   San    Francisco,    describes 
the  destruction  of  the  great  liner.) 

London,  March  19,  1917. 
Well,  my  dear  ones,  I  am  still  alive  to  tell  you  how 
good  it  feels,  and  although  living  through  some  awful 
moments  we  have  lots  to  be  thankful   for.     It  was  a 
clear  night,  not  too  rough,  and  the  lights  remained  until 
all   lifeboats   were   away.     When   we   left   Chicago   all 
seemed  to  be  arranging  itself  so  nicely  and  we  had  dili- 
gently  been    spending   hours   getting   our   things   into 
order  ready  to  work  and  give  voluntary  help.     When 
we  arrived  in   New  York  the  trouble  began,  and  for 
about  ten  days  they  thought  the  St.  Louis  would  sail. 
We  couldn't  see  ourselves  remaining,  so  I  suppose  it 
was  our  fate  to  go.    The  Laconia  was  a  fine  boat  and 
very  steady,  so  we  did  not  follow  the  usual  customs 
of  a  sea  voyage.     We  had  quite  a  nice  crowd,  all  more 
or  less  trying  to  wear  a  cheerful,  brave  smile,  but  all 
the  time  feeling  it  might  be  their  turn  next.    They  have 
some  wonderful  lifeboats  now  that  are  all  padded  back 
and  front,  and  we  had  several  drills,  each  one  being 
assigned  to  a  certain  numbered  boat.     Leaving  New 
York  Saturday,  about  Thursday  we  thought  it  wise  to 
sleep  in  all  our  clothes,  having  our  coats  and  sweaters 
and  life  coats  in  readiness,  pockets  filled  with  brandy, 
chewing  gum.  and  pocket  lamps.     Money  I  never  took 
off  from  around  my  neck  and  my  dear  little  watch  is 
still  on  my  wrist,  not  even  the  glass  broken.     In  the 
morning  we  found  our  boots  had  been   taken   off  in 
our  sleep.     Sunday,  having  plowed  the  seas  for  nearly 
seven  days,  we  kind  of  felt  a  ray  of  hope  and  thought 
luck  was  with  us,  due  to  arrive  in  on  Monday  night  or 
Tuesday  morning.    Just  before  dinner  Sunday,  to  give 
our  limbs  a  rest,  we  took  off  our  boots  and  gaiters, 
fully  intending  to  get  ready  again  before  retiring  for 
the  night.     It  was  a  lovely  night,  partly  moonlight  un- 
fortunately, and  we  took  a  walk  down  the  deck,  when 
bang  went  the  first  torpedo.    We  just  flew  to  our  cabin, 
got  our  life  belts,  rugs  and  wraps  and  pocketbooks,  and 
made  for  the  boat.     Like  many  other  things  in  life  at 
the  crucial  moment  the  unexpected  happened.    The  one 
pulley  of  the  small  boat  didn't  work,  so  one  end  of  our 
boat  dropped,  suspending  us  in  the  air  until  the  ropes 
were  cut,  and  then  the  boat  filled  with  water,  so  we  had 
to  change  into  another  that  was  nearby,  and  in  doing 
that   wre    lost   even   the   few   things   we   attempted   to 
rescue,  also  hat  and  shoes,  but  as  sea  water  does  not 
give  one  cold  we  were  not  the  worse.     When  all  the 
boats  were  safely  away  the  second  hit  came,  and  the 
sight  was  very  pathetic.     All  her  lights  went  out  and 
she  seemed  to  split  in  two.  and  went  slowly  to  her  doom 
like  a  massive  rock  being  engulfed.    The  last  on  board 
sent  up  two  beautiful  rockets,  and  I  think  most  of  us 
felt  a  feeling  of  dread  on  that  vast  ocean.     We  had 
been  in  the  small  boats  about  an  hour  when  a  big  black 
mass  appeared  in  the  water  just  beside  us.     We  had 
about    sixty    in    our    boat    and    self-control    certainly 
showed   itself.     The   captain   of  the   submarine   asked 
several  questions,  wrhich  had  to  be  answered,  and  then 
they  quietly  submerged  and  said  the  patrol  boat  would 
pick  us  up,  which  it  did  after  six  hours.     We  spent 
some  little  time  landing,  as  the  other  boats  had  drifted 
far  and  wide.    To  land  was  quite  a  stunt.    One  waited 
until  the  w'ave  carried  the  boat  on  the  crest  and  the 
sailors  grabbed  you  off  as  you  came   up.     We  spent 
about  twenty  hours  on  that  boat  and  arrived  in  Queens- 
town  at  10 :30.    They  shared  all  they  had  and  made  us 
as  comfortable  as  they  could.    We  were  met  at  Queens- 
town  with  Red  Cross  nurses  and  autos,  who  had  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  our  comfort.     Next  morning  we 
bought  some  clothes  (wonderful  fashions),  all  at  their 
expense,  and  they  sent  us  to  London  via  Dublin  and 
Holyhead.     We   arrived    looking   like   tramps.     After 
having  a  long  sleep  and  a  bath  we  began  to  feel  like 
human  beings  once  more  and  thankful  that  we  had  been 
saved  to  see  our  dear  old  country  once  more. 


Answering  the  charges  that  Japan  has  200,000  ex- 
soldiers  in  Mexico,  the  Japanese  legation  at  Mexico 
City,  after  an  investigation,  reported  recently  that  there 
are  in  Mexico  some  2000  Japanese,  of  whom  about 
300  are  women  and  children.  Of  1700  male  adults  the 
majority,  say  about  S00,  are  mining  laborers;  400  are 
farmers  and  farm  laborers;  200  are  domestic  servants, 
and  the  remaining  300  include  storekeepers,  physicians, 
carpenters,  tailors,  fishermen,  and  miscellaneous  la- 
borers. 

The  sweet  potato,  and  not  the  common  potato,  is 
said  by  historians  to  have  been  the  vegetable  desired  by 
Falstalif  when,  in  his  interview  with  the  Merry  Wives. 
he  prayed  (in  a  sentence  puzzling  to  the  unlearned 
reader )  that  the  sky  should  "rain  potatoes" :  it  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  certain  properties  likely  to  commend 
it  to  a  person  of  Falstaff's  habits. 


A  Buddhist  priest  who  has  been  eight  years  on  the 
way  to  Lhassa  expects  to  arrive  there  eight  years  hence. 
He  started  from  the  northeast  of  Peking,  and  when 
met  by  an  English  missionary  had  completed  over  2000 
miles — about  half  his  journey.  He  does  not  walk,  he 
crawls — or,  rather,  he  combines  both  methods.  On  his 
hands  he  wears  boards,  on  his  knees  he  wears  pads. 
He  lies  full  length  upon  the  ground ;  then,  getting  up, 
walks  to  where  his  fingers  had  reached,  then  prostrates 
himself  and  measures  afresh.  He  is  under  a  self- 
imposed  vow.  and  believes  that  if  he  crawls  in  this 
manner  to  the  Tibetan  holy  city  his  sins  will  be  for- 
given and  honors  bestowed  upon  him  by  Buddha. 


The  quaich.  much  prized  by  collectors  of  early  siher, 
is  the  only  distinctively   Scottish   vessel,  and  was  put 
to  all  kinds  of  uses,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastic.    Ale, 
wine,   and   spirits   were  quaffed   from   it    (Smollett   in 
"Humphry  Clinker"  calls  it  a  "quaff"),  and  out  of  it 
was  also  supped  broth  and  porridge.    Four  quaichs  until 
quite   recently   did   service   as   communion   cups   in   the 
parish  church  of  Ayr.  and  may  do  so  -till,  and  designed 
for  the  same  purpose  was  one  example  now 
Banffshire  church  as  a  baptismal  basin.    A 
ago  a  very  fine  quaich  was  sold  in  London 
over  $2000,  or  the  rate  of  nearly  $150  per  ou 
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GRAPES  OF  WRATH. 


Boyd  Cable  Writes    Another  Volume   of  Stories  Descriptive 
of  Life  and  Death  at  the  Front. 


Air.  Boyd  Cable  is  one  of  the  writers  who  have  been 
developed  by  the  war.  He  was  originally  on  the  staff 
of  a  London  advertising  agency.  He  offered  his 
services  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  soon  after 
received  a  commission  and  went  to  the  front  as  for- 
ward officer  in  the  artillery,  being  invalided  home  after 
eighteen  months  of  strenuous  and  dangerous  activities. 
Those  who  read  his  previous  books  needed  no  assurance 
that  he  was  writing  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  the  same  com- 
petence is  discernible  upon  every  page  of  his  latest 
volume,  "Grapes  of  Wrath."  Mr.  Cable  makes  use  of 
fictitious  characters,  but  they  are  obviously  portraits, 
and  around  them  he  assembles  the  incidents  of  battle 
that  constitute  perhaps  the  best  picture  of  the  struggle 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 

His  chapter  on  "Taking  Punishment"  is  a  vivid  de- 
piction of  the  sufferings  of  men  compelled  to  lie  for 
hours  under  the  hail  of  an  incessant  bombardment: 

The  day  promised  to  open  badly  for  the  Stonewalls.  As 
the  light  grew,  and  became  sufficiently  strong  for  the  ob- 
servation of  artillery  fire,  the  guns  recommenced  a  regular 
bombardment  on  both  sides.  From  the  first  it  was  plain  that 
the  support  trench  occupied  by  the  Stonewalls  had  been 
marked  down  as  a  target  by  the  German  gunners.  The  first 
couple  of  shells  dropped  on  the  ground  behind  their  trench 
and  within  fifty  yards  of  it,  sending  some  shrieking  fragments 
flying  over  their  heads,  spattering  them  with  the  mud  and 
earth  outflung  by  the  explosions.  Another  and  then  another 
fell,  this  time  in  front  of  their  trench,  and  then  one  after 
another,  at  regular  intervals  of  two  to  three  minutes,  a  heavy 
high  explosive  crashed  down  within  a  yard  or  two  of  either 
side  of  the  trench,  breaking  down  the  crumbling  sides,  blow- 
ing in  the  tottering  parapet,  half-burying  some  of  the  men  in 
a  tumbling  slide  of  loose,  wet  earth  and  debris :  or  falling 
fairly  and  squarely  in  the  trench  itself,  killing  or  wounding 
every  man  in  the  particular  section  in  which  it  fell,  blasting 
out  in  a  fountain  of  flying  earth  and  stones  and  mud  the 
whole  front  and  back  wall  of  the  trench,  leaving  it  open  and 
unprotected  to  the  searching  shrapnel  that  burst  overhead 
and  pelted  down  in  gusts  along  the  trench's  length. 

The  men  in  the  trench  are  inclined  to  resent  the  in- 
trusion of  telephone  officers  until  it  is  explained  to  them 
that  the  obnoxious  wires  are  their  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  protecting  artillery : 

A  young  officer,  a  second  lieutenant,  and  two  men  crept 
round  the  broken  corner  of  the  trench.  One  of  the  men  had 
a  reel  of  telephone  wire,  which  he  paid  out  as  he  went, 
while  the  other  man  and  the  officer  hooked  it  up  over  pro- 
jections in  the  trench  wall  or  tucked  it  away  along  the  parts 
that  offered  the  most  chance  of  protection.  The  officer 
turned  to  the  three  men  who  crouched  in  the  trench  watching 
them. 

"Isn't  there  a  communication  trench  somewhere  along 
here?"  he  asked,  "one  leading  off  to  the  right  to  some  broken- 
down    houses?" 

"We  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Larry.  "We  haven't  been  fur- 
ther along  than  this,  or  any  further  up." 

"The  men  going  up  to  the  front  line  all  say  the  communi- 
cation trenches  are  too  badly  smashed,  and  under  too  hot 
and  heavy  a  fire  to  be  used,"  said  Kentucky  ;  "most  of  them 
go  up  and  down  across  the  open  from  here." 

"No  good  to  me,"  said  the  officer.  But  he  stood  up  aud 
looked  carefully  out  over  the  ground  in  front. 

"No  good  to  me,"  he  repeated,  stepping  back  into  the  trench. 
"Too  many  shells  and  bullets  there  for  my  wire  to  stand  an 
earthly.     It  would  be  chopped  to  pieces  in  no  time." 

"Look  out,  sir,"  said  Larry  hurriedly;  "there  comes  an- 
other one." 

The  officer  and  his  two  men  stooped  low  in  the  trench,  and 
waited  until  the  customary  rush  had  ended  in  the  customary 
crash. 

"That,"  said  the  officer,  standing  up,  "was  about  a  five- 
point-nine  H.  E.,  I  reckon.  It's  mostly  these  six  and  eight- 
inch  they  have  been  dumping  down  here  all  the  morning." 

He  and  his  men  went  on  busily  with  their  wiring,  and 
before  they,  moved  off  into  the  next  traverse  he  turned  to 
give  a  word  of  warning  to  the  infantrymen  to  be  careful  of 
his  wire,  and  to  jump  on  any  one  they  saw  pulling  it  down 
or  trampling  on  it. 

"Lots  of  fellows,"  he  said,  "seem  to  think  we  run  these 
wires  out  for  our  own  particular  benefit  and  amusement,  but 
they  howl  in  a  different  tune  if  they  want  the  support  of 
the  guns  and  we  can't  give  it  them  because  our  wire  back 
to   the   battery  is   broken." 

The  three  regarded  the  slender,  wriggling  wire  with  a  new 
interest  after  that,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  trench  full  of 
Stonewalls  were  as  zealous  in  their  protection  as  they  were, 
there  was  little  fear  of  the  wire  being  destroyed,  or  even 
misplaced,  by  careless  hands   or  feet. 

Billy  Simson  cursed  strenuously  a  pair  of  blundering 
stretcher-bearers  when  one  of  their  elbows  caught  the  wire 
and  pulled  it  down.  "  'Ow  d'yer  suppose,"  he  demanded, 
"the  gunners'  forward  officer  is  goin*  to  tell  'is  guns  back 
there  to  open  fire,  or  keep  on  firin',  if  yer  go  breakin'  up  'is 
blinkin'  wire?"  And  he  crawled  up  and  carefully  returned 
the  wire  to   its  place. 

"Look  out,"  he  kept  saying  to  every  man  who  came  and 
went  up  and  down  or  across  the  trench.  "That's  the  gunners' 
wire;  don't  you  git  breakin'  it,  or  they  can't  call  up  to  git 
on  with  the  shellinV 

An  interesting  interlude  is  furnished  by  an  aeroplane 
fight  overhead.  The  British  machine  "is  the  first  in 
view,  but  the  rival  Hun  puts  in  a  speedy  appearance : 

There  was  a  "scrap,"  and  in  its  opening  phases  the  Stone- 
walls had  an  excellent  view  of  the  two  machines  circling, 
swooping,  soaring,  and  diving  in  graceful,  bird-like  curves. 
The  "Archies"  ceased  on  both  sides  to  fling  their  shrapnel 
at  the  airy  opponents,  because  with  their  swift  dartings  to 
and    fro,    and    still    more    because    of   their   proximity    to    one 


another,  the  Archie  gunners  were  just  as  liable  to  wing  their 
own  'plane  and  bring  it  down  as  they  were  to  hit  the  enemy 
one  For  two  or  three  minutes  the  Stonewalls  watched  with 
thi  wildest  excitement  and  keenest  interest  the  inanceuvring 
of  the  two  machines.  Half  a  dozen  times  a  gasp  or  a  groan, 
or  „  chorus  of  comment  "He's  hit,"  and  "He's  downed,"  and 
"'Heo  got  him,"  followed  some  movement,  some  daring 
;  lunge  or  nose  dive  of  one  or  other  of  the  machines;  but 
always    before    the    exclamations    had    finished    the    supposed 


injured  one  had  righted  itself,  swooped  and  soared  upward 
again,   and   swung  circling  into   its  opponent. 

Once  or  twice  the  watchers  thought  they  could  catch  the 
faint  far-off  rattle  of  the  aeroplanes*  machine  guns,  although 
amongst  the  other  sounds  of  battle  it  was  difficult  to  say 
with  any  certainty  that  these  shots  were  fired  in  the  air ;  but 
just  when  the  interest  and  excitement  were  at  their  highest,  a 
sharp  order  was  passed  along  the  trench  for  every  man  to 
keep  his  face  down,  on  no  account  to  look  upwards  out  of 
the  trench,  and  officers  and  sergeants,  very  reluctantly  setting 
the  good  example  by  stooping  their  own  heads,  pushed  along 
the  trench  to  see  that  the  men  also   obeyed  the  order. 

"Blinkin*  sell,  I  calls  it,"  exclaimed  Pug  disgustedly.  "The 
fust  decent  scrap  between  two  'planes  I've  ever  'ad  a  chance 
to  see,  and  'ere  I'm  not  allowed  to  look  at  it." 

"You  wait  until  you  get  'orae,  and  see  it  on  the  pictures." 
said  the  sergeant,  who  stood  near  them.  "It'll  be  a  sight 
safer  there.  If  you  don't  know  you  ought  to,  that  a  trench 
full  of  white  faces  lookin'  up  at  a  'plane,  is  as  good  as 
sending  a  postcard  to  their  spotter  upstairs  savin'  the  trench 
is  occupied  in  force :  and  I  don't  suppose,"  he  concluded, 
"you're  any  more  anxious  than  I  am  for  that  'Un  to  be 
sendin'  a  wireless  to  his  guns,  and  'avin'  this  trench  strafed 
like   the  last   one   was." 

"From  what  I  can  see  of  it,"  said  Pug,  "that  'Un  up  there 
was  'avin'  'is  'ands  too  full  to  worrit  about  wot  was  goin'  on 
down    'ere." 

"Well,  anyhow,"  said  the  sergeant,  "you  needn't  keep  yer 
eyes  down  lookin'  for  sixpences  any  longer.  Both  the  'planes 
is  out  of  sight." 

We  have  an  interesting  description  of  the  work  of  the 
artillery  observation  officers,  a  matter  on  which  Mr. 
Cable  is  competent  to  speak  with  authority,  as  he  was 
one  himself: 

Kentucky,  who  was  always  full  of  curiosity  and  interest  in 
unusual  proceedings,  decided  to  go  along  and  see  the  for- 
ward officer  at  work.  He  told  the  others  he  would  be  back 
in  a  few  minutes,  and,  scrambling  along  the  trench,  found 
the  artillery  subaltern  and  two  signalers.  The  signalers  had 
a  portable  telephone  connected  up  with  the  trailing  wire,  and 
over  this  the  subaltern  was  talking  when  Kentucky  arrived. 
He  handed  the  receiver  to  one  of  his  signalers,  and  crossing 
the  trench  took  up  a  position  where  by  raising  his  head  he 
could  see  over  the  parapet. 

"Number  One  gun,  fire,"  he  said,  and  the  signaler  repeated 
the  words  over  the  telephone,  and  a  moment  later  called 
sharply:      "No.    1    fired,    sir." 

Kentucky  waited  expectantly  with  his  eye  on  the  forward 
officer,  waited  so  many  long  seconds  for  any  sound  of  the 
arriving  shell  or  any  sign  of  the  officer's  movement  that  he 
was  beginning  to  think  he  had  misunderstood  the  method  by 
which  the  game  was  played  ;  but  at  that  moment  he  heard  a 
sudden  and  savage  rush  of  air  close  overhead,  saw  the  for- 
ward officer  straighten  up  and  stare  anxiously  out  over  the 
parapet,  heard  the  sharp  crash  of  the  bursting  shell  out  in 
front.  The  officer  stoop  his  head  again  and  called  some- 
thing about  dropping  twenty -five  and  repeating.  The  sig- 
naler gave  his  message  word  for  word  over  the  'phone,  and 
a  minute  later  reported   again :      "No.    1    fired,   sir." 

Kentucky,  not  knowing  the  technicalities  of  gunners*  lingo, 
was  unable  to  follow  the  meaning  of  the  orders  as  they 
were  passed  back  from  the  officer  to  the  signaler,  from  the 
signaler  to  the  battery.  There  was  talk  of  adding  and 
dropping,  of  so  many  minutes  right  or  left,  of  lengthening 
and  shortening,  and  of  "correctors" ;  but  although  he  could 
not  understand  all  this,  the  message  was  clear  enough  when 
the   officer   remarked   briefly: 

"Target  No.  1  ;  register  that,"  and  proceeded  to  call  for 
No.  2  gun,  and  to  repeat  the  complicated  directions  of  ranges 
and  deflection.  Presently  No.  2  found  its  target  also,  and 
the  forward  officer  went  on  with  three  and  the  remaining 
guns  in  turn.  For  the  first  few  shots  from  each  he  stood 
up  to  look  over  the  parapet,  but  after  that  viewed  the  pro- 
ceedings through  a  periscope. 

Kentucky,  establishing  himself  near  the  signaler,  who  was 
for  the  moment  disengaged,  talked  with  him,  and  acquired 
some  of  the  simpler  mysteries  of  registering  a  target,  and  of 
wire-cutting.  "He  stands  up  at  first,"  explained  the  signaler, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  "because  he  pitches  the  first  shell 
well  over  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  He  has  to  catch  the  burst 
as  soon  as  it  goes,  and  he  mightn't  have  his  periscope  aimed 
at  the  right  spot.  After  he  corrects  the  lay,  and  knows  just 
where  the  round  is  going  to  land,  he  can  keep  his  periscope 
looking  there  and  waiting  for  it.  It's  not  such  a  risky 
game  then,  but  we  gets  a  heap  of  F.  O.  O.'s  casualtied  doing 
those  first  peeps  over  the  parapet." 


lines  were  being  cut  down  now  faster  than  they  could  ad- 
vance, and  the  lines  which  fell  dropped  out  of  the  low  vision 
line  of  the  defenders,  and  were  hidden  in  the  low-hanging 
smoke  haze  and  in  the  welter  of  shell-pits,  furrows,  and  heaps 
of  earth  over  which  the  advance  moved.  The  sound  of  the 
rifle  fire  swelled  suddenly  and  heavily;  the  air  grew  vibrant 
with  the  hiss  and  zipp  of  bullets. 

The  four  in  the  shell  pit  continued  to  give  all  their  atten- 
tion to  rapid  shooting  until  the  sound  of  running  footsteps 
and  shouting  voices  made  them  turn.  All  along  the  line  to 
right  and  left  of  them  they  could  see  figures  running  forward 
in  short  rushes,  halting  to  fire,  running  on  again,  dropping 
into  holes  and  opening  a  rapid  fire  from  their  cover.  Into 
the  pit  beside  the  four  tumbled  three  men  one  after  another, 
panting  and  blowing,  but  shouting  and  laughing.  "Cheer  oh, 
mates,"  called  one.  "Give  us  a  bit  o'  room  on  the  front  edge 
there,  will  you  ?"  Each  of  the  three  carried  some  burden. 
They  clustered  closely  together  a  moment,  but  with  a  delay 
of  no  more  than  seconds  stood  up  and  began  to  hoist  into 
position  on  the  pit's  edge  a  light  machine  gun.  "Let  'er  rip. 
Bill,"  said  one,  who  wore  the  tunic  of  an  officer;  and  Bill, 
crouching  behind  his  gun,  started  to  "let  'er  rip"  in  a  stream 
of  fire  jets  and   clattering  reports. 

"You  boys  were  pretty  near  the  limit,  eh?"  said  the  officer. 
"Mighty  near,"  said  Kentucky,  "you  just  sat  into  the  game 
in   time  to   stop   'em   scooping  the   pool,   sir." 

"Hey,  Chick,  get  a  move  on  wi'  that  loadin'  there,"  said 
Bill ;    "you're   hardly   keepin    the    ol'    coffee   mill    grindin'." 

"You're  Anzacs,  aint  you?"  said  Pug,  noticing  the  shirt 
tunic  the  officer  wore.  Bill  was  bareheaded  ;  Chick  wore  a 
metal  helmet  crammed  down  on  top  of  his  slouch  hat. 

"That's  what,"  said  Chick,  feverishly  busy  with  his  load- 
ing.     "What   crowd   are  you?" 

"Fifth  Sixth  Stonewalls,"  said  Pug. 

"You  was  damn  near  bein'  First  'n'  Last  Stonecolds  this 
trip,"  said  Chick.     "Good  job  we  buzzed  in  on  you." 

A  few  yards  away  another  machine  gun,  peering  over  the 
edge  of  a  shell  crater,  broke  out  in  frantic  chattering  reports. 

'That's  Bennet's  gun,  I  expect,"  said  the  officer;  "I'll  just 
slide  over  and  see  how  he  goes.  Keep  her  boiling  here,  and 
mind  you  don't  move  out  of  this  till  you  get  the  word." 

Chick  nodded.  "Right-oh !"  he  said,  and  the  officer  climbed 
out   of  the   hole   and   ran   off. 

For  another  minute  or  two  the  machine  gun  continued  to 
spit  its  stream  of  bullets.  "They're  breaking  again,"  said 
Kentucky  suddenly ;  "my  Lord,  look  how  the  guns  are  smash- 
ing them." 

The  attack  broke  and  fell  back  rapidly,  with  the  running 
figures  stumbling  and  falling  in  clusters  under  the  streaming 
bullets  and  hailing  shrapnel.  In  less  than  half  a  minute  the 
last  running  man  had  disappeared,  the  ground  was  bare  of 
moving  figures,  but  piled  with  dead  and  with  those  too  badly 
wounded  to  crawl  into  cover. 

"First  round  to  us,"  said  Bill  cheerfully,  and  cut  off  the 
fire  of  his  gun.  "An'  last  move  to  a  good  many  o'  them 
blokes  out  there,"  said  Chick  ;  "they  fairly  got  it  in  the  neck 
that  time.  I  haven't  seen  such  a  bonzer  target  to  strafe  since 
we  was  in  G'llipoli." 


Another  good  piece  of  descriptive  writing  is  devoted 
to  a  German  charge: 

"Stand  to  there!"  came  a  shout  along  the  trench.  "Look 
out  there,  C  Company.  .  .  .  Wait  the  word,  then  let  'em 
have   it.     .  Don't  waste  a  shot,   though." 

"Wot's  comin'  now?"  said  Pug,  scrambling  to  his  feet. 
Kentucky  was  already  up  and  settling  himself  into  position 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  parapet, 

"Looks  like  that  counter-attack  we  heard  of,"  he  said. 
"And — yes,  by  the  Lord,  some  counter-attack,  too.  Say,  look 
at  'em,  will  you?    Jes'  look  and  see  'em  come  a-boiling." 

Pug,  snuggling  down  beside  him,  and  pounding  his  elbow 
down  on  the  soft  earth  to  make  a  convenient  elbow-rest, 
paused  and  peered  out  into  the  drifting  haze  of  smoke  that 
obscured  the  front.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing  but  the 
haze,  starred  with  the  quick  fire  flashes  and  thickened  with 
the  rolling  clouds  of  our  guns'  shrapnel  bursts.  Then  in 
the  filmy  gray  and  dun-colored  cloud  he  saw  another,  a  more 
solid  and  deeper  colored  gray  bank  that  rolled  steadily  to- 
wards them. 

"Gaw'strewth,"  he  gasped.  "Is  that  men?  Is  all  that  lump 
Germans  ?  Blimey,  it  must  be  their  'ole  bloomin'  army  comin' 
at  us." 

"There  sure  is  a  big  bunch  of  'em,"  said  Kentucky. 
"Enough  to  roll  us  out  flat  if  they  can  get  in  amongst  us. 
This  is  where  we  get  it  in  the  neck  if  we  can't  stop  'em 
before  they  step  into  this  trench.  It  looks  ugly,  Pug.  Won- 
der why  they  don't  give  the  order  to  fire." 

"I've  never  bayoneted  a  'Un  yet,"  said  Pug,  "but  mebbe 
I'll  get  a  chwance  this  time."  He  peered  out  into  the  smoke. 
"Can  you  see  if  they've  got  'elmets  on.  Kentuck?"  he  said 
anxiously.     "I'm   fair  set  on  one  o*  them   'elmets." 

A  moment  comes  in  the  battle  when  it  seems  that 
the  Stonewalls  are  facing  their  last  hour  before  the  on- 
rush of  the  German  hosts,  but  they  are  saved  in  the 
nick  of  time  by  the  arrival  of  the  Australians: 

The  Scot  and  the  three  Stonew-alls  shooting  from  the  shell 
crater  a  little  in  front  of  the  thin  and  scattered  line  were 
close  enough  to  the  front  groups  of  the  advancing  German 
line  to  distinguish  the  features  of  the  men's  faces,  when  they 
were  suddenly  aware  that  the  groups  were  going  down :  were 
vanishing  from  before  their  eyes,  that  the  charging  line  came 
no    nearer,    that    its    front,    if    anything,    receded.      The    front 


The  Stonewalls  have  been  persecuted  by  a  hidden 
gun  and  at  length  they  invoke  the  aid  of  an  artillery 
officer,  who  directs  the  artillery  upon  the  suspected 
area: 

"Likely  enough  spot,"  he  commented.  "It's  been  well  strafed 
with  shell  fire  already,  but  I  suppose  they  have  their  guns 
down  in  deep  dugouts  there.  Anyhow,  we'll  give  'em  an- 
other going  over.     Ridley!" 

"Sir,"  answered  the  voice  from  below.  "Stop.  Fresh  target. 
Machine-guns  in  trench.  All  guns  .  .  ."  and  followed  a 
string  of  orders  about  degrees  and  yards  which  Kentucky 
could  not  follow.  "Now  you  watch  the  spot,"  said  the  officer 
when  the  voice  had  reported  "All  ready,  sir,"  and  he  had 
settled  himself  in  position  with  glasses  to  his  eyes.  "Watch 
and  see  if  the  shells  land  about  the  place  you  think  the  guns 
are."  He  passed  an  order  to  fire,  and  a  few  seconds  later 
said  sharply,   "There!     See  them?" 

But  Kentucky  had  not  seen  them,  and  had  to  confess  it.  Or 
rather  he  had  not  seen  these  particular  bursts  to  be  sure  of 
them,  because  the  whole  air  was  puffing  and  spurting  with 
black   smoke  and  white   smoke  and   yellowish   smoke. 

"They  were  a  bit  left  and  beyond  where  I  wanted  'em," 
said  the  officer.  "We'll  try  again.  I'm  firing  four  guns  to- 
gether. Look  for  four  white  smoke  bursts  in  a  bunch  some- 
where above  your  earth  heaps." 

"See  them?"  "I  got  'em,"  exclaimed  the  officer  and  -Ken- 
tucky simultaneously  a  moment  later.  Kentucky  was  keyed 
up  to  an  excited  elation.  This  was  a  new  game  to  him,  and  he 
was  enjoying  it  thoroughly.  He  thought  the  four  bursts  were 
exactly  over  the  spot  required,  but  the  more  experienced  ob- 
server was  not  so  satisfied,  and  went  on  feeling  for  his  target 
with  another  couple  of  rounds  before  he  was  content.  But 
then  he  called  for  high  explosive,  and  proceeded  to  deluge 
the  distant  trench  with  leaping  smoke  clouds,  flashes  of  fire, 
and  whirlwinds  of  dust  and  earth.  Kentucky  watched  the 
performance  with  huge  satisfaction,  and  began  to  regret  that 
he  had  not  joined  the  artillery-  It  was  so  much  better,  he 
concluded,  to  be  snugly  planted  in  a  bit  of  cover  calling 
orders  to  be  passed  back  per  telephone  and  watching  the 
shells  play  on  their  target.  He  was  soon  to  find  that  this 
was  not  quite  all  the  gunners'  business.  He  ducked  suddenly 
back  from  the  lookout  as  a  shower  of  bullets  threshed  across 
the  ground,  swept  up  to  the  broken  wall,  and  hailed  rattling 
and  lashing  on  and  round  it.  The  hail  continued  for  some 
seconds  and  stopped  suddenly.  "Some  beast  out  there,"  said 
the  officer  reflectively,  "has  his  suspicions  of  this  spot.  That's 
the  third  dose  I've  had  in  the  last  half-hour.  Machine  gun." 
He  w^ent  on  with  his  firing,  watching  through  his  glass  and 
shouting  corrections  of  aim  to  the  signaler  below  if  a  gun 
went  off  its  target.  Another  shower  of  bullets  clattered 
against  the  stones,  and  two  spun  richocheting  and  shrieking 
through  the  loophole.  Kentucky  began  to  think  observing 
was  hardly  the  safe  and  pleasant  job  he  had  imagined. 
"Afraid  my  little  eighteen-pounder  pills  won't  make  enough 
impression  there,  if  they're  in  dug-outs."  said  the  officer. 
"Think  I'll  go'n  ask  the  brigade  to  turn  the  heavies  on  to 
that  lot.  If  you're  going  back  you  can  tell  your  C.  O.  I'm 
fixing  it  all  right,  and  we'll  give  'em  a  good  hammering." 

Nearly  every  phase  of  military  operations  in  the  field 
is  depicted  in  these  vivid  stories,  which  enable  us 
almost  to  visualize  the  tremendous  panorama  which 
has  now  been  unfolding  itself  for  three  years.  The 
war  has  produced  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  descrip- 
tive writing. 

Grapes  of  Wrath.  Bv  Bovd  Cable.  Xew  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  40,225,000,000  tons  of 
the  best  iron  ore  in  British  Columbia;  these  resources 
have  hardly  been  touched  yet. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

In  its  April  letter  tlie  American  National 
Bank  says  in  part :  "In  general  business  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country  are  good — bet- 
ter, probably,  than  at  this  time  last  month,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  that  then  existed 
regarding  our  status  in  the  war.  Commodity 
prices,  taken  as  a  whole,  continue  to  climb, 
and  an  unhealthy  speculation  in  food  products 
has  developed  in  some  quarters.  Labor  is 
fully  employed  and  wages  have  advanced, 
with  a  probability  of  further  increases  when 
the  labor  market  feels  the  effect  of  the  loss 
of  a  half-million  men  in  the  training  camps. 
The  investment  market  is  dull,  and  interest 
rates  have  lengthened  in  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  due  largely  to  the  forthcoming  gov- 
ernment loan  and  the  desire  of  large  bor- 
rowers to  anticipate  their  summer  needs  be- 
fore the  government  becomes  a  competitor  in 
the  market."  

The  banks  of  the  United  States  are  planning 
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to  help  the  people  buy  the  $5,000,000,000  war 
bonds  of  the  United  States  government  when 
issued.  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  through  its  San  Francisco  office,  sug- 
gests that  banks  advance  to  their  clients  90 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  bonds  on  easy 
paying  loans,  to  assist  them  in  bond  purchases. 
In  other  words,  each  individual  would  put  up 
$10  in  cash  to  $90  loaned  by  his  bank  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Boston  banks  already  have  arranged  to 
buy  a  large  block  of  war  bonds  to  sell  to 
their  customers  on  the  installment  plan,  with- 
out any  change  in  interest.  This  will  assist 
in  placing  the  loan  among  small  investors, 
while  gradually  releasing  bank  funds  for  other 
purposes, 

San  Francisco  bankers  have  begun  discus- 
sion of  a  somewhat  similar  plan. 


000  represented  applications  from  the  char- 
tered banks,  $18,121,000  conversions  of  the 
1915  war  loan,  and  $5,983,000  conversions  of 
the  debenture  stock ;  the  net  amount  of  new 
money  offered  was  therefore  $182,644,200. 
The  minister  of  finance  has  announced  that 
no  allotments  will  be  made  to  the  chartered 
banks,  that  all  subscribers  of  $25,000  and  un- 
der will  receive  the  full  amount  applied  for, 
and  that  applicants  for  larger  sums  will  be  al- 
lotted from  about  60  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent. 
of  their  subscriptions.  The  war  loans  raised 
in  Canada  now  amount  to  $350,000,000.  War 
Savings  Certificates  issued  up  to  the  close  of 
March  amounted  to  about  $5,500,000,  and 
sales  of  debenture  stock  to  $8,500,000.  The 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  small  sub- 
scriptions to  the  last  loan  indicates  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  national  duty  on  the  part  of  all 
classes."  

The  directors  of  the  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration recently  declared  a  dividend  of  50 
cents  a  share  on  the  common  stock.  No  an- 
nouncement was  made  as  to  the  period  this, 
the  initial  dividend,  is  designed  to  cover,  but 
it  will  be  taken  in  the  financial  district  as  a 
forerunner  of  a  regular  quarterly  dividend. 
It  is  payable  June  15th  to  stockholders  of 
record  May  31st.  Following  the  splendid 
statement  of  the  corporation,  published  in  this 
column  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  dividend  an- 
nouncement will  not  come  altogether  as  a  sur- 
prise, rumors  having  been  circulated  for  some 
time  that  some  such  action  was  contemplated. 
In  some  quarters  a  larger  disbursement  was 
anticipated,  and  it  is  understood  that  these 
anticipations  would  have  been  realized  were  it 
not  for  the  recent  rumors  of  Federal  regula- 
tion of  food  prices  coming  out  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Many  anticipate  an  increase  in  the  rate  at 
the  next  quarter,  but  this  will  undoubtedly  de- 
pend upon  developments  which  only  a  clair- 
voyant eye  can  at  present  discern.  The  divi- 
dend represents  a  disbursement  of  approxi- 
mately $170,000,  and  as  the  recent  report 
showed  a  sum  of  $1,086,522  credited  to  the 
books  of  the  corporation,  out  of  total  profits 
of  the  component  companies  aggregating  $3,- 
750,000,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  treasury  is 
not  materially  impaired.  An  estimate  made 
a  few  days  ago  shows  that  the  corporation  is 
earning  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $10  a 
share,  after  taking  care  of  the  dividends  on 
the   preferred.  

The  Dominion  Government,  according  to 
the  United"  States  Commerce  Reports,  recently 
passed  an  order  in  council  placing  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  and  semolina  upon  the  list  of 
goods  which  may  be  imported  into  Canada 
free  of  customs  duty,  thus  bringing  these 
products  under  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  tariff  of  1913,  paragraph  644.  (The 
United  States  tariff  provides  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  semolina 
imported  from  the  countries  in  which  similar 
products  of  United  States  origin  are  exempt 
from  duty.)  

The  United  States  Steel  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31st  last  shows  net 
earnings  of  $113,121,018,  compared  with  $105,- 
968,347  in  the  three  months  ended  December 
30th  last  and  $60,713,624  in  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1916.  A  surplus  of  $69,836,981  is 
reported  for  the  March  quarter  after  deduc- 
tions for  fixed  charges  and  all  dividends,  com- 
pared with  $69,257,592  in  the  final  three 
months  of  1916  and  $32,854,172  in  the  March 
period,  1916.  The  net  earnings  of  the  cor- 
poration are  the  greatest  in  its  history. 


persuaded  to  authorize  the  several  issues  thus 
provided  for. 

The  bondholders  who  have  heretofore  de- 
posited their  bonds  will  be  allowed  thirty  days 
from  April  26,  1917,  within  which  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  changes  in  the  plan  of  re- 
organization ;  with  their  silence  signifying  ac- 
quiescence. 

Certificates  to  be  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  will  be  issued  for  the  bonds 
deposited  under  the  plan. 


The  Federal  war  finance  bill,  as  drawn  at 
present,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  deposit  with  any  bank  or  trust 
company  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
withdrawn  by  depositors  or  used  by  the  bank 
for  the  purchase  of  the  new  government 
bonds.  Under  this  clause  no  depositor  of  a 
bank  who  withdraws  his  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  bonds  harms  his  own  interests 
or  those  of  the  depositary.  An  amendment  to 
the  bill  provides  that  the  loan  is  exempt  from 
taxation  of  any  sort. 
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The  amended  plan  of  reorganization  of  the 
United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
adopted  by  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
committees,  according  to  announcement  made 
here,  and  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  bonds 
have  been  deposited.  The  main  points  of  the 
reorganization    provide    for: 

A  cash  requirement  of  $5,200,000  to  take 
care  of  underlying  bonds  maturing  April  1, 
1918. 

Exchange  of  existing  4  per  cent,  bonds  for 
new  securities,  consisting  of  bonds,  first  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  common  stock. 

Retirement  of  outstanding  notes,  preferred 
stock,  and  common  stock  by  issue  of  new 
second  preferred  and  common  stock. 

Sales  of  securities  to  meet  the  conlpany's 
future  capital  requirements. 

It  is  proposed  to  obtain  the  necessary  cash 
for  working  capital  by  the  use  of  income  ac- 
cumulated pending  reorganization  and  the  sale 
of  non-operative  property,  these  two  items 
amounting  to  $2,200,000,  and  the  sale  of 
$3,000,000  of  Market  Street  (San  Francisco) 
5  per  cent,  bonds.  This  will  leave  the  Mar- 
ket Street  bonds  as  the  only  underlying  se- 
curity and  reduce  the  amount  of  that  bond  to 
slightly  over  $10,000,000. 

For  existing  junior  issues  of  the  United 
Railroads,  amounting  to  $45,873,600,  the  new 
plan  provides  for  new  junior  issues  of  second 
preferred  and  common  shares  totaling  $12,- 
244,000.  Holders  of  the  old  junior  issues  also 
will  be  required  to  buy  $3,000,000  of  Market 
Street  Railway  5  per  cent,  bonds,  payment  to 
be  made  at  par. 

The  total  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  com- 
pany under  the  terms  of  the  reorganization  is 
reduced  by  $12,959,000. 


homes.  As  paints  are  not  manufactured  there, 
marked  opportunities  are  presented  for  sales 
of  the  American  product  in  that  country.  The 
United  States  contributed  $25 12  worth  to 
these  imports  in  1916,  while  the  United  King- 
dom supplied  $94,768  worth,  British  depend- 
encies $34,552  worth,  and  all  other  countries 
$5497  worth.  The  varnish  imports  for  1916 
reached  143,927  pounds,  valued  at  $18,402, 
against  110,803  pounds,  valued  at  $15,889,  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
dependencies  supply  the  bulk  of  the  varnish 
imports.  There  are  no  American  firms  in 
Bangkok  handling  paints  or  varnish.  Nearly 
all  the  leading  importers  in  that  city,  how- 
ever, stock  paints  and  varnish,  but  in  order 
to  make  business  connections  with  them  a 
visit  by  traveling  representatives  would  seem 
essential.  The  American  consulate  should  be 
able  to  make  effective  use  of  catalogues,  price 
lists,  and  other  trade  literature  on  this  subject 
in  its  commercial  reading  room,  and  by  dis- 
tribution to  interested  persons. 


The  United  States  Department  of  State  is 
advised  that  the  War  Office  in  London  has  an- 
nounced that,  except  under  license  from  the 
director  of  army  contracts,  no  persons  shall 
make  or  take  delivery  of  or  payment  for  ma- 
nila  hemp  or  Maguey  fibre  pursuant  to  any 
contract  entered  into   subsequent  to  April  2d. 


India's  1916-17  cotton  crop  will  exceed  that 
for  1915-16  by  19  per  cent,  in  area  and  22  per 
cent,  in  outturn,  according  to  the  final  official 
estimate  for  the  season.  Figures  presented  in 
the  Indian  (government)  Trade  Journal  place 
the  total  area  at  21,212,000  acres,  compared 
with  17,746,000  acres  in  1915-16,  and  the  total 
yields  at  4,557,000  bales  of  400  pounds  each, 
compared  with  3,738,000  bales  last  season. 


WAR  LOAN 

We   offer   our    services    without   charge 
in  connection  with  the  proposed 

Government  Loan 
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No  person  shall,  except  with  permit,  purchase 
for  sale  or  manufacture  in  Europe  any  manila 
hemp  or  Maguey  fibre. 


The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  in  its  April  commercial  letter 
says:  "Subscriptions  to  the  March  war  loan 
amounted  to   $266,748,300,   of  which   $60,000,- 
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The  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  have  declared  an  extra  dividend 
of  3  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock.  In  ad- 
dition the  directors  declared  the  usual  quar- 
terly of  IK  per  cent,  on  common  and  the 
regular  quarterly  of  W\  per  cent,  on  pre- 
ferred.   

The  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany may  resume  payment  of  dividends  on  the 
preferred  stock  shortly,  according  to  Vice- 
President  A.  C.  Balch  in  a  statement  to  the 
railroad  commission.  Balch  appeared  before 
the  commission  to  testify  on  the  company's 
application  for  approval  of  the  plan  to  issue 
$4,500,000  6  per  cent,  debentures.  Balch  said 
dividend  action  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
result  of  the  pending  application.  He  saw  no 
reason,  in  the  event  the  debenture  issue  is  ap- 
proved, why  the  company  should  not  return 
to    a   dividend-paying  basis   on   the   preferred. 


The  lists  for  the  fourth  long-term  loan 
raised  by  Italy  since  war  started  closed  March 
18th.  At  that  date  subscriptions  amounted  to 
3,600,000,000  lire.  Of  this,  2,500,000,000  lire 
represents  new  money,  while  the  remainder 
consists  of  coupons,  treasury  bonds  maturing 
at  various  dates,  and  foreign  securities.  The 
results  of  this  latest  loan,  which  was  offered 
at  90,  bears  5  per  cent,  interest  free  of  taxa- 
tion, present  and  future,  and  is  not  convert- 
ible until  the  end  of  iy31. 


The  American  ambassador  at  Mexico  City 
reports  to  the  State  Department  under  date  of 
April  19th  that  the  Mexican  government  has 
taken  over  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  the  Vera 
Cruz  to  Alvarado  Railway,  and  the  rolling 
stock  and  connecting  tracks  of  the  Vera  Cruz 
Terminal.  

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  the 
supervising  architect's  office,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  until  May  22,  1917, 
for  the  construction  of  the  postoffice  at  Pres- 
cott,   Arkansas. 


The  Eastern  committee  and  the  local  com- 
mittee which  have  charge  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  United  Railroads  of  San  Fran- 
cisco issued  circular  letters  recently  to  the 
holders  of  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  roads, 
and  with  these  letters  an  amended  plan  of  re- 
organization. 

Under  the  amended  plan,  the  holders  of 
the  4  per  cent,  bonds  will  receive  66  2-3  per 
cent,  of  their  holdings  in  new  6  per  cent, 
bonds;  8  1-3  per  cent,  in  new  6  per  cent,  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  33  per  cent,  in  new  com- 
mon stock,  if  the  railroad  commission  can  be 


A  report  from  U.  S.  Consul  Walter  H. 
Schulz,  Berne,  Switzerland,  says :  "The  de- 
mand for  crackers,  biscuits,  candies,  etc.,  in 
Switzerland  at  this  time  is  small,  but  in  nor- 
mal times  these  goods  have  a  large  sale,  espe- 
cially in  the  hotel  trade,  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  American  exporters.  Thousands 
of  American  tourists  may  be  considered  prob- 
able purchasers,  and  these  travelers  should  be 
encouraged  to  ask  for  American  goods  when 
in  Europe.  No  simpler  method  could  be  de- 
vised, perhaps,  than  an  advertising  campaign 
in  which  steamship  publications,  steamship 
piers,  and  American  newspapers  published 
abroad  would  be  utilized.  In  the  past  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France  have  been  the 
chief  exporters  of  such  goods  to  Switzerland. 
About  one-third  of  the  trade  is  English,  and 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  number 
of  English  tourists  visiting  the  country." 


Vice-Consul  Carl  C.  Hansen,  Bangkok, 
Siam,  reports  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1916,  Siam's  purchases  of 
foreign  paints  amounted  to  1,822,131  pounds, 
valued  at  $134,817,  against  1,610,220  pounds, 
valued  at  $102,895,  in  1915,  an  increase  of 
$31,922  for  last  year.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  the  people  of  Siam  to  use 
paints    for   beautifying    and    preserving   their 


A  great  work  has  been  done  in  providing 
Parisians  with  fuel  by  a  private  individual, 
M.  Pierre  Wolff.  M.  Wolff  had  stocked  500 
tons  of  coal,  and  by  means  of  two  army  drays 
he  distributed  sacks  of  coal  from  one  end  of 
Paris  to  the  other.  To  get  coal  from  him  it 
was  only  necessary  to  show  that  you  belonged 
to  the  art,  literary,  or  musical  world,  that  in 
some  line  or  other  you  were  an  artist,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  application  M.  Wolff's 
dray  would  stop  at  the  port-cochtre  and, 
whether  you  lived  on  the  third  or  fifth  floor, 
the  sack  of  coal  was  deposited  at  your  door. 
The  "Bon  Feu"  M.  Wolff  called  his  simple 
and  rapid  organization. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Medicine  for  the  Layman. 

Dr.  Richard  C  Cabot  has  written  a  very  un- 
usual book  under  the  title,  "A  Layman's  Hand- 
book of  Medicine"  :  unusual  in  that  it  deals 
with  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  subjects 
from  a  new  standpoint  Xo  branch  of  science 
has  made  greater  progress  in  recent  years  than 
that  of  medicine,  and  yet  in  no  field  are  the 
new  discoveries  and  developments  slower  in 
becoming  a  part  of  the  life  and  experience  of 
people  in  general.  It  is  the  object  of  Dr. 
Cabot  to  bring  people,  and  especially  those 
who  have  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  others,  into  touch  with  these  de- 
velopments, to  clear  away  misapprehensions 
and  fallacies,  and  to  render  easier  the  work  of 
the  modern  trained  and  conscientious  phy- 
sician. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  element  of 
mystery  connected  with  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment, and  because  of  this  medicine  has  in  the 
past  been  closely  bound  up  with  religion  in 
its  various  forms.  The  large  part  played  by 
mental  states  in  ailments  and  their  cure,  and 
the  prevalence  of  superstition  in  regard  to 
disease,  have  been  responsible  for  the  rise  of 
all  sorts  of  faith-and-mind-cure  movements, 
quack  remedies,  patent  medicines,  and  vari- 
ous so-called  schools  of  medicine.  People  who 
show  intelligence  in  others  matters  of  life  and 
conduct  become  the  gullible  converts  to  all 
manner  of  fads  in  healing,  usually  because 
they  have  witnessed  a  miraculous  "cure."  To 
all  intelligent  men  and  women  Dr.  Cabot's 
work  will  come  as  a  corrective  and  clarifying 
influence,  breathing  common  sense,  tearing 
the  mask  from  quackery,  showing  the  achieve- 
ments and  present  limitations  of  medical 
science  frankly,  and  giving  hope  of  the  ad- 
vances to  be  made  in  the  future. 

The  handbook  begins  with  a  concise  but  not 
too  technical  treatise  on  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy and  an  account  of  the  various  organs  of 
the  body  and  their  functions.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  chapters  on  the  diseases  to  which 
these  organs  are  subject,  their  symptoms  and 
character,  and  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
book      deals      with      emergencies,      accidents, 
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A  most  surprising  book.  The 
glorious  pride  a  true  woman 
feels  in  coming  maternity,  to- 
gether with  the  natural  fears 
engendered  by  this  most  trying 
ordeal  are  set  forth  simply, 
naturally  and  modestly  in  a  way 
that  is  absolutely  unique.  Never 
before  has  this  delicate  subject 
been  treated  so  frankly  and  yet 
so  reverently. 

Not  only  is  the  work  a  very 
delightful  bit  of  literature,  but 
it  is  also  a  most  helpful  book. 
Every  woman  should  read  it 
and  many  a  man  will  find  in  it 
a  key  which  will  unlock  for 
him  the  door  to  understanding. 
12mo.  $1.25. 

For  Sale  at  alt  Bookstores 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Publishers 


poisons  and  their  antidotes,  and  with  personal 
hygiene.  It  is  not  a  "self-cure"  or  "be  your 
own  doctor*'  book,  but  a  volume  that  will  aid 
the  competent  physician  and  improve  his  rela- 
tion to  the  patient  by  removing  the  bar  of  ig- 
norance. Incidentally  Dr.  Cabot  has  occasion 
to  touch  upon  ethical  questions  involved  in 
medicine,  as,  for  example,  the  much-talked-of 
subject  of  birth  control,  and  in  all  cases  shows 
a  sanity  and  rugged  honesty  that  is  refresh- 
ing  in   these   days   of  neurotic  "isms." 

J.  B.  L. 

A  Layman's  Handbook  of  Medicine.  By  Rich- 
ard C.  Cabot,  M.  D.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;   $2  net. 

John  Webster. 
This  book,  we  are  told,  was  written  in  1911- 
12  and  was  the  ''dissertation"  with  which  Ru- 
pert Brooke  won  his  Fellowship  at  Cambridge 
in  1913.  It  commands  our  attention,  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  brilliant  essay,  but 
also  by  the  premature  death  of  its  author 
upon  the  battlefield. 

If  the  truth  may  be  confessed  we  are  not 
greatly  interested  in  John  Webster.  He  wrote 
only  two  plays  of  any  note — "The  Duchess  of 
Main"  and  ''The  White  Devil.1'  He  was  a 
man  of  inconsiderable  attainments  and  with- 
out even  the  virtues  of  a  vivid  personality  to 
recommend  him.  He  was  a  clever  adapter 
with  a  certain  felicity-  in  comment-  We  know 
little  of  his  birth,  life,  or  death.  He  wrote 
the  two  remarkable  plays  that  have  been 
named  and  they  alone  have  rescued  his  name 
from  oblivion. 

Webster  occupies  two  only  of  the  five  chap- 
ters composing  the  book.  There  are  ap- 
pendices and  a  bibliography  that  occupy  more 
than  half  the  volume  and  its  remaining  three 
chapters  are  devoted  to  "The  Theatre,"  "The 
Origins  of  Elizabethan  Drama,"  and  "The 
Elizabethan  Drama."  Here  we  see  Rupert 
Brooke  at  his  best.  He  asks  what  is  a  good 
play,  and  he  replies :  "A  play  is  good  in 
proportion  as  the  states  of  mind  during  the 
witnessing  of  it  are,  in  sum,  good.  The  good 
of  these  states  of  mind  is,  in  practice,  very 
much  dependent  on  the  pleasurableness  of 
them,  and  proportionate  to  it.     Much  more  so 

\  than  in  real  life,  where  the  consciousness  of 
virtue    makes    some    unpleasant    states    good. 

i  But  pleasure  is  not  a  perfect  criterion  of 
good,  even  in  the  theatre.  For  a  performance 
that  provokes  lust  would  move  pleasant  states 

j  of  mind,  but  not  good  ones." 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Elizabethan  drama 
the  author  draws  attention  to  the  sudden  de- 
generation that  fell  upon  the  theatre  within 
the   space    of   five   years.      Five    years   before 

i  the  year  1611  "England  was  thunderous  with 
the   most   glorious   tragedy   and   the   strangest 

1  passion.     Five  years  after  that,   Fletcher  and 

i  the  silly  sweetness  of  tragi-comedy  were  all 
powerful."  Fletcher  was  to  blame,  but  what 
actually  were  the  causes  ?  Puritanism  had 
identified  itself  with  democracy  and  the  the- 
atre had  become  upper  class.  So,  too,  had  the 
dramatists.  Or,  perhaps,  suggests  Mr.  Brooke, 
"the  reason  for  the  degeneracy  may  have  lain 
in  some  deeper  weariness  of  men's  hearts." 

John-  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drasia. 
"By  Rupert  Brooke.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany; $1.50. 

The  Highwayman. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  the  story  of  a 
highwayman,  and  those  who  look  for  despe- 
rate and  felonious  deeds  of  violence  will  be 
disappointed.  Colonel  Boyce,  it  is  true,  is 
suspected  of  highway  unorthodoxies,  and  so 
is  Harry  Boyce,  and  doubtless  with  reason, 
and  therefore  they  fall  into  disfavor.  But 
why  Alison,  who  might  have  done  better  for 
herself,  should  prove  so  susceptible  to  Harry's 
dubious  charms  is  a  little  mysterious.  None 
the  less  we  must  admit  that  such  things  hap- 
pen. The  course  of  true  love  does  not  run 
quite  smoothly.  Harry  is  mixed  up  in  plots 
for  the  Pretender,  a  dangerous  pastime,  and 
indeed  rescues  that  kinglet  from  the  elder 
Boyce,  who  intends  to  kidnap  him. 

The  story  is  vigorously  told  and  with  much 
humor,  some  of  it  a  little  broad,  as  is  only 
to  be  expected  in  any  veracious  narrative 
of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  Highwayman.  By  H.  C.  Bailev.  New 
York:   E.  P.  Dutton  S:  Co. 


are  prone  to  show  little  discrimination  be- 
tween the  Moorish  influence  that  has  been 
handed  on  to  us  from  Andalusia  and  the  pure 
Renaissance  in  its  Spanish  expression  in  other 
parts   of  Spain. 

The  book  is  of  course  of  first  importance 
to  the  architect  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  our  California  architects  may  come  un- 
der its  influence  to  the  extent  of  effecting  a 
purification  of  their  so-called  Mission  style ; 
but  it  is  also  a  charming  work  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  beautiful  things,  for  the  au- 
thors have  not  only  undertaken  to  deal  crit- 
ically and  technically  with  their  architectural 
material,  but  have  included  biographical  and 
historical  data  that  add  greatly  to  the  general 
interest 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings  made  by  the  au- 
thors and  will  be  welcomed  especially  by  ar- 
chitects as  a  practical  book  in  a  field  hereto- 
fore  not   adequately  treated. 

Spanish  Architecture  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Arthur  Byne  and  Mildred  Stapley. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  §7.50  net 
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Turf  for  Golf  Courses. 

Golf  in  America  today  is  more  than  a  sport 

— it  is  the  health-giving  out-of-doors  exercise 

that   keeps   in   condition   many   thousands   of 

our    brain-workers    and    men    of    affairs.      Its 

|  economic    value    is    therefore    great,    and    no 

mere    fad    calls    forth    books    treating    of    the 

!  game  and  its  paraphernalia.     The  amount  of 

I  capital  invested  in  golf  courses  in  America  is 

very    large    and    much    money    is    of    course 

wasted    each    year    in    misdirected    efforts    in 

turf -growing. 

To  meet  a  very  real  need  Mr.  Charles  V. 
Piper  and  Mr.  Russell  A.  Oakley,  both  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
have  written  an  authoritative  and  practical 
treatise  on  the  growing  and  maintenance  of 
grass  turf.  Almost  every  possible  phase  of 
the  subject  is  dealt  with,  soils,  fertilizers, 
drainage,  sodding  methods,  special  seeds  for 
different  localities,  and  control  of  pests. 
"Turf  for  Golf  Courses"  should  be  an  in- 
dispensable volume  in  every  country  club. 

Turf  for  Golf  Courses.  By  Charles  V.  Piper 
and  Russell  A.  Oakley.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company;  $2.50. 
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William  Penn. 

Dr.  Oliver  Huckel  in  this  volume  gives  us 
the  life  of  William  Penn  in  the  form  of  a  nar- 
rative "freely  arranged  from  the  supposed 
journal  of  the  fair  Guli  Springett,  as  found  in 
an  old  oaken  chest  at  Worminghurst,  England. 
Also  somewhat  added  by  Letitia  Penn.  Never 
before  set  forth  in  print."  We  are  assured 
that  the  narrative  is  authentic 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  best  of  biographical 
methods.  A  certain  atmosphere  of  fiction 
pervades  it,  the  characterization  depending  so 
much  upon  dialogue  as  to  suggest  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution.  Xone  the  less  it  is  a  fas- 
cinating story,  and  particularly  in  its  delinea- 
tion of  Penn's  wife  Juli.  The  author  has  ob- 
viously done  his  best  to  preserve  the  historical 
accuracies,  especially  in  the  glimpses  that  he 
gives  us  of  Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  James, 
William,  and  Mary.  Anne,  Cromwell,  Milton, 
Pepys.  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. 

A  Dreamer  of  Dreams.  By  Oliver  Huckel. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.25. 


Don  Martin  of  Araeon. 
Don    Martin    was    the    playmate    and    after- 
wards   the    personal    friend    of    Philip    II    of 
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Spain,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  accompanied  him  on  his  visit  to 
England.  Lady  Moreton  inclines  to  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  the  original  of  the  Duke  in 
"Don  Quixote,"  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
his  castle  at  Pedrola,  of  which  two  illustra- 
tions are  given  in  the  book,  was  the  scene  of 
the  famous  practical  jokes.  The  book,  the 
material  for  which  has  been  principally  drawn 
from  private  sources,  throws  some  quaint 
sidelights  on  the  life  of  Charles  V  and  his 
empress  and  Philip  II.  There  is,  too,  a  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  Duke's  own  intrigue  with 
the  pseudo  page  and  the  tragic  fate  of  his 
eldest  son.  The  story  of  his  marriage  at 
fourteen  to  Donna  Luisa  de  Borgia,  just 
double  his  age,  falls  strangely  on  modern  ears. 
Lady  Moreton  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
contribution  of  this  page  of  Spanish  history, 
a  page  written  with   such   vivacity  and  spirit. 

A  Playmate  of  Philip  II.  By  Lady  Moreton. 
With    seventeen    illustrations.       New    York:    John 

Lane   Company ;    $3. 

— •» 

German  chemists  have  discovered  a  method 
for  making  a  flour  substitute  out  of  linden 
and  beech  buds.  They  assert  that  the  substi- 
tute has  the  nutritive  value  of  barley  flour, 
with  four  times  its  fat  percentage. 


Renaissance  Architecture  in  Spain. 
At  a  moment  when  the  modern  Vandals  are 
ruthlessly  destroying  the  treasured  relics  of 
mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France  we  have  laid  before  us  a  sym- 
pathetic study  of  sixteenth-century  archi- 
tecture in  Spain  that  seems  to  take  us  an  in- 
finite distance  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
Two  enthusiastic  artists  and  students,  Arthur 
Byne  and  Mildred  Stapley,  have  embodied  in 
a  sumptuous  volume  the  results  of  their  archi- 
tectural studies  in  the  old  cities  of  Spain, 
and  in  so  doing  have  revealed  a  veritable 
treasure  trove  of  beauty  and  historical  in- 
terest Spain  is  not  a  land  that  is  overrun 
with  travelers,  and  although  the  average  man 
knows  that  there  is  much  of  beauty  in 
architecture  there,  he  is  inclined  to  confuse 
it  all  in  a  conglomerate  idea  of  Moorish  and 
Gothic    types.      We   in    California   particularly 
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1917 

including 

RICHARD  ALDINGTON 

"H.  D." 

JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER 

F.  S.  FLINT 

D.  H.  LAWRENCE 

AMY  LOWELL 

"  Imagist  poetry  fills  us  with  hope.  .  .  .  Old  forms  of 
verse  are  filled  with  ghosts.  .  .  .  The  Imagist  can,  with 
his  very  form,  purge  himself  from  these.  .  .  .  So  he  can 
be    more    interesting    than    other    poets." — London    Times. 

Now  ready,  in  binding  uniform  with  the  previous 
Imagist  anthologies.  75  cents  net 

OTHER  IMAGIST  ANTHOLOGIES 

SOME  IMAGIST  POETS— 3rd  Edition— 75c  net 
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These  Times. 
Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer  has  already  taken 
his  place  as  one  of  the  notable  poets  of  our 
day.  In  the  breadth  of  his  poetic  range  he 
has  few  equals.  He  seems  equally  at  home 
in  tragedy,  pathos,  and  humor,  in  the  most 
orthodox  of  versification  and  in  the — to  us — 
painful  extravagances  of  vers  libre. 

For  such  reasons  it  is  not  easy  to  review  his 
work  except  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  pene- 
trated by  sincerity*  and  also  by  a  certain  note 
of  insistence  on  the  sterner  realities  of  life. 
The  war,  of  course,  attracts  him,  not  so  much 
as  a  struggle  of  principles  as  of  brute  forces, 
for  Mr.  Untermeyer  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  a  materialist: 

Morose,   impatient,   sick  at   heart, 

With   rasping  nerves  and  twitching  muscles. 
We  can  not  even  sleep:  we  start 

With    every    twig   that    snaps    or    rustles. 
Sought  always  by  an  unseen  foe 

Over    our    heads    the    bullets    fly; 
But  more  than  these,  we  fear  the  snow. 
The  silent  shrapnel   of  the  sky. 

Yonder  our  colonel   stalks  and  grieves, 

Meeting  the  storm  with  thoughts  more  stormy; 
But  we,  we  sit  and  watch  the  leaves 

Fall  down,  a  torn  and  crumpled  army. 
We  mourn    for   every    leaf  that   lies. 

As  though  it  were  a  comrade  slain; 
Each   was   a   shelter   from   the  eyes 

Of  every  prying  aeroplane.     .     .     . 

"\Ye  turn  a  page  and  we  find  something  of 
quite  a  different  kind,  although  still  of  war, 
and  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  all  war. 
It  is  called  "Cell-Mates" : 

Aw,  quit  yer  cryin',  kid — I  know  it's  tough, 
But  dearie,  shush;  nobody's  gone  to  lynch  ye; 

Later  ye'll   find  th'   cops  are  square  enough; 

It's  always  worse  the  first  time  that  they  pinch 
ye. 

Mr.  Untermeyer  writes  always  as  though 
from  experiences.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  writes  from  deep  and  sympa- 
thetic feeling. 

These  Times.  By  Louis  Untermeyer.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25. 


Shakespeare. 
A  few  years  ago  We  knew  practically  noth- 
ing of  Shakespeare  except  some  half-dozen 
of  the  salient  facts  of  his  life.  But,  says  the 
author,  we  have  now  been  piously  at  work  for 
some  time,  and  if  the  results  are  still  meagre 
at  least  we  have  a  better  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare than  of  any  other  contemporary  profes- 
sional writer.  Not  only  have  many  actual 
records  been  discovered,  but  we  have  learned 
to   see   something  of   the  mind  of  the  writer 


The  best  brief  life  of 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

BY  LORD  CHARNWOOD 

"The  most  complete  interpretation  of  Lin- 
coln as  yet  produced,  and  presented  in  such 
artistic  form  that  it  may  well  become 
classic." — American  Historical  Review. 
"Bound  to  take  a  first  rank  in  the  literature 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  many  respects  may  be 
pronounced  the  best  of  biographies  yet 
produced." — The  Nation.  Octavo,  with 
portrait,  $2.00  net. 


By  the  author  of  "Europe  Since  1815" 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 
AND  NAPOLEON 

BY  CHARLES  DOWNER  HAZEN 

Professor  of  History,  Columbia  University. 
With  numerous  maps  in  color  and  black 
and  white.  $2.50  net.  Just  ready. 
Hazen's  "Europe  Since  1815"  (9//i  large 
printing,  $3.75  net)  has  been  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  recent  books  of  non- 
fiction.  The  author  now  furnishes  the 
companion  volume  which,  with  the  earlier 
book,  makes  an  unusually  readable  and  au- 
thoritative history  of  Europe  since  1789. 


"No  more  than  a  step  from  'Treasure  Island.'  " 
— Evening  Sun   (N.  Y.) 

TREASURE 

BY  GERTRUDE  S.  MATHEWS 

"Treasure"  is  the  true  record  of  an  adven- 
turous search  for  a  lost  mine  in  tropical 
South  America.  The  principal  character  is 
a  luxury-loving,  orchid- admiring,  scent- 
enjoying  person  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  personality  strong  and  direct 
enough  to  cope  easily  with  the  demands  of 
the  gold  camp.  Profusely  illustrated  from 
photographs.     $2.00   net. 


By   William   James 

ON  VITAL  RESERVES 

The  Energies  of  Men 
The  Gospel  of  Relaxation 

BY  WILLIAM  JAMES 

These  two  famous  essays  in  one  volume, 
uniform  with  the  popular  editions  of  the 
author's  "On  Some  of  Life's  Ideals"  and 
"Habit."     Each   50  cents  net. 

HENRY  HOLT  CO.  fiSSS 


behind  the  writings.  Thus  Bagehot,  quoting 
the  description  of  the  hare  hunt  from  "Venus 
and  Adonis,"  says :  "It  is  absurd,  by  the 
way,  to  say  we  know  nothing  about  the  man 
that  wrote  that :  we  know  that  he  had  been 
after  a  hare." 

And  so  the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden  tries 
to  show  us  in  this  volume  just  what  we  do 
know  about  Shakespeare  and  what  we  may 
legitimately  surmise.  He  gives  us  competent 
chapters  on  Edmund  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Christopher  Marlowe.  We  have  other 
chapters  on  "The  Players,"  "The  University 
Pens,"  and  "Family  and  Friends."  The  re- 
sult is  something  that  may  fairly  be  called 
substantial,  or  at  least  distinct,  and  pleasingly 
so. 

Shakespeare  and  His  Fellows.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  M.  A.,  Hon.  IX.  D.,  Hon. 
Litt.   D.     Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 


Tht  Immigrant  anQ  the  Community. 

The  development  of  modern  experimental 
psychology  out  of  the  old  "mental  and  moral 
science"  is  not  more  significant  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age  than  the  change  from  the  sociology 
of  former  years  to  the  modern  practical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  No  longer  do  we  deal 
with  sociological  problems  as  theories  to  be 
worked  out  subjectively  in  the  study;  they  are 
serious  questions  to  be  solved  by  painstaking 
investigation  of  facts,  collection  of  data,  and 
analysis  of  statistics.  And  even  this  is  not 
enough,  for  these  facts  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  human  reaction  to  them. 

It  is  the  ability  not  only  to  study  socio- 
logical data,  but  to  correlate  them  to  human 
life  and  feeling  with  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  freedom  from  prejudice  that 
makes  Miss  Grace  Abbott's  work  on  the  im- 
migration problem  exceedingly  valuable.  It  is 
timely  and  authoritative. 

The  discussion  of  the  "hyphenated"  Amer- 
ican has  attracted  especial  attention  to  the 
foreign-born  element  of  our  population  during 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  but  beyond  a 
demand  for  restrictions  on  immigration  and 
indefinite  talk  about  ''Americanizing"  the  im- 
migrant, little  has  been  done  toward  meeting 
the  problem.  The  fundamental  elements  of 
the  problem  are  set  forth  by  Miss  Abbott  in 
successive  chapters  dealing  with  the  immi- 
grant's journey,  his  exploitation  on  arriving, 
the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  his  rela- 
tion to  sanitation  and  hygiene,  his  education, 
his  position  in  the  courts,  and  his  reaction 
on  industrial  democracy  and  politics.  A  note- 
worthy point  is  the  clear  showing  that  one  of 
the  major  difficulties  is  not  that  of  trying  to 
mold  the  newcomer  into  some  preconceived 
type  of  "Americanism,"  usually  vague  and  in- 
choate, but  of  treating  him  with  honesty  and 
intelligence  so  that  the  ideas  he  already  has 
as  to  our  institutions  and  ideals  may  not  turn 
to  cynical  disillusionment.  We  must  put 
away  the  idea  ourselves  that  crime,  insanity, 
disease,  and  illiteracy  are  augmented  by  im- 
migration per  se,  and  realize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  education,  employment,  and  general 
welfare  must  be  treated  in  a  practical  and  not 
a  doctrinaire  manner,  and  that  their  solution 
is  of  supreme  import  to  our  country.  And  in 
working  out  these  problems  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  catch  the  point  of  view  that  these 
newcomers  are  not  merely  formless  material 
to  be  shaped  according  to  some  model  of  our 
own,  but  that  these  diverse  elements  must  all 
contribute  of  their  own  culture  to  the  general 
content  of  our  civilization.  Surely  Miss  Ab- 
bott deserves  a  host  of  thoughtful  and  pa- 
triotic American  readers,  for  she  has  a  timely 
message  well  told.  J.  B.  L. 

The  Imhigrant  and  the  Community.  By 
Grace  Abbott,  Director  of  the  Immigrants'  Pro- 
tective League  of  Chicago.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury   Company;    $1-50   net. 


Interior  Decoration. 

The  author  has  written  a  book  for  which 
there  should  be  a  demand,  for  there  is  no 
book  of  its  kind  that  is  more  needed.  Her 
object  is  to  show  how  a  small  house  can  be 
furnished  inexpensively  and  beautifully.  She 
handles  her  topic  in  a  practical  way  and  suc- 
ceeds in  so  explaining  the  principles  of  deco- 
ration that  they  can  be  applied  to  almost  any 
set  of  conditions.  The  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous  and  helpful. 

Interior  Decoration  for  the  Small  Home. 
By  Amy  L.  Rolfe,  M.  A.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan    Company;   $1.25. 


Tropical  Sanitation. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Watson  has  written  a  substan- 
tial volume  that  can  hardly  fail  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  hygienic  reformers  everywhere. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  survey  a  work  of 
this  kind  except  to  say  that  it  will  satisfy  the 
expert  as  well  as  the  broadly  sociological 
mind  that  would  give  its  encouragement  to 
the  extermination  of  preventible  diseases  in 
the  tropical  countries  of  the  world.  The  au- 
thor devotes  two  chapters  to  British  Malaya, 
a  chapter  to  quinine  prophylaxis  in  Italy,  an- 
other to  malaria  in  India,  some  notes  on  Su- 
matra, concluding  his  book  with  a  chapter  on 
British  Guiana  and  another  on  Barbados. 

Panama  is  evidently  considered  by  Dr.  Wat- 
son   as    the    most    important    of    all    hygienic 


NEW  GOOD  BOOKS 

We  announce  for  early  issue  a  work  of  personal  reminiscence  by  Baker  A.  Jami- 
son, who  became  a  Senate  Page  in  1844  at  eight  years  of  age.  These  memoirs  touch 
in  a  personal  vein  every  important  event  and  personality  covering  the  entire  period 
from  1844  to  1S61  and  have  a  fascination  unique.  The  volume  will  be  illustrated  by 
rare  photos  and  prints.     Title,  "Great  Men  and  Events:  1840-1861,"  by  a  Senate  Page. 


Shams — A  Novel. 

By  Margret  Holmes  Bates. 

Under  the  Spell  of  the  Firs. 

By  Annabetl  Jerome. 

Love's  Toll. 

By   Kelt   C.   Dillon. 

Romance  of  a  Young  Suffragette. 

By  Mrs.  L.  F.   Gilliam. 

Elenore  Hastings ;  or  Pride's  Harvest. 

By  Rosa  Hoagland  Fine. 

Effusions  of  the  Soul. 

By  Henry   T.  Bradley. 

Dainty      Dishes  —  A     Manual      for     the 
Sickroom. 

By  Alice  M.   Lee. 

Love-lit  Lines,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Helen  Stewart  Campbell. 


Prosy  Truths  and  Spirit  Fancies. 
By  Caroline  Johnson  Oliver. 

In  the  Days  When  Valor  Charmed. 

By  William  Morgan  Bearden. 

Victory. 

By  Sante  Girardello. 

The  Power  of  Love. 
By  P.  S.  McGeeney. 

South  Sea  Poems. 
By  Samuel  R.  Maples. 

Health  and  Beauty.     For  Women  aud  Girls. 
By  Cliamberlin. 

The  Law  of  Inheritance. 

By  Rebecca  Kelly  Samuell. 

In    the    Haunts    of    Despair;    or   Scarlet 
Women. 

By  Imogen  Enid  Fathom. 
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fields,  since  he  gives  nine  chapters  to  its  con- 
sideration. He  relates  the  history  of  early 
failures  and  then  sketches  for  us  the  organiza- 
tion of  hygienic  work,  and  the  innumerable 
ways  in  which  the  campaign  against  filth,  flies, 
and  mosquitoes  has  been  conducted.  It  is  an 
inspiring  story  and  one  that  is  told  with  a 
laudable  attention  to  detail.  He  says :  "Of 
supreme  and  last  importance  is  the  great  les- 
son of  Panama  that,  when  everything  else 
fails,    and   when   all   the   conditions   are   most 


adverse,  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  subsidiary 
methods  which  they  have  evolved  will  enable 
people  to  live,  if  not  completely  free  from, 
disease,  at  least  with  far  greater  freedom  than 
we  ever  imagined  could  be  possible ;  and  that 
where  large  masses  of  tropical  labor  are  em- 
ployed, the  appalling  mortality  of  the  past 
need  not  recur  in  the  future." 

Rural  Sanitation  in*  the  Tropics.  By  Mal- 
colm Watson,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  D.  P.  H.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4.25. 


SOME  INTERESTING  BOOKS 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

By  COL.  JENNINGS  S.  WISE  Net,  $1.00 

Introduction  by  Major-General  Leonard  Wood 
"He  brings  out  very  clearly  the  new  conditions  of  Organization  involving  all  resources  of  a 
Nation,  which  characterize  modern  preparedness,  and  presents  in  a  most  convincing  manner 
the  reasons  for  universal  training  and  service.  He  makes  clear  the  unwisdom  and  danger  of 
further  delay  in  meeting  conditions  which  make  War  possible  and  at  times  inevitable  for  all 
Nations  who  have  convictions  and  sense  of  right.  It  is  a  book  which  all  Americans  can  read 
with  profit,  and  one  which,  if  heeded,  will  add  much  to  National  well-being  and  security." — 
From   General  Wood's  Introduction. 


WOMAN 


By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

Net,  $1.25 
A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "Eat  and  Grow 
Thin" 

The  book  is  so  informing,  so  illuminating,  aud 
so  deeply  searching  that  no  one  who  wishes  to 
be  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  discussions  of 
this  most  important  question  of  Woman's  place 
can  afford  to  miss  reading  it.  A  picturesque 
and  fascinating  book  that  is  bound  to  excite 
no  end  of  controversy. 

PIRATE  BRIDGE 

By  R.  F.  FOSTER  Net.  $1.50 
The  only  book  that  tells  what  to  bid,  when  to 
accept,  and  how  to  play  the  game  that  is 
rapidly  supplanting  auction.  Written  by  R.  F. 
Foster,  the  eminent  authority  on  cards.  You 
need  it  at  once  if  your  friends  play  bridge. 

IDLE  DAYS  IN  PATAGONIA 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON  Net,  $1.50 
Author  of  the  "Purple  Land,"  "A  Crystal 
Age" 
The  New  York  Herald  says :  "From  first 
page  to  the  last  the  author's  vivid  yet  simple 
mode  of  writing  paints  pictures  that  make  the 
volume  one  of  the  most  charming  that  has 
appeared   in  a  long  time." 

THE  NOTE  BOOKS  OF  SAMUEL  BUTLER 

Author  of  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh," 
"  Erewhon" 
With  an   Introduction   by   Francis  Hachett 
They  make  in  their  entirety  a  more  vivid  pic- 
ture  of    Samuel    Butler   than    it   is   possible    to 
obtain    elsewhere;    they    are    the    most    charac- 
teristic   of    his    works,    summing    up    and    con- 
cluding everything  else   that  he    did,   and   may 
be  best  examined  as  the  afterpiece  to  a  varied 
and   versatile  career.  Net,  $2,00 

MALICE  IN  KULTURLAND 

By  HORACE  WYATT 

Illustrated   After    Tenniel,    by    W.    Tell 
The    cleverest    parody    of    "Alice    in    Wonder- 
land" which  has  yet  appeared,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  brilliant  satire  on  Prussian  Methods  in 
War,    Diplomacy  and  Propaganda.  Net,  75c. 


THE  TAMING  OF  CALINGA 

By  C.  L.  CARLSEN  Net,  $1.35 

The  Nation  says:  "It  is  a  tale  not  only  of 
novel  setting  and  substance,  but  of  fresh 
quality;  and  the  theme  to  which  it  gives  a  local 
habitation  has  its  meaning  for  all  times  and 
places." 

THE  WAVE 

By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD 

Author  of  "Julius  Le  Vallon" 
The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "Never  before 
has  Mr.  Blackwood  written  a  novel  that  comes 
so  close  to  the  real  things  of  life  as  'The 
Wave.'  With  a  skill  that  is  extraordinary  he 
tells  a  story  that  is  of  absorbing  psychological 
interest."  Net,  $1.50 

THE  VILLAGE  SHIELD 

By  RUTH  GAINS  and  GEORGIA  WILLIS  READ 

Little  Schoolmate  Series 
Edited  by  Florence  Converse 
This  is  a  story  of  real  Mexicans — not  the 
fierce,  noisy  men  who  are  fighting  among  them- 
selves and  sometimes  with  us  to  decide  who 
shall  govern  their  nation — the  real  Indians, 
descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  whom  the  Spaniards 
found  in  Mexico  when  Cortez  invaded  the 
country   in    1520.  Net,  $1.25 

A  STUDENT  IN  ARMS 

By  DONALD  HANKEY    Net.  $1.50 

Introduction  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  Editor 
of  The  London  Spectator 
24,000  copies  sold  in  England  in  one  month 
Possibly  the  one  real  and  great  human  book 
of  the  war.  Enthusiastically  commended  by 
the  leading  men  and  women  of  our  country — 
a  book  to  enrich  your  understanding  of  a  sol- 
dier's purpose,  to  kindle  your  patriotism  and 
to  stir  your  soul. 

GRAPES  OF  WRATH 

By  BOYD  CABLE  Net,  $1.50 
Author  of  "Action  Front,"  "Between  the 
Lines" 
The  most  graphic  narrative  that  has  yet  been 
written  of  the  day-to-day  life  of  all  arms  at 
the  front.  Boyd  Cable  has  lived  with  the  men 
of  whom  he  writes,  he  has  fought  by  their  side, 
and  gives  us  a  revealing  picture  of  battle  as 
it  actually  is,  such  as  has  been  achieved  by  no 
other  writer.  His  book  is  an  actual  picture  of 
the  war  as  seen  by  him. 


EL  SUPREMO 


By  EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE 


Possibly  the  greatest  historical  novel  jet  written  by  an  American.  The  novel  compares  favor. 
ably  with  Read's  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  and  it  has  been  enthusiastically  reviewed  by  the 
Nation  New  York  Evening  Past,  Boston  Transcript,  and  practically  all  the  leading  literary 
journals  of  America.  "El  Supremo"  is  now  more  talked  of  in  high  literary  circles  than  any 
novel   of    recent    years.  .  ,       . 

The    Montreal   Standard  says:      "  'El    Supremo'   is  a  very   rare  kind   of  novel.     It  pictures   in   a 
most    convincing    way    a    very    great    personality    and    re-creates    the    age    and    country    in    which 
that  personality  held  sway.     It  is  vivid,  picturesque,  and  strong,  a  lasting  work  of  art. 
Sixth  Edition.  Net,  $1.90 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Early  History  of  Cuba. 
With  Cuba  now  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions warring  against  the  Teuton  autocracy  a 
volume  on  the  early  history  of  Cuba,  reflecting 
the  island's  perennial  struggle  against  the  op- 
pressions of  an  overruling  and  overweening 
absentee  imperialism,  has  an  added  timeliness 
of  interest.  Such  a  volume  has  just  been 
issued  from  the  pen  of  I.  A.  Wright  under 
the  title  of  "The  Early  History  of  Cuba." 
Curiously  enough,  the  period  chosen  by  the 
author — that  from  the  discovery  of  the  island 
in  1492  by  Columbus  to  the  raid  upon  it  in 
1586  by  Sir  Francis  Drake — gives  a  picture 
not  wanting  in  parallelism  to  the  conditions 
of  the  present  day,  when  England  is  leading 
the  world  fight  against  a  force  which  seeks 
world  dominion  similar  to  that  maintained  for 
so  many  years  by  Spain.  He  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  attributing  any  too  great  vir- 
tues to  Drake,  but  he  shows  that  under  the 
compelling  power  of  Drake's  threat  the  Span- 
iards were  compelled  to  create  a  condition 
within  the  island  whereby  "industry  and  agri- 
culture began  to  develop  and  Cuba  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  wayport  of  empire  between  the 
peninsula  of  Spain  and  the  American  conti- 
nents." 

Unhappily,  Spain  of  the  early  Cuban  days, 
as  of  its  early  days  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
Americas,  was  as  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand the  life  or  thoughts  of  other  nations  or 
peoples  as  the  Teutons  of  today  have  proved 
themselves  to  be,  and  Mr.  Wright  sets  forth 
in  only  too  vivid  a  manner  the  terrible  con- 
sequences in  Cuba.  "I  am  not  relying  upon 
the  impassioned  preachments  of  the  good 
clerigo,  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,"  he 
says,  "but  rather  upon  documents  in  the  Se- 
villan  archives,  in  the  inditing  of  which  that 
priest  can  have  had  no  hand."  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  narrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
"Cubenos*  spirit  of  hospitality  and  their  cre- 
dulity betrayed  them";  their  reception  of  the 
Spaniards  as  "heavenly  visitors"  whom  they 
entreated  to  remain  in  the  villages  they 
visited ;  and,  later,  their  long,  courageous 
battle  against  the  slavery  which  the  intruders 
sought  to  impose  upon  them. 


"Failing  to  withstand  it  (this  slavery)," 
continues  the  writer,  "they  preferred  death, 
and  those  who  did  not  continue  to  succumb  to 
hard  and  continuous  labor  and  lack  of  food — 
conditions  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed 
— killed  themselves  by  poison  and  by  hanging. 
The  women,  rather  than  be  slaves  and  be- 
come mothers  of  half-breed  slaves,  com- 
mitted abortion  and  suicide.  ...  A  people 
disappeared,  not  vanquished  without  the  loss 
of  a  man  in  the  single  march  of  an  expedition 
from  Baracoa  to  Havana,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed, but  resisting  to  the  end  of  a  generation 
that  knew  what  freedom  meant." 

With  this  impressive  background  Mr. 
Wright  carries  the  reader  through  the  cen- 
tury of  Nemesis  which  Spain  constructed 
for  herself  in  the  administration  of  Cuba  un- 
til the  coming  of  Drake  startled  her  from  her 
oppressions,  and  which,  resumed  again  in  the 
centuries  following  Drake,  continued  until 
America  interfered  in  1898  and  set  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Spaniards  themselves  free 
from  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  their  own 
countrymen. 

In  addition  to  being  a  well-arranged  and 
valuable  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the 
evolution  of  modern  Cuba,  Mr.  Wright's  work 
is  an  excellent  bit  of  historical  writing.  It 
weaves  in  the  human  element  with  delightful 
vividness,  gives  us  a  good,  living  sense  of  the 
successive  Spanish  leaders  who  first  invaded 
and  exploited,  then  exploited  and  cultivated, 
and  later  administered  politically  and  still  ex- 
ploited— always  exploited,  you  will  observe — 
the  peoples  and  the  possibilities  of  the  rich 
and  abounding  island.  Velasquez  and  his 
astute  foresight,  his  diplomacy  in  handling  the 
home  government  to  his  own  liking,  his  skill 
in  assuaging  the  discontent  of  the  natives, 
are  well  portrayed.  Lupe  Hurtado,  who  suc- 
ceeded Pero  Nunez,  as  the  Spanish  adminis- 
tration passed  from  Velasquez  to  one  official 
after  another,  is  painted  to  us  in  the  follow- 
'  ing  brisk  colors:  "Dour,  crabbed  as  his  hand- 
writing, at  odds  with  all  the  world  in  defense 
of  his  majesty's  royal  patrimony,  Hurtado 
seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  that  very 
rare  creature  which  the  king  assuredly  needed 
in  his  business,  an  honest  man.  Through 
years  and  over  many  pages  of  tiresome  com- 
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munications  to  his  superiors  Hurtado  defended 
his  character  as  such  while  reiterating  with- 
out respite  his  accusation  that  beside  him 
there  was  none  other  in  all  the  island.  In 
vain  the  crown  sought  to  stay  the  treasurer's 
bitter,  impassioned  loquacity.  Not  even  the 
accumulating  centuries  have  muzzled  him,  for 
he  wrote  and  wrote  and  still  wrote  on,  and 
his  communications  have  been  preserved,  so 
that  when  finally  silence  did  fall  upon  him 
there  was  nevertheless  left  in  the  archives 
of  his  country  the  echo  of  his  querulous  in- 
sistent voice  talking  determinedly  of  conspira- 
cies, perjured  witnesses,  false  keys,  and  the 
like  paraphernalia  of  dishonesty,  so  there  re- 
mains in  Cuba's  history  the  impress  of  a 
character  which  was  valuable,  though  not 
agreeable,   because  it  was   stubborn." 

The  struggles  between  France  and  Spain 
for  the  possession  of  the  island  are  given  at 
some  length  in  Mr.  Wright's  work,  as  are 
also  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  system  of 
colonial  administration,  the  sequestration  and 
individualization  of  property,  the  growth  of 
social  and  community  life  among  the  colo- 
nists, and  all  the  other  features  of  the  early 
historical  years.  In  every  respect  the  narra- 
tive is  clear,  forceful,  convincing,  and  demon- 
strative of  scholarly  research  at  the  hands  of 
a  student  who  has  never  allowed  his  scholar- 
ship to  smother  his  humanity. 

The  Early  History  of  Cuba.  By  I.  A. 
Wright.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 
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IN  TIMES  OF  WAR 
PREPARE  FOR  PEACE ! 

THE  WAR 
AFTER  THE  WAR 

By  ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON 
Co-author  of  ''Charles  Frohman :   Manager 
and  Han,"  etc. 
12»»o.       Cloth,    $1.25    net. 
A     dynamic     plea     for     the     commercial 
preparation   which    is   as   vital   to   the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  as  the  readiness 
for  armed  emergency. 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN 

GLIMPSE  OF 

THE  GREAT  ADVANCE 

TO  VERDUN 

FROM 

THE  SOMME 

Ey  HARRY  E.  BRITTAIN 
With  an  Introduction  by  James  M.  Beck 
\2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  net. 
"A  war  book  which  is  quite  different 
from  most  of  the  species  and  which,  with- 
out unpleasant  reflections  upon  any  others, 
is  particularly  readable  and  informing. 
James  M.  Beck,  who  needs  no  introduction 
to  New  York  readers,  has  written  for  the 
book  a  luminous  and  attention-gripping  in- 
troduction."— The   Xeiv   York    Tribune. 
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Prophet  of  Preparedness 

By  ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON 

Author  of  "The  War  After  the  Wrar." 
Frontispiece.      Cloth,    75    cents   net. 

A  character  study  of  the  most  distin- 
guished living  American  soldier  whose  life 
embodies  in  deed  and  speech  the  National 
Service  that  the  United  States  must  have 
to  maintain  her  world  place. 
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about  Hindu  life  and  scenes,  but  they  were 

written   from  the  outside.     Through   Saro- 

jini    Naidu   we  hear   from   the   inside,   and 

the  voice  is  one  of  sympathetic  charm  and 

beauty. 
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Should  a  girl  depend  on  chance  for  her 
destiny  ?  This  is  the  big  engrossing  ques- 
tion that  confronts  one  in  every  absorbing 
chapter  of  this  American  novel.  Last  sea- 
son "The  Shadow  Riders"  appeared  and 
created  a  sensation.  A  still  greater  suc- 
cess awaits  this  second  story. 
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By  MURIEL  HINE 

Author  of  "The  Individual,"  "Earth,"  etc. 
Cloth,  $1.40  net. 
A  sympathetic  and  appealing  story'  of  a 
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lent years  of  married  life,  found  love's  ful- 
fillment in  the  autumn  of  her  days. 
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LIFE 

By  KEBLE  HOWARD 
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Lightning,"  etc. 

\2mo.      Cloth,    $1.30    net. 

The  story  of  Jilly  Nipchin,  "come- 
dienne," whose  genius  carries  her  through 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  stageland  until 
she  finds  herself  "a  great  English  Come- 
dienne" on  an  American  stage. 

"The  novel  is  clever,  amusing,  and 
graphic  in  its  account  of  stage  life." — New 
York  Times. 
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Great  Companions. 
Brander  Mathews  in  his  "Book  About  the 
Theatre"  went  to  some  pains  to  prove  that 
woman  could  never  write  either  great  drama 
or  great  music,  because  she  could  not  or- 
ganize her  thought  with  the  roundness  and 
compactness  that  distinguish  the  play  from 
the  novel  or  the  opera  from  the  song.  Per- 
haps he  was  right.  But  if  so,  it  was  only 
with  reference  to  woman  as  woman  has  been, 
not  with  reference  to  woman  as  she 
begins  to  be.  For  woman  as  she  begins  to  be 
is  developing  that  most  important  of  rudi- 
ments in  the  production  of  great  works,  a 
point  of  view.  She  is  seeing  things  from  a 
hitherto  unspoken  and  unpublished  angle.  She 
is  releasing  into  the  field  of  art  and  litera- 
ture the  pent-up  and  suppressed  convictions, 
emotions,  reasonings,  and  ideals  of  centuries 
of  imprisoned  womanhood ;  and  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  considered  but  a  question  of  time 
when  she  will  enter  drama  and  music  with  a 
dynamic  force  that  will  be  as  powerful  and 
eternal  in  its  way  as  the  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  exquisite  and  lucid  Sappho. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  collection  of  essays  by 
Edith  Franklin  Wyatt,  entitled  "Great  Com- 
panions." Not  that  these  essays  are  on  the 
plane  of  the  "powerful  and  the  eternal,"  but 
that  they  reflect,  at  least  in  some  command- 
ing degree,  the  feminine  "point  of  view"  upon 
which  the  future  of  feminized  art  and  litera- 
ture is  to  be  based.  The  "great  companions" 
of  Miss  Wyatt  are  such  as  Defoe  and  Henry 
James,  Stephen  Crane  and  Frank  Norris, 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Henri  Fabre ; 
and  in  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  these  "bea- 
con lights"  of  letters  the  woman  mind  draws 
up  close  to  unwonted  attributes,  touches 
smothered  feelings  and  ideals,  and  encourages 
into  the  open  probable  aspirations  and  pur- 
poses which  male  biographers  have  no  more 
been  able  to  perceive  than  male  companions 
would  have  been  able  to  develop. 

For  instance,  of  Defoe  Miss  Wyatt  states 
that  it  was  only  when  she  encountered  the 
following  characteristic  saying  of  his  that  she 
began  to  understand  that  Defoe  was  some- 
thing other  than  the  author  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe":  "He  that  hath  truth  on  his  side  is 
a  fool,  as  well  as  a  coward,  if  he  is  afraid 
to  own  it  because  of  the  multitude  of  other 
men's  opinions.  Tis  hard  for  a  man  to  say 
all  the  world  is  mistaken  but  himself.  But 
if  it  be  so,  who  can  help  it?"  Sister-like,  or 
mother-like,  or,  if  you  will,  sweetheart-like, 
she  discovers  in  this  the  key  to  the  real  Defoe, 
and  then  almost  rewrites  his  life,  picturing  it 
always  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  inner 
understanding  of  Defoe's  more  real  and 
deeper  purposes.  She  walks  with  him  and 
talks  with  him  and  acts  his  life  over  again 
with  him  as  a  man  who  could  suffer  any- 
thing, from  the  pillory  to  exile,  for  the  sake  of 
a  principle. 

Similarly  with  Shelley  and  his  "friendships 
with  women."  She  sees  the  frail  and  fanci- 
ful poet,  not  as  licentious,  not  as  misguided, 
not  as  a  silly  adherent  of  silly  instability,  but 
as  one  "to  whom  even  from  very  early  years 
woman  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  pris- 
oner of  civilization.  It  was  his  lot  to  at- 
tempt to  free  her.  His  pitiful  and  wild  mis- 
takes in  his  task  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  his  biographers  more  than  the  nature  of 
his  effort.  Inflammable,  helpless,  singularly 
without  penetration  into  human  character,  or 
self-knowledge,  perhaps  no  man  was  ever  less 
fitted  to  be  a  wise  liberator  of  the  souls  of 
women.     But  this  effort  was  his  destiny." 
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Magnificent  Class  "A"  building — under 
long  lease  to  wealthy  concern — for  sale  at 
an      opportunity  price." 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hall 

2627  Hearst  Avenue.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

pOURSES  parallel  with  the 
a       «      i  best  New  England  schools. 

School  for      B°ys  Prep^  for  ^y  rePrc- 
Young   Boys       sentative    preparatory    school. 
Graduates    now     students    at 
Thatchers',    St.     Marks',    St. 
c  Paul's,    Andover,    and    other 

P  .  .  leading    preparatory     schools. 

j  p\        '  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 

*  back  riding,  and  continuous  out- 

door life  throughout  the  year. 


In  the  case  of  Henry  James,  Miss  Wyatt 
brings  to  bear  this  same  feminine  faculty  of 
penetrating  to  the  covert  truth  of  the  inner 
man.  She  sums  up  her  view  ot  the  much 
discussed  and  little  understood  author  in  her 
opening  paragraphs,  as  follows:  "'Never  say 
you  know  the  last  word  of  any  human  heart.' 
It  is  the  opening  sentence  of  'Louisa  Pal- 
lant.'  The  beauty  it  expresses  echoes  in  one's 
spirit  long  after  one  closes  any  novel  by 
Henry  James.  Alike  from  his  greater  and 
lesser  tales  of  fiction  one  turns  away  with  a 
heightened  desire  of  understanding  mortal 
souls." 

Perhaps  this  last  phrase,  "the  desire  of 
understanding  mortal  souls,"  expresses  as  con- 
cisely as  the  words  of  a  masculine  reviewer 
can  succeed  in  doing  the  feminine  point  of 
view  which  Miss  Wyatt  so  well  typifies.  For 
the  author  even  applies  this  desire  to  the 
simple  and  unassuming  writings  of  Elinor 
Pruitt  Stewart,  one  of  her  own  sex,  and  in 
the  latter's  "Letters  of  a  Woman  Home- 
steader" traces  the  gift,  peculiar  to  woman, 
of  finding  happiness  in  the  least  happy  and 
comfortable  of  circumstances,  particularly  in 
those  circumstances  which  draw  mankind 
close  to  nature's  simplicities  and  impart  to 
woman  a  peculiar  responsiveness  to  the  voices 
of  the  trees  and  the  birds,  a  peculiar  in- 
blending  with  the  colors  and  uplift  of  the 
dawn,  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  the  quiet 
glow  of  sunset  and  night. 

As  woman's  participation  in  public  life  in- 
creases and  as  her  freedom  from  the  re- 
straints of  domesticity  expands  such  phases  of 
human  life  and  of  human  beings  as  Miss 
Wyatt  reflects  in  her  "Great  Companions" 
may  be  expected  to  play  an  ever  enlarging 
part  in  the  constructive  art  of  modern  times. 

Great  Companions.  Ev  Edith  Franklin  Wyatt. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
When  Mme.  Curie  was  asked  on  one  oc- 
casion to  what  she  attributed  her  success,  she 
replied  unhesitatingly :  "To  my  excellent 
training :  first,  under  my  father,  who  taught 
me  to  wonder  and  to  test ;  second,  under  my 
husband,  who  understood  and  encouraged  me ; 
and  third,  under  my  children,  who  question 
me."  Mary  R.  Parkman's  article  in  the  May 
5/.  Nicholas  Magazine,  entitled  "Marie  Skolo- 
dowska  Curie,  Heroine  of  Science,"  is  the 
story'  of  a  single-minded,  lifelong  search  after 
truth. 

As  a  writer  on  the  modern  European  and 
world  politics  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  has 
gained  an  international  reputation.  To  the 
May  Century  Magazine  he  will  contribute  an 
article  entitled  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the 
World,"  in  which,  it  is  stated,  he  asserts  that 
the  talk  of  unassimilated  immigrant  groups  in 
the  United  States  is  the  pernicious  and  un- 
founded statement  of  "alarmists."  At  no 
time  in  our  national  history"  has  this  conti- 
nental immigration  proved  difficult  or  slow  in 
assimilation. 

That  Jack  London  loved  animals  and  un- 
derstood them  no  one  who  reads  his  new 
book,  "Jerry  of  the  Islands,"  published  April 
25th,  can  deny.  This  story  of  the  experiences 
of  an  altogether  captivating  Irish  terrier  could 
only  have  been  written  by  one  whose  af- 
fection for  and  knowledge  of  dogs  were  al- 
most unlimited.  It  will  be  read  with  equal 
pleasure  by  dog  lovers  and  by  those  who 
relish  a  vivid  tale  of  adventure. 

In  his  new  book,  "Mobilizing  America," 
Arthur  Bullard  says  that  such  men  as 
Goethals  of  Panama  and  Hoover  of  Belgium 
should  be  called  into  national  service  in  the 
present  war  crisis.  "They  are  a  national  asset 
of  which  we  must  make  use,"  says  Mr.  Bul- 
lard. "Names  like  theirs  are  symbols  of  the 
kind  of  decent,  energetic,  efficient  action 
which  would  make  the  war  popular." 

Ernest  Poole's  new  novel,  "His  Family," 
is  dated  for  publication  May  16th.  Just  as 
"The  Harbor"  is  the  story  of  a  constantly 
changing  life  out  upon  the  fringe  of  the  city, 
so  the  new  book  pictures  the  growth  of  a 
new  generation  out  of  the  embers  of  the  old 
in  the  ceaselessly  changing  heart  of  New 
York. 


The  Nam*  Charles  in  History. 

Among  European  royal  names  none  has 
been  more  common  than  Charles.  Indeed, 
close  research  might  prove  that  rulers  of  that 
name  have  predominated  in  the  course  of 
history.  The  present  Austrian  emperor  could, 
without  greatly  straining  a  point,  call  himself 
Charles  VIII  instead  of  Charles  I,  for  seven 
Charleses  reigned  as  sovereigns  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  present  empire  of 
Austria  is  the  direct  hereditary  successor  of 
that  ancient  institution. 

Ten  kings  named  Charles  have  ruled  France, 
four  have  ruled  Spain,  fifteen  have  ruled 
Sweden,  two  have  ruled  England.  Many 
lesser  states,  including  Savoy,  Naples,  and 
Burgundy,  were  familiar  with  the  royal 
Charleses.  And  of  all  these  not  a  few  have 
been  distinguished  for  greatness  or  for  great 
misfortune. 


The  greatest  of  all  was  Charlemagne, 
Charles  the  Great,  founder  of  the  new  Roman 
Empire  which  endured  more  than  a  thousand 
years. 

The  emperor  Charles  V  (who  was  also 
Charles  I  of  Spain)  ruled  over  the  greatest 
realm  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Charles  XII  of  Sweden  was  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  generals  and  perhaps  the 
most   romantic   of   monarchs. 

Charles  XIV  of  Sweden,  who  was  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  son  of  a  French  innkeeper,  was 
probably  the  only  foreign  plebeian  ever  called 
to  a  European  throne. 

Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  was  an  able 
but  rash  general  and  an  ambitious  ruler  who 
nearly  conquered  France  and  almost  changed 
the  course  of  European  history- 
Charles  I,  founder  of  the  Angevin  line  of 
Neapolitan  rulers,  was  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  most  powerful  sovereign 
of  western  Europe. 

Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  was 
the   first   king  of  modern   Roumania. 

But,   on  the  other  hand  : 

Charles  X  of  France  was  deposed  by  his 
subjects  and  was  the  last  legitimist  king  of 
France. 

Charles  I  of  England  was  deposed  and  be- 
headed. 

Charles  I  of  Portugal  was  assassinated  in 
the  streets  of  Lisbon. 

Charles  II  of  Spain  was  the  last  Hapsburg 
to  occupy  the  Spanish  throne. 

Charles  IX  of  France  instigated  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew. 


The  municipal  libraries  of  the  city  of  Paris 
have  more  than  justified  their  existence  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  number  of  persons  frequenting 
the  libraries  and  borrowing  books  has  in- 
creased by  200,000  since  the  summer  of  1914. 
The  public  taste  during  the  war  period  seems 
to  have  inclined  toward  historical  works  and 
works  of  general  interest.  Books  on  special 
scientific  subjects  and  on  English,  Italian,  and 
Russian  literature  have  also  been  in  great  de- 
mand. 


DEAF   PEOPLE 

"FRENCH  ORLENE"  absolutely  cures  Deaf- 
ness and  Noises  in  the  Head,  no  matter  how 
severe  or  longstanding  the  case  may  be. 
Hundreds  of  persons  whose  cases  were  sup- 
posed to  be  incurable  have  been  permanently 
cured  by  this  New  Remedy. 

This  Wonderful  Preparation  goes  direct  to 
the  actual  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  One  Box  is 
ample   to   effectually   cure  any   ordinary   case. 

Mrs.  Rowe,  of  Portland-crescent,  Leeds, 
says:  "The  'Orlene'  has  completely  cured  me 
after   twelve   years'    suffering." 

Afa»rv  other  equally  good  reports. 

Try   one   Box   today.      It   only   costs   $1    and 
there  is  nothing  better  at  any  price. 
Address:    "ORLENE"    CO.,    10   SOUTHVIEW 

WATLING  ST.,  DARTFORD,  Kent,  Eng, 
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ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CUPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and.  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh   Avenue,    New   York  City. 
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Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete   for  transportation. 
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DUt"MAURIER'S  BUGABOO  PLAY. 

Originality  evidently  runs  in  the  Du 
Maurier  blood.  It  was  a  son  of  George  Du 
Maurier  who  with  his  play,  "An  Englishman's 
Home,"  resurrected  in  England  in  1909  the 
Napoleonic  bugaboo  of  alien  invasion  that  had 
so  long  slept  in  peace.  The  piece  was  put  on 
at  Wyndhara's  Theatre  and  made  an  imme- 
diate and  immense  impression,  to  the  incredu- 
lous delight  of  the  fortunate  manager  who  bad 
taken  it  on  its  merits  from  an  unknown 
writer.  Wyndham's  Theatre  was  crowded 
nightly.  All  classes  went,  for  the  immense 
recrudescence  of  martial  feeling  aroused  by 
the  play  reached  high  and  low  alike.  Cabinet 
ministers,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  innumer- 
able officers  from  the  British  army  were 
seen  among  the  crowds  that  besieged  the  play- 
house, the  seats  of  which  were  sold  out  for  a 
month  ahead  after  the  first  performance. 

Every  day  there  were  letters  to  the  press 
discussing  the  play.  There  were  leading 
articles  in  "The  Thunderer,"  and  the  sensa- 
tional newspapers  delivered  themselves  over 
to  a  delirium  of  press  excitement. 

The  manager  of  Wyndham's  Theatre  re- 
ceived from  envious  rival  managers  more  than 
fifty  propositions  to  take  the  play  off  his 
hands,  and  in  New  York  the  Frohman  staff 
immediately  started  to  work  arranging  for  an 
American  production.  That  we  never  saw  it 
out  here  is  an  indication  of  how  purely  in- 
sular its  appeal  was,  the  New  Yorkers  being 
satisfied  to  have  their  curiosity  gratified,  but 
naturally  retaining,  in  other  respects,  their 
calm  unimpaired.  If,  however,  the  British 
navy  should  suddenly  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  the  state  of  mind  of  the  population 
of  this  country,  East  or  West,  would,  except 
for  the  intensification  created  by  our  present 
state  of  war,  approximate  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  spring  of  1909. 

It  seems,  therefore,  worth  while  to  tell  the 
story  of  "An  Englishman's  Home,"  the  title 
of  which  it  is  apparent  is  merely  the  half  of 
the  old  saying,  "An  Englishman's  home  is  his 
castle."  It  is  a  three-act  play,  each  act  taking 
place  in  a  sort  of  living-room  of  "The  Firs," 
a  suburban  villa  occupied  by  Brown,  a  re- 
tired city  man,  and  his  grown-up  family. 
The  young  Browns  are  seen  assembled  in  a 
social  group,  amusing  themselves  by  games 
and  much  repartee  of  a  pronounced  cockney 
flavor.  Their  tastes,  it  is  developed,  are  con- 
centrated on  games,  the  whole  family  and 
Geoffrey  Smith,  a  young  man  who  is  a  habitue 
of  the  Brown  home,  shortly  embarking  on  an 
earnest  discussion  of  a  big  football  game 
which  they  had  been  debarred  from  attending, 
partly  on  account  of  a  phenomenally  dense 
and  extensive  fog  and  partly  from  a  nation- 
wide strike  of  railroad  employees  which  has 
paralyzed  the  telegraph  service.  The  author 
has  used  this  conversation,  as  a  means  of 
painting  young  Briton  of  the  times;  he  is 
made  to  appear  a  cheerful,  irreverent,  joshing 
young  animal,  flippant,  impervious  to  real  re- 
flection or  serious  sentiment  of  any  kind,  and 
avid  for  amusement. 

There  is,  however,  a  youth  named  Paul 
Robinson,  who  has  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  Volunteers,  and  who  seems  to  have  a  seri- 
ous conception  of  a  man's  responsibilities  to- 
ward his  country.  The  conversation,  which 
ebbs  and  flows,  and  eddies,  and  frivols,  and 
discusses  in  a  most  natural  manner,  finally 
concentrates  itself  to  a  prolonged  and  general 
attack  on  Paul  on  account  of  the  seriousness 
of  his  views  and  the  consistency  of  his 
actions,  for  Paul  uses  the  leisure  of  his  bank 
holiday  by  going  to  practice  shooting  on  the 
ranges.  Paul  is  finally  put  to  exasperated 
flight  by  means  of  an  extempore  burlesque 
of  the  militaristic  spirit  by  his  lively  friends, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  attention  of  Brown 
Senior  is  called  to  the  unwarranted  intrusion 
of  a  lot  of  Volunteers— so  they  call  them— on 
the  grounds  of  the  villa.  Filled  with  the  just 
indignation  of  the  British  householder  who 
sees  trespassers  within  his  private  preserves, 
Brown  orders  them  off,  threatening  to  report 
the  intrusion  to  the  authorities  and  to  write 
a  complaint  to  the  papers. 

"Kindly  attempt  no  excuse,  sir;  I  insist  on 
having  your  name,  and  the  name  of  vour  ab- 
surd corps— now,  sir!"  To  which  he  received 
f'  >m  the  commander  of  the  intruders  this 
'  .erwhelming  and  incredible  reply :  "I  am 
!  -ince  Yoland,  captain  in  the  Black  Dragoons 
i  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Empress  of  the 
North!" 


In  the  second  act,  which  takes  place  the 
following  morning,  the  invaders  have  taken 
possession  of  the  Brown  villa,  requisitioned 
the  provisions,  and  forbidden  the  legitimate 
occupants  from  leaving  the  premises.  In  a 
conversation  between  two  officers  is  revealed 
their  perfect  familiarity  with  the  countryside, 
one  of  their  men  being  recognized  by  the 
Browns  as  the  barber  of  the  neighborhood. 

Geoffrey  Smith,  who  has  been  confined  all 
night  in  the  scullery,  has  a  talk  with  the  cap- 
tain, and  demands,  as  a  civilian,  his  release. 
Geoffrey  is  quite  himself ;  jocular,  familiar 
with  the  captain,  and  quite  insensible  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  The  invaders  pres- 
ently retire  from  "The  Firs,"  and  Paul  Robin- 
son, who  has  been  scouting  on  his  own  ac- 
count, for  the  Volunteers,  it  is  made  apparent 
from  his  conversation,  are  quite  demoralized, 
returns  to  "The  Firs,"  finding  there  Geoffrey 
and  the  young  Browns  in  a  state  of  excited  in- 
terest, cheered  up  over  the  clearing  of  the  fog, 
and  planning,  in  Geoffrey's  words,  "a  rare  old 
beano."  Paul,  who  is  white,  spent,  exhausted, 
and  in  a  mood  of  tragic  realization,  cries: 
"Are  you  all  mad  ?  How  can  you  stand  here 
and  laugh  and  joke  in  the  same  old  rotten 
way?  .  .  .  Don't  you  realize  it  yet  that 
the  whole  damned  country  is  coming  down 
like  a  house  of  cards  and  that  you  and  thou- 
sands like  you  are  saying  that  it's  not  their 
business  .  .  .  and  thinking  they're  just 
going  to  see  some  fun?  Fun — oh,  my  God!" 
To  which  the  cheerful  and  flippant  Geoffrey, 
who  is  evidently  the  leading  type  of  the  young 
Cockney  clerk,  replies :  "What  ho,  old  man  ! 
.  .  .  Of  course  it's  the  whisky  on  an  empty 
stomach." 

In  the  ensuing  scene  the  English  Volunteers 
arrive,  and  their  lack  of  discipline  is  at  once 
made  apparent.  Their  captain  is  fussy,  self- 
important,  and  helpless.  In  a  most  inefficient 
way  the  villa  is  put  in  a  state  of  self-defense, 
Brown  passionately  orating  against  the  neces- 
sary destruction  and  standing  on  his  rights  as 
a  taxpayer.  Geoffrey,  full  of  interest,  refuses 
to  retire  to  a  safer  place,  and  when  the  enemy 
is  sighted  stands  on  a  table  to  have  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  fray.  The  first  bullet 
comes  singing  in,  and  that  confirmed  humor- 
ist's last  joke  is  uttered,  for  he  falls,  shot 
through   the   heart. 

In    the    last    act.    the    siege    continuing,    the 


house  is  fired,  and  the  Englishmen  retreat. 
Brown,  however,  standing  on  his  rights  as 
the  owner  of  the  premises,  refuses  to  join 
them.  Left  to  himself,  he  seizes  the  gun  of  a 
dead  soldier  and  bungles  somehow  into  clum- 
sily finding  how  to  use  it.  The  invaders  ap- 
proach to  take  possession  and  Brown  kills  one 
of  them.  For  this  indefensible  act  of  a 
civilian  he  is  taken  out  and  shot,  the  act 
being  indicated  by  the  volley  and  the  screams 
of  his  daughter,  who  has  refused  to  leave  him 
alone  in  the  deserted  house.  This  is  the  final 
scene. 

The  play  turned  out  to  be  such  a  powerful 
irritant  to  national  pride  that  the  author  was 
obliged  to  interpolate  a  conversation  which  in- 
dicated the  near  arrival  of  a  British  army — 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  "They've  done  it," 
says  the  quiet,  calm,  steady  adjutant. 
"Brought  'em  up  by  train,  motor  buses,  every 
blessed  thing  that  could  move."  Nevertheless 
Major  Du  Maurier's  manifest  intention  was  to 
show  that  Britain,  unready,  was  to  be  the 
inert    prey    of    the    invader. 

Major  Du  Maurier  is  dead.  He  fell  during 
the  early  times  of  the  present  war  in  defense 
of  the  country  that  he  sought,  and  not  en- 
tirely in  vain,  to  wake  from  its  lethargy. 
For  there  were  results  of  considerable  magni- 
tude due  to  a  very  pretty  panic  induced  by 
the  play.  Indeed  there  was  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing like  terror  swept  over  the  country,  and 
the  people,  that  had  refused  to  be  affected  by 
the  representations  of  the  ministry  or  of  Lord 
Roberts,  demanded  that  the  army  be  put  on 
a  war  footing,  the  navy  be  made  ready,  and 
more  dreadnoughts  built;  and  built  they  were. 

Eight  years  after  we  have  lived  through 
enough  history  to  learn  what  tough  fibre  still 
survived  in  "hearts  of  English  oak."  At  the 
time,  however,  the  calm,  businesslike  tone  of 
the  play,  the  naturalness  of  its  incidents,  and 
the  quiet  realism  of  the  military  aspect  made 
a  profound  impression.  The  play  has  been 
called  fantasy,  melodrama,  burlesque,  and 
satire.  But  what  made  it  such  a  loud  alarum 
to  national  pride  and  fear  was  the  essential 
possibility  of  its  events. 

It  was  a  bitter  dose  that  the  nation  swal- 
lowed when  it  was  inferential]}'  accused  of 
being  fat-witted,  degenerate,  and  deficient  in 
patriotism.  But  swallow  it  it  did,  for  many 
a  man  could  not  but  say  to  himself:     "I,  too. 


like  Brown,  might  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish a  group  of  invaders  from  our  own 
men ;  I,  too,  as  a  Volunteer,  am  ignorant,  un- 
prepared, and  recognize  that,  like  the  Volun- 
teers in  the  play,  I  know  neither  how  to  take 
the  range  or  to  shoot  from  cover.  And  I, 
too,  like  Geoffrey,  am  only  too  ready  to  dele- 
gate to  others  my  own  responsibilities  to  the 
nation." 

The  riuthor,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
batten  on  praise.  The  play  stirred  up  too 
much  contention  for  that.  The  critics  ar- 
raigned the  author  for  causing  useless  fear 
of  invasion,  and  some  of  them  called  his 
drama  a  work  of  journalism  instead  of  art. 

Reading  it  over  in  the  light  of  recent  hap- 
penings, it  seems  as  if  Major  Du  Maurier, 
clearly  recognizing  the  curious  way  govern- 
ments have  of  training  military  experts  and 
then  refusing  to  pay  any  attention  to  their 
conclusions,  said  to  himself:  "Well,  then! 
I  will  reach  this  amusement-mad  nation  by 
means  of  one  of  their  favorite  amusements. 
They  shall  learn  from  the  play  what  peril 
threatens  the  nation  that  is  unprepared." 
Perhaps  he  remembered,  too,  Kipling's  line, 
"The  flanneled  fool  at  the  wicket,  the  muddied 
oof  at  the  goal,"  and  wished  to  show  them 
that  the   reproach   was  deserved. 

The  London  Times  said  of  "An  English- 
man's Home"  that  it  was  "not  a  good  play  in 
itself,  hardly  a  work  of  art,  but  of  real  im- 
portance as  a  political  symptom."  But  the 
Daily  Mail,  less  conservative  in  Us  eulogy, 
said   of  the  play   that   it  "has  not  only  blown 
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Electricity— the  Friend  of  Man,and 
Also  the  Ebe  of  Man 
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HEN  harnessed  up  by  science  it  is  one  of  Nature's  most  valuable  gifts.  When  it 
is  not  under  control,  it  often  spells  ruin.  There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or  wholly 
good.  We  all  know  dyspepsia  arises  from  immoderate  eating;  but  it  is  also  unhealthful 
to  eat  too  little.  Overindulgence  in  anything  is  bad.  Because  of  this  we  were  given 


the  heaven-born  power  of  reasoning,  in  the  not-too-much  of  anything. 
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a  great  bomb  into  national  life,  but  it  has" 
brushed  a  gigantic  cobweb  off  the  English 
stage."  It  further  declared  that  the  hitherto 
unknown  writer  had  "torn  away  the  mask  of 
unreality  and  stage  puppet  convention  which 
has  so  long  packed  the  theatre  in  England. 
Instead  of  spending  a  comfortable  evening 
patting  ourselves  on  the  back,  we  spend  an 
uncomfortable  one,  questioning,  thinking, 
thinking." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  mention  of  Ger- 
many is  made  in  respect  to  the  national  iden- 
tity of  the  invaders.  English  censorship  pro- 
hibited that.  But  the  whole  country  knew. 
It  knows  rather  more  nowadays;  among  other 
things  that  truth  can  be  far  more  terrible  than 
fiction.  The  unknown  invaders  in  the  play 
were  perfectly  civil;  the  imagination  of  Major 
Du  Maurier  had  compassed  neither  the  horrors 
of  modern  warfare  nor  of  the  effect  it  has  on 
a  certain  type  of  the  modern  mind.  His  play 
is  almost  forgotten,  but,  although  it  did  not 
foreshadow  the  terror  of  the  skies  and  th» 
death  of  some  hundreds  of  civilians  through 
the   fiery  rain   from   Zeppelins,   it  was  at  least 

I    instrumental  in  increasing  the  navy,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  insular  impregnability  of  the 

I    right  little  tight  little  island. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


Urgent  Need  for  Doctors. 

The  government  needs  200  medical  officers 
for  immediate  service  in  the  recruiting  sta- 
tions for  the  army  in  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, and  San  Diego,  and  afterwards  as  sur- 
geons of  the  army  to  be  created.  These  of- 
ficers would  have  the  rank  of  first  lieutenants, 
with  pay  of  $166.66  per  month,  and  allow- 
ances for  residence,  heat,  etc.  There  is  oppor- 
tunity for  promotion  to  higher  grades. 
Active  service  would  probably  terminate  with 
the  termination  of  the  war. 

This  call  is  made  especially  to  young 
physicians  recently  graduated,  or  fresh  from 
hospital  interne  ships,  and  who  have  not  yet 
become  thoroughly  established  in  practice,  or 
contracted  restricting  relations,  but  all 
physicians  of  the  state  are  eligible  and 
earnestly  invited  to  apply. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  or  over- 
state the  need  which  prompts  this  notice,  for 
enlistments  are  already  hindered  by  the  lack 
of  medical  officers  to  make  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations of  applicants. 

Applications  for  this  service  should  be  made 
without  delay  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
Lynch,  U.  S-  A.,  302  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  physical  examinations  and  the 
professional  ratings,  or  to  Captain  L.  Meis- 
ter.  United  States  Army  Recruiting  Station, 
Fourth  Street  and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  or 
to  Major  William  Ludwig  Kneedler,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  Coronado. 


This  is  how  the  German  system  of  building 
submarines  is  organized.  A  standard  pattern 
of  U-boat  has  been  designed.  Each  separate 
part  of  it  is  made  in  quantities  by  firms  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  task  only.  Some 
construct  a  given  section  of  the  hull  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  fittings  of  the  machinery.  What- 
ever may  be  the  task  allotted  to  a  factory, 
it  concentrates  all  its  attention  on  that  frac- 
tion of  the  vessel,  and  undertakes  no  other 
part  of  it,  with  the  result  that  the  workmen, 
being  always  employed  in  making  one  thing, 
have  become  expert  at  their  task  and  able 
to  do  it  expeditiously.  The  various  parts  thus 
produced  are  sent  to  one  of  the  shipyards 
and  there  bolted  together  by  staffs  of  men 
whose  whole  time  is  given  to  "assembling" 
the  portions  of  hull  and  machinery  which 
other  men  have  made.  The  building  yard  em- 
ployees merely  "sew  together"  a  garment  that 
has  been  cut  out  elsewhere. 


In  one  of  the  disasters  to  Zeppelins  which 
visited  England  eleven  brothers  were  burned 
to  death.  An  aged  man  recently  in  Amster- 
dam from  Germany  told  how  he  brought  up  a 
family  of  eleven  sons,  every  one  of  whom 
entered  the  air  service.  The  eleven  young 
men  formed  part  of  the  crew  of  one  of  the 
destroyed  Zeppelins,  and  when  this  fell  in 
flames  in   England  they   all  perished. 


Under  Turkish  rule  the  sale  of  tobacco  in 
Mesopotamia  was  a  monopoly  worked  by  the 
"Regie,"  a  non-Turkish  company  which  gave  a 
share  of  its  profits  to  the  Turkish  government. 
Its  shareholders  are  believed  to  have  been 
mostly  German  and  Austrian  Jews. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

John  Drew  in  "Major  Pendennis  " 
Of  all  the  players  to  come  to  us  in  the 
course  of  a  theatrical  season  none  is  more 
sure  of  an  eager  welcome  than  John  Drew, 
and  the  announcement  of  this  distinguished 
actor's  coming  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  two  weeks  beginning  next  Mon- 
day evening  is  news  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  Particular  interest  attaches  to 
Mr.  Drew's  present  visit,  since  he  is  to  be 
seen  here  in  the  comedy  made  by  Langdon 
Mitchell  from  Thackeray's  novel,  "Penden- 
nis,"  and  called  "Major   Pendennis." 

The  comedy,  in  which  Mr.  Drew  has  been 
appearing  for  many  weeks  at  the  Criterion 
Theatre  in  New  York  and  at  the  Blackstone 
Theatre  in  Chicago,  supplies  the  actor  with 
admirable  opportunities  for  the  display  of  all 
those  delightful  methods  of  light  comedy  in 
which  he  excels,  and  the  picturesque,  ro- 
mantic atmosphere  of  the  Thackeray  story 
presents  him  again  in  the  charming  en- 
vironment recalled  in  "Rosemary."  As  the 
brusque,  likable  Major  who  looks  upon  it  as 
his  duty  to  rescue  his  impulsive  and  impres- 
sionable young  nephew,  Arthur  Pendennis, 
from  a  series  of  love  affairs  varied  and 
amusing  Mr.  Drew  has  a  happy  role  recalling 
those  in  which  he  made  some  oi  the  most  sub- 
stantial successes  of  his  distinguished  career. 
All  the  roles  are  adequately  portrayed  by 
such  capable  players  as  Helen  MacKellar, 
Jane  Houston,  Alison  Skipworth,  Edith 
Shayne,  Mary  Worth,  Helen  Menken,  Helen 
Beaumont,  Walter  Kingsford,  Edward  Phelan, 
Charles  Kennedy,  John  S.  O'Brien,  Harold 
West,  and  others. 


The  Whip"  at  the  Cort. 

"The  Whip"  in  its  film  form  is  proving  a 
far  greater  sensation  than  it  did  in  its  stage 
version.  The  second  week  of  the  engagement 
begins  Sunday  nignt,  May  6th. 

"The  Whip"  is  full  of  action  and  scenes  of 
photographic  effectiveness.  All  the  thrilling 
incidents  of  the  famous  Drury  Lane  melo- 
drama have  been  retained,  and  additional  epi- 
sodes, even  more  thrilling,  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

Alma  Hanlon,  Irving  Cummings,  Paul  Mc- 
Allister, June  Elvidge,  and  other  noted  screen 
stars  are  seen  to  advantage.  A  special  score 
is  interpreted  by  a  large  orchestra. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The    Orpheum    bill    for   next    week    will    be 
almost  entirely  new. 

Belle  Story,  who  began  her  musical  career 
in  a  church  choir  and  rapidly  became  a 
musical-comedy  prima  donna,  will  be  heard  in 
the  most  popular  numbers  of  her  repertory. 

Rosalind  Coghlan,  who  divides  the  headline 
honors,  is  the  only  member  of  the  famous 
Coghlan  family  to  cast  her  lot  permanently 
into  vaudeville.  She  will  appear  in  a  bright 
and  merry  comedy  by  George  Bloomquest  en- 
titled "Our  Little  Bride."  Miss  Coghlan 
brings  with  her  an  excellent  supporting  com- 
pany. 

"Holding  the  Fort"  is  the  title  of  the  de- 
lightful travesty  to  be  offered  by  Jay  Gould 
and  Flo  Lewis.  Mr.  Gould  and  Miss  Lewis 
are  a  clever  young  couple  whose  singing  and 
repartee  is  most  entertaining. 

Johnny  Johnston  and  Bob  Harty  are  two  ex- 
cellent comedians  who  present  a  delightful 
comedietta  entitled  "On  the  Shrewsbury." 
They  are  well  aided  by  Kitty  Kirk  and  a  clever 
little  company. 

Blue  Bert  Kenney  in  an  original  and  novel 
blackface  offering  will  introduce  to  the  au- 
dience I.  R.  Nobody,  who  according  to  Ken- 
ney is  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  him  in  dis- 
pelling the  blues.  Kenney's  "Hesitation  Blue" 
song  is  a  real  negro  classic,  in  which  he  gives 
a  perfect  imitation  of  a  Southern  darky  so 
afflicted  with  the  blues  that  he  feels  com- 
pelled to  sing  whatever  comes  into  his  mind. 
The  Barry  Girls,  who  describe  themselves 
as  dainty  delineators  of  popular  songs,  are 
members  of  the  famous  Barry -Fay  families. 
The  act  presented  by  the  two  girls  is  full  of 
sparkle  and   enjoyment. 

The  only  holdovers  will  be  Horace  Wright 
and  Rene  Dietrich,  and  Hermine  Shone  and 
her  company  in  "Mary  Ann." 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Topping  a  strong  bill  at  the  Pantages  The- 
atre, opening  with  the  matinee  performance 
Sunday,  will  be  Herman  Becher's  production, 
"The  Fe-Mail  Clerks,"  an  uproariously  funny 
miniature  musical  comedy,  with  Tommy  Toner 
and  Ethel  Underwood. 

The  added  feature  of  the  week  will  be  sup- 
plied in  Thalero's  great  comedy  circus,  with 
dogs,  ponies,  and  monkeys.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  speediest  animal  act  in  vaudeville. 

Don  C.  Alfonso  Zelaya,  an  eminent  con- 
cert pianist  and  son  of  the  ex-president  of 
Nicaragua,  will  be-  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions for  the   cuming  week. 

Bob  Hall,  the  man  who  makes  songs  to  or- 
der while  you  wait ;  Victor  Niblo  and  his 
wonderful    talking    birds;    Tuscano    Brothers, 


sensational  jugglers,  and  Georgia  Yantis  in 
songs  and  patter  are  the  other  pleasing  num- 
bers included  in  the  bill.  "The  Secret  King- 
dom," chapter  12,  will  be  the  screen  attrac- 
tion.   

Fritz  Kreisler's  Final  Recital. 
Fritz  Kreisler  gives  his  final  recital  here 
this  season  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  next 
Thursday  night,  May  10th,  at  8:30  o'clock 
sharp,  under  the  ^cal  direction  of  Frank  W. 
Healy.  It  commences  with  "The  Devil's 
Trill." 

"The  Devil's  Trill"  is  a  sonata  for  the  vio- 
lin by  Guiseppe  Tartini,  one  of  the  greatest 
violinists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
wrote  this  sonata  while  enjoying  the  simple 
and  deeply  religious  life  of  the  Minorite 
monastery  at  Assisi.  and  he  said  that  he  had 
reproduced  it  from  the  memory  of  a  dream, 
in  which  the  devil  had  played  for  him. 

The  Concerto  No.  2  by  Vieuxtemps  is  the 
second  number  on  the  programme  and  is  one 
of  the  most  worthy  of  the  compositions  of 
the  Franco-Belgium  school.  Foremost  among 
the  French  violinists  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Vieuxtemps  made  his  debut  at  the  age 
of  eight.  Afterwards  he  became  solo  violinist 
to  the  Czar,  and  in  1844,  1857,  and  1870 
toured  America.  His  variations  on  "Yankee 
Doodle"  electrified  this  country. 

Small  numbers  make  up  the  second  part  of 
the  programme,  and  as  played  by  Kreisler  are 
little  masterpieces.  Among  them  are  three 
Slavonic  dances,  by  Dvorak-Kreisler,  and  as 
arranged  and  played  by  Kreisler  they  are  ex- 
quisitely tender. 

The  last  group  on  the  programme  is  made 
up  of  "The  Old  Refrain,"  a  Viennese  popular 
song;  a  Rondino  on  a  theme  by  Beethoven, 
and  two  old  Vienna  dances,  "Liebesleid"  and 
"Liebesfreud,"  listed  on  the  publisher's  cata- 
logue as  "Old  Vienna  Dance  Tunes."  Mr. 
Kreisler  declares  that  no  amount  of  research 
will  ever  bring  to  light  an  ancient  form  of 
these  two  dances — not  that  he  possesses  the 
original  manuscript  exclusively,  but  because 
they  have  no  originals.  They  are,  he  admits, 
his  own  composition  entirely.  Yet  he  holds 
that  they  come  properly  by  their  name,  since 
they  are  written  in  the  manner  of  tunes  which 
Viennese  musicians  formerly  composed  for 
popular  dancing. 

Seats  will  be  on  sale  Thursday,  May  3d,  at 
the  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay'&  Co.  and 
Kohler  &  Chase.      

Margarete  Matzenauer,  Dramatic  Soprano. 

Margarete  Matzenauer,  the  dramatic  so- 
prano, who  is  to  be  heard  here  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  Sunday  afternoon,  May  27th,  un- 
der the  local  direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy, 
is  a  great  favorite  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  with  both  artists  and  au- 
diences because  of  her  unfailing  good  humor. 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  her  greatest  intimate 
characteristics,  and  the  Italians  invariably  end 
their  praise  of  her  wonderful  singing  with  the 
addition,  "Semple  di  buon'umore"  (Always  in 
good  humor). 

It  seems  impossible  to  upset  Mme.  Matze- 
nauer's  good  humor,  and  this  great  quality  is 
carried  into  her  work  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  When  a  prima  donna  role  has 
to  be  hurriedly  recast  the  star  most  likely  to 
step  into  the  breach  cheerfully  and  sing  at  the 
briefest  notice  is  Mme.  Margarete  Matzenauer. 
These  emergency  roles,  so  often  a  trial  to  the 
director  and  a  reason  for  asking  the  public 
indulgence,  have  invariably  resulted  in  added 
laurels  for  Mme.  Matzenauer,  not  merely  be- 
cause of  the  great  artistry  of  her  work,  but 
because  of  the  excellent  spirit  in  which  it  was 
approached  and  performed. 


Henry  Miller  on  Way  to  This  City. 
Henry  Miller,  accompanied  by  an  advance 
guard  of  the  big  organization  to  appear  with 
him  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  during  the  much- 
looked-for  season  to  be  inaugurated  by  him 
two  weeks  hence,  will  arrive  in  this  city  next 
Thursday.  The  season  will  open  with  a  new 
play  by  A.  E.  Thomas,  and  among  those  in 
support  of  Miller  will  be  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen,  Francis  Byrne,  Lucille  Watson, 
Helen  Freeman,   and  others. 


"The  Masked  Model"  Soon  at  the  Court. 
John  Cort's  merry  musical-comedy  enter- 
tainment, "The  Masked  Model,"  is  announced 
for  early  presentation  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
the  company  making  a  transcontinental  tour 
direct  to  San  Francisco.  "The  Masked  Model" 
makes  claim  to  a  book  with  a  real  plot,  lyrics 
possessed  of  genuine  humor,  and  a  score  filled 
with  song  hits  calculated  to  hit  the  popular 
fancy.  The  cast  contains  a  number  of  well- 
known  musical-comedy  players,  including  Lew 
Hearn,  Clara  Palmer,  Edward  Garvie,  Hazel 
Kirke,  Joseph  Lertora,  Edna  Pendleton,  Roy 
Purviance,  and  -.rthur  Mills,  and  there  is  a 
chorus  of  unusual  charm. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<|  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service   and    moderate    prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


(Ulj?  (£xilfott  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


Mountain  Play  will  be  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mountain  Play  Association. 

The  classic  comedy,  "Jeppe-on-the-Hill ;  or, 
The  Transformed  Peasant,"  a  Scandinavian 
play  by  Ludwig  Holberg,  with  a  cast  of  nine- 
teen principals,  will  be  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  California  under  the  direction  of 
Garnet   Holme. 

The  Mountain  Play,  which  was  inaugurated 
in  1913,  has  grown  into  a  fixed  and  substan- 
tial California  institution.  The  Mountain 
Play  Association,  organized  four  years  ago, 
is  a  permanent,  non-profit  organization,  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  this  annual  artistic 
production  and  pageant.  The  first  production 
was  that  of  "Abraham  and  Isaac"  and  the 
Malvolio  scene  from  "Twelfth  Night,"  under 
the  direction  of  Garnet  Holme ;' the  second 
was  the  play  from  the  Sanskrit,  "Shakun- 
tula" ;  in  1915  the  work  was  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  and  last  year,  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Mathieu,  "William  Tell"  was  given. 


O 


RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 
IU  11L.U  111  g,,,,,,  ilxbm  ^  pmeU 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  WONDERFUL  NEW  BILL 

BELLE  STORY,  the  Young  American  Prima 
Donna;  the  Charming  Young  Comedienne, 
ROSALIND  COGHLAN,  and  Her  Company  in 
George  Bioomquest's  Merry  Comedy,  "Our 
Little  Bride";  JAY  GOULD  and  FLO  LEWIS 
in  "Holding  the  Fort";  JOHNNY  JOHNSTON 
and  BOB  HARTY  in  "On  the  Shrewsbury"; 
BLUE  BERT  KENNY  and  I.  R.  NOBODY; 
BARRY  GIRLS,  Dainty  Delineators  of  Popular 
Melodies;  HORACE  WRIGHT  and  RENE 
DIETRICH  in  a  New  and  Somewhat  Different 
Offering;  HERMINE  SHONE  and  Company  in 
"Mary  Ann." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


Fifth  Annual  Mountain  Play. 
On   Sunday,   May   20th,   at  2  o'clock,   at  the 
Sidney    B.    Cushing    Mountain    Theatre    near 
Rock  Springs,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  the  fifth  annual 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^. 

^^Gearv  and  Mason  Sta.       Phone  Frar 


Leading 
y house 

Geary  and  Mason  Sta.       Phone  Franklin  160 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  May  7 
Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

JOHN  DREW 

In   Langdon    Mitchell's   Comedy 

"Major  Pendennis" 

From  Thackeray's  Novel 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

FIIIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    Week   Starts    Sunday,    May   6 

2;30— TWICE  DAILY— 8;30 

The  Motion  Picture  with  a  New  and  Big  Thrill 

"THE   WHIP" 

A  Picturization  of  the  Famous  Drury  Lane 

Melodrama 

TUNCH!     THRILL!     SUSPENSE! 

Prices,  25c,  35c,  50c 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"THE   FE-MAIL   CLERKS" 

A  Miniature  Musical  Comedy 

NIBLO'S  TALKING  BIliDS 

BOB   HALL 

"ZELAYA" 

TUSCANO  BROTHERS 

GEORGIA  YANTIS 

"THE  SECRET  KINGDOM,"  I 

THALERO'S  COMEDY  CIKCr- 
Vaudeville's    Speediest    Animal    N   < 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Why  do  people  "write  to  Mayor  Mitchel  of 
New  York  in  order  to  enlist  his  aid  in  finding 
suitable  husbands  and  wives  for  them?  If 
these  letters  came  from  prairie  villages  or 
from  desolate  outposts  on  the  edges  of 
civilization  one  could  understand  a  procedure 
that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  seems  fraught 
with  danger.  But  they  do  not.  Many  of 
them  come  from  cities  and  large  towns  where 
one  might  suppose  an  ample  selection  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  in  all  the  newest  styles  could 
be  found.  A  Canadian  clergyman  is  among 
these  vicarious  suitors,  and  he  encloses  a  let- 
ter of  recommendation  from  his  bishop  and 
also  from  the  Princess  Frederica  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Lunenberg,  whoever  she  may  be. 
The  bishop  says  that  he  is  "very  active  and 
full  of  pluck  and  energy,"  and  certainly  we 
need  feel  in  no  doubt  about  his  pluck.  He 
must  have  the  pluck  of  a  rough  rider  to  allow 
the  mayor  of  New  York,  or  even  an  archangel, 
to  choose  a  wife  for  him,  and  send  the  lady 
C.  O.  D.  so  to  speak,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  goods  are  not  exchanged.  And 
there  is  a  Rhode  Island  woman  who  writes 
a  quite  nice  letter,  and  receives  replies  from 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  and  ever  so  many 
other  places,  where  one  would  suppose  that 
potential  wives  might  be  found  by  careful  dili- 
gence. The  Rhode  Island  lady  is  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  she  takes  care  of  her  mother, 
who  is  ninety  years  old,  which  of  course  is 
very  creditable  of  her.  The  mother  must  be  a 
fine  old  lady,  and  presumably  in  possession  of 
all  her  faculties,  since  she  still  belonged  to 
the  ranks  of  the  actively  employed  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six.  The  mayor  publishes  these 
letters  and  forwards  the  replies,  and  we  are 
told  that  in  some  cases  there  are  hundreds  of 
replies.  Of  course  it  is  all  very  funny,  but 
none  the  less  we  wish  that  some  psych ologis\ 
of  the  Havelock  Ellis  type,  who  knows  more 
about  marriage  than  any  man  has  a  right  tu 
know,  would  explain  it  to  us.  For  we  do  not 
understand  why  a  Brooklyn  man  who  says  he 
is  well  to  do  and  eligible  should  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  mayor  of  New  York  in  finding  a  wife. 
We  once  went  to  Brooklyn  ourselves.  We 
went  unwillingly  and  returned  hurriedly,  but 
none  the  less  with  the  impression  that  there 
were  numerous  young  women  in  Brooklyn  who 
might  be  wheedled,  coaxed,  cajoled,  or 
manoeuvred  into  matrimony. 

Of  course  the  frivolous  will  be  inclined  to 
say  that  these  people  who  write  to  the  mayor 
of  New  York  are  so  generally  and  unfavor- 
ably known  at  home  that  they  can  find  none 
so  poor  as  to  do  them  reverence,  and  that 
they  must  go  far  afield,  where  their  reputa- 
tions have  not  preceded  them.  Now  this 
may  explain  some  of  the  letters,  but  not 
all  of  them.  Surely  it  does  not  account 
for  the  Canadian  clergyman  who  has  a 
bishop  and  a  princess  to  vouch  for  him. 
Personally  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we 
have  here  an  example  of  the  gambling  spirit 
which  is  always  more  or  less  in  evidence  in 
matrimonial  affairs  and  that  is  never  so  likely 
to  command  the  sympathies  of  the  god  of 
chance  as  when  the  element  of  choice  is  wholly 
eliminated.  There  must  be  a  really  delightful 
thrill  involved  in  going  to  the  railroad  station 
to  meet  a  wife  who  has  been  selected  for  you 
by  the  mayor  of  New  York,  and  who  therefore 
comes  with  some  sort  of  a  municipal  guar- 
antee, labeled,  so  to  speak,  under  the  pure 
food  law  and  warranted  to  contain  no  dele- 
terious substances  nor  habit-forming  in- 
gredients. Marriage  is  a  lottery  anyway. 
Why  not  propitiate  fortune  by  making  it 
wholly  a  lottery,  by  asking  the  mayor  of  New 
York  to  find  you  a  wife  and  ship  her  at 
owner's  risk. 


Herr  Lissauer  should  be  gratified  by  the 
extent  to  which  hymns  of  hate  have  caught 
the  popular  fancy.  We  have  had  hymns  of 
hate  sung  by  men  of  women,  and  by  women 
of  men,  and  now  we  have  a  hate  song  di- 
rected against  actresses.  It  is  by  Dorothy 
Rothschild,  and  it  appears  in  Vanity  Fair  of 
New  York.  Its  first  stanza  is  directed  against 
adventuresses : 
I  hate  Actresses. 
They   get  on  my  nerves. 

There    are    the    Adventuresses, 

The  Ladies  with   Lavender   Pasts. 

They  wear  gowns  that  show  all  their  emotions, 


And  they  simply  can't  stop  undulating. 
The  only   stage  properties  they   require 
Are  a  box  of  cigarettes  and  a  package  of  compro- 
mising letters. 
Their    Big    Scene    invariably    takes    place    in    the 

hero's  apartment. 
They  are  always  hanging  around  behind  screens 
And  overhearing  things  about  the  heroine. 
They  go  around  clutching  their  temples 
And  saying.  Would  to  God  they  were  good — 
Would   to  God   they  were! 

Other  stanzas  deal  with  the  Wronged  Ones, 
the  "Girls  Whose  Mothers  Never  Told  Them,"' 
with    the    Musical    Comedy    Stars,    with    the 
Emotional  Ones  who  "hurl  themselves  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet,   and   say  they  wish   it   were 
all  over,"  and  finally  we  have  a  stanza  hating 
the  child  actresses,  as  we  all  do  : 
Then  there  are  the  child  Actresses 
Who  should  be  unseen  and  not  heard. 
They  go  around  telling  people  about  Heaven 
As  if  they  were  special  correspondents. 
They    are    always    climbing    up    on    innocent    by- 
standers 
And   asking  them  why   they  look   so  sad; 
They  eternally  bring  their  fathers  and  mothers  to- 
gether, 
Which  is  always  an  error  of  judgment. 
They  never   fail  to  appear  in  their  nightgowns 
And  then  kneel  down  beside  the  orchestra  leader, 
And  say  their  prayers  to  the  spotlight  man, — 
I  wish  I  were  Commodore  Gerry. 

I   hate  Actresses. 

They  get    on   my   nerves. 


Alice  Duer  Miller  in  her  latest  collection  of 
verse,  "Women  Are  People"  (George  H. 
Doran  Company),  has  a  fling  at  the  "Antis," 
of  course.  They  may  not  be  routed  by  the 
satire  of  the  series  of  "Love  Sonnets  of  an 
Anti-Suffragist,"  but  the  majority  will  have  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  a  chortle  or  two  to  Miss 
Miller.  This  one,  for  instance,  should  make 
the  bitterest  "anti"  smile  : 
Mabel,    my    love    burns    with    this    flame    intense, 

Not    for    your    beauty,    though    I    find    you    fair, 
Not    for   your   charming   lack   of  common    sense. 

Not  for  your  ignorance  beyond  compare. 
I  love  you,   not  because  I   think  your  mind 

Is  empty  as  a  flawless  cup  of  glass; 
Not  for  the  fascination  that  I    find 

Hearing  you  talking  like  a   perfect  ass. 
No,    but  because   with  you,    as   in   a  dream, 

I   seem   a  giant,   dominant   and   strong. 
As   in   real   life   I   very   seldom    seem. 

Or  only  after  effort  hard  and  long, 
But  you  admire  everything  I  do, 
And    all    I    say   you   greet    with,    '"Oh,    how    true!" 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Abo  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York, 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  fiiggins  BIdg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 


DRV  DOCK  FACILITIES -2  Graving  Dock,  750  and  484  feet 
Manufacturer,    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler 


3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  eet  long 
Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 


ENGINEERS  and  SHIP  BUILDERS 


Office  and  Works: 


City  Office: 


20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains 

Orleans    via     Los 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


to    New 

Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Taboe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous,  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


(I 


El  PaSO  Route    Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and    Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 


Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  Scottish  watering-place  Macpherson 
was  found  stretched  in  a  contented  mood  on 
the  sands,  puffing  his  old  pipe.  "Come  on, 
Mac,"  said  his  companion,  "let's  go  for  a 
sail."  "Na,  na,"  replied  Macpherson,  "I  hae 
had  a  guid  dinner  at  the  cost  o'  three  and 
saxpence,   an'  I'm  takin'  na  risks." 


Mrs.  Norah  Mulvaney  one  day  met  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Bridget  Carr,  who  had  in  her 
arms  her  twelfth  child.  "Arrah  now,  Bridget," 
said  Norah,  "an'  there  ye  are  wid  another 
little  Carr  in  yer  arms."  "Another  it  is, 
Mrs.  Mulvaney,"  replied  her  friend,  "an'  it's 
me  that's  hoping  'tis  the  caboose." 


Kate  Douglas  W'iggin  is  said  to  have  a  let- 
ter which  she  received  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded.  The 
superintendent  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  the  "inmates"  had  read 
her  little  book,  "Marm  Lisa,"  and  ended  thus  : 
"In  fact,  madam,  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  you  are  the  favorite  author  of  the  feeble- 
minded." 


A  company  of  soldiers,  dressed  in  khaki, 
with  the  bandage-like  puttees  about  their  legs, 
were  waiting  for  their  train  at  a  station  in 
Wiltshire.  Among  the  spectators  were  an  old 
countryman  and  his  wife.  "I  say,  Garge," 
the  old  lady  whispered,  "there's  somethin'  I 
can't  understand  about  they  solgers."  "What 
is  it,  lass?"  "I  can't  think  how  they  get  their 
laigs   into   they  twisted  trousers." 


One  day  after  shoveling  the  snow  from  the 
sidewalk  for  two  hours  little  Patsy  began  to 
cry.  "What's  the  trouble,  my  little  man  ?" 
asked  a  sympathetic  neighbor.  "A  bad  tramp 
come  along  and  stole  the  snow  shovel  from 
the  boy  next  door."  "Well,  my  lad,  it's  a 
very  nice  thing  to  be  sympathetic,"  said  the 
neighbor,  "but  you  mustn't  worry  so  over 
other  people's  affairs."  "It  aint  that,"  said 
the  boy,  "I'm  crying  because  he  didn't  steal 
my  shovel,  too." 


It  is  told  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  that  when  he 
was  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  he 
was  standing  near  the  door  as  some  of  the 
guests  at  a  reception  were  leaving.  An  Eng- 
lishman, mistaking  him  for  one  of  the  foot- 
men, said  :  "Call  me  carriage."  Mr.  Choate 
turned  to  him  and  said:  "How  do  you  do, 
Carriage?"  "Why  do  you  call  me  that?"  de- 
manded the  astonished  Englishman.  "Well," 
responded  Mr,  Choate  dryly,  "I  couldn't  very 
well  call  you  Hansom." 


A  professor  at  a  Western  engineering  col- 
lege says  that  but  for  the  occasional  innova- 
tions in  the  applications  of  learning,  such  as 
the  following,  for  instance,  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  judge  of  his  usefulness.  "What 
steps  would  you  take  in  determining  the 
height  of  a  building,  using  an  aneroid  barome- 
ter?" was  the  question  asked  upon  an  exam- 
ination paper.  One  youthful  aspirant  an- 
swered :  "I  would  lower  the  barometer  by  a 
string  and  measure  the  string." 


Two  Tommies  at  the  front  in  France  were 
discussing  the  days  to  follow  the  war.  One  of 
them  was  inclined  to  be  pessimistic.  "Cheer 
up,  Bert,"  exclaimed  his  companion.  "The 
war  will  soon  be  over  and  we'll  all  be  back  in 
Blighty."  But  there  was  no  cheer  in  Bert. 
'  'Tis  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  like  that, 
rharlie,"  he  replied;  "you're  one  of  the  lucky 
Dnes.  But  I'll  never  see  Blighty  no  more. 
When  you  and  the  boys  go  home  they'll  put 
ne  on  to  emptying  the  blinkin'  sandbags." 


I    An    ex-governor    of    Georgia,    and    ex-oMcio 

1  in  expert  on  hogs,  was  invited  to  judge  the 
-wine  at  an  Indiana  county  fair.  He  looked 
>ver  the  pens,   and  the  choice  narrowed  down 

■  o  two  hogs,  one  a  magnificent  animal  of  the 
ndiana  corn-fed  variety,  of  tremendous 
veight,  and  the  other  a  lean  and  rangy  speci- 
nen,  whose  pedigree  must  have  embraced  a 
arge  number  of  razorbacks.  The  governor, 
iter  an  appropriate  judicial  interval,  pinned 
he  blue  ribbon  on  the  rangy  one.     A  friend 

i'iudged  his  elbow.  "Governor,"  he  said, 
there's  been  some  mistake.  Look  at  the 
.•eight   of  that   other  hog."      "Son,"   returned 

I  he  governor,  "down  in  Georgia  we've  got 
■  ifferent  ideas  about  judgin'  a  hog.  The 
i  bility  of  the  hog  to  outrun  a  darky  counts 
I  ust  six  points.  The  razorback  keeps  that 
1  ibbon,  suh." 


He  was  a  very  little  fellow.  His  mother 
ad  brought  him  with  her  to  the  movie  show, 
nd  straightway  forgot  all  about  him.  But  he 
idn't  know  that,  and  made  his  presence 
nown  every  few  minutes  by  anxious  little 
ueries  in  a  high  trilling  falsetto  about  the 
lOvements  of  the  picture.  But  the  queries 
rere  ignored.     To  all  the  lad's  questions  she 


answered  in  interest-damping  monosyllables. 
She  really  didn't  know.  Finally  out  of  sheer 
helplessness  he  subsided.  The  next  picture 
before  the  audience  was  that  of  a  Western 
town  that  had  been  demolished  by  a  cyclone. 
It  showed  the  ruins  and  devastation  that  had 
followed  in  its  wake.  Houses  were  shattered, 
trees  uprooted,  and  misery  and  poverty  laid 
bare  by  the  crumbling  walls.  The  little  fel- 
low was  impressed.  His  body  grew  tense  un- 
der the  honor  of  it  all.  He  wanted  to  know. 
Finally  he  exploded.  "Mother,  mother,  did 
the  Germans  do  that?"  The  people  around 
him  pricked  up  their  ears  and  waited  breath- 
lessly for  the  answer.  "Mother,  did  they? 
did  they  ?"  And  in  startling  clearness  came 
the  tired,  fretful  reply :  "Did  they  what  ? 
Oh,  yes ;  they  did." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Two  Anglers. 
A  barefoot  boy, 

A   white  birch    pole; 
A  can  of  worms, 

A    swimmin'    hole, 
A  baited   hook, 

A  tug  and  swish, 
A   steady   haul, 

A  string  of  fish. 

A  white  duck  suit, 

A    canvas    boat; 
A  costly  rod, 

A  patent  float. 
A   gaudy   fly, 

A  cast  and  swish, 
A  pretty   sight, 

But  nary  fish. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Market. 
I  wrote  a  poem   in  heart's  blood, 

I  told  the  truth   in  song; 
I   took  it  to   an  editor, 

"No   good,"   he  said,   "too   long." 

I  cut  it  down  to  half  its  length, 

I  left   the  best  verse  out, 
I    sent    it    to    another   man, 

He  wrote,  "It's  good,  no  doubt, 

"But  not  quite  what  we  want  just  now; 

I    think   if   I    were   you 
I'd  study  life, -then  try   again, 

And  only  say  what's  true!" 

"I  sent  some  rhymes  on  "Beauty  Soap," 
(And  this  way  madness  lies). 

With  this  result,    "Enclosed  find   check, 
Your  verses  won  the  prize!" 
—Mary  Starbuck,  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  Physician. 
See  one  physician,   like   a   sculler   plies, 
The    patient    lingers    and    by   inches   dies ; 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Waft    him   more   swiftly    to    the    Stygian 


—Dunscomb. 


Doctor — I  have  to  report,  sir,  that  you  are 
the  father  of  triplets.  Politician — Impos- 
sible!     I'll  demand  a  recount. — Puck. 


Four  o'clock 

— every  evening 

The  Santa  Fe's  train 
of  fine  equipment  and 
distinctive    service  — 

he  Angel 

leaves  for — 

Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 


Carries  the  only  through 
sleeping  car  between  the 
Bay  Cities  and  San  Diego. 
The  Saint  brings  you  back. 


SantaFe 

%  w 


Information  —  Tickets 


Reservations 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St..  San  Francisco—  Phone  Suiter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


*P^ 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital $  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.934.091.09 

Deposits 55.501.639.40 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers* 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Siring*  Bub  of  San  Frandioi 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Hiifht  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belndere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134.403.55 

Employees*  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED^ 

from 

PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 

PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furbish  rates  on  request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  Associated  Savings  Banks V  San  Francisco  I 

;  DECEMBERS,  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 

DIRECTORS  : 

G.  Bdtney  J.  M.  Dnpas 

J.  A.  Bergerol  John  Ginty 

S.  Eissinger  J.'S.  Codean 

Leon  Bocrjueraz  Arthur  Legallel 

O.Bozio  Geo.W.McNear 

Charles  Carpy  X.  De  Pichon 

Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rale  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"I've  paid  him  cl-an  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 

of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Travel  ftjithouflroiible 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


Back  East  Excursions 

via  the 

Western  Pacific 

Sample  Rates — Round  Trip 

NEW  YORK $118.20 

CHICAGO 80.00 

NEW  ORLEANS 77.50 

DENVER 62.50 

Correspondingly  Low  Fares  to  Other 
Eastern  Points 


SALE  DATES 

May  31. 

June  1,  2,  11,  12,  16,  17,  26,  27,  30. 
July  1,  2,  16,  17,  24,  25,  31. 
August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 
September  4  and  5. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Final  Return  Limit  3  Months  from   Date 

of  Sale,  but  not  to  Exceed 

October  31 


Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 


For   Full   Information  Apply    to 
Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  or  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland 
Depot  Office,  Oakland 

Phone  Oakland  600  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  addrr«.» 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  ot 
request. 
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May  5,  1917. 


o/aifa 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

(.Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of  the   social  happenings   dur- 
ing   the   past    week   in    cities    on    and    around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will  be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Miss  Nina  Blow  and  Captain  \\  ll- 
liam  Downing  Prideaux.  U.  S.  Naval  Auxiliary 
Service.  Miss  Blow  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Alfred    W.    Blow    and    Mrs.    Blow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Leland  House  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Margaret  House,  and  Mr.  George  Thomas  Judd. 
Mr.  Judd  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hoag  of 
Berkeley.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Marie  Hathaway  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Short  was  solemnized  Sunday  in  Trinity 
Chapel,  Rev.  Frederick  Clampett  officiating.  None 
but  relatives  attended  the  ceremony.,  at  which  Mr. 
James  Vernon  Short  filled  the  office  of  best  man. 
The  bride  was  unattended.  Mrs.  Short  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway 
and  the  sister  of  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip,  which  is 
being  passed  at  Pebble  Beach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Short 
will   reside   in   San   Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Jane  Wilder  and  Mr. 
William  Leib  was  solemnized  Monday  morning  at 
the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Leib  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Giffard  of  Honolulu.  Mr.  Leib  is  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat  of  this  city  and  the 
brother  of  Mr.  George  Leib.  Upon  their  arrival 
from  the  East  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leib  will  take  a  house 
in    Burlingame.  _ 

Miss  Natalie  Campbell  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  last  Wednesday  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Kenneth  Kingsbury. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  gave  a  dinner  last 
week  at  his  home  in  Washington  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels.  The  guests  included 
Senator  Warren  C.  Harding  and  Mrs.  Harding, 
Senator  Ollie  James  and  Mrs.  James,  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  John  Skelton  Williams  and  Mrs. 
Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Crane,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Hines,  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman, 
Mrs.  Robert  McCormick,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  Sena- 
tor Frederick  Hale,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Carolan. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Van  Coenen  Torchiana  gave  a  tea 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Steiner  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Rita  Welters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
honor  of  Captain  Sherman  Miles  and  Mrs.  Miles 
and  Mrs.  Miles'  mother,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Noble. 

Miss  Emily  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  her 
home    on     Pacific    Avenue,     her    guests    including 


real 

refinery 

gasoline 

-not  a 
mixture 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


Miss  Tulia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins.  Miss  Amy  Requa,  Miss 
Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Rhoda 
Fullam.  Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury,  Miss  Cornelia  Clam- 
pett, Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Margaret  Caperton, 
Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  and  Miss 
Marita   Rossi. 

The  Misses  Helen  and  Virginia  Gibbs  gave  a 
tea  recently  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street,  com- 
plimenting   Miss    Frances    Johnson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  bridge  party 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr'  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Davis  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  last  week-end  at  their  ranch  at 
Tres  Pinos,  their  guests  including  Judge  John 
Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke 
Holladay,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Young  of 
Boston. 

Mrs.  Lilian  Brown  Evarts  and  Miss  Florine 
Brown  gave  a  dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Miss  Helen 
Goodall,  Miss  Su2ette  Greenwood,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  D.  Greenwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson 
Adams,  Captain  Charles  Minor  Goodall  and  Mrs. 
Goodall,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver,  Miss  Katherine  Crellin.  Mr.  Herbert  Hali, 
Mr.  Frederick  St.  Goar,  Mr.  Sheldon  Pennoyer, 
Mr.  William  McGee.  Jr.,  Mr.  Walter  Van  Dyke, 
Mr.  Walter  Schilling,  and  Mr.  Charles  St.  Goar. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Saturday  evening  at  the  Menlo  Country 
Club,  their  guests  including  Mr  and  Mrs.  John 
Gallois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    William    Henry   Pool. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Washington  Street,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Margaret  Caper- 
ton,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  and  Miss 
Arabella    Schwerin. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall.  Jr.,  gave  an  in- 
formal luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  home  on- 
Webster  Street,  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Al- 
gernon Gibson,  Mrs.  John  Neville,  Miss  Helen 
Garritt,  and   Miss  Marion  Crocker. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Ross,  their 
guests  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  MacDonald, 
Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Mr. 
George    Pinckard,    and    Mr.    Jerome    Kuhn. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  theatre  party  and 
tea  last  week,  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Slack,  Mrs.  Lea  Febiger,  Mrs.  William  E. 
Butler,  Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs,  and  Mrs.  Thurlow 
McMullin. 

Colonel  Guy  L.  Edie  and  Mrs.  Edie  gave  a  din- 
ner Friday  evening  at  their  home  at  the  Letterman 
General  Hospital.  Among  their  guests  were  Cap- 
tain Morrison  C.  Stayer  and  Mis.  Stayer,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Connor,  Miss  Grace  Marshall,  Major 
John  W.  Hanner,  Captain  Leo  Mudd,  Captain 
Harry  Dale,  and  Dr.    E.   S.   Winterberg. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  an  informal 
dinner  and  theatre  party  last  Thursday  evening, 
their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster 
Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  and  Mr. 
Robert  L.   Coleman. 

Miss  Marie  Hathaway  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day for  Miss  Ruth  Perkins,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin,  Mrs.  William  Per- 
kins, Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Oyster,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss 
Mabel  Hathaway,  Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  Miss  Marita 
Rossi,  Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  Miss  Margaret  Per- 
kins, Miss  Florence  Bandmann,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh, 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gor- 
don. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood  gave  a  din- 
ner last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Woman's  Ath- 
letic Club  in  hoonr  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Richard 
Fuller. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Whittemore  gave  a  tea  Friday  at 
her  home  on  Taylor  Street,  complimenting  the 
Misses   Helen,    Dorothy,    and    Mary    Grant. 

Baroness  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Benjamin    Foss. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Robbins  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  complimenting 
Miss  Marion  Baldwin  and  the  Misses  Caroline 
and  Charlotte  Van  Cortlandt  of  New  York.  The 
guests  included  Miss  Ruth  Codman,  Miss  Janet 
Coleman,  Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Harriet  Pome- 
roy,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Linda  Buchanan, 
Miss  Rosamund  Codman3  and  Miss  Helen  Pierce. 
Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  William  Duncan.  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin, 
Mrs.  John  Gallois,  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  and  Miss 
Ysabel    Chase. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
William   F.    Fullam. 

Mrs.  Corbett  Moody  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  for  Mrs. 
George  Rose,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Relda  Stott,  Mrs.   Robin 


Young  woman  of  good  education  and  social 
experience  desires  secretarial  or  similar  work. 
Address  Young  Woman,  the  Argonaut,  207 
Powell    Street. 


APARTMENT  TO  LEASE 

Perfectly  appointed  furnished  apartment, 
with  9  rooms  and  3  baths,  opposite  Fairmont 
Hotel,  to  lease  for  three  or  four  months.  Ad- 
dress the  Argonaut,  207  Powell  Street. 


BEGIN  ALL  YOUR  TRIPS  HERE 

Start  your  travels  right  by  buying  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  Checks.  They  insure  you 
against  annoyance  and  delay. 

Recognized  instantly  everywhere,  they 
are  accepted  at  face-value  in  every  city 
in  the  world. 

If  you  lose  money,  there 
is  no  redress — it  is  gone.  If 
you lose  Wells  Fargo  Checks 
you  get  a  refund  in  full. 

Your  signature  alone  con- 
verts them  into  cash.  And 
this  protection  and  con- 
venience cost  but  50  cents 
for  each  $100  worth  in  any 
denominations. 


Wells  Fargo  &  Company 

Of  tie  millions  of  dollars  of  Wells  Fargo 
Chocks  is.-u.ed  annually.  Banks  and  Tourist 
Agents  issue  more  tnan  li.ill.  Could  there 
be  a  stronger  endorsement? 


NTS  AUK  AT  YOUR  SKRVTCE 


Hayne,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  Eric  Pedley,  Mr. 
Benson  Rose,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis,  and  Mr.  Archi- 
bald   Johnson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
in  honor  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Benjamin   Foss. 


New  Sidney  Coryn  War  Lectures. 

The  Sidney  Coryn  afternoon  lectures  end 
this  week  with  a  discussion  of  German  philos- 
ophy and  the  war.  Next  Tuesday,  May  8th, 
at  3  p.  m.,  Mr.  Coryn  will  give  a  lecture 
on  "America  at  War,"  presenting  an  indi- 
vidual point  of  view  on  what  America  can  do 
to  Germany,  what  Germany  can  do  to  America, 
the  American  forces  by  sea  and  land,  war  on 
the  submarines. 

Mr.  Coryn's  Friday  morning  discussions  on 
the  progress  of  the  war,  announced  for  10  :45 
o'clock,  have  proved  of  such  timely  interest 
and  practical  value  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  repeat  the  essence  of  the  review  each  Fri- 
day in  a  noon  half-hour,  beginning  at  12:15, 
for  the  benefit  of  business  men  who  are  un- 
able to  come  at  the  earlier  hour. 

Next  Friday  evening,  May  11th,  at  8:15 
o'clock,  Mr.  Coryn  will  give  the  next  lecture 
in  his  evening  series  on  "Why  Italv  Went  to 
War." 


The  Little  Theatre. 
The  Little  Theatre  Magazine  made  its  first 
appearance  under  date  of  May,  1917,  and  is 
to  be  issued  monthly  by  the  Players'  Club  of 
San  Francisco.  If  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence attained  in  its  initial  issue  is  main- 
tained, as  of  course  it  will  be,  the  theatre 
lover  will  find  in  its  pages  a  veritable  feast  of 


good  things.  Its  contents  cover  a  wide  field 
of  dramatic  interest  and  the  workmanship  is 
admirable  throughout. 


The  Last  Chance  mine,  in  the  mountains  of 
eastern  Placer  County,  California,  now  rivals 
the  "Snowbound"  of  Whittier.  The  buildings 
are  covered  with  several  feet  of  snow,  and 
each  storm  adds  its  quota  to  the  heavy  load. 
Beneath  the  snow  more  than  sixty  miners 
live  and  work.  The  various  buildings  and 
outbuildings  have  been  connected  by  snow- 
sheds,  and  men,  beasts,  and  even  chickens  live 
there  in  comfort  all  winter. 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


FOR  SALE  —  400  beautifully  wooded 
acres  near  Woodside,  San  Mateo  County. 
Finished  roads.  Abundance  of  water,  electric 
light  and  power.  On  main  highway.  Plenty 
of  tillable  land.  Unexcelled  view.  Will 
subdivide.  For  particulars  apply  to 
BUCKBEE,  THORNE  &  CO. 
27  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1st.  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco  every  two  weela 

[swe  J  i  00.  YOKOHAMA  c\&  $  1 50.  r.t.1    ; 


Address.  J.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros  Co.  601  MorkelSu  S.F. 


"A  Sperry  Product ". 


— whether  it  be  flour  or  cereal — 
will  earn  your  appreciation 
because  everything  that  men, 
method  and  modern  machinery 
can  do  to  make  it  worthy  of  your 
favor  has  been  done  before  it  ap- 
pears on  your  grocer's  shelves. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

San  Francisco 


May  5,  191". 
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Hotel 

leptdriq 

{;I?sAi$eks 


mnii  is 


■  An  absolutely 

'/  fire-proof 

'         hotel  of 

distinctively 
high  standards. 

**       Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
riee-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


AN  INNOVATION 


Special  Dinners,  with   dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY   NIGHT ..  MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT ....  FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. ..  .CALIFORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 
Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 
ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covet 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


DRINK  CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

WITH  EVERY  MEAL 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  trial  pack-    C„H-ni-    C.CCA 
age  telephone  direct  to          uUUCl     0004 
OR  WRITE 

GEO. W.  CASWELL  CO.  442-452  Second  St,S.  F. 


COO  C  A  I  17  BUSINESS  and 
rUlV    0/\i-.H   FURNISHINGS 

of  high-class,  modern,  fire-proof  hotel,  100 
rooms,  elegantly  furnished  and  delightfully  lo- 
cated in  college  city  across  the  bay.  Well 
patronized  by  the  best  class  of  people.  Good 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  hotel  man.  Ad- 
dress the  Argonaut,  207  Powell  St.,  S.  F. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from    this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  passed  the  week- 
end in  San  Rafael  as  the  guests  of  Miss  Mauricia 
Mintzer. 

Mrs.  Mount  ford  S.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  George 
Newhall  returned  Sunday  to  Burlingame,  after  a 
sojourn  of  several  days  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  their  son, 
Master  Howard  Spreckels,  who  have  been  visiting 
in  Washington,  are  at  present  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  David  Henderson,  Mrs.  Carrie  Dinkelspiel, 
and  Miss  Serita  Henderson  have  left  for  a  trip 
through     Southern    California. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fleisb  hacker  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  a  trip  to  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  East  and  are  staying  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Marian  Huntington  left  Monday  for  New 
York,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy 
and   Mrs.   Ernest  Meiere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  returned  last  week 
to  their  home  on  Washington  Street  from  a  visit 
to   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Irving  Wise,  who  returned 
last  week  from  New  York,  have  taken  a  house  in 
San  Mateo   for  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Rosario  Winston  returned  recently  to  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  months  in  New  York.  En  route  to  the 
southern  city  she  visited  Miss  Christine  Donohoe 
at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lilienthal  returned  last 
Wednesday    from    their   wedding   trip   to   Honolulu. 

Mrs!  Beatrice  Oliver  Elkins  has  gone  East  to" 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Widener  at  their  home 
in  Philadelphia.  During  her  absence  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara  will  be  occupied  by  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  Mr.   and   Mrs.  Harlow  Frinck. 

Major  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman  left 
Saturday  for  a  visit  of  several  days  at  Skaggs 
Springs. 

Mrs.  John  Neville  has  been  spending  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  de  Pue,  from  her  home  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Watson  have  re- 
opened their  country  place,  Oakden,  at  Redwood 
City   for  the  summer   months. 

Miss  Einnim  McNear  has  been  visiting  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Nickel,   at  their  home  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter  have  been  passing 
several  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Eleanor  Davenport  has  been  the  guest  of 
Miss  Frances  Jones  at  her  home  in  Grass   Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  returned  Sun- 
day from  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.    Matilda    Esberg    has    closed    her    home    on 


Invigorative  in  Health  Restorative  in  Fatigue 

Curative  in  Disease 

EL  REPOSO  SANITARIUM 

The  Treatment  Department  offers 
superior  facilities  and  the  most  experi- 
enced manipulators  for  Massage,  Elec- 
tric Light  Bath;  and  any  of  the  Treat- 
ments used  in  the  Battle  Creek  Sys- 
tem. 

Literature  Sent  on  Application 
2222  Chapel  Street,  Berkeley 

Hours  Arranged  by  Appointment 
PHONE   BERKELEY  4371 

DR.  A.  J.  SANDERSON,  Manager 


Drink 


Acme 
Beer 


Its  distinctive 
flavor  proves  its 
superior  quality 


Brewed  by  the 

California  Brewing  Association 

San  Francisco 


AT  THE  RECEPTION. 
From  Shasta  Springs.     See  that  the  siphon  bears  the  "Shasta"  label. 


Washington  Street  and  has  gone  to  her  country 
place  at  Mountain  View  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Widener,  who  have 
been  here  on  their  wedding  trip,  left  Wednesday 
for  the  East. 

Mrs.  Denis  Searles,  who  returned  recently  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer   in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Caperton  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Margaret  Caperton,  have  returned  to  San 
Diego,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  have  closed  their 
home  on  Russian  Hill  and  have  gone  to  Los  Altos 
for   the   summer    season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  have  been 
spending  several  days  in  San  Francisco  from  their 
country  place  at  Los  Altos. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  has  gone  to  New 
York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn  spent  the  week-end  in  Ross 
at  the  home  of  Judge  William  H.  Hunt  and  Mrs. 
Hunt. 

Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  who  went  East  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Flood,  has  returned  to  her  home 
in    Menlo    Park. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gross,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
San  Francisco,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  visit 
her    former    home.  » 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  have  taken  the 
home  of  Mrs.  James  Cunningham  at  Woodside 
for    the    summer    months. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
brother.  Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  in  Washington, 
has  gone  to  New  York  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

Miss  Dorothea  Coon  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Green  Street  from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  George  Rose  left  Tuesday  for  her  home  on 
Long  Island,  after  a  visit  of  a  few  days  in  San 
Francisco  with  her  son,  Mr.  Benson  Rose. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  passed  the  week-end  in 
San  Mateo  as  the  house  guest  of  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  have  taken  a  house  i:» 
Menlo    Park   for   the    summer   months. 

Judge  Frank  Angellotti.  Mrs.  Angellotti,  and 
Miss  Marion  Angellotti  have  returned  to  then 
home  in  San  Rafael,  after  having  passed  the  win- 
ter at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Davis  are  established 
st     their    home     in     Tres     Pines     for    the     summer 


Dr.  Stanley  Still  man  and  Mrs.  Stillman  re- 
turned   Sunday    from   a   trip    to    Coronado. 

Comtesse  Aoselme  de  Mailly-Chalon  has  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  from  France  and  is  the  guest 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Pio  Morbio,  at  her  home  in 
West   Clay   Park. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  returned  Monday  to  San 
Francisco,  after  having  passed  the  week-end  i:i 
Burlingame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Moore. 

Miss  Pearl  Savage  has  arrived  from  Salt  Lake 
City  and  is  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Helen,  Mary, 
and  Dorothy  Grant  at  their  home  at  Fort  Win- 
field    Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  returned  Sunday  from 
a  brief  visit   to   Monterey. 


Dr.  Kalpakoft's  Lectures  on  Russia. 

At  this  time  as  never  before  the  minds  of 
men  are  focused  on  Russia,  and  thinking 
people  desire  a  new  understanding  of  her 
people,  their  ideas  and  ideals.  To  them  par- 
ticularly will  appeal  the  announcement  of 
three  lectures  on  Russia  and  its  people  by  Dr. 
Karina   Kalpakoff. 

Dr.  Kalpakoff  is  a  Russian  with  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  her  people  and  a  trustworthy 
insight  into  their  life — a  woman  of  remarkable 
clearness  of  mind,  with  a  broad  and  all-em- 
bracing viewpoint  born  of  travel  in  many 
lands.  She  does  not  talk  politics  or  govern- 
ment. She  is  more  concerned  with  the  people 
of  Russia,  with  their  freedom,  their  unfolding, 
growth,  and  accomplishments.  She  makes 
clear  the  great  truth  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  life  is  everywhere  the  same — in 
Russia   as   in    America.      Her   manner   is   sin- 


cere and  intense,  but  quite  spontaneous  and 
unaffected.  Her  lectures  are  quite  informal. 
Her  method  of  answering  questions  and  of 
giving  her  audiences  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion is  as  delightful  as  it  is  unusual,  and 
has  found  enthusiastic  approval  with  her  au- 
diences in  New  York,  Denver,  Los  Angeles, 
etc. 

Dr.  Kalpakoff  will  lecture  in  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of 
next  week,  at  3  o'clock.  The  first  lecture  will 
be  on  "Russia  and  the  Idealism  of  the  Rus- 
sian People."  On  Wednesday  afternoon  she 
will  discuss  Russian  poetry,  music,  and  litera- 
ture; and  on  Friday  her  subject  will  be  "Free- 
dom and  the  Cause  and  Effects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Russia." 


Edwin  H.  Lemare's  Next  Recital. 

Edwin  H.  Lemare,  official  city  organist, 
will  give  his  next  recital  on  the  city's  big 
organ  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  in  the 
Civic  Centre .  at  3  o'clock  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, May  6th.  The  Lemare  recitals  are  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  mayor  and  the  board 
of  supervisors,  who  have  fixed  the  price  of 
admission  at  10  cents.  Lemare  is  among  the 
most  famous  organists  in  the  world  and  ranks 
high  as  a  composer.  Because  of  his  celebrity 
and  the  large  remuneration  he  everywhere  has 
been  able  to  command,  his  salary  as  city  or- 
ganist has  been  fixed  at  $10,000  a  year. 

During  the  Lemare  series  of  weekly  recitals 
the  Auditorium  doors  will  be  opened  one  hour 
before  the  music  begins.  No  seats  are  re- 
served, people  choosing  their  places  as  they 
arrive.  Until  further  notice  the  recitals  on 
Sunday  will  start  at  3  in  the  afternoon. 


PIERCE -ARROW 


SCIENCE 

EVERY  piece  of  metal,  or  wood, 
or  leather,  or  fabric,  that  is  built 
into  the  Pierce-Arrow  Car  has 
its  separate  scientific  test,  according 
to  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  Every 
mechanical  principle  embodying  fric- 
tion, torque,  compression,  tension, 
deflection,  vibration,  elasticity,  crys- 
tallization, has  behind  it  exhaustive 
calculations  to  apply  the  principle  in- 
volved or  to  eliminate  the  drawback. 
Every  single  part  in  a  Pierce-Arrow 
Car  has  had  the  attention  of  some 
expert — first,  as  a  unit,  and  second, 
in  its  relation  to  all  other  parts. 

The  Most  Complete  Selection 
of  all  Models 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company 

Incorporated 

W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    -    -    San  Fr 

PHONE  PROSPECT  1250 
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Portraits 

by    pkotooraply 

WEDassoavilk 

Studio  Sacks  Blck 
wo  Geary    Street 

lelepKotve      Iveamy  2091 


Picnic  at — 

PINEHURST 

(Redwood  Canyon) 

Beautiful  natural  location— shaded  by  massive 
California  Redwoods— running  creek— winding 
roads— all  picnic  conveniences.  Only  one  hour's 
ride  from  San  Francisco. 

Dancing — Music  Every  Sunday 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot:  FERRY  BUILDING 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


J 


E*  — TheDelightfnlWay! 


Every  21  Days   May  15,  June  5 

^CEANICS.S.CO.^SMarketSt-.S.F. 

[Line  to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac.  Tour,  ?337.50 1st  CI. ] 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"My  butler  left  me  without  any  warning." 
"There  are  worse  things  than  that.  Mine  left 
me  without  any  spoons." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

Anzac  Lieutenant — The  Turks  are  as  thick 
as  peas.  What  shall  we  do?  Ansae  Captain 
— Shell  them,  you  idiot,  shell  them ! — Tit- 
Bits. 

"Women  can  endure  pain  more  heroically 
than  men.  I  know  by  experience."  "Are 
you  a  doctor?"  "No,  a  shoe  salesman." — 
Puck. 

Mrs.  Crabshaw — I  might  have  married  that 
man  who  became  a  millionaire.  Crabshaw — 
Forget  it,  my  dear.  If  he'd  married  you  he 
would  be  as  poor  as  I  am." — The  Lamb. 

"My  hair  is  coming  out,"  said  a  man  to  his 
doctor.  "Please  give  me  something  to  keep  it 
in."  "Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "here's  an  old 
pillbox.     Will  that  do?" — Liverpool  Post. 

Diner — I'd  like  a  juicy,  tender  steak,  me- 
dium done,  with  a  lump  of  fine  butter  on  top. 
Waiter — That  would  be  very  nice,  sir.  And 
now  what  will  you  have? — Boston  Transcript. 

Curate — Shame  on  you  for  beating  up  Mike 
that  way.  Don't  you  know  you  should  pray 
for  your  enemies?  Denny — But  he  aint  me 
inemy,   father;   he's  a  friend  uv  mine. — Life. 

"Were  you  out  in  all  that  rain,"  asked  the 
plain  girl.  "No,"  said  her  educated  friend. 
"I  was  merely  in  that  portion  of  the  rain  that 
descended  in  my  immediate  vicinity." — Liver- 
pool Post. 

"I  intend  to  enjoy  some  piscatorial  diver- 
sion tomorrow."  "Oh,  professor,  what  do  you 
want  to  bother  with  such  highbrow  things  ? 
Come  with  us  on  our  fishing  party." — Balti- 
more American. 

Ermyntrude — I'm  terribly  worried.  Dear 
Harold  is  coming  home  on  leave,  and  lie  tells 
me  he's  captured  seven  Germans.  Now  I 
really  haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  to  do 
with  them. — Liverpool  Post. 

"I  don't  think  I  deserve  zero  on  this  ex- 
amination," said  the  pupil,  as  he  took  his 
geometry  papers.  "No,  I  do  not  either,  John, 
but  that  was  the  lowest  I  could  give  you," 
said  the  teacher. — Christian  Herald. 

"Do  you  believe  there  are  microbes  in 
kisses,  professor?"  asked  the  sweet  young 
thing.  "Well,  miss,"  replied  the  professor, 
"if  you  give   me   one   I   will  give   it   my   per- 


What  Is  a  Vacation  ? 

It  is  not  merely  a  respite  from  busi- 
ness, but  a  complete  change  in 
occupation  and  thought.  Much 
depends  on  the  frame  of  mind. 

You  can't  worry  and  enjoy  your 
outing.  There  will  be  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  safety  of  your  val- 
uable papers,  jewels,  plate,  etc.,  if 
you  place  them  in  the  Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults. 

These  vaults,  the  largest  in  the 
West,  together  with  their  contents 
went  through  the  San  Francisco 
fire  unscathed. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


sonal     attention     and    examine     it." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"Why  call  me  the  consumer?"  asked  the 
guy  who  pays  the  bills.  "All  I  do  is  pro- 
duce !" — Columbus   Citizen. 

"Why  do  you  consider  women  superior  to 
men  in  intelligence?"  "A  bald-headed  man 
buys  his  restorer  by  the  bottle,  doesn't  he?" 
"Er — yes."  "Well,  a  woman  doesn't  waste 
time  on  a  hair-restorer  ;  she  buys  hair." — Tit- 
Bits. 

She  had  refused  him,  and  he  was  "all  in." 
"Reconsider,  Annie,"  he  begged.  "If  you 
don't  I'll  blow  my  brains  out."  "Huh,"  said 
Annie,  "that  would  be  a  good  joke  on  father, 


haven't     any." — Ladies' 


for     he     thinks     you 
Home  Journal. 

"The  trouble  with  my  boy  Josh  is  that  he's 
always  ahead  of  the  times,"  remarked  Farmer 
Corntossel.  "What  has  he  done?"  "Went  to 
town  to  see  about  a  position.  He  found  a 
strike  in  progress  and  joined  the  strike  before 
he  got  the  job." — Washington  Star. 

Cholly  (to  shopman) — I  say — aw — could 
you  take  that  yellow  tie  with  the  pink  spots 
out  of  the  show-window  for  me?  Shopman — 
Certainly,  sir.  Pleased  to  take  anything  out 
of  the  window  any  time,  sir.  Cholly — Thanks, 
awt'ly.  The  beastly  thing  bothaws  me  every 
time  I  pass.  Good-mawning. — Christian  Regis- 
ter. 
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The  War. 

Speculation  upon  the  duration  of  the  war  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  merest  guesswork.  Xobody  is  in 
possession  of  facts  upon  which  intelligent  calculations 
may  he  based.  Germany  is  practically  a  sealed  book. 
True,  there  come  from  time  to  time  statements  pur- 
porting to  reflect  conditions  and  events  in  the  Teutonic 
empires.  But  they  sift  through  interested  and  partisan 
channels  and  are  of  questionable  validity.  The  prob- 
able facts  are  that  Germany,  while  more  or  less  dis- 
tressed and  in  need  of  varied  foods  and  of  certain 
materials  needed  for  munitions,  is  by  no  means  "up 
against  it"  in  a  desperate  sense.  If  it  were  otherwise 
millions  of  men  could  not  be  sustained  in  the  field. 
That  the  situation  tends  to  grow  worse  we  may  easily 
believe.  But  experience  in  a  hundred  wars  has  demon- 
strated that  a  people  may  suffer  very  serious  hardships 
and  yet  fight  on.  There  is  as  yet  no  demonstration  that 
German  resource  or  German  fortitude  has  reached  the 
breaking  point.  

The  terms  upon  which  the  United  States  entered  the 


war  amount  in  effect  to  a  demand  for  elimination  of 
the  Hohenzollerns.  It  is  now  a  theory  universally  ac- 
cepted that  the  war  is  for  the  putting-down  of  au- 
tocracy. The  conditions  to  which  the  Allies — and  more 
particularly  the  United  States — stand  pledged  is  that  of 
a  world  in  which  democracy  shall  not  be  endangered 
by  the  pretensions  or  by  the  powers  of  any  auto- 
cratic system.  This  would  imply  that  the  war  is  to 
be  a  fight  to  a  finish  against  the  established  imperial 
powers  of  Germany.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  a 
fight  waged  on  such  lines  must  tend  to  stiffen  the  back 
of  the  Kaiser.  If  to  end  the  war  means  to  end  the 
Hohenzollerns,  then  clearly  the  policy  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns must  be  to  fight  on  to  the  last  ditch.  The  one 
hope  for  peace,  under  the  theory  upon  which  the  Allies 
are  now  working,  lies  in  German  revolution  or  sur- 
render. For  the  former  there  is  ground  for  hope.  Not 
much  information  sifts  through  the  censorship;  but  in 
the  little  that  comes  it  may  be  discovered  that  the  spirit 
of  revolt  is  abroad  in  the  empire.  Strikes  have  Tjeen 
instituted  at  various  points,  very  serious  strikes,  calling 
for  military  suppression.  In  the  cities  there  are  food 
riots  so  serious  as  to  demand  the  intervention  of  the 
army;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  reports  some  scores 
of  rioters  have  been  shot  down  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin. 

Possibly  the  wish  for  the  end  of  the  German  resistance 
through  the  agency  of  a  revolution  is  father  to  the  hope 
that  a  movement  to  that  end  is  in  the  air.  Surely  it  is 
a  time  when  the  spirit  of  change  is  abroad  in  the  world. 
It  has  in  a  peaceful  way  reorganized  the  government 
of  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  dismissing 
from  authority  an  autocratic  ministry  and  passing  on 
the  mandate  to  a  ministry  of  commoners.  It  has  re- 
organized the  governments  of  France  and  Italy.  In 
Russia  it  has  dethroned  the  Czar  and  dismissed  an 
autocratic  bureaucracy.  Movements  of  this  kind  com- 
monly come  in  broad  and  all-engulfing  waves.  It  would 
seem  hardly  possible  that  with  other  governing  systems 
thus  in  flux  the  autocratic  governments  of  Germany 
and  Austria  should  stand  exempt.  Accepting,  if  not  at 
face  value,  at  least  as  indicating  a  state  of  domestic 
unrest  in  Germany,  the  news  of  revolt  and  riot  which 
sifts  through  from  day  to  day,  we  may  reasonably  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  revolution  in  Germany  is  in 
the  brewing.  That,  we  suspect,  is  to  be  the  final  out- 
come. But  how  soon  no  prudent  man  may  venture  to 
prophesy.  Strong  systems — and  nobody  denies  the 
strength  of  the  German  system  in  its  established  au- 
thority, in  its  domestic  sympathies,  in  its  military 
powers — die  hard.  German  autocracy  may  be  long  in 
the  dying;  and  if  so  there  is  ahead  a  prolonged  period 
of  war. 

Russia,  although  one  of  the  powers  with  which  we 
stand  allied,  is  scarcely  less  than  Germany  a  sealed 
book.  Nobody  knows  what  is  really  happening  there ; 
nobody  may  venture  to  say  what  the  outcome  will  be. 
The  promoters  of  the  late  revolution  are  for  the 
moment  at  least  in  the  saddle.  They  are  pledged  to 
the  war — indeed  they  have  pledged  themselves  so  re- 
peatedly and  persistently  as  to  suggest  doubt.  "Me- 
thinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much."  The  purpose  of 
the  successful  revolutionists  is  not  in  question ;  they 
are  for  continuing  the  war  in  the  spirit  of  the  original 
alliance.  But  doubts  arise  respecting  conditions  which 
nobody  outside  of  Russia  understands.  The  revolu- 
tion was  accomplished  too  easily  and  too  quietly  to 
inspire  confidence.  The  machinery  may  slip  back.  It 
will  surprise  nobody  if  a  few  weeks'  or  months' 
time  may  not  again  see  the  Czar  on  the  throne, 
but  probably  under  more  liberal  conditions.  From  a 
situation  thus  uncertain  anything  may  come.  The  hope 
is  that  the  revolutionary  leaders  now  in  authority  and 
pledged  to  the  war  may  retain  their  grip.     But  there 


is  no  positive  assurance  that  things  may  not  turn  the 
other  way  about. 

If  Russia,  under  whatever  influences,  should  be 
brought  to  making  a  separate  peace,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly make  the  situation  very  much  more  serious 
for  the  Allies.  It  would  give  Germany  access  to  prac- 
tically unlimited  food  supplies  and  it  would  release 
from  service  on  the  eastern  front  and  make  available 
for  service  in  the  west  the  forces  now  operating  against 
the  Russian  armies.  Our  guess  is  that  it  won't  happen. 
But  it  is  a  guess  and  not  an  assurance.  We  have  said 
that  the  defection  of  Russia  would  make  the  situation 
more  serious  for  the  Allies.  True  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  it  would  by  no  means  imply  the  ultimate  success  of 
Germany  in  the  war.  It  would  still  leave  a  large  and 
we  believe  overpowering  alliance  of  nations  definitely 
committed  to  the  aim  of  throttling  a  system  in  conjunc- 
tion with  which  the  democracies  of  the  world  may  not 
feel  themselves  safe.       

As  yet  America  in  the  war  has  been  a  purely  moral 
quantity.  It  has  stiffened  up  the  spirit  of  the  Allies 
and,  by  the  same  token,  it  has  depressed  the  Central 
Powers.  American  money  now  being  distributed 
among  the  countries  directly  involved  in  the  war  will 
help.  But  America  has  not  really  gotten  into  the  war 
in  a  practical  way.  If  it  be  true,  as  reported,  that  an 
American  gun  on  a  merchant  ship  destroyed  a  sub- 
marine last  week,  this  is  the  only  shot  that  has  been 
fired,  although  we  have  been  nominally  in  the  war  for 
full  two  months.  It  takes  time  for  a  country  wholly 
unprepared  to  get  itself  in  shape  for  practical  opera- 
tions. It  took  two  years  for  England  to  get  on  the 
job  hammer-and-tongs.  Less  time  will  be  required  in 
our  case  we  hope.  But  it  will  probably  be  some  months 
before  we  shall  be  able  to  do  anything  aggressively. 
The  envoys  of  England  and  France  now  in  this  country 
are  insistent  in  their  pleas  for  an  American  army  at  the 
European  front.  It  would  help,  we  believe,  both 
physically  and  morally.  The  matter  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined finally,  but  the  prospect  is  that  we  shall  send 
to  service  in  Europe  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 
But  we  have  first  to  organize  them,  then  to  train  them, 
then  to  transport  them.  The  theory  that  all  this  can  be 
achieved  in  a  few  weeks  bespeaks  enthusiasm  rather 
than  judgment.  But  it  can  be  achieved  in  time.  And 
that  it  will  be  achieved  in  an  effective  way,  if  the  war 
shall  continue,  is  an  assurance.  Americans  when  fully 
roused  do  not  go  at  any  job  half-heartedly;  and  when 
we  really  get  into  the  war  we  shall  make  ourselves 
felt.  

Mr.  Saunders,  chairman  of  the  civil  advisory  hoard 
attached  to  the  navy,  gave  the  country  a  thrill  of  ex- 
hilaration late  last  week  in  the  announcement  that 
means  had  been  discovered  or  developed  by  which  sub- 
marines were  to  he  put  out  of  business.  Confidence  in 
this  announcement  hinged  largely  upon  the  presumed 
connection  of  Mr.  Edison  with  the  development  of  the 
new  and  unnamed  device.  But  a  little  time  has 
weakened  hopes  which  the  announcement  inspired.  Mr. 
Edison,  it  appears,  was  not  the  originator  and  does  not 
guarantee  the  mysterious  device.  Even  Mr.  Saunders' 
confidence  in  it  seems  weak  in  view  of  his  admonition 
that  there  should  be  no  let-up  in  the  present  methods 
of  combating  submarines.  To  the  mind  of  conserva- 
tism and  prudence  it  appears  that  Mr.  Saunders  spoke 
too  soon  and  said  too  much.  We  shall  wait  develop- 
ments, not  without  hope,  but  not  in  the  fullness  of  hope 
which  the  first  announcement  inspired. 

The  end  of  the  war,  we  repeat,  is  not  in  sight.  It 
may  come  in  a  month ;  it  may  not  come  in  years.  But 
whether  its  coming  be  soon  or  remote  the  world  stands 
committed  to  the  conflict.  It  is  plainly  to  be  a  finish 
fight  against  the  two  leading  autocracies  of  tl 
Matters  have  gotten  into  a  shape  where  there 
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compromise.     The  war  must  go  on,  we  profoundly  be- 
lieve, until  Germany  cries  enough. 


Some  of  the  Difficulties  of  Getting  Ready. 
Those  of  us  who  criticized  the  tardiness  of  England 
in  getting  whole-heartedly  into  the  war  are,  through 
the  experiences  of  our  own  country,  learning  some 
things  tending  to  charitable  standards  of  judgment. 
We  are  discovering  that  it  is  no  easy  trick,  this 
turning  of  a  government  organized  and  adjusted  for 
peace,  this  diversion  of  a  great  country  absorbed  in 
affairs  of  individual  interest,  to  the  mighty  adventure  of 
war.  It  all  seemed  simple  enough  when  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  came  into  existence  at  Washington  a  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  designed  under  the  President 
to  take  comprehensive  charge  of  things  and  to  push 
along  the  work  of  preparation.  It  was  for  the  moment 
forgotten  that  our  government  is  a  complicated  ma- 
chine and  that  each  little  bureau  chief  is  a  hero  unto 
himself,  intent  upon  sustaining  his  authorities  and  dig- 
nities, difficult  to  bring  into  subordination  and  co- 
operation. The  Council  of  Defense  went  about  its  work 
in  a  manner  implying  little  consideration  for  the  bureau 
chiefs;  their  subordination  or  practical  elimination 
was  taken  for  granted.  But  snags  have  appeared.  The 
bureau  executives  are  rising  up  and  protesting,  and  in 
consequence  a  whole  series  of  little  wars  are  on  within 
the  government.  The  President,  both  busy  and  aloof, 
can  not  be  reached  to  settle  contentions  as  they  come 
Up_which  is  perhaps  just  as  well— so  these  little  wars 
have  developed  into  tests  of  strength  and  endurance. 


About  the  matter  of  food  control  a  particularly  lively 
little  war  is  waging.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  has  been 
called  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  serve  as 
Food  Director  and  has  just  arrived  in  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  system  of  food  conserva- 
tion. But  up  rises  the  Honorable  David  Houston,  Sec- 
retary' of  Agriculture,  asking  why  under  his  official 
mandate  he  should  not  have  charge  of  this  important 
work.  He  takes  it,  so  we  are  assured,  as  an  affront 
to  his  dignities  that  a  man  not  connected  officially 
with  the  government  should  be  called  to  assume  an 
authority  which  implies  the  subordination  of  his  (Hous- 
ton's) department,  with  the  turning  over  to  the  new- 
comer of  data  respecting  the  productive  and  food  re- 
source of  the  country  gathered  with  infinite  pains  and 
at  great  cost.  Mr.  Houston's  insistence  upon  the  right 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  handle  the  food 
problem  is  less  emphatic  than  that  of  his  assistant,  one 
Dr.  Galloway,  a  typical  bureaucrat  who  often  before 
now  has  been  heard  of  in  demands  for  privileges  of 
various  kinds. 

This  is  a  simple  case,  illustrating  the  practical  dif- 
ficulty of  readjusting  a  big  machine  clogged  at  a  hun- 
dred points  by  official  conceptions  of  "dignity"  and  by 
individual  vanities.  The  Houstons  and  the  Galloways 
— and  there  are  legions  of  them  in  the  various  adminis- 
trative departments — fail  to  conceive  the  fact  that 
something  more  than  "official"  character  is  required. 
Secretary  Houston,  for  example,  does  not  see  that  his 
name  means  nothing  to  the  country,  that  the  name  of 
Hoover  means  vastly  much.  Hoover  as  Food  Director 
strikes  the  imagination,  commands  instant  respect  and 
attention.  If  for  no  other  reason  he  is  the  man  for 
this  work.  Houston  will  have  to  be  sent  to  the  rear, 
so  to  speak;  he  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  larger 
moral  authority  of  Hoover.  But  it  may  take  the  direct 
word  of  the  President  to  achieve  this  result;  and  Mr. 
Wilson  is  notoriously  slow  to  act  where  the  interests  or 
the  foibles  of  his  official  familv  are  concerned. 


carrying  ships.  There  are  many  men  in  the  country 
as  well  or  better  qualified  technically  than  General 
Goethals  for  this  duty.  But  no  other  man  is  so  placed 
as  to  be  able  in  equal  measure  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion and  draw  upon  the  resources  which  the  great  work 
requires — resources  of  legislation,  resources  of  ma- 
terials, resources  of  labor. 


The  Hoover-Houston  case  is  illustrative  of  many- 
similar  internal  struggles  which  tend  to  paralysis  in  pre- 
paring for  war.  Unhappily  there  are  not  at  the  head  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  government  figures  of  suf- 
ficient prestige  to  command  the  situation.  The  public 
needs  to  be  impressed  with  the  tremendous  requirements 
of  the  war.  It  is  not  in  the  powers  of  the  small  man 
— men  like  Houston.  Daniels.  Baker,  et  al. — to  fairly 
meet  the  situation.  Leadership  in  crises  is  essen- 
tially the  business  of  men  whose  history  and  capa- 
bilities automatically  imply  authority.  It  was  for 
th's  reason  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  asked  to  return  to 
A  -erica  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  food  conserva- 
tioii.  For  the  same  reason  General  Goethals  has  been 
ailed  to  the  business  of  supplying  the  need  of  freight- 


The  case  of  General  Goethals  is  one  of  peculiar 
suggestiveness.  Goethals'  declared  wish  has  been  to  get 
into  real  military  service,  for  which  he  is  fitted  by 
training  and  experience.  Against  his  desires  he  has 
been  drafted  into  the  business  of  building  ships.  And, 
whisper  it  low,  while  he  has  done  many  other  things 
successfully,  he  has  never  built  a  ship.  Good  soldier 
that  he  is,  Goethals  accepted  the  task  assigned  him. 
He  found  confusion  everywhere.  The  Shipping  Board, 
whose  functions  he  is  called  upon  practically  to  take 
over,  professed  pleasure  at  his  coming.  But  it  was 
really  displeased  in  finding  itself  relegated  to  a  position 
of  subordination.  Goethals  found  that  the  country  had 
been  impressed  with  an  impracticable  idea,  that  of 
building  a  thousand  wooden  ships  in  a  few  months. 
Being  an  organizer,  Goethals  has  set  about  organizing 
the  work  with  Goethals  as  the  centre  of  authority. 
This  has  pleased  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment as  little  as  the  original  drafting  of  Goethals  into 
the  service  pleased  the  Shipping  Board. 

Impressed  with  the  fundamental  impracticability  of 
the  plan  for  a  thousand  wooden  ships,  Goethals  is 
strongly  inclined  to  throw  over  the  whole  project.  He 
has  the  matter  under  consideration  and  has  tentatively 
reduced  the  plan  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  wooden  ships. 
Possibly  there  will  be  none  at  all.  The  technical  dif- 
ficulties are  serious.  Each  ship,  according  to  the  plan, 
was  to  be  equipped  with  a  Diesel  explosion  engine.  A 
thousand  such  engines  could  not  be  obtained  under  two 
years.  Then  the  Diesel  engine  racks  a  ship  severely 
and  a  wooden  vessel  of  unseasoned  timber  would  not 
long  survive  the  strain.  The  semi-Diesel  type  was  in- 
vestigated and  found  to  be  impossible.  Then  it  was 
determined  to  supply  steamers,  whereupon  the  question 
of  boilers  arose.  A  thousand  engines  and  boilers  of  a 
special  type  is  a  large  order,  an  order  impossible  to  be 
filled  in  time  for  the  service  required. 

Thus  beset  by  practical  difficulties,  Goethals  turned 
to  the  architects  of  the  Navy  Department,  who  pro- 
duced a  lot  of  plans  and  specifications;  and  these, 
under  criticism  by  practical  shipbuilders,  have  been  con- 
demned as  impossible  under  the  necessity  for  prompt 
construction.  The  plans  are  now  in  process  of  re- 
vision. From  time  to  time  reports  appear  in  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  great  contracts  have  been  let 
by  the  Shipping  Board.  The  truth  is  that — up  to  last 
week — not  a  single  contract  had  been  let.  The  present 
official  assurance  is  that  work  will  begin  very  soon, 
but  how  soon  nobody  knows.  Probably  there  will  be 
more  steel  ships  than  wooden  ships.  Steel  ships  cost 
more,  but  by  turning  out  duplicates  of  vessels  already 
built  and  the  plans  for  which  are  available  greater 
speed  can  be  made.         

The  truth  of  history  requires  it  to  be  said  that  Con- 
gress is  playing  a  full  part  in  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  delay  the  business  of  preparation. 
It  seems  impossible  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
even  for  the  Senate,  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  being 
in  war.  The  manner  with  which  the  conscription  bill 
was  dealt  with  illustrates  the  case.  The  Senate  wasted 
hours  debating  amendments  proposing  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers.  Equally  trivial  and  ridicu- 
lous was  the  Underwood  proposal  to  so  broaden  the 
scheme  of  prohibition  as  to  cut  off  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  Congress.  The  Jones  amendment  for  the  protection 
of  the  morals  of  soldiers  and  sailors  was  similarly- 
petty  and  beside  the  issue.  For  hours  and  even  days 
the  proceedings  reflected  only  the  spirit  of  farce. 

The  ineptitude  of  Congress  in  these  grave  times  is 
increased  by  the  distrust  of  the  few  more  statesman- 
like men  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  certain  prominent 
officials  high  in  the  Administration.  Secretary  McAdoo 
is  not  held  above  suspicions  of  a  sinister  kind.  And 
several  of  the  other  cabinet  officers  are  regarded  with 
contempt.  The  President  ought  to  reconstruct  his 
cabinet.  The  time  and  the  conditions  call  for  men  of 
demonstrated  character  and  of  real  prestige.  The  great 
business  of  war  can  not  be  carried  on  successfully  with 
the  group  of  second-rate  and  third-rate  men  who  per- 


haps served  well  enough  in  time  of  peace.  The  con- 
siderations which  led  to  the  calling  over  of  Mr.  Hoover 
from  Europe  and  to  the  drafting  of  General  Goethals 
into  the  special  service  of  building  ships  apply  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments. There  can  be  no  enthusiasm,  no  real  spirit,  sus- 
taining the  war  without  confidence.  Confidence  is  im- 
possible in  cases  where  liltle  men  fill  great  posts  and 
where  there  is  obvious  anxiety  on  the  part  of  each 
secretary  and  every  little  bureaucrat,  not  to  promote 
the  broad  purposes  of  the  government,  but  to  sustain 
his  own  little  sphere  of  dignity  or  privilege. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Observations  and  Reflections  of  a  Reverent  Pilgrimage. 


The  conquest  of  aboriginal  California  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  a  handful  of  Franciscan  friars, 
with  their  subsequent  possession  and  domination  of  the 
country  for  many  decades,  is  an  unique  chapter  in  the 
great  human  epic.  The  term  conquest  is  usually  an 
euphemism  for  aggression  and  oppression.  It  implies 
aggrandizement  of  strength  at  the  cost  of  weakness. 
Its  common  agent  is  "an  army  with  banners."  Its 
familiar  accompaniment  is  a  riot  of  expoliation.  The 
traditional  conquistador  is  a  mailed,  mounted,  sword- 
in-hand  monster  of  brute  force,  a  ruthless  destroyer  of 
whatever  may  haplessly  cross  his  path. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  a  Cortez  or  a  Pizarro  to  the 
churchman,  Junipero  Serra,  and  the  little  group  of 
gowned-and-hooded  followers  who  landed  in  1769  on 
the  shores  of  San  Diego  Bay  animated  by  religious 
and  humanitarian  zeal,  armed  with  the  crucifix,  pro- 
vided with  a  few  pictures  and  vessels  of  ceremony 
and  a  clutter  of  crude  implements  of  industry.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  writing  to  recount  even 
in  outline  the  achievements  of  Serra  and  his  associates 
and  successors.  True,  the  story  has  not  yet  been  told 
in  the  spirit  of  historical  analogy,  but  it  is  a  theme  for 
a  more  deliberate  pen  than  that  of  a  vacationist  hurry- 
ing along  the  Camino  Real  seeking  the  zest  of  a  daily 
objective  by  a  look-in  upon  the  broken  walls  and  crum- 
bling arches  of  each  "old  Mission." 


The  spirit  of  truth  requires  it  to  be  said  that,  com- 
pared with  the  relics  of  antiquity  in  older  worlds,  our 
missions,  regarded  as  monuments,  appear  frail,  trivial, 
historically  recent.  But  there  is  in  the  fact  nothing  of 
discredit.  They  represent  the  condition  and  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who  created  them.  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, Serra  and  his  followers  were  men  of  poverty. 
Their  activities  were  sustained  in  a  region  wholly  unde- 
veloped, a  country  in  which  the  human  element  won  to 
acceptance  of  their  creed  and  to  a  species  of  subjection 
were  naked  savages.  There  was  available  for  the  Mis- 
sion structures  only  the  resources  of  a  region  for  the 
most  part  bare  of  stone  and  even  of  timber  of  sufficient 
length  for  conventional  structures.  The  main  resource 
was  the  clay  under  foot.  This,  moistened  and  trodden 
into  a  tough  adobe,  molded  into  oblong  sections, 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  was  supplemented  by  timbers 
drawn  from  near-by  canons  and  hewn  to  the  service  of 
the  pious  architects.  There  came  to  the  services  con- 
ducted by  the  friars  throngs  of  neophytes.  Hence  there 
was  need  for  chapel  space,  and  since  the  available 
timbers  were  short  (the  common  interior  width  of  the 
Missions  is  about  eighteen  feetj  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  structures  long.  This  explains  why  all  the 
Mission  churches  present  the  architectural  anomaly  of 
a  narrowness  disproportionate  to  length.  In  the  few 
cases  where  stone  was  available,  notably  at  Carmel, 
Santa  Barbara,  Capistrano,  and  San  Gabriel,  the 
priestly  designers  gave  imagination  freer  range.  At 
Capistrano  in  particular  a  desolate  but  still  fine  and 
upstanding  arch,  designed  to  sustain  the  main  structure, 
bidding  defiance  to  time  and  the  elements,  bears  testi- 
mony that  the  ingenuity  of  the  early  fathers  fully 
matched  their  resources. 

Nor  do  we  find  in  what  remains  of  the  furniture  of 
the  missions  much  of  intrinsic  interest.  Among  the 
many  score  paintings  and  sculptured  images  brought 
from  Mexico  and  Spain  there  is  not  one  fine  work  of 
art.  Such  altar  vessels  as  have  survived  the  wreck  of 
time  and  the  cupidity  of  relic-hunters  are  simple  and, 
appraised  upon  other  than  religious  and  sentimental 
considerations,  relatively  of  little  value.  Thus  the  ma- 
terial remains  of  the  Mission  era  from  their  simplicity 
and  poverty  eloquently  bespeak  the  simplicity  and 
poverty  of  the  pious  adventurers  who  created  them. 


In  a  sense  our  old  Missions  are  the  monuments  of 
failure — of  failure  to  achieve  the  particular  aims  em- 
bodied in  the  pious  venture  which  brought  them  into 
existence.     Veritable  and  venerable  masses  of  wreck- 
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age,  they  stand  in  pathetic  contrast  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  more  practical  age.  The  social  and  political 
organization  which  Serra  and  his  followers  undertook 
to  establish,  the  system  of  which  the  Missions  were  a 
part  and  which  they  sought  to  extend  and  perpetuate  in 
a  virgin  world,  was  even  at  the  time  when  these  worthy 
men  labored  outworn  and  failing.  Medievalism, 
churchly  domination,  priestly  leadership  in  practical 
affairs — these  were  of  an  older  era  and  of  another 
world.  It  was  not  in  the  stars  that  they  should  flourish 
in  a  new  land  and  in  a  new  age. 

Many  times  in  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage  I 
asked  myself.  Which  of  the  Missions  is  most  in- 
teresting? Unqualified  answer  to  this  query  is  im- 
possible. In  many  respects  San  Juan  Bautista  most 
completely  typifies  the  conditions  of  its  time  and  illus- 
trates the  spirit  of  its  founders.  Santa  Barbara  may 
claim  preeminence  through  the  atmosphere  of  its  sus- 
tained Franciscan  organization.  San  Juan  Capistrano 
exhibits  conceptions  in  architectural  art  hardly  matched 
elsewhere.  San  Gabriel  appeals  to  the  imagination 
through  its  belltower.  Speaking  for  myself — mindful 
of  what  was,  mindful  of  what  is,  regarding  it  as  a 
message  from  another  era  and  another  race  of  men 
— San  Antonio  outranks  all.  Standing  in  its  original 
setting,  four  blank  mud  walls  and  a  series  of  broken 
arches  marking  the  bounds  of  its  ancient  hacienda 
remote,  untenanted,  its  atmosphere  unmarred  by  any 
modern  structure  or  any  mark  of  modern  life 
bespeaks  to  the  imagination  a  story  of  infinite  mean- 
ings, of  infinite  pathos.  Let  him  who  is  sensitive  to 
the  spirit  of  things  saturate  his  mind  with  the  story 
of  the  Mission  era  in  California,  then  let  him  alone  and 
in  the  mood  of  reverence  approach  San  Antonio,  and, 
my  word  for  it,  something  will  rise  in  his  throat,  some- 
thing will  dim  his  eyes. 


California  of  today  and  the  California  of  tomorrow  and 
of  infinite  tomorrows,  to  the  California  of  Junipero 
Serra.  

In  this  writing  I  have  set  down  only  the  casual  ob- 
servations and  the  more  casual  reflections  of  a  vacation 
journey  varied  and  enriched  by  an  hour's  visitation  to 
each  of  the  old  Missions.  In  one  of  them — Santa  Bar- 
bara— there  abides  the  atmosphere  of  earlier  times, 
manifest  in  the  presence,  the  garb,  the  activities,  of  the 
particular  order — that  of  St.  Francis — under  which  the 
work  of  the  founders  was  carried  on.  In  some  in- 
stances, very  notably  at  Santa  Ynes,  the  business  of 
preservation  and  restoration  is  sustained  by  pious  and 
self-sacrificing  individuals.  Elsewhere,  as  at  San  An- 
tonio, the  relics  of  an  older  time  stand  silent  and  deso- 
late, abandoned  to  the  elements. 

At  every  stage  of  our  journey  I  was  led  to  ask  my- 
self why  the  Catholic  church  is  so  apparently  regard- 
less of  the  spiritual  values  which  abide  in  these  old 
structures.  Why  is  it  left  to  individual  piety  and  sac- 
rifice to  save  from  effacement  these  monuments  of  en- 
thusiasm and  of  sacrifice?  Why  is  it  left  to  a  "Land- 
marks Club"  to  interpose  a  secular — and  all  but  futile 
— hand  amid  these  sacred  ruins?  Why  does  not  the 
church,  mindful  of  the  inspirations  which  repose  in  hal- 
lowed dust,  treasure  these  mud  walls  and  these  falling 
arches  in  reverent  pride  and  in  recognition  of  their 
■U  value  as  illustrating  the  nobility  and  hardihood  in  which 
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I  have  said  that  the  pious  project  of  Serra  and  his 
followers  failed  of  its  purpose.  So  it  did,  measured 
by  tangible  standards.  The  system  they  established  and 
sought  to  perpetuate  abides  in  the  world  of  modern 
California  only  as  an  echo.  But  did  it  fail  of  effects 
even  above  and  beyond  the  conception  of  the  men 
whose  bones  now  mingle  with  the  dust  underneath 
their  fallen  altars? 

Let  us  first  consider  this  question  with  respect  to 
its  material  phases.  The  Franciscan  Missions  by  the 
influences  they  set  in  motion  broke  down  or  nullified  the 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  aboriginal  element.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  California  Indians,  being  of  a  mild  and 
pacific  temper,  might  not  have  met  the  white  man  with 
the  spirit  manifested  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But 
there  is  no  assurance  for  this  assumption.  Certainly 
the  Californians  did  not  wage  fierce  warfare  in  defense 
of  their  wildernesses  as  did  the  Indians  of  every  other 
part  of  the  continent.  The  Mission  fathers  searched  out 
and  blazed  the  ways  of  the  land.  They  found  and  demon- 
strated the  navigability  of  its  harbors.  They  made 
paths  through  the  mountain  ranges.  They  tested  and 
proved  the  capabilities  of  the  country  for  agricultural 
production,  discovering  the  necessity  and  applying 
the  principle  of  artificial  irrigation.  They  introduced 
cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  and  worked  out  through 
practical  experiment  a  multitude  of  adaptations  suited 
to  the  California  soil  and  climate.  They  brought  do- 
mestic animals  of  many  kinds  and  thus  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  industry  which  gave  to  the  country  its  first 
source  of  material  wealth.  It  was  to  the  Missions, 
their  hospitality,  their  protection,  the  spirit  they  created, 
that  the  Spanish  settlers  in  California  owed  their  op- 
portunity and  their  privileges,  and  that  the  later-coming 
"gringoes"  found  conditions  favorable  to  their  labors 
and  enterprise.  

But  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  It  is  in  the 
realm  of  non-material  things  that  we  find,  sustained  to 
this  day  in  plenitude,  the  larger  effects  and  influences  of 
the  Mission  era.  The  Missions  have  given  us  a  historic 
background,  a  figurative  golden  age  antedating  the  ma- 
terial era  of  gold.  They  have  given  us  a  tradition  of 
hospitality.  They  have  given  us  a  nomenclature  of 
unique  beauty.  It  is  to  the  Missions  that  we  owe  a 
distinctive  and  charming  architecture.  Even  in  their 
decay  the  Mission  structures  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
beauty  of  faith,  the  heroism  of  sacrifice. 

To  put  it  briefly,  the  Missions  have  given  to  Cali- 
fornia of  today  and  of  the  future  a  romance,  a  spiritual 
value,  above  and  beyond  appraisement.  If  we  would 
discover  the  subtle  qualities  and  forces  which  dif- 
ferentiate California,  say  from  Kansas  or  Dakota,  we 
must  seek  them  in  the  story  which  centres  round  and 
about  the  Old  Missions.  Verily,  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  Civilization  thrives  not  more  upon  treas- 
ures of  commodity  than  upon  treasures  of  the  spirit. 


Christianity  was  planted  in  California? 

Alfred  Holman. 
San  Francisco,  May  7,  1917. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Craonne  was  taken  by  the  French  on  Friday,  May  4th.  On 
Sunday,  May  6th,  we  learned  of  another  advance  along  the 
road  from  Soissons  to  Laon  over  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles.  French  troops,  we  are  told,  have  captured  all  the 
plateau  in  the  neighborhood  of  Czerny  and  Craonne  and  the 
hills  dominating  the  valley  of  the  Ailette  River.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  at  once  the  importance  of  this  move- 
ment. Soissons  and  Craonne  constitute  the  base  of  a  triangle 
of  which  Laon  is  the  apex.  From  Craonne  to  Laon  is  about 
eight  miles,  and  from  Soissons  to  Laon  about  twenty  miles. 
The  Ailette  River  runs  half  way  between  Soissons  and  Laon. 
The  French  are  evidently  advancing  upon  Laon  from  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  base,  that  is  to  say  to  the  northwest  from 
Craonne  and  to  the  northeast  from  Soissons.  Laon  is  sup- 
posed to  be  strongly  fortified,  but  we  may  have  our  doubts 
about  that,  although  cities  naturally  lend  themselves  to  the 
purposes  of  defense.  Immediately  northwest  of  Laon  is  La 
Fere,  and  both  Laon  and  La  Fere  are  strongholds  of  the 
Hindenburg  line.  

The  capture  by  the  French  of  Craonne  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  critical  events  of  the  great  battle  for  the  Hinden- 
burg  line.  Craonne  and  Laon  constitute  the  southern  of  the 
two  hinges  that  unite  that  line  with  the  old  system  of  trench 
fortifications.  Vimy  marks  the  northern  of  those  hinges,  and 
while  we  must  wait  awhile  before  saying  that  they  have 
actually  been  burst  open  we  may  at  least  believe  that  tht. 
crowbar  has  been  inserted  and  that  the  joints  are  visibly 
widening.  If  Laon  is  presently  taken  the  southern  hinge  will 
be  shattered,  and  the  Hindenburg  line  will  exist  no  longer. 
It  will  be  in  full  retreat  to  the  east.  Indeed  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  the  Germans  will  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  begin  their  retirement  at  once.  It  depends  on  how  much 
confidence   they   feel   in   their   ability   to   hold   Laon. 


Christian  Science  and  the  War. 

San  Francisco,  May  9,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Writing  in  the  Argonaut  of  May 
5th  "An  Orthodox  Churchman"  asks  for  "the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Christian  Science  Church  as  to  the  declaration 
of  war  by  the  United  States  and  the  upholding  of  the  Presi- 
dent." The  other  churches,  he  then  adds,  "have  placed  them- 
selves on  record,"  but  "if  the  Christian  Science  Church  has 
done  so"   he  believes   "it  has  not  been  published." 

If  Christian  Scientists  have  made  no  formal  declarations  on 
this  subject  it  is  because  they  have  supposed  none  were  neces- 
sary. A  patriot  does  not  vociferously  acclaim  his  patriotism  ; 
rather  he  acts  and  lives  it  consistently,  unobtrusively,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  for  one  to  proclaim  his  patriot- 
ism from  the  housetops  might  raise  the  suspicion  that  his 
loyalty  was  not  overly  sincere  or  that  it  had  only  recently 
been  acquired. 

Christian  Scientists  have  no  higher  purpose  than  to  be  good 
citizens.  They  have  supported  the  Administration  and  the 
President  in  time  of  peace,  and  now,  without  reservation,  they 
continue  that  support  in  time  of  war.  It  has  never  occurred 
to  them  that  they  might  do  otherwise.  To  them,  as  well  as 
to  all  others  who  have  any  true  appreciation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  titanic  struggle  convulsing  the  world,  any 
other  course  would  be  unthinkable. 

Not  that  Christian  Scientists  believe  in  war,  but  because 
they  know  that  war  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils  which  they,  in 
common  with  all  other  citizens,  must  choose  between.  War 
is  dreadful  to  contemplate,  but  the  overthrow  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  is  infinitely  more  so.  Autocracy  is  ruthlessly 
intent  on  the  destruction  of  democracy.  Our  government  has 
exhausted  every  peaceable  means  consistent  with  national 
honor  to  avert  the  conflict.  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  all  that  remains.  Unquestionably  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  in  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
and  in  putting  forth  every  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  victorious 
close,  have  done  and  are  doing  the  nearest  right  that  is  hu- 
manly possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  they  are  de- 
serving and  receiving  the  unfaltering  support  of  every  good 
citizen,  irrespective  of  his  particular  political,  social,  or  re- 
ligious opinions  and  convictions. 

To  one  who  has  read  our  daily  newspaper,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  during  the  past  three  years  there  could  be 
no  doubt  or  concern  as  to  the  attitude  of  Christian  Scientists 
toward  the  world  conflict.  "It  need  not  be  said,"  to  quote 
from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Monitor,  "that  if  the  whole 
world  were  carrying  out  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  there  would  be  no  fighting.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
world  is  still  largely  governed  by  the  sword  it  is  necessary 
to  decide  whether  it  may  not  be  nearer  Principle  to  use  the 
sword  in  defense  of  what  is  relatively  nearest  Principle,  rather 
than  to  see  evil  triumphant  through  an  academic  objection  to 
use  the  sword,  unsupported  by  a  spiritual  ability  to  overcome 
evil." 

Years  ago,  when  our  Country  was  at  peace,  Mrs.  Eddy,  the 
Discoverer  and  Founder  of  Christian  Science,  wrote,  "If  our 
nation's  rights  or  honor  were  seized,  every  citizen  would  be 
a  soldier  and  woman  would  be  armed  with  power  girt  for  the 
hour"  (Miscellany,  p.  277).  Later  on,  when  we  were  involved 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  her  counsel  was:  "Pray  that 
the  divine  presence  may  still  guide  and  bless  our  chief  magis- 
trate, those  associated  with  his  executive  trust,  and  our  na- 
tional judiciary;  give  to  our  Congress  wisdom,  and  uphold 
our  nation  with  the  right  arm  of  His  righteousness."  These 
sentiments  pervade  and  animate  the  thought  and  action  of 
the  members  of  the  Christian  Science  church  today. 

Peter  V.  Ross. 
Christian    Science    Committee    on    Publication    for    Northern 

California. 

m»m    

According  to  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  a  widely  known 
naturalist  and  painter  of  animals,  more  than  twenty-five 
species  of  American  birds  and  animals  have  become  ex- 
tinct within  the  memory  of  persons  now  alive.  The 
extinction  of  the  wood  duck,  he  says,  is  seriously 
threatened.  This  is  a  tree-nesting  species  and  reputed 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  American  species 
of  wild  duck.  The  woodcock  also  is  in  danger,  with 
many  other  shore  birds  that  once  were  plentiful,  even 

And   for   the   richness   of   our    historic    and   romantic    the  well-known  killdeer  plover,  or  killdee,  being  on  the 

inspirations  obeisance  and  reverence  are  due  from  the    MSt  of  doubtful  survivors. 


Vimy  and  Craonne  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  Hinden- 
burg line,  which  constitutes  the  third  side  of  the  great  triangle 
of  which  the  other  two  sides  are  the  lines  evacuated  by  the 
Germans  in  their  retirement  early  in  February.  Vimy  was 
taken  by  the  Canadians,  but  the  full  results  of  their  success 
were  delayed  by  the  construction  of  a  second  German  line 
immediately  to  the  east,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 
extending  from  Drocourt  to  Queant.  The  Germans  call  it 
the  Wotan  line,  and  it  is  so  close  to  the  old  Hindenburg  line 
that  it  served  to  bridge  the  gap  caused  by  the  loss  of  Vimy. 
This  line  is  now  being  attacked  in  force,  and  considerable 
results  have  already  been  achieved.  But  the  French  success 
at  Craonne  is  of  the  utmost  moment  because  it  bids  fair 
actually  to  sever  the  Hindenburg  line  from  its  support  to  the 
east,  and  to  threaten  it  either  with  envelopment  or  with 
compulsory  retirement.  Without  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
topographical  situation  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  immi- 
nence of  the  danger  to  which  the  Hindenburg  line  is  now 
exposed.  In  other  words  we  can  not  say  if  the  hinge  has 
actually  been  pried  loose,  or  if  the  screws  are  still  main- 
taining an  uncertain  hold.  But  the  danger  to  the  line  is  a 
real  one  and  a  great  one.  It  is  increasing  every  day.  A 
similar  success  by  the  British  in  the  north  would  seal  its 
fate.  The  whole  line  would  have  to  fall  back,  and  with  it 
would  go  the  old  established  lines  from  Arras  to  the  North 
Sea,  and  from  Rheims  to  Verdun  and  Metz.  We  may  reason- 
ably  believe   that  this   is   what   we  are   about   to   see. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  every  fresh  blow  struck  by  the 
British  and  the  French  is  at  some  new  point  on  the  imme- 
diate battle  line.  Rarely  do  we  find  two  successive  assaults 
directed  against  the  same  objective.  The  reason  for  this  is 
fairly  obvious  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  these, 
attacks  are  brought.  The  first  stage  is  an  artillery  bom- 
bardment, not  only  against  the  point  selected  for  attack,  but 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  line.  In  this  way  the  Germans 
are  kept  in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  area  to  be  assailed,  and 
they  are  thus  unable  to  mass  troops  for  its  defense.  But 
secrecy  of  this  kind  would  be  impossible,  or  at  least  difficult, 
without  a  command  of  the  air.  The  prying  aeroplanes  would 
quickly  detect  the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  it 
would  know  exactly  what  it  portended.  So  essential  is  it  to 
guard  against  the  aeroplane  that  men  in  trenches  are  ordered 
not  to  look  up  at  the  machines  passing  overhead,  lest  the  gleam 
of  white  faces  should  betray  their  presence  and  numbers.  The 
intensity  of  the  air  combats  that  so  often  precede  a  battle  is 
due  to  the  determination  of  one  side  to  discover  the  point  that 
is  to  be  attacked,  and  the  determination  of  the  other  side  to 
hide  that  knowledge.  The  assault  is  carried  out  as  soon  as  the 
bombardment  is  considered  sufficient  to  clear  away  the  wire 
entanglements,  to  isolate  the  enemy  from  reinforcements  and 
supplies,  and  to  break  his  morale  by  the  incessant  explosions. 
However  successful  the  attack  may  be,  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  the  speed  of  the  advance  gradually  diminishes, 
that  the  fighting  fades  away,  and  that  quiet  is  presently  re- 
stored until  some  new  attack  is  brought  elsewhere.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  rushing  of  reinforcements  to  the 
threatened  spot  until  a  balance  of  force  is  attained.  It  is 
due  also  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  new  supplies  for  the 
advancing  lines,  moving  the  guns  into  new  positions  and 
finding  the  new  ranges,  massing  fresh  stores  of  ammunition 
for  defense  and  attack,  and  consolidating  the  captured  posi- 
tions. The  new  attack  is  then  brought  against  some  part 
of  the  line  that  was  depleted  of  its  men  for  the  defense  of 
the   previous   section.  

The  consolidation   of  a  captured  position  is  a   term   thai    i: 
often  used,  and  it  has  a  wide  meaning.     First  of  all 
has   to   be   repaired,    and    it   will    be    badly    in   need    m 
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after  a  few  days  of  bombardment  by  scores  of  guns.  In 
the  second  place  the  parapets  and  sandbag  shelters  must  be 
moved  from  the  west  side  of  the  trench  to  the  east.  A 
trench  in  German  occupation  would,  of  course,  have  its  para- 
pet and  sandbag  defenses  on  its  western  edge,  that  is  to  say 
on  the  edge  nearest  to  its  enemies.  But  with  the  trench  in 
British  hands  the  parapets  and  sandbags  must  be  moved  to 
the  eastern  edge,  or  the  edge  nearest  to  the  Germans.  The 
remains  of  the  German  wire  entanglements  must  be  cleared 
away  from  the  west  of  the  trench,  and  new  wire  entangle- 
ments must  be  erected  to  the  east.  And,  finally  the  German 
communication  trenches  running  at  right  angles  with  the 
fighting  trench  must  be  effectually  barred  and  guarded  to 
prevent  incursions  into  the  captured  trench  from  the  still 
uncaptured  trenches  to  the  eastward.  All  this  must  be  done 
under  fire,  and  under  the  glare  of  searchlights  and  star 
rockets  that  are  quick  to  disclose  the  presence  of  men  at 
work  on  wire  entanglements  or  the  construction  of  new 
trenches.  

The  success  of  the  Allies  against  the  Hindenburg  line, 
although  slow,  has  been  continuous.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war  there  was  always  the  expectation  of  German  victory. 
In  these  later  days  there  is  the  some  expectation  of  Allied 
victory.  There  are  very  few  checks  and  there  are  no  re- 
verses. An  attack  by  the  French  or  the  British  means  almost 
invariably  an  advance.  The  explanation,  so  far  as  the 
mechanism  of  war  is  concerned,  is  obvious.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  superiority  of  the  Allied  artillery  and  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  munition  supply.  We  learn  that  the  Germans 
are  using  guns  that  they  took  from  the  Russians  two  years 
ago,  and  that  can  be  fired  only  about  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  guns 
in  the  German  army,  but  undoubtedly  there  is  a  relative 
shortage  in  comparison  with  those  that  are  at  the  service 
of  the  Allies.  And  there  is  something  more  than  a  relative 
shortage  of  the  ammunition  supply.  Orders  of  the  day  found 
on  German  prisoners  contain  strong  recommendations  to 
economy,  while  the  Germans  seem  less  often  to  resort  to 
the  barrage  and  the  curtain  fire  that  have  proved  so  tre- 
mendously efficacious  against  them.  But  it  is  in  the  calibre 
of  their  men  that  the  Allies  are  now  demonstrating  their 
superiority.  Man  for  man,  the  Frenchman  and  the  Briton 
are  superior  in  fighting  power  to  their  opponents.  They  have 
more  initiative,  they  have  more  military  intelligence,  and  they 
have  the  morale  that  comes  with  the  dignity  of  political  free- 
dom. So  long  as  the  French  and  British  were  relatively  un- 
supported by  an  adequate  military  equipment  they  were  liable 
to  be  worsted,  but  now  that  the  energy  and  the  skill  of  their 
people  are  behind  them  they  are  showing  the  mastery  that  is 
accorded  to  them  by  superiority  of  morale  and  intelligence. 


It  may  be  that  the  battle  for  the  Hindenburg  line  is  by 
no  means  over.  The  issues  are  so  great  that  the  Germans 
are  not  likely  to  retire  without  an  enormous  effort  to  keep 
their  footing.  It  is  probably  true  that  they  have  now  more 
men  on  the  western  front  than  at  any  previous  stage  of  the 
war.  But  their  quality  has  obviously  deteriorated.  They 
seem  no  longer  to  have  the  consciousness  of  strength  that 
they  had.  Nothing  is  so  demoralizing  as  repeated  failures. 
But  it  is  now  nearly  certain  that  the  Hindenberg  line  can 
not  be  held.  If  the  Germans  could  not  retain  Vimy  and 
Craonne  they  can  not  resist  the  crowbars  that  are  being 
applied  in  the  north  and  the  south.  This  is  one  of  the  times 
when  a  gain  of  a  mile  or  two,  perhaps  one  might  say  of  a 
few  hundred  yards,  may  mean  the  decision  of  a  campaign. 
There  is  a  critical  moment  in  every  tension  when  a  fracture 
becomes  imminent,  when  it  must  inevitably  follow  even  the 
least  increase  of  strain.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  be 
cautious  in  prediction.  The  unexpected  sometimes  happens. 
The  German  resistance  may  so  far  stiffen  that  further  ad- 
vance becomes  impossible.*  But  it  is  highly  unlikely.  The 
French  and  British  are  now -so  well  coordinated,  their  actions 
are  so  measured  and  deliberate,  their  advances  are  so  cau- 
tiously subordinated  to  the  movements  of  the  cumbersome 
artillery,  that  their  success  is  nearly  certain.  We  may  be- 
lieve with  some  reasonable  confidence  that  we  are  about  to 
witness  the  evacuation  of  France  and  a  retirement  upon 
so  large  a  scale  as  to  throw  all  previous  retirements  into 
the  shade.  

There  is  now  something  that  the  German  commanders  fear 
much  more  than  military  defeat.  They  dread  the  wrath  of 
their  own  deceived  people  much  more  than  that  of  their 
enemies.  Otherwise  they  would  have  fallen  back  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier  long  ago.  We  have  only  to  read  the  German 
bulletins  with  their  careful  suppressions  of  the  truth  and 
suggestions  of  the  false  to  understand  something  of  the  mili- 
tary mesmerism  that  they  have  exercised  upon  their  readers. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  stupefying  fact  that 
Germans  of  intelligence  are  still  discussing  the  extent  of 
French  soil  that  is  to  be  permanently  occupied,  and  the 
amount  of  the  indemnities  that  they  will  demand.  It  is  alike 
bewildering  and  pathetic.  One  would  suppose  that  maps  are 
unknown  in  Germany,  and  that  no  realization  ever  comes 
to  the  readers  of  these  bulletins  that  the  daily  reports  of 
"successes"  show  a  steady  movement  eastward,  or  that  the 
Wotan  line,  for  example,  is  to  the  east  of  the  Hindenberg 
line,  or  that  the  "impregnable"  Vimy  now  lies  well  to  the 
we  .t  of  the  fighting.  But  then  the  Germans  have  not  been 
told  of  the  loss  of  Vimy.  Realization  must,  of  course,  come, 
and  the  moment  of  its  coming  is  the  perpetual  nightmare 
t    nfronting-  the   German   command. 


?ossibly  there  are  still  some   few  unreflecting  persons  who 
picture    Great    Britain    as   surrounded    with    a   hedge    of   peri- 


scopes and  her  inhabitants  as  disputing  fiercely  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  last  few  scraps  of  food.  The  facts,  of  course, 
are  quite  different.  There  is  no  real  food  scarcity  in  Great 
Britain,  and  certainly  nothing  comparable  with  the  stringency 
of  the  food  situation  in  Germany  as  disclosed  by  the  official 
regulations.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  a  famine,  nor  of 
anything  remotely  resembling  a  famine.  It  will  usually  be 
found  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  with  those  who 
see  Great  Britain  in  the  throes  of  starvation,  or  who  depict 
for  us  the  rampart  of  submarines  that  are  supposed  to  be 
blockading  her  coasts.  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  whose  tone  is 
usually  one  of  pessimism,  has  now  allowed  himself  to  promise 
good  things  in  the  way  of  relief.  He  tells  us  that  a  million 
acres  of  ground  have  been  brought  newly  under  cultivation, 
and  that  three  million  more  acres  will  soon  be  similarly  em- 
ployed, and  that  Great  Britain  can  easily  feed  herself  from 
her  own  resources.  He  tells  us  also  that  shipping  space  has 
been  provided  for  the  importation  of  11,000,000  tons  of  food- 
stuffs, and  also  that  the  country  will  acquire  three  or  four 
times  as  many  new  ships  this  year  as  last,  and  last  year  she 
added  600,000  tons  to  her  marine.  Evidently  there  is  work 
ahead  for  the  submarines,  and  work  that  will  keep  them  busy 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  even  though  they  should  maintain 
the  same  rate  of  success  as  during  the  single  week  that  has 
attracted  so  much  attention.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
British  imports  during  March  were  ten  million  pounds  greater 
than  during  February,  an  increase  that  followed  at  once  upon 
the  declaration  of  "unrestriction."  A  certain  rabidness  that 
seems  now  to  be  seizing  upon  the  submarine  commanders  is 
shown  by  the  amazing  fact  that  during  the  last  three  months 
the  Germans  have  sunk  twenty-five  Norwegian  ships  with 
food,  coal,  and  forage  intended,  not  for  Great  Britain,  but 
for  Norway  herself.  It  is  certain  that  a  portion  of  these 
supplies  would  have  found  their  way  to  Germany.  Cer- 
tainty they  could  not  have  found  their  way  to  Germany's 
enemies.  Why,  then,  were  they  sunk?  We  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  supply  of  trained  submarine  commanders,  has 
been  exhausted,  and  that  the  U-boats  are  in  charge  of  un- 
skilled commanders  who  are  either  the  victims  of  nerves  or 
anxious  to  make  substantial  returns  without  much  concern 
for  their  nature.  . 

Lord  Curzon's  advice  to  keep  an  eye  upon  Mesopotamia  is 
partially  justified  by  the  report  that  the  Russians  have  cap- 
tured a  position  near  Erzingan,  which  forms  an  equilateral 
triangle  with  Erzeroum  and  Trebizond.  Evidently  the  Rus- 
sian armies  are  once  more  on  the  move,  presumably  that  they 
may  synchronize  their  actions  with  those  of  the  British  who 
joined  hands  with  them  to  the  north  of  Bagdad.  The  new 
movement  is  too  young  to  predicate  anything  with  regard  to 
its  immediate  objective,  but  we  may  remember  usefully  that 
this  area  is  in  a  very  real  sense  the  heart  of  the  war.  The 
original  attack  by  Austria  upon  Serbia  was  intended  to  con- 
solidate the  route  of  the  international  railroad  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  was  the  preliminary  step  to  the  world  domination 
which  that  railroad  was  to  give  to  Teuton  ambitions.  It  was 
to  be  the  open  door  to  Egypt  and  India  and  to  the  whole 
Mohammedan  world.  The  capture  of  Bagdad  and  the  con- 
quest of  Asia  Minor  are  more  directly  aimed  at  German 
aggression  than  any  efforts  that  are  being  made  on  western 
fields.  They  already  bid  fair  to  cut  from  the  tree  the  one 
fruit  that  Germany  would  consider  as  sufficient  compensation 
for  all  her  efforts  and  losses.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  May  9,  1917. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  likes  his  tea  strong,  as  has  been 
generally  known  ever  since  the  days  when  he  was 
police  commissioner  he  so  declared  himself  to  Mayor 
Strong.  Recently,  at  the  Flower  Show  in  New  York, 
he  sent  his  cup  back  three  times  before  he  could  get 
the  beverage  to  suit  his  palate.  He  said  that  weak  tea 
tended  to  make  a  "pussy-foot"  pacifist  out  of  him. 

Jan  Smuts,  the  present-day  hero  of  South  Africa,  is 
spoken  of  by  a  recent  biographer  as  a  man  "whose 
many  facets  dazzle  us  with  their  paradoxical  light. 
Honored,  feared,  held  in  the  deepest  affection  by  those 
near  him,  masterful,  resolute,  not  a  little  puzzling — 
hated,  perhaps,  sometimes,  as  well  as  loved,  but  de- 
spised never.  To  the  casual  observer  General  Smuts 
will  remain  an  enigma,  and  no  one  can  claim  that  he 
understands  him  thoroughly." 

Mme.  Cecilie  Sartoris,  daughter  of  that  Nellie  Grant 
Sartoris  who  as  daughter  of  President  Grant  was  mar- 
ried in  the  White  House  and  whose  marriage  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  national  and  even  an  international 
event,  has  come  to  the  United  States  from  Paris  with 
authority  from  M.  Dalimier,  minister  of  fine  arts  in 
France,  to  raise  funds  for  restoring  and  replacing  the 
beautiful  buildings  and  works  of  art  destroyed  in  that 
country  during  the  present  war. 

Oscar  Terry  Crosby,  who  has  been  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
aid  Mr.  McAdoo  at  a  time  when  the  duties  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  volume  of  its  business  will  be 
markedly  increased,  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  high 
standing  in  the  manufacturing  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing worlds.  He  had  been  aiding  Mr.  Hoover  in 
carrying  on  the  relief  work  of  the  American  commis- 
sion. In  addition  to  being  both  a  scientist  and  a  busi- 
ness man  of  wealth  he  has  been  a  wide-ranging  ex- 
plorer   of    remote    lands,    like    Abyssinia.    Turkestan, 


Tibet,  and  Borneo,  and  he  has  had  his  service  in  this 
field  rewarded  by  election  to  membership  in  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  London.  He  is  a  Democrat,  with 
a  residence  in  Virginia. 

Walter  Edward  Foster,  new  prime  minister  of  New 
Brunswick,  is  a  business  man  by  training  and  experi- 
ence. One  of  his  hobbies  as  a  statesman  is  the  reunion 
of  the  three  Maritime  Provinces.  He  some  years  ago 
identified  himself  with  the  Liberal  party,  and  has 
worked  loyally  for  it,  utilizing  recent  scandalous  dis- 
closures in  connection  with  the  rival  party  and  its  man- 
agement of  the  provinces  to  make  capital  for  Liberal- 
ism. He  comes  into  power  pledged  to  a  clean-up,  re- 
form government.  Mr.  Fosters  first  remunerated  labor 
was  as  a  bank  clerk. 

Charles  Henry  Brent,  who  officiated  and  preached  at 
the  great  dedicatory  service  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  in 
commemoration  of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  has  been  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  since  1901,  and  is  credited  with 
having  been  one  of  the  main  personal  factors  in  giving 
to  American  rule  in  the  Islands  such  a  measure  of 
idealism  as  it  has  had.  His  circle  of  admirers  includes 
adherents  of  all  forms  of  religious  faith,  for  he  is  re- 
garded as  broad,  irenic  in  temper,  and  hostile  to  any- 
thing like  sectarian  pride  and  exclusiveness.  As  a 
pulpit  orator  he  is  ranked  highly,  and  as  an  author  he  is 
popular.  While  in  the  Far  East  he  served  on  an  inter- 
national commission  to  investigate  the  opium  problem 
in  China,  and  to  report  on  ways  by  which  nations  con- 
nected with  the  traffic  should  aid  the  Chinese  in  getting 
rid  of  the  blight  on  national  life.  He  is  a  Canadian 
Anglo-American,  who  began  his  ministerial  career  in 
the  United  States  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  then,  in 
188S,  went  to  Boston,  where  he  was  at  work  in  a  promi- 
nent parish  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  General  Con- 
vention to  go  to  the  Philippines. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


"Rocked  in  tbe  Cradle  of  the  Deep." 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
1    lay   me   down    in    peace   to   sleep ; 
Secure  I   rest  upon  the  wave. 
For  Thou,  O  Lord!  hast  power  to  save. 
I  know  Thou  wilt  not  slight  my  call. 
For  Thou  doth  mark  the  sparrow's  fall ; 
And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  I  sleep. 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

When  in  the  dead  of  night  I   lie 
And  gaze  upon  the  trackless  sky, 
The   star-bespangled   heavenly  scroll. 
The  boundless  waters  as  they  roll, — 
I   feel  Thy  wondrous  power  to  save 
From  perils  of  the  stormy  wave  : 
Rocked   in   the   cradle   of   the   deep, 
I   calmly  rest  and  soundly  sleep. 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine. 
Though  stormy  winds  swept  o'er  the  brine. 
Or  though  the  tempest's  fiery  breath 
Roused  me  from  sleep  to  wreck  and  death. 
In  ocean  cave,  still  safe  with  Thee 
The  germ  of  immortality! 
And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  I   sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

— Emma  Hart  U'Htard. 


The  Last  Buccaneer. 
Oh,  England  is  a  pleasant  place  for  them  that's  rich  and  high, 
But  England  is  a  cruel  place  for  such  poor  folks  as  I ; 
And  such  a  port  for  mariners  I  ne'er  shall  see  again 
As  the  pleasant   Isle  of  Aves,  beside  the   Spanish   main. 

There  were  forty  craft  in  Aves  that  were  both  swift  and  stout. 
All  furnished  well  with  small  arms  and  cannons  round  about; 
And  a  thousand  men  in  Aves  made  laws  so  fair  and  free 
To  choose  their  valiant  captains  and  obey  them  loyally. 

Thence    we    sailed    against    the    Spaniard    with    his    hoards    of 

plate  and  gold, 
Which  he  wrung  with  cruel  torture  from  Indian  folk  of  oid ; 
Likewise  the  merchant  captains,  with  hearts  as  hard  as  stone, 
Who   flog   men    and    keelhaul    them,    and    starve   them    to    the 

bone. 

Oh,  the  palms  grew  high  in  Aves,   and   fruits  that  shone   like 

gold, 
And   the   colibris   and  parrots  they   were  gorgeous  to  behold; 
And  the  negro  maids  to  Aves  from  bondage  fast  did  flee. 
To  welcome  gallant  sailors,  a-sweeping  in  from  sea. 

Oh,   sweet  it  was  in  Aves  to  hear  the  landward  breeze, 
A-swing  with  good  tobacco  in  a  net  between  the  trees. 
With   a  negro  lass  to  fan  you,  while  you  listened  to   the  roar 
Of  the  breakers   on  the  reef  outside,  that  never   touched   the 
shore. 

But   Scripture   sayeth,    an   ending  to   all   fine   things   must  be; 
So  the  King's  ships  sailed  on  Aves,  and  quite  put  down  were 

we. 
All  day  we  fought  like  bulldogs,  but  they  burst  the  booms  at 

night ; 
And  I  fled  in  a  piragua,  sore  wounded,  from  the  fight. 

Nine  days  I  floated  starving,  and  a  negro  lass  beside, 

Till  for  all  I  tried  to  cheer  her,  the  poor  young  thing  she  died; 

But  as  I  lay  a-gasping,  a  Bristol  sail  came  by, 

And  brought  me  home  to  England  here,   to  beg  until  I  die. 

And  now   I'm   old  and  going — I'm   sure   I   can't   tell  where; 
One    comfort   is,    this    world's    so    hard    I    can't    be    worse    ofl 

there : 
If  I  might  be  a  sea-dove,  I'd  fly  across  the  main, 
To   the  pleasant   Isle   of   Aves,   to   look   at   it  once   again. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 
^m^ 

The  first  practical  business  use  of  the  typewriter  was 
made  by  S.  K.  D.  Xorth.  afterward  director  of  the 
United  States  Census.  This  was  in  1S72  at  Utica,  Xew 
York. 
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THE  WHITE  ROAD  TO  VERDUN. 


Miss  Kathleen  Burke  Relates  Some  of  Her  Experiences  on 
the  Fighting  Front  in  the  West. 


Miss  Kathleen  Burke  needs  no  introduction  to  a  San 
Francisco  audience,  as  she  certainly  needs  none  to  the 
stricken  peoples  of  Europe  to  whom  she  has  devoted 
her  unsurpassable  energies  and  enthusiasm.  She  has 
been  decorated  by  three  different  governments.  She 
was  enteratined  by  JofTre,  Petain,  Nivelle,  and  Dubois. 
She  is  the  only  woman  who  was  ever  invited  to  visit 
Verdun.  But  if  we  would  know  something  of  her  own 
personal  achievements  and  sacrifices  we  must  turn  to 
some  other  source  of  information  than  the  pages  of  her 
book.  They  are  so  full  of  appreciation  of  others,  of 
praise  of  others,  that  there  is  no  space  for  what  Miss 
Burke  would  doubtless  consider  as  immaterial  and 
irrelevant. 

It  is  a  fascinating  book  and  written  in  a  style  of 
easy  colloquialism  that  makes  it  vivid  and  colorful. 
Miss  Burke  tells  us  of  some  of  the  things  that  she  saw 
and  heard  in  France,  and  she  is  silent  on  all  matters 
of  rumor,  hearsay,  and  forecast.  Doubtless  she  could 
have  made  her  book  five  times  larger  without  a  diminu- 
tion of  its  dramatic  values.  We  wish  she  had.  By  all 
means  she   must  write   another. 

It  was  at  Montmirail  that  Miss  Burke  had  her  first 
glimpse  of  the  realities  of  the  war  in  the  west.  She 
met  a  long  procession  of  empty  munition  wagons  re- 
turning from  the  fighting  line,  and  she  says  there  was 
a  smile  on  the  face  of  every  one  of  the  drivers  because 
they  knew  that  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions  for  the 
hungriest  of  the  75's  or  for  their  larger  sisters : 

The  fact  that  it  is  known  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
munitions  plays  an  important  part  in  the  "morale"  of  the 
troops.  The  average  Poilu  has  no  sympathy  with  the  man 
who  grumbles  at  the  number  of  hours  he  may  have  to  spend 
in  the  factory.  We  heard  the  tale  of  a  munition  worker  who 
was  complaining  in  a  cafe  at  having  to  work  so  hard.  A 
Poilu  who  was  en  permission,  and  who  was  sitting  at  the  next 
table,  turned  to  him  saying:  "You  have  no  right  to  grumble. 
You  receive  ten  to  twelve  francs  a  day  for  making  shells  and 
we  poor  devils  get  five  sous  a  day  for  stopping  them!" 

Miss  Burke  visited  a  camp  of  German  prisoners  at 
Connantre.  They  are  allowed  to  govern  themselves, 
and  she  tells  us  that  those  chosen  for  such  authority 
promptly  increase  in  self-importance  and  decrease  in 
manners  as  soon  as  they  are  in  any  way  raised  above 
their  fellows: 

In  the  barrack  where  they  were  cutting  up  bread  for  the 
prisoners,  we  asked  the  men  if  they  deeply  regretted  their 
captivity.  They  replied  unanimously  that  they  were  "rather 
glad  to  be  well  fed,"  which  seemed  an  answer  in  itself.  They 
did  not,  however,  appreciate  the  white  bread,  and  stated  that 
they  preferred  their  own  black  bread.  The  French  officers 
commanding  the  camp  treat  the  prisoners  as  naughty  children 
who  must  be  "kept  in  a  corner"  and  punished  for  their  own 
good.  In  all  my  travels  through  France  I  have  never  seen 
any  bitterness  shown  towards  the  prisoners.  I  remember  once 
at  Nevers  we  passed  a  group  of  German  prisoners,  and 
amongst  them  was  a  wounded  man  who  was  lying  in  a  small 
cart.  A  hand  bag  had  fallen  across  his  leg,  and  none  of 
his  comrades  attempted  to  remove  it.  A  Frenchwoman,  push- 
ing her  way  between  the  guards,  lifted  it  off  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  Germans  to  carry.  When  the  guards  tried  to 
remonstrate  she  replied  simply:  "J'ai  un  His  prisonnier  la 
bas,  faut  esperer  qu'une  alleinande  ferait  autant  pour  lux" 
"I  have  a  son  who  is  a  prisoner  in  their  land ;  let  us 
hope  that  some  German  woman  would  do  as  much  for 
him." 

The  German  wounded  receive  every  attention  from 
their  French  captors,  and  Miss  Burke  tells  us  that  Ger- 
man officials  are  well  aware  of  that  fact.  One  is  dis- 
posed to  wonder  why  they  do  not  reciprocate: 

On  the  battlefields  the  kindness  of  the  French  medical 
men  to  the  German  wounded  has  always  been  conspicuous. 
One  of  my  neutral  friends  passing  through  Germany  heard 
from  one  of  the  prominent  German  surgeons  that  they  were 
well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  knew  that  their  wounded  re- 
ceived every  attention.  There  is  a  story  known  throughout 
France  of  a  French  doctor  who  was  attending  a  wounded 
German  on  the  battlefield.  The  man,  who  was  probably  half 
delirious,  snatched  at  a  revolver  which  was  lying  near  by 
and  attempted  to  shoot  the  doctor.  The  doctor  took  the  re- 
volver from  him,  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  said:  "Voyons, 
voyons,  ne  faites  pas  V enfant"  ("Now  then,  now  then,  don't 
be  childish")   and  went  on  dressing  his  wounds. 

Everywhere  you  hear  accounts  of  brotherly  love  and  re- 
ligious tolerance.  I  remember  kneeling  once  by  the  side  of 
a  dying  French  soldier  who  was  tenderly  supported  in  the 
arms  of  a  famous  young  Mohammedan  surgeon,  an  Egyptian 
who  had  taken  his  degree  in  Edinburgh  and  was  now  at- 
tached to  the  French  Red  Cross.  The  man's  mind  was  wan- 
dering, and  seeing  a  woman  beside  him  he  commenced  to  talk 
to  me  as  to  his  betrothed.  "This  war  can  not  last  always, 
little  one,  and  when  it  is  over  we  will  buy  a  pig  and  a  cow 
and  we  will  go  to  the  cure,  won't  we,  beloved?"  Then  in  a 
lucid  moment  he  realized  he  was  dying,  and  he  commenced 
to  pray,  "Ave  Maria,  Ave  Maria,"  but  the  poor  tired  brain 
could  remember  nothing  more.  He  turned  to  me  to  continue, 
but  I  could  no  longer  trust  myself  to  speak,  and  it  was  the 
Mohammedan  who  took  up  the  prayer  and  continued  it  whilst 
the  soldier  followed  with  his  lips  until  his  soul  passed  away 
into  the  valley  of  shadows.  I  think  this  story  is  only  equaled 
in  its  broad  tolerance  by  that  of  the  Rabbi  Bloch  of  Lyons, 
who  was  shot  at  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  while  holding  a 
crucifix  to  the  lips  of  a  dying  Christian  soldier.  The  soldier 
priests  of  France  have  earned  the  love  and  respect  of  even 
the  most  irreligious  of  the  Poilus.  They  never  hesitate  to 
risk  their  lives,  and  have  displayed  sublime  courage  and  de- 
votion to  their  duty  as  priests  and  as  soldiers.  Behind  the 
first  line  of  trenches  a  soldier  priest  called  suddenly  to  attend 
a  dying  comrade,  took  a  small  dog  he  was  nursing  and  hand- 
ing it  to  one  of  the  men  simply  remarked,  "Take  care  of 
I  the  little  beast  for  me,  I  am  going  to  a  dangerous  corner 
[  and  I  do  not  want  it  killed." 

Every  available  inch  of  space  behind  the  French  lines 
is  made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose.    Everywhere  the 


young    soldiers    are    practicing   trench    defense    or   the 
throwing  of  hand  grenades: 

I  never  see  a  hand  grenade  without  thinking  how  difficult 
it  is  just  now  to  be  a  hero  in  France.  Every  man  is  really 
a  hero,  and  the  men  who  have  medals  are  almost  ashamed 
since  they  know  that  nearly  all  their  comrades  merit  them. 
It  is  especially  difficult  to  be  a  hero  in  one's  own  family. 
One  of  the  men  in  our  hospital  at  Royaumont  had  been  in 
the  trenches  during  an  attack.  A  grenade  thrown  by  one  of 
the  French  soldiers  struck  the  parapet  and  rebounded  amongst 
the  men.  With  that  rapidity  of  thought  which  is  part  of 
the  French  character,  Jules  sat  on  the  grenade  and  ex- 
tinguished it.  For  this  act  of  bravery  he  was  decorated  by 
the  French  government  and  wrote  home  to  tell  his  wife.  I 
found  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  gloomily  reading  her  reply,  and 
I  inquired  why  he  looked  so  glum.  "Well,  mademoiselle," 
he  replied,  "I  wrote  to  my  wife  to  tell  her  of  my  new  honor 
and  see  what  she  says:  'My  dear  Jules,  We  are  not  sur- 
prised you  got  a  medal  for  sitting  on  a  hand  grenade ;  we 
have  never  known  you  to  do  anything  else  but  sit  down  at 
home  t ! !'  " 


Both  French  and  British  soldiers  are  extraordinarily 
fond  of  pets,  and  they  are  by  no  means  particular  about 
their  kind.  It  is  wonderful,  says  Miss  Burke,  what 
the  British  soldier  can  conceal  under  his  shaggy  fur 
coat: 

Up  the  gangway  trooped  the  men,  and  I  noticed  that  two 
of  them  walked  slowly  and  cautiously.  The  boat  safely  out 
of  harbor,  one  of  them  produced  from  his  chest  a  large  tabby 
cat,  whilst  the  other  placed  a  fine  cock  on  the  deck.  It  was  a 
cock  with  the  true  Gallic  spirit;  before  the  cat  had  time  to 
consider  the  situation  it  had  sprung  on  its  back.  The  cat 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  arms  of  its  protector  who  re- 
placed it  under  his  coat.  Once  in  safety  it  stuck  out  its 
head  and  swore  at  the  cock,  which,  perched  on  a  coil  of 
rope,  crowed  victoriously.  Both  had  been  the  companions 
of  the  men  in  the  trenches,  and  they  were  bringing  them 
home. 

A  soldier  standing  near  me  began  to  grumble  because  he 
had  not  been  able  to  bring  his  pet  with  him.  I  inquired  why 
he  had  left  it  behind  since  the  others  had  brought  theirs  away 
with  them,  and  elicited  the  information  that  his  pet  was  "a 
cow,  and  therefore  somewhat  difficult  to  transport."  He 
seemed  rather  hurt  that  I  should  laugh,  and  assured  me  it 
was  "a  noble  animal,  brown  with  white  spots,  and  had  given 
himself  and  his  comrades  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day."  He 
looked  disdainfully  at  the  cock  and  cat.  "They  could  have 
left  them  behind  and  no  one  would  have  pinched  them,  where- 
as I  know  I'll  never  see  'Sarah'  again ;  she  was  far  too 
useful." 

The  Algerian  Tirailleurs  come  in  for  a  word  of  ap- 
preciative notice.  They  are  the  enfants  terribles  of  the 
French  army : 

One  noble  son  of  Africa  who  was  being  treated  in  one  of 
the  hospitals  once  presented  me  with  an  aluminum  ring  made 
from  a  piece  of  German  shell.  I  asked  him  to  make  one  for 
one  of  my  comrades  who  was  working  at  home,  and  he 
informed  me  that  nothing  would  have  given  him  greater 
pleasure,  but  unfortunately  he  had  no  more  aluminum.  Later 
in  the  day,  passing  through  the  ward,  I  saw  him  surrounded 
by  five  or  six  Parisian  ladies  who  were  showering  sweets, 
cigarettes,  and  flowers  on  him,  whilst  he  was  responding  by 
presenting  each  of  them  with  an  aluminum  ring.  When  they 
had  left  I  went  to  him  and  told  him,  "Mahmud,  that  was  not 
kind.  I  asked  you  for  a  ring  and  you  said  you  had  not  got 
any  more  aluminum."  He  smiled  and  his  nurse,  who  was 
passing,  added,  "No  he  had  not  got  any  more  aluminum, 
but  when  he  is  better  he  will  get  forty-eight  hours'  punish- 
ment ;  he  has  been  in  the  kitchen,  stolen  one  of  our  best 
aluminum  saucepans,  and  has  been  making  souvenirs  for  the 
ladies."  He  made  no  attempt  to  justify  his  action  beyond 
stating:  "Moi,  pas  si  mauvais,  toi  pas  faux  souvenir"  ("I 
am  not  so  bad,   I  did  not  try  to  give  you  a  fake  souvenir"). 

We  have  a  good  story  of  a  party  of  Germans  who 
were  induced  to  surrender  by  a  formidable  display  of 
cooking  utensils  which  they  mistook  for  weapons: 

There  is  a  tale  going  the  round  of  the  French  army  how 
one  section  of  the  cooks,  although  unarmed,  managed  to 
take  some  twenty  German  prisoners.  As  they  went  on  their 
way  they  saw  the  Germans  in  the  distance  approaching  them; 
the  head  cook  quietly  drew  the  field  kitchens  behind  a  clump 
of  trees  and  bushes,  placed  his  men  in  a  row  each  with  a 
cooking  utensil  in  his  hand,  and  as  the  Germans  passed 
shouted  to  them  to  surrender.  The  sun  fell  on  the  handles 
of  the  saucepans,  causing  them  to  shine  like  bayonets,  and 
the  Germans,  taken  unawares,  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
head  cook  then  stepped  out  and  one  by  one  took  the  rifles 
from  the  enemy  and  handed  them  to  his  men.  It  was  only 
when  he  had  disarmed  the  Germans  and  armed  his  comrades 
that  he  gave  the  signal  for  them  to  step  out,  and  the  Germans 
saw  that  they  had  been  taken  by  a  ruse.  One  can  imagine 
the  joy  of  the  French  troops  in  the  next  village  when,  with 
a  soup  ladle  in  his  hand,  his  assistants  armed  with  German 
rifles,  followed  by  the  soup  kitchen  and  twenty  prisoners,  he 
marched  in  to  report. 

Miss  Burke's  visit  to  Verdun  is  told  with  a  simplicity 
that  gives  it  dramatic  force.  Not  only  did  she  go  to 
the  city,  but  she  went  also  into  the  trenches  that  led 
to  Thiaumont: 

From  all  the  dug-outs  heads  popped  out  and  the  first  move- 
ment of  surprise  at  seeing  a  woman  in  the  trenches  turned  to 
a  smile  of  delight,  since  the  Poilu  is  at  all  times  a  chival- 
rous gentleman.  One  man  was  telling  me  of  the  magnificent 
work  that  had  been  accomplished  by  his  "compagnie."  I  con- 
gratulated him  and  told  him  he  must  be  happy  to  be  in  such 
a  company.  He  swept  off  his  iron  casque,  bowed  almost  to 
the  ground,  and  answered :  "Certainly  I  am  happy  in  my 
company,  mademoiselle,  but  I  am  far  happier  in  yours."  The 
principal  grief  of  the  Poilus  appeared  to  be  that  a  shell  two 
or  three  days  before  had  destroyed  the  store  of  the  great 
"dragee"  (sugared  almond)  manufactory  of  Verdun.  Before 
leaving  the  manufacturer  had  bequeathed  his  stock  to  the 
army  and  they  were  all  regretting  that  they  had  not  been 
greedier  and  eaten  up  the  "dragees"  quicker. 

Miss  Burke  dined  with  General  Dubois,  whom  she 
describes  as  a  great  soldier  and  a  kindly  man,  one  wrTo 
shares  the  daily  perils  of  his  men: 

An  excellent  dinner — soup,  roast  mutton,  fresh  beans,  salade 
Russe,  Frangipane,  dessert — and  even  champagne  to  cele- 
brate the  general's  cravat e — quite  reassured  us  that  people 
may  die  in  Verdun  of  shells,  but  not  of  hunger.  We  drank 
toasts  to  France,  the  Allies,  and,  silently,  to  the  men  of 
France  who  had  died  that  we  might  live.  I  was  asked  to 
propose    the    health    of    the    general    and    did    it    in    English, 


knowing  that  he  spoke  English  well.  I  told  him  that  the 
defenders  of  Verdun  would  live  in  our  hearts  and  memories; 
that  on  behalf  of  the  whole  British  race  I  felt  I  might  con- 
vey to  him  congratulations  on  the  honor  paid  to  him  by 
France.  I  assured  him  that  we  had  but  one  idea  and  one 
hope,  the  speedy  victory  of  the  Allied  arms,  and  that  per- 
sonally my  present  desire  was  that  every  one  of  those  present 
at  table  might  live  to  see  the  flag  of  France  waving  over 
the  whole  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  They  asked  "me  to  repeat  a 
description  of  the  flag  of  France  which  I  gave  first  in  Ottawn. 
so  there,  in  the  citadel  of  Verdun  with  a  small  French  fla^ 
before  me,  I  went  back  in  spirit  to  Ottawa  and  remembered 
how  I  had  spoken  of  the  triumph  of  the  flag  of  France: 
"The  red,  white,  and  blue — the  red  of  the  flag  of  France  a 
little  deeper  hue  than  in  time  of  peace  since  it  was  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  her  sons,  the  blood  in  which  a  new  his- 
tory of  France  is  being  written,  volume  on  volume,  page  on 
page,  of  deeds  of  heroism,  some  pages  completed  and  signed, 
others  where  the  pen  has  dropped  from  the  faltering  hands 
and  which  posterity  must  needs  finish.  The  white  of  the 
flag  of  France,  not  quite  so  white  as  in  time  of  peace  since 
thousands  of  her  sons  had  taken  it  in  their  hands  and  pressed 
it  to  their  lips  before  they  went  forward  to  die  for  it,  yet 
without  stain,  since  in  all  the  record  of  the  war  there  is  no 
blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  France.  And  the  blue  of  the  flag  of 
France,  true  blue,  torn  and  tattered  with  the  marks  of  the 
bullets  and  the  shrapnel,  yet  unfurling  proudly  in  the  breeze 
whilst  the  very  holes  were  patched  by  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
since  surely  Heaven  stands  behind  the  flag  of  France." 

The  English  soldier,  says  Miss  Burke,  is  the  be- 
loved of  all  France,  which  is  rapidly  correcting  its  im- 
pressions  of   British   stolidity: 

The  clean-shaven  Tommy  is  the  beloved  of  all  France.  I 
remember  seeing  one  gallant  khaki  knight  carrying  the  market 
basket  of  a  French  maiden  and  repaying  himself  out  of  her 
stores  of  apples.  I  regret  to  say  his  pockets  bulged  sus- 
piciously. Whilst  at  a  level  crossing  near  by,  the  old  lady 
in  charge  of  the  gate  had  an  escort  of  "Tommies"  who  urged 
her  to  let  the  train  "rip."  This  was  somewhat  ironical  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  top  speed  in  that  part  of  the  war 
zone  was  probably  never  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Tommy  is  never  alone.  The  children  have  learned  that 
he  loves  their  company  and  he  is  always  surrounded  by  an 
escort  of  youthful  admirers.  The  children  like  to  rummage 
in  his  pockets  for  souvenirs;  he  must  spend  quite  a  good  deal 
of  his  pay  purchasing  sweets  so  that  they  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed and  that  there  may  be  something  for  his  little  friends 
to  find.  I  remember  seeing  one  Tommy,  sitting  in  the  dusty 
road  with  a  large  pot  of  marmalade  between  his  legs,  dealing 
out  spoonfuls  with  perfect  justice  and  impartiality  to  a  circle 
of  youngsters.  He  speaks  to  them  of  his  own  little  "nippers" 
at  home  and  they  in  turn  tell  him  of  their  father  who  is 
fighting,  of  their  mother  who  now  works  in  the  fields,  and  of 
baby  who  is  fearfully  ignorant,  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  the  "Engleesch"  and  who  in- 
sisted on  calling  the  great  English  general  who  had  stayed  at 
their  farm  "papa."  It  matters  little  that  they  can  not  un- 
derstand each  other,  and  it  does  not  in  the  least  prevent 
them   from  holding  lengthy  conversations. 

The  kindness  of  the  French  wounded  to  one  another 
is  inexhaustible,  as  also  is  their  tenderness  to  any 
helpless  creature  from  an  animal  to  a  baby.  Of  this 
Miss  Burke  gives  us  the  following  touching  illustra- 
tion: 

Lions  to  fight,  ever  ready  to  answer  to  the  call  of  the  dej 
fense  of  their  country,  yet  these  men  of  France  are  tender 
and  gentle.  In  one  hospital  through  which  I  passed  there, 
was  a  baby.  It  was  a  military  hospital,  and  no  civilian  had 
any  right  there,  but  the  medical  officers  who  inspected  the 
hospital  were  remarkably  blind — none  of  them  could  ever  see 
the  baby.  One  of  the  soldiers  passing  through  a  bombarded 
village  saw  a  little  body  lying  in  the  mud,  and  although  he 
believed  the  child  to  be  dead  he  stooped  down  and  picked  it 
up.  At  the  evacuating  station  the  baby  and  the  soldier 
were  sent  to  the  hospital  together;  the  doctors  operated  upon 
the  baby  and  took  a  piece  of  shrapnel  from  its  back,  and; 
once  well  and  strong,  it  constituted  itself  lord  and  mastei! 
and  king  of  all  it  surveyed.  When  it  woke  in  the  morning 
it  would  call  "papa"  and  twenty  fathers  answered  lo  its 
call.  All  the  pent-up  love  of  the  men  for  their  own  little 
ones  from  whom  they  had  been  parted  for  so  long  they 
lavished  on  the  tiny  stranger,  but  all  his  affection  and  his 
whole  heart  belonged  to  the  rough  miner  soldier  who  had 
brought  him  in.  As  the  shadows  fell  one  saw  the  man  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  ward  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  croon- 
ing the  "Marseillaise"  until  the  tired  little  eyes  closed.  He 
had  obtained  permission  from  the  authorities  to  adopt  the 
child  as  the  parents  could  not  be  found,  and  remarked  humor- 
ously :  "Mademoiselle,  it  is  so  convenient  to  have  a  family 
without  the  trouble  of  being  married  !" 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  baby  is  to  be  kept  for 
his  soldier  friend  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Miss  Burke's  book  should  be  read  in  its  entirety. 
It  moves  the  heart,  and  certainly  it  should  be  no  less 
effective  in  opening  the  pocket. 

The  White  Road  to  Verdun.  By  Kathleen  Burke. 
Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1. 


The  contrariness  of  Indian  dak,  or  posthorses,  a  re- 
cent writer  says,  "is  only  a  matter  of  degree,  and  to 
get  them  to  start  from  each  succeeding  stage  is  always 
a  question  of  more  or  less  time  and  persuasion.  At 
Chitor  our  team  were  abnormally  fractious  and  stub- 
bornly resisted  all  the  blandishments  and  beguiling  ar- 
guments of  their  driver,  who,  in  tones  of  earnest  en- 
treaty, exhorted  his  'brothers,  for  the  sake  of  the  gods, 
to  proceed,'  at  the  same  time  begging  them  to  'take  time 
to  cat  their  breath  if  they  so  wished.'  Suddenly,  with- 
out reason,  they  darted  forward,  and  then  for  many 
miles  we  went  like  the  wind  over  an  expanse  of  the 
wildest  and  wastest  of  country." 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  Navajo  Indians  who  are 
pointing  the  way  to  other  American  wool  growers  in 
the  production  of  clothing  wool.  While  the  govern- 
ment helps  the  Indians  with  one  hand,  it  pinches  the 
carpet  manufacturers  with  the  other.  The  Navajos 
used  to  produce  little  but  carpet  wools,  and  one  of  these 
manufacturers  has  vainly  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Indian-  i 
order  that  his  factory  may  not  have  to  close  its 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Authentic  reports  from  official  circles  at 
Washington  assures  unprecedented  prosperity 
throughout  the  United  States.  Government 
leaders  who  are  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  in  the  present  war  crisis  are  convinced 
that  if  the  American  people  will  keep  cool 
for  a  few  weeks  until  the  first  shock  of  en- 
trance into  the  war  is  past  and  continue  their 
business  as  usual  they  will  witness  amazing 
industrial  activity  which  will  bring  prosperity 
to  all  classes.  The  colossal  war  financing 
programme  will  enhance  rather  than  mitigate 
this  prosperity  in  the  opinion  of  government 
officials.  Comparatively  little  of  this  money 
will  be  withdrawn  at  once  from  the  banks, 
and  such  as  is  withdrawn  will  be  expended  in 
this  country-  for  war  supplies  immediately  and 
so  will  immediately  find  its  way  back  into  the 
banks  through   business  channels. 


The  Chicago  Tribune   says:      "'War  billions 
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to  swell  flood  of  riches  in  the  United  States. 
Greater  prosperity  than  that  of  the  last  thirty- 
three  months  promised." 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  announced  in 
its  April  monthly  review  that  general  busi- 
ness conditions  throughout  the  country  were 
good,  business  has  not  been  affected  ma- 
terially by  the  United  States  entering  the  war, 
although  in  every  district  there  is  going  on 
a  process  of  readjustment  which  is  reflected 
in  many  lines.  In  no  section  of  the  country, 
the  board  finds,  has  there  been  industrial, 
financial,  or  commercial  distress  because  of 
the  changes  incidental  to  placing  the  country 
on  a  war  footing.    

Archibald  Rains,  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  has  received 
from  Secretary  McAdoo  authority  to  offer  at 
once  for  public  subscription  a  second  issue  of 
5200,000,000  of  3  per  cent.,  short-term  notes 
of  the  United  States.  These  notes  will  be 
dated  May  10th  and  will  become  due  and  pay- 
able July    17.    1917.     They  are   sold   for  cash 


without  discount  or  commission  and  may  be 
utilized  to  pay  for  the  war  loan  bonds  when 
issued.  

In  the  teeth  of  seven  competitors  Cyrus 
Peirce  &  Co.  snapped  up  the  very  desirable 
issue  of  $200,000  of  Palo  Alto  Union  High 
School  District  5  per  cent,  bonds,  with  maliiri 
ties  ranging  from  1919  to  1952.  Peirce  &  Co. 
paid  a  premium  for  these  bonds  of  $12,267. 


The  announcement  that  $10,000,000  worth 
of  new  beet-sugar  factories  are  under  con- 
struction in  the  beet-sugar  area  of  the  United 
States,  chiefly  the  section  lying  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  calls  attention  to  the  rapid 
growth  in  beet-sugar  production  in  this  coun- 
try as  illustrated  by  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  These 
show  that  the  quantity  of  beet  sugar  produced 
in  the  United  States  grew  from  5,000,000 
pounds  in  1S90  to  165,000,000  in  1900,  1,025,- 
000,000  in  1910,  and  1,642,000.000  in  1916. 
Only  ten  years  ago,  in  1906,  the  production 
was  but  620,000,000  pounds,  and  formed  but 
10  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  In  1916  it  was  1,642,000,000, 
or  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  consumption. 
The  present  reports  as  to  the  number  of  fac- 
tories likely  to  be  available  in  the  coming 
season  suggest  a  still  further  increase  in  the 
percentage  which  our  domestic  beet  fields  will 
supply  of  the  sugar  consumption  of  the  United 
States.  

Chapman  de  Wolfe,  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  has  re- 
cently opened  new  offices  at  351  Montgomery 
Street,  and  has  associated  with  him  John 
Goodman.  

United  States  foreign  trade  in  March 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  S 1 56,000.000 
over  that  of  February.  Exports  from  Ameri- 
can ports  jumped  from  $467,683,406  in  Feb- 
ruary to  $551,278,328  in  March,  which  is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  $613,555,693  of  January  as  a 
record  for  American  sales  abroad  in  one 
month.  Imports  for  March  were  valued  at 
$270,484,439,  as  compared  with  $199,479,996 
in  February  and  $241,816,282  in  January. 
The  March  figures  is  a  new  record. 


United  States  Consul  M.  S.  Myers  at  Chung- 
king, China,  reports  that  a  large  firm  in  West 
China  has  decided  to  establish  a  general  hard- 
ware business  at  Chungking,  opening  with  a 
stock  valued  at  about  10,000  taels  ($8000 
United  States  currency).  Various  kinds  of 
hardware,  building  materials,  and  engineers' 
tools  and  supplies  are  to  be  carried.  The  firm 
desires  to  hear  from  large  American  supply 
houses  or  manufacturers  furnishing  these 
lines.  Dealings  with  those  who  understand 
the  Chinese  market  are  sought.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cheaper  grades  of  merchandise 
will  be  preferred.  This  is  the  first  move  to 
establish  such  a  business  in  Chungking.  Six 
months  to  one  year  will  elapse  before  it  is 
opened.  This  firm  has  an  agent  in  Xew  York, 
and  probably  purchases  will  be  made  through 
the  agency.  The  name  of  the  firm  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce. 


Xew  Zealand  offers  a  good  market  for 
American  bicycles  for  both  men  and  women, 
and  in  smaller  sizes  for  children.  The  Xew 
Zealand  roads  are  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
American  roads,  being  mostly  of  heavy 
macadam  construction,  well  graded,  and  in 
good  repair.  Probably  the  largest  market  in 
the  Dominion  is  Christchurch.  This  city  is 
built  upon  the  Canterbury  Plains  and  is  as 
level  as  a  city  could  possibly  be.  The  street 
paving  is  nearly  perfect  and  invites  the  use 
of  bicycles  for  pleasure  and  business.  In  this 
city  alone  8000  bicycles  were  sold  last  year. 
The  war  made  it  difficult  to  import  bicycles 
from  England — the  usual  source  of  supply — 
and  dealers'  stocks  are  greatly  diminished. 
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Xotwith standing  the  increased  planting  of 
orchards  during  the  past  few  years  the  fruit 
crop  in  Xew  Zealand  this  season  falls  far 
short  of  the  demand,  save,  perhaps,  as  to  some 
varieties  of  apples.  Stone  fruits  are  very 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  apples  are  now 
quoted  at  wholesale  at  $3.05  per  bushel.  This 
shortage  of  fruit  is  the  result  of  late  frosts 
in  certain  sections  and  exceedingly  damp 
and  cool  weather  in  others,  which  have  m.uie 
it  difficult  to  spray  trees  to  control  the  in- 
sects and  diseases  that  attack  orchards  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  It  would  seem  from  this 
that  there  should  be  an  excellent  market  in 
Xew  Zealand  during  the  coming  year  for 
fruits  from  the  United  States,  especially 
canned  and  dried  fruits,  jams,  etc.,  and  a  good 
demand  for  apples  in  their  season — which 
means  as  early  next  fall  as  they  can  be 
brought  to  tiis  market. 

The  fruit-growers  of  the  Dominion  are  or- 
ganized into  what  is  known  as  the  Xational 
Society  of  New  Zealand  Fruit-Growers,  with 
head   offices  at   Wellington,   and    annually  na- 


tional apple  shows  are  held  in  one  of  the 
four  principle  cities  of  New  Zealand.  This 
year  the  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Dunedin, 
beginning  May  1st.  These  shows  are  quite 
important  affairs  and  fine  exhibits  are  brought 
in    from    the   different   fruit-growing  districts. 


The  war  has  opened  a  great  field  in  New 
Zealand  to  American  manufacturers  of  shoes 
and  shoemaking  supplies  and  made  it  even 
more  attractive  to  tanners.  Supplies  of  these 
goods  arriving  from  England  fall  far  short 
of  filling  the  demand  and,  naturally,  no  more 
goods  of  the  kind  are  being  imported  from 
Germany.  Shoes  made  over  American  lasts 
on  medium  high,  round  toes  are  most  desired. 
All  kinds  of  shoemaking  materials  are  in  de- 
mand, and  glazed  kid  and  patent  leathers  can 
be  sold  here  in  attractive  quantities. 

American  manufacturers  of  these  products 
should  make  special  effort  to  reestablish 
American  goods  in  New  Zealand  under  these 
favorable  conditions,  for  what  is  done  with 
this  market  now  will  determine  what  can  be 
done  with  it  after  the  war  is  finished. 
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1  necessary  machinery  of  commerce.  Every 
day  is  clearing  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
our  commodity  exchanges." 


Inquiry  elicits  the  fact  that  there  is  ap- 
parenty  a  good  demand  in  the  Singapore  mar- 
ket for  crude-oil  engines  of  about  10  horse- 
power for  operating  rubber  mangles.  An 
agency  representing  American  manufactures 
of  this  kind,  with  facilities  for  a  proper 
demonstration  of  their  merits,  would  un- 
doubtedly do  a  profitable  business  in  this  dis- 
trict, where  rubber  production  is  of  great 
magnitude  and  is  rapialy  increasing  in  vol- 
ume. 

There  is  also  a  good  opportunity  in  the 
Singapore  district  for  the  sale  of  oil  stoves 
with  ovens  suitable  for  baking.  Much  of  the 
cooking  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  done  by 
Chinese  cooks  on  open  fireplaces.  This 
method  seems  to  bring  fairly  good  results  so 
far  as  frying  and  boiling  is  concerned,  but  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  regards  baking,  much  ot 
which  is  done  with  the  use  of  a  petroleum 
can  or  other  similar  makeshift  used  as  an 
oven  by  burying  it  in  a  bed  of  coals.  This  is 
indeed  a  primitive  process,  and  is  not  only 
practiced  by  the  natives  and  Chinese  among 
themselves,  but  is  employed  by  the  Chinese 
cooks  in  most  of  the  European  homes  of 
Singapore. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  such  a  field  a 
good,  cheap  oil  stove  should  find  a  ready 
market  if  properly  introduced,  the  principal 
elements  of  popularity  being  a  proven  service- 
ability and  a  reasonable  price.  There  are  a 
few  oil  stoves  in  the  market  which,  it  seems, 
have  not  had  a  very  large  sale,  chiefly,  it  is 
thought,  because  of  high  prices,  the  good  ones 
costing  here  about  $20  gold.  If  pushed,  a 
serviceable  stove  at  a  moderate  price  should 
find  a  ready  sale.  It  is  believed  that  cata- 
logues of  this  line  of  American  manufactures 
would  be  of  value  in  the  commercial  reading- 
room  of  the  Singapore  consulate-general. 


Dun's,  reviewing  business  and  crop  condi- 
tions, says :  "A  month  of  readjustment  to 
new  conditions  has  brought  little  disturbance 
to  business,  and  only  in  relatively  few  in- 
stances are  signs  of  special  hesitation  ap- 
parent. Lessening  of  ordinary  demands  has 
continued  in  some  important  branches,  largely 
because  of  the  extreme  prices,  and  backward 
weather  has  retarded  retail  distribution  of 
seasonabe  merchandise  in  most  sections  of  the 
country-  Yet  the  growing  crops  reflect  ap- 
preciable improvement  with  winter  wheat 
promising  a  more  abundant  harvest  than  re- 
cently seemed  likely,  and  the  betterment  in 
the  agricultural  outlook  means  much  in  a 
year  when  big  yields  are  more  than  ever 
needed.  Conservatism  is  still  a  dominant  note 
in  reports  from  some  of  the  principal  centres, 
especially  in  the  East,  but  while  regular 
transactions  fall  below  the  previous  maxi- 
mum the  extensive  government  requirements 
have  a  stimulating  effect  in  many  directions 
and  manufacturing  continues  under  high 
pressure.  Weekly  bank  clearings  $5,954,759,- 
620.  an  increase  of  28.8  per  cent,  over  last 
year."  

In  order  to  give  people  whose  salaries  are     t 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  placing  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
the  Russian  Internal  Loan  5J^  per  cent,  bonds, 
have  received  the  following  dispatch  from  A. 
Oppenheim,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Leach 
&  Co..  who  is  now  in  Petrograd  or  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  you  please:  "Conditions  very  satis- 
factory here.  Situation  well  in  hand.  New 
issue  of  internal  loan  bonds  complete  success. 
Jews  participating  largely.  Enjoying  great 
popularity.  Splendidly  received."  A  prior  dis- 
patch said :  "Highest  authorities  consider 
out  of  question  any  repudiation,  even  more 
so  internal  loans,  because  held  by  millions  of 
small  investors,"      

R.  E.  Mulcahy  of  the  firm  of  E.  F.  Hutton 
&  Co.  says  he  has  no  patience  with  those  who 
are  uttering  what  he  calls  "false  expressions 
regarding  the  manipulation  of  food  prices  by 
boards  of  trade." 

"Our  firm,"  he  said,  "should  be  a  pretty 
good  judge  of  the  amount  of  grain  and  pro- 
vision speculation.  Our  grain  and  provision 
transactions  have  been  practically  nil  for  two 
months.  If  this  is  our  condition,  it  is  prac- 
tically true  of  all  brokerage  houses  through- 
out the  LTnited  States,  and  yet  observe  the 
grain  and  provision  markets.  The  trouble 
with  the  market  is  there  is  no  'safety  valve.' 
Say  what  they  may,  the  short  seller  in  ninety 
out  of  one  hundred  cases  is  the  "safety  valve,' 
and  as  we  broaden  out  this  fact  will  be  proven 
by  its  own  workings.  It's  a  dangerous  thing 
to  let  the  middleman,  the  exporter,  or  miller 
do  the  entire  transaction.  The  short  seller 
is  a  necessity.  If  he  was  in  the  market  in- 
stead of  being  out  today  prices  would  swing 
the  pendulum  to  a  balance.  Short  sellers  are 
students  of  conditions. 

"Family  buying  of  supplies  recently  which 
will  not  be  needed  for  months  caused  prices 
in  even-  condition  of  human  food  supplies 
to  soar  to  crazy  heights.  When  this  buying 
has  run  its  course,  prices,  through  natural 
causes,  will  lower  themselves  automatically. 
The  exchanges  are  not  responsible.  Without 
them  the  manipulation  would  be  beyond  en- 
durance.     The    exchanges    are   a   part   of    the 


Member  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

Telephone  Sutter  2337 

LUCIUS  H.  NORRIS 

Stocks,  Bonds    and 
Investment  Securities 

LOCAL  AND  EASTERN 

255  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco 


comparatively  small  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Liberty  Loan,  Cyrus  Peirce  & 
Co.  have  submitted  a  plan  to  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  other  employing  concerns 
in  San  Francisco.     In  a  circular  addressed  to 

I  the  employers  Peirce  &  Co.  say  : 

"Give  each  employee  the  privilege  of  sub- 
scribing through  you  for  an  amount  which  he 

i  can    comfortably    pay    for    during    the    forth- 

|  coming  twelve  months,  provided  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  20  per  cent,  is  made  at  the  time  of 
the  subscription  on  July  1st,  and  he  au- 
thorizes you  to  make  a  salary  deduction  of 

i  the  balance,  divided  into  monthly  installments 
over  a  period  of  twelve  months,  with  interest 
on  the  deferred  payments  at  Z]/i  per  cent,  per 
annum,  the  face  rate  of  the  bond.  The  em- 
ployee will  then  receive  Z\'z  per  cent,  on  the 
payments  as  fast  as  they  are  paid  in,  and  you 
will  receive  3j4  per  cent,  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance that  you  are  carrying  for  his  account. 

"The  bonds  are  to  be  of  twenty-year  term, 
are  dated  July  1,  1917,  bear  interest  at  3J4 
per  cent.,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  par.     Exact 

'  information  is  not  yet  available  as  to  the  de- 
nominations, but  in  all  probability  they  will 
be  in  $20.  $100,  $500,  and  $1000  denomina- 
tions. Payments  will  have  to  be  made  on 
July  1st. " 

Peirce  &  Co.  proffer  their  assistance  to  the 
employers  in  recording  subscriptions  and  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  plan. 


GIRVIN  AND  MILLER 

Municipal  and  Corporation 

BONDS 

San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation 

6  ft  Convertible  Debentures 

An  obligation  of  one  of  California's  best 
known  public  utilities.  Tax  free.  Normal 
income  tax  assumed.    100  and  inteiest. 

Send  for  circular 

KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  PADRE. 

To  all  his  brother  officers  the  chaplain  is 
known  as  the  padre.  His  profession  is  that 
of  a  minister  of  religion. 

It  is  primarily  as  a  spiritual  guide  and  com- 
forter to  the  troops  that  he  is  attached  to  the 
army.  But  while  he  keeps  religion  in  the 
forefront,  as  befits  his  sacred  calling,  our 
padre  is  a  man  who  sees  the  essentially  hu- 
man side  of  war,  who  realizes  that  in  mo- 
ments of  physical  suffering  the  welfare  of  the 
body  has  paramount  claims,  and  that  in  his 
leisure  moments  the  soldier  craves  for  in- 
struction, amusement — and  sport.  The  padre 
honestly  panders  to  these  tastes — whether  in 
times  of  stress  or  in  moments  of  recreation 
and   relief. 

I  have  seen  him  at  work  in  the  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  his  strenuous  and  anxious 
life.  Watch  him  with  the  troops  in  the 
trenches.  Shells  fall  thick  and  fast.  Men  are 
wounded ;  some  are  dying.  To  them  the 
chaplain  whispers  words  of  spiritual  comfort 
and  hope. 

Watch  him  a  moment  later,  when  the  troops 
swarm  out  of  their  flimsy  shelters,  mount  the 
parapets,  and  advance  against  the  enemy. 
The  ground  is  now  strewn  with  wounded. 
The  chaplain  crosses  with  his  comrades  of 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  into  this 
shell-swept  gateway  of  devastation  and  death. 
He  steadies  waverers  among  the  stretcher- 
bearers  by  his  cheery  words  and  the  force  of 
his  own  example,  as  he  helps  to  carry  in  the 
wounded  to  some  place  where  hell  is  not  being 
raked  out  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  laid  down  as  part  of  the  chap- 
lain's duties  that  he  shall  act  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  in  the  thick  of  battle. 
But  he  does  it.  Very  often  the  padre  is  the 
coolest  of  all  the  men  under  fire,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  praise  at  too  high  a  ratio  the 
value  of  his  personal  example.  To  the  men 
he  is  a  hero  rather  than  a  parson.  Before 
they  entered  into  this  fight  they  may  have 
heard  him  speak  of  holy  things.  Perchance 
he  may  have  reminded  them  how  man  in  the 
midst  of  life  is  in  death,  or  he  may  have 
spoken  of  the  glorious  reward  which  comes 
to  those  who  lay  down  their  lives  in  a  great 
and  sacred  cause.  He  may  even  have  ad- 
ministered to  them  the  sacrament  of  the 
church.  At  this  moment  they  see  in  him 
only  a  man — a  brave  man,  who  is  one  of 
themselves,  their  equal  in  every  risk  and  every 
sacrifice. 

At  casualty  clearing  stations  the  chaplains 
are  there  to  receive  the  wounded,  who  already 
have  obtained  first  aid  before  being  handed 
over  to  the  Red  Cross  transport.  Each  man 
is  docketed  with  his  name,  rank,  and  unit, 
and  the  nature  of  his  wound,  and  while  the 
surgeons  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  are  engaged  in 
professional  inspection  and  classification  the 
padre  goes  round  among  the  men,  speaks  to 
them  cheerily,  and  attends  to  their  creature 
comforts. 

The  other  day  I  came  across  some  four 
hundred  men — ragged,  bloodstained,  and  weary 
— at  one  of  the  C.  C.  S.'s,  as  they  are  called. 
They  needed  nothing  so  much  as  sleep.  They 
stretched  themselves  out  on  the  cool  grass. 
Some  of  them,  parched  with  thirst,  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water  or  a  cup  of  tea.  This  was 
speedily  brought  to  them. 

"Now  then,  boys,"  shouted  a  lusty-lunged 
son  of  the  church,  "what  do  you  say  to  a 
cigarette  ?  All  of  you  who  would  like  a 
cigarette  please  sit  up."  They  all  sat  up,  and 
the  padre  went  round  the  crowd,  handing  out 
packets  of  "fags."  It  is  in  comparatively 
trivial  incidents  like  these  that  one  observes 
the  fruits  of  "practical  religion"  in  this  war. 
They  explain,  too,  why  it  is  that  the  chaplain 
is  so  popular  with  the  men. 

"The  padre  is  a  trump  always,"  said  a 
wounded  soldier  to  me  on  this  same  occasion. 
"He  doesn't  force  religion  upon  you.  He 
will  pray  with  jrou  if  you  ask  him  to.  If 
you  don't  he  will  just  trot  off  and  fetch  you 
a  fag  or  a  cup  of  tea  as  quick  as  winking." 
Then  he  added,  without  the  least  intention  of 
being  profane,  "God  bless  our  chaplains. 
They're  damned  fine  fellows." 

The  chaplain  is  a  prodigious  letter  writer. 
A  disabled  soldier  will  say  to  him :  "Do, 
please,  write  home  to  my  people,  sir.  Tell 
them  you've  seen  me ;  that  I'm  wounded,  but 
that  I  am  all  right."  Brave  lads  will  say  this 
when  they  know  that  they  are  not  all  right. 
The  chaplain  will  answer :  "Yes,  my  boy,  I 
will  write  to  your  mother.  I  will  tell  her 
how  brave  and  good  you  have  been,  and 
how  proud  she  ought  to  be  of  her  son."  The 
padre  will  pray  softly  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  soldier.  He  will  even  make  a  will  for 
him  while  yet  the  spark  of  human  intelli- 
gence remains.  He  will  collect  his  letters  and 
all  his  little  personal  effects  and  see  that 
they  are  sent  to  that  home  somewhere  in 
England,  or  it  may  be  beyond  the  seas,  to 
which  the  soldier  who  has  given  his  life  for 
his  country  will  never  return.  He  will  write 
tenderly  of  last  moments — how  souls,  made 
strong  in  the  faith,  winged  their  flight,  while 
the  bodies  they  dwelt  in  had  been  interred 
with  the   rites   of    Christian  burial.     I   have 


seen  these  chaplains  on  the  battlefield  uttering 
the  solemn  office  of  the  burial  of  the  dead 
while  the  ruthless  dogs  of  war  have  barked 
their  loudest  and  fiercest — aye,  while  the  in- 
struments of  death  themselves  have  hurtled 
overhead  and  one  knew  not  whose  turn  might 
be  the  next.  Frequently  communion  is  ad- 
ministered to  men  on  the  eve  of  their  going 
into  battle. 

Little  altars,  miniature  houses  of  God,  are 
erected  in  cellars  and  dug-outs.  The  men 
gather  round  and  partake  of  the  elements 
which  are  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Tomorrow  they  may  die,  but  they  will 
yield  up  their  young  and  precious  lives  forti- 
fied with  the  rites  of  their  church.  As  I 
write  I  have  before  me  the  sketch  of  a  typical 
underground  chapel  which  was  constructed 
by  a  chaplain  close  to  that  dismal  part  of 
our  front  which  converges  on  Gommecourt. 
The  altar  is  built  of  empty  ammunition  boxes, 
its  rails  are  old  meat  tins,  the  cross  is  made 
of  wood  cut  from  a  neighboring  tree,  and  the 
flowers  which  adorn  the  altar  are  simple  wild 
flowers  gathered  from  the  hedgerows  and 
fields.  On  the  right  of  the  altar  is  a  gaping 
hole  made  by  a  Boche  shell.  Above  the  altar, 
in  a  roof  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fashion  some  rude  form  of  decorative  work, 
is  a  swallow's  nest.  Men  came  here  to  pray. 
The  chaplain  held  his  services  and  adminis- 
tered Holy  Communion.  This  was  before  July 
1st.  Many  of  the  soldiers  who  prayed  here 
are  dead.  But  surely  the  spirit  that  led  them 
to  this  little  altar  is  immortal. — J.  D.  Irvine 
in  London  Daily  Express. 


Unique  Customs  of  Peasants. 
Many  unique  customs  are  practiced  by  the 
peasantry  living  in  the  central  mountains  of 
Norway,  though  masquerading  is  not  as  much 
indulged  in  as  formerly.  There  is  a  legend 
of  an  old  man  called  the  Dovregubbe,  who 
was  supposed  to  live  in  an  enchanted  castle 
and  drive  about  on  Christmas  night,  visiting 
his  wrath  upon  all  peasants  who  failed  to 
place  a  bowl  of  rye  porridge  in  his  way. 
Very  little  shopping  or  unnecessary  work  is 
done  in  Norway  until  January  13th,  the  time 
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between  that  date  and  Christmas  being  largely 
devoted  to  joyful  family  and  friendly  re- 
unions. The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  of 
America,  who  are  able  to  visit  their  native 
land,  always  plan  to  do  so  at  the  Christmas 
season,  for  it  is  one  of  their  greatest  joys  to 


be  at  home  in  time  for  the  heartfelt  greeting 
of  "Glaedelig  Jul," 


Recent  iconoclasts  are  endeavoring  to  prove 
that  Nathan  Hale  was  a  firebug  and  a  paid 
incendiary. 


A  wonderful  wood  for  interior  finish 

Beautiful  samples  FREE 


Send  at  once  for  these  samples  of  the  wood  of  the 
"big  trees"  of  California.  They  will  give  you  a  true 
idea  of  the  exquisite  beauty  and  wonderful  possibilities 
of  Redwood  as  an  interior  finish. 

No  other  material  has  such  attractive  texture,  such 
beauty  of  "pattern"  and  coloring,  such  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities for  variety  of  decorative  treatment. 

Our  new  special  Redwood  stains  bring  out  all  the 
artistic  qualities  and  charm  of  Redwood,  and  produce 
effects  impossible  with  any  other  interior  finish. 

We  will  furnish  the  formulas  for  these  stains,  or, 
if  desired,  our  expert  will  work  out  special  stains  to 
match  your  hangings  and  draperies,  or  to  harmonize 
with  any  color  scheme. 

Permanent,  resists  rot  and  fire 

Seasoned  Redwood  will  not  shrink,  swell,  crack, 
warp  or  twist.  Contains  a  natural  preservative  that 
resists  rot.      And  it  is  fire  resistant. 

FREE.  Write  today  for  these  free  samples  and 
"The  Redwood  Finish  Book."  Please  give  us  the 
names  of  your  architect  and  local  lumber  dealers. 

California  Redwood  Association 

717  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 
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NOVELS 

PIP SI  .50  net 

THE  RIGHT  STUFF 1.50  Bet 

A  SAFETY  MATCH 1.80  net 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 1.80  net 

A  KNIGHT  ON  WHEELS 1.30  net 

SCALLY"  (A  Dog  Story) t  .73  net 

THE  FIBST  HUNDRED  THOUSAND...  1.50  net 

Mail  Order.  Promptly  Filled. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Leonard  ^Vood. 

This  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  at  once, 
and  especially  by  the  querulous  ones  who  can 
not  see  why  America  should  not  continue  her 
military  lethargy  in  the  face  of  a  world  situa- 
tion that  has  no  respect  for  national  fron- 
tiers. 

Into  the  biographical  details  furnished  by 
the  author  there  is  no  need  here  to  enter. 
General  Wood's  career  is  national  property. 
It  is  with  his  present  appeal  for  preparedness 
that  we  are  most  concerned,  and  here  he  is 
rendering  more  signal  services  even  than 
those  that  have  preceded  it.  General  Wood 
has  preached  preparedness  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  He  is  quoted  as  saying :  "The 
western  battle  line  of  Europe  illustrated  pre- 
paredness and  unpreparedness.  On  one  hand 
we  have  little  Switzerland,  every  physically 
fit  man  trained  to  be  a  soldier  if  need  be, 
and  yet  with  almost  no  men  living  under 
arms ;  a  real  democracy,  the  army  the  people 
and  the  people  the  army,  so  situated,  it  is  true, 
as  not  to  require  a  standing  army  or  navy, 
but  nevertheless  so  thoroughly  prepared  that 
she  can  put  230,000  men  in  the  field  in  two 
days  and  follow  with  as  many  more  in  a 
week. 

"On  the  other  end  of  the  line  we  have  what 
was  once  a  country,  Belgium,  with  eight  mil- 
lion people,  commercial,  busy,  industrious,  but 
neglecting  almost  wholly  national  prepared- 
ness. If  Belgium  had  adopted  the  Swiss  sys- 
tem she  could  have  put  a  million  men  on  the 
short  line  which  marks  her  eastern  frontier. 
Could  she  have  done  this,  no  one  can  foresee 
what  the  result  would  have  been,  but  she  was 
unsprepared  and  overrun." 

It  is  an  inspiring  picture  that  Mr.  Marcos- 
son  has  given  us,  and  one  that  ought  not  to 
be   unnoticed. 

Leonard  Wood.  By  Isaac  F.  Marcosson.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  75  cents. 


ness,"  and  "Price  Discriminations  and  Price 
Manipulation."  The  author  tells  us  that  these 
are  questions  that"  he  has  threshed  out  pro- 
fessionally, in  court  with  judges  and  against 
opposing  counsel,  in  conference  with  United 
States  attorneys  and  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  in  consultation  with  bewil- 
dered business  men  of  various  stations  and 
degrees.  Certainly  his  book  bears  every  mark 
of    experience    and    competence. 

Business  Coiipetition  and  the  Law.  By  Gil- 
bert H.  Montague-  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   $1.75. 

Psycho-Analysis. 
Psycho-analysis,  says  the  author,  is  "a  study 
of  man's  unconscious  motives  and  desires  as 
shown  in  various  nervous  disturbances  and  in 
certain  manifestations  of  everyday  life  in  nor- 
mal individuals."  For  example,  there  may 
have  been  some  vivid  experience  in  youth  and 
that  experience  may  have  been  forgotten,  but 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  permanently  polarizing 
the  mind  in  a  certain  unwholesome  direction, 
which  in  its  turn  may  react  on  the  physical 
organism  and  produce  morbific  conditions. 
The  task  of  the  psycho-analyst  is  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  experience  and  to  remove  its 
effects  by  persuading  the  patient  to  face  it. 
Freud  is  inclined  to  search  for  some  sex 
cause  which  he  calls  the  libido,  although  the 
libido  is  not  necessary  sexual,  but  relates  in 
a  broad  way  to  the  vital  energy  or  instinct. 

In  this  volume,  which  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer,  Dr.  Isador  H. 
Coriat  presents  the  whole  case  of  psycho- 
analysis, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  layman.  The  subject  is  one  of 
unusual  interest  and  importance,  although  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  functions  of 
the  psycho-analyst  are  so  delicate  and  demand 
so  high  an  order  of  intelligence  that  success- 
ful and  competent  practitioners  must  neces- 
sarily be   very  rare. 

What  Is  Psycho- Analysis?  Bv  Isidor  H 
Coriat,  M.  D.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.: 
75   cents  net. 


Competition  and  the  Law. 
This,  says  the  author,  is  a  book  for  the 
business  man  who  must  know  how  far  he  can 
go  in  the  way  of  combination  and  competition 
without  a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law.  It 
is  not  a  plea  for  new  laws  nor  a  denunciation 
of  old  ones,  but  rather  a  statement  of  the 
law  as  it  has  been  determined  to  be  with  cita- 
tions of  cases  bearing  upon  the  author's  con- 
clusions. Some  of  its  more  important  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  "Dangers  of  Aggressive 
Salesmanship,"  "Letters  That  Spell  Con- 
spiracy,"   "Getting    Your    Competitor's    Busi- 


Twenty  Minutes  of  Reality. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  that  attracted 
deserved  attention  when  it  first  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  may  be 
said  in  brief  outline  that  the  author  had  a 
vision  while  she  was  convalescent  after  a 
surgical  operation.  She  seemed  to  see  the 
world,  not  as  it  appears  to  be,  but  as  it 
actually  is,  vibrant  with  harmonious  beauty 
and  palpitating  with  an  intense  and  radiant 
life.  Her  experience  can  not  be  summarized. 
It  should  be  read  as  she  herself  records  it. 
and  she  records  it  with   feeling  and  grace. 

The  publishers  have  appended  various  opin- 
ions of  this  strange  experience  and  letters 
from  other  persons  who  have  had  somewhat 
similar  glimpses  of  reality. 

Twenty  Minutes  of  Reality.  By  Margaret 
Prescott  Montague.  New  York:  E.  P  Dutton 
&   Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  "Blue  Robtnn  and  the  Girl  Pioneer," 
by  Rena  I.  Halsey,  a  story  intended  for  girls 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  and  relating  to 
the  Girl  Pioneers  of  America.  It  is  well  and 
brightly  written  and  illustrated.  Price,  $1.35 
net. 

"Municipal  Functions."  by  Herman  G. 
James  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2).  is  issued  in 
the  Municipal  National  League  Series  and  is 
intended  to  show  the  standards  of  accom- 
plishment by  which  a  city  government  should 
be  measured.  It  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing departments:  The  Growth  of  Municipal 
Functions,  Public  Safety,  Public  Health,  Pub- 
lic Education,   Public  Morals,   Social  Welfare, 


City  Planning,  Public  Works,  Public  Utilities. 
Municipal  Finance  (Revenues,  Indebtedness, 
Budget,    and   Accounting). 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Divine  Art  of  Liv- 
ing," by  Kathleen  M.  H.  Besly,  Rand,  McXally 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  have  published  a  little  volume 
devoted  to  "New  Thought"  and  mental  heal- 
ing. 

Mae  Savell  Croy  is  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  "1000  Things  Mothers  Should  Know," 
with  reference  to  babies  and  growing  children, 
their  clothes,  care,  food,  training,  and  enter- 
tainment. Nothing  useful  seems  to  be  omitted. 
It  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Price,  $1.50. 

"Town  Planning  for  Small  Communities," 
by  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$2),  is  a  volume  of  suggestive  material  for 
those  who  are  planning  new  towns  or  improv- 
ing old  ones.  Every  feature  of  town  life  is 
dealt  with,  the  task  of  explanation  being 
greatly  aided  by  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations. 

"Surnames,"  by  Ernest  Weekley,  M.  A.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.25),  deals  chiefly  with 
the  curiosities  of  surname  lore,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  essays  upon  particularly  in- 
teresting classes  of  surnames  and  attempts  to 
illustrate  by  historical  evidence  the  fantastic 
character  of  our  onomatology  and  the  bewil- 
dering number  of  sources  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  students  of  the  subject. 

We  are  indebted  to  Katharine  Berry  Judson 
for  a  substantial  volume  of  "Myths  and 
Legends  of  British  North  America,"  lately 
published  by  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.  ($1.50). 
The  author  tells  us  that  as  in  other  volumes  of 
the  series  only  the  quaint,  the  pure,  and  the 
beautiful  of  the  myths  and  legends  have  been 
selected.  None  the  less  we  have  a  hundred 
examples,  all  of  them  well  told  and  with  a 
liberal  number  of  illustrations. 

"The  Diary  of  an  Expectant  Mother,"  just 
published  by  A.  C  McCIurg  &  Co.  ($1.25),  is 
precisely  what  its  title  implies.  It  is  some- 
what overloaded  with  sentiment,  and  we  do 
not  augur  well  for  the  domestic  menage  from 
the  statement  that  "Don  has  given  up  smoking 
— at  least  when  he  is  at  home.  It  tells  on  his 
nerves,  but  I  could  not  stand  the  smell  of 
tobacco."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Don  will  go 
round   to   his  club   with   increasing   frequency,  j 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  published 
a  "Standard  Method  of  Testing  Juvenile  Men- 
tality." by  the  Binet-Simon  Scale,  with  the 
original  questions,  pictures,  and  drawings  by 
Norbert  J.  Melville.  We  have  a  strong  belief 
that  the  results  obtained  from  these  methods 
would  often  be  wholly  fallacious,  but  for 
those  who  place  reliance  upon  tests  of  this 
kind  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  is  well  ar- 
ranged and  that  the  instructions  are  terse  and 
lucid. 
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A  Romance  of  present  day 
California 

THE  FORD 

By 

Mary  Austin 

In  this  powerful  and  absorbing  novel  Mrs.  Austin  has 
done  for  certain  parts  of  California  what  Eden  Phill- 
potts  has  done  for  Dartmoor,  and  Arnold  Bennett  for 
the  Five  Towns.  There  is  a  vitality  in  the  character 
drawing,  a  sense  of  abounding  youth  and  romance  in 
the  love  episodes,  and  above  all  a  graphic  strength  in 
the  portrayal  of  contemporary  life  that  will  put  it  high 
among  American  novels.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

At  All  Bookstores 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

27S  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A    volume    of    war    poetry    called    "Soldier 
Songs,"  by  Patrick  MacGill,  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

The  eighth  volume  in  Constance  Garnett's 
series  of  new  translations  of  Dostoevski's 
work  was  published  April  25th.  It  is  "The 
Eternal  Husband,"  containing  also  two  other 
stories,  "The  Gentle  Spirit"  and  ''The  Double." 

"My  Reminiscences"  is  the  title  of  Sir 
Rabindranath  Tagore's  new  book,  published 
April  25th.  Here  Sir  Rabindranath  gives  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures  of  the  various  stages 
in  his  mental  and  spiritual  growth.  It  is  a 
record  of  states  of  mind  even  more  than  of 
external  circumstances.  Notable  for  its  astute 
revelation  of  character,  it  is  furthermore  the 
most  interesting  commentary  upon  the  au- 
thor's work  in  poetry,  drama,  and  criticism. 

News  was  received  recently  by  cable  of  the 
wounding  of  Eric  Fisher  Wood,  author  of 
"The  Note-Book  of  an  Attache"  and  "The 
Writing  on  the  Wall."  Mr.  Wood,  who  was 
formerly  attache  of  the  American  embassy  in 
Paris,  last  autumn  went  from  this  country  to 
England,  where  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  in 
the  British  Naval  Reserves.  Subsequently 
he  was  transferred  to  the  land  forces.  It  was 
at  Arras,  after  going  through  four  lines  of 
German  trenches,  that  Lieutenant  Wood  was 
wounded  in  the  forearm. 

"This  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  war.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  long,  hard  war,  and  you  men 
will  soon  be  called  to  the  colors,"  said  Am- 
bassador Gerard,  addressing  a  large  audience 
in  the  city  hall  of  Trenton.  The  ambassador 
told  how,  driving  through  France,  he  saw 
thousands  of  Frenchwomen  and  girls  carried 
off  from  captured  towns  and  made  to  work 
in   the    fields    like   so   many    slaves. 

Boyd  Cable,  whose  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  has 
just  been  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
has  had  a  varied  and  adventurous  career. 
When  the  war  began  and  he  went  to  the 
front  as  an  observation  officer  in  the  artil- 
lery he  had  been  at  work  for  some  time  on 
the  staff  of  a  London  advertising  agency.  But 
previously  he  had  wandered  over  a  goodly 
part  of  the  globe,   always  making  the  job  of 


tip* 

touches  every  phase  of  that 
mysterious  experience  in  a 
woman's  life  just  before  her 
baby  is  born,  her  mystery  of 
soul,  her  anguish  of  body,  her 
apprehension  of  mind,  her  bit- 
ter suffering  and  her  exquisite 
joy;  her  concern  about  diet, 
exercise,  doctors,  nurses,  hos- 
pitals, and  dollars  and  cents. 
It  is  an  autobiography  of  the 
supreme  period  in  a  woman's 
life,  told  without  reserve,  yet 
with  delicacy  and  modesty. 
12mo.  S1.25. 


For  Sale  at  all  Bookstores 

A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co. 
Publishers 


the  moment  finance  him  for  the  next  adven- 
ture somewhere  else.  But  before  starting  up- 
on this  wandering  life  he  had  gone  at  the 
age  of  twenty  to  South  Africa  to  serve  in  the 
Boer  war  with  a  corps  oT  scouts.  In  the 
course  of  his  subsequent  wandering  and  work- 
ing he  has  been  an  ordinary  seaman,  a  type- 
writer agent,  a  farmhand,  a  gold  prospector. 
a  stoker  on  an  ocean  steamer,  an  office  man- 
ager, a  locomotive  engineer,  and  many  other 
things. 


DO  YOU  READ 
SIMEON  STRUNSKY? 

Strunsky  is  one  of  the  modern 
masters  of  the  essay,  at  once 
genial,  incisive,  and  awakening — 
not  the  merely  literary  essay  of 
calmer  times  but  the  newer  essay 
which  brings  insight,  knowledge, 
sanity,  wit,  good  temper,  and  the 
saving  grace  of  humor  to  the  task 
of  illuminating  the  immediate 
and  vital  questions  of  the  day. 
His  is  the  gift  of  making  you  see 
things  better  by  getting  a  glimpse 
of  the  other  side  of  them,  setting 
them  in  perspective  by  uncover- 
ing relations  easily  missed. 

Simeon  Strunsky  is  the  Associate 
Editor  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
He  contributes  daily  to  the  editorial 
page. 

And,  even-  Saturday,  in  the  Evening 
Post  Magazine  appear  Strunsky's  own 
"Post-Impressions"  of  some  of  the 
things  with  which  people's  minds  are 
deeply  occupied  at  the  moment.  This 
is  his  particular  department  and  his 
most  notable  contribution  toward  shap- 
ing contemporary  thought. 

If  you  have  not  been  reading  "  Post- 
Impressions,"  it  is  an  omission  which 
calls  for  prompt  correction.  Subscribe 
for  The  New  York  Evening  Post's  Sat- 
urday Edition,  which  contains  "Post- 
Impressions."  The  cost  is  $2. 5  0  a  year. 
Better  still,  have  the  Evening  Post  sent 
you  daily  for  SI  0. 00  a  year.  Before  you 
mislay  the  coupon,  send  it  with  your  re- 
mittance to  the 

3S>w  f  nrk 
Eiipntttg  Jtast 

Afore  than  a  Newspaper — 
A  National  Institution 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST  A 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  S for  one  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Daily. . .         ( Mark  which.  I        Saturday. . . 

Name 

Address 


May  12,  .1917. 
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A  New  Dog  Story  by  Jack  London 


JERRY 


OF  THE 
ISLANDS 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  etc. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  it  said  "If  only 
Jack  London  would  write  another  book  like  the 
'The  Call  of  the  Wild"'  —  ? 

Here  It  Is  ! 

After  ten  years,  Jack  London  has  given  us  Jerry,  another  dog 
hero  as  lovable  as  Buck,  whose  absorbing  adventures  made 
"The  Call  of  the  Wild  "  one  of  London's  masterpieces. 

Now  ready  at  all  bookstores,  $1.50 
"Written    with    loving   sympathy    and    understanding" 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


This  volume  appears  in  the  new  and  com- 
plete edition  of  Trubner's  Oriental  Series,  a 
monumental, library  upon  which  time  seems  to 
have  no  effect.  Mr.  Romesh  Dutt's  work  was 
first  published  in  1901.  It  was  followed  by  a 
second  edition  five  years  later  and  it  now  re- 
appears in  the  new  issue  of  the  whole  series. 

The  history  is  purely  economic.  The 
sources  of  Indian  national  wealth  have  un- 
doubtedly been  narrowed  under  British  rule, 
and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  early  and  fatal 
policy  of  the  government  in  discouraging  In- 
dian manufactures  in  the  effort  to  confine  the 
people  to  the  production  of  raw  material  for 
looms  and  manufactories  of  Great  Britain. 
Agriculture  is  now  virtually  the  only  remain- 
ing source  of  national  wealth  in  India,  and 
four-fifths  of  her  people  depend  upon  it.  One- 
half  of  the  net  revenues  of  India  flows  an- 
nually out  of  the  country-  At  least  such  was 
the  fact  in  1901  and  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate a  change. 

The  work  is  a  thoroughly  competent  one. 
Devoted  ostensibly  to  economics,  it  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  Indian  life  as  a  whole, 
while  its  easy  and  pleasant  style  commends 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  general  reader. 

The  Economic  History  of  India  Under  Early 
British  Rule.  By  Romesh  Dutt,  C.  I.  E.  New 
York:    E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;    $2.50  net. 


L,  Mary  MacLane. 

Mary  MacLane  and  Marie  Bashkirtseff  are 
the  only  two  women  who  have  written  real 
autobiographies.  One  day  a  man  will  write 
a  real  autobiography  and  he  will  probably  go 
to  jail  for  it. 

Mary  MacLane's  second  volume  is  similar 
to  her  first.  Both  are  naked  and  unashamed. 
At  first  we  doubted  if  there  were  such  a 
person  as  Mary  MacLane,  but  her  portrait 
is  on  the  first  page  of  her  book  and  so  we 
know  that  she  is  real  and  that  it  is  actually 
a  portrait  of  the  author.  It  could  not  be 
any  one  else.  The  book  contains  317  pages, 
and  if  there  are  any  reticences  we  can  not 
imagine  what  they  are. 

I,  Mary  MacLaxe.  By  Mary  MacLane.  New 
Ycrk:    Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company;    $1.40. 

The  Law  of  Human  Life. 
That  the  Christian  Scriptures  contain  some 
hidden  or  esoteric  meaning  has  long  been  a 
contention  of  a  certain  order  of  scholarship 
which  advances  some  more  or  less  plausible 
reasons  for  its  belief.     Mr.   Elijah  V.   Brook- 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hall 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

("■OURSES  parallel  with  the 

A       —    t ,  best  New  England  schools. 

An   Outdoor       „  ,  , 

School   for       Boys  prepared  (or  any  repie- 
Young   Boys       sentative    preparatory    school. 
Graduates    now     students    at 
Thatchers',    St.     Marks',     St. 
o  Paul's,    And  over,    and    other 

ummer  leading    preparatory     schools. 

j*Pa       y  t       Climate  permits  campiog,  horse- 
ana       ugus         back  riduig,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


shire  seems  to  share  that  belief,  and  he  has 
written  a  substantial  volume  intended  to  prove 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  replete  with  sym- 
bols describing  and  illustrating  the  nature  ot 
the  human  soul  and  its  law.  His  elucidation 
of  this  theory  shows  scholarship  as  well  as 
ingenuity,  but  he  would  probably  gain  much 
additional  light  from  a  comparative  study  of 
other  religions  in  which  the  same  stories  ap- 
pear as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  many  cases  his  interpretations  seem 
to  be  trivial,  and  we  can  not  understand  why 
there  should  be  a  resort  to  symbols  to  express 
what  is  often  a  commonplace  of  universal 
ethics. 

The  Law  of  Human  Life,     By  Elijah  V.  Brook- 
shire.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    ?2.50 

net. 


New  Books  Received. 

Town  Planning  for  Small  Communities.  By 
Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;    $2. 

Material  for  those  planning  new  towns. 

The    Rubbish   Heap.      By    "Rita."      New    York: 
G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 
A  novel. 

Psychic  Phenomena,  Science  and  Immor- 
tality. By  Henry  Frank.  New  York:  Sherman, 
French    &    Co.;    ?2.5G    net. 

A  second   edition.      Revised    and    enlarged. 

Municipal  Functions.  By  Herman  G.  James. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  S:  Co.;  $2. 

A  standard  for  the  measurement  of  city  govern- 
ment. 

Jerky.       By    Jack    London.       New     York:     The 
Macmillan    Company;    §1.50. 
A  story. 

How  to  Develop  Your  Personality.  By  Clare 
Tree  Major.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;   $1. 

On  the  art  of  self-expression. 

Does  Chhist  Still  Heal?  By  Henry  B.  Wil- 
son, B.  D.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 

An  examination  of  the  Christian  view  of  sick- 
ness and  a  presentation  of  the  permanency  of  the 
divine  commission  to   heal. 

The  Plays  of  Emile  Yerhaeren.  Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    $1.50. 

"The  Dawn,"  "The  Cloister,"  "Philip  II," 
"Helen  of  Sparta." 

The  Note-Books  of  Samuel  Butles.  Selec- 
tions arranged  and  edited  by  Henry  Festing  Jones. 
New  York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;   §2. 

With  an   introduction  by   Francis  Hackett. 

Our  Baby's  First  Year.  New  York:  Sully  S: 
Kleinteich ;    60    cents. 

A  progressive  record  by  weeks  and  months  of 
the  first  year  of  a  baby's  life. 

Six  Major  Prophets.  By  Edwin  E.  Slosson. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Shaw,  Wells,  Chesterton,  Schiller,  Dewey,  and 
Eucken. 

The    Looking    Glass.      By    Dr.     Frank    Crane. 
New    York:   John   Lane    Company;    $1    net. 
A  volume  of  short  essays. 

Yzdra.  By  Louis  V.  Ledoux.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 

A  tragedy.      A   new   edition,    revised. 

The  Life  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  and  His 
Fortunes  and  Adversities.  By  Louis  How.  New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerly;    $1.50. 

Done  out  of  the  Castilian  from  R.  Foulche- 
Delbosc's  restitution  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

All-of-a-Sudden     Carmen.       By     Gutav     Kobbe. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

A  Feast  of  Lanterns.  Rendered  with  an  in- 
troduction by  L.  Cranmer-Byug.  New  York:  E. 
P.    Dutton  &  Co.;  80  cents. 

Issued  in  the  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series. 

Scott  Burton,  Forester.     By  Edward  G.  Chey- 
ney.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A    story     for    boys. 

LucrLLE,    Bringer    of    Joy.       By    Elizabeth    M. 
Duffield.     New  York:    Sully  &  Kleinteich;   $1. 
A  camp-fire  story  for  girls. 


Lord  Kitchener. 

The  publication  of  "The  Lord  Kitchener 
Memorial  Book"  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany) brings  to  light  a  number  of  new  anec- 
dotes of  the  great  British  general.  In  his 
opening  contribution  Lord  Derby  says:  "I 
saw  Lord  Kitchener  in  a  light  that  very'  few 
people  saw  him  in — a  light  which  most  people 
as  a  whole  can  hardly  realize  existed.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  harsh,  taciturn,  stern  by 
the  general  public.  I  never  knew  a  worse 
estimate  of  a  man's  character  than  that. 
Lord  Kitchener  was  shy — more  shy  than 
people  imagined,  and  diffident  always  about 
himself.  One  little  incident  I  should  like  to 
recall.  It  must  have  been  about  fifteen 
months  ago  I  saw  him  in  his  room  at  the 
War  Office,  and  he  said  to  me:  T  wish  you 
could  tell  me  what  I  am  doing  wrong.'  When 
I  expressed  my  surprise,  he  said :  T  feel 
there  is  something  I  ought  to  be  doing. 
There  is  something  more  I  ought  to  do  for 
the  country'-  I  am  doing  all  that  I  can  and 
yet  feel  that  I  am  still  leaving  much  un- 
done.' " 

Others  outside  of  England  saw  Lord 
Kitchener  as  his  fellow-countrymen  saw  him. 
On  all  sides  and  by  all  men  who  knew  him 
is  emphasized  his  sturdy  common  sense  and 
his  indomitable  intellectual  vigor.  "His  mind 
seemed  always,"  says  the  Marquis  de  Chasse- 
loup  Laubat,  "to  be  directed  automatically  to- 
wards truth,  and  to  be  attracted  by  it,  as  the 
needle  of  the  compass  is  automatically  di- 
rected towards  the  Polar  Star  and  attracted 
by  the  North  Pole.  In  fact,  though  Kitchenei 
may  have  committed  some  errors  of  detail,  he 
has  generally  been  quite  right  in  his  forecasts 
of  the  war ;  he  foresaw,  for  instance,  the  long 
duration  of  the  struggle  and  the  formidable 
military'  effort  which  England  must  accom- 
plish;  his  optimism  ever  since  the  battle  of 
the  Marne  led  him  to  believe,  as  he  often  re- 
peated to  me,  that  the  great  French  victory 
would  give  the  British  and  the  Russian  em- 
pires the  time  necessary  to  organize  and  uti- 
lize their  gigantic  resources  which  would  ulti- 
mately defeat  the  Germans ;  he  stated  in  the 
autumn  of  1915  that  the  Germans  on  the  Rus- 
sian front  had  almost  shot  their  bolt ;  he  felt 
that  the  powerful  offensive  of  the  Austrians 
would  be  unsuccessful  against  the  courageous 
resistance  of  the  Italians ;  he  was  convinced 
that  the  most  furious  onslaughts  of  the  best 
German  troops  would  break  against  Verdun, 
for  the  defenders  of  which  he  showed  the 
deepest  admiration.  In  all  these  forecasts 
and  opinions  Kitchener  was  right  and  clearly 
saw  where  the  truth  was,  and  in  the  dark 
hours  through  which  we  passed  in  1914  and 
1915 — how  often  aid  he  tell  me,  with  his 
quiet    smile,    'The    Germans    can    not    win.' " 
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DREW  AND    "  MAJOR  PENDENNIS.' 


The  older  generation  is  turning  out  to  see 
this  dramatization  of  Thackeray's  famous 
book,  hoping  to  revive  old  enthusiasms  and  to 
relive  old  pleasures.  And  the  more  frivolous 
of  the  younger  generation,  too  impatient,  per- 
haps, to  read  the  leisurely,  old-fashioned,  two- 
volume  novel  through,  will  try  to  suck  its 
honey  briefly  by  seeing  the  play.  It  can't  be 
done,  though ;  never  can  when  great  books  are 
dramatized.  The  dramatization  of  "Vanity 
Fair,"  by  the  same  author,  was  a  very.  an  un- 
expectedly successful  piece  of  work.  But 
those  who,  previously  unacquainted,  became 
really  interested  in  Becky  Sharpe  and  her  di- 
versified career  in  the  London  world  of  fash- 
ion were  sure  to  have  turned  to  Thackeray's 
book  afterwards  for  complete  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  female  characters 
in  the  realm  of  English  fiction. 

In  "Major  Pendennis"  Mr.  Langdon 
Mitchell  had  equally  famous  material  to  work 
on,  but  the  story  of  "Pendennis"  offered  no 
such  dramatic  possibilities  as  "Vanity  Fair." 
The  great  scene  of  Rawdon  Crawley's  dis- 
covery of  Becky's  perfidy  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  serve  as  the  rallying  point  of  a  drama, 
and  when  to  that  you  add  the  fine  spectacular 
and  emotional  possibilities  of  the  scene  of 
the  ball  at  Brussels,  and  the  dramatic  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  Becky's  meteoric  rise  and 
fall  in  the  London  world  of  fashion,  you  have 
three  great  aids  to  dramatic  interest.  And 
even  then  you  have  only  a  slight  suggestion  of 
that  world  so  rich  in  characters  and  per- 
sonages of  which  Thackeray  wrote  with  such 
amazing  particularization. 

However,  let  us  be  reasonable.  A  drama- 
tization of  any  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Thackeray  novels  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
offer  more  than  a  sort  of  scenario  of  the  novel 
in  its  entirety;  unless  the  dramatist  should 
select  one  phase;  say  the  Fotheringay  or  the 
Fanny  Bolton  episode  from  "Pendennis,"  as 
has  been  done  with  the  little  Emily  part  of 
"David  Copperfield."  But,  taking  the  novel 
as  a  whole,  there  is  not  really  a  play  in  "Pen- 
dennis." It  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  picture 
gallery  of  the  better-known  characters,  which 
in  consequence  lose  some  of  their  depth  di- 
mension and  flatten  out  to  a  more  purely 
visual  appeal. 

And  yet  Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell  has  per- 
formed no  small  literary  feat  in  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  Thackerayan  dialogue  which 
he  has  been  obliged  to  compose  in  order  to 
weld  together  the  series  of  scenes  which  can 
adequately  represent  the  leading  characters 
and  events  of  the  novel.  Still  I  found  myself 
taking  exception  to  the  volubility  of  Miss 
Fotheringay.  The  actress  is  so  admirably 
simple  and  literal  in  the  book ;  a  being  abso- 
lutely without  any  pretension  of  having  a 
soul  above  the  pence  in  the  purse  or  the 
pease  in  the  pot.  That  is  when  she  is  met, 
as  we  meet  her  in  the  play,  in  the  shabby  do- 
mesticity of  the  Costigan  interior. 

The  character  of  the  major  is  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  drama  considerably  mellowed. 
He  has  more  benevolence  and  family  solici- 
tudes, is  less  purely  worldly  and  cynical  in  his 
general  attitude  toward  the  affairs  of  his 
brother's  widow  and  son.  John  Drew  gives  a 
very  interestingly  old-time  flavor  to  the  dress, 
demeanor,  and  courtly  manners  of  the  an- 
cient buck;  not  so  very  ancient,  indeed,  in 
the  prologue,  but  become  a  little  stiffened  in 
his  gait  in  the  three  other  acts  and  with  a 
judicious  admixture  of  gray  in  the  thick 
locks  of  the  famous  black  wig. 

The  prologue,  of  course,  shows  up  the 
Fotheringay  episode  and  the  Costigan  house- 
hold. In  this  we  meet  the  roguish  and 
broguish  captain,  and  realize  that  time  and 
frequent  imitations  and  plagiarisms  of  the 
character  have  conspired  to  divest  it  of  some 
of  its  rich  raciness  for  stage  use.  In  exter- 
nal attributes,  however,  Charles  Kennedy 
gave  an  admirably  suggestive  portrait  of  the 
gin-sodden  captain,  the  missing  essence  of 
him  being  that  of  instinctive  humor. 

Jane  Houston,  in  the  twin  portrait  of  the 
Fcheringay,  compelled  admiration  by  her  in- 
telligent adaptation  of  the  salient  traits  of 
tfce  lovely  dramatic  figurehead.  Miss  Hous- 
1  a  is,  by  virtue  of  her  physical  equipment, 
;  ■»  admirable  selection  for  the  role.  She  is 
ta1!,  large-eyed,  well-moulded,  and  she  pleas- 
urably  recalled  Thackeray's  description  of  the 
grand   and   majestic   attitudes    in    which   the 


Fotheringay  naturally  fell,  and  the  classic 
way  in  which  her  garments  draped  them- 
selves over  her  fine  proportions.  Miss  Hous- 
ton backed  up  the  captain's  juicy  brogue  with 
a  softened  feminine  edition  of  one,  and  bore 
the  placid,  unruffled,  amiable  demeanor  of  the 
bovine  woman  devoid  of  imagination.  We 
rather  hoped  that,  as  Lady  Mirabel,  we  should 
see  Miss  Houston  again  in  later  scenes  of  the 
play.     But  it  was  not  to  be. 

However,  in  the  three  following  acts  we  re- 
established acquaintanceship  with  Laura  as  a 
pretty,  amiable,  rather  flavorless  blonde  young 
woman ;  with  Mrs.  Pendennis,  who  in  the 
necessarily  abbreviated  action  of  the  play 
appears  as  a  sort  of  maternal  figurehead ;  of 
Lady  Clavering,  who,  as  portrayed  by  Alison 
Skipworth,  gave  very  much  the  effect  of  the 
stout,  good-natured,  likable  illiterate  that  we 
remember  in  the  book;  of  Blanche  Amory,  a 
character  confided  to  the  capable  hands  of 
Helen  Menken,  who  showered  upon  the  pretty 
piece  of  artificiality  all  the  airs  and  graces, 
all  the  grimacings  and  attitudinizings  with 
which  Blanche  was  wont  to  bemuse  her  male 
admirers. 

Mary  Worth's  pretty  Fanny  Bolton  fitted 
in,  and  so  did  Harold  West's  George  War- 
rington, although  only  measurably,  George 
Warrington  being  a  figure  of  romance  in 
which  Thackeray  indulged  himself,  and  Mr. 
West  not  being  particularly  endowed  with  that 
desirable  essence  of  romantic  charm  which, 
in  Warrington,  always  warms  up  the  youth- 
ful imagination. 

The  character  of  Arthur  Pendennis  rather 
suffers  in  the  play,  because  Arthur  had  so 
many  acts  of  folly  to  his  account  that  they 
foot  up,  in  such  a  dramatic  abbreviation,  to  a 
rather  overwhelming  total.  Thackeray  was  a 
little  hard  on  "Pen"  because  of  the  auto- 
biographical proportion  there  was  to  Pen's 
character.  He  is  rather  a  rigid,  dignified 
youth  in  the  play,  the  dramatist  apparently 
not  having  seen  his  way  clear  to  showing  the 
more  winning  side  of  Pen's  character ;  his 
youthful  high  spirits,  his  real  warm-hearted- 
ness, and  his  social  charm.  In  consequence 
Walter  Kingsford  has  rather  a  difficult  task 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  character.  However, 
he  successfully  suggests  the  rigid  courtesies  of 
an  earlier  epoch  than  ours  in  his  drawing- 
room  manners,  and  he  also  contributes  to  the 
role  an  early-nineteenth-century  profile,  which 
is  well  placed  in  Thackerayan  drama. 

Other  characters  that  appear  are  the  in- 
dispensable Harry  Foker,  the  equally  indis- 
pensable Morgan,  and  the  Duchess  of  Rock- 
minster.  Whether  to  the  new  generation  that 
has  not  read  the  book  a  dramatist  is  able  to 
bestow  due  vitality  on  these  people  is  dif- 
ficult for  those  who  have  been  brought  upon 
Thackeray  to  decide.  To  me  it  seemed  im- 
possible. While  it  is  quite  true  that  the  long 
period  of  illness  that  interrupted  Thackeray's 
creation  of  the  novel  was  instrumental  in 
causing  the  flow  of  the  narrative  to  drag  and 
grow  dull,  yet  "Pendennis"  stands  among 
Thackeray's  greatest  literary  feats.  Like 
"Vanity  Fair"  it  has  an  astonishingly  popu- 
lous background,  and  in  all  those  wealth  of 
characters  the  immortal  ones  stand  out  clear 
and  unforgettable.  Each  has  his  own  spe- 
cial psychology.  To  the  inordinate  indulgence 
and  worship  of  fond  Helen  Pendennis  can  be 
laid  many  of  Pen's  follies.  Yet  in  the  play 
this  tender  woman  is  a  mere  puppet,  a  stray 
from  Mme.  Tussaud's  wax  works.  George 
Warrington  is  apparently  introduced  merely 
to  tell  his  story.  The  Duchess  of  Rockminster 
moves  in  and  out  on  wires.  Behind  all  that 
venom  and  treachery  of  Morgan's  is  almost 
a  lifetime  of  the  arbitrary  and  profane  exer- 
cise by  the  major  of  his  authority  as  a  mas- 
ter; and  he  exercises  it  like  a  soldier  of  the 
old  school.  Of  this  we  have  not  a  hint.  Ine 
major  has  to  be  mellowed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  drama. 

Arthur  Pendennis's  sentimental  perform- 
ances, which  it  takes  many  chapters  to  con- 
vey in  the  book,  are  so  rigidly  condensed  in 
the  play  as  to  place  that  young  gentleman  in 
rather  bad  odor  with  the  audience.  Laura  is 
merely  a  stage  convention.  And  so  on.  And 
so  we  revert  to  the  same  old  proposition : 
plays  of  this  kind  are  generally  picture  gal- 
leries, characterized,  like  this  one,  by  an  Old- 
World  charm ;  and  with  that  we  must  be  con- 
tent. 


genuine  blonde.  Charmingly  attired  in  spring- 
time pink,  the  pretty  singer  was  certainly 
good  to  look  at.  She  also  has  a  high  and 
flexible  soprano  and  has  mastered  some  of 
the  brilliant  mechanics  of  vocalism.  Beyond 
that,  however,  Miss  Story  does  not  go,  for 
she  is  as  literal  as  a  can-opener  and  has 
really  rather  less  temperament.  A  woman, 
too,  should  either  be  frivolous  by  nature  or 
have  a  sense  of  humor  in  order  to  carry  off 
with  appropriate  spirit  the  exaggerated  pa- 
goda wings  to  her  glittering  pink  skirts  af- 
fected by  the  pretty  singer.  Miss  Story's  act 
was  a  success,  however,  her  youth,  beauty, 
vocal  fire-works,  and  the  pretty  pink  har- 
monies made  by  her  tints  and  her  toilet  com- 
bining to  produce  a  highly  agreeable  effect  on 
the    receptivities    of   the    audience. 

Of  the  several  groups  of  singing  comedians 
I  thought  Horace  Wright  and  Rene  Dietrich 
the  most  attractive,  the  Barry  sisters  being 
composed  principally  of  vulgarity,  self-con- 
fidence, and  shoulders,  and  the  Gould  and 
Lewis  comedy  offering  serving  as  an  undis- 
tinguished interlude  between  their  dances, 
which   were  very  well  done. 

Blue  Bert  Kenney — we'll  take  it  for  granted 
that  is  his  name — amused  by  his  dark-com- 
plexioned brand  of  anti-matrimonial  pessi- 
mism, and  Johnny  Johnston  made  a  good  foil 
with  his  bursts  of  stage  mirth ;  but  nothing 
on  the  bill  rises  to  a  merit  worthy  of  special 
remark. 


"THE  WHIP." 


I  am  becoming  rather  skeptical  about  the 
entertaining  possibilities  of  the  plots  of  pic- 
ture plays.  So  often  they  tediously  evolve  a 
side  issue  of  adventure  in  order  to  eke  out 
an  evening's  entertainment  or  to  show  up 
some  special  accomplishment  of  the  featured 
player.      For  instance  in   "A   Daughter  of  the 


Gods"  they  give  you  altogether  too  much  for 
your  money,  and  the  tedious,  over-lengthy 
story  is  written  all  about  the  Kellermann 
swimming  feats,  which  cast  it  entirely  into 
the  background. 

"The  Whip,"  however,  has  all  the  good 
qualities  of  melodrama,  old,  yet  ever  new. 
Action,  action,  and  still  more  action.  Thrills, 
and  thrills,  and  thrills !  Thrills  of  admira- 
tion at  the  beauty  of  the  hunting  scenes,  of 
excitement  when  the  virtuous  hero's  automo- 
bile has  been  manipulated  by  a  war-spyish 
type  of  villain  and  flies  madly  down  danger- 
ous grades  to  certain  destruction ;  thrills  of 
fascinated  apprehension  over  the  imminent 
railroad  accident,  which  measures  up  to  the 
highest  expectations.  In  fact  there  is  such  a 
big  background  to  the  various  events  in  "The 
Whip,"  with  the  stock  farm,  the  beautiful 
horses,  the  mountain  road  with  the  long,  ter- 
rifying downward  dash  of  the  doomed  car, 
the  lovely  hunting  country,  and  the  fasci- 
nating, tail-waving  "pack,"  that  I  am  fain  to 
admit  enjoying  the  "movie"  of  "The  Whip" 
more  than  the  spoken  play.  And,  by  the  way, 
may  not  these  pictured  hunting  scenes  gain 
an  increased  value  in  England  after  the  war, 
when  such  expensive  diversions  will  seem  like 
a   happy  dream? 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Mexico  is  planning  actively  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  guayule,  the  wild  growth 
producing  rubber,  experiments  in  connec- 
tion therewith  being  under  way  in  several 
localities  of  the  republic.  Although  the  plant 
grows  wild,  its  extinction  was  considered 
threatened  by  the  demands  of  manufacturers 
and  because  of  its  failure  readily  to  repro- 
duce itself  under  natural  conditions.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  government  to  establish  the 
culture  of  the  plant  upon  a  basis  which  will 
insure  an  adequate  and  constant  supply. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


A  good  deal  of  glittering  mediocrity  is  on 
the  Orpheum  bill  this  week,  the  two  chief  at- 
tractions being  scarcely  worthy  of  the  larger 
type  bestowed  on  them.  The  playlet  is  gen- 
erally the  spot  on  a  vaudeville  programme  to 
survey  hopefully  for  artistic  merit.  But  "Our 
Little  Bride"  is  rather  a  commonplace  farce, 
which,  however,  serves  as  a  setting  for  an 
attractive  woman  who  seems  capable  of  meas- 
uring up  to  something  of  better  quality. 
Rosalind  Coghlan,  however,  is  the  only  really 
interesting  figure  in  the  play,  although  Mr. 
Allenton  played  his  small  part  neatly. 

Belle  Story,  billed  as  the  young  American 
prima  donna,  turned  out  to  be  rather  inter- 
esting; not,  however,  in  the  way  intended  by 
the    fair    singer,    who    is    a    pretty,    dainty, 


The  Kite  must  Have  just 
enough  tail  to  fly— no  mote 


AN  must  have  just  enough  food  to  be 

healthy— too  much  makes  him  ill— too 

little  starves  him.  When  men  go  to 

extremes  they  always  go  wrong:  The 

balanced  man  does  not  believe  in  too  much  or 

too  little  of  anything. 

K>r  feo  years  BUDWEISER— an  honest  brew 
of  Badey-Malt  and  Saazer  Hops— has  made  for 
true  temperance.  When  rationally  used  this  mild 
beverage  imparts  a  kindly  humanity,  and  its  whole- 
some juices  benefit  the  entire  body.  BUDWEISER 
sales  exceed  other  beers  by  millions  of  bottles. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH-  ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.A. 

Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant — covetc  142  acres, 

Tillmann  6-  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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John  Drew  in  "Major  Pendennis." 
John  Drew  in  Langdon  Mitchell's  exquisite 
comedy,  "Major  Pendennis,"  which  he  is  now 
presenting  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  has  the 
best  role  that  the  popular  star  has  had  in 
some  seasons  past.  Mr.  Drew  has  returned 
to  a  picturesque  field  in  which  he  has  always 
been  at  his  best,  that  of  light  comedy  set  in 
a  romantic,  quaintly-costumed  environment 
suggestive  of  the  memorable  "Rosemary." 
The  company  appearing  with  the  star  in  this 
play  is  unusually  well  balanced  and  of  a 
calibre  all  too  rarely  seen  here.  Mr.  Drew 
does  not  include  Oakland  in  his  present  tour. 
Matinees  are  given  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


Last  Week  of  "Whip"  at  Cort. 

"The  Whip,"  a  picturization  of  the  Drury 
Lane  melodrama,  retains  its  popularity  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  where  it  begins  the  third  and 
final  week  of  its  successful  engagement  with 
the  matinee  and  evening  performances  of 
Sunday,  May  13th. 

In  this  picture  the  movie  director,  Maurice 
Tourneur,  has  taken  full  advantage  of  all  the 
opportunities  for  excitement-producing  epi- 
sodes afforded  by  the  popular  melodrama 
which  inspired  him.  Such  screen  favorites  as 
Alma  Hanlon,  June  Elvidge,  Paul  McAllister, 
and  Irving  Cummings  have  the  main  roles.  A 
matinee  is  given  daily  in  addition  to  the  even- 
ing performances.     

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

La  Estrellita,  the  distinguished  Spanish 
artist,  is  the  principal  attraction  at  the  Pan- 
tages Theatre  for  the  week  commencing  with 
the  matinee  performance  Sunday,  and  seen  in 
support  of  La  Estrellita  is  her  wonderful 
dancer,   Pagan. 

The  Ten  Uneeda  Girls  will  appear  in  a  mu- 
sical comedy  in  which  song  and  laughter  are 
prevalent.  The  girls  have  been  selected  for 
their  beauty,  their  grace,  and  their  ability  to 
sing,   and  the   comedians   are  admirable. 

Billy  McDermott,  the  only  survivor  of 
Coxey's  army,  is  one  of  the  best-known  tramp 
comedians,  and  he  will  offer  his  original  ma- 
terial. 

Reed  and  Hudson  in  "Broadway  Echoes" 
have  a  delightful  bit  of  entertainment  in 
which  they  will  be  seen  in  their  own  dances 
and  heard  in   their   own   songs. 

Other  numbers  on  the  bill  will  include 
Jed  and  Ethel  Dooley  in  "Bits  of  Vaudeville," 
Harry  Sydell,  a  comedian  of  original  methods, 
and  "The  Tragic  Masque,"  chapter  13  of  "The 
Secret   Kingdom." 


selfishness  rules  the  entire  household,  its  vic- 
tim being  a  devoted  mother. 

Harry  Tate's  company  will  appear  in  a 
satire  on  the  automobile  craze,  "Motoring." 
No  sketch  of  its  kind  has  ever  given  more 
genuine  amusement  or  provoked  such  hearty 
laughter. 

When  Ben  Deely  comes  to  town  there  is 
always  joy  among  the  Orpheum  fans,  for  he 
is  a  merry  entertainment  in  himself.  In  his 
latest  sketch,  "The  New  Bellboy,"  he  imper- 
sonates a  tired  but  industrious  colored  porter 
with  a  humor  that  is  highly  diverting.  Flor- 
ence Brisco,  who  supports  him  as  the  tele- 
phone girl,  is  attractive  in  appearance  and 
charming  as  a  singer  and  comedienne. 

Jay  Gould  and  Flo  Lewis,  Johnny  Johnston 
and  Bob  Harty,  the  Dainty  Barry  girls,  and 
Rosalind  Coghlan  and  company  in  "Our  Little 
Bride"  will  be  also  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Belle  Story,  the  young  American  prima 
donna,  who  has  made  a  musical  hit,  will  be 
heard  in  new  numbers. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

A  bill  that  will  rank  high  in  the  annals  of 
vaudeville  is  announced  by  the  Orpheum  for 
next  week. 

Le  Roy,  Talma,  and  Bosco,  the  European 
illusionists,  will  head  the  programme.  As 
magicians,  illusionists,  and  prestidigitators 
they    are    peerless. 

"Our  Family"  will  be  presented  by  that  ad- 
mirable actress,  Jane  Courthope,  and  a  thor- 
oughly capable  company.  It  is  just  a  page 
from   the    life   of   the   average    family,    where 


The  Henry  Miller  Season. 
Monday  night.  May  21st,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  see  the  inauguration  of  the 
muchly  anticipated  season  of  drama  to  be 
presented  by  Henry  Miller  and  his  special 
company.  The  opening  play  is  to  be  a  new 
work  from  the  pens  of  A.  E.  Thomas  and 
Clayton  Hamilton  and  is  called  "The  Better 
Understanding."  The  play  is  a  strong  and 
intensely  dramatic  work,  quite  unlike  "Come 
Out  of  the  Kitchen"  or  any  of  the  other 
plays  written  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  cast  will 
include,  besides  Mr.  Miller,  Julia  Dean,  Cyril 
Keightley,  Lucille  Watson,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiff  en,  Frank  Byrne,  James  Galloway,  and 
Peggy  Dale  Whiffen.  It  is  really  as  starry 
a  cast  as  has  been  brought  together  in  many 
a  season  and  will  do  supreme  justice  to  the 
manuscript  of  the  new  play.  The  advance 
sale  of  seats  begins  Thursday.  Mail  orders 
are  now  being  received. 


"Masked  Model"  Next  at  the  Cort. 
John  Cort's  production  of  "The  Masked 
Model"  is  due  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday 
evening.  May  20th.  According  to  report  here 
is  an  effective  mixture  of  the  sedate  and  the 
frivolous,  with  a  lot  of  good  music,  fun  with- 
out end,  and  several  songs  that  will  be  heard 
long  after  the  singers  have  gone  on  their  way. 
The  book  of  "The  Masked  Model"  is  by  the 
Smith  brothers,  Harry  B.  and  Robert  B.,  and 
the  music  is  by  Harold  Orlob  and  Carl  Woess. 
The  principals  include  Lew  Hearn,,  Joseph 
Lertora,  Irene  Audrey,  Clara  Palmer,  Edna 
Pendleton,  Thomas  B.  Handers,  Arthur  Millis, 
and  Roy  Purviance. 


The  Columbia  Theatre  management  an- 
nounces that  Julia  Dean  is  to  play  the  prin- 
cipal woman's  role  in  the  new  play,  "The  Bet- 
ter Understanding,"  to  be  produced  as  the 
opening  play  of  the  Henry  Miller  season  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre. 


Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  players  to  ap- 
pear with  Henry  Miller  during  his  engage- 
ment  at  the   Columbia  Theatre :     Ruth   Chat- 


No  embarrassing  sounds 

of  rushing  and  gurgling  water 
can  be  heard  from  the  5<fe«5 
closet. 

fray-*-;  suppresses  those 
sounds  you  do  not  want 
to  hear. 

%£y-gfg  is  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive closet.  It  is  made  of  pure 
white  vitreous  china  —  white 
all  the  way  through. 
Like  all  the  "(pacific"  line,  it  is 
guaranteed  forever  against  any 

defects  in  workmanship  or  material. 

Write  for  folder  No.  6  on  "  5%^B,  the  Quiet  Closet,"  or 

visit  our  showroom  and  see  the  closet  itself. 

Out  showroom  is  maintained  for  your  convenience,  being  a  display  of  a  complete 
line  of  plumbing  fixtures  and  not  a  salesroom. 

'patifit'  Plumbing  Fixtures 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  SHOWROOM 

67  New  Montgomery  Street    -     -    San  Francisco 

FACTORIES-RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA 


terton,  Julia  Dean,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen, 
Lucille  Watson,  Cyril  Keightley,  Frank  Byrne, 
James  Galloway,  O.  P.  Heggie,  Peggy  Dale 
Whiffen,  Bruce  McRae,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Craig, 
Barbara  Milton,  William  H.  Sams,  Robert 
Ames,  Walter  Connolly,  Alice  Baxter.  Frances 
Goodrich,  Raymond  Walburn,  and  Saxon 
Kling.  

The  list  of  plays  to  be  staged  by  Henry 
Miller  during  his  season  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  includes  "The  Better  Understand- 
ing," "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  "The  New 
York  Idea,"  "A  Bit  of  Love,"  and  "Anthony 
in  Wonderland,"  the  latter  being  a  reigning 
London  success.        

Ruth  Chatterton  and  her  "Come  Out  of 
the  Kitchen"  company,  after  playing  the  sec- 
ond two  weeks  of  the  Miller  season  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  will  appear  in  Langdon 
Mitchell's  "The  New  York  Idea." 


"The  Love  Affairs  of  Anatol." 
In  the  evenings  of  May  17th,  24th,  31st,  and 
June  7th,  and  in  the  afternoons  of  May  2sd 
and  29th  and  June  5th  and  12th  there  will 
be  given  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  a  series  of  one-act  plays, 
the  same  being  four  episodes  in  "The  Love 
Affairs  of  Anatol."  These  plays  have  re- 
ceived especial  favor  in  New  York,  where 
they  had  an  extended  run  in  the  Little  The- 
atre. Mr.  Arthur  Maitland,  by  whom  the 
plays  are  to  be  given,  has  donated  his 
services  and  the  entire  receipts  will  go  into 
the  Red  Cross  fund.  Tickets  may  be  had  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Paul  Elder's,  New- 
begin's,  the  St.  Francis  news-stand,  and  at 
Red  Cross  headquarters. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 

Magpies  in  Picardy. 
The   magpies   in    Picardy 

Are  more  than  I  can  tell. 
They    flicker    down    the    dusty    roads 

And   cast  a  magic    spell 
Of  the  men  who  march  through  Picardy, 

Through  Picardy  to  hell. 

A   magpie    in    Picardy 

Told  me  secret  things — 
Of  the  music   in    white  feathers, 

And   the   sunlight  that  sings 
And   dances  in  deep  shadows — 

He  told   me  with   his   wings. 

He  told   me   that   in   Picardy, 

An  age  ago  or  more, 
While  all  his  fathers  still  were  eggs, 

These  dusty  highways  bore 
Brown,  singing  soldiers  marching  out 

Through  Picardy  to  war. 

He  said  that  still  through  chaos 

Works  on  the  ancient  plan, 
And  two  things  have  altered  not 

Since   first  the   world  began — 
The  beauty  of  the  wild  green  earth 

And  the  bravery  of  man. 
— "Tipcuca,"   in    the    Westminster  Gazette. 


The  FlSg. 
I  am  the  emblem  of  the  men  who  dare, 

I   fly   my   colors  o'er   the   land's   expanse; 
When  the  great  storm  stirs  through  the  quiet  air, 

I  reel  with  the  mad  spirit  of  the  dance. 

My  rhythm  surges  through  the  singing  blood, 
I   float   before  the   wind    like  ships   at    sea, 

In  storm  of  steel  and   in  the  will's   wild  flood 
I  carry  men  in  war  to  victory. 

In  battle,   in  the  splendour  of  the  day, 
I    unfold   all    my    body's    nakedness, 

'Midst  cannon  roar  and  beat  of  drum  display 
My   shining  beauty   with    full    happiness. 

I  tremble  as  I   feel  the  fainting  breath 

And  as  close-clasping  hands  glide  off   from  me, 

Men  call  it  the  young  lirroes'  valiant  death, 
But  I — I   know  their  love's  deep   ecstasy. 

— H.  Trausil,  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  Long  Road. 
It's  oh  for  the  smell  of  the  fields  in  rain, 
And  oh  for  a  grip  on  a  gun  again! 
And  the  old  route  step,  down  the  long,  long  road, 
And    the    heart    that's    light    'neath    the    marcher's 
load. 

It's  oh   for  the  welcoming  thud  of  drums, 
On    the   good    old    road    to    Whatever    Comes, 
On   the  well-worn    way   of   the    broken   clan. 
On  the  path  to  peace  for  the  fighting  man. 

It's  oh    for  a  clash   at  the  close  of  day. 
And    the   call   of   "Halt!"    on   the  long,    long    way, 
And  a  place  to  sleep  as  the  men  march  past — 
And  the  end  of  the  road — at  last,  at  last! 

— O.   C.  A.   Child,  in  New   York  Times. 


"The  Will  to  Perfection." 
O  wretched  man,  that,  for  a  little  mile 

Crawls   beneath    heaven    for    his   brother's   blood, 
Whose   days   the   planets   number   with    their   style, 

To   whom  all  earth  is  slave,  all  living,  food; 

O    withering  man,   within   whose   folded    shell 

Lies    yet    the    seed,    the    spirit's    quickening    corn. 

That  Time  and  Sun  will  change  out  of  the  cell 
Into  green   meadows,    in   the   world    unborn; 

If    Beauty  be  a  dream,    do   but  resolve 

And  fire  shall  come,  that  in  the  stubborn  clay 

Works  to  make  perfect  till    the   rocks  dissolve, 
The  barriers  burst  and  beauty  takes  her  way, 

Beauty   herself,   within  whose  blossoming   Spring 
Even  wretched  man  shall  clap  his  hands  and  sing. 
— John  Mascfield,   in    the    Yale  Review. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<J  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning'. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate   prices. 

<I  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of,  our  patrons. 


©ft?  drilfott  fl rteaaani 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Street* 


Fifth  Annual  Mountain  Play. 
A  week  from  Sunday,  May  20th,  the  Moun- 
tain Play  Association  will  offer  the  fifth  an- 
nual Mountain  Play.  The  offering  for  this 
year  will  be  "Jeppe-on-the-Hill,"  a  well-known 
Scandinavian  classic,  by  Ludwig  Holberg. 
"Jeppe-on-the-Hill"  is  a  broad  comedy  witn 
its  atmosphere  of  the  mountains,  and  it  is 
the  best  of  Holberg's  many  comedies.  Every 
line  and  every  situation  is  full  of  humor,  and 
those  who  spend  a  week  from  Sunday  on  Mt, 
Tamalpais,  with  the  magnificent  site  as  a 
setting  for  this  old  classic,  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  the  outing. 


Apropos  of  daylight  saving,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco jeweler  has  constructed  a  clock  with  an 
eight-hour  dial  to  illustrate  a  proposed  system 
of  timekeeping  whereby  the  day  is  divided  into 
three  eight-hour  periods,  the  first  beginning  at 
midnight,  the  second  at  8  a.  m.r  and  the  third 
at  4  p.  m. 


Q 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

rvrnnum        &iw«isi«ki«»dpmdi 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

LE  ROY,  TALMA,  and  BOSCO,  the  Emi- 
nent European  Illusionists;  "OUR  FAMILY," 
an  Incident  of  Everyday  Life,  with  JANE 
COURTHOPE  and  Company;  HARRY 
TATE'S  COMPANY  in  "MOTORING,"  that 
Funny  Satire  on  the  Auto  Craze;  BEN  DEELY 
and  Company  in  "The  New  Bellboy";  JAY 
GOULD  and  FLO  LEWIS  in  "Holding  the 
Fort";  JOHNNY  JOHNSTON  and  BOB 
HARTY  in  "On  the  Shrewsbury":  BARRY 
GIRLS,  Dainty  Delineators  of  Popular  Melo- 
dies; ROSALIND  COGHLAN  and  Company  in 
"Our  Little  Bride";  BELLE  STORY,  the 
Young  American  Prima  Donna,  in  New   Songs. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c.   50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE   !£&£■ 

^•^Geary  and  Mason  Sti.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Monday,  May  14 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

JOHN    DREW 

In  Langdon  Mitchell's  Exquisite  Comedy 

"Major   Pendennis" 

From   Thackeray's  Novel 
This    attraction    will    not   be    seen    in    Oakland 
Monday,    May  21 — Opening  of  the   HENRY 
MILLER    season,    "THE    BETTER    UNDER- 
STANDING." 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Third  and   Last  Week  Starts   Sunday,  May    13 

2:30— TWICE  DAILY— 8:30 

The   Most   Thrilling  Picture  of  Them  All! 

"THE    WHIP" 

A    Visualization    of    the    World-Famous    Drury 

Lane  Melodrama 

Prices;  25c,  35c,   50c 

Next— Beg.  Sun.  eve.,  May  20tb,  John  Cort's 

Newest     Musical     Comedy,     "THE     MASKED 

MODEL." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"TEN    UXEEDA    GIRLS" 
A   Cyclonic   Musical   Hit 

REED  and  HUDSON 

JED  and  ETHEL  DOOLEY 

BILLY  McDERMOTT 

HARRY  SYDELL 

"THE    SECRET     KINGDOM."     Chapter     13 

"LA  ESTRELLITA" 

And    Her   Dancer,    "Pagan" 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  valued  correspondent,  curiously  enough  a 
man,  sends  to  us  an  extract  from  a  book  re- 
cently written  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick 
entitled  "A  Woman  and  the  War."  He  says 
that  this  will  be  sufficient  answer  to  the  "dia- 
tribes" printed  in  this  column  against  the 
military  spirit  displayed  by  women  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  universally  fo- 
'mented  the  war  fever. 

It  is  always  a  delight  to  hear  from  a  crit- 
ical  correspondent,   especially   when   his   com- 
ments  are   unhampered   by   accuracy   and   un- 
j  shackled   by  the  facts.     For  this  column   has 
!  contained  no  diatribes  against  warlike  women. 
I  Quite   the   contrary.      It   likes   them,    so    long 
'as  they  are  not  warlike  in  the  home,  where, 
as  we  all  know,  the  dove  of  peace  should  per- 
petually brood,  but  doesn't     The  diatribes — if 
so  harsh  and  uncordial  a  word  must  be  used 
— have  been  directed  against  the  women  who 
have  so  vociferously  asserted  that  there  would 
be    perpetual    peace    on    earth    and    good-will 
toward  men  if  the  powers  of  government  were 
in    feminine    hands.     Inconsistency    was    the 
charge,  and  not  bellicosity,  if  so  horrid  a  term 
may  be  allowed.     We  have  objected  to  women 
wearing  the  mantle  of  gentle  peace  and  insist- 
ing  that    it    be    cut    in    military'    fashion    and 
decorated  with  epaulettes.    We  have  caviled  at 
the  women's   newspapers   that   sob   and  yearn 
.  for  the  peace  that  must  surely^  follow  a  femi- 
nine  government,   while   the   opposite   page   is 
-filled  with  gushy  descriptions  of  costumes  that 
resemble   nothing  so   much   as   a   war   confer- 
_ence    of    the    Allied    commanders.      We    read 
"Aunt  Jane"  on  page  6,  who  passionately  an- 
nounces that  she  did  not  raise  her  boy  to  be  a 
soldier — she    having    no    boy    nor    legitimate 
prospects — while    "Lady    Ennyntrude"    romps 
away  with  the  honors  on  the  opposite  page  by 
her   proclamation   that  military   costumes   are 
"all  the  rage"  and  by  her  spirited  illustrations 
that   invite   the   purchaser  to    choose   between 
a  resemblance  to  a  Bulgarian  gunner,  a  Rus- 
sian Cossack,  a  French  cuirassier,  or  a  Prus- 
sian Junker  in  his  war  paint.     Our  only  de- 
mand has  been  that  woman  shall  be  military  or 
pacifist,  but  not  both;  that  she  wear  the  cos- 
tume of  the  nun  or  of  the  soldier,  but  not  a 
"  combination   of  the  two,   and  that  her  hymns 
of  peace  shall  be  clearly  distinguishable  from 
her  hymns  of  hate. 

Now  it  seems  that  Lady  Warwick  has  noth- 
ing very  relevant  to  say  about  the  matter. 
She  admits  that  woman  has  a  passion  for  war. 
that  she  is  a  war  lover,  but  she  adds  that  the 
fault  is  man's.  Of  course.  It  always  is. 
Men,  says  Lady  Warwick,  have  made  woman 
what  she  is.  Men  have  stifled  her  common 
sense.  Men  have  distracted  her  with  frivoli- 
ties and  have  made  her  a  minister  to  their 
pleasures  and  the  mother  of  their  children. 
And  now  men  must  pay  the  price.  They  are 
driven  to  the  battlefield  by  the  applause  or 
the  reproaches  of  women.  They  die  in  their 
millions  because  women  will  that  it  shall  be 
I  so,  and  because  women  look  at  the  military 
uniform  before,  and  not  after,  it  has  been 
stained  and  defaced  by  blood.  There  is  nei- 
ther honor  nor  glory  in  war,  says  Lady  War- 
wick. There  is  enough  food  and  clothing  for 
everybody,  says  Lady  Warwick,  and  thereby 
defines  for  us  her  own  rather  pitiful  concep- 
tion of  the  highest  good. 

But  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do,  al- 
though to  us  the  spectacle  of  many  millions  of 
free  men,  private  soldiers  who  under  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances  can  materially  profit 
from  war  and  who  are  ready  to  die  for  their 
ideals,  is  a  sublime  one,  and  one  that  radiates 
both  honor  and  glory-  But  let  that  pass. 
What  interests  us  is  the  frank  admission  that 
women  have  no  right  to  pose  as  peace  lovers, 
since  thej'  are  actually  war  lovers,  because 
:  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  contended  in 
this  column.  And  we  may  further  express  the 
hope  that  women  will  continue  to  be  war 
1  lovers  so  long  as  there  are  wars  that  are 
worth  fighting,  so  long  as  "food  and  clothing" 
fail  to  represent  the  limitations  of  human 
idealism. 


''Breakfast,"  says  H.  D.  Sedgwick  in  the 
!  Yale  Review,  "is  the  poetry  of  eating. 
Strong  with  the  invigoration  of  sleep,  still 
animated  by  the  intimacies  of  soap  and  water, 
a  man  comes  to  his  breakfast  like  a  boy;  a 
boy  comes  down  like  winged  Mercury,  and 
takes    his    seat    as   if    alighted    on    a    heaven- 


kissing  hill.  Breakfast  is  the  handiwork  of 
Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning,  and  no  doubt 
caused  the  arrogance  that  wrought  his  fall. 
Freshness  sits  at  your  right  hand,  the  dust  of 
the  day  has  not  yet  settled  on  your  soul,  and 
you  meet  your  fellows  like  morning  stars 
shining  at"  each  other.  'Good-morning!' 
What  a  delightful  greeting!  Did  a  'good- 
evening'  ever  sound  so  musically  as  'good- 
morning,'  when  the  first  fragrance  of  coffee, 
muffins,  and  honey  bursts  upon  the  antici- 
pating senses.  Tripping  downstairs  is  almost 
like  flving,  and  pulling  out  one's  chair  gives 
the  last  fillip  to  appetite.  Everything  is  wel- 
come and  welcoming.  The  dog  wags  his  tail 
with  more  than  his  usual  cordality  even  to  a 
stranger,  and  looks  up  for  a  morsel  with  an 
especial  supplication.  The  cat  purrs  louder 
than  ever;  even  summer  flies  lose  a  portion 
of  their  intolerableness.  Porcelain  turns  a 
translucent  cheek  towards  the  sun's  kisses 
and  crockery  makes  high  resolutions  of  light- 
ness and  fragility,  while  silver  gleams  and 
glitters." 

Dear,  dear,  what  an  unpleasant  person  to 
live  with,  a  person  who  comes  down  to  break- 
fast like  a  "morning  star"  and  says  good- 
morning  "musically."  It  will  always  be  ob- 
served that  people  who  are  cheerful  at  break- 
fast are  shallow,  unreliable,  and  of  weak 
mind.  The  man  of  character,  of  responsi- 
bility, and  of  capacity  is  invariably  grumpy 
at  breakfast;  he  resents  any  salutation  ex- 
cept of  the  most  perfunctory  and  nearly  in- 
audible kind,  and  he  wishes  to  commune  with 
his  fellow-men  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspaper,  and  in  no  other  way.  The  man 
who  is  sunshiny  at  breakfast  is  probably  im 
moral. 

Many  lovers  of  literature  in  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  trenches  have  snatched 
time  to  devote  to  the  arts  of  peace.  In  the 
French  lines  Pierre  Maurice  Masson  com- 
peted the  correction  of  the  proofs  of  his  great 
work  on  Rousseau  at  odd  leisure  moments, 
and  somewhere  along  the  British  front  prob- 
ably the  smallest  public  library  to  be  found  in 
the  world  exists,  or  existed,  in  a  trench  with- 
in sixty  yards  of  the  German  lines.  The  li- 
brarian spent  his  spare  time  alternately  in 
preparing  beverages  for  his  men,  advising 
them  as  to  what  books  to  read,  and  preparing 
for  his  own  doctorate  of  literature  in  the 
London  University. 
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Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea  -  Fishing,   Golfing, 

Tennis  and  Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAPITOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
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SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  and 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN,  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN,  UPPER  SACRAMENTO.  McCLOUD.  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California:  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA.  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls.  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every'  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  Englishwoman  went  into  an  egg  store 
and  asked  for  fresh  eggs.  "Yes,  mum,  plenty," 
said  the  shopman  ;  "them  with  a  hen  on  'em 
are  fresh."  "I  don't  see  any  with  a  hen  on 
them,"  said  the  lady,  looking  around  for  a 
nest.  "The  letter  'hen,'  mum,  not  the  bird. 
'Hen'  stand  for  noo-laid,  mum." 


Two  Irishmen  were  working  on  the  roof  of 
a  building  one  day  when  one  made  a  misstep 
and  fell  to  the  ground  ;  the  other  leaned  over 
and  called:  "Are  ye  dead  or  alive,  Mike?" 
"I'm  alive,"  said  Mike,  feebly.  "Sure,  yer 
such  a  liar  I  don't  know  whether  to  believe 
ye  or  not."  "Well,  then,  I  must  be  dead," 
said  Mike,  "for  ye  would  never  dare  to  call 
me  a  liar  if  I  were  alive." 


A  man  paid  a  visit  to  the  famed  Petticoat 
Lane  in  London  and  bought  a  coat,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  bargain.  On  reaching  home, 
how<n  er,  his  wife  found  that  he  had  been 
sadly  taken  in.  Back  went  the  deluded  man 
to  the  Hebrew  vendor.  "Here,  I  say,  this 
coat  you  sold  me  is  full  o'  moths!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Veil,"  replied  the  old  Jew,  "vat 
did  you  expect  for  the  money — butterflies?" 


The  mistress  of  the  house  entered  the  but- 
ler's pantry  quietly.  "James!"  she  said,  se- 
verely. The  butler  looked  up  with  a  guilty 
flush.  "James,"  she  asked,  "how  is  it  that 
whenever  I  come  into  the  pantry  I  find  your 
work  only'  half  done,  and  you  lying  down 
reading  the  newspaper?"  "Well,  madam,"  the 
butler  answered,  "I  should  say  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  them  soft-soled  shoes  you  usually 
wear,  ma'am." 


An  old  captain  and  his  mate,  feeling  hungry, 
went  into  a  restaurant  and  ordered  dinner. 
The  waiter  placed  a  plate  of  thin,  watery 
looking  liquid  before  each.  "I  say,  young 
fellow,  what's  this  stuff?"  shouted  the  cap- 
tain. "Soup,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter.  "Soup  ?" 
echoed  the  old  sea  dog.  "Soup?"  he  repeated, 
turning  to  his  mate.  "Just  think  of  that,  Bill. 
Here  you  and  me  have  been  sailing  on  soup 
all   our  lives,   and  never  knowed  it  till  now." 


A  clergyman  who  preached  a  strong  sermon 
against  gambling  and  betting  at  a  church  near 
Newmarket  was  surprised,  at  a  subsequent 
luncheon,  to  find  himself  opposite  to  a  well- 
known  bookmaker,  who  had  sat  in  a  front 
pew.  The  clergyman  thought  it  necessary  to 
explain  that  he  meant  "nothing  personal  by  his 
remarks  from  the  pulpit."  The  bookmaker 
smiled  pleasantly.  "Oh,  don't  apologize,"  he 
said.  "It  would  be  a  mighty  poor  sermon 
that  didn't  hit  me  somewhere." 


A  new  regulation  in  a  certain  coal  mine  re- 
quired that  each  man  mark  with  chalk  the 
number  of  every  car  of  coal  mined.  One  man 
named  Rudolph,  having  filled  the  eleventh  car, 
marked  it  as  1  and,  after  pondering  a  while, 
let  it  go  at  that.  Another  miner,  happening 
to  notice  what  he  thought  was  a  mistake, 
called  Rudolph's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  marked  the  car  No.  1  instead  of  No.  11. 
"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Rudolph,  "but  I  can't 
think   which   side   the   other   wan   goes   on." 


Pestered  by  the  ever-advancing  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  determined  to  exercise  a  protective 
vigilance  in  the  future  even  in  small  matters, 
the  customer  picked  up  a  knife  from  the 
counter  and  handed  it  to  the  butcher  with  a 
friendly  smile.  "I  don't  really  want  it,"  he 
said,  "but  if  you  will  cut  it  off  I  will  take  it 
along  with  the  rest."  "Cut  what  off?"  de- 
manded the  butcher  in  blank  surprise.  "Your 
hand,"  was  the  gentle  reply.  "You  weighed  it 
with  the  sausages,  and  I  like  to  get  what  I  pay 
for." 
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An  intoxicated  man  hailed  a  cab.  After  he 
had  climbed  in  the  cabby  leaned  over  and 
asked,  "What  street  do  you  want?"  "What 
streets  have  you?"  he  inquired.  "Lots  of 
'em,"  smiled  the  cabby,  humoring  him. 
"Gimme  'em  all,"  he  said,  waving  his  arm 
grandly.  After  they  had  been  driving  for 
several  hours  the  man  in  the  cab  ordered  a 
stop.  "How  mush  do  I  owe  you?"  "Seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents."  "Well,  you  better 
drive  back  till  you  get  to  thirty-fi'  shents, 
'cause  thashall  I  got." 


Over  on  the  other  side  where  they  have 
been  at  war  somewhat  longer  than  we  have 
here,  and  where  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  grim 
realities  of  that  state,  there  prevails  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  men  who  serve  at 
the  front  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  those 
who  stay  comfortably  at  home.  On  a  French 
railway  train  not  long  ago  there  sat  a  wounded 
soldier  in  a  stained  and  battered  uniform. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  came  aboard  a 
young  and  magnificent  officer  obviously  at- 
tached to  some  polite  service  near  Paris.     He 


was  buttoned  up  in  an  immaculate  tunic  and 
wore  a  fine  shiny  pair  of  leggings.  Upon  the 
sight  of  him  the  wounded  man  rose  to  his 
feet  and  in  a  tone  of  the  most  exquisite 
politeness  spoke.  "Do  not,  my  gallant  friend," 
he    said,    "remain    standing.      Take    my    seat." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Joftre. 
There's  a  solid  lump  of  War — 

Name  o'  Joffre, 
Lives  on  a  swift  motor-car. 

General   Joffre, 
Plays  with  Death  at  hide  and  seek 
In  and  out  the  Battle's  reek, 
Kisses  heroes  twice  a  week — 

Father   Joffre! 

Up  at  dawn  to  see  his  friends — 

Healthy  Joffre! 
Has  no   patience  with  week-ends, 

Have  yer,  Joffre? 
"Get  the  work  done — then  let's  dine!" 
Likes    his   omelette    and    his    wine, 
Goes  to  bed  at  half-past  nine — 

Vigorous  Joffre! 
— From  "War  Poems/'  by  "X.' 


The  Wrong  Floor. 
A    certain    Emperor 

(This    is    a  censored    tale) 
Once    pounded    on    the    door 

Of  heaven  with  fist  of  mail. 

Cried   Peter   from  within, 

Awakened  by  the  row, 
"Stop    that    infernal    dinl 

Who   are  you,    anyhow?" 

"Don't  bandy  words  with  me!" 

Thundered   the   visitor. 
"All   doors   to    me   are   free. 

I  am  the  Emperor." 

"If   you're    an    Emperor/* 

Said  Peter,  "then  I  fear 
You've  come  to  the  wrong  floor. 

We  take  no   Emperors  here. 

"Our  waiting  list  is  filled 

With   martyrs  brave  and   true 

Whose    blood    an    Emperor    spilled. 
There  is  no  room  for  you." 

Cowed  by  Saint  Peter's  look, 
The  Emperor,  with  a  frown, 

Cried,  "Well,  I'm  damned!"  and  took 
The    elevator — down. 

—0.   Herford,    in  Life. 


Spring  Lambs. 
I    remember,    I    remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  shorn, 
The  hallowed   place  where  little  lambs 

Come  peeping   in   at   morn; 
The  playful  bears  and    friendly  bulls 

Who    wisely   counseled   me, 
And  where  I  bought  at  eighty-eight 
And    sold    at    twenty-three. 

— Charles  Maar,  in  Life. 

■<•»■ 

"How  do  you  know  Jack  is  in  love  with 
you?"  "We  came  home  in  a  taxi  last  night 
and  he  didn't  look  at  the  meter  once." — Puck. 
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will   burnish  rates  on  request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

DECEMBER  30. 1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


DIRECTORS  : 

G.  Belenej  J.  M.  Dupas 

J.  A.  Bergerol       John  Ginty 
S.  Bissinger  J.-S.  Godeau 

Leon  Bocquera/]  (Arthur  Legallet 
0  Bono  GeoW.McNear 

Charles  Carpy  S  X.  De  Pichon 

Interest  od  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


U.  S.  Man  S.  Sa.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE— Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Sailings  evcry21day3-Mayi5,  June  5,  June  26 


"TriYel(i)ithoutTrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Keamy  3512 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco  every  two  weeka 

Lwe  $100.  YOKOHAMA  £&  $150.r.t.1 

Address.  J.  D.  SrrpeMs  &  Bros  Co.  601  Market  St  S.F. 


Back  East  Excursions 


via  the 


Western  Pacific 

Sample  Rates — Round  Trip 

NEW  YORK $118.20 

CHICAGO 80.00 

NEW  ORLEANS 77.50 

DENVER 62.50 

Correspondingly  Low  Fares  to  Other 
Eastern  Points 


SALE  DATES 

May  31. 

June  1,  2,  11,  12,  16,  17,  26,  27,  30. 
July  1,  2,  16,  17,  24,  25,  31. 
August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 
September  4  and  5. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Final  Return  Limit  3  Months  from   Date 

of  Sale,  but  not  to  Exceed 

October  31 

Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 

For   Full   Information  Apply   to 
Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  or  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland 

Depot  Office,  Oakland 

Phone  Oakland  600  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut    subscribers    may    have  the  paper 
sent    regularly   to    their  out-of-town    addr-rsi 
during    the    vacation    season    prom 
request. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  EerUieau  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Jeannette 
Bertheau,  and  Mr.  George  Lyndon  Brett,  Jr.,  of 
Boston.  The  bride-elect  is  the  sister  of  Miss 
Elise  Bertheau  and  the  niece  of  Mr.  Cesar  Ber- 
theau. Mr.  Brett  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Lvndon  Brett  of  Boston  and  the  brother 
of  Mr.  Howell  Brett  and  of  Mr.  Chester  Brett. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Bertheau  and  Mr.  Brett  will 
be  an  event  of  next  September. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Rhoda  Jones  and  Mr. 
George  William  Pardy  was  solemnized  Tuesday 
evening  in  St.  Luke's  Church.  Mrs.  Merritt  Hod- 
son  attended  her  sister  as  matron  of  honor  and 
Miss  Merrill  Jones  was  the  flower  girl.  Mr.  W  n- 
Ifam  King  was  the  best  man.  Mrs.  Pardy  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Bevan  Jones. 
Mr.  Pardy  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Pardy  of  San  Rafael.  Upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pardy  will  reside 
on  Washington  Street. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Sadie  Dernham  and  Dr. 
Robert  Patek  was  solemnized  very  quietly  at  noon 
Saturday  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Jackson 
Street.  The  only  witnesses  of  the  ceremony  were 
Mrs.  Sara  H.  Patek,  Miss  Elsie  Dernham,  and  Mr. 
Monte  Dernham.  Dr.  Patek  and  his  bride  have 
gone  to  the  Grand  Canon  on  their  wedding  trip 
and  upon  their  return  they  will  reside  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Goodall  and  Mr. 
Walter  Van  Dyke  was  solemnized  Monday  after- 
noon at  the  borne  of  the  bride's  parents,  Captain 
Charles  Minor  Goodall  and  Mrs.  Goodall,  in  Oak- 
land. Rev.  Albert  W.  Palmer  officiated.  The 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Suzette  Greenwood  and 
Miss  Katherine  Crellin,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Van 
Dyke  was  the  best  man.  Upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  will 
reside    in    Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Rossi  and  Miss  Marita 
Rossi  gave  a  house  party  over  the  week-end  at 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  their  guests  including 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Mr.  Gerald  Hermann,  and 
Mr.  Dearborn  Clark. 

Mr.  Xion  Tucker  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club. 

Miss  Eleanora  Sears  gave  a  skating  party  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  the  Winter  Garden.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Latham  McMulHn,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Mc- 
Xear,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James 
Eaves,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Harley,   Mrs.  Alexan- 


Qlaifo 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

( Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  i 


der  Wilson,  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough,  Miss  Mabel 
Hogg,  Miss  Frances  Mathieu,  Miss  Catherine 
Mohun,    and    Mr.   John    Drew. 

Mrs.  Robin  Hayne  gave  a  tea  Sunday  at  the 
San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  her  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Hobart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey, 
Mrs.  Relda  Ford  Stott,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr. 
John  Parrott,  Jr.,  Mr.  William  S.  Tevis.  Jr., 
Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Francis  Parrott. 

Mr?.  Vanderlyn  Stow  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at   her  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Margaret  Xichols  and  Mr.  Edward  W. 
C ark,    Jr. 

.  Mrs.  E.  Grahame  Parker  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Hotel   St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  George  Rose  gave  a  dinner-dance  last  Tues- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel,  among  her  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne.  Jr..  Hijffi 
Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett.  Miss 
Helen  Keeney.  Miss  Elena  Eyre.  Mr.  Benson 
lvV.se,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre.  Mr.  Edgar  Eyre.  Mr. 
Walter  Hush,  Mr.  Louis  Bruguiere. 

Miss  Miriam  Beaver  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Friday  at  the " Fraricisca  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Clinton  La  Montague  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Disisa- 
dero  Street,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs.  Miss  Ruth  Welsh, 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Jerd  Sul- 
livan. 

Mrs.  William  Devereaux  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  the  Wuman's 
Athletic  Club. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  garden  party  Satur- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  for  her  daughter. 
Miss  Florence  Welch. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  honor  of  Miss 
Ruth  Welsh  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.  The 
guests  included  Miss  Carra  Coleman,  Miss  Marita 
Rossi,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker, 
Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Marshall  Madison,  and 
Mr.    Gerald   Herman. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Porter  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic    Club. 

Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  entertained  in- 
formally at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Fiancis,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill, 
Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond, 
Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne,  and  Mrs.  William 
Devereaux. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  D.  Kefl  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Ida  Keil,  gave  a  picnic  last  Sunday  at  their 
home  in  Belvedere,  their  guests  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Lowe  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Simmons, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Havens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Benjamin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Atwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Preusser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Berg- 
hauser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Bland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  Simmons,  Miss  Margaret  Barker,  Miss 
Dorothy  Deane,  Miss  Mary  Freer,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sullivan,  Miss  Helen  Holton,  Miss  Sophie  Sulli- 
van, Mr.  Raymond  Ashton,  Mr.  Charles  Whit- 
taker,  Mr.  Somers  Peterson,  Mr.  Arthur  Towne, 
and    Mr.    Henry    Hawes. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson  gave  an  informal 
tea  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Green  Street  for 
Miss  Ruth  Perkins. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  in  compliment  to  Miss  Emily  Pope.     The 


From 
Western 

Crude- 
Western,  Asphalt-base, 
crude  mates  tie  highest 
grade  motor  oil,  not  only 
in  our  opinion,  but  also 
in  the  opinion  of  unpre- 
judiced experts  and  of 
increasing  thousands  of 
satisfied  users. 


ZEROLENE 

the  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Sendee  Stations  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


Fewer  Eggs  are 
required  with 

ROYAL  %%$&% 

In  many  recipes  the  number  of  eggs  may  be  reduced 
with  excellent  results  by  using  an  additional  quantity 
of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  about  a  teaspoon,  for  each  egg 
omitted.     The  following  recipe  is  a  practical  example; 

Chocolate  Sponge  Roll 


lJ4  cups  fionr 
J*i  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  sugar 

2eees 

2  squares  melted  chocolate 


2  tablespoons  melted  shortening 
J4  enp  hot  water 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  teaspoons  Royal  Baking 

Powder 


The  old  method  called  for  4  ere*  and  no  baking  powder 

DIRECTIONS — Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt  together  three 
times.  Beat  whole  eggs.  Add  slowly  sagar,  then  boiling  water 
slowly;  add  next  vanilla,  melted  chocolate  and  melted  shortening, 
without  beating.  Sift  in  dry  ingredients,  and  fold  in  as  lightly  as 
possible.  Pour  into  large  baking  pan  lined  with  oiled  paper,  and 
bake  in  slow  oven  twenty  minutes.  When  done,  turn  out  on  a 
damp,  hot  cloth,  spread  with  white  icing  and  roll. 

Booklet  ot  recipes  which  eeonomire  In  eggs  and  other 
expensive  ingredients  mailed  free. 


Address  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 


135  William  St_,  New  York 


guests  included  Miss  Amy  Long,  Miss  Olivia  Pills- 
bury.  Miss  Christine  Donoboe.  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin.  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Helen  St,  Goar,  Miss  Ethel  Liliey, 
Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Ruth  Welch.  Miss 
Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Amy  Requa,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  and  Miss  Alice 
Clatre    Smith. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Howell  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Wray 
Herrick,  who  is  visiting  Mrs.  Howell  at  her  home 
in  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  Sundav  at  the  Burlingame  Country' 
Club. 

Miss  Helen  St,  Goar  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  her  home  on  California  Street,  her  guests 
including  Miss  Elena  Eyre.  Miss  Miriam  Beaver, 
Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Mary 
Boardman,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Mr.  Alfred 
Woolsey,  Mr.  Frederick  St,  Goar,  Mr.  Herman 
Phleger,  Mr.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Daniel 
Volkmann.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles 
St.  Goar,  Mr.  William  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Coleman,    Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of 
Mr.  James  J.   Van   Alen. 

Mr.  Gordon  Annsby  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  on  Friday 
evening. 

Miss  Jeannette  Bertheau  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  her  home  on  Gough  Street,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Mrs.  Charles  Warren 
Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Margaret  Barker.  Miss  Mildred  Pierson,  Miss 
Elise  Bertheau,  Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard, 
Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Catherine  Wheeler,  Miss 
Marian  Regensburger,  Miss  Florence  Bandmanu, 
Miss  Doris  Kilgarif,  Miss  Rath  Perkins,  Miss 
Isabelle  Jennings,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss 
Veida  Dodge,  Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  and  Miss 
Pauline  Wheeler. 


American  Ambulance  in  France. 

A  series  of  motion  pictures  taken  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Verdun  and  intended  to  illustrate 
the  work  of  the  American  Ambulance  Field 
Service  in  France  will  be  shown  in  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium  on  Monday  evening, 
May  14th,  at  8:15  o'clock,  and  again  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  May  17th,  at  3  o'clock,  with 
explanatory  talks  by  a  member  of  the  service. 
Tickets  for  Monday  evening,  to  be  obtained 
from  Sherman,  Day  &  Co.,  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1, 
and  for  Thursday  afternoon,  $1.50.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  also  at  the  hotel  news- 
stands on  and  after  Ma3~  10th.  The  entire 
proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service  in  France,  and  to 
the  California  branch  of  that  service. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  commendation  of 
a  project  that  has  so  aroused  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  San  Francisco  and  the  state. 
The  American  Ambulance  has  done  more,  per- 
haps, than  anything  else  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  between  America  and  the  French  na- 
tion, as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
motion  pictures  to  be  shown  were  taken  by 
direction  of  the  government  of  France,  and 
for  the  express  purpose  for  which  they  are 
to  be  used  in  San  Francisco. 


A  Rice  Dinner. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Grosjean"  served  a  rice  dinner 
to  250  society  people  of  San  Francisco  at  the 
Cliff  House  Thursday  night  in  order  to  show 
how  a  delicious,  well-balanced  dinner  can  be 
served  at  very  little  expense.  Mr.  Mortimer 
Fleishhacker  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  bankers, 
Mr.  A.  \V.  Chapman  on  transportation,  Mr. 
George  H.  Eberhard  on  advertising.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Adams  in  behalf  of  the  rice-growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Denvo  in  behalf  of  the  millers. 
Mr.  Carl  Eddy  for  the  importers.  Mr.  Harry 
Wissman  the  retailers.  Mrs.  L.  W.  Sherwood 
for  the  consumers,  while  Dr.  Washington 
Dodge  represented   the  medical   fraternity. 


The  United  States  is  by  far  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  motion -picture  film. 
While  no  exact  figures  are  available  on  the 
quantity  of  film  now  produced  in  the  United 
States,  an  estimate  based  upon  the  known 
quantity  exported  suggests  that  the  entire  do- 
mestic production  considerably  exceeds  1,000,- 
000,000  feet,  with  a  value  of  approximately 
$40,000,000. 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


TAHOE 
TAVERN 

Opens  June  2d 


Fishing  Season  Opens 
June  1st 


Jews  of  America,  under  the  leadership  of 
Herman  Bernstein,  are  raising  a  fund  to  pre- 
sent a  Statue  of  Liberty  to  Russia. 


E7~sD  CATC  BUSINESS  and 
rUI\    0/\L.H  FURNISHINGS 

of  high-class,  modern,  fire-proof  hotel,  100 
rooms,  elegantly  furnished  and  delightfully  lo- 
cated in  college  city  across  the  bay.  Well 
patronized  by  the  best  class  of  people.  Good 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  hotel  man.  Ad- 
dress the  Argonaut,  207  Powell  St.,  S.  F. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to    and   from   this   city  and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  \V.  McNear  have  closed 
their  home  in  town  and  gone  to  Menlo  Park  to 
pass  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  for 
the  summer. 

Mrs.  Freedrick  Pickering  has  gone  to  Tucson, 
Arizona,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Tenny  Williams. 


Hotel 

(pdriq 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  ud  Haragmt  Director 


AN  INNOVATION 


Special  Dinners,  with   dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY   NIGHT ..  MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  . . .  .FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. ..  .CALIFORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 
Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Ackerman  have  closed 
their  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  are  estab- 
lished  in   their    Burlingame   home    for   the   summei. 

Mr.  Edward  W,  Clark,  Jr.,  arrived  a  few  days 
ago    from  the    East   for   a    visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pierce  Johnson  will  spend 
the  summer  months  at  the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

Lieutenant  Van  Leer  Kirkman  and  Mrs.  Kirk- 
man,  who  have  been  residing  at  Mare  Island  since 
their  marriage,  have  gone  East  for  an  indefinite 
sojourn. 

Mrs.  George  Harding  has  arrived  from  Phila- 
delphia and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard 
at  her  home  on   Broadway. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  and  Miss  Frances  Rives 
left  Saturday  for  Monterey,  where  they  will  pass 
the    summer    season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  have  gone  to 
New    York   for  a   visit   of   several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Edward  Gillespie  have 
been  spending  several  days  at  Skaggs  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  D.  Fennimore  are  enjoying 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Carroll  D.  Buck  has  returned  to  her  homu 
in  Washington,   after  a  visit  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  and  Miss  Mauricia 
Mintzer  left  Saturday  for  the  East.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Foss  will  return  to  their  home  in  Boston 
and  Miss  Mintzer  will  remain  in  New  York. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman  and 
Miss  Natalie  Campbell  have  taken  apartments  at 
the   Burlingame  Country  Club  for  a   few  weeks. 

Mr.  James  J.  Van  Alen  returned  a  few  days 
ago  from  Honolulu  and  has  been  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  en  route  to  his  home  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  will  leave  in  a 
few  days  for  Ross,  where  they  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boswell  King  left  Monday  for 
New  York,  where  they  will  remain  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  George  W.  Baker,  Jr.,  arrived  recently 
from  Bakersfield  to  spend  several  weeks  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Gallois  spent  the  week-end  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  and  Miss  Celia  O'Con- 
nor returned  Saturday  from  a  tour  of  the  Orient. 

Admiral  William  F.  Fullam  has  returned  from 
a  brief  visit  to  Coronado  and  has  joined  Mrs. 
Fullam  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Kuhn  have  taken  the 
Edgar  Mills  house  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer 
months. 

Mrs.  Marion  Lord  arrived  a  few  days  ago  in 
San    Francisco   and    is  a  guest   at  the  Clift  Hotel. 


AT   THE    HOSPITAL--FOR   THE    INVALID 

From  Shasta  Springs.     See  that  the  siphon  bears  the  "Shasta"  label. 
At  all  grocers,  especially  the  better  class. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 
ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covei 
Also  a  la  Carte 


DRINK  CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

WITH  EVERY  MEAL 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  trial  pack-    Cn4*n-    CCCA 
age  telephone  direct  to  JUUCI     OU  J*T 

OR  WRITE 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO,  442-452  Second  St,S.  F. 


Mrs.  George  Armsby  left  Saturday  for  New 
York  to  join  Mr.  Armsby.  They  are  guests  at  the 
Ritz-  Carlton. 

Mrs.  Francis  Davis  Pryor  has  arrived  from  her 
home  at  Mare  Island  and  is  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.   Gailliard   Stoney. 

Mrs.  Frank  Holmes  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Holmes,  are  guests  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Schultze 
at  her  home  at  Dixon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  have  closed 
their  home  on  Jackson  Street  and  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Woodside  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow 
returned  Friday  from  a  trip  through  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mills  have  gone  to  Ross, 
where  they  have  taken  possession  of  their  new 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Livermore  will  spend  the 
summer  months  in  Napa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  have  given 
up  their  home  on  Vallejo  Street  and  have  gone 
East  for  a  short  visit. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  returned  recently  to  her 
home  in  San  Mateo,  after  a  prolonged  visit  in  Chi- 
cago with  her  mother,  Mrs.   Michael  Cudahy. 

Mr.  and  Mr^  Clement  Tobin  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  New 
York. 


Mr.    and   Mrs.   John   Lawson    are   receiving 
congratulations  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Loans    and    Discounts $22,620,961.68 
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Other    Bonds    and    Securities 3,613,909.29 

Capital  Stock  in  Federal   Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 130,000.00 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit 1,969,976.56 

Cash   and    Sight    Exchange 10,607,960,47 

$40,922,008.00 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  5  2,000,000.00 
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£;ilL°!  .c:^:. :::::::::::. ■:■•:•••■•:.■•■.:: :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ,i«:i. 

$40,922,008.00 
OFFICERS 

WM.    H.    CROCKER,    President 

CHAS     E     GREEN Vice-President  G.    W.    EBNER Assistant  Cashier 

JAS    j     FAG\N Vice-President  R.   D.   DEAN Assistant  Cashier 

W    GREGG,  JR... Vice-President  and  Cashier  J.  M.  MASTEN Assistant  Cashier 

J.    E     McCARGAR Vice-President  D.  J.  MURPHY Assistant  Cashier 

JOHN  CLAUSEN Vice-President 


F.    G.    WILLIS Assistant  Cashier 


H.  C.   SIMPSON.... 


Asst.   Manager  Foreign  Dept. 


G.    FERIS    BALDWIN Auditor 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

WM.  H.  CROCKER  JAS.  J.  FAGAN  CHAS.  E.  GREEN- 

CHARLES  T.  CROCKER      GEORGE  W.  SCOTT  W .  GREGG,  JR. 

A.  F.  MORRISON  S.  F.  B.  MORSE 


Edwin  H.  Lemare' e  Next  Recital. 
Edwin   H.   Lemare,    San   Francisco's   official 
city  organist,   has   a  highly  developed   faculty 
of    improvisation,     and    his    display    of    this 
gift    furnishes    an    interesting    feature    of    the 
Sunday  afternoon  recitals  which  he  is  giving 
at  the  Exposition  Auditorium.     At   every   re- 
cital he  takes  a  theme  of  two  or  three  bars, 
which  some  person   in  the   audience  has   sub- 
mitted,  and  on  this  small  base  constructs  an 
extensive  and  pleasing  melody,  amazing  skilled 
j  musicians  by  his  rapidity  of  composition  and 
I  satisfying    everybody    who    likes    good    music 
[  wituout  being  familiar  with  the  rules. 

Leraare's  programme  for  his  next  Au- 
ditorium recital,  on  Sunday,  May  13th,  is  as 
follows : 

"Star-Spangled  Banner" 

Fugue  in  Great  G  minor Bach 

Traumerci Schumann 

Spring  Song    Mendelssohn 

"Woodland  Murmurs,"  from  "Siegfried".  .Wagner 
Barcarole    in    A    fiat;    Scherzo    from    Symphony 

No.  2    Lemare 

Improvisation 
"March  Cortege,"  from  "La   Reine  de  Saba"... 

Gounod 

"America" 

The  Sunday  recitals  begin  at  3  o'clock 
sharp.  The  Auditorium  doors  are  opened  at 
2.  The  admission  rate  is  10  cents,  no  seats 
being  reserved.  The  recitals  are  under  the 
auspices  of  the  mayor  and  board  of  super- 
visors. 

A  German  scientist,  reporting  upon  food- 
stuff substitutes  in  use  in  Germany,  has 
compiled  a  list  including  substitutes  for 
salad  oils,  honey — and  even  artificial  honey 
— eggs,  fats  of  all  kinds,  milk,  flour,  fruit 
syrups,  lemonade,  cocoa,  baking  powder,  and 
all  sorts  of  soaps  and  washing  powders. 
A  "butter  powder"  which  was  declared 
to  be  as  nutritious  and  delicious  as  real 
butter  was  found  to  consist  of  four-fifths 
colored  meal  and  one-fifth  common  salt,  the 
whole  being  colored  to  look  like  butter.  It 
cost  about  one  pfennig  a  pound  to  make,  and 
retailed  at  sixteen  pfennig.  Substitutes  for 
salad  and  other  vegetable  oils  were  found  to 
I  consist  of  99  per  cent,  plain  water,  with  a 
!  mixture  of  chemicals,  gelatine,  spices,  acids, 
or  salts. 


Lecture  by  Ian  Hay. 

Ian  Hay,  author  of  that  most  popular  book 
of  the  war,  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand," 
and  officially  known  as  Captain  Beith,  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  is  in  this  coun- 
try on  furlough,  lecturing  on  the  big  war 
and  the  making  of  an  army.  He  is  to  come 
to  San  Francisco  next  week  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Paul  Elder,  and  will  be  heard  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
May  15th,  and  at  a  matinee  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre on  Thursday  afternoon,  May  1/th. 

On  Tuesday  evening  next,  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  he  will  tell  of  "The  First  Hundred 
Thousand"  who  went  into  France.  On  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  the  Cort  Theatre  Captain 
Beith  will  give  "The  Human  Side  of  Trench 
Warfare,"  a  story  of  thrills  and  heart  throbs 
and  laughs,  for  he  dwells  on  the  humorous 
side  in  his  lecture  on  the  ground  that  "the 
tragic  side  is  easier  to  imagine."  At  this 
Cort  Theatre  matinee  Captain  Beith  will  show 
official  motion  pictures,  giving  bits  of  battle 
scenes,  glimpses  of  that  dread  place  called 
"No  Man's  Land"  and  pictures  of  the  Tom- 
mies' life  in  the  trenches  and  in  camp,  pre- 
senting vividly  and  poignantly  what  it  means 
to  have  been  one  of  "The  First  Hundred 
Thousand"  and  of  the  many  hundred  thou- 
sands who  came  after. 


The  toys  made  by  disabled  French  soldiers 
are  said  not  to  be  complicated  nor  will  they 
tend  to  displace  the  automatic  or  mechanical 
ones ;  but  as  they  generally  are  expressive  of 
the  Gallic  spirit  and  represent  notable  figures 
or  well-known  caricatures,  the  demand  for 
them  has  been  enormous. 


PIERCE -ARROW 

LONGEVITY 

THE  purchaser  of  a  Pierce- 
Arrow  secures  a  car  of 
life-long  durability  at  a  cost 
which,  when  spread  over  years 
of  service,  over  continents  of 
travel,  is  insignificant.  Its 
natural  age  is  greater  than 
that  of  lesser  cars,  just  as  the 
natural  age  of  the  oak  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  birch. 
It  has  not  yet  realized  all  of 
its  potential  mileage  because 
it  is  still  too  young. 

The  Most  Complete  Selection 
of  all  Models 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company 

Incorporated 
W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    -    -    San  Franciso 

PHONE  PROSPECT  1250 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"I'm  doing  my  best  to  get  ahead,'"  asserted 
Cholly.  "Well,  heaven  knows  you  need  one," 
asserted  Dolly. — Puck. 

First  Girl — What's  biology  mean?  Second 
Girl — Why,  it's  the  science  of  shopping.  I 
suppose. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Well,  I'll  be  shot!"  exclaimed  the  regular 
theatre-goer,  enthusiastically.  "I  see  where 
some  one  has  invented  a  woman's  theatre  hat 
that  shuts  up."  "Huh,"  grouched  the  other, 
"now   somebody  ought  to   invent  a  box  party- 


DEAF   PEOPLE 

"FRENXH  ORLENE"  absolutely  cures  Deaf- 
ness and  Noises  in  the  Head,  no  matter  how 
severe  or  longstanding  the  case  may  be. 
Hundreds  of  persons  whose  cases  were  sup- 
posed to  be  incurable  have  beei?  permanently 
cured  by  this  Xew   Remedy. 

This  Wonderful  Preparation  goes  direct  to 
the  actual  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  One  Box  is 
ample   to  effectually   cure  any  ordinary   case. 

Mrs.  Rowe.  of  Portland-crescent,  Leeds, 
says:  "The  'Orlene'  has  completely  cured  me 
after  twelve  years*   suffering." 

Many  other  equally  good  reports. 

Try   one   Box   today.      It   only   costs   $1    and 
there  is  nothing  better  at  any  price. 
Address:    "ORLENE"    CO.,    10    SOUTH  VIEW 

WATLIXG  ST.,  DARTFORD,  Kent,  Eng. 


Picnic  at — 

PINEHURST 

(Redwood  Canyon) 

Beautiful  natural  location— shaded  by  massive 
California  Redwoods— running  creek— winding- 
roads— all  picnic  conveniences.  Only  one  hour's 
ride  from  San  Francisco. 

Dancing — Music  Every  Sunday 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot:   FERRY  BUILDING 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California.  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


that  would  do  the  same  thing  occasionally." — 
Albany  Argus. 

Grace — I  didn't  accept  Walter  the  first  time 
he  proposed.  Gladys — No,  dearie ;  you 
weren't  there. — New  York  Times. 

"What  did  you  gain  in  your  deal  with 
Smith  ?"  "An  unbounded  respect  for  Smith's 
business  ability." — New   York    Tribune. 

"Do  you  like  your  new  sister.  Tommy  ?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Tommy,  "she's  all  right,  but 
there's  a  lot  of  things  we  needed  more." — 
New  York  Times. 

He — Didn't  some  idiot  propose  to  you  be- 
fore our  marriage?  She — Certainly.  He — 
Then  you  ought  to  have  married  him.  She — 
I  did. — New  York  Times. 

Schoolteacher  (to  little  boy) — If  a  farmer 
raised  1700  bushels  of  wheat  and  sold  it  for 
SI. 17  per  bushel,  what  will  he  get?  Little 
Boy — Automobile. — Motordom. 

Caller  (waiting  for  an  invitation) — Twe> 
o'clock !  I  fear  I  am  keeping  you  from  your 
dinner.  Hostess — Xo,  no  ;  but  I  fear  that  we 
are  keeping  you  from  yours. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"How  did  Jones  happen  to  fall  downstairs  ?" 
"Why,  his  wife  said,  'Now,  Henry,  be  care- 
ful,' and,  as  he  is  not  the  man  to  be  dictated 
to  by  any  woman,  down  he  went." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Clinker — Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  is  nearly  always  something  broke  about 
your  motor-car?  Blinker — Yes.  Clinker — 
What  is  it,  as  a  rule.  Blinker — Me. — Los  An- 
geles Times. 

Very  likely  you  have  overlooked  it ;  but 
geography  has.  nevertheless  had  its  little  joke, 
its  quiet  little  satire,  by  locating  the  war  in 
what  has  hitherto  been  called  the  Temperate 
Zone. — Puck. 

First  Editor — In  view  of  the  price  of  paper, 
what  would  you  suggest  ?  Second  Editor — I 
think  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  we 
will  have  to  cut  out  everything  but  the  comic 
section  and  the  sporting  news. — Puck. 

Mother — Gladys,  you  stood  on  the  porch 
quite  a  while  with  that  young  man  last  night. 
Gladys — Why,  mother,  I  only  stood  there  for 
a  second.  Mother — But  I'm  sure  T  heard  the 
third  and  the  fourth. — Catholic  Telegraph. 

To  her  class  a  Philadelphia  teacher  put  this 
question:  "How  many  kinds  of  poetry  are 
there?"      "Three,"    replied   one   pupil   quickly. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  TAKE  A  VACATION? 

No  doubt  you  know  where  to  go! 
Have  you  made  up  your  mind  where 
to  place  your  valuable  papers,  which 
possibly,  you  have  in  your  office  safe 
or  at  home.  If  those  valuable  papers 
are  missing  on  your  return  from  your 
vacation,  don't  blame  us.  We  will 
now  advise  you  to  get  a  box  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


"What  are  they i 
demic." — Puck. 


"Lyric,  dramatic,  and  epi- 


Tenderfoot — How  can  you  get  down  off  an 
elephant?  Lightweight — You  can't.  You  have 
to  get  it  off  a  goose. — Puck. 

Pittsburg  Man  (telephoning  to  Long  Island 
from  New  York) — Ten  cents?  Why,  in  Pitts- 
burg we  can  telephone  to  Hades  for  a  nickel. 
Central — But  this  is  a  long-distance  call — Pitt 
Panther. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  arose  from  his  long  sleep 
and  rubbed  his  eyes.  "It's  a  good  thing  I 
pulled  off  this  stunt  in  the  Catskills  instead  of 
around    Detroit,"    he    soliloquized    when    the 


situation  had  finally  dawned  upon  him.  "The 
old  house  would  have  been  pulled  down  ere 
this  to  make  room  for  an  auto  plant." — Dallas 
News. 

Mabel — I'm     going     to     get     married     next  i 
month,  Lizzie,  if  Jim  can  get  a  week  otT  from 
his  job.     I   think  he'll  be  able  to  ;  yer  see,   it 
isn't    as   if   'e    was    asking   for   a    vacation    to 
have  a  good  time. — Vanity  Fair. 

The  woman  asked  the  negro  his  name  when 
he  applied  for  a  job.  "Mah  name  is  Poe, 
ma'am."  "Poe?  Perhaps  some  of  your 
family  worked  for  Edgar  Allen  Poe."  The 
negro's  eyes  opened  in  surprise.  "Why,"  he 
gasped,   "why,   Ah  am  Edgar  Allan   Poe." — 
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A  Word  to  Senator  Phelan. 

There  has  appeared  within  the  week  in  one  of  our 
local  newspapers  a  reporter's  "story"  recounting  cer- 
tain activities,  actual  or  imagined,  on  the  part  of  Post- 
master Fay  in  promotion  of  a  "personal  machine"  in 
the  process  of  making  in  behalf  of  and  under  the  in- 
spirations of  Senator  Phelan.  It  is  easy  to  take  too 
seriously  reports  of  this  kind;  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  story  is  a  fabrication  or  an  exaggeration.  None 
the  less  we  feel  justified  in  using  it  as  a  text  for  a  word 
of  friendly  counsel  to  Senator  Phelan. 

These  be  times  marked  by  great  events  and  great 
problems.  Our  government  stands  face  to  face  with 
conditions  and  responsibilities  new  to  us.  We  have 
stepped  outside  our  historic  isolation  and  are  taking 
a  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  world — of  a  very  troubled 
world.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  in  connec- 
tion with  this  mighty  adventure  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility. Upon  its  devotion  to  duty,  its  studious  attention 
to  pressing  problems,  its  wisdom,  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try, perhaps  the  fate  of  civilization  itself,  depends. 

Is  this  a  time  when  a  senator  of  the  United  States. 
a  man  sharing  the  burden  of  its  obligations  and  respon- 


sibilities, can  afford  to  turn  away  from  the  grave  duties 
of  his  office  to  palter  with  the  motives  and  devices  of 
local  and  personal  politics?  Is  not  this  a  time  when 
all  the  resources  of  a  senator's  time  and  powers  of 
mind  should  be  given  without  stint  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  free  from  distraction  to  the  great  business  in 
hand? 

Mr.  Phelan  is  a  man  of  education,  a  man  of  mind. 
He  has  now  been  a  senator  long  enough  to  have  estab- 
lished his  identity  and  his  right  to  be  heard  and  heeded. 
He  is  happily  free  from  private  necessities  which  in 
many  instances  distract  attention  from  public  duties. 
The  Argonaut's  counsel  to  Mr.  Phelan  is  that  he  for- 
get local  politics  in  California,  put  aside  small  con- 
siderations, give  himself  to  the  study  of  serious  affairs, 
and  make  himself  a  factor  in  the  great  business  of  the 
time. 

We  would  like  to  recall  to  Mr.  Phelan's  attention  a 
remark  made  some  years  ago  by  ex-Speaker  Reed  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  bidding  farewell  to  his 
Maine  constituency.  "Others,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  "have 
found  it  necessary  to  look  after  their  districts.  My 
district  has  looked  after  me.  Thus  I  have  been  free  in 
mind,  free  in  motive,  free  in  action."  Mr.  Phelan  might 
well  draw  inspiration  from  this  utterance.  If  he  will 
look  devotedly,  consistently,  to  the  greater  duties  of 
his  office,  California,  we  believe,  will  look  after  him. 
In  any  event  it  will  have  been  a  higher  service,  a 
nobler  record,  to  have  attended  seriously  and  devotedly 
to  great  duties  than  by  neglect  of  these  duties  to  have 
created   and   carried   forward   a   personal   machine   in 

California. 

* 

Some  "Inside"  from  Washington. 

With  respect  to  our  national  honor,  dignity,  and 
efficiency  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  echo  the  old  re- 
frain— All  quiet  on  the  Potomac !  But  in  truth  the 
situation  on  the  Potomac  is  just  now  marked  by  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  disturbances,  and  something  very  like  a 
storm  appears  to  be  in  the  offing.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  hitherto  it  has  been  told  in  these  columns 
how  the  motley  host  of  Washington  bureaucrats,  little 
and  big,  is  fighting  in  behalf  of  its  authorities  and 
privileges.  Each  little  chap  of  them  is  ambitious  to 
have  a  part  as  important  and  conspicuous  as  possible  in 
matters  and  affairs  attendant  upon  the  war.  There  is 
reluctance  to  fall  into  line,  to  accept  the  subordination 
which  the  business  in  hand  makes  imperative.  Last 
week  we  cited  the  case  of  Secretary  Houston's  un- 
willingness to  place  the  resources  of  his  department 
at  the  service  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  illustrating  a  situation 
marked  by  motives  founded  in  personal  vanity  or  in  an 
inflated  sense  of  official  dignity. 

In  our  system  the  presidency  is  the  hub  of  the  gov- 
ernment machine.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent— indeed  it  is  an  important  part  of  his  duty — to  co- 
ordinate and  harmonize  the  various  executive  activities. 
Cabinet  officers  are  theoretically  servants  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  responsible  to  him.  The  President's  office 
in  a  time  like  this  should  be  the  clearing-house  of  the 
government,  since  only  the  President  has  power  to  pre- 
vent duplication  of  labors,  movements  at  cross  pur- 
poses, and  whimsical  experiments.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  President  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  not  adapted 
temperamentally  or  by  training  to  this  particular  work. 
Detailed  administration,  daily  attention  to  minor  mat- 
ters, close  association  with  subordinates — not  to  men- 
tion coordinates — all  this  is  distasteful  to  him.  His  dis- 
position craves  authority  yet  halts  at  the  point  of  per- 
sonal conduct  of  affairs.  Thus  while  the  little  world 
of  Washington  is  seething  with  personal  and  official 
conflicts  tending  to  delay  the  great  business  in  hand, 
the  President  stands  aloof.  Having  written  a  fine 
Message  and  delivered  it  to  Congress — having  laid 
down  the  law,  so  to  speak,  in  broad  terms — he  appar- 


ently conceives  that  his  work  is  done  until  there  shall 
be  occasion  for  another  Message.  In  brief — we  say  it 
in  all  kindness — Mr.  Wilson  has  the  instinct  of  the 
scholar  and  the  literary  man  to  regard  any  given  matter 
as  fait  accompli  when  he  has  declared  himself  with 
respect  to  it.  

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  little  world  of  minor  official- 
dom that  trouble  is  brewing.  Between  President  and 
Congress  there  is  a  widening  breach.  Mr.  Wilson's 
method  in  dealing  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  is  distinctly  autocratic.  He  tells  Congress 
what  he  wants,  but  does  not  tell  it  why.  Never  by  any 
chance  does  he  ask  for  advance  counsel  on  the  part 
of  leaders  of  the  minority  party.  There  is  growing 
up  "at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue"  an  attitude  of 
resentment,  which  explains  why  certain  measures 
formulated  and  urged  by  the  Administration  have  been 
quite  arbitrarily  modified  on  their  way  through  Con- 
gress. The  embargo  clause  in  the  so-called  "Spy"  bill 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  President  in  effect  asked  for 
unqualified  authority  for  proclamation  of  export  em- 
bargo. A  clause  in  the  bill  to  this  effect,  written  in  in 
response  to  this  request,  was  cut  out  apparently  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  sharp  rebuke.  It  was 
finally  restored  by  the  Senate  in  executive  session,  but 
only  after  a  five-hour  debate  in  which  Democratic 
leader  Martin  explained  behind  closed  doors  that  the 
President  feared  he  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  the 
ends  desired  under  the  section  as  it.  had  been  modified. 

In  this  debate,  for  the  first  time  since  the  country  en- 
tered the  war,  there  was  vigorous  criticism  of  the 
President.  His  failure  to  consult  with  members  of 
Congress  about  legislation  was  the  burden  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Senators  Lodge,  Knox,  and  Fall  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  opinion  or  reason  for  enactment 
of  a  strict  embargo  section  had  been  given  the  Senate. 
They  further  declared  that  the  President  had  with 
apparent  intent  avoided  consultation  with  any  Repub- 
lican on  the  subject.  Further  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  no  member  of  either  branch  was  invited 
to  the  White  House  functions  in  honor  of  the  British 
and  French  missions.  Other  senators  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  had  not  called  into  consultation  on 
army  questions  Senator  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Military  Committee  (and  a  Democrat),  and  that 
he  had  not  thanked  Representative  Kahn,  Republican 
member  of  the  House  committee,  who  helped  the  Ad- 
ministration put  through  the  war  army  bill.  All  this  is 
in  a  sense  trivial.  Vet  it  does  indicate  the  way  the 
wind  is  blowing. 

Another  circumstance  tending  to  illustrate  growing 
discontent,  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  afforded  by 
the  career  of  the  censorship  bill.  It  has  been  criti- 
cized, and  we  think  with  justice,  as  going  too 
far.  Enacted  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented 
to  Congress,  the  form  the  Administration  has  insisted 
upon,  it  would  give  the  President  or  his  agents  power 
to  dictate  not  only  what  news  the  papers  of  the  country 
might  publish,  but  as  to  what  opinions  and  judgments 
they  might  declare.  It  would  make  the  President  mas- 
ter of  the  press  of  the  United  States.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  a  proposal  so  radical  should  be  rejected. 
An  obvious  consideration  with  Congress  has  been  a 
willingness  to  thwart  the  President.  Similarly  in  the 
matter  of  the  projected  Roosevelt  army:  The  impro- 
priety of  a  specially  organized  and  privileged  army 
corps  is  universally  conceded.  The  President  wanted 
Congress  to  turn  down  the  proposition.  On  the  other 
hand  Congress  seems  determined  to  pass  the  buck  to 
the  Administration.  Congress  is  determined  that  the 
President  shall  not  snub  it  one  day  and  on  the  next 
use  it  as  a  means  of  evading  unpleasant  resp 
bilities.  

Very   interesting  as   throwing   light  on   the 
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above  discussed  is  an  article  by  David  Lawrence  in  the 
New  York  Eiciimg  Post  of  May  5th.  The  Post  has 
now  for  something  more  than  a  year  been  in  high  favor 
with  the  White  House.  And  its  Washington  corre- 
spondent. Mr.  Lawrence,  has  stood  better  with  the 
President  than  any  other  newspaper  writer  stationed 
at  Washington.  It  is  something  of  a  surprise,  there- 
fore, to  find  Mr.  Lawrence  writing  and  the  Post  pub- 
lishing on  its  first  page  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. From  this  article  we  quote  these  sig- 
nificant paragraphs: 

It  is  true  that  at  present  many  of  the  government  depart- 
ments are  working  at  cross  purposes:  that  many  bureaus  are 
assuming  powers  which  they  never  were  intended  to  have: 
that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  is  not  altogether  in  sym- 
pathy with  some  members  of  the  cabinet  and  an  open  break 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  and 
that  a  general  house-cleaning  may  be  compelled  if  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  is  permitted  to  learn  the  true 
situation. 

******** 

The  greatest  evil  about  the  censorship  law  is  its  moral 
effect.  It  is  not  what  the  censorship  law  will  accomplish 
in  the  way  of  suppressing  news  of  value  to  the  enemy,  to- 
gether with  incidental  suppression  of  news  to  which  the  public 
is  entitled.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  state  of  mind 
created  by  the  censorship  law  is.  after  all,  the  most  vital 
thing  for  the  Wilson  administration  to  bear  in  mind. 

******** 

If  at  the  outset  of  the  war  the  government  virtually  an- 
nounces that  it  does  not  trust  the  press,  the  latter  will  natu- 
rally feel  reluctant  to  trust  the  government.  Already  there  is 
a  bitterness  in  Congress  among  the  Republicans  over  the  cen- 
sorship law  which  threatens  to  dissipate  hopes  of  a  non- 
partisan war.  Mr.  Wilson  has  lost  in  the  two  weeks  that  the 
espionage  bill,  with  its  vicious  censorship  provisions,  has  been 
under  discussion  more  prestige  with  individual  members  of 
Congress  than  he  can  possibly  be  aware  of. 

We  give  these  excerpts,  not  to  emphasize  the  views 
expressed,  but  as  illustrating  a  growing  disposition  to 
deal  freely  and  critically  with  the  President.  Since 
our  entrance  into  the  war  until  just  now  there  has  been 
a  general  disposition  in  Congress  and  on  the  part  of 
the  press  to  "stand  by  the  President."  Everybody  has 
wanted  to  help;  nobody  has  wanted  to  obstruct.  This 
would  undoubtedly  have  continued  indefinitely  if 
Mr.  Wilson  had  accepted  the  support  so  cordially 
tendered  in  cordial  spirit.  He  may  blame  his  habit 
of  aloofness,  his  neglect  of  Congress,  and  his  disposition 
to  centralize  authority  in  his  own  hands  for  the  change 
— a  change  which  promises  seriously  to  limit  his  moral 
authority  in  the  great  work  before  the  country. 


As  the  situation  develops  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  tends  to  become  the  real  thing  in  the  business 
of  preparing  for  and  promoting  the  war.  Organized 
originally  on  lines  rather  more  than  less  political  it 
turns  out  a  really  strong  and  happily  non-partisan  body. 
The  non-official  members  of  the  council  are  command- 
ing the  situation.  They  are  taking  hold  of  the  work 
with  the  vigor,  with  the  spirit  and  courage  demanded 
by  the  gravity  of  their  responsibility.  The  immediate 
work  in  hand  is  that  of  mobilizing,  so  to  speak,  the 
industry  of  the  country.  We  have  a  law — the  Sherman 
law — to  prevent  just  this  sort  of  centralization,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  the  war  industry  has  none  the  less  to  be 
mobilized.  The  council  has  wisely  thrown  its  copy  of 
the  Sherman  law  out  of  the  window.  It  has  taken 
the  same  course  with  its  copy  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce laws.  It  is  operating  under  the  law  of  necessity 
with  promptness,  decision,  common  sense.  For  one 
thing  it  is  pooling  the  railroads  of  the  country  into 
a  united  system,  after  the  manner  of  the  Harriman 
dream.  Necessarily  it  must  permit  the  railroads  to 
pool  profits — heigho  for  the  restrictions  of  the  inter- 
state law !  Nobody  will  claim  for  this  course  the  man- 
date of  strict  legality.  But  it  is  the  sensible  thing  to 
do — the  only  way  by  which  the  transportation  facilities 
of  the  country  can  be  operated  to  their  highest  ef- 
ficiency. 

Observe  that  this  system  of  railroad  control  under 
the  Council  is  non-political.    The  only  power  the  Council 
has,  of  course,  is  the  delegated  power  of  the  President. 
but  it  has  not  bothered  him  with  details  nor  asked  for 
advice.     Incidentally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce   Commission   is  in  a  blue   funk.     The 
railroad  committee  of  the  Council,  with  Mr.  Willard  at 
'     '  ead,  is  doing  things  absolutely  contrary  to  the  dic- 
of  the  Commission  as  set  forth  in  many  weighty 
Ji..gs.     For  example,  the   B.  &  O.   must  cease  ope- 
ning  so   many   passenger   trains   and   concentrate   its 


energies  on  freight  service.  The  Pennsylvania  must 
turn  over  more  freight  to  the  B.  &  O.  and  so  on. 
There  is  no  law  for  it ;  there  is  definite  law  against  it. 
None  the  less  it  is  being  done,  and  for  the  good  and 
sufficient  reason  that  it  is  the  obviously  necessary  thing. 

What  is  doing  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  is  paral- 
leled in  certain  other  industries.  All  down  the  line  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  is  making  itself  a  law  unto 
itself,  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  without  regard  to 
anything  excepting  the  necessities  of  the  time,  leaving 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  flock  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
whoever  and  whatever  else  may.  for  the  time,  be  in 
the  discard. 

Somebody  has  said  wisely — we  think  it  was  Dr.  Jor- 
dan while  still  the  screws  in  his  skull  were  all  firmly  in 
their  right  places — that  the  world  makes  way  for  the 
man  who  knows  where  he  is  going.  Likewise  all  ob- 
stacles fall  away  before  an  administrative  force  defi- 
nitely purposed  and  obviously  determined,  morally  on 
the  right  track.  So  with  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. It  is  finding  it  easy  to  have  its  own  way.  The 
President  is  willing  to  be  relieved  of  details :  Congress 
is  kindly  disposed  toward  a  group  entirely  respectful  to 
it ;  the  little  officials  all  down  the  line  will  have  to  yield. 
We  suspect  that  the  real  executive  force  in  matters 
relating  to  the  war  is  not  to  be  the  official  organization 
commonly  known  as  "the  Administration."  but  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  Demand. 

However  judgments  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  courses,  nobody  doubts  that 
he  is  sincerely  and  devotedly  a  lover  of  his  country. 
Yet  we  think  he  is  not  playing  a  patriotic  part  in 
urging  upon  the  government  demands  for  a  species 
of  special  privilege.  It  has  been  determined  deliber- 
ately and  definitely  to  abandon  the  system  of  raising 
armies  by  the  politico-volunteer  method.  The  policy 
adopted  is  in  line  with  modern  world  practice.  It  fol- 
lows the  counsels  of  our  military  experts  and  is  in 
accord  with  common  sense.  It  tends  to  eliminate 
political  considerations  from  the  business  of  creating 
armies  and  it  is  designed  to  enforce  the  principle  of 
equity  and  to  nullify  the  old  and  much-abused  rule  of 
favoritism. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  determination  and  of  the  con- 
siderations back  of  it  we  find  Mr.  Roosevelt  insistent 
in  the  demand  that  he  be  permitted  to  enlist  an  army 
on  personal  account  and  be  commissioned  to  take  it 
to  the  European  battle  line.  Patriotic  enthusiasm,  with 
a  possible  tincture  of  personal  desire  for  fresh  dis- 
tinctions and  for  a  recrudescence  of  personal  favor, 
prompts  this  demand.  Further,  it  leads  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  employ  his  full  powers  in  the  creation  of  an 
"issue"  between  himself  and  the  government.  It  is  a 
case  along  with  many  another  in  which  an  otherwise 
good  man  under  the  influences  of  ambition  or  vanity  or 
both  permits  himself  to  do  a  wrong  thing. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  can 
be  of  service  to  the  country.  He  has  a  spirit  and  a 
prestige  which  should  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  enlisting  and  inspiring  a  great  army.  But 
no  man  who  sets  himself  above  the  rules  of  the  game  is 
helpful.  Any  man  who  does  this  is  an  obstructionist. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  values  himself  as  a  soldier:  he  ought  to 
remember  that  subordination  is  the  first  obligation  of  a 
soldier.  The  policy  has  been  outlined:  the  plan  has 
been  determined ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  ought  either  to  fall  into 
line  and  accept  such  part  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
or  he  ought  to  retire  from  participation  in  the  great 
business  before  the  country.  His  duty  as  a  patriot  is 
to  be  a  helper  of  his  country.  Just  now  he  appears  in 
the  unpleasant  role  of  an  embarrassment  to  his  country. 


Germany — Austria — Russia. 
In  spite  of  the  strict  German  censorship  we  get  day 
by  day  indications  unmistakable  of  a  state  of  popular 
unrest  in  the  German  Empire.  The  spirit  of  revolution 
is  in  the  air.  That  it  will  in  a  calculable  period  break 
out  in  open  insurrection  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  The 
discipline  of  the  Germanic  race  has  been  carefully 
attended  to.  The  military  forces,  which  of  course 
support  the  existing  regime,  are  well  in  hand,  and  no- 
body knows  better  than  the  German  people  how  ruth- 
lessly these  may  be  employed.  Leadership,  too.  is  lack- 
ing, since  the  Socialistic  element,  while  capable  of 
making  a  good  deal  of  noise,  is  without  the  force  of 


commanding  personality.  But  the  strain  of  the  war 
grows  more  and  more  serious — there  is  abundant  proof 
at  that  point.  Unless  Germany  shall  win  decisive  suc- 
cesses within  the  next  few  months  something  is  bound 
to  break.  Revolution,  we  repeat,  is  in  the  air.  And 
we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  stands  ex- 
empt from  motives  and  influences  which  dominate  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

We  hear  very  little  of  late  about  the  movement  more 
or  less  urgent  these  several  weeks  past  towards  sepa- 
rate peace  on  the  part  of  Austria.  Austria  is  sharing 
to  the  full  the  burdens  and  distresses  of  Germany. 
And  the  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  she  has  nothing 
to  gain  even  by  success.  Already  she  has  been  reduced 
to  subordinate  rank  and  it  is  inevitable  that  a  complete 
German  triumph  will  make  her  little  more  than  an  im- 
perial dependency.  The  new  emperor,  who  is  said  to 
be  no  fool,  must  see  and  understand  all  this.  And.  see- 
ing and  understanding,  he  must  be  anxious  for  peace. 
In  truth,  he  has  said  as  much.  Viewing  the  situation 
broadly,  we  regard  the  breaking  away  of  Austria  from 
Germany,  not  merely  as  a  possibility,  but  one  of  the 
probabilities  if  war  shall  continue  much  longer. 

In  the  multitude  of  vague  and  conflicting  reports 
from  Russia  we  get  but  one  clear  assurance,  namely, 
that  affairs  are  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  under 
the  blight  of  practical  paralysis.  The  old  regime  has 
been  unhorsed.  New  agencies  of  administration  have 
not  been  developed  competent  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  have  been  discarded.  The  situation  is  close  to  the 
line  of  chaos.  Those  who  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion were  undoubtedly  inspired  by  anti-German  motives. 
But  they  have  not  been  able  to  organize  and  dominate 
the  country.  The  army,  if  not  actually  in  revolt,  is 
inactive.  Nothing  worth  while  is  doing  oil  the  eastern 
front.  Leadership  competent  in  this  confused  situation 
to  develop  and  carry  forward  any  definite  line  of 
policy  is  not  in  sight.  The  reactionaries  are  not  strong 
enough  to  put  things  back  as  they  were.  The  revolu- 
tionists are  not  strong  enough  to  move  forward.  Prob- 
ably there  will  be  no  premature  peace  with  Germany : 
likewise  probably  there  will  be  no  aggressive  and  active 
warfare  against  Germany,  at  least  for  the  present. 


Editorial  Notes. 
In  California  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  United 
States  there  is  developing  a  serious  situation  in 
connection  with  agricultural  industry.  Many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farm  laborers  have  been  drawn  from 
the  rural  districts  into  munition  factories,  ship  yards, 
and  other  occupations,  leaving  the  country  seriously 
bare  of  agricultural  workers.  On  top  of  this  now  comes 
the  drafting  of  other  hundreds,  of  thousands  in  the 
military  and  naval  services.  Where  hands  are  to  be 
found  to  reap  the  now  ripening  harvests  in  California 
is  a  problem  for  which  many  see  no  solution.  The 
same  difficulty  in  very  much  more  aggravated  form 
confronts  the  European  countries  involved  in  the  war. 
Women  have  to  a  considerable  extent  taken  the  places 
of  men  in  the  fields,  but  there  is  still  a  demand  for 
workers  which  the  countries  involved  are  unable  to 
supply.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  these  countries  there 
have  been  very  considerable  importations  of  Chinese 
coolies  into  England  and  France.  On  the  docks  and 
highways  Chinamen  are  now  replacing  men  available 
for  active  military  duty.  Every  ship  from  the  Orient 
landing  either  in  France  or  England  brings  its  quota 
of  Chinese  workmen.  This  might  be  done  here  ex- 
cept for  the  universal  sentiment,  long  embodied  in 
restrictive  immigration  laws.  It  is  certain  that  any 
proposals  to  bring  Orientals  into  California  even  tem- 
porarily would  be  combated  by  strong  political  and 
social  elements.  Of  course  all  things  yield  to  vital  ne- 
cessity: yet  unless  the  situation  shall  become  definitely 
serious.  we  regard  thi 
as  an  impracticability. 


It  is  announced  semi-officially  from  Washington  that 
America's  first  contribution  to  the  activities  of  war,  or 
the  activities  attendant  upon  war  on  European  soil,  will 
be  the  service  of  some  nine  or  ten  regiments  of  en- 
gineers. These  regiments  are  now  being  organized  in 
various  parts  of  the  country — one  in  California — and 
they  will  be  sent  to  France  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  probably  in  early  July.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  men  thus  sent  will  appear  on  the  fighting  front. 
Their  energies  in  the  main  are  to  be  devoted  to  re- 
organization  and  reconstruction   of  the  transportation 
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system  of  France  and  to  other  things  calling  for  con- 
structive skill.  The  war  period  has  put  a  destructive 
strain  upon  what  we  may  term  the  physical  organiza- 
tion of  France,  especially  upon  its  railroads,  which 
have  been  worked  beyond  the  limits  of  physical  en- 
durance. The  railroads  have  all  but  fallen  into  ruin. 
Tracks  everywhere  are  battered  or  broken ;  bridges  are 
out  of  repair;  rolling  stock  has  been  destroyed  or  is 
sadly  deteriorated.  There  is  need  of  a  complete  over- 
hauling of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  including 
local  systems  in  the  several  cities.  Likewise  water  sys- 
tems, gas  and  electric  plants,  the  ordinary  highways — 
all  have  been  neglected.  Men  competent  to  the  work 
of  restoration  have  been  drawn  into  military  service 
and  many  of  them  have  been  killed  or  disabled.  There 
is  work  for  a  multitude  of  engineers,  likewise  for  other 
multitudes  of  skilled  workmen.  And  this  need  it  is 
proposed  to  supply,  at  least  in  a  measure.  The  Ameri- 
can regiments  of  engineers  upon  arrival  in  France  will 
be  scattered  throughout  the  country  under  assignment 
to  labors  which  will  probably  take  two  or  three  years 
to  fulfill.  This  explains  why  it  is  that  the  first  call  is 
for  men  especially  skilled  in  railroad  work.  A  first 
duty  is  to  be  that  of  reordering  the  lines  of  transporta- 
tion which  directly  supply  the  armies  holding  the  long 
line  between  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  the  British 
Channel.  

The  United  States  has  on  its  hands  a  very  serious 
problem  in  its  traffic  with  the  neutral  countries  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  Germany.  There  have  been 
going,  under  the  operations  of  Congress,  enormous 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  from  the  United  States  into 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands.  A  very  con- 
siderable part  of  these  importations  must  have  been 
passed  on  to  Germany.  It  is  true  that  the  domestic 
situation  in  these  countries  has  changed,  in  respect  of 
the  submarine  campaign,  but  they  are  still  receiving 
considerable  quantities  of  American  foodstuffs,  and 
there  are  many  evidences  that  not  all  of  it  is  kept  at 
home.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  appeal  to  Congress  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  for  the  right  to  declare 
embargo  wherever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  it 
may  be  necessary-  or  desirable.  The  problem  before 
the  Administration,  though  of  close  kin  to  that  of 
Britain  prior  to  our  coming  into  the  war,  is  neverthe- 
less essentially  different.  Britain  sought  to  embargo 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Scandinavia,  that 
is  to  estop  trade  between  neutrals.  Our  problem  is  to 
estop  trade  between  our  own  country  and  a  neutral. 
There  is  no  contention  as  to  our  right  to  do  this.  The 
only  point  at  issue  is  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  may- 
be done.  Congress  will  undoubtedly  give  the  Adminis- 
tration full  authority.  Its  hesitation  has  been  due  to 
considerations  discussed  in  another  column. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


dence  in  this  country  before  the  war,  but  in  these  days  of 
shortage  of  potatoes  and  regulating  of  food  supplies,  people 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with  less  of  the 
staple  articles  of  food,  such  as  wheaten  bread,  so  that  there 
mav  be  more  for  those  to  whom  alternatives  are  not  avail- 
able. 

To  the  individual  it  may  seem  a  trivial  point,  but  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  only  reduced  their  requirements 
of  flour  by  one  pound  per  head  per  week  they  would  render 
an  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  which  they  have  espoused 
with  so  full  a  heart.  With  very  kind  regards, 

Alex.    E.   Williamson. 
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Note  from  Mr.  Williamson. 

London,  April  26,  1917. 

Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  In  your  issue  of  the  Argonaut  on 
19th  September,  1914,  you  were  kind  enough  to  publish  a 
letter  of  mine  under  date  31st  August  of  the  same  year.  I 
ventured  to  write  you  then  because  I  believed  that  whatever 
part  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  might  find 
themselves  called  upon  to  play  in  the  course  of  this  great 
struggle,  it  would  spring  only  from  a  deep  sense  of  convic- 
tion as  to  the  motives  and  aims  of  the  belligerents. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  or  two  have  more  than  justi- 
fied that  belief,  and  as  the  American  ambassador  said  at  the 
great  gathering  of  "Pilgrims"  at  which  I  was  privileged  to 
be  present  on  the  12th  instant,  the  United  States  of  America 
have  come  into  this  conflict  united  as  one  man. 

I  doubt  if  people  yet  realize  the  full  significance  of  the 
events  of  these  two  weeks,  but  it  is  something  to  have  lived 
to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  event  in 
political  history  and  to  see  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  floating 
alongside  the  "Union  Jack"  over  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
at   Westminster. 

The  British  people  have  shown  a  remarkable  aversion  to 
public  display  of  emotion  during  this  war.  There  has  been 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  things  at  stake  are  infinitely  too 
great,  and  this  deep  earnestness  characterized  the  demonstra- 
tions on  Friday,  the  20th  April,  culminating  in  the  great 
gathering  for  a  singularly  impressive  service  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  of  31st  March — "America 
and  the  War" — written  while  American  policy  in  the  war  had 
yet  to  be  defined.  I  have  long  cherished  the  conviction  my- 
self, and  I  have  frequenty  given  expression  to  it  among  m> 
acquaintances  in  this  country,  that  if  ever  the  British  nation 
got  into  a  position  where  its  existence  was  seriously  threatened 
the  United  States  of  America  would  come  to  its  aid.  If 
there  were  some  who  doubted  that,  it  would  warm  their  hearts 
as  it  did  mine  to  read  your  words  in  the  above  editorial,  viz  : 

Probably  England  is  able  to  protect  herself  against  the  extreme 
malice  of  this  threat.  But  her  success  will  be  more  certain  and 
more  immediate  for  our  help.  It  ought  to  be  given  in  whatever 
forms  can   best  promote  the  common   interest. 

No  thinking  American  will  doubt  that  whatever  the  forms 
of  assistance  may  be.  the  decision  to  enter  the  war  inevitably 
entails  disturbance,  hardship,  and  sacrifice  for  many  an  Amer- 
ican  citizen. 

For  example,    thrift    and    economy    were    not   much    in    evi- 


All  the  war  areas  are  now  in  eruption  with  the  exception 
of  the  Italian,  and  even  this  one  exception  is  geographical 
rather  than  military*,  seeing  that  the  Italians  are  now  fighting 
energetically  under  General  Serrail  in  Macedonia.  Serrail's 
army  occupies  a  curved  front  one  hundred  miles  in  length 
and  stretching  from  Monastir  to  Lake  Doiran.  Its  extraordi- 
nary' quiescence  has  at  last  been  broken,  and  we  read  of  the 
preliminaries  to  what  may  develop  into  a  great  and  critical 
battle.  Italian  troops  landing  at  Valona  in  Albania  are  said 
now  to  have  reached  Serrail  in  considerable  force,  and  already 
we  read  of  small  initial  successes  against  the  Bulgarians. 
Serrail  has  also  many  Russians  under  his  command,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks  who  were  raised  by  Venizelos.  It  is  a  de- 
cidedly cosmopolitan  army,  and  one  of  uncertain  size,  but 
it  should  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  against 
Bulgarians  and  Turks,  who  must  already  be  wondering  what 
they  are  fighting  for.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  German 
element  here  can  now  be  a  very  strong  one  in  view  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  German  armies  in  the  west. 


It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  account  for  the  sudden  burst 
of  activity  in  Macedonia  as  well  as  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
casual  observer,  dazzled  by  the  conflagration  in  France,  looks 
with  a  somewhat  languid  interest  at  events  in  fields  of  war  so 
far  removed  as  those  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Asia  Minor.  And 
yet  it  would  be  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  in 
the  Balkans  and  to  Asia  Minor  that  we  must  turn  in  our 
search  for  the  greatest  of  all  the  issues  of  the  war.  Already 
we  find  some  recognition  of  the  fact,  not  only  in  the  mili- 
tary dispatches,  but  in  the  ruminations  that  are  current  in 
Washington  on  the  nature  of  the  peace  proposals  that  seem 
now  to  be  pending.  We  are  told  in  these  dispatches  that  the 
Allied  offensive  in  Macedonia  is  intended  to  gain  control  of  the 
Oriental  Railroad — that  is  to  say  the  Bagdad  Railroad — that 
passes  through  Nish  in  Serbia.  There  is  of  course  another 
and  a  more  immediate  aim,  and  that  is  to  prevent  the  sending 
of  Teutonic  reinforcements  to  the  west.  But  the  railroad 
comes  easily  first  in  importance.  Austria  brought  her  origi- 
nal attack  against  Serbia  because  Serbia  was  the  one  link 
in  that  railroad  chain  that  refused  to  pass  under  Teutonic 
domination.  The  assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  merely 
a  hollow  pretext.  Austria  had  proposed  to  Italy  a  war 
against  Serbia  a  full  year  before  the  assassination  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  was  restrained  only  by  the  Italian  veto 
under  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  she  bided  her 
time,  and  awaited  the  opportunity  that  came  with  the  crime 
at  Sarajevo,  a  crime  that  she  herself  probably  instigated. 
With  Serbia  in  Teutonic  hands  there  would  then  be  no  broken 
link  in  a  military  railroad  chain  stretching  from  Hamburg 
and  Berlin  through  Austria,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  to 
Bagdad,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ger- 
many would  then  be  master  of  Asia  Minor ;  Egypt  would  be 
within  her  grasp ;  and  her  hand  would  be  on  the  doorway 
to  India.  In  her  determination  to  be  the  master  of  Serbia 
she  deliberately  faced  the  certain  intervention  of  Russia,  the 
participation  of  France,  and  a  continent  in  flames.  And  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  aggressive  imperialism  the  price  was  by 
no  means  an  excessive  one.  It  was  the  price  of  world  do- 
minion.   

It  is  well  to  clear  our  minds  of  illusions  as  to  Germany's 
aims  in  the  war,  and  to  do  so  in  good  time  to  assess  the  value 
of  her  peace  proposals.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  understand 
the  great  political  motives  that  underlie  the  strategy  of  the 
struggle.  Germany  went  to  war  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Bagdad  Railroad,  and  for  nothing  else.  If  she  shall  emerge 
from  the  conflict  with  that  railroad  in  her  grasp,  then  she 
will  have  won  the  war.  Naturally  she  will  get  as  much  more 
as  she  can,  but  all  other  claims  that  she  may  make  will  be 
as  counters  to  be  thrown  on  the  table  for  trading  purposes. 
She  will  relinquish  them  all  so  long  as  she  is  permitted  to 
dominate  Asia  Minor,  and  so  to  anticipate  the  day  when 
she  may  challenge  Egypt  and  India.  She  will  willingly 
evacuate  France  and  Belgium,  rehabilitate  Belgium,  consent 
to  an  independent  Poland,  even  restore  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
to  France,  in  exchange  for  a  free  hand  through  Serbia  and 
the  ownership  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad.  And  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  if  she  should  propose  to  do  these  things,  or  any 
substantial  part  of  them,  her  proposal  would  be  received  in 
America  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  war  issues  that  would  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  None  the  less  Germany  would  in  that 
event  have  won  the  war.  She  would  proceed  to  the  prac- 
tical absorption  of  Austria,  and  the  development  of  an  Aus- 
trian military  system  as  perfect  as  her  own.  She  would 
extend  her  own  strategic  railroads  into  Austria.  She  would 
overwhelm  the  Balkan  States  by  the  mere  force  of  con- 
tiguity, and  the  Central  Empires  would  then  be  one  empire 
with  an  open  road  through  eastern  Europe  to  another  Teu- 
tonic empire  in  Asia  Minor,  with  Egypt  and  India  in  the 
near  distance,  and  nearly  as  helpless  as  a  sparrow  before  a 
snake.  No  wonder  that  Germany  should  be  willing  to  risk 
a  world  war.  No  wonder  that  a  threatened  European  civiliza- 
tion should  direct  so  much  of  its  military  strategy  to  cutting 


this    road    through    the    Balkans    and    to    the    seizure    of    its 
Far    Eastern   terminals.         

And  so  with  such  a  realization  we  understand  at  once  the 
significance  of  the  fighting  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Germany  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  a  peace  con- 
ference as  the  "man  in  possession"  of  Serbia,  seeing  that 
Serbia  was  the  one  reason  why  Germany  broke  the  peace, 
the  only  link  in  the  railroad  chain  that  persisted  in  defying 
her  authority.  She  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  a  peace  con- 
ference as  the  actual  holder  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad,  at  least 
so  far  as  its  vital  centres  are  concerned.  Every  length  of 
that  railroad  that  can  be  bitten  off  by  the  British  coming 
north  and  by  the  Russians  coming  south  is  an  actual  asset 
wrenched  from  the  hands  of  Germany.  It  is  this  fact  that 
gives  such  profound  significance  to  the  capture  of  Bagdad  by 
General  Maude,  and  to  the  present  forward  movement  of 
the  Russians  southward  from  Erzeroum  and  Trebizond.  Those 
operations,  ostensibly  directed  against  Turkey,  are  not  actually 
directed  against  Turkey  at  all.  Turkey  is  not  worth  the 
powder  and  shot.  They  are  directed  against  Germany,  and 
against  Germany's  most  vulnerable  and  sensitive  point.  They 
are  intended  to  snatch  from  Germany  her  one  hope  of  profit 
from  the  war,  the  one  prize  for  which  she  made  war,  the 
one  compensation  yet  remaining  to  her.  Already  she  is  out- 
lining her  willingness  to  abandon  everything  else,  and  well 
she  may.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  misled  by  the  protrusion 
of  subsidiary  issues,  by  a  display  of  a  false  magnanimity, 
by  protestations  of  moderation.  Germany  must  not  be  allowed 
to  bargain  with  Turkey  for  the  possession  or  domination  of 
Asia  Minor.  Turkey  must  not  be  allowed  to  possess  the  ma- 
terial for  such  a  bargain.     

The  Allied  front  in  the  Balkans  is  described  in  the  bul- 
letins as  being  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  Actually  it  is 
much  more  than  this,  although  only  about  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  front  are  actually  engaged.  The  front  begins  at 
Valona,  where  the  Italians  have  landed  large  bodies  of  men, 
and  it  stretches  clear  away  to  the  Gulf  of  Orfana  on  the 
.Egean  Sea.  But  the  fighting  line  begins  at  Monastir  and 
extends  to  the  neighborhood  of  Doiran.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Vardar  River,  which  runs  north  through  Serbia,  and  it 
is  presumably  up  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  River  that  an 
Allied  army  would  pass  on  its  way  to  cut  the  international 
railroad  at  Nish.  But  such  a  march  would  be  an  extraordi- 
narily difficult  one,  perhaps  an  impossible  one,  if  the  way 
were  seriously  barred  by  strong  bodies  of  troops.  Whether 
I  Serrail  intends  to  attempt  such  a  feat  or  whether  he  will  con- 
I  tent  himself  with  depleting  the  Bulgarian  armies,  and  in  this 
|  way  effect  an  indirect  threat  upon  the  railroad,  remains  to 
I  be  seen.  He  will  have  done  no  small  service  if  he  can  pre- 
vent the  sending  of  German  reinforcements  from  the  Balkans 
to  the  west,  or  even  compel  a  movement  in  the  other  direc- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  Bulgarians.  In  any  case  his 
activity  will  have  the  result  of  feeding  the  circle  of  flame 
that  surrounds  the  Teutonic  powers  and  of  maintaining  the 
pressure  alike  in  the  east  and  the  west.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  renewed  artillery  action  that  has  been  reported 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Russian  line. 


In  the  meantime  the  battle  in  the  west  continues  with  un- 
diminished fury  General  Haig  seems  to  have  switched  the 
centre  ot  his  attack  to  Bullecourt,  and  at  the  moment  of 
writing  comes  the  news  that  Bullecourt  has  been  occupied 
after  an  assault  and  a  defense  commensurate  with  its  impor- 
tance as  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Wotan  line,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  extends  from  Drocourt  to  Queant.  The 
Wotan  line  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  Hindenburg  line. 
That  is  to  say  it  is  the  patch  or  plaster  that  the  Germans 
quickly  applied  to  the  immediate  east  of  the  hole  torn  by  the 
British  in  the  Hindenburg  line  that  lay  just  beyond  Arras. 
The  Wotan  line,  fifteen  miles  long,  is  now  the  hinge  that 
unites  the  old  system  of  defenses  with  the  new,  and  if  the 
Wotan  line  can  be  forced  it  will  mean  the  withdrawal  of  the 
whole  system  to  the  North  Sea,  and  probably  of  the  whole 
Hindenburg  line  to  the  southward — certainly  of  the  whole 
line  if  the  French  operations  against  the  southern  hinge  shall 
presently  be  equally  successful,  as  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  they  will  be.  

A  sober  second  sight  of  the  submarine  operations  has  gone 
far  to  diminish  the  apprehensions  in  which  we  are  unfortu- 
nately so  quick  to  indulge.  The  German  success  in  destroying 
fifty-five  ships  in  the  course  of  a  single  week  has  not  been 
repeated,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  sudden  doubling  of  pre- 
vious performances  goes  far  to  justify  the  belief,  either  that 
it  was  fortuitous  or  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  exceptional 
effort  intended  as  a  defiance  to  America.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  there  was  any  substantial  ground  to  fear  that  the  British 
admiralty  was  concealing  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  who  said  that  the  situation  was  "appalling," 
hastened  to  add  that  he  did  not  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  official  returns,  and  certainly  the  use  of  the  word  appalling 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  precise  statistical  value.  Ad- 
miral Helferich,  who  is  certainly  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side 
of  moderation,  claims  that  one  million  tons  of  shipping  were 
destroyed  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and  he 
adds  that  this  was  in  excess  of  German  expectations,  a  state- 
ment hard  to  reconcile  with  the  official  trumpetings  in  the 
approved  Prussian  style  that  one  million  tons  a  month  were 
to  be  sunk.  Now  if  the  Germans  were  to  continue  to  sink- 
ships  at  the  rate  claimed  by  the  German  admiral,  and  if 
Great  Britain  were  to  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  replacing 
them,  and  if  America  were  to  do  nothing  to  the  s 
it  is  unquestionable  that  Great  Britain  would  be  ir 
ous  straits  at  the  expiration  of  a  year.  But  thes 
large   "ifs."   and   much    water   will    pass  under   the 
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fore  the  expiration  of  a  year.  Lloyd-George,  who  is  by  no 
means  given  to  a  jaunty  snapping  of  his  fingers  at  war  risks, 
says  that  Great  Britain  will  add  two  million  tons  to  her 
shipping  this  year,  and  that  she  can  economize  her  imports 
to  the  extent  of  another  11.000,000  tons.  America  promises 
that  the  first  of  the  new  ships  will  be  ready  by  September 
1st,  and  that  thereafter  she  can  launch  a  new  ship  even'  ten 
days.  And  the  need  of  new  ships  will  actually  tend  to  de- 
crease as  the  result  of  the  intensive  cultivation  of  British 
soil.  Lord  Beresford  is  of  course  right  when  he  says  that 
the  submarine  destruction  is  appalling.  For  the  matter  of 
that  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  is  appalling.  So  much  depends 
upon  relativity.  The  loss  of  life  upon  the  battlefields  is  ap- 
palling, but  this  does  not  negative  the  fact  that  the  Allies  are 
slowly  and  steadily  winning  upon  those  battlefields.  And 
they  are  slowly  and  steadily  winning  in  the  submarine  war. 
That  is  to  say  the  submarine  war  is  not  accomplishing  its 
ends.  

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  naval  editor  of  the  Paris  Temps 
discloses  a  new  method — that  is  to  say  a  method  of  which 
we  have  not  previously  heard — for  detecting  the  presence  of 
the  elusive  U-boat.  Long  nets  are  spread  loosely  in  the 
water,  and  these  are  connected  electrically  either  with  the 
shore  or  with  some  ship  in  a  central  position.  The  nets  are 
not  intended  to  entangle  the  submarine,  but  only  to  disclose 
her  presence.  She  need  do  no  more  than  touch  them  and 
her  location  is  at  once  known.  The  whole  submarine  area 
so  far  as  the  French  waters  are  concerned  is  mapped  out 
into  squares,  and  every  square  is  guarded  by  gunboats,  air- 
ships, and  captive  balloons.  Instant  warning  is  given  to  the 
square  from  which  the  submarine  has  reported  its  presence, 
and  the  attendant  craft  are  immediately  on  the  alert  for  the 
appearance  of  the  telltale  periscope,  the  submarine  herself 
being  unaware  that  she  has  signaled  her  own  whereabouts. 
The  same  writer  speaks  also  of  the  perfection  of  a  new 
mine  system  by  which  submarines  are  no  longer  able  to  pick 
their  way  between  or  beneath  the  mines.  The  underwater 
situation  is,  of  course,  a  serious  one,  but  to  suppose  that  it 
will  or  can  determine  the  issue  of  the  war  is  merely  an 
absurdity.  Germany  herself  has  no  such  expectations,  as  we 
can  now  see  clearly  enough  from  the  utterances  of  her  ex- 
perts. Even  the  German  people  seem  to  be  awakening  from 
that   particular   dream.  

It  is  well  to  be  cautious  in  accepting  the  much-heralded 
stories  of  American  inventions  to  cut  short  the  career  of  the 
U-boat.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  any 
such  invention  has  been  made  or  that  it  is  even  in  sight. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Saunders,  chief  of  the  naval  consulting  board, 
allows  it  to  be  known  that  a  plan  has  been  submitted,  but  as 
we  are  allowed  also  to  infer  that  the  capture  of  the  Kiel 
Canal  is  a  part  of  it  we  may  dismiss  the  whole  project  as 
chimerical.  The  Kiel  Canal  can  not  be  taken  at  this  stage 
of  the  game.  It  is  far  too  effectively  defended  to  be  in  the 
least  vulnerable.  Another  proposal  has  for  its  basis  a  rigid 
mechanical  blockade  of  the  North  Sea.  There  is  no  practical 
reason  why  this  could  not  be  done,  as  the  water  is  generally 
shallow,  but  here  we  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  a 
blockade  of  the  Xorth  Sea  is  also  a  blockade  of  various  neu- 
tral countries.  Holland  and  Denmark  already  consider  them- 
selves to  be  deeply  aggrieved,  and  doubtless  they  have  their 
troubles.  But  to  cut  them  off  from  all  water  intercourse 
with  the  west  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  what  little 
may  remain  of  neutral  rights.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
that  the  submarine  problem  will  be  solved  by  some  new  in- 
vention, but  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  well  to  rely  on  the 
best  of  all  known  means  to  this  end,  and  that  is  the  produc- 
tion of  swarms  of  armed  motor-boats  in  such  numbers  as  to 
patrol  the  water  lanes  so  thoroughly  that  no  submarine  can 
show  its  periscope  without  the  certainty  of  destruction. 

San  .Francisco,  May  16,  1917.  Sidney  Cosyn. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  lawyers  and 
doctors  are  most  numerous,  but  one  deputy  is  a  veteri- 
nary, another  is  a  newsboy,  another  is  a  miner,  another 
a  comic  actor,  another  a  tinsmith,  another  makes 
wooden  shoes,  another  is  a  confectioner.  Others  are 
naturally  professors — professors  are  indispensable  in 
politics  in  these  days — but  only  one,  who  represents 
Upper  Garonne,  is  a  dealer  in  violets.  Time  was — and 
it  was  a  long  time,  too — he  sold  those  sweet  and  modest 
flowers  over  the  counter  in  person.  Xow,  with  a 
modesty  equal  to  that  of  the  violet,  he  has  withdrawn 
himself  from  so  public  a  position.  But  he  still  owns  the 
shop  alongside  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  in  Toulouse — the 
shop  which  sells  violets,  and  only  violets. 


The  one-wheeled  ricksha  of  Africa,  like  its  two- 
wheeled  ancestor,  the  jinrickisha  of  Japan,  was  the  in- 
vention of  a  missionary,  the  designer  of  the  African 
vehicle  being  a  Swede  engaged  in  mission  work  on  the 
Kongo.  An  early  form  of  the  vehicle  consists  of  a 
framework  of  bicycle  tubing,  supporting  a  cushioned 
chair  seat  over  a  single,  low,  rubber-tired  wheel.  The 
handles  in  front  form  a  continuous  loop  and  the  rear 
handles  resemble  those  of  a  wheelbarrow.  Two  native 
boys  can  easily  transport  a  passenger  in  the  ricksha, 
and  it  is  the  only  vehicle  practicable  for  many  of  the 
narrow  and  crooked  foot  trails  which  are  still  "the  only 
roads  in  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 

r  }od  values  of  edibles  in  common  use  are  given  by 

Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C, 

-  i  Hows:    Rice,  86.09;  wheat.  82.54;  rye,  82.79:  oats. 

_:   maize.  82.97;   potatoes.  23.24;   fat  beef,  46  03- 

..:•  beef.  26.83. 


M.  Ribot,  France's  new  premier,  belongs  to  the  Gara- 
betta-Ferry  generation.  He  is  believed  to  have  pre- 
served its  driving  power,  and  thus  to  combine  the  wis- 
dom and  energy  of  the  men  of  1870  with  the  intensely 
progressive  spirit  of  the  France  of  Verdun  and  the 
Marne.  That  is  said  to  be  why  M.  Poincare,  with  that 
quality  which  the  French  call  "flair,"  turned  to  him  in 
an  emergency,  and  also  why  M.  Ribot  found  men  ready 
and  willing  to  cooperate  with  him. 

George  Creel,  who  is  the  civiiian  member  of  the  na- 
tional committee  on  public  information,  is  known  as  a 
writer  of  magazine  articles  on  political  and  sociological 
subjects.  He  has  had  newspaper  experience  and  was 
at  one  time  director  of  public  safety  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  President  Wilson 
during  the  last  campaign  and  was  prominent  in  the 
publicitv  organization  of  the  Democratic  Xational  Com- 
mittee. His  wife  is  Blanche  Bates,  the  actress,  who  is 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  Miss  Margaret  Wilson. 

William  B.  Wilson.  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  was  one 
of  the  committee  of  four  which  adjusted  the  threatened 
national  railway  strike,  came  to  the  duties  of  the  cabi- 
net post  with  more  technical  knowledge  of  the  field  in 
which  he  was  to  work  than  many  such  officials  have. 
Besides  having  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  three 
terms,  and  chairman  of  the  labor  committee  of  the 
House,  he  had  had  a  long  career  as  an  official  of  min- 
ers' unions  and  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  For 
eighteen  years  he  had  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  national  union  of  miners.  He  is  of  Scottish  stock 
and  is  a  native  of  Balantyre.  He  was  brought  to  this 
country  when  eight  years  old  and  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  He  early  went 
into  the  mines  as  a  wage  earner. 

Count  George  Xoble  Plunkett,  who  has  been  elected 
to  the  British  Parliament  by  the  vote  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  has  had  a  notable  career.  His  family  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  in  Ireland  and  he 
has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the  betterment  of  the 
Irish  people.  His  title  is  a  papal  one,  bestowed  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  church.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  scientific  and  historical  associations  and  | 
has  aided  in  the  founding  of  a  number  of  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  education  and  the  stud}-  of  art,  litera- 
ture, music,  and  science.  After  the  failure  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  uprising  he  and  his  wife  were  arrested  and  held 
in  a  Dublin  jail  for  a  considerable  time.  Following 
his  release  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  Dublin  for  sev- 
eral months,  but  this  ban  was  finally  lifted. 

Felix  Frankfurter,  who  recently  argued  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  the  Oregon  minimum- 
wage  law  for  women  and  the  ten-hour-day  law  for  men, 
has  taken  up  work  which  had  been  done  previously  by 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  Professor  Frankfurter  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who,  after  serving 
with  Mr.  Stimson  in  the  office  of  the  Federal  district 
attorney,  Xew  York  City,  went  on  with  him  to  Wash- 
ing to  the  War  Department  to  aid  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  field  of  administrative  law.  From  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Frankfurter  was  called  to  Harvard  to  teach 
in  the  law  school.  He  is  a  Tew  of  Russian  birth, 
who  has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
life  in  the  United  States  affords,  and  has  rapidly 
mounted  to  a  place  of  much  influence,  not  only  as  a 
jurist,  but  as  a  counsellor  in  many  reform  movements. 

Of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  British  commander  in 
France,  it  is  said  that  he  is  up  betimes  in  the  morning  ! 
and  repairs  to  his  private  study  immediately  after 
breakfast.  Here  he  interviews  his  various  heads  of  de- 
partments. Sometimes  he  remains  hard  at  work  there 
till  lunchtime;  on  others,  interviews  over,  he  gets  early 
to  one  division  or  another.  Here,  again,  one  may  note 
his  innate  dislike  for  military  circumstance.  There  is 
little  dashing  about  today  in  high-powered  motor-cars, 
and  Sir  Douglas  never  enters  one  himself  unless  it  be 
to  take  him  to  a  distant  part  of  the  front  which  only 
petrol  will  achieve  in  the  time  at  disposal.  Very  prob-  , 
ably  horses  will  have  been  sent  on  to  an  appointed 
place,  and,  arriving  there,  the  chief  will  proceed  on  1 
horseback.  In  returning  he  will  probablv  ride  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  general  headquarters,  then  dis- 
mount and  finish  the  return  on  foot. 

Lieutenant-General  G.  T.  Bridges  of  the  British  war 
commission  to  the  United  States  has  been  decorated 
seven  times  since  the  war  began,  was  wounded  two  or  j 
three  times,  and  has  five  promotions  to  his  credit.  He 
was  commanding  a  division  in  France  two  days  before 
the  Balfour  party  left  for  America.  His  resourceful- 
ness and  ingenuity  in  trying  situations  are  well  reflected 
in  the  following  story:  After  the  Germans  had  broken 
the  Cambrai-Le  Cateau  line  he  was  sent  back  to  St. 
Quentin  to  round  up  British  stragglers  who  had  be- 
come exhausted  and  dropped  during  the  retreat.  He 
found  about  200  men  of  different  commands  in  the 
town,  all -apparently  utterly  exhausted  and  discouraged. 
Xo  ordinary  appeal  would  move  them  to  further  exer- 
tion. The  Germans  were  coming  soon,  they  knew,  but 
they  were  too  tired  to  run  away  from  capture.  Major 
Bridges  stopped  at  a  toy  shop  and  bought  a  toy  drum 
and  a  whistle.  He  and  his  trumpeter  then  marched 
around  the   square   of  the  town  playing  "The   British 


Grenadiers."  The  stirring,  martial  strains  aroused  the 
fagged-out  soldiers  and  Major  Bridges  marched  out  of 
the  town  with  every  straggler  hobbling  along  behind 
him  and  some  of  them  singing  as  well  as  thev  could 
through  parched  and  dust-covered  lips. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Robin  Adair. 
What's  this  dull  town  to  me  ? 

Robin's   not   near, — 
He  whom  I  wished  to  see. 

Wished  for  to  hear; 
Where's  all  the  joy  and  mirth 
Made  life  a  heaven  on  earth? 
O,  they're  all  fled  with  thee. 

Robin  Adair? 

What  made  the  assembly  shine? 

Robin  Adair: 
What  made  the  ball  so  fine? 

Robin   was  there : 
What,  when  the  play  was  o'er. 
What  made  my  heart  so  sore  ? 
O,  it  was  parting  with 

Robin  Adair! 

But  now  thou  art  far  from  me, 

Robin  Adair  : 
But  now  I   never  see 

Robin  Adair : 
Vet  him   I   loved  so  well 
Still  in  my  heart  shall  dwell ; 
O,  I   can  ne'er  forget 

Robin  Adair! 

Welcome  on  shore  again. 

Robin  Adair ! 
Welcome   once    more   again. 

Robin  Adair ! 
T  feel  thy  trembling  hand : 
Tears  in  thy  eyelids  stand. 
To  greet  thy  native  land. 

Robin  Adair! 

Long  I  ne'er  saw  thee,  love, 

Robin  Adair; 
Still  I  prayed  for  thee.  love. 

Robin  Adair ; 
When  thou  wert  far  at  sea. 
Many   made   love  to  me. 
But  still  I  thought  on  thee. 

Robin  Adair ! 

Come  to  my  heart  again, 

Robin  Adair ; 
Never  to  part  again, 

Robin  Adair ; 
And  if  thou  still  art  true. 
I  will  be  constant  too. 
And  will  wed  none  but  you, 

Robin  Adair  !  — Caroline  Keppet. 


Allan  Water. 
On   the  banks  of  Allan  Water. 

When    the    sweet   springtime   did    fall, 
Was  the  miller's  lovely  daughter. 
Fairest   of  them  all. 

For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her, 

And  a  winning  tongue  had  he. 
On  the  banks  of  Allan   Water. 
None  so  gay  as  she. 

On   the  banks  of  Allan  Water, 

When  brown  autumn  spread  his  store. 
There  I  saw  the  miller's  daughter. 
But   she   smiled   no   more. 

For  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her, 

And   the   soldier   false   was  he. 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water. 
None  so  sad  as  she. 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water. 

When  the  winter  snow   fell    fast. 

Still   was  seen  the  miller's  daughter. 

Chilling  blew  the  blast. 

But  the  miller's  lovely  daughter. 

Both  from   cold   and  care  was   free  : 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water, 
There  a  corse  lay  she. 

— Matthezv   Gregory   Lewis. 


The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me. 
The  dames  of   France  are  fond  and   free. 

And  Flemish  lips  are  willing. 
And   soft  the  maids   of  Italy, 

And   Spanish   eyes   are   thrilling; 
Still,    though   I  bask  beneath    their   smile, 

Their  charms  fail  to  bind  me, 
And  my  heart   falls  back  to   Erin's   Isle. 

To  the  girl  I  left  behind  me. 

For  she's  as  fair  as  Shannon's  side. 

And   purer   than   its   water. 
But  she  refused  to  be  my  bride 

Though  many  a  year  1  sought  her ; 
Yet.  since  to  France  I  sailed  away. 

Her   letters   oft   remind   me 
That  I   promised  never  to  gainsay 

The  girl  I  left  behind  me. 

She  says,  "My  own  dear  love,  come  home, 

Mv  friends  are  rich  and  many, 
Or  else   abroad  with  you  I'll  roam. 

A  soldier  stout  as  any ; 
If  you'll  not  come,   nor  let  me  go, 

I'll  think  you  have  resigned  me," — 
My  heart  nigh  broke  when  I  answered  "No." 

To  the  girl  I  left  behind  me. 

For  never   shall  my   true   love  brave 

A  life  of  war  and  toiling. 
And   never   as   a   skulking   slave 

I'll  tread  my  native  soil  on  ; 
But,  were  it  free  or  to  be  freed. 

The  battle's  close  would  find  me 
To   Ireland  bound,   nor  message  need 

From  the  girl  I  left  behind  me.         — Unknoun. 


May  19.  1917. 
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AMERICA  DAY  IN   LONDON. 


Mrs.  James  Gerstle  Writes  of  a  Great  Occasion  of  National 
Celebration. 


l  The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  Mr.  A.  Mack 
of  San  Francisco  from  his  daughter.  Mrs.  James  Gerstle. 
whose  Hospital  for  Officers  at  53  Cadogan  Square,  London, 
has  been  doing  so  beneficent  a  work.) 

I  wish  every  one  of  you  could  have  been  here  on 
Friday.  "America  Day"  as  they  called  it:  it  certainly 
would  have  done  your  hearts  good  to  see  the  way 
America  was  welcomed  into  the  honored  ranks  of  the 
Allies.  I  never  felt  so  proud  and  happy  and  excited, 
and  you  can't  imagine  the  relief  it  is  not  to  have  to 
explain  and  give  reasons  for  one's  country  any  more, 
but  to  feel  in  it  at  last. 

The  whole  of  London  was  covered  with  American 
flags;  wherever  you  looked  you  saw  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes,"  and  they  certainly  looked  good  to  me.  All 
the  shops  and  the  private  houses  flew  them,  but  most 
wonderful  sight  of  all  was  to  see  the  English  and 
American  flags  flying  from  one  flagstaff  on  the  Vic- 
toria Tower  of  the  House  of  Parliament — the  first  time 
in  history  that  any  foreign  flag  has  flown  there. 

I  went  with  Dick  to  the  dedication  service  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  There  were  10,000  applications  the 
first  day  for  the  3500  places,  so  you  can  imagine  the 
crowd.  It  took  us  ages  to  get  to  St.  Paul's,  the  crush 
was  so  great.  Every  one  in  the  city  seemed  to  be  wear- 
ing an  American  flag.  I  met  Dick  on  the  steps  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  while  waiting  for  him  saw  a 
most  interesting  and  pathetic  sight,  a  group  of  about 
twenty  very  old  men,  who  were  meeting  there  to  march 
to  the  cathedral,  all  sporting  flags  and  looking  so  feeble 
you  didn't  think  they  would  be  able  to  carry  the  ban- 
ners. They  were  Civil  War  veterans.  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  you  could  find  twenty  in  England.  They  were 
given  a  great  reception. 

Every  one  was  at  St.  Paul's.  We  had  excellent  seats 
in  the  nave  and  a  good  view  of  the  king  and  queen  and 
all  the  royal  family,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ambassador, 
and  I  could  simply  have  hugged  the  officers  in  Ameri- 
can naval  and  military  uniforms  that  came  with  him. 
They  looked  too  good  to  be  true.  The  service  was  very 
solemn  and  very"  fine.  Two  huge  flags,  one  English 
and  one  American,  hung  from  the  roof  almost  to  the 
floor.  An  American  bishop  preached  the  sermon,  and 
his  accent  did  one's  heart  good.  They  sang  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner," and  you  can't  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  be  in  a 
foreign  land  and  to  hear  all  those  voices  singing  the 
national  songs.  There  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the  place. 
Men  were  simply  sobbing  all  around.  It  is  a  thing  I 
shall  never  forget. 

I  came  to  the  hospital  afterwards  and  was  greeted 
with  great  cheers.  Flags  of  course  were  flying;  I  saw 
to  that;  and  they  all  had  saluted  the  flag.  I  was  sol- 
emnly led  into  "Russia"  ward  first,  where  every  officer, 
every  bed,  every  chart  was  decorated  with  American 
flags,  and  there  was  an  enormous  basket  of  roses  almost 
as  big  as  I  was,  all  tied  with  flags  and  ribbons  from 
the  patients  and  staff  in  "Russia."  I  was  so  surprised 
and  so  touched  I  didn't  know-  what  to  say,  and  it  was 
all  I  could  do  not  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  by  crying. 
Then  I  had  to  go  up  to  "France"  ward,  every  available 
inch  of  which  was  covered  with  flags,  and  I  was  pre- 
sented with  a  huge  box  of  chocolate  also  covered  with 
"Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  top  wards  w7ere  also  covered  in  flags.  I  nearly 
got  hysterical  when  I  saw  the  great  efforts  at  decora- 
tion that  were  made  in  "Belgium"  ward,  although  un- 
wittingly they  had  put  the  flags  upside  down. 

Well,  the  top  floor  wards  presented  me  with  dozens 
and  dozens  of  gorgeous  red  roses  too  lovely  for  words. 
By  that  time  I  was  so  overcome  that  I  was  speechless, 
but  I  think  they  all  saw  how  deeply  I  felt  it,  and  looked 
pleased  and  made  pretty  speeches  which  I  dared  not 
answer.  Of  course  they  have  all  teased  me  unmerci- 
fully, and  lately  I  have  been  very  "cocky"  and  get  a 
little  of  my  own  in,  but  I  never  dreamed  for  a  second 
any  of  them  could  realize  or  even  bother  to  mind  what 
a  day  like  "'America  Day"  meant  to  me,  and  I  think  it 
was  too  beautiful  and  touching  for  words  for  all  these 
men  who  have  suffered  and  done  everything  for  so 
long  now  to  think  of  showing  their  appreciation  of  the 
little  I  had  been  able  to  do  for  them  in  such  a  manner. 
It  really  was  the  most  wonderful  moment  of  my  life, 
and  I  can  not  begin  to  express  what  I  felt.  I  have  got 
used  to  a  great  many  things  these  last  few  years,  and 
I  can  look  at  dreadful  wounds  and  I  can  see  suffering 
without  flinching,  but  I  can  not  hear  their  gratitude — 
it  breaks  me  up  every  time.  And  I  can  not  see  why 
they  should  feel  grateful  at  all,  as  what  one  does  for 
them  is  theirs  by  right,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  make 
all  the  sacrifices,  and  every  woman  kept  safe  in  Eng- 
land owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  who  are  giving 
up  everything  that  makes  life  worth  living,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  life  itself,  and  the  debt  we  can  never  repay.  1 
honestly  feel  I  can  have  no  greater  honor  than  to  be 
allowed  to  be  of  some  use  to  them,  but  it  is  a  won- 
derful feeling  to  find  your  small  efforts  so  appreciated, 
and  in  a  way  your  country  honored  through  you.  I 
was  a  proud  woman  that  day. 

Harold  Foster  took  me  out  to  dinner  and  theatre 
that  night,   and   we   dined   at   the   Savoy;   there   were 


crowds  of  Americans.  The  tables  were  decorated  with 
flags  and  the  band  played  American  tunes,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  play  they  all  marched  on  the  stage  with 
great  flags  and  sang  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Every  one  stood,  and  it  was  most  exciting.  I  never  re- 
member staid  old  London  making  such  a  fuss  about 
anything.  One  never  realized  before  how  strong  is  the 
tie  that  at  heart  binds  the  two  countries,  and  may  that 
bond  never  be  broken  ! 

I  wonder,  unless  there  is  trouble  in  Mexico,  if  there 
will  be  much  nursing  out  West.  I  shouldn't  think  so. 
I  am  awfully  keen  on  starting  an  American  Officers' 
Hospital,  and  I  think  I  could  get  a  house  two  doors 
from  here.  I  should  like  to  call  it  "California  Hos- 
pital." Do  you  think  I  could  get  enough  money  to  sup- 
port it?  But  more  of  that  later.  It  depends  entirely 
of  the  disposal  they  make  of  the  wounded,  if  they  do 
send  a  force.  And  as  the  Germans  are  sinking  hos- 
pital ships,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  they  would  send 
them  over  to  England  from  the  front.  I  should  love 
to  do  it.  though,  but  of  course  must  depend  on  Ameri- 
can money,  as  I  haven't  any  more  than  enough  of  my 
own  to  maintain  my  own  Officers'  Hospital  here. 

Well,  it  is  early  days  to  talk  of  that  yet.  I  am 
longing  to  get  your  letters  after  the  declaration  of 
war. 


THE  ALTAR  OF  FREEDOM. 


Mrs.   Mary    Roberts  Rinehart  Writes   a    Stirring  Appeal  Ad- 
dressed, in  tbe  Main,  to  the  Mothers  of  America. 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  in  this  stirring  appeal  to  the 
women  of  the  nation  tells  us  that  she  saw  men  march- 
ing to  the  fighting  front  in  France,  and  although  they 
were  not  fighting  for  America  "they  were  fighting  for 
the  ideal  on  which  my  country  w-as  founded,  for  hu- 
manity against  oppression  and  cruelty,  for  the  right  of 
a  man  to  labor  in  his  own  field,  for  the  principle  that 
honor  is  greater  than  life": 

Once  over  there  I  saw  a  boy  dying  in  a  railway  station. 
He  knew  two  English  words,  so  he   said : 

"All  right.     All   right." 

It  was  all  right  with  him.  He  had  done  his  bit,  and  he 
knew  that  there  were  others  to  take  his  place,  and  that  the 
world-nation  would  not  rest  until  the  war-beast  was  chained. 
It  was   "all   right." 

And  so  now,  on  the  brink  of  war,  I  know  it  is  all  right  with 
us. 

We  have  been  the  melting-pot,  but  under  the  pot  there  has 
been  no  fire.  Now  the  fire  has  come,  a  white  flame,  and  we 
will  fuse  at  last.  But  it  will  burn  and  sear.  And  to  that, 
I  wonder,  can  we  say,  "All  right"  ? 

If  we  allow  others  to  fight  for  us,  says  Mrs.  Rine- 
hart, we  lose  even  though  they  win.  As  a  nation  we 
have  died  and  our  ideals  have  died  with  us : 

Sometimes,  in  these  last  troubled  days,  when  every  news- 
boy on  the  street  under  my  window  has  been  crying  War,  I 
cover  my  eyes  and  see  that  gallant  little  first  army  of  Eng- 
land, springing  to  the  call,  and  facing,  without  hope,  the 
great  trained  German  army.  It  was  the  best  England  had, 
and  it  is  gone,  almost  to  a  man — because  the  mothers  of  Eng- 
land had  not  insisted  that  every  man  in  the  empire  bear  his 
share. 

What  If  now  your  boy  and  mine  could  be  a  part  of  a 
vast  trained  army?  His  chance  would  be  better.  Better? 
There  would  be  no  war.  You  and  I,  trembling  for  what  may 
come,  are  paying  the  price  of  not  having  risen,  an  army  of 
women,   and  demanded  what  now  may  come  too   late. 

Because  we  did  not  rise  this  situation  confronts  us.  For 
this  is  what  a  volunteer  army  means  in  this  country  today. 
For  every  high-spirited  lad  like  yours  and  mine  who  goes 
out  to  fight,  there  are  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  men  of  fighting 
age  and  strength  who  will  not  go,  men  who  have  no  country, 
but  only  a  refuge  from  the  oppression  of  Europe  ? 

Xo  woman,  says  Mrs.  Rinehart,  has  the  right  to  hold 
her  son  back  if  he  desires  to  go  to  war.  It  is  the 
fruition  of  the  years  in  which  she  sought  to  make  him 
a  man.  Her  own  experience,  she  says,  may  be  useful. 
She  is  a  home-woman,  although  now  and  then  her  pro- 
fession has  called  her  to  strange  places.  Her  family 
life  has  been  very  close,  and  while  she  has  little  fear 
for  herself  she  is  a  coward  for  her  children: 

When,  some  weeks  ago,  war  began  to  come  close,  I 
weakened,  and  I  wrote  my  oldest  son  a  letter.  I  was  willing 
to  have  him  do  his  duty,  but  I  asked  him  to  wait.  Woman- 
like, I  wanted  time.  I  felt  that  surely  this  cross  was  not 
for  me  to  bear  so  soon. 

Then — and  may  he  forgive  me  for  telling  this,  because  of 
its  purpose — after  a  day,  or  two,  he  wired,  asking  his  father 
and  myself  if  we  wanted  him  to  be  a  quitter. 

I  came  to  my  senses  then,  and  the  necessary  permission 
to  enlist  was  signed  and  sent.  Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  him,  and  said  we  would  stand  squarely  behind  him  in 
whatever  he  did. 

We  are  reminded  that  there  will  be  no  preventable 
loss  of  life  in  this  war.  The  horrors  of  the  Spanish 
war  will  not  be  repeated.  Men  can  be  kept  healthy 
even  amid  the  most  fearful  surroundings.  But  women 
must  do  their  part,  and  they  must  not  mistake  that 
part: 

Some  things  we  women  must  learn,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  learn  them.  Sacrifice  is  an  old  story  to  women.  They 
have  always  known  it.  But  not  sacrifice  to  an  abstract  ideal. 
Sacrifice  to  an  ideal,  then — and  personal  service. 

And  this  personal  service,  mothers  of  America,  is  not 
rolling  bandages  for  the   other  woman's  son. 

That  hurts,  but  it  is  true.  This  is  no  time  for  evasion. 
And  it  is  not  because  I  have  made  my  sacrifice  that  I  say  it. 
It  is  because,  unless  we  all  give,  unless  our  army  is  large 
enough,  those  who  have  failed  in  their  duty  are  sending:  the 
hest  youth  of  the  country  to  death.     It  will  be  murder. 

Women  must  demand  time  enough  for  the  training 
of  their  sons.    We  have  taken  a  long  time  to  go  into  the 


war,  and  because  the  country  would  not  believe  that  we 
must  eventually  be  involved  we  have  lost  precious 
years : 

When,  now  nearly  two  years  ago,  I  came  back  from  the  war 
in  Europe.  I  brought  with  me  two  convictions:  First,  that 
the  German  government  had  thrown  aside  its  mask  of  law 
and  order,  and  was  following  war  along  lines  so  atrocious 
that  it  must  be  checked  or  civilization  dies.  Second,  after 
conferring  with  men  high  in  the  Allied  governments,  that 
sooner  or  later  we  should  inevitably  find  ourselves  involved  : 
it  was  but  a  matter  of  time. 

I  came  home  terrified.  I  tried  to  talk  about  it.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  we  could  not  sit  back  unarmed,  with  only  our 
brave  little  army — less  than  a  single  day's  losses  in  battle 
over   there — and   do    nothing. 

But  I  was  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  I  was  not 
alone,  of  course,  in  my  wilderness.  There  were  many,  but  the 
country  heard  us  not.  It  listened  to  Belgium,  and  sent  aid. 
It  helped  the  pathetic  little  French  orphans.  It  shook  its 
head  over  the  Roll  of  Honor  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
and  it  went  to  church  on  Sundays  and  thanked  God  that  we 
were  out  of  it. 

War.  we  are  reminded,  is  not  a  task  for  amateurs.  It 
must  not  be  a  bureaucrats'  war.  Civil  administration 
in  the  field  has  always  failed.  War  is  a  highly  spe- 
cialized business,  the  most  highly  specialized  business 
in  the  world,  and  we  who  give  our  best  have  the  right 
to  demand  the  best: 

Do  you  know  what  a  company  commander  must  do  in  the 
day's  work?  He  must  enroll  and  recruit  his  company  to  a 
strength  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  must  get  them 
clothed,  equipped,  and  fed,  and  he  must  keep  them  clothed, 
equipped,   fed,   doctored,   sanitated,  cheerful,   and  amused. 

Any  woman  who  has  tried  to  do  all  of  these  things  for 
one  stirring  lad  may  multiply  these  by  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  no  maternal  instinct  to  help  out,  and  see  that  the  com- 
pany commander  has  a  full  day  even  in  peace  times. 

Then  he  has  to  drill  his  men,  and  in  war  he  has  to  lead 
them.  He  must  give  them  every  chance  for  life  if  he  can. 
He  must  die  with  them  if  it  be  necessary.  But  he  must  do 
with  them  the  thing  he  has  been  assigned  to  do. 

Is  that  work  for  the  amateur? 

Untrained  men,  or  men  led  by  untrained  officers,  must 
not  be  led  into  battle,  says  Mrs.  Rinehart.  She  has 
seen  what  war  is  and  she  knows.  Moreover,  she  says 
that  the  appeal  for  men  should  be  on  the  ground  of 
ideals  and  that  it  should  contain  nothing  small  or 
paltry : 

This  morning  I  stopped  at  one  of  the  recruiting  stations 
and  talked  to  the  clear-eyed  young  soldier  on  duty. — They  are 
a  fine  lot,  this  little  regular  army  of  ours.  I  like  to  talk  to 
them.  They  look  me  in  the  eye.  Do  you  remember  teaching 
your  little  boys  to  face  the  world,  head  up? — This  young 
soldier  had  been  seven  years  in  the  army.  He  had  one  more 
year,  and  unless  there  was  a  war,  he  was  going  to  quit  then. 
He  liked  it,  but  he  had  done  his  bit.  No,  there  were  not  many 
men  applying.  Yes,  he  guessed  we  should  need  all  we  could 
get. 

Then  he  gave  me  this  appeal  to  the  young  patriots  of  the 
country,  flaming  now  with  the  fire  of  that  highest  emotion  of 
all,   love  of  country : — 

"Men  wanted  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  for  the  United 
States  Army.  Special  inducements  to  Pharmacists,  Musicians. 
Bandsmen,  Electricians,  Clerks,  Bakers,  Cooks,  Barbers. 
Teamsters,  Carpenters,  Blacksmiths,  Horseshoers,  and  other 
Mechanics." 

God  of  our  fathers  !  Not  special  inducements  to  Patriots, 
Men  who  love  their  country,  Men  who  believe  in  liberty.  Men 
who  hate  cruelty,  Men  who  would  avenge  Belgium,  Free  Men. 
Fighting  Men ! 

And,  farther  down,  it  is  not,  "Come  and  do  your  bit," 
"Your  country  calls  you,"  or  "Save  the  Flag."  It  offers,  for- 
sooth, "a  chance  to  see  the  world."  Those  are  the  very 
words  ! 

There  is  no  spectacular  work  for  mothers  in  a  war, 
says  Mrs.  Rinehart.  They  can  not  drive  ambulances, 
or  guide  aeroplanes,  although  they  are  capable  of  doing 
both.  There  will  be  no  need  of  the  wigwagging  that 
some  women  are  so  painfully  learning.  But  they  will 
work  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  they  will  make  up  "such 
little  packets  as  only  mothers  can  make — toothbrushes 
and  chocolates  and  fresh  socks  and  gingerbread  and  a 
Bible  and  playing  cards  and  cigarettes." 

Mrs.  Rinehart's  book  is  of  the  kind  that  is  needed 
when  there  are  so  many  to  complain  querulously  that 
America  has  no  business  in  the  war,  so  many  who 
look  upon  it  as  a  quarrel  between  nations  instead  of  a 
struggle  against  evil,  and  also  so  many  who  see  in  war 
only  an  opportunity  to  amuse  themselves  under  the 
guise  of  helpfulness  and  patriotism. 

The  Altar  of  Freedom.  By  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart.    Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ;  50  cents. 


Nicholas  Romanoff  is  the  name  by  which  the  late 
Czar  is  mentioned  in  the  Russian  papers.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  is  a  correct  use  of  the  word 
Romanoff,  for  monarchs.  who  sign  by  their  Christian 
names  only,  are  not  supposed  to  have  surnames.  In 
the  early  days,  when  both  surnames  and  customs  were 
in  the  making,  they  did  not  need  them,  and  (except  in 
case  of  dethronement,  and  not  always  then)  they 
have  never  needed  them  since.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  Plantagenet  was  not  a  surname.  Tudor  may 
have  been  one.  and  Stuart  certainly  was.  But  Guelph 
was  not :  and  so  good  an  authority  as  Mr.  Fox-Davies 
holds  that  the  present  King  of  England  has  no  surname 
at  all.  Less  learned  authorities  have  been  perplexed 
to  know  whether  the  descendants  of  Queen  Victoria 
did  not  inherit  the  surname  of  their  father,  the  Prince 
Consort. 


The  jungle  fowl,  to  be  found  in  Australia,  builds  a 
nest  in  the  form  of  a  great  mound,  sometimes  meas- 
uring fifteen  feet  in  height  and  150  in  cir 
These  are  said  to  be  the  largest  and  heaviest  n 
the  world. 
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MOBILIZING  AMERICA. 


Arthur    Bullard  Gives  Wise   Advice  as   to  America's   Share 
in  the  Great  War. 


Books  are  not  always  to  be  judged  by  their  size, 
and  in  these  busy  and  hectic  days  the  author  who  pur- 
veys wisdom  in  concentrated  form  is  to  be  commended. 
So  Mr.  Arthur  Bullard  deserves  praise  for  conveying 
to  our  people  a  large  amount  of  sage  and  sane  advice 
concerning  our  share  in  the  great  war,  based  on  his 
wide  experience  and  observation,  between  the  covers 
of  a  little  volume  of  a  hundred  and  odd  pages  that  is 
easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  is  in  pleasing  contrast 
to  many  a  compendious  and  more  pretentious  volume 
of  less  value. 

Mr.  Bullard's  name  is  well  known  to  those  who  follow 
closely  the  less  sensational  but  more  careful  and  dis- 
criminating correspondence  on  the  war,  but  at  the 
present  moment  special  attention  is  drawn  to  him  by  his 
appointment  to  the  Board  of  Military  Publicity  by 
President  Wilson.  Many  will  regard  this  appointment 
as  far  better  than  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
Mr.  George  Creel,  both  because  of  his  experience 
abroad  during  the  war,  and  because  in  general  he  is  a 
man  of  better  judgment  and  wider  outlook.  And  be- 
cause of  this  appointment  Mr.  Bullard's  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  censorship  is  of  special  interest. 

"Mobilizing  America"  was  written  before  the  actual 
declaration  of  war,  but  the  author  recognized  that  a 
state  of  war  already  existed  and  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  days  before  the  actual  conflict  would  be  on 
and  the  nation  be  faced  with  the  practical  question  of 
what  we  are  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  And  in  regard  to 
this  we  are  singularly  ignorant: 

There  is  no  possible  gain  and  every  chance  of  disaster  in 
minimizing  the  amount  we  have  to  learn.  We  have  no  Ameri- 
can general  who  ever  commanded  an  army  corps,  not  one  of 
our  naval  officers  ever  fought  against  a  dreadnought,  none  of 
our  artillery  men  ever  fired  a  real  shot  at  an  enemy  aircraft. 

Digging  the  Panama  Canal  has  trained  some  of  our  sol- 
diers in  peace-time  engineering.  It  has  given  us  men  like 
Goethals,  who  know  how  to  handle  and  feed  large  bodies 
of  men.  His  assistants  have  had  practice  in  honest  buying 
and  manufacturing,  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  organizing 
our  munition  industries.  For  this  we  should  be  thankful. 
But  when  it  comes  to  fighting — large-scale,  modern  warfare — 
we  have  no  experience  at  all. 

We  must  learn.  And  the  speed  with  which  we  reach  pro- 
ficiency will  depend  very  largely  on  how  quick  and  ready  we 
are  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  the  European  democracies 
under  the  same  strain.  For  France  and  Eritain  are  like  us. 
They  also  had  to  learn. 

A  frank  recognition  of  the  present  state  of  the  war 
is  the  first  requisite.  We  have  not  come  into  the  war 
in  the  ninth  inning  to  give  the  coup  de  grace,  and  Mr. 
Bullard's  estimate  of  the  situation  that  confronts  us 
deserves  careful  attention : 

The  possibilities  we  must  face  may  be  grouped  under  three 
heads — the  two  extremes  and  the  more  probable,  far-from- 
happy,   medium. 

First — The  submarine  blockade  of  the  British  Isles  may 
prove  as  ineffectual  as  the  Zeppelin  raids  and  the  European 
Entente  may  be  victorious  in  the  field  this  summer.  Few 
think  they  will  win  so  quickly  by  force  of  arms  alone.  But 
they  will  be  helped  somewhat  in  their  warfare  by  the  economic 
distress  of  the  Teutons.  There  are  also  signs  and  portents 
which  may  mean  serious  trouble  between  Germany  and  her 
Allies  and  this,  too,  may  hasten  the  victory  of  our  friends. 
The  revolution  in  Russia  may  spread.  Perhaps  Turkey  or 
Bulgaria,  Hungary  or  Austria  may  collapse.  And  the  Entente 
will  also  be  help  by  our  financial,  industrial,  and  food  re- 
serves.    Perhaps  the  war  will  be  over  by  midsummer. 

If  luck  breaks  for  us  in  this  way,  it  does  not  matter  much 
what   we   do. 

Second — At  the  other  extreme,  the  submarines  may  prove 
effective.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  very  little  about  it. 
Both  sides  are  optimistic.  Not  until  several  months  have 
passed,  not  till  we  can  observe  results,  will  we  have  any  cer- 
tainty. We  are  not  sure  that  the  Germans  have  yet  done 
their  worst.  There  is  a  chance  that  in  spite  of  any  help  we 
can  bear  they  may  succeed  in  starving  England. 

It  is  impossible  to  picture  all  it  would  mean  to  us  if  Britain 
were  forced  to  give  in.  But  one  thing  is  sure.  We  have 
already  cast  in  our  lot  against  the  Central  Empires.  We 
have  crossed  that  Rubicon.  We  are  not  liked  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  if  they  starve  England  we  will  have  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  abject  surrender  or  fight  to  the  extreme  limit  of  our 
power.  We  could  rally  the  wrecks  of  Britain,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralasia— perhaps  South  Africa.  We  might  get  some  help 
from  the  Latin-American  republics.  If  Japan  kept  up  the 
fight  we  could  hold  the  Pacific.  But  we  would  need  every 
ounce  of  energy  in  our  last  citizen,  if  we  were  to  show  our- 
selves again  across  the  Atlantic. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  least  probable  of  the  possibilities  be- 
fore us.  But  still  it  is  there.  War — as  Sherman  said— is  not 
a  pretty  game. 

Third — The  middle  and  by  far  the  most  probable  possibility 
is  that  the  war  will  outlast  this  summer.  The  submarines  may 
prove  as  indecisive  as  the  Zeppelins  and  the  spring  offensive 
of  the  Entente  equally  indecisive.  Next  September  we  may 
find  the  map  of  the  war  very  little  changed,  the  Germans 
driven  back  a  few  score  miles  in  the  west,  their  line  some- 
what advanced  in  Russia,  the  Balkans  or  in  Italy — the  dead- 
lock still  unbroken.  If  the  next  harvest  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria comes  up  to  the  expectations  of  many  impartial  observers, 
and  the  Mittel  Europa  Alliance  holds  together,  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  sure  that  the  European  Entente  will  win  in  1917. 

France  has  already  borne  a  tremendous  strain.  For  two 
and  a  half  years  she  has  poured  out  her  blood  without  stint ; 
holding  the  enemy,  as  Horatius  did  of  old,  till  help  could  be 
mustered.  And  she  will  go  into  this  summer's  campaign  just 
as  debonair,  just  as  generous,  just  as  unstinting  as  last  year 
— w'.ich  means  that  no  matter  how  the  tide  of  battle  turns, 
a  g/eat  many  Frenchmen  are  going  to  die  this  summer.  And 
if  peace  is  not  won  by  fall  there  will  be  need  of  more  from 
us  ;han  money  and  munitions.  There  will  be  urgent  need  of 
m    l — our  men. 

'  nd  if  we  are  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  pressure  on 
the  enemy  in  1918  we  must  begin  organizing  our  forces  at 
once.  If  we  wait  till  the  need  is  obvious  we  will  be  late  at 
:oll-cal!.    .    .    . 


So  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  horror  of  blood- 
shed shall  continue  into  1918  may  very  well  hinge  on  whether 
we  get  busy  now  or  six  months  hence. 

Nothing  was  more  disastrous  in  England  and  France 
at  the  beginning  than  the  "short  war"  delusion.  Had 
measures  been  taken  on  the  theory  that  the  war  would 
last  three  years  many  of  the  greatest  blunders  would 
have  been  avoided.  And  even  after  the  German  cam- 
paign had  been  going  on  for  some  time  and  Lord 
Kitchener  had  made  his  prescient  estimate,  the  public 
was  still  roused  to  unprofitable  optimism  by  glowing 
hopes  in  offensive  and  "drives"  that  came  to  nothing 
in  the  face  of  German  preparation.  To  risk  our  future 
and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  men  on 
the  gamble  that  the  war  will  be  over  this  summer  is  a 
foolhardy  chance  to  take.  We  must  prepare  as  if  the 
war  were  to  go  on  for  years  and  then  be  thankful  if  we 
shall  have  shortened  it  by  so  doing: 

Is  it  wise  for  us  to  bet  everything  on  this  year's  offensive  ? 
If  Germany  is  not  defeated  by  the  next  snowfall  we  will 
need  an  army.  Ought  we  to  stake  our  honor  on  such  a 
chance  ? 

And — quite  irrespective  of  the  betting  odds — is  it  good 
policy  for  us  to  sit  idle  in  safety,  taking  profits  but  not  risks, 
while  our  friends  in  Europe  fight  our  battles  ?  Is  it  wise 
policy,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us  who  abhor  mili- 
tarism, to  show  a  reluctance  to  fight  now  ? 

Democracies  by  their  nature  are  not  efficient  in  war, 
at  least  at  the  beginning  of  a  war.  The  mobilization 
of  a  democracy  is  utterly  different  from  that  of  an  au- 
tocratic government,  and  this  difference  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  two  particular  fields.  First  the  causes 
and  objects  of  the  war  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  people,  else  the  war  will  not  have  their  complete 
and  devoted  support.  Second,  since  a  war  must  be  car- 
ried on  by  small  bodies  of  executives  with  dictatorial 
power  and  measures  taken  that  curtail  individual 
liberty — methods  borrowed  directly  from  autocratic 
governments — it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that 
these  measures  are  temporary  and  are  to  be  displaced 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Otherwise  the  fear  is  ever 
present  that  the  war  has  simply  brought  to  a  democracy 
that  which  it  supposed  to  be  fighting  in  the  enemy,  and 
there  is  the  suspicion  that  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
war  is  being  seized  upon  by  designing  politicians  to 
deprive  the  laboring  classes  of  the  advantages  achieved 
through  years  of  struggle.  The  British  authorities  were 
very  slow  to  grasp  this  point,  and  after  a  year  of  war 
they  faced  a  disillusioned  working  class  who  felt  that 
they  were  being  appealed  to  to  work  long  hours  and 
give  up  union  conditions  on  a  plea  of  patriotism  while 
their  employers  were  getting  unduly  rich  with  their 
war  contracts. 

Publicity  and  free  discussion  are  therefore  essential. 
It  must  be  made  perfectly  clear  why  we  are  in  the  war 
and  from  this  knowledge  must  flow  the  will  to  mobilize 
all  our  resources  effectively.  An  explicit  statement  of 
war  aims  is  especially  necessary  for  a  nation  with  a 
mixed  population  like  ours.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
the  confusion  of  ideas  to  be  found  in  the  various 
analyses  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  analyses  that  laid  em- 
phasis on  conflicting  trade  and  territorial  ambitions  and 
rivalries,  has  now  given  way  to  a  clear  understanding 
that  the  real  issue  is  a  far  larger  one,  an  issue  upon 
which  the  future  of  humanity  depends.  This  issue  has 
at  last  been  seen  by  President  Wilson,  and  by  stating 
it  clearly  in  noble  terms  he  has  unified  our  public 
opinion.  It  is  only  for  an  ideal  that  a  democracy  will 
fight: 

I  have  been  told  by  people  who  call  themselves  "realists" 
that  perpetual  peace  is  irrealizable,  that  Mr.  Wilson's  ideal 
is  a  dream. 

A  dream?  So  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  So 
was  "Liberie,  Egalite,  Fratemite."  Nothing  better  to  fight 
for  has  ever  been   invented  than   dreams. 

The  French  raise  their  levee  en  masse  to  the  cry  "La 
Patrie  en  dangeur."  We  have  a  broader,  more  inspiring  war 
cry,  "Democracy — the  Hope  of  Humanity — is  in  danger!" 

You  may  call  such  idealism  "sentimental,"  if  you  will.  But 
in  this  sense  Democracy  is  sentimental.  There  is  no  clearer 
lesson  from  this  European  conflict.  Some  crafty  Englishmen 
see  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  and  its  vast  potential  wealth 
as  the  prize  to  struggle  for.  Some  believe  and  argue  and 
write  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Near  East  is  the  main 
issue.  Some  Frenchmen,  like  Maurice  Barres,  want  to  annex 
the  Rhine  provinces  of  Germany ;  some  are  interested  in 
the  protectorate  over  Syria.  Some  Russians  saw  in  the  war 
a  reaffirmation  of  autocracy.  But  such  men  do  not  volunteer. 
It  was  the  Englishmen  who  believed  in  a  duty  to  Belgium 
who  answered  the  call.  It  is  the  Frenchmen  who  believe  that 
the  gifts  of  the  Great  Revolution  are  worth  defending  whom 
you  will  find  in  the  trenches.  It  is  the  Russians  who  look 
forward  to  liberty  who  give  their  lives  for  their  country. 

Perhaps  we  will  acquire  larger  influences  in  the  world  by 
delivering  the  coup  de  grace  to  German  ambitions.  Perhaps 
it  will  enable  us  to  negotiate  profitable  commercial  treaties. 
Perhaps  we  will  win  glory  and  applause.  But  we  will  not 
mobilize  efficiently  for  any  such  aims.  If  we  are  to  fight  well 
it  must  for  an  ideal — for  a  dream. 

The  call  to  arms  must  be  definite  and  explicit — a  ringing 
inspiration. 

The  government  must  not  only  mobilize  opinion  so 
that  all  may  know  we  are  at  war  and  therefore  under- 
take it  with  devotion,  but  it  must  also  give  us  a  detailed 
plan  of  action.  We  must  know  what  the  government  is 
doing  and  planning  to  do.  .  Those  who  are  following 
attentively  the  struggle  in  Congress  over  the  Adminis- 
tration's so-called  "Espionage  Bill"  will  note  with  ap- 
proval Mr.  Bullard's  statement  that  ''timid  advisers  will 
urge  secrecy,  but  the  government  needs  publicity" : 

One  problem  which  we  must  face  at  once  is  "Censorship 
vs.   Publicity." 

Doubtless  the  devil  could  contrive  some  worse  impediment 
to    the    mobilization    of   public    opinion    than    a    censorship    of 


the  press,  but  I  doubt  if  he  ever  did.  The  blunders  of  the 
French  and  British  censors  have  been  so  stupid  that  it  is 
hard  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  idea  itself  is  inherently 
stupid.  Free  discussion  is  the  life-blood  of  democracy.  Stop 
one  and  you  stop  the  other.     .     .     . 

Public  opinion  can  not  be  sane  and  wholesome  without 
freedom  to  discuss  and  argue,  to  criticize  and  oppose.  The 
creation  of  a  censorship  over  political  debate,  in  speech  or 
printed  word,  is  like  putting  a  "nigger  on  the  safety  valve." 
It  means  a  vast  and  appalling  ultimate  risk  for  a  small  im- 
mediate gain.  The  appearance  of  unanimity  which  the  Czar 
won  by  imprisoning  the  opposition,  the  semblance  of  content 
which  is  gained  by  silencing  discontent,  the  order  which 
comes  from  tyranny,  is  fraudulent,  unstable,  and  dangerous. 
It  is  utterly  undemocratic.  And  if  this  is  not  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic war  in  the  widest  and  noblest  sense  it  is  not  worth 
waging. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Mobilizing  Men,"  Mr.  Bullard  has 
concentrated  a  lot  of  sound  sense  that  is  to  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  solons  at  Washington 
who  are  wrestling  with  the  proposed  system  of  "se- 
lective conscription."  While  all  except  a  few  dogmatic 
pacifists  who  see  visions  of  militarism  behind  every 
military  measure  recognize  that  in  general  the  volun- 
teer system  as  heretofore  practiced  has  resulted  in 
terrible  loss  and  inefficiency,  and  that  some  form  of 
conscription  and  universal  liability  to  service  is  the 
only  equitable  and  democratic  method  of  raising  an 
army  of  large  numbers,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  first 
500.000  might  well  be  obtained  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  that  the  great  problem  is  not  the  speedy  assembling 
of  this  force,  but  of  providing  them  with  trained  of- 
ficers. The  instruction  of  officers  must  have  at  least 
three  months'  start  of  the  training  of  the  men.  Volun- 
teering may  therefore  proceed  comfortably  while 
officers  are  being  intensively  trained.  Conscription 
measures,  absolutely  necessary  for  raising  the  large 
armies  that  are  to  follow,  are  on  the  other  hand  entirely 
too  slow  to  provide  the  first  half-million,  as  they  predi- 
cate a  preliminary  census  and  registration  and  much 
red  tape.  It  is  a  compromise  of  both  methods  that 
is  best  adapted  to  secure  the  best  result.  In  this  con- 
nection the  author  draws  valuable  lessons  from  the  ex- 
perience, not  only  of  the  English  and  French,  but  also 
from  the  Canadians,  whose  situation  closely  resembles 
our  own. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Bullard  lays  down  a  programme 
that  for  comprehensiveness  and  clarity  is  hard  to  equal. 
It  deserves  careful  study  by  the  Administration,  by  all 
the  defense  councils,  and  by  all  citizens.  And  whatever 
programme  is  undertaken,  it  must  be  serious  and  thor- 
oughly backed  up: 

Above  all  we  have  a  right  and  duty  to  demand  that  the 
government's  programme  of  mobilization  shall  be  free  from 
bluff. 

"Bluff"  is  an  American  word.  The  Germans,  while  them- 
selves given  to  bluffing,  are  disposed  to  call.  Tney  called 
the  bluff  at  Gallipoli.  They  called  the  bluff  at  Saloniki. 
They  called  the  Roumanian  bluff.  And  now  they  will  not  be 
the  least  bit  frightened  by  Mr.  Bryan's  idea  of  a  million 
patriots  springing  to  arms  over  night.  They  are  afraid  nei- 
ther of  pitchforks  nor  bare  fists.  Whatever  we  may  announce, 
they  will  force  a  showdown. 

And  it  is  equally  important  not  to  bluff  on  account  of  our 
comrades  in  arms.  This  war  is — whether  we  like  it  or  not — 
making  us  a  member  of  the  world  council.  We  have  a  repu- 
tation of  spread  eagle  bombast  to  live  down.  And  it  will  be 
very  much  better  for  us  to  perform  more  than  we  promise 
than  to   fall  below  the   expectations   we   raise. 

Let  us  harness  the  cart  of  our  aspirations  to  the  stars,  but 
keep  our  promises  down  to  earth.  The  government's  pro- 
gramme  should  be   modest,   realizable — sober. 

Mobilizing  America.  By  Arthur  Bullard.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents. 


The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  was  founded  originally  by 
Pedro  de  Mendoza  in  1535,  but  the  little  settlement 
composed  of  about  2500  people  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  combination  of  hostile  Indian  tribes,  the  Querandis 
being  the  leaders  in  this  effort  to  kill  off  the  whites,  and 
as  the  enmity  of  the  natives  seriously  interfered  with 
the  settlers  in  their  efforts  to  procure  game  and 
other  food  the  colony  was  also  threatened  by  famine. 
Mendoza  himself  succeeded  in  evading  the  Indians  and 
reaching  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and  subsequently  set  out 
for  Spain,  but  died  on  the  way.  The  remnant  of  the 
little  colony  left  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  managed  to 
continue  its  precarious  existence  until  1541,  when  the 
few  houses  remaining  in  the  town  were  literally  burned 
to  the  ground  and  the  site  totally  abandoned  by  official 
decree,  the  members  of  the  original  colony  being  taken 
to  Asuncion.  The  second  and  what  may  be  called  the 
real  foundation  of  the  city  was  effected  on  June  11, 
1580,  when  Don  Juan  de  Garay  reestablished  the 
colony,  bringing  the  settlers  with  him  from  Paraguay. 


It  is  roughly  figured  that  informal  times  the  eastern 
part  of  South  America  from  Venezuela  to  Argentina 
received  nearly  half  a  million  immigrants  a  year;  Chile 
has  welcomed  slightly  more  than  2500  annually  for  the 
last  ten  years ;  other  west  coast  countries  have  made  a 
somewhat  slighter  increase  by  immigration.  Southern 
Europe  has  furnished  the  greater  number  of  immi- 
grants, and  of  classes  that  assimilate  with  native  South 
American  working  people. 


It  is  said  that  the  three  white  lines  which  appear 
on  the  collars  of  sailors'  blouses  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  lines  being  straight  for  men  of  the  regular 
navy  and  wavy  for  men  of  the  naval  volunteer  force, 
represent  the  three  naval  victories  of  Nelson — the 
battles  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar. 


May  19,  1917. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Short  crops  and  a  war  emergency  have 
given  the  question  of  foodstuffs  greater  im- 
portance than  it  has  ever  had  in  this  country- 
Everywhere  there  is  the  suggestion  of  forcing 
production  of  grain  and  potatoes.  Lawns  and 
back  lots  are  to  be  plowed  up  and  the  ir- 
reverent would  have  golf  courses  and  tennis 
courts  turned  to  the  uses  of  nature. 

There  seems  to  be  an  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  present  high  prices  and  the  new 
Farm  Loan  Board  which  makes  its  debut  co- 
incident with  the  greatest  food  crisis  the 
United  States  has  known.  The  function  of 
this  body  is  to  encourage  agriculture  through 
the  easy  financing  of  a  farmer's  requirements. 
The  main  difference  between  a  successful  cor- 
poration and  one  that  constantly  skims  along 
on  thin  ice  is  frequently  that  of  the  "overhead 
charge,"  of  which  interest,  discounts,  etc.,  are 
leading  elements.     The  farmer,  too,   who  can 
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borrow  on  easy  terms  has  the  best  success 
among  those  who  have  to  go  into  the  money 
market  for  accommodation,  and  when  he  is 
charged  7,  8,  and  10  per  cent,  with  commis- 
sions and  bonuses  his  "overhead"  absorbs  all 
profits,  even  when  farm  products  carry  a  good 
average  price. 

The  popular  name  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  is  the  Rural  Credits  Bill.  This  title 
gets  closer  to  the  people  or  those  who  take 
advantage  of  the  new  legislation.  Congress 
passed  it  in  order  that  farmers  might  obtain 
money  on  farm  mortgages  at  "reasonable 
rates  of  interest."  In  a  broad  way  the  idea 
was  to  furnish  the  funds  whose  employment 
would  be  carried  out  in  a  definite  plan  look- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  well-rounded- 
out  farm  which  would  be  a  permanent  paying 
investment  for  the  owner. 

The  interest  rate  on  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bonds  is  4J4  per  cent.  The  first  au- 
thorization will  be  at  a  figure  between  101 
and  102.  Inasmuch  as  their  introduction  will 
coincide  with  that  of  the  government  bond 
issue  of  $5,000,000,000,  the  reception  will  not 
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be  a  fair  test  of   their  standing  with   the  in- 
vesting public.  

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
opened  its  first  branch  in  Russia  in  Petro- 
grad  on  January  15,  1917.  The  branch  will 
operate  in  Russia  under  charter  granted  by 
the  Russian  government.  This  is  the  second 
foreign  bank  to  be  admitted  to  operate  in 
Russia,  the  only  other  being  the  Credit  Lyon- 
nais  of  Paris.  The  aim  of  the  bank  is  two- 
fold— to  finance  and  facilitate  trade  between 
Russia  and  America  and  to  stimulate  and  as- 
sist the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
Russia.  A  special  feature  of  the  bank's 
service  is  the  supplying  of  commercial  re- 
ports and  trade  information  to  those  inter- 
ested in  trade  between  the  two  countries.  In 
addition'  a  general  banking  business  is  trans- 
acted.   

At  the  present  time  banking  facilities  in 
Costa  Rica  are  provided  by  three  public 
banks  (Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  Anglo-Costa 
Rican  Bank,  and  Mercantile  Bank),  three  pri- 
vate banks,  and  one  agency  of  a  foreign  bank 
(Royal  Bank  of  Canada).  The  last-men- 
tioned is  highly  successful,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  room  for  a  similar  institution 
backed  by  United   States  capital. 

In  addition  there  was  formed,  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  a  government  bank  of 
issue,  the  International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica— 
■an  institution  to  have  existence  only  during 
the  European  crisis.  The  shares  of  the  three 
public  banks  named  above  are  held  locally  and 
the  directors  are  Costa  Ricans  of  high  stand- 
ing. 

The  bulk  of  Costa  Rica's  foreign  commerce 
is  now  with  the  United  States,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  closer  banking  relations  between 
the  two  countries  would  likely  lead  to  in- 
creased trade  and  would  certainly  improve 
exchange  conditions.  Such  a  bank  would 
have  ample  opportunities  for  profit,  as  present 
banking  facilities  are  inadequate  to  the  coun- 
try's needs.  The  local  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada  is  said  to  realize  a  substantial 
profit  on  loans  to  coffee  estates  secured  by 
the  crops.  These  loans  pay  from  6  to  8  per 
cent.,  and  the  creditor  is  amply  protected, 
the  laws  governing  these  transactions  being 
admirably  suited  to  the  situation."  The  proper 
location  for  such  an  institution  would,  of 
course,  be  San  Jose,  the  capital,  which  is 
practically  the  centre  of  population  of  the  re- 
public, most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
being  within  a  short  radius. 


According  to  an  advance  proof  of  Dun's 
Review  substantial  improvements  over  all 
earlier  years  by  almost  all  cities  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  among  them  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Salt 
Lake,  and  Helena,  and  gains  in  the  total  of 
34.2  and  64.3  per  cent,  over  April,  1916  and 
1915,  reflect  general  prosperity  in  this  sec- 
tion.   

Sales  of  all  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  April  totaled  $93,516,500,  against 
$77,389,000  in  April,  1916;  $109,113,000  in 
1915,  and  $54,968,000  in  1914.  Transactions 
in  foreign  government  and  city  bonds 
amounted  to  over  $49,000,000,  or  52  per  cent. 
of  the  total,  against  $23,145,000,  or  30  per 
cent.,  of  the  total  in  1916.  Sales  of  seven 
foreign  issues  aggregated  $45,SS8,000,  or  49 
per  cent,  of  total  sales ;  while  seven  of  the 
most  active  domestic  bonds  totaled  $12,525,- 
000,  or  13  per  cent. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
issued  a  report  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  seed 
received,  crushed,  and  on  hand,  and  of  cotton- 
seed products  manufactured,  shipped  out,  and 
on  hand  for  the  period  from  August  1,  1916, 
to  March  31,  1917.  The  quantity  of  cotton 
seed  received  at  the  mills  from  August  1st  to 
March  31st  was  4,330,992  tons,  the  quantity 
crushed  during  that  period  was  3,863,185  tons, 
and  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the  mills  March 
31st    was   482,066   tons. 


The  American  minister  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
reports  :  The  United  States  is  now  the  chief 
supplier  of  Bolivia's  imports;  while  previous 
to  1914  it  was  fourth  on  the  list.  This  great 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is 
due  to  the  activities  displayed  by  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  and  to  the  necessity  of  effecting 
purchases  from  others  than  the  countries  at 
war.  It  is  hoped  that  the  advantage  gained 
will  be  retained  in  the  future,  which  can  be 
done  only  by  the  careful  study  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  peculiarities  of  the  market,  and  by 
endeavoring  to  use  the  same  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  Bolivian  merchants  that  have  here- 
tofore been  used  by  European  manufacturers, 
who  catered  to  the  market  in  accordance  with 
its  peculiar  requirements  and  did  not  try  to 
force  new  methods  and  ideas  upon  prospective 
buyers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  American 
manufacturers  will  conform  their  products  to 
the  special  requisitions  of  Bolivian  buyers  and 
consumers  they  will  experience  no  difficulty  in 


holding  the  advantage  that  the  European  war 
has  forced  upon  them,  but  if  they  attempt  to 
go  back  to  the  old  method  of  selling  their 
products  without  regard  to  the  special  de- 
mands of  the  buyers,  the  advantage  gained 
will  last  only  so  long  as  the  European  manu- 
facturers may  take  to  get  ready  to  resume 
operations.  

The  extraordinary  good  rice  crops  in  the 
Far  East  are  ending  all  possibility  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  exports  o  f  American  flour  to 
this  part  of  the  world  for  the  present,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  the  United  States 
consul-general  at  Hongkong,  China.  The  crop 
in  Japan  is  so  good  that  it  has  forced  Jap- 
anese flour  mills  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks  at 
low  prices,  and  the  result  is  that  Japanese 
flour  is  now  being  sold  on  the  Hongkong  mar- 
ket for  about  56  cents  gold  per  bag  cheaper 
than  either  American,  Canadian,  or  Australian 
flour  can  be  sold.  There  is  a  surplus  of  flour 
in  Australia  at  present,  and  Australian  mills 
have  been  endeavoring  to  market  their 
product  in  the  Hongkong  field  this  year,  but 
so  far  without  success.  The  Japanese  flour 
is  getting  all  the  trade. 


The  United  States  special  agent  in  New 
Zealand  reports :  Wattle  bark,  chrome,  and 
quebracho  are  the  chief  tanning  materials  in 
use  by  the  New  Zealand  leather  manufac- 
turers. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  tanners  would  use  the  same  materials, 
in  almost  as  much  variety,  as  are  used  by 
American  tanners.  The  wattle  bark  is  im- 
ported mostly  from  Australia,  but  the  extracts 
are  imported  from  England  and  Scotland. 
The  only  explanation  offered  as  to  the  small 
amounts  of  American  tanning  materials  used 
is  that  none  are  offered  in  this  market. 
Manufacturers  of  materials  suitable  for  tan- 
ning sole,  harness,  and  sheep  leathers  would 
do  well  to  offer  their  products  to  New  Zea- 
land tanners.  

Statistics  with  relation  to  beet-sugar  com- 
panies are  always  of  interest  to  Californians 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  acreage  in  this 
state  planted  with  sugar  beets  this  season  is 
at  least  22  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1916. 
According  to  a  dispatch  over  the  Hutton  wire 
the  annual  pamphlet  report  of  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Company  was  made  public  in  New 
York  recently. 

It  shows  gross  receipts  of  approximately 
$15,000,000,  as  compared  with  $10,500,000  in 
1916;  while  net  earnings  are  reported  at  $5,- 
764,000  as  against  $2,959,000  in  1916. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  experts  no  reason 
exists  why  the  1917  gross  earnings  of  the 
beet-sugar  companies  should  not  fully  equal 
last  year's  figures ;  although  of  course  war 
taxes  may  diminish  measurably  the  actual  net 
earnings  available  for  dividends. 


Howard  Throckmorton  and  Martin  Judge, 
Jr.,  general  partners  in  the  firm  of  J.  M. 
Byrne  &  Co.,  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  announce  the  completion  of  their 
San  Francisco  offices  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Insurance  Exchange  Building,  441  Cali- 
fornia Street.  Joseph  M.  Byrne,  the  senior 
partner  of  J.  M.  Byrne  &  Co.,  was  the 
founder  and  senior  partner  of  Byrne  &  Mc- 
Donnell. The  former  main  office  of  Byrne  & 
McDonnell  at  60  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
the  offices  at  Newark  and  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, have  been  retained  by  J.  M.  Byrne  &  Co. 
The  San  Francisco  office  has  established  di- 
rect private  wire  connections  with  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  other  Eastern  cities.  The 
firm  will  conduct  a  general  business  in  mu- 
nicipal and  corporation  bonds  and  commission 
accounts  in  stocks,   grain,   and  cotton. 


The  great  reduction  in  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion in  Europe  has  resulted  in  large  exporta- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  United  States  to  Eu- 
rope, though  this  has  been  entirely  in  cane 
sugar,  chiefly  that  imported  from  Cuba,  re- 
fined in  American  factories,  and  then  exported 
to  the  countries  at  war,  especially  to  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  total  exportation  in 
the  calendar  year  1916  was  1,557,000,000 
pounds,  against  963,575,000  in  1915,  390,409,- 
000  in  1914,  and  51,772.000  in  1913.  The 
value  of  the  refined  sugar  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  1916  was  $90,676,000,  in  1915 
$42,762,000,  in  1914  $18,233,000,  and  in  1913 
$1,874,000,  having  thus  been  in  1916  nearly 
fifty  times  as  much  as  in  1913,  while  the  quan- 
tity was  approximately  thirty  times  as  much. 


The  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  announces  that  the  1918 
edition  of  "Industrial  America,"  a  handbook 
of  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  in- 
formation, together  with  a  classified  trade  di- 
rectory of  American  firms  for  use  in  Russia, 
is  in  course  of  preparation.  American  manu- 
facturers who  are  interested  in  the  Russian 
field  are  invited  to  forward  to  the  American- 
Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  information 
regarding  their  firms  and  their  products  for 
listing  in  the  trade-directory  section  of  the 
handbook.     There  is  no  charge  for  such  list- 
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ing,  the  purpose  of  the  directory  being  to 
place  before  Russian  purchasers  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  list  possible  of  re- 
sponsible American  firms  who  can  supply  the 
wants  of  Russian  consumers.  Proper  forms 
for  supplying  information  for  the  trade  di- 
rectory may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Ameri- 
can-Russian Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York. 


The  United  States  vice-consul  at  Algiers  re- 
ports :  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  profit- 
able for  American  producers  or  some  wide- 
awake firm  to  make  an  effort  to  introduce 
"breakfast  foods"  in  Algeria.  Ocean  trans- 
portation is  now  difficult,  and  there  is  no  di- 
rect or  regular  steamship  communication  be- 
tween Algiers  and  American  ports,  but  this 
handicap  should  not  be  considered  a  sufficient 
reason  for  neglecting  the  opportunity  that  is 
presented.  Some  American  firm  ought  to  take 
steps  in  the  matter.  One  of  the  means  con- 
sidered feasible  as  well  as  simple  and  inex- 
pensive would  be  to  rent  a  small  shop  in  the 
business  district  and  place  it  under  the  care 
of  a  reliable  agent  or  a  person  employed  di- 
rectly by  the  firm.  Rent  would  amount  to 
about  $10  or  $15  per  month.  The  services 
of  a  reliable  person  could  be  obtained  for 
about  $60  or  $70  per  month.  A  representa- 
tive assortment  of  farinaceous  products  would 
be    kept    on    hand,    including    oatmeal,    rolled 
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oats,  puffed  rice,  wheat  biscuits,  etc.  Such  a 
store  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  exposition 
or  a  "trial  market." 


The  clearing-house  returns  in  twenty-five  of 
the  cities  of  Canada  in  1916  amounted  to  $10,- 
557,187,917,  as  compared  with  $7,796,781,250 
in  1915,  although  two  cities  aggregating  over 
$50,000,000  of  clearings  did  not  report  in  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  failures  in 
Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1916  was  3576, 
with  liabilities  of  $52,844,882.  In  1915  the 
number  of  failures  totaled  5322;  the  liabili- 
ties,  $82,323,642. 

According  to  the  Monetary  Times,  British 
capital  invested  in  Canada  amounts  to  about 
$2,914,000,000  and  United  States  investments 
are  placed  at  $637,000,000.  Canada's  annual 
interest  charge  payable  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  placed  at  approximately 
$195,000,000.  Making  allowance  for  certain 
large  purchases  and  deducting  the  war  loans, 
the  Monetary  Times  figures  that  the  United 
States  last  year  took  over  82  per  cent,  of 
Canada's  ordinary  bond  issues  and  Great 
Britain  only  2.30  per  cent.  In  1915  the  per- 
centages were  sixty -five  and  eighteen,  re- 
spectively. In  1914  68  per  cent,  were  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  20  per  cent,  by 
Great  Britain.  These  percentages  indicate 
to  how  great  an  extent  the  United  States  has 
become  the  banker  for  Canada. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Searchingly  Psychological  Novel. 
Violet  Hunt,  the  author  of  "Their  Lives," 
belongs  to  that  order  of  novelist  that  faces 
truth  unshrinkingly.  Writers  who  know 
truth  when  they  see  it — and  even  when  they 
don't — are  generally  possessed  of  superior 
mental  powers.  This  English  fictionist  is 
building  a  reputation  for  herself,  but  she  will 
assuredly  not  win  popularity- 
George  Bernard  Shaw  in  "John  Bull's  Other 
Island"  laid  bare  the  deep  romanticism  that 
exists  under  the  English  imperturbability . 
And  that  romanticism  is  hurt  by  books  of  the 
calibre  of  "Their  Lives." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  cherishes  his  delusions, 
and,  besides,  a  certain  proportion  of  de- 
lusions about  human  nature  are  good  for  us. 
"Their  Lives"  remorselessly  strips  away  the 
illusion  about  family  affection,  about  the 
dreaming  young  girl,  with  her  pure,  heaven- 
inspired  ideals,  about  life  generally.  It  is  a 
clear,  cogent  picture  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  three  sisters  from  babyhood  to 
womanhood,  of  their  preferences  and  antago- 
nisms, and  of  the  gradual  expansion  of  their 
natures.  The  psychologist  will  read  it  with 
interest,  the  idealist  with  some  pain,  the  ro- 
manticist with   incredulity. 

Theis  Lives.  By  Violet  Hunt.  New  York: 
Brentano's;    $1.40. 


Poverty. 

The  abolition  of  poverty  is  an  ideal  that 
commands  universal  respect.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  the  aim  of  all  civilized  government. 
But  unfortunately  it  commands  more  heart 
sympathy  than  head  sympathy,  and  it  is  rarely 
indeed  that  the  reformer  is  willing  first  to 
master  the  facts  and  then  to  build  his  theories 
upon  them. 

Dr.  Parmelee,  the  author  of  this  somewhat 
formidable  treatise,  may  certainly  be  con- 
gratulated, not  only  upon  his  collection  of 
facts,  but  upon  their  arrangement  and 
presentation.  After  two  introductory  chapters 
of  much  merit  he  enters  boldly  upon  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  poverty-,  considering 
first  the  biological,  pathological,  and  psycho- 
logical factors,  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
of  income,  the  standard  of  living,  the  extent 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  the  sweating  sys- 
tem, the  growth  of  population,  political  malad- 
justment and  domestic  and  marital  difficulties. 
The  second  half  of  his  book  is  devoted  to 
remedial  and  preventive  measures,  including 
humanitarian  and  philanthropic  movements, 
defectives,  eugenism,  insurance,  pensions,  and, 
finally,  industrial  democracy.  These  various 
departments  of  a  vast  question  are  presented 
with  irreproachable  clarity-  and  sustained  by 
tables  and  diagrams. 

The  author  does  not  venture  to  promise  us 
an  abolition  of  poverty,  but  he  does  promise 
us  something  that  shall  approach  it  through 
the  twin  media  of  benevolence  and  democracy. 
The  truly  democratic  state,  he  says,  will  not 
tolerate  a  poverty  that  is  a  menace  to  itself. 
But  we  have  a  long  road  to  travel  before  we 
reach  a  democracy  wherein  majorities  shall 
represent  intelligence  as  well  as  numbers. 

Poverty  mid  Social  Progress.  By  Maurice 
Parmelee,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  "Macmillan 
Company;    $1.75. 

Healing. 
The  author,  a  clergyman  of  some  distinc- 
tion, sub-titles  his  book  "An  examination  of 
the  Christian  view  of  sickness  and  z.  presenta- 
tion of  the  permanency  of  the  divine  commis- 
sion to  heaL"  In  other  words  it  is  a  plea  for 
a  system  of  mental  therapeutics  in  the  hands 
of  a  theological  caste. 

W  .  have  small  sympathy  with  such  a  plea. 
If  t'.iere  is  a  healing  force  that  can  be  actuated 
dire  tly  by  the  human  mind  it  is  just  as  natu- 
ral j.  force  as  castor  oil  and  in  no  way  to  be 
ass  "iated  with  churches  or  creeds.  It  is  on 
-  p.  r  with  electricity,  or  sunlight,  or  the 
and  not  to  be  associated  except  by,  or 
~r,    the    credulous    with,   prayers    or    hymns. 


Processes  of  mental  healing  have  been  used 
in  all  ages,  by  people  at  all  stages  of  evolu- 
tion, and  of  all  faiths,  and  it  is  a  little  be- 
wildering to  find  them  now  annexed  by  a  par- 
ticular church,  and  a  church  that  of  all  others 
has  hitherto  been  most  indifferent  to  them. 
Does  Christ  Still  Heal?  By  Henry  B.  Wil- 
son, B.  D.      New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 

Distributive  Justice. 

This  volume  by  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D., 
associate  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  and  professor 
of  economics  at  Trinity  College,  has  received 
the  imprimatur  of  Archbishop  Farley  of  New 
York.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  con- 
sonant with  the  economic  views  of  the  Catho- 
lic church. 

Dr.  Ryan's  task  is  to  inquire  into  the 
justice  of  our  present  distribution  of  wealth. 
Inasmuch  as  the  product  of  industry  is 
actually  apportioned  among  landowners,  capi- 
talists, business  men,  and  laborers,  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  distribution  are  studied  with 
reference  to  these  four  classes.  While  their 
rights  and  obligations  form  the  main  subject 
of  the  book,  the  effort  is  also  made  to  pro- 
pose reforms  that  would  remove  the  principal 
defects  of  the  present  system  and  bring  about 
a  larger  measure  of  justice. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  author 
through  his  presentation  of  conditions  nor  of 
recommendations  that  seem  sometimes  to  be 
vague  and  perfunctory  and  perhaps  a  little 
too  deferential  to  ecclesiastic  views.  The 
landlord,  we  are  told,  has  a  right  to  all  the 
economic  rent,  modified  by  the  right  of  his 
tenants  and  employees  to  a  decent  livelihood, 
and  by  the  right  of  the  state  to  levy  taxes 
which  do  not  substantially  lower  the  value  of 
the  land.  The  capitalist  has  a  right  to  the 
prevailing  rate  of  interest,  modified  by  the 
right  of  his  employees  to  the  "equitable  mini- 
mum" of  wages.  The  business  man  in  com- 
petitive conditions  has  a  right  to  all  the 
profits  that  he  can  obtain,  but  corporations 
possessing  a  monopoly  have  no  right  to  un- 
usual gains  except  those  due  to  unusual  ef- 
ficiency. The  laborer  has  a  right  to  living 
wages,  and  to  as  much  more  as  he  can  get  by 
competition  with  the  other  agents  of  produc- 
tion  and   with   his   fellow-laborers. 

Distributive  Justice.  By  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D. 
New   York:    The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.50. 


Six  Major  Prophets. 

When  Dr.  Slosson  wrote  "Major  Prophets 
of  Today"  he  displayed  a  critical  faculty  that 
should  recommend  his  later  volume  to  the 
attention  of  the  discerning.  But  we  wish,  he 
had  given  to  his  book  some  other  title.  Is 
he  really  dealing  with  major  prophets  at  all? 
Will  Shaw,  or  Wells,  or  Chesterton,  or  Schil- 
ler, or  Dewey,  or  Eucken  be  remembered  in 
a  thousand  years'  time  ?  We  may  be  certain 
that  the  last  three  will  not  be  remembered 
at  all,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  the 
first  three,  or  of  either  of  them.  If  these  are 
major  prophets,  then  where  shall  we  put 
Isaiah  or  Carlyle  ? 

But  when  we  come  to  Dr.  Slosson's  text  it 
.must  be  admitted  that  he  is  not  extravagant. 
We  may  doubt  if  Shaw  will  be  pleased  at  the 
statement  that  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics are  courage  and  kind-heartedness, 
and  that  he  is  "not  to  be  ignored-"  Ignored, 
indeed ! 

Wells  is  a  prophet,  says  Dr.  Slosson,  be- 
cause he  foretells  the  future.  Xot  always 
accurately,  we  may  note — and  also  hope. 
Wells  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  figure  in  this 
particular  gallery.  People  may  write  maga- 
zine articles  about  him  in  a  thousand  years' 
time.  Chesterton,  says  James  Douglas  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  the  author  with  apparent 
approve!,  is  "the  soul  of  England,"  and 
"larger  in  every  way  than  Mr.  Shaw  or  Mr. 
Wells  or  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,"  because  he 
deals  with  the  human  soul,  whereas  they  deal 
only  with  the  soul's  environment.  There  is 
something  in  that,  although  so  much  depends 
on  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  Wells  also 
deals  with  the  human  soul,  and  perhaps  will 
do  so  still  more  in  the  future.  Chesterton's 
theology  may  yet  prove  a  millstone  around  his 
neck.  The  remainder  of  Dr.  Slosson's 
prophets  we  may  leave  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader ;  worthy  men,  doubtless,  but  they  do 
not  stir  the  blood.  The  immortality  of  the 
prophet  is  not  for  them. 

Six  Major  Prophets.  By  Edwin  E.  Slosson. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;   $1.50. 


Gassip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Those  who  are  preparing  to  take  part  in  the 
commercial  relations  which  are  being  opened 
between  this  country  and  Russia  will  find 
help  in  the  mastering  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage in  some  of  the  recent  publications  of 
E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co. 

War  experiences  of  a  very  unusual  kind 
even  in  this  war  are  to  be  found  in  Albert 
Rhys  Williams'  book,  "In  the  Claws  of  the 
German  Eagle."  which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
have  ready  for  immediate  publication.  The 
author  was  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Out- 
look in  Belgium,  and  he  tells  of  the  many 
and   varied   incidents   through    which    he    had 


warily  to  make  his  way,  ending  by  his  being 
caught  in  the  claws  of  the  German  eagle  and 
undergoing  with  his  fellow-prisoners  the  tor- 
ments of  trial  as  a  spy  by  the  German  mili- 
tary court  in  Brussels. 

When  "The  Dark  Tower"  appeared  last 
year  one  of  its  reviewers  wrote  :  "It  would 
be  a  triumph  for  American  literature  if  it 
might  count  Miss  Phyllis  Bottome  within  its 
ranks."  Miss  Bottome's  father  was  Ameri- 
can,  her  mother  an  Englishwoman. 

"I  wonder  if  anybody  in  the  world  is  quite 
as  unfair  as  a  parent  ?"  asks  Edward  Leigh 
Pell  in  "Four  Feet  on  a  Fender,"  which  has 
just  been  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
"We  often  hear  that  what  our  children  need 
most  is  love,  but  I  know  many  children  who 
would  be  glad  to  get  simple  justice." 

Donald  Hankey's  "A  Student  in  Arms"  has 
just  entered  its  fourth  edition  in  the  United 
States  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  portrait  of  the  author  as  frontis- 
piece. 

New  Books  Received. 
The    Hundredth    Chaxce.      By   Ethel    M.    Dell. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 
A  novel. 

One     Year     of     Pierrot.      Boston:     Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    $1.50. 
A  story  of  a  baby. 

My    Reminiscences.      By    Rabindranaih    Tagore. 
New   York:    The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.50. 
Biography. 

The  Way  of  the  Green  Pastures.  By  Sneath 
Hodges  Tweedy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   65   cents. 

Issued   in   the   King's  Highway    Series. 

The  Way  of  the  Gate.  By  Sneath  Hodges 
Tweedy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
65    cents. 

Issued   in   the   King's  Highway   Series. 

A   Diversity   of   Creatures.      By   Rudvard    Kip- 
ling.     New    York:    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co.;    $1.50. 
A   volume  of   new    short    stories. 

Story  Plays  for  Little  Children.  By  Mary 
Leora  Hall  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Palmer.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;   $1.25. 

With    music,    finger-plays,    and    rhythms. 

Open    Boats.      By    Alfred    Noyes.      New    York: 
Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company;    50    cents. 
An    account   of  submarine  tragedies. 

The    Russians.      By    Richardson    Wright.  ■  New 
York:    Frederick   A.    Stokes    Company. 
An   interpretation. 

The  Fairy  Housekeepers.  By  Norma  Bright 
Carson.  Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany; $1. 

Nature   stories    for   children. 

Cleomenes.      By     Maris     Warrington     Billings. 
New   York:   John    Lane    Company;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Roomania.  By  James 
S.  Van  Teslaar.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;   75  cents. 

Issued  in  Children  of  Other  Lands  Series. 

The  Polar  Hunters.     By  Francis  Rolt-Wheeler. 
Boston:  Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.35. 
Issued  in  the  Museum  Books. 

Starr    King    in    California.      By    William    Day 
Simonds.     San  Francisco:  Paul  Eider  &  Co. 
A   biography. 

Some  Imagist  Poets,    1917.      Boston:    Houghton 
Miiflin  Company;  75  cents  net. 
An    annual    anthology. 

Star  of  the  Desert.      By   B.   M.    Bower.      Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Flowers  Worth  Knowing.  New  York:  Double- 
day,   Page  &  Co.;    $1.60. 

Issued  in  the   Worth  Know  Series. 

Lacgh  and  Live.     By  Douglas  Fairbanks.     New 
York:  Britton  Publishing  Company;  $1   net. 
A  health  book. 

The    Road    of    Am  bition  .     By    Elaine     Sterne. 
New  York:  Britton  Publishing  Company;  $1.35. 
A  noveL 

The  Preacher  of  the  Cedar  Mountain".  By 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &   Co.;    $1.35. 

A  noveL 

Birds    Worth    Knowing.      Bv    Nelije   Blanchan. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.60. 
Issued   in   the   Worth   Know   Series. 

Russian    Composition.      Part    L      By    J.    Solo- 
monoff.     New   York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;   $1.25. 
Anecdotes,    fables,    literary   extracts,    etc. 

T.  Lucretius  Carus  of  the  Nature  of 
Things.     New  York:    E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75. 

A  metrical  translation  by  William  Ellery 
Leonard. 

Kentucky's  Famous  Feuds  and  Tragedies.  By 
Charles  G.  Mutzenberg.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno 
&   Co.:    $1.25. 

A    chapter  of    state   history. 

War     Flames.      By     John     Curtis     Underwood. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.35. 
A  volume  of  verse, 

Utinam.  By  William  Arkwrigbt.  New  York: 
John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 

"A   glimmering  of  goddesses" 

Volfer's  Russian  Accidence  in  Tables.  By 
Mark  SierT.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.: 
$1.50. 

Russian  declensions  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
numerals,    and    pronouns;    conjugations    of    verbs; 
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formation  of  nouns,  adjectives,  numerals,  and  the 
aspects    of    verbs,    etc. 

As  Evening  in  My  Libjlaey  Among  the  Eng- 
lish Poets.  By  the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 

A    work    of   criticism. 

Fortunes  and  Dreams.  By  Astra  Cielo.  New 
York:    Sully  &  Kleinteich;    75  cents. 

A  manual  of  fortune-telling,  divination,  dreams, 
signs,    and   omens. 

Conditions  of  Labor  in  American  Industries. 
Ily  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker.  New 
York:    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $1.75. 

An  analysis  of  industrial  conditions. 

Seen  and  Heard  Before  and  After  1914.  By 
Man-  and  Jane  Findlater.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   &   Co.;   $1.50. 

Stories    of    Scottish    life. 

Four    Feet    on    a    Fender.      By    Edward    Leigh 
Pell.      New   York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.:  $1. 
Fireside   reflections. 

His    Family.      By    Ernest    Poole.       New    York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Judgment  of  the  Orient. 
This  little  volume  derives  much  of  its  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  its  author  is  a  China- 
man and  that  he  brings  to  bear  upon  his  sub- 
ject of  the  war  a  distinctive  Oriental  thought. 
Nations,  says  K'ung  Yuan  Ku'suh,  have  sex, 
and  it  is  a  factor  that  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count if  we  would  understand  the  actuating 
motives  behind  the  struggle.  The  spirit  of 
Germany,  we  are  told,  is  feminine,  and  the 
war  is  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  femi- 
nine and  masculine  ideals.  The  feminine  ideal 
reaches  towards  material  aggrandizement,  and 
sanctions  the  employment  of  all  measures  ca- 
pable of  attaining  the  desired  goal.  The  only 
way,  says  the  author,  to  confound  and  shame 
a  typical  woman  is  to  deprive  her  of  the  prize 
which  she  has  steeped  her  soul  in  infamy  to 
win.  Allow  her  to  retain  it,  and  she  is  self- 
satisfied  and  proud  of  her  success,  because  to 
a  woman  the  end  always  justifies  the  means. 
He  continues :  "The  woman  soul  of  Germany 
wants  something  belonging  to  another.  The 
only  perceptible  method  to  secure  it  is  by 
force.  She  decides  to  use  force,  but  seeing 
clearly  that  her  victim  will  be  hurt  and  tor- 
tured by  her  acts,  her  female  soul  is  disturbed 
and  demands  to  be  comforted.  Being  a 
woman,  she  is  excessively  vain.  Her  ways, 
therefore,  are  in  her  opinion  the  best  of  all 
ways,  and  her  face  the  most  beautiful.  She 
sincerely  believes  this,  being  a  woman.  Hey 
presto  !  She  immediately  adopts  for  her  own 
comfort  the  pleasant  belief  that  she  can  do 
no  greater  service  to  her  intended  victim  than 
to  impoverish  and  enslave  him,  so  that  he  may 
learn  the  joy  of  looking  on  her  face  and  ap- 
preciating her  nobility  and  beauty." 

The  Judgment  of  the  Orient.  By  K'ung  Yuan 
Ku'suh.  Edited  and  rendered  into  colloquial  Eng- 
lish by  Ambrose  Pratt.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
it   Co.;    60  cents. 

Brieter  Review*. 
"Fortunes  and  Dreams,"  by  Astra  Cielo 
(Sully  &  Kleinteich ;  75  cents),  is  sufficiently 
described  as  "a  practical  manual  of  fortune- 
telling,  divination,  and  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,   signs,    and   omens." 

Ralph  Henry  Barbour  is  so  well  known  as 
a  writer  of  books  for  boys  that  his  name 
on  a  title-page  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  ex- 
cellence. Mr.  Barbour's  latest  story"  is  "Win- 
ning His   Game,"  a  school  and  baseball  yarn 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  HaD 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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P  -   i  leading    preparatory     schools. 

,  "^        *  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 

a  n  ugus         kac^  riding,  and  continuous  out- 

door life  throughout  the  year. 


that     should     satisfy     the     most      fastidious. 
Price,    $1.35. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series,  with  which 
every  lover  of  the  Orient  should  be  familiar, 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  "A 
Feast  of  Lanterns,"  rendered  with  an  intro- 
duction by  L.  Cranmer-Byng  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  80  cents). 

The  third  volume  of  the  Lucile  Books  for 
Girls,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  Sully  & 
Kleinteich,  is  "Lucile,  Bringer  of  Joy,"  by 
Elizabeth  M.  Duffield.  It  is  a  camp-tire  story 
and  it  is  just  as  vivid  and  energetic  as  its 
predecessors.      Price,    $1. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  published  an- 
other volume  of  essays  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Looking-Glass,"  and  it  is 
just  as  full  of  homely  wisdom  as  those  that 
have  gone  before  it.  Dr.  Crane's  inner  fount 
of  philosophy  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  The 
price  is  $1. 

Mary  Green  has  written  and  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.  have  published  a  cook  book  specially 
designed  for  the  lean  years  with  which  we 
are  threatened.  It  is  entitled  "Better  Meals 
for  Less  Money,"  and  it  contains  innumerable 
recipes  that  combine  economy  with  efficiency. 
Price,   $1.25. 

"Story*  Plays  for  Little  Children,"  by  Mao* 
Leora  Hall  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Palmer 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.25),  is 
made  up  of  music,  finger  plays,  and  rhythms, 
and  it  is  all  so  well  done  that  its  popularity 
can  not  be  doubted.  It  is  illustrated  with 
pen-and-ink   sketches. 

Students  of  the  Russian  language,  and  they 
are  now  numerous,  should  welcome  a  vol- 
ume just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
It  is  entitled  "Russian  Composition,"  and  it 
consists  of  anecdotes,  fables,  and  passages 
from  English  standard  authors  with  vocabu- 
lary to  each  passage  and  grammatical  notes. 
Its  author  is  J.  Solornonoff  and  the  price  is 
$1.25. 

The  latest  addition  to  The  King's  Highway 
Series,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  is  "The  Way  of  the  Gate," 
by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey,  E.  Hershey 
Sneath,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  George  Hodges,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy,  M.  A. 
The  series  is  intended  as  a  graded  system  of 
elementary  moral  and  religious  training  for 
the  home  and  private  school. 

"The  Book  of  Common  Joys,"  by  Man-  L. 
Pendered  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50),  is  a 
series  of  essays  on  dreaming,  thinking, 
planning,  gardens,  firesides,  hobbies,  music, 
talking,  town  and  country*  life,  and  many 
of  the  other  simple  and  well-known  pleasure- 
givers.  We  may  doubt  if  quite  so  large  a 
volume  was  justified,  but  at  least  it  is  writ- 
ten with  a  marked  sympathy  and  literary 
grace. 

«•» — — 

It  is  now  believed  that  with  the  close  of 
the  war  the  entire  line  of  trenches  in  France, 
extending  from  Alsace  to  the  Belgian  border, 
mav  be  converted  into  a  sort  of  national  sa- 
cred forest  as  a  permanent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  French  "poilus"  who  died  there 
defending  their  native  soil.  A  proposition  to 
this  effect  has  just  been  prepared  by  the 
general  council  of  the  Department  of  the 
Meuse,  and  will  soon  be  submitted  to  not  only 
France,  but  the  entire  world,  which  would 
always  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
line  of  trenches,  over  600  kilometres  in  length, 
on  which  the  French  threw  back  the  tide  of 
German  invasion  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
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CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Sword  of  Lafayette. 
It    was    the    time   of    our   despair. 

When   lion-hearted  Washington — 
That  man  of  patience  and  of  prayer — 

Looked  sadly  at  each   rising  sun. 
In    all   the    freedom-breathing   air, 

Of  hope  and  rescue  there  was  none. 
When  lo! — as  down  from  Heaven  let, 
There  came  the   sword  of    Lafayette! 

Our  harbors — how  they  danced  with  light: 
Our  tireless  bells — how  they  did   ring! 

Again  we  girded  up  to  light 

Not  England,  but  her  Prussian  King. 

For  here   was   succor,   and   the   might 
Of  one  great  soul's  imagining    .     .     . 

What  wonder  if  our  eyes  be  wet 

To  see  the  sword  of  Lafayette! 

Upon  the  walls  where  Justice  keeps 
The   swords  she  doth  most  gladly    save. 

Not   one   of   all  so   deeply    sleeps 

Within  the  scabbard's  honored  grave, 

But,   listening   for  her  call,   it  leaps, 
To    live  again   among  the  brave. 

Thank  Heaven  our  naked  blade  is  set 

Beside   the  sword    of  Lafayette! 

Not  his,   not  ours,   the  brutal   strife, 

The  vulgar  greed  of  soil  or  dross; 

The   feet   that   follow  drum  and  fife 

Shall  tread  to  nobler  gain  or  loss. 
'Tis    for    the    holiness    of    life 

The  Spirit  calls  us  to  the  Cross. 
Forget    us,    God,    if   we    forget 
The    sacred   sword    of   Lafayette! 
-Inscribed  to   President  Poincare  by  Robert    L  a- 
derivood  Johnson  and  read  at  the  reception  to 
the  French   Commission    in   New   York. 


Wireless. 
Now  to  those  who  search   the  deep — 

Gleam  of  Hope  and  Kindly  Light, 
Once,  before  you  turn  to  sleep, 

Breathe  a  message  through  the  night 
Never  doubt  that  they'll  receive  it. 

Send  it,  once,  and  you'll  believe  it. 

Think  you  these  aerial  wires 

Whisper  more  than  spirits  may? 

Think  you   that  our  strong  desires 
Touch  no  distance  when  we  pray? 

Think  you  that  no  wings  are  flying 
'Twixt  the  living  and  the  dying? 

Inland,    here,    upon    your    knees, 
You  shall  breathe  from  urgent  lips 

Round  the  ships  that  guard  your  seas 
Fleet  on  fleet  of  angel  ships; 

Yea,  the  guarded  may  so  bless  them 
That  no  terrors  can  distress  them. 

You  shall  guide  the  darkling  prow, 
Kneeling — thus — and  far  inland; 

You  shall  touch  the  storm-beat  brow, 
Gently   as  a  spirit-hand. 

Even  a  blindfold  prayer  may  speed  them, 
And  a  little  child  may  lead  them. 

— Alfred  Noyes. 


A  Woman  of  Paris. 
(September,    1914.) 
Retreating  toward  the  Marne,   his  regiment 

Would     pass     at     morn     a     neighboring     suburb 
through; 
And  thither  walked  his  glad  young  wife,  intent 

To  see  her  soldier,  strong  and   brave  and  true; 
And   in   her  arms,   or  pattering  with  light   feet 

Beside    her   steps,    she   held   her  baby  boy — 
O  the   proud   moment   when  his  eyes  should  greet 
Their  little  Victor  brimming  o'er  with  joy! 


Upon   the  curb  she  stood  as  past  they  filed, 

When  something  barred  the  way  and,  unawares, 
The  march  a  moment  stayed;  then  wife  and  child 
Saw,  in  the  line,  the  father's  friend,  and  theirs — 
Christophe,  the  corporal,  who  quickly  spied 
The  eager  wife  he  knew  as  girl  and  bride, 
And,    springing    from    the    ranks,    he    seized    her 

arm: 
"Courage,    courage,    madame!      Your    husband   fell 
Yesterday,   by  my  side,  at  Manx."     .     .     . 

Ah,   well     .      .     . 
Ah,    well     .      .      .     her    eyelids   closed,    her    heart 

stood  still     .     .      . 
What    joy    henceforth    can    wile,    what    grief    can 

harm! 
Then  swift  above  her  head,  with  deathless  will, 
She  raised  her  boy,  presenting  him,  and  cried 
For  all  her  anguish,  "Vive  la  France!" 

A   thrill 
Ran   through    the  throng,    and    with    the   line's   ad- 
vance 
Cheers  filled  the  morning  sky  for  her  and  France 
As  if  no  soldier  in  his  place  had  died! 
For    France,    secure,   invincible,    immortal. 
While  women  such  as  she  are  at  its  portal! 

— Edna   Dean   Proctor. 


Banares,  the  Holy  City. 
What  Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedan,  more 
than  Jerusalem  ever  was  to  the  Christian, 
Benares  is  to  the  Hindu,  of  whose  religion  it 
is  the  very  heart  and  soul.  Tradition  de- 
clares that  the  earth  and  Benares  were  cre- 
ated at  the  same  time.  Authentic  history 
gives  it  a  great  antiquity,  dating  into  the 
past  more  than  2500  years.  It  is  a  city  of 
sacred  edifices.  There  are  nearly  400 
mosques  and  more  than  2000  pagodas  and  it  is 
the  gathering  place  of  pilgrims  from  every 
part  of  the  great  continent.  The  greatest 
sight  is  the  humanity  gathered  there  from  all 
points.  Rich  and  poor,  high  caste  and  low, 
they  come  on  foot  and  in  motor-cars,  on  ele- 
phants, camels,  and  by  train,  and  they  all 
come  for  one  of  two  purposes :  either  to 
cleans*,   and  sanctify  their  dead  in  the  waters 
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of  the  sacred  river  or  for  the  soothe  of  their 
own  souls. 

The  bodies  brought  to  the  river,  after  be- 
ing dipped  in  the  sacred  river,  are  cremated 
on  its  banks  and  the  ashes  scattered  on  the 
sluggish  stream. 

The  scene  of  the  pilgrims  bathing  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  This 
dip  in  muddy  Ganges  washes  away  unholy 
thoughts  and  removes  the  stain  of  wicked 
deeds.  Thousands  surge  into  the  water, 
moaning  and  muttering  prayers  as  they  dip 
deep  in  the  sacred  waters.  The  sight  of  this 
vast  throng  is  in  itself  a  picture  that  holds 
the  spectator  spellbound  and  the  effect  on 
him  is  intensified  by  the  overwhelming  roar 
into  which  the  moans  and  prayers  mingle  and 
swell. 


The  receipts  of  the  United  States  treasury 
from  the  liquor  and  tobacco  tax  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  fell  off  $25,906,291. 
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REVOLUTIONARY   VERDICTS. 


It  is  curious  with  what  placidity  women 
will  listen  to  a  revered  authority  overthrow 
the  high  gods  from  their  pedestals.  Re- 
cently, during  Professor  Powys"  stay  in  town, 
he  went  for  Browning :  yes.  the  great  and 
only,  attacking  him  with  his  own  "Evelyn 
Hope"  for  a  sledge-hammer.  With  his  poetic 
eyes  alight  with  playful  malice  the  English 
'  author  chased  Browning  through  the  several 
worlds  which  he  was  to  live  through  before 
he  caught  up  with  beautiful,  dead  Evelyn 
Hope ;  and  the  iconoclast  openly  pitied  the 
"poor  girl"  when  he  thought  of  the  great  mo- 
ment of  the  final  meeting. 

And  the  Browning  Club !  Well,  they  really 
actually  laughed  at  the  satire  offered  by  the 
new  idol.  For,  for  the  time  being,  they  were 
many  of  them  enjoying  the  sensation  of  wor- 
ship. So  they  laughed,  not  in  the  spirit  with 
which  David  Copperfield  and  his  mates  used 
to  laugh  at  the  terrible  Creakle's  jokes,  but 
freely,  whole-heartedly ! 

Not  content  with  this  feat,  the  lecturer  care- 
lessly toppled  over  the  bust  of  another 
honored  author.  This  time  it  was  George 
Eliot.  Now  the  Oxford  professor,  be  it 
known,  never  takes  any  writer  for  the  subject 
of  his  lectures  with  whose  writings  he  is  not 
in  sympathy.  He  linked  his  satire  of  Brown- 
ing, whom  he  finds  altogether  too  orthodox, 
■  to  his  Whitman  lecture.  BrowningJs  optimism, 
he  asserts,  with  the  scorn  of  a  lover  of  the  re- 
motely exploring  spirit,  is  founded  on  con- 
ventional theology,  while  Whitman's  has  be- 
hind it  the  hope  and  dream  of  the  entire 
human  race. 

So,  similarly,  George  Eliot  unexpectedly 
appeared  in  the  Bronte  lecture.  Her  he  finds 
too  reasonable,  too  circumscribing  to  the 
spirit  of  imagination.  Besides,  she  has  no 
style ;  and  "style  is  originality,  personality ; 
style  is  the  rare  thing."  Incidentally  he  got 
his  knife  into  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  which 
quite  pleased  me,  that  sublime  lady  being  alto- 
gether too  much  of  a  snob,  and  rarely  con- 
descending to  treat  of  characters  below  the 
most  exalted  circles. 

In  discussing  the  Brontes  the  lecturer 
showed  the  same  tenderness  that  all  the  liter- 
ary fraternity  feel  toward  those  strangely  at- 
tractive recluses.  Xo  wonder  men  love  their 
memory :  for,  as  Professor  Powys  pointed  out 
Emily  and  Charlotte  were  fashioned  of  the 
stuff  out  of  which  is  created  a  great  lover. 
And  there  we  come  to  the  deficiencv  in  George 
Eliot. 

How  strange  it  seems  to  re-read  the  lives 
of  those  shrinltingly  reserved  Yorkshire 
women  and  realize  anew  how  many  men  have 
been,  according  to  their  lights,  curiously,  ten- 
derly, reverently  exploring  the  secrets  of  their 
souls  through  all  the  half-century  that  has 
succeeded  their  passing  away  from  earthly 
knowledge.  Strange,  strange  is  their  story, 
and  one  that  has  given  to  many  a  male  writer 
the  clue  to  the  inner  life  of  the  timid,  self- 
distrustful  woman  who  deifies  men. 

Of  course  there  has  been  a  rush  for  the 
books  of  the  glorified  lecturer.  I  have  read 
two.  "Visions  and  Revisions"  and  "Rodmoor" 
(published  by  G.  Arnold  Shaw  of  New  York), 
and  I  was  reminded  in  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced without  the  personality  of  the  lecturer 
of  one  of  Frank  Stockton's  short  stories,  in 
which  a  returned  traveler  from  the  Far  East 
apparently  performed  a  number  of  startlingly 
impossible  feats  in  Oriental  magic,  relying  up- 
on his  newly  acquired  hypnotic  powers  to  in- 
fluence his  audience.  Not  that  Professor 
Powys  is  a  hypnotist.  But  he  radiates  a  pow- 
erful magnetism,  which  perhaps  makes  him 
seem  a  bigger  man  than  he  is.  and  is  apt  to 
influence  his  listeners  to  revise  former  con- 
clusions. I  rather  imagine  that  his  gifts  are 
appreciated  more  by  women  than  men,  al- 
though  some   of  the  women  kept  their  heads 

id  s-niled  slyly  over  the  oblations  of  the  wor- 
shippers. But  what  would  you?  It  is  really 
good  fun  to  be  a  worshipper,  the  sensation 
dying  down  comfortably  with  the  departure  of 
the  worshipped  and  reviving  with  the  arrival 
of  th  i  next  rara  avis. 

There  were,  roughly  speaking,  three  groups: 

The  extremists,  who  cried  fervidly,  "Did  you 

hear    such    a    stream    of    beautiful    l'an- 

?     I  could  listen  forever!"     The  middle 

judicially  enjoyed  the  speaker's  pictur- 

.u<-    appearance   and  eloquently  worded   ap- 


preciations, even  if  they  did  not  always  agree 
with  them.  But  they  had  an  underlying  in- 
stinct that  there  was  some  consciousness  of 
self  in  his  mental  make-up,  and  could  not  fail 
to  observe  that  he  has  some  of  the  instincts 
of  the  self-advertiser.  The  third  group  were 
the  twitters  of  the  first,  including  among  them 
some  who  disapproved  of  the  airy  manner  in 
which  the  lecturer  passed  over  the  sins  of 
Oscar  Wilde  and  Verlaine. 

To  return  to  the  Brontes :  Professor  Powys 
dedicated  his  novel  "Rodmoor"  to  the  spirit 
of  Emily  Bronte :  and  he  has  sought  to  inform 
the  whole  book  with  that  atmosphere  of  doom 
which  is  so  essential  an  element  in  "Wuther- 
ing  Heights."  The  result  is  that  the  novel 
partakes  something  of  the  nature  of  a  literary 
experiment.  The  author  has  created  a  group 
of  people  whose  psychology,  if  striking,  is 
morbid,  puzzling,  and  obscure.  That,  how- 
ever, is  wholly  intentional.  Professor  Powys 
does  not  conceal  his  preference  for  the  mys- 
terious, the  romantic,  and  "the  impossible." 
In  "Rodmoor"  the  doom  of  imminent  madness 
hovers  over  Sorio,  beloved  by  two  rival 
women.  But,  although  the  writer  is  skillful 
in  creating  a  suggestion  of  sinister  sympathy 
between  the  melancholy  fens  of  the  east  An- 
glican coast  and  the  tragic  events  of  his  story, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  has  failed  to  awaken 
the  reader's  sympathetic  dread  of  Sorio's 
doom,  a  very  practical  recognition  of  its  de- 
sirability for  his  sweetheart's  sake  being  apt 
to  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  even  the  most 
receptive.  In  fact  the  book,  although  curious, 
unusual,  and  imaginative,  does  not  show  real 
power,  and  will  make  neither  a  wide  nor  a 
deep  appeal. 

I  doubt  not  that  "Rodmoor"  will  inflict  some 
severe  shocks  on  some  of  the  worshippers, 
because  it  is  what  a  venerable  dame  of  the 
old  school  calls  so  "sexy."  Not  fleshly ;  but. 
yes.  very  "sexy,"  and  the  devotees  are  sure  to 
have  a  few  jolts. 

The  book  has  atmosphere ;  both  the  real 
and  the  imaginative.  Although  the  author 
could  not  quite  succeed  in  evoking  the  sinis- 
ter gloom  encompassing  Poe's  "Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher."  he  knows  the  country  de- 
scribed ;  knows  it  thoroughly  and  well,  its 
waterj"  wastes,  its  melancholy  skies,  the  beat- 
ing of  its  tides  upon  the  shore — which,  by  the 
way,  he  treats  as  a  sort  of  symbolic  back- 
ground to  the  tale — its  characteristic  flowers 
of  each  season,  and  the  silhouettes  of  its  in- 
frequent woods  against  its  sad  and  weeping 
skies.  People  who  know  the  country,  and  ap- 
preciate its  dramatic  power  for  conveying 
moods,  will  read  the  book  with  interest,  but 
only  a  comparatively  limited  number  will 
recognize  and  appreciate  its  pen  pictures  of 
souls  in  conflict,  and  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
human  nature. 

However,  if  you  want  something  unusual, 
read  "Rodmoor."  The  author  himself  is  un- 
usual, and  his  unusualness  is  reflected  in  bis 
book.  He  is,  truly,  as  he  said  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  very  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  the 
great  writers,  very  catholic  in  his  tastes,  some- 
thing of  a  poet,  exceedingly  independent  in  his 
judgments,  and  profoundly  scornful  of  Philis- 
tinism. And  yet.  yes,  I  feel  it  something  of  a 
showman  in  the  exploitation  of  his  personal 
charm  and  magnetism.  Some  insist  that  he 
is  a  poseur,  others  that  he  is  not  infallible 
in  his  judgments.  Bnt  as  a  lecturer  he  has 
many  gifts — "Visions  and  Revisions"  are  prac- 
tically some  of  his  lectures  in  book  form — 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  he  returns  in 
the  fall  an  augmented  public  will,  while  blink- 
ing over  some  at  least  of  his  revolutionary 
conclusions,  enjoy  the  eloquence  with  which 
they  are  expressed. 


York,  with  Lionel  Barn-more  as  Colonel  Ib- 
betson  and  Jack  Barrymore  as  Peter.  The 
two  actors  are  praised  by  the  critics,  although 
it  is  evident  that  Lionel's  impersonation  of 
Colonel  Ibbetson  has,  dramatically,  more 
salient  features  than  Jack's  stage  portrait  of 
Peter.  That,  however,  is  inevitable.  The  pe- 
culiar mixture  in  Peter  of  six-foot  spectacular 
beauty  and  gentle,  shrinking  shyness,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  inner  life  that  he  lived,  and  the 
rare  charm  of  his  being  to  those  who  loved 
and  understood  could  never  be  adequately 
reproduced  on  the  stage.  And  the  deep  de- 
light and  wonder  of  it  all  to  Peter — ah,  how 
we  hated  it  when  little  French  Gogo  became 
transformed  by  the  Colonel's  autocratic  edict 
to  an  English  lad,  and  a  Peter — when  he  dis- 
covered sickly,  plain  little  Mimsey,  whom  he 
had  so  often  and  tenderly  carried  pick-a-back, 
transformed  to  the  tall  and  beautiful  Duchess 
of    Towers;    that    required    chapters    of    en- 

j  chanted  reminiscence  to  be  properly  led  up  to. 
Constance    Collier,    it    seems,    is    a    graceful 

I  and  sympathetic  heroine,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mary,  Duchess  of  Towers,  was  Du 
Maurier's     ideal,     physically,     mentally,     and 

,  temperamentally.      And    flesh    and    blood    can 

;  never  quite  reach  up  to  an  ideal,  any  more 
than  the  actual  woman  could  measure  up  to 
the  super-lofty  height  of  the  Du  Maurier 
beauties  in  the  Du  Maurier  illustrations.  Yet 
it  seems  the  play  has  dramatic  qualities,  J. 
N.  Raphael,  the  adapter  of  the  book  to  stage 
purposes,  having  recognized  its  possibilities 
by  magnifying  the  murder  which  Du  Maurier 
used  merely  as  a  lever,  dispatching  the  de- 
scription of  it  in  a  few  sentences. 

Two  dream  scenes  are  introduced,  bat  they 
can  not  possibly  contain  the  intense  interest 
aua  the  deep,  deep  pathos  of  that  moment  in 
the  book  when  the  saintly  old  murderer,  wan- 
dering agonized  and  solitary  through  the 
loved  places  of  his  boyhood  in  his  disen- 
chanted dream,  finds  again  his  lost  Mary,  no 
longer  towering  in  the  radiance  of  her  beauti- 
ful young  womanhood,  but  white-haired,  old, 
shabby  with  the  willing  economy  of  the  hu- 
manitarian who  is  giving  all  to  her  philan- 
thropies. It  is  a  wonderful  moment  in  a  story 
that  is  in  a  modest  way  quite  wonderful. 
I   am  glad  that  the  play   will   recall  it  to  the 


attention  of  the  public,  for  it  is  informed 
by  the  purest  magic  of  the  story-teller's  art, 
and  the  rising  generation  should  come  into 
its  share  of  the  heritage  left  by  the  famous 
Anglo-Frenchman  whose  pen  at  a  compara- 
tively late  era  in  his  life  rivaled  his  pencil 
in  the  art  of  imaginative  enchantment. 


COLONEL  NEWCOME  REDEV1VUS. 


'PETER  IBBETSON"  DRAMATIZED. 


Although  this  novel  never  attained  to  the 
wide  publicity  of  "Trilby,"  admirers  of  Du 
Maurier's  art  as  a  teller  of  tales  loved  it  far 
more  deeply.  Du  Maurier  enshrined  many 
of  his  youthful  impressions  in  both  books,  but 
while  in  "Trilby"  it  was  his  memories  of 
young  manhood,  in  "Peter  Ibbetson"  he  gives 
the  sweetest,  purest,  tenderest  pictures  of  a 
lonely  man's  yearning  reminiscences  of  a  pe- 
culiarly happy  and  love-encompassed  child- 
hood. Semi -autobiographical,  undoubtedly, 
were  his  recollections  of  the  happy  days  in 
Passy,  and  full  of  love  and  longing  for  the 
touch  of  vanished  hands  and  the  sound  of 
voices  stilled.  Readers  of  both  books  will  re- 
member that  in  the  earlier  one,  as  in  "'Trilby," 
the  author  who  in  the  autumn  of  life  came  so 
strangely  into  his  possession  of  a  story-tellers 
magic  power  invoked  the  element  of  the  semi- 
supernatural  ;  and  in  both  cases  did  it  with 
such  an  air  of  faith  as  to  capture  the  willing 
and  enchanted  imagination  of  his  readers. 

Can  this  strange  magic,  this  pleasant  fan- 
tasy of  re-living  the  happy  past  by  "dreaming 
true"  which  brought  peace  and  happiness  to  a 
tortured  heart,  be  introduced  in  drama  with 
equal  power  to  touch  the  imagination?  I 
doubt  it  very  much,  but  I  hasten  to  say  that 
I  hope  we  will  have  the  opportunity  of  find- 
ing out.  At  present  "Peter  Ibbetson"  is  be- 
ing  played   at   the   Republic    Theatre    in   New 


There  seems  to  be  a  Thackeray  rush  on 
the  way.  After  "Major  Pendennis"  comes 
"Colonel  Newcome."  the  latter  a  dramatiza- 
tion by  Michael  Morton  of  parts  of  Thacke- 
ray's great  work.  Sir  Herbert  Tree  achieved 
a  pronounced  personal  success  in  the  title- 
role,  one  New  York  critic  saying  of  him,  "He 
was  not  Colonel  Newcome,  but  there  were 
many  moments  when  he  might  easily  have 
been  mistaken  for  him" ;  which  is  really 
warmer  praise  than  appears  on  the  surface, 
for  what  actor  could  be  Colonel  Newcome  ?  I 
remember  some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago  that 
Frank  Mayo  was  an  endearing,  a  heaven- 
born  "Pudd'n  Head  Wilson"  in  the  play 
dramatized  from  Mark  Twain's  delightfully 
native  novel  of  that  name.  Mr.  Mayo  had, 
however,  made  an  almost  sacred  thing  of  the 
role ;  it  was  an  enthusiasm — not  a  press- 
agented  one — a  cult ;  and  in  that  role  he 
achieved  the  great  success  of  his  riper  years. 

The  same  critic,  however,  who  thus  moder- 
ately but  judicially  praises  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
work  has  very  little  patience  with  that  of  the 
dramatizer,  who,  he  says,  has  "produced  a 
well-nigh  incomprehensible  hotch-potch,  .  .  . 
desecrating  a  masterpiece  to  make  a  theatrical 
holiday." 

That  there  is  some  excellent  acting  en- 
shrined in  this  poor  adaptation  does  not  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  one  is  always  liable 
to  shock  when  first  seeing  a  well-loved  char- 
acter such  as  Colonel  Newcome  reduced  to  the 
limitations  of  stage  expression.  Evidently 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  enriched  his  representation 
with  fine  suggestions  of  Colonel  Newcome's 
old-fashioned  courtesy,  gallantry,  tenderness, 
and  high  sense  of  honor.  But  since  the  out- 
ward expression  of  his  essential  simplicity  of 
nature  and  goodness  of  heart  seemed  to  wither 
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loo  much  rain  is  ruinous 
—and  so  is  too  little 


ET  rain  is  necessary  for  all  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Moderate  rainfall  at  regular  inter- 
vals is  the  ideal  condition.  Extremes  of  every 
land  always  go  wrong.  Justice  and  Eight  are 
in  the  balancing  of  forces.  Thus  it  is  with  Rohibhion;  being 
an  exteOTM,  it  is  unjust,  dictatorial  and  un-American. 

Rw  6o  years  we  have  honestly  brewed  BUDWEISER 
— die  drink  gf  moderation.  It  is  a  mild  brew  of  the  finest 
Barley- Malt  grown  in  America,  and  the  rarest  Saazer 
Hops  grown  in  old  Bohemia.  When  used  within  reason, 
it  awakens  kindly  fellowship,  and  is  as  wholesome  and 
healthful  as  its  flavor  is  distinctive  and  delicious— 
j      ever-and-always-the-same  good  old  BUDWEISER. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  ■  ST  LOUIS,  USA  - 

Visitors  to  St,  Louis  we  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plan: — coven  1 42  acres. 
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in  the  atmosphere  of  theatre  it  shows  that 
our  ideal  is  too  high  and  beautiful  to  be  met. 
The  rarest  and  tenderest  powers  of  our  im- 
agination are  invoked  when  such  a  character 
is  created  and  stage  portraitures  of  such  char- 
acters, except  when  shown  under  the  trans- 
forming light  of  genius,  can  be  only  pictures. 

Xo  such  difficulty  attaches  to  the  John 
Drew  representation  of  Major  Pendennis. 
And  yet  there  again  we  struggle  with  the  pre- 
conceived idea.  In  his  outer  man.  however, 
John  Drew  is  an  admirabe  Major  Pendennis. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  spectators  who  had  never 
seen  him  before  would  accept  him  whole- 
heartedly, although  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Drew  was  not  quite  able  to  sink  himself  in 
the  role.  But  he  held  the  eye  with  constant 
pleasure.  His  clothes,  too,  were  a  picturesque 
and  enjoyable  adjunct.  The  major  has  two 
big  scenes,  one  in  which  he  gives  selfish  Ar- 
thur a  well-deserved  rating,  and  in  the  other 
he  comes  off  with  honors  in  the  encounter 
with  Morgan. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  that  famous 
scene  is  sure  to  turn  up  in  any  dramatization 
of  "Pendennis"  in  which  the  Major  figures 
as  an  important  element.  But  X  says  that 
the  part  that  made  him  feel  the  most  at  home 
was  that  which  showed  the  Major  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  toilet  with  the  deft 
aid  of  his  valet.  It  was  an  excellent  idea 
putting  in  these  little  objective  touches,  for 
this  is  a  very  familiar  phase  of  the  contented, 
worldly  old  celibate's  life,  and  when  we  think 
of  the  Major  we  are  sure  to  feel  a  subcon- 
sciousness of  his  lodging  at  Mrs.  Brixham's 
on  Bury  Street  and  of  him  being  skilfully 
ministered  to  by  the  indispensable  Morgan. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


An  official  report  made  by  the  government 
at  Peking  shows  that  there  are  now  2717  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  in 
China.  There  are  42S8  chapels,  eight  Bible 
societies,  161  missionary  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal schools,  nine  missionary  colleges,  1171 
middle  schools,  and  2557  primary  schools  run 
by  missionaries.  There  is  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  branches 
in  the  provinces.  There  are  1836  foreign 
missionaries  and  2716  foreign  lady  mission- 
aries. In  addition  to  these  must  be  added  902 
native  preachers  and  8381  native  assistant 
preachers  and  1108  Chinese  Bible  women. 
There  are  also  2799  teachers  and  186,130 
students  in  all  the  missionary  schools,  388 
physicians  are  working  in  all  the  hospitals  es- 
tablished by  the  missionaries.  The  number 
of  native  converts  of  both  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  the  Protestant  faith  is  estimated  at 
35,287,809. 


A  paper  by  Carl  E.  Smith,  D.  D.  S.,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  tells  the  story 
of  bad  teeth  and  the  effects  on  the  laboring 
man's  efficiency.  Dr.  Smith  said  he  made 
30,000  examinations  in  sixteen  months  of 
17,000  Americans  and  13,000  foreigners  and 
found  96  per  cent,  in  need  of  dental  service. 
"In  30,000  mouths."  the  dentist  said,  "we  find 
60,000  cavities  and  18,000  extractions  neces- 
sary, 78,000  in  all.  If  each  one  causes  an 
average  loss,  through  waste  of  time  and  cost 
to  repair,  of  $2,  it  means  a  cost  of  $156,000. 
In  New  York  City  last  year  67,000  children 
failed  to  be  promoted  to  higher  grades  be- 
cause of  defective  teeth,  and  it  costs  New 
York  City  $1,037,696  to  duplicate  a  year's 
schooling  to  those  who   fail." 


The  curious  case  of  a  singer  who  has  been 
in  a  state  of  lethargy  for  twenty-seven  months 
has  been  described  to  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  by  Professor  Verger.  The 
patient  was  among  the  troops  mobilized  for 
the  battle  of  the  Marne.  He  disappeared,  but 
was  found  shortly  afterward  in  Brittany,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  sleeping,  eyelids 
closed,  respiring  regular,  but  pulse  rapid.  He 
is  sensitive  to  excitement,  says  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  case  given  by  Professor  Verger, 
such  stimulation  provoking  a  weak  defense 
without,  however,  interrupting  his  sleep,  and 
it  is  possible  to  administer  liquid  food.  Pro- 
fessor Verger  concludes  that  the  case  is  one 
of  hysterical  lethargy  and  that  it  is  likely  the 
man  will  eventually  awake  and  resume  his 
normal   occupation. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


One  of  the  striking  facts  brought  out  by 
the  New  York  exhibit  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  was  that  of  the  1,100,000  families  in 
New  York  City,  833  families  receive  17.4  of 
the  ground  rent  of  the  city.  Thirteen  families 
receive  4.4  per  cent.  The  Astor  family  re- 
ceive  1.5  per  cent. 


Annuities  offer  the  greatest  certainty  of  a 
fixed  Life  Income.  JEtna  Annuity  rates  are 
low.  The  .-Etna  Lite  Insurance  Co.  of  Hart- 
ford ranks  FIRST  among  American  Life  In- 
surance Companies  in  financial  strength — 
Surplus  to  Liabilities — judged  from  Market, 
Book  and  Amortized  valuation  of  securities. 

Address  •  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory*.  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.      (Adv.  j 


Henry  Miller's  Season  to  Open  at  Columbia. 

A  fashionable  audience  will  attend  the 
opening  of  the  Henry  Miller  season  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  Monday  evening,  May  21st, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  presentation  on 
any  stage  of  a  new  play.  "The  Better  Under- 
standing." This  is  the  latest  work  of  A.  E. 
Thomas,  author  of  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 
and  other  successes.  In  the  newest  work  he 
has  had  as  collaborator  Clayton  Hamilton. 

Besides  Mr.  Miller  the  cast  will  include 
Julia  Dean,  who  will  have  the  same  fine  op- 
portunities to  play  big  scenes  as  that  afforded 
her  in  "Bought  and  Paid  For."  Others  to 
appear  are  Cyril  Keightley,  one  of  the  star 
members  of  the  New  York  cast  of  "Cheating 
Cheaters" ;  Lucile  Watson,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen,  Francis  Byrne,  James  Galloway,  and 
Peggy   Dale  Whiffen. 

Matinees  are  announced  for  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays. 

Following  "The  Better  Understanding"  Mr. 
Miller  will  offer  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen," 
"A  Bit  of  Love,"  "The  New  York  Idea,"  and 
the  reigning  London  triumph,  "Anthony  in 
Wonderland."  

The  "  Masked  Model  '*  at  the  Cort. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  offering  big  sum- 
mer musical  shows  at  popular  prices  the  Cort 
Theatre  announces  John  Cort's  newest  mirth 
and  melody  production,  "The  Masked  Model," 
which  opens  Sunday  night.  May  20th.  "The 
Masked  Model"  has  the  reputation  of  being 
ideal  light  entertainment  of  the  type  of  "So 
Long  Letty."  which  held  forth  two  years  ago 
at  the  Cort,  and  "Canary  Cottage,"  which  was 
the  summer  attraction  last  season.  The  cast 
boasts  such  well-known  players  as  Lew  Hearn, 
Joseph  Lertora,  Irene  Audrey,  Edward  Garvie, 
Handers  and  MelHs,  Royden  Keith,  Edna 
Pendleton,  Flavia  Arcaro,  and  Roy  Purviance. 
In  addition  "The  Masked  Model"  has  a  large 
and  unusually  attractive  chorus. 

Saturday  night's  performance  will  conclude 
the  three  weeks'  engagement  of  the  thrilling 
feature  film,  "The  Whip." 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
great  new  all-star  bill. 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  who  conceived  and  de- 
veloped the  Hindu  dances  which  have  won 
for  her  international  fame,  will  head  the  new- 
bill  in  a  new  review  of  the  dance  pageant  of 
India.  Greece,  and  Egypt.  With  her  is  asso- 
ciated Ted  Shawn,  a  dancer  of  great  renown, 
grace,  and  ability,  and  the  two  are  supported 
by  the  Denishawn  Dancers,  composed  of 
graceful  girls  who  have  been  specially  trained 
by  Miss  St.  Denis  and  Mr.  Shawn  and  who 
as  ensemble  ballet  dancers  are  unequaled  in 
this  country'- 

Millicent  Mower  will  be  heard  in  popular 
old  ballads. 

Marion  Harris  sings  catchy  songs  in  a  fas- 
cinating way. 

Helen  Pingree,  who  won  a  fine  reputation 
on  the  legitimate  stage,  will  appear  in  a 
comedietta  entitled  "Bullowa's  Birthday,"  in 
which  she  impersonates  Mrs.  Bullowa,  who, 
believing  herself  to  have  inherited  a  million 
dollars,  makes  prodigal  plans  for  the  future, 
only  to  learn  that  her  legacy  is  a  mistake. 
She  is  well  supported  by  C.  Kimball  and  G. 
Warrington. 

Andru  Lewis  and  Helen  Norton  will  pre- 
sent a  humorous  dialogue  entitled  "In  Those 
Days." 

King  and  King,  sensational  equilibrists, 
term  their  act  "At  the  Seashore"  because  of 
the  many  diversions  of  an  athletic  kind  that 
that  locality  affords. 

Ben  Deely  and  company  in  "The  New  Bell- 
boy" and  Le  Roy,  Talma,  and  Bosco  in  new 
illusions  and  feats  of  magic  will  be  the  only 
holdovers  in  this  remarkable  bill. 

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantagjes  Theatre. 

With  Miss  Adele  von  Ohl,  the  noted  eques- 
trienne, and  her  company  of  rough  riders, 
broncho  busters,  and  cowgirls  in  the  powerful 
epic  drama  of  the  West,  "The  Texas  Round- 
Up,"  Pantages  Theatre  will  offer  for  the  week 
commencing  Sunday  matinee  a  programme 
filled  with  golden  pleasures.  "The  Texas 
Round-Up"  carries  its  own  striking  settings. 
Real  bucking  horses  do  their  best  to  defy  the 
daring  riders.  Skilled  manipulators  swing 
with  rare  grace  great  lariats.  The  plot  that 
the  epic  drama  carries  holds  the  interest  and 
Miss  von  Ohl  has  a  peculiarly  striking  role. 
The  production  is  presented  by  Gus  Horn- 
brook,  who  spent  several  years  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  pervades  "The  Texas  Round- 
Up." 

In  "A  Corner  in  Wireless"  Dan  Bruce, 
Margo  Duffet,  and  company  have  an  intense 
comedy  of  modern  business  manipulations 
through  which  runs  a  delightful  love  story. 

Adler  and  Arline.  offering  "A  New  Idea," 
will  treat  the  patrons  of  the  Pantages  Theatre 
to   a   surprise  next  week. 

Other  numbers  will  include  Le  Hoen  and 
Dupreece   in    "Something    Different,"    Weber, 


Beck,  and  Frazer  in  a  wealth  of  comedy,  song, 
and  chatter,  and  Ed  and  Jack  Smith  in  mirth. 
melody,  and  dance.  "The  Secret  Kingdom" 
in  its  next  to  last  chapter  will  be  the  screen 
offering.  

O.  P.  Heggie.  who  created  a  genuine  sen- 
sation in  New  York  this  season  in  the  John 
Galsworthy  play,  "A  Bit  of  London,"  is  to 
make  a  special  trip  to  this  city  and  appear 
in  Henry  Miller's  production  of  the  piece. 
«•» 
Sixth  Recital  on  Municipal  Organ. 

The  sixth  recital  on  the  San  Francisco  mu- 
nicipal organ,  played  by  Edwin  H.  Lemare, 
the  city's  official  organist,  will  be  heard  Sun- 
day afternoon.  May  20th,  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium.  The  programme  will  begin 
promptly  at  3  o'clock. 

Continuing  his  policy  of  offering  music 
which  shall  make  the  widest  appeal  without 
departing  from  the  highest  standards  of 
artistic  excellence,  Lemare  has  assembled  for 
this  week's  concert  an  unusually  interesting 
and  varied  repertory  of  music  for  the  organ, 
and  transcriptions  of  orchestral  compositions. 

The  programme  will  open  with  Lemare's 
own  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  op.  98. 
It  is  a  work  of  big  nobility,  and  though  writ- 
ten in  the  classic  style  is  fraught  with  the 
modern  spirit. 

In  contrast  to  this  important  number  will 
be  D'Evry's  "Canzonna  de  la  Sera."  The 
composer  was  a  pupil  of  the  organist,  and  this 
work  is  in  the  modern  French  and  lighter 
vein. 

The  Prelude  to  Wagner's  "Parsifal"  will 
show  how  perfectly  the  city's  magnificent  or- 
gan can  reproduce  the  quality  of  an  orchestra. 
The  transcription  for  organ  was  made  by  Le- 
mare from  the  complicated  orchestral  score 
by  Richard  Wagner. 

Chopin's  delicate  Nocturne  in  E  flat,  op.  9, 
and  Gounod's  "Funeral  March  of  a  Mario- 
nette" will  be  grouped  in  an  offering,  after 
which  will  follow  the  usual  Improvisation,  and 
the  programme  will  close  with  Dvorak's  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  '"Caxneval,"  which  it  will 
be  the  more  interesting  to  hear  since  it  was 
recently  played  here  by  the  Damrosch  or- 
chestra. 

In  rigorous  effort  to  suppress  the  illegal  sale 
and  use  of  habit-forming  drugs  the  New  York 
police  are  now  arresting  annually  about  900 
persons,  and  securing  700  convictions  (says 
Henry  Rood  in  the  Century  Magazine).  Of 
these  fully  75  per  cent,  have  had  previous 
police  records,  which  include  every  crime  in 
the  statutes.  This  is  an  official  statement, 
one  of  sinister  portent.  It  means  that  law- 
abiding  society  is  facing  a  human  element  new 
and  exceedingly  dangerous;  so  grave,  in  fact, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
police  lies  in  stamping  out  this  traffic.  The 
danger  is  by  no  means  confined  to  large  cities 
like  New  York ;  it  is  probably  growing  in 
towns  and  villages  all  over  the  country.  Po- 
lice investigations  have  revealed  an  appalling 
increase  of  drug-addicts ;  more  than  one-half 
of  those  confined  in  the  city  prison,  the 
Tombs,  were  victims.  Men  and  women  fol- 
lowing virtually  every  business,  trade,  and  pro- 
fession were  included.  Even  school  children 
became  addicted  to  the  habit  of  using  these 
drugs.  It  is  with  full  knowledge  of  such  oc- 
currences that  the  police  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  stop  illegal  traffic  in  drugs.  Crimi- 
nals of  this  class  present  a  problem  even 
more  difficult  than  the  old-time  bank  robber 
and  general  crook.  The  police  may  arrest  a 
thousand  offenders  annually,  but  the  problem 
will  not  be  solved  until  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  the  terrible  results  which  follow  upon 
the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  teachers  of  physiology  and  per- 
sonal hygiene  must  lend  powerful  cooperation. 


Justice  Pendleton  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  was  examining  applicants  for 
citizenship  recently  when  a  band  in  the  park 
began  playing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
It  was  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  Justice 
Pendleton's  grandfather.  The  justice  turned 
his  head  toward  the  window  and  the  hubbub 
in  the  court  ceased.  Then  the  justice  rose 
to  his  feet  and  the  100  men  who  were  seeking 
the  right  to  take  the  flag  as  their  own  rose 
with  him.  Everybody  faced  the  flag  that  was 
draped  on  the  courtroom  wall.  Not  a  soul 
moved  until  the  music  ceased.  Then  the 
justice  bowed  and  resumed  his  seat  and  the 
work  of  making  citizens  went  on  again. 


A  locomotive  when  leaving  a  station  puffs 
five  times  to  one  revolution  of  the  driving 
wheel.  It  is  the  emission  of  the  waste  steam 
through  the  chimney  that  causes  that  puffing 
sound,  and  as  the  train  gathers  speed  the  puffs 
increase  in  rapidity,  and  when  ten  a  second 
are  emitted,  the  ear  can  not  distinguish  them 
separately  any  longer — it  hears  them  as  a  con- 
tinuous roar.  A  locomotive  is  puffing  when  it 
is  going  fast  and  is  making  a  roaring  sound, 
only  the  puffs  are  too  rapid  to  be  recognizable. 
A  train  going  a  mile  a  minute  gives  twenty 
puffs  a  second,  or  1200  a  minute. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy^Day 


<]  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service   and    moderate    prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of.  our  patrons. 


U%  (gnUtett  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


Exhibition  of  Decorative  Design. 
An  announcement  of  importance  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  art  of  decorative  design- 
ing is  that  of  an  exhibition  at  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery  on  Saturday  of  this  week  (May  19th) 
of  work  done  by  students  of  Rudolph  F. 
Schaeffer.  Mr.  Schaeffer  has  been  conducting 
a  class  in  decorative  design  at  the  Elder 
Gallery  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  the  exhi- 
bition will  be  the  culmination  of  eight  weekly 
lessons.  Some  very"  unusual  and  delightful  re- 
sults have  been  obtained,  which  will  prove  ex- 
tremely attractive  to  any  one  interested  in 
applied  arts.  In  connection  with  this  exhi- 
bition Mr.  Schaeffer  will  also  show  a  collec- 
tion of  modern  Austrian  applied  art.  The 
public  well  be  welcomed  at  the  Elder  Gallery, 
239  Grant  Avenue,  at  any  time  on  Saturday 
to   view   the   exhibition. 


"You  better  not  wash  your  face  too  clean, 
Jimmy ;  remember  you  got  a  black  eye. — Life. 


O 


RPHEIM  OT£SSi3SET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  New  All  Star  Bill 

RUTH  ST.  DENIS,  Ted  Shawn,  and  the 
Denishawn  Dancers  in  a  New  Indian,  Grecian, 
and  Egyptian  Dance  Review;  MILLICEXT 
MOWER,  the  Song  Bird;  MARION  HARRIS, 
Syncopation's  Scintillating  Star;  HELEN  PIN- 
GREE and  Company  in  "Bullowa's  Birthdav"; 
AXDRL"  LEWIS  and  HELEX  XORTON,  Pre- 
senting the  Humorous  Monologue,  "In  Those 
Days" ;  KTXG  and  KING,  Sensational  Equili- 
brists; BEX  DEELY  and  Company  in  "The 
New  Bellboy";  LE  ROY,  TALMA,  and 
BOSCO.  "The  Slaves  of  Mystery." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
:5c.  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


f  OLUMBIA  THEATRE   Trhf.&£' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  S U.       Phone  Franklin  160 

Beginning  Monday  Night,  May  21 
Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

HENRY    MILLER 

And  a  Special  Company  in  the  First  Presenta- 
tion on  Any  Stage  ot  a  New  Play 

"The  Better  Understanding" 

By  A.  E.  Thomas  and  Clayton  Hamilton 


CORT* 


Leading  Theatre 

FIUS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  Saturday   night — "The   Whip" 

Beginning  Sunday  Xight,  May  20 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

JOHN    CORT   Presents  a   Wealth  of  Whirling 

Gaiety  in  the  New   Musical  Comedy 

"The  Masked  Model" 

With  a  Company  of  70  and  the  Snappiest 

Chorus   Seen   in    Manv   Moons 

$1.00  PRICES;   FIRST  6  ROWS,  $1.50 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


•THE  TEXAS  ROUND-UP" 
With   Adele  von  Ohl   and   Company  of  10 

WEBER.    BECK   and    FRAZER 

ED  and  JACK  SMITH 

LE  HOEN    and    DUPREECE 

■'THE  SECRET  KINGDOM,"  Chapter   14 

ADLER    and    ARLINE 

BRUCE,    DUFFET    and    COM?    N 
In    "A    CORNER    IN    WIREL" 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


What  a  long  way  we  have  come,  says  Mr. 
W.  L.  George  somewhere,  since  Mrs.  Mona 
Caird  suggested  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  marriage.  For  the  moment  the 
world  of  convention  reeled  under  the  shock. 
It  was  almost  as  though  one  had  thrown 
doubts  on  the  respectability  of  the  Equator. 
Was  not  marriage  a  fact  in  nature,  and 
therefore  belonging  to  the  inescapable  order 
of  things?  It  was  like  objecting  to  the  solar 
system,  or  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
and  demanding  their  reform.  It  was  as  im- 
pious as  a  revision  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

But,  says  Mr.  George,  there  are  other  facts 
in  nature  to  which  we  object  and  which  we 
are  determined  to  eradicate.  Scarlet  fever 
is  a  fact  in  nature.  So  are  pacifists,  and  black- 
beetles,  and  art  critics,  and  eugenists.  Mar- 
riage may  have  been  given  to  us  for  our 
sins.  It  may  be  a  remedy  that  presently  we 
shall  no  longer  need.  The  time  may  be  even 
now  upon  us  when  marriage  must  be  modified. 
For  example,  we  have  hitherto  resorted  to 
marriage  as  a  means  to  happiness.  It  is  in- 
credible that  we  should  ever  have  believed 
this,  but  then  the  whole  path  of  humanity  has 
been  over  the  bodies  of  dead  illusions.  Sup- 
pose the  realization  should  now  come  to  us 
that  happiness  can  not  be  attained  by  mar- 
riage; or  at  least  that  there  are  other  better 
ways  to  happiness.  Then  at  once  marriage 
will  assume  the  sober  garb  of  duty.  We  shall 
enter  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  It 
will  be  sanctified  by  suffering.  The  married 
will  become  a  sort  of  spiritual  caste,  an  aris- 
tocracy of  the  social  pieties.  For  the  great 
unwashed  there  will  be  irregular  polygamies, 
marriage  leases,  experimental  unions,  and  all 
those  other  advocated  expedients  that  used 
to  be  excluded  from  the  mails,  but  that  are 
now  eloquently  presented  in  our  women's 
clubs  and  that  have  become  the  pet  themes 
of   our   dramatists    and   novelists. 

But  marriage,  says  Mr.  George,  will  pres- 
ently reform  itself.  It  is,  after  all,  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  the  bill,  so  to  speak,  that 
we  are  now  learning  to  resent.,  Marriage  has 
hitherto  been  the  one  trade  that  women  were 
allowed  to  learn.  And  because  they  learned  it 
so  thoroughly  there  was  no  escape  for  the 
man.  Whatever  women  happen  to  want,  says 
a  modern  Chinese  philosopher,  becomes  for 
them  a  sacred  duty.  Men  are  content  to  want 
a  thing  because  they  want  it,  and  to  let  the 
moralities  go  hang.  But  women  always  iden- 
tify their  desires  with  their  duties.  They  pur- 
sue their  prey  with  hymns  and  tags  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  seize  their  victims  with  pious 
assurances  of  benevolence,  and  it  is  always 
in  deference  to  the  higher  law  that  they 
gratify  their  desires.  And  so  they  have  taught 
the  world  to  look  askance  upon  the  unmar- 
ried man  and  to  suspect  him  of  profligacies. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  no  man  can  be  a 
successful  statesman  unless  he  can  guarantee 
his  respectability  by  the  production  of  a  wife 
and  family. 

But  the  economic  independence  of  women 
is  changing  all  this.  Women  are  learning  a 
trade  other  than  marriage,  and  this  is  why 
they  are  now  altering  their  tune  with  an 
agility  that  leaves  men  alike  breathless  and 
perplexed.  Marriage  was  sacred  so  long  as 
there  was  nothing  by  way  of  alternative.  It 
ceases  to  be  sacred  with  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  it.  And  now  the  mantle  of  piety  is 
being  transferred  from  one  trade  to  the  other. 
Marriage,  it  seems,  is  nn  longer  a  religious 
duty  either  for  men  or  for  women.  Even 
marital  infidelities  may  be  condoned — but  so 
far  only  to  the  woman — so  long  as  they  indi- 
cate an  effort  to  escape  from  bondage.  It  is 
economic  independence  that  now  becomes  the 
sublime  duty,  the  Holy  Grail,  and  the  mark 
of  social  virtue.  Women,  as  has  been  said, 
are  always  in  pursuit  of  the  higher  life. 
They  are  always  toiling  up  the  hill  of  duty. 
Men  are  content  to  work  because  they  have 
to,  but  women  work  because  they  ought  to, 
The  star  of  lofty  endeavor  invariably  pre- 
cedes them  on  the  road  of  life,  and  it  is 
most  skilfully  steered  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  wish  to  go. 

For  these  reasons  marriage  for  men  is  no 
longer  so  compulsory  as  it  was.  Women  no 
longer  insist.  They  are  growing  careless  of 
lure  and  trap  and  a  little  indifferent  to  their 


attractiveness.  With  a  change  of  trade  has 
come  also  a  change  of  tools.  They  have 
altered  their  polarities.  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  social  sanctities  has  shifted.  Men,  no 
longer  pursued  with  the  old  rapacities,  are 
beginning  to  get  their  new  bearings.  They 
need  not  run  so  fast.  The  pursuing  footsteps 
are  not  so  audible.  There  comes  the  slow 
realization  that  they  need  not  marry  unless 
they  wish  to.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  are 
no  longer  invoked  upon  the  recalcitrant. 
Women  are  finding  a  new  sublimity.  The 
blazing  star  of  duty  is  shining  over  a  new 
path. 

Count  von  Bernstorff,  we  are  told  by  an 
Austrian  newspaper,  was  wasted  at  Washing- 
ton because  there  are  no  influential  women 
in  American  politics  who  could  usefully  be 
beguiled  by  his  impressive  appearance  and 
personality.  And  of  what  use  is  a  handsome 
ambassador  if  his  energies  must  be  confined 
to  those  of  the  intellect? 

The  lack  of  feminine  influence  in  the  higher 
politics  of  Washington  may  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  higher  politics,  but  it  certainly  de- 
prives us  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  diplomacy.  Probably  there  is  hardly 
a  single  woman  in  Washington  who  has  any 
of  those  indefined  but  very  real  political  func- 
tions that  are  so  invariably  exercised  in  Eu- 
ropean state  circles.  A  European  diplomat 
without  a  clever  wife  would  be  like  a  sub- 
marine without  a  periscope — blind  and  help- 
less. The  wife  of  an  European  foreign  office 
official  knows  precisely  what  her  husband  is 
trying  to  accomplish  and  she  uses  all  of  her 
feminine  wiles  to  aid  him.  She  knows  how 
to  bring  the  right  men  into  contact  at  her  re- 
ceptions, she  is  coached  as  to  the  desirable 
trend  of  the  conversation,  and  she  can  talk 
politics  with  the  best  of  them.  There  are 
women  in  European  politics  who  are  agents 
of  their  governments  in  everything  but  name 
and  who  are  counted  among  the  most  adroit 
forces  in  national  politics  and  to  be  courted 
and  feared  accordingly.  We  may  doubt  if 
America  actually  profits  by  her  failure  to  use 
women  as  diplomatic  agents.  Perhaps  the 
women  are  not  available.  Certainly  among 
the  swarm  of  wives  in  Washington  who  must 
buy  their  calling  cards  by  the  ream  and  whose 
daily  rush  of  visits  resembles  a  paper  chase 
there  are  very  few  who  could  be  persuaded  to 
drop  their  personalities  and  to  play  the  higher 
game  of  diplomacy. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Abo  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;    Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Balfour.  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  BIdg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and   Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  — 2  Grating  Docks,  750  and  484  feet  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  eel  long 

M.nuf.cturera   Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,   Golfing, 

Tennis  and  Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAPITOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
AS1LOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  PIZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH   RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  and 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN.  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN.  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD,  PIT.  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California  ;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations    . 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Eddie,  who  had  always  attended  a  Baptist 
Sunday-school,  was  taken  on  a  visit  to  Sun- 
day-school at  a  Methodist  church.  "Mamma, 
how  is  this?"  he  said.  "I  thought  you  said 
this  was  a  Methodist  Sunday-school."  "So  it 
is,  my  dear."  "Well,  but,  mamma,  the  lesson 
was  all  about  John  the  Baptist." 


A  prisoner  in  a  British  court  was  asked  the 
usual  question:  "Guilty  or  not  guilty?" 
"Yes,"  responded  the  man  at  the  bar. 
"What's  that?"  queried  the  court,  sharply. 
"You  asked  whether  I  was  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
and  of  course  I  am.  Of  the  two  conditions  I 
could  not  well  escape  both."  "But  which  are 
you?"  "Oh,  go  on,  judge.  What's  the  jury 
for  ?" 


"I  once  wrote  on  a  blackboard,"  says  a 
Philadelphia  teacher,  "these  words:  'The  toast 
was  drank  in  silence,  and  then  asked  my 
class,  'Can  any  one  tell  me  what  the  mistake 
in  this  sentence  is  ?'  The  pupils  pondered. 
Then  a  little  girl  held  up  her  hand,  and  at  a 
nod  from  me  went  to  the  board  and  wrote 
the  following  correction  :  'The  toast  was  ate 
in  silence.'  " 


A  teacher  who  had  been  dwelling  eloquently 
upon  the  horrors  of  war  hoped  he  had  made 
the  desired  impression  upon  his  pupils.  Turn- 
ing to  one  particularly  promising  youth  in 
the  first  row  of  seats,  he  asked  :  "Now,  my 
boy,  do  you  object  to  war?"  "Yes,  sir,  I 
do,"  was  the  fervent  answer.  "Now,  tell  us 
why."  "Because,"  said  the  youth,  "wars  make 
history,   an'  I  jest  hate  history." 

Two  youthful  cousins  who  had  never  been 
able  to  get  along  very  well  together  had  al- 
ways succeeded  in  concealing  their  misunder- 
standings from  their  parents.  But  the  cat 
came  pretty  close  to  escaping  from  the  bag 
when  one  of  the  cousins  had  a  birthday. 
"Billy,  what  would  you  like  to  give  Conrad 
for  his  birthday?"  asked  Billy's  mother.  "I 
know  what  I'd  like  to  give  him,"  said  Billy 
vindictively,   "but   I   aint  big  enough." 


Punch  once  had  a  scene  in  which  a  district 
visitor  is  shown  entering  the  cottage  of  a  poor 
woman.  The  visitor  is  evidently  new  to  the 
business  and  somewhat  embarrassed.  The  cot- 
tager says  to  her:  "I'm  quite  well,  thank 
yer,  miss;  but  I  aint  seed  you  afore.  Y're 
fresh  at  it,  aint  yer,  miss?"  "I  have  never 
visited  you  before,  Mrs.  Johnson."  The 
woman  dusts  a  chair.  "Well,"  she  says,  "yer 
sits  down  here,  an'  yer  reads  me  a  short 
Psalm,  yer  gives  me  a  shillin',  and  then  yer 
goes." 


During  the  late  food  riots  in  New  York  a 
certain  paterfamilias  who  had  been  sent  out 
by  his  wife  to  do  some  marketing  returned  in 
great  despair.  "Mary,"  he  exclaimed,  "New 
York  seems  to  be  an  awful  town  in  which  to 
buy  groceries.  Aren't  there  any  stores  where 
they  sell  things  lower  than  the  others  do?" 
"No,  John,"  replied  his  somewhat  Hibernian 
wife,  "I  don't  know  of  any.  There's  some 
stores  where  they  sell  them  higher  than  the 
others,  but  there  aren't  any  where  they  sell 
them  lower." 


!  The  waywardness  of  Master  Cecil,  a  boy 
of  six  years,  sometimes  made  it  necessary  for 
his  mother  to  use  her  slipper.  This  usually 
resulted  in  a  haughtiness  of  manner  and  ex- 
pression for  some  hours  after  Master  Cecil 
had  been  "attended  to."  One  evening  his 
father  came  home  to  discover  palpable  proof 
of  the  fact  that  Cecil  had  been  having  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  his  mother.  "Well,  Cecil, 
what's  the  trouble  now?"  asked  his  father. 
"Your  wife  has  been  licking  me  again,  sir," 
was  the  reply. 


Apropos  of  a  celebrated  dynamite  case  un- 
der trial  in  San  Francisco  lawyers  are  telling 
of  the  experience  of  a  prosecuting  attorney 
who  encountered  a  somewhat  difficult  witness. 
Finally  he  asked  the  man  if  he  was  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  men  on  the  jury.  "Yes,  sir," 
anonunced  the  witness,  "more  than  half  of 
them."  "Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  you 
know  more  than  half  of  them?"  demanded 
the  lawyer.  "Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I'm 
willing  to  swear  that  I  know  more  than  all  of 
them  put  together." 


President  Wilson  and  Arthur  James  Balfour 
are  said  to  have  found  a  new  bond  of  sympa- 
thy between  them  when  Mr.  Balfour  visited 
Washington.  Both  are  fond  of  detective 
stories  as  a  relaxation.  Balfour's  taste  runs 
to  "penny  shockers."  When  in  his  leisure  he 
is  not  devouring  the  deeds  of  "Old  Sleuth" 
or  "Nick  Carter"  the  English  Foreign  Minis- 
ter turns  to  works  of  philosophy.  "On  the 
trip  across  the  number  of  'penny  shockers' 
was  limited,"  said  one  of  the  party.  "We 
had  to  pass  them  around.  I  was  telling  Mr. 
Balfour  of  one  he  hadn't  read.      'Who   wrote 


it?*  he  asked.  T  really  didn't  notice.'  'That's 
always  the  way,'  he  said,  sadly.  "One  never 
does.     So  ungrateful ;  so  ungrateful !'  " 


The  rector  of  a  church  in  Maryland  was  in 
his  study,  hard  at  work  on  his  sermon  for 
the  coming  Sunday,  when  a  visitor  was  an- 
nounced. She  was  a  big  muscular  woman,  and 
when  the  minister  had  brought  a  chair  she 
flopped  into  it  and  opened  up  bluntly,  as  fol- 
lows :  "You're  Minister  Jones,  aint  you  ?"  "I 
am."  "Maybe  you'll  remember  marryin'  a 
couple  of  strangers  at  your  church  a  month 
ago."  "What  were  the  names  ?"  "William 
Perkins  and  Elizabeth  Jones,"  said  the  woman, 
"and  I'm  Elizabeth."  "Are  you,  indeed?  I 
thought    I    remembered    your    face    when    you 

came     in,     but "      "Yes."     continued     the 

visitor,  "I'm  her,  all  right,  an'  I  thought  as 
how  I  ought  to  drop  in  an'  let  you  know  that 
William  has  escaped." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Why  He  Refused. 
A  young  theologian  named   Fiddle 

Refused    to   accept   his   degree, 
"For,"  said  he,  "  'tis  enough  to  be  Fiddle 
Without    being    Fiddle,    D.    D." 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


The  Dinosaur. 
Behold    the    mighty    dinosaur, 
Famous  in  prehistoric  lore. 
Not  only  for  his  weight  and  strength, 
But    for   his   intellectual    length. 
You    will    observe    by    these    remains 
The   creature    had    two    sets    of   brains — 
One  in  his   head    (the   usual   place). 
The  other   at  his  spinal  base. 
Thus   he   could   reason   a   priori 
As   well   as  a  posteriori. 
No   problem   bothered   him  a  bit: 
Fie  made  both  head  and  tail  of  it. 
So  wise  he  was,  so  wise  and  solemn, 
Each   thought  filled  just   a   spinal   column. 
If   one  brain    found   the   pressure   strong 
It   passed    a    few   ideas  along; 
If  something  slipt  his  forward  mind 
'Twas    rescued   by   the  one  behind; 
And  if  in  error  he  was  caught 
He   had    a   saving    afterthought. 
As  he  thought  twice  before  he  spoke 
He  had  no  judgments  to  revoke; 
For    he   could   think,    without   congestion, 
Upon   both   sides   of   every  question. 

O,   gaze  upon   this    model   beast, 
Defunct  ten   million   years   at   least! 

— B.  L.   T.,  in   the  Chicago   Tribune, 


The  Policeman. 
Officer    Kelly    begs    leave   to    report 

What    happened    today    on    his    beat ; 
A    couple    of    murders,    a    safe-blowing   job 

And   a  woman   held   up  in  the   street. 
He  made  no  arrests;  all  the  culprits  escaped 

And    it's   likely  will    never  be    found, 
But   adds  Kelly,    "B'gob, 
I   was  right  on  the  job, 

F'r   I    put   seven   cars  in    the  pound." 

— Detroit   Saturday   Night. 


$80 

Chicago  and  Back 


On  the  dates  named  below  the 
Santa  Fe  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  to  many  eastern  cities 
at  a  reduction  of  over  25  per 
cent  from  the  round  trip  rates 
ordinarily  in  effect. 

These  excursion  tickets  are  good 
on  the  California  Limited  as 
well  as  on  our  two  other  daily 
trains  to  the  East. 

The  dates  of  sale  for  these  ex- 
cursions are  : 

May  31. 

June  1-2-11-12-16-17-26-27-30. 

Other  dates  may  be  announced  later. 
Call,  phone  or  write. 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen'I  A*t. 

601  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry 
Phone  Kearny  4980 
F.  L.  HANNA,  Gen'I  Agt. 
1218  Broadway.  Oakland 
Phone  Lakoide  425 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital t  4,000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,934,091.09 

Deposits 55.501.639.40 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit   and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Saving!  Bukt  of  San  Frudtca 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21il  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Hiifiht  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63.499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134.403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^=LIMITED— 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will   furnish  rates  on  request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  Associated  Savings  Banks|of  Sao  Francisco ) 


DECEMBERS.  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 

DIRECTORS  : 

G.  Beleney  J.  M.  Dupas 

J.  A  Bergerot       John  Gutty 
S.  Bissioger  J.(S.  Godean 

Leon  Boaroera/|  (Arthur  Legallel 
O.Bozio  Geo.W.MeNear 

Charles  Carpy      X.  De  Pichon 

Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rale  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

1 10  SUTTER  ST. 


I    :  I     I       :^S60  ad  CI. 

1—*    ;       :       :  :       J  ,1  -^Splendid  Twin 


w 


8U-nmi>rn"sloi 


U 


Sonoma'*,  *'Ven(ur»" 

,  ^— The  Delightful  Way! 

Every  21  Dayi   J«»«  5,  June  26 
OCEAN  ICS.S.  CO.,  673Marke1Sl..S.F. 
iLine  to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac.  T  .ur,  $ 337.50  1st  CI.] 


"Travel  (i)ithout"[rouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  35 12 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Houohln)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco  every  two  weeks 

[swe  $100.  YOKOHAMA  c2a&  $I50.r.t.] 

Address.  J.  D.  Soreekels  &  BrosCo. 601  Maiket SL S. F. 


Your 
Vacation 

should  be  spent 
in  the  beautiful 

Feather  River  Country 

— up  among  the  pines 
in  the  high  Sierras. 


-Reached  via — 


Western  Pacific 

|   LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES  TO  ALL  POINTS   | 

Numerous  resorts  along  the  famous 

FEATHER   RIVER 

and  near  the  many  lakes  and 

streams    where    the  fish    and 

game  are  abundant. 

Write   ur  call   for  folders : 

"Films  of  the  Feather  River  Country" 

and 

"Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts" 


Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

or  any  Western  Pacific  Agent 


Argonaut   subscribers    may    have    the  paper- 
sent   regularly   to   their  out-of-town   address 
during    tbt    vacation    season    prompt!- 
request. 
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(daUcy 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Riddick  of  Hollywood 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Peggy  Riddick,  and  Mr.  Howard  N.  Martin. 
Mr.  Martin  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Martin  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Duval  Moore, 
Mr.  John  Martin,  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Martin.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  R.  D.  Grubb  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  B.  Wyman.  The 
guests  included  Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth,  Miss 
Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Cooper,  Mr.  Gloucester  Willis,  Mr.  Selim 
Woodworth,  Mr.  Hanson  Grubb,  and  Mr.  Barreda 
Sherman. 

Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George 
Harding,    who    is   visiting   here    from    Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knox  Maddox  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  luncheon  last  Wednesday,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Haklimand  Putnam  Young, 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis  PiHsbury,  Mrs.  Stanleigh  Ar- 
nold, Mrs.  George  S.  Young,  Mrs.  Frank 
Cheatham,  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali,  Mrs.  James  Den- 
man,  Mrs.  Frank  West,  Mrs.  William  P.  Hum- 
phreys,   and    Miss    Polly    Young, 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Francisca  Club,  complimenting  Mrs.  Harry 
Gantz.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett,  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Corbett 
Moody,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Baldwin,    and    Miss    Edith    Wellman. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Smith  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  her  residence  at  the  Letter  man  General 
Hospital  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  Hood  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Marshall.  Among  the  guests  were  Mis. 
Guy  L.  Edie,  Mrs.  Wayne  Crum,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Connor,  Mrs.  H.  Clay  Michie,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Owens, 
Mrs.  Morris  C.  Stayer,  Mrs.  Eugene  Northing- 
ton,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Field,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Nicholls,  and 
Mrs.   Kenyon  Joyce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  dinner  Mon- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Pierce  Street,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis,  and  Mr.  Lansing 
Mizner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  entertained 
informally  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock, 
Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Filer,  Mrs. 
Henry    T.    Scott,    Mrs.     Richard    McCreary,    Mrs. 


Distilled 


-not  a 
mixture 


Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  Mrs. 
Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  gave  an  informal 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Miss  Hannah  Du  Bois  gave  a  theatre  party 
and  tea  Saturday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
John  J.   Smith. 

Judge  Frederick  Henshaw  and  Mrs.  Henshaw 
gave  an  informal  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Palace   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson  gave  a  tea  last 
Thursday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  complimenting  Miss 
Ruth  Welsh  and  Miss  Rutli  Perkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  an 
informal   luncheon    Sunday   at   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Fleishhacker  gave  a  tea  recently 
at  her  home  in  Atherton  in  honor  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Frank  Wolff,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Ludwig 
Schwabacher,  Mrs.  Simon  Sheeline,  and  Mrs.  Sig- 
mund  Rosenbaum  assisted  in  receiving  the  guests, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  N.  Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bissinger, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Fleishhacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Walter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moses  Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Heller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rosenblatt,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Louis  Schloss,  Miss  Margaret 
Koshland,  Miss  Claire  Scheeline,  Miss  Sophie 
Dinkelspiel,  Mr.  James  Schwabacher,  Mr.  Charles 
Ehrman,  and  Mr.   Frank  Fries. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton  entertained  in- 
formally at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home  in  Ather- 
ton. 

Mrs.  James  Goodwin  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at  her  home  in  Woodside. 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Harley  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon last  Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Marion 
Lord. 

Miss  Katherine  Ramsay  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  including  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss 
Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Natalie  Campbell,  Miss 
Rhoda  Fullam,  and   Miss  Genevieve  Bothin. 

Mrs.  Willard  O.  Wayman  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manfred  Brandenstein  entertained 
informally  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Stern,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Salz. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  gave  a  dinner  last  Wednes- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Nichols 
and  Mr.  Edward  W.  Clark,  j  r.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker, 
Mr.  Edgar  Eyre,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
munds  Lyman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Green 
Street. 

Miss  Doris  Kilgarif  gave  a  luncheon  and  theatre 
party  Monday  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth   Perkins. 

Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard  gave  a  bridge-tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Belvedere,  compliment- 
ing Miss  Helen  Holton.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Horace  Hellman,  Mrs.  Harrison  Atwood,  Mrs. 
Frank  Simmons,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Berghauser,  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Burr 
Freer,  Mrs.  Hugo  Keil,  Mrs.  Stewart  Simons, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Bland,  Mrs.  Harold  Havens,  Miss 
Florence  Burleson,  Miss  Mary  Freer,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Sutton,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  and  .Miss  Marion 
Leigh  Mailliard. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
on  Friday,  her  guests  including  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre,  and  Miss  Marion  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  her  home  in  Piedmont,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Amy  Requa, 
Miss  Ida  Henshaw,  Miss  Sally  Havens,  Miss  Amy 
Long,  Miss  Marian  Baker,  Miss  Kate  Crocker, 
Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  and  Miss  Einnim  Mc- 
Near. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereaux  gave  a  lunch- 
eon   Sunday   at  the    Burlingame    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway  gave  a  reception 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street  in  honor 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Douglas  Short.  The  re- 
ceiving party  included  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Frederick  Clampett,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan, 
Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin,  Mrs.  William  F. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Vernon  Short,  Miss  Dorothy  Ward, 
Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss 
Ruth  Perkins,  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway,  Miss  Doris 
Kilgarif,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Helen  Hooper, 
and    Miss   Julia   Van   Fleet. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Carra  Coleman,  Miss  Rhoda  Ful- 
lam, Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin,   and  Miss  Helen  Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Woman's  Athletic 
Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Einnim  McNear  and  Mr.  E. 
Swift    Train. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
recently  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  complimenting 
Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  and  Miss  Maud  O'Connor. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Porter  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Jeannette  Bertheau. 


Cuba  produces  the  highest-priced  tobacco 
grown  in  the  world.  The  fine  aromatic  to- 
bacco is  not  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  island, 
but  on  a  little  spot  near  the  western  coast, 
the  size  of  which  is  no  more  than  twenty-five 
square  miles.  Such  tobacco  can  be  produced 
nowhere  else. 


Ian  Hay  at  Luncheon. 
Ian  Hay,  soldier,  popular  novelist,  and  fas- 
cinating lecturer,  in  whom  San  Franciscans 
enjoyed  an  unusual  treat  this  past  week,  was 
widely  entertained,  both  by  individuals  and  by 
organizations  during  the  week.  On  Monday 
last  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Italian  Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
given  by  the  Booksellers'  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  at  which  Paul  Elder  presided  as 
toastmaster,  and  A.  Carnegie-Ross,  Eritish 
consulate-general,  Judge  William  W.  Morrow, 
and  George  Douglas  spoke,  as  well  as  Captain 
Beith.  Those  who  attended  the  luncheon  and 
met  Captain  Beith  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Morrow,  John  Lawson,  A.  Carnegie-Ross, 
William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Robertson,  Miss  Margaret  Robertson,  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Elder,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Newbegin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Levin- 
son,  Miss  Katherine  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Parkhurst,  Charles  L.  Smith,  C.  S.  Downs, 
Howard  M.  Boys,  James  D.  Blake,  W.  W. 
Wachob,  Ray  F.  Coyle,  Rochester  Drake,  M. 
O.  Baker,  Hugh  Elliott,  John  H.  Williams, 
George  Douglas,  Loring  Pickering,  William 
Prohme,  Alfred  Holman,  S.  Perry  Wilson, 
Harry  P.  Stow,  Richard  Gray,  and  Eugene 
Somers.  The  Italian  Room  was  very  gay 
with  a  trimming  of  many  flags — the  American, 
the  Union  Jack,  the  Australian,  Canadian, 
French,   and  Royal  Scottish  Standard. 


Meets  a  Shell  Face  to  Face. 

A  British  aviator  who  has  been  flying  in 
France  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  tells 
the  story  of  meeting  a  shell  from  a  German 
seventeen-inch   gun   while   he  was   in  the   air: 

"I  was  at  an  altitude  of  about  six  thousand 
feet  one  day  and  climbing  higher  at  an  easy 
angle,  when  one  of  those  big  fellows  almost  at 
the  end  of  its  long  flight  came  plowing  along 
in  the  opposite  direction.  First,  a  dark  little 
blur  appeared  ahead  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty-five  degrees  above  me.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  be  coming  at  me.  and  I  swerved  to 
the  left  in  an  instinctive  effort  to  dodge  the 
threatened  blow.  Then  a  sort  of  droning  hum 
became  audible,  and  that  sound  increased  dur- 
ing the  two  or  three  seconds  that  elapsed  be- 
fore the  big  missile  came  up  to  me  and  swept 
past.  I  was  probably  several  hundred  yards 
away  at  its  nearest,  but  the  distance  seemed 
less. 

"A  few  faint  stirrings  of  air  began  to  rock 
my  machine  even  before  the  shell  went  by, 
but  the  full  force  of  the  'air  wash'  came  a 
fraction  of  a  second  later.  Then  an  almost 
solid  wall  of  air  nearly  threw  me  on  my  beam 
ends,  and  I  was  really  hard  put  to  it  to  get 
the  reeling  machine  back  on  an  even  keel. 
For  the  next  mile  or  two  the  air  was  like 
water  in  the  wake  of  a  side-wheeler — all 
chopped  to  pieces — and  the  machine  rocked 
like  a  springless  motor  lorry  going  over 
cobbles.  The  air  was  disturbed  for  some  sec- 
onds after  a  loud  roar  astern  had  told  me 
that  the  shell  had  come  to  earth." 


The  human  beasts  of  burden — the  rickshaw 
coolies  of  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  the 
treaty  ports — are  directed  by  little  of  their 
own  language.  Only  a  few  of  the  mercan- 
tile men  on  station  learn  the  language.  The 
foreign  tourist  generally  learns  two  words, 
"kwai  se"  (go)  and  "man-man"  (stop-stop), 
and  the  coolies,  like  beasts,  therefore  depend 
for  directions  as  they  race  along  in  the  heat, 
on  a  tap  on  the  left  or  right  shaft  to  indicate 
which  street  the  "fare"  desires  to  turn  up. 


These  are  uncertain  times.  Is  your  income 
sure  and  will  it  be  certain  in  the  troublous 
time  that  may  come  ?  Why  not  make  certain 
now  of  a  life  income  by  purchase  of  an  An- 
nuity in  the  ^-Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  It 
offers  the  greatest  security  and  its  Annuity 
rates  are  low.  No  medical  examination  re- 
quired. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Adv.) 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Automobiles  Rented 
without  Driver  by 
the  Week  or  Month. 

Pacific  Automobile  Exchange 

367  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Phone  Market  1005 


W  A  N  T  E  D 

Governess  for  9-year-old  girl  living  in  coun- 
try; one  able  to  ride  and  play  tennis  pre- 
ferred. Must  be  able  to  teach  English  and 
French  or  German.  Apply  Box  4,  the  Argo- 
naut,   207    Powell   Street. 


TAHOE 
TAVERN 

Opens  June  2d 


Fishing  Season  Opens 
June  1st 


Invigorative  in  Health  Restorative  in  Fatigue 

Curative  in  Disease 

EL  REPOSO  SANITARIUM 

The  Treatment  Department  offers 
superior  facilities  and  the  most  experi- 
enced manipulators  for  Massage,  Elec- 
tric Light  Baths  and  any  of  the  Treat- 
ments used  in  the  Battle  Creek  Sys- 
tem. 

Literature  Sent  on  Application 
2222  Chapel  Street,  Berkeley 

Hours  Arranged  by  Appointmen 
PHONE  BERKELEY  4371 

DR.  A.  J.  SANDERSON,  Manager 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Coryn  Lectures. 
Increasingly  large  and  increasingly  enthusi- 
astic are  the  audiences  at  the  lectures  given 
by  Sidney  Coryn  at  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 
Next  Monday  evening,  May  21st,  Mr.  Coryn 
gives  the  second  in  this  new  Monday  course 
on  the  Bagdad  Railroad,  which  he  terms  "The 
Prize  of  the  War."  Mr.  Coryn  shows  clearly 
how  the  fire  which  broke  out  in  1914  had 
long  been  smouldering,  and  the  political  and 
commercial  causes  which  caused  it  to  ignite. 
The  following  Friday  evening  at  8:15  o'clock 
Mr.  Coryn  will  lecture  on  German  philosophy, 
the  Prussian  militarist  philosophy  so  at  vari- 
ance with  the  kindly  instincts  of  the  German 
people,  and  so  poisonous  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  On  Friday  morning,  at  10 :45 
o'clock,  he  will  give  his  weekly  resume  of  the 
events  of  the  week  in  the  field  of  war,  this 
being  repeated  at  12  :15  for  the  benefit  of  busy 
men  and  women  in  a  noontime  half-hour. 


FRENCH  LESSONS  by  well-known 

teacher  with  excellent  references. 

MLLE.   SALIGNE 

Tel.  Fillmore  2754  2431  Buchanan  St. 


Drink 


Acme 
Beer 


A  delightful  bev- 
erage appealing  to 
the  discriminating 


Brewed  by  the 

California  Brewing  Association 

San  Francisco 


May  19,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


oZi 


Hotel 

pdria 

bs  Alleles 


An  absolutely 
.'/        fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Viee-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


AN  INNOVATION 

Special   Dinners,  with   dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY   NIGHT ..  MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  . . .  .FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. ..  .CALIFORNIAN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 

Dinner  served  at  7  $2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 
ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  cover 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -      -     -     Manager 


DRINK  CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

WITH  EVERY  MEAL 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  trial  pack-    C«**«»    C.CCA 
age  telephone  direct  to  0111161     0004 

OR  WRITE 

GEO.W.  CASWELL  CO.,  442-452  Second  St,S.  F. 


EsTiD      CATC    BUSINESS  and 

ri^Iv  DrxLiSL  FURNISHINGS 

of  high-class,  modern,  fire-proof  hotel,  100 
rooms,  elegantly  furnished  and  delightfully  lo- 
cated in  college  city  across  the  bay.  Well 
patronized  by  the  best  class  of  people.  Good 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  hotel  man.  Ad- 
dress the  Argonaut,  207  Powell  St.,  S.  F. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick  Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Dennis  Searles  left  Tuesday  for  Santa 
Monica,    where    she    will    remain    for    several    day;:. 

Rear-Admiral  William  F.  Fullam  and  Mrs. 
Fullani  spent  the  week-end  in  Hurlingame  at  the 
home  of  Mr,  and   Mrs.  Henry  T.   Scott. 

Mis.  Clara  L.  Darling  has  gone  to  Byron 
Springs    for   a   visit   of   a    few    weeks. 

Mr.  Eugene  Lent  returned  last  week  from  a 
trip    to    New    York. 

Mrs.  P.  G.  Pyerer  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco 
from  her  home  in  Boston.  During  her  sojourn 
here  Mrs.  Pyerer  has  been  staying  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam  Delaware   Nielson   at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Luther  Holton  and  her  niece.  Miss  Helen 
Holton,  have  left  for  a  tour  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  state. 

Mrs.  George  IT.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Whiting  Howard  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Santa    Cruz    Mountains. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wolff  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  New  York,  after  a  visit  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
A.    F.    Flcishhacker,   at    her   home   in    Atherton. 

Lieutenant  John  G.  Burr  and  Mrs.  Burr,  whose 
wedding  took  place  recently  at  Fort  Sill,  have 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  are  guests  of  Lieu- 
tenant Burr's  parents,  Colonel  Edward  Burr  and 
Mrs.   Burr,   at  their  home  on   Sacramento   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Goodall  spent  the  week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Athearn  Folger  at  their  home  at  Wood- 
side. 

Mr.  Alfred  Woolsey  has  gone  to  Sausalito  for 
the  summer,  after  having  passed  the  winter  season 
at  the  Gables. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow  Frink  have  been  guests 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for  several  days,  visiting 
here  from  their  home  in   Santa  Barbara. 

Dr.  Harry  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Sherman  will 
leave  in  a  few  days  for  a  visit  of  six  weeks  in 
the   East. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  an  extended  sojourn  in  New  York 
and   Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Emily 
Pope  passed  the  week-end  at  their  country  place 
in  Burlingame. 

Captain  Sherman  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Miles  have  given  up  their  apartments  at  the 
Braeburn  and  have  taken  a  house  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  trip  to 
Paso  Robles, 

Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  will  leave 
next  week  for  their  home  at  Woodside,  where 
they   will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Leib,  who  arrived  last 
week  from  New  York,  passed  the  week-end  in  Los 
Gatos  with  Mr.  Leib's  mother,  Mrs.  Samuel  Mon- 
sarrat. 

Mrs.  Marion  Lord  is  the  house  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  at  their  home  at 
Woodside. 

Miss  Hannah  Du  Bois  has  taken  apartments  at 
the  Hotel  Victoria  for  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Helen  Sullivan,  who  is  visiting  here  from 
her  home  in  Marysville,  passed  the  week-end  in 
Oakland  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert  Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Larmon  of  Chicago  re- 
cently spent  several  days  in  San  Rafael  with  Mrs. 
Larmon's  cousin,    Miss  Anne  Pentz. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs, 
who  have  been  staying  at  the  Clift  Hotel  since 
their  return  from  the  East,  will  leave  in  the  near 
future  for  Ross,  Where  they  have  taken  the  house 
of  Dr.  Stanley  Stillman  for  the  summer  .season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gantz  are  guests  at  the 
Clift  Hotel   from   their   home  in  Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leon  Guggenheim,  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Heller  returned 
recently   from   a   trip   to   Fresno. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Campbell,  wife  of  Commander  Camp- 
bell,   TJ.    S.    N.,    has  arrived    from  the   Canal  Zone 


DEAF   PEOPLE 

DEAFNESS  AND  NOISES  IN  THE  HEAD  can 
now  be  most  certainly  cured  by  the  newly  dis- 
covered "French  Orlene."  This  new  remedy  goes 
right  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  effects 
a  complete  and  lasting  cure  in  a  few  days. 

One  box  is  ample  to  cure  any  ordinary  case,  and 
has  given  almost  immediate  relief  in  hundreds  of 
cases  which  had  been  considered   "hopeless." 

Mr.  D.  Borthwick,  of  Dalbeattie,  N.  B.,  writes: 
"Your  new  remedy,  which  I  received  from  you 
some  time  ago,  HAS  COMPLETELY  CURED  MY 
HEARING,  AFTER  MORE  THAN  TWENTY 
YEARS'  DEAFNESS.  I  will  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mend it  to  all  my  friends." 

Scores   of    other    equally   good    reports. 

Try  one  box  today,  which  can  be  forwarded  se- 
curely packed  and  post  paid  to  any  address  upon 
the  receipt  of  postal  or  money  order  for  $1. 
There  is  nothing  better  at  any  price. 

Address:  "ORLENE"  CO.,  II.  T.  RICHARDS, 

WATLING  STREET,  DARTFORD,  KENT,  ENG. 

Please    mention    this    paper. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"  I've  paid  him  clean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  THE  INVALID 

SHASTA  WATER   FROM   SHASTA   SPRINGS 

See   that  it  bears  the  Shasta  Label.     All   Grocers   and   Delicatessens,  especially 
the  better  class,  or  telephone  Shasta  Water  Co.,  San  Francisco — Oakland. 


and  is  visiting  her  father,  Mr.  George  H.  Strong, 
of    Oakland. 

Mrs.  James  Denman  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  Cheatham,  are  visiting  in  Sonoma  County 
at  the   ranch   of  Mrs.  Thomas   C.   Van   Ness. 

.Miss  Maye  Colburn  has  reopened  her  home  in 
San  Rafael,  after  having  passed  the  winter  at  the 
Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Clinton  La  Montague  left  Sat- 
urday   for  a    trip   to    Southern    California. 

Mrs.  Barclay  Henley  has  taken  a  cottage  at 
Bolinas    for   a  few    weeks. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bridges  has  returned  from  El 
Paso  and   has  taken  a  house  at  the   Presidio. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  touring  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Corbet  have  concluded 
their  wedding  trip  and  are  established  at  Tecoma, 
Nevada. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Peterson  Miller  has  reopened  her 
home  in  Montecito,  where  she  will  pass  the  greater 
portion    of    the    summer. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Hooper  are  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  their  friends 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  son.  This  is  the  second 
child  in  the  household,  the  first  one  being  a 
daughter,  Margaret. 


Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


The  Measure  of  J  afire. 

The  measure  of  the  man  Joffre  is  best 
taken  in  the  fact  that  he  failed  frequently 
before  he  won  completely.  His  initial  of- 
fensive in  Lorraine  broke  down  under  Ger- 
man heavy  artillery.  For  the  same  reason  his 
attacks  in  the  Ardennes  and  at  Charleroi 
failed.  Mobile  heavy  artillery  on  the  Ger- 
man side  triumphed  over  gallant  infantry,  un- 
supported save  by  field  artillery,  and  in  the 
third  week  in  August  Joffre  contemplated  a 
situation  which  might  well  have  broken  the 
spirit  of  a  smaller  man.  All  French  armies 
had  been  defeated;  all  French  armies  were  in 
retreat,  and  a  great  and  victorious  German 
machine  was  moving  forward  as  it  had  moved 
forty-four  years  before.  Defeats  that  seemed 
to  forecast  a  new,  colossal  Sedan  were  al- 
ready a  matter  of  history,  and  the  collapse  of 
the  French  military  establishment  was  already 
accepted  in  Germany. 

Yet  Joffre  neither  faltered  nor  permitted 
himself  to  recognize  what  seemed  to  be  in- 
evitable. From  a  tragic  offensive  such  as 
wrecked  MacMahon  at  Sedan  he  withdrew. 
He  even  broke  off  some  engagements  that 
promised  well.  He  took  defeated  armies  from 
embraces  that  threatened  destruction  and 
coolly  and  calmly  drew  his  forces  backward, 
always  keeping  in  mind  a  purpose  to  strike 
once  more. 

Perhaps  the  great  decision  of  the  whole 
war  was  taken  in  the  last  days  of  August, 
when,  with  armies  still  unready,  Joffre  faced 
the  Germans  along  the  line  of  the  Somme,  the 
Oise,  and  the  Meuse.  Should  he  risk  dan- 
gerous battle  there  or  surrender  thousands  of 
square  miles  to  the  invader  and  continue  the 
retreat  to  a  position  of  relative  security?  He 
never  hesitated.  He  ordered  the  retreat  which 
surrendered  Rheims.  St.  Quentin,  Amiens, 
Chalons,  all  of  northern  France,  to  the  in- 
vader. But,  looking  beyond  the  moment,  he 
saw  that  by  such  a  temporary  sacrifice  li<_- 
might  win. 

The  story  of  how  Joffre  led  the  German 
armies  into  the  fatal  strategic  positions  be- 
tween Paris  and  Verdun,  and,  having  led  them 
there — having    led    them    beyond    their    bases. 


ahead  of  their  supplies — struck  them,  ex- 
hausted with  the  strain  of  long  marches,  rolled 
them  back,  narrowly  missed  destroying  them, 
is  the  story  of  the  greatest  feat  in  military 
history — the  victory  of  a  million  men,  ill-pre- 
pared and  ill-organized,  who  had  already  been 
frequently  defeated,  who  had  fallen  back  for 
one  hundred  miles  before  a  victorious  army 
of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  nourished 
in  the  tradition  of  invincibility  and  already 
sustained  by  victories  unequaled  even  in  Na- 
poleonic history.  The  battle  of  the  Marne 
was  the  victory  of  French  genius  over  German 
force.  It  was  a  victory  of  smaller  numbers 
over  larger.  It  was  a  triumph  comparable 
with  Valmy  and  with  Marathon,  the  one  a 
victory  of  the  spirit,  the  other  the  triumph 
of  intelligence. — Frank  H.  Simonds  in  Kezu 
York   Tribune. 


John  F.  Ryan,  head  of  the  Canadian  breed- 
ing bureau,  urges  Americans  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  raising  thoroughbred  horses.  He 
says:  "For  field  artillery  the  French  and 
British  are  now  accepting  a  small  farm  chunk 
weighing  from  1000  to  1200  pounds,  and  are 
continually  bemoaning  the  fact  that  America 
has  no  thoroughbred  blood  in  this  class  of 
horse.  As  near  as  I  can  figure,  after  having 
watched  many  thousand  horses  branded,  I  be- 
lieve that  thoroughbred  blood  is  necessary  in 
both  cavalry  and  field  artillery  horses.  I  know 
that  whenever  an  inspector,  English  or 
French,  sees  a  gunner  which  looks  as  though 
he  might  have  a  dash  of  thoroughbred  blood 
he  selects  him  at  once  and  asks  for  more  of 
the  same  kind." 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Are  you  affiliated  with  any  reform  or- 
ganization?" "Yes,  I'm  a  wife." — New  York 
Times. 

Bess — Nerve?  Why,  say!  I've  seen  him 
joke  with  a  waiter  that  he  hadn't  tipped. — 
Town  Topics. 

He — How'd  you  like  a  pet  dog?  She — 
Now,  Charlie,  haven't  I  told  you  that  I  don't 
intend   to   marry? — Buffalo   Express. 

"He  said  he  could  waltz  to  Heaven  with 
me."  "What  did  you  tell  him?"  "Asked  him 
if  he  could  reverse." — Cartoons. 

Mrs.  Grammercy — Why  don't  you  tell  that 
neighbor  of  yours  ?  Mrs.  Park — It  isn't  neces- 
sary, my  dear.  We're  on  the  same  party  wire. 
— Puck. 

Mrs.  Hubbubs — Isn't  it  awful?  Mrs.  Dash- 
away's  husband  has  run  off  with  the  cook  ? 
Mrs.  Subbubs — Yes,  and  it's  so  hard  to  get  a 
cook,  too. — New  York  Times. 

"Read  the  directions  on  the  bottle,  Mandy." 

"It    sez :      'For    adults,     one     teaspoon ' " 

"Thunder !      That    aint    what    ails    me — what 
else  does  it  say  ?" — Boston   Transcript. 

He — I  want  you  to  help  me  spend  my 
salary-  She — Am  I  not  doing  that  ?  He — 
No,  no;  I  mean  forever  and  ever.  She — It 
won't  take  me  as  long  as  that. — Lamb. 

Policeman — What  are  you  standing  'ere  for? 
Loafer — Xuffink.  Policeman — Well,  just  move 
on.  If  everybody  was  to  stand  in  one  place, 
how  would  the  rest  get  past? — Tit-Bits. 

Old-Timer — The  worst  experience  I  ever 
had  was  when  we  ran  out  of  port  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  The  Amateur — Gracious!  I  thought 
sailors    always    drank    rum. — Liverpool    Post. 

"Say,  Jim,  have  you  hot  and  cold  water  in 
your  house?"  "Sure  I  have.  Cold  water  for 
any  suggestions  I  may  happen  to  make  and 
hot  water  the  rest  of  the  time." — Baltimore 
American. 

"My  wife's  always  trying  to  do  something 
to  make  the  neighbors  jealous."  "So's  mine," 
replied  Mr.  Crosslots.  "She  has  turned  the 
back  lot  into  a  garden,  and  this  summer  we're 
going  to  raise  our  own  vegetables." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Miss  Newrich — Pa,  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't 
seem  afraid  of  the  butler,  and  for  goodness 
sake  don't  say  "sir"  to  him.  Newrich — 
What'U   I  call  him,   Sally?     Miss  Newrich-- 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  TAKE  A  VACATION? 

No  doubt  you  know  where  to  go! 
Have  you  made  up  your  mind  where 
to  place  your  valuable  papers,  which 
possibly,  you  have  in  your  office  safe 
or  at  home.  If  those  valuable  papers 
are  missing  on  your  return  from  your 
vacation,  don't  blame  us.  We  will 
now  advise  you  to  get  a  box  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 


UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


What's  his  name?  Newrich — James.  Miss 
Newrich — Then  call  him  Jim. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Life  is  just  one  blister  after  another," 
sighed  the  suburbanite.  "The  snow  shovel  is 
scarcely  put  away  before  the  lawn-mower  ap- 
pears."— Town  Topics. 

A  Kentucky  novel  speaks  of  swallows  nest- 
ing in  the  rye-  Evidently  not  a  native  writer, 
or  he  or  she  would  have  known  that  in 
Kentucky  it  is  precisely  the  reverse — the  rye 
nests  in  the  swallows. — Richmond  News- 
Leader. 

Captain  Kidd's  men  had  been  digging  for 
two   hours  without   success.     "I*  don't  think," 


grumbled  one  of  the  pirates,  laying  down  his 
pick  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  ser- 
rated brow,   "there's  a   d d   potato   buried 

on  the  hull  island." — Puck. 

"This  article  says,"  remarked  Mrs.  Mc- 
Winkle,  "that  osteopathy  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  dissemination  of  a  much  wider  knowl- 
edge of  human  anatomy  than  ever  existed  be- 
fore the  development  of  that  branch  of 
science."  "I  am  aware,"  replied  Mr.  Mc- 
Winkle,  who  is  an  observant  man,  "that 
knowledge  of  human  anatomy,  particularly  of 
female  anatomy,  is  much  more  general  than 
it  was  a  few  decades  ago,  but  I  had  supposed 
that  the  modistes  and  not  the  osteopathists 
were  responsible." — Dallas  News. 
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Appointment  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

A  whole  grist  of  petty  contentions  within  the  ad- 
ministrative machine  at  Washington  have  been  resolved 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  food  director — 
or  as  food  dictator,  to  use  a  less  gracious  but  more 
definite  term.  The  job  of  surveying,  conserving,  and 
distributing  the  food  resource  of  the  country  is  a  tre- 
mendous one.  It  is  related  at  many  points  to  estab- 
lished executive  services,  from  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  down  a  long  line  of  administrative 
bureaus  and  functionaries.  Each  of  a  hundred — or  a 
thousand — officials  wanted  a  finger  in  the  pie.  Secre- 
tary Houston  and  his  assistant,  Galloway,  were  particu- 
larly insistent  and  persistent  in  quiet  warfare  against 
what  they  esteemed  an  invasion  of  their  official 
"rights."  In  a  happy  moment  of  decision  President 
Wilson  (we  suspect  with  a  polite  oath  of  A  plague 
on  all  your  houses)  has  placed  the  responsibility 
definitely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

Accredited  by  experience  and  high  repute,  Mr. 
Hoover  is  the  very  best  man  in  the  world  for  this 
duty.    To  begin  with,  he  is  a  man  of  trained  mind  and 


of  definite  business  habits.  For  ten  years  or  more  prior 
to  the  war  he  was  authoritatively  associated  with  big 
enterprises.  Now  for  something  more  than  two  years 
he  has  been  at  the  head  of  relief  work  in  Belgium,  a 
business  of  great  magnitude  and  of  many  problems. 
His  success  in  this  work,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
has  put  his  name  in  the  highest  rank  of  world-men. 

Those  who  have  fancied  themselves  qualified  and 
under  official  privilege  chosen  and  elected  for  the 
duties  now  fortunately  placed  in  Mr.  Hoover's  hands 
were  not  able  to  comprehend  the  prodigious  value  of 
personal  prestige.  Valuating  themselves  upon  "official" 
character,  they  have  failed  to  see  that  the  need  of  the 
times  is  not  so  much  routine  capability  as  the  power 
to  command  public  attention  and  public  cooperation. 
This  power,  in  these  days,  rests  scarcely  at  all  upon 
official  place.  Right  or  wrong,  the  public  has  come 
to  regard  officialism  with  distrust.  Any  work  which 
calls  for  popular  cooperation  may  be  more  definitely 
promoted  by  means  of  established  respect  rather  than 
by  any  possible  weight  of  official  status. 

Mr.  Hoover  brings  to  the  work  assigned  him  a  moral 
prowess  that  will  command  instant  and  universal  re- 
spect. Whatever  he  shall  declare  to  be  necessary  will 
be  understood  by  everybody  to  be  necessary.  What- 
ever regulations  he  shall  impose  will  be  accepted  and 
obeyed  in  good  spirit — not  because  Mr.  Hoover  has 
been  officially  commissioned,  but  because  his  character 
for  judgment  and  success  is  an  established  and  known 
quantity. 

Extraordinary  Proffer  of  Service. 

That  there  is  serious  shortage  of  agricultural  labor 
in  the  country  is  the  common  testimony  of  experts. 
It  is  not  due  wholly  or  even  largely  thus  far  to  the 
drawing  of  men  into  military  service.  During  the  past 
two  years  or  more  there  has  been  extraordinary  activity 
in  American  industry.  Munitions  factories,  shipyards, 
foundries  busy  in  the  production  of  war  materials 
have  been  offering  the  inducement  of  extraordinary 
wages  and  have  drawn  away  from  the  farms  and  to 
the  cities  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 

In  California  the  shortage  of  agricultural  labor  is 
particularly  marked.  We  are  assured  that  it  is  an  im- 
possibility to  find  men  to  do  the  regular  work  of 
cultivating  and  harvesting,  not  to  mention  the  excep- 
tional work  which  ought  to  be  done  in  bringing  the 
productive  power  of  California  to  its  maximum.  In- 
stead of  increasing  her  annual  output  as  she  ought, 
California  this  year  must  fall  short  of  her  average  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  farm  and  field  hands. 

These  facts  are  the  inspiration  of  an  extraordinary 
offer  made  by  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  and  embodied 
in  a  letter  of  singular  dignity  addressed  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense.  The  Chinese,  says  this  letter, 
in  gratitude  for  generous  and  sympathetic  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government,  are  de- 
sirous of  assisting  in  every  way  possible  the  world 
war  for  democracy  and  humanity.  To  this  end  it  is 
proposed,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
permit  it,  to  send  into  the  country  for  a  limited  period 
such  numbers  of  experienced  Chinese  farmers  as  may 
serve  our  need  and  so  sustain  an  increased  agricultural 
production. 

While  not  referring  directly  to  our  laws  which  pro- 
hibit the  incoming  of  Chinese  laborers,  those  who  make 
this  offer  none  the  less  recognize  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  It  is  suggested  that  such  laborers  as  may 
be  brought  under  this  special  commission  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  strict  regulations  of  identification  and  shall  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  country  for  such  period  of 
time  as  Congress  may  dictate,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
such  period  they  shall  be  returned  to  their  homes  in 
China.  It  is  further  guaranteed  that  during  the  time 
of  their  stay  in  the  country  men  brought  in  under  the 


proposed  arrangement  shall  not  become  a  charge  upon 
our  country  or  any  of  our  political  or  social  subdi- 
visions. As  a  special  assurance  of  good  faith  in  con- 
nection with  these  pledges  it  is  suggested  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  each  man  brought 
over  shall  be  withheld  until  the  time  of  his  return  to 
China. 

The  letter  in  which  this  tender  is  made  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  is,  as  we  have  said,  one  of 
singular  felicity  and  generosity.  In  effect  it  proposes 
a  temporary  loan  of  service  to  supply  a  crying  need 
in  the  life  of  the  country  and  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  able  to  augment  its  facilities  in  promotion  of  the 
war.  The  motive  for  this  tender  is  expressed  in  touch- 
ing phrases  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  China  to  the  greatest  friend  and  benefactor 
of  their  country.  China  will  send  her  sons  if  we  shall 
be  willing  to  receive  them  to  give  "the  strength  of 
their  backs  and  the  willing  sweat  of  their  brows"  in 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  in  furtherance  of  a  great  cause. 
If  there  be  any  historic  parallel  to  this  offer  we  know 
not  where  it  is  recorded.  It  bespeaks  an  appreciation, 
a  sympathy,  a  willingness  to  help  in  the  sphere  of 
humble  industry — this  in  the  face  of  proscription — 
which  does  honor  to  the  Chinese  resident  among  us  and 
to  their  race. 

What  answer  is  to  be  made  to  this  most  extraordi- 
nary expression  of  friendship,  to  this  most  ex- 
traordinary tender  of  help  in  our  need?  It  is  for 
Congress  to  say.  Laws  in  effect  now  for  more  than 
thirty  years  prohibit  immigration  into  the  country 
of  Chinese  laborers.  Congress  alone  has  power  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  these  laws,  to  permit  the  in- 
coming of  an  element  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  us 
in  our  national  emergency,  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient.  The  tender  above  referred 
to  would  seem  to  be  so  guarded  as  to  give  assurance 
that  no  permanent  disturbance  of  our  national  policy 
shall  follow. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Argonaut  has  been  and  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  theory  that  the  United  States  should 
be  maintained  as  far  as  practicable  a  white  man's 
country.  Long  ago,  when  the  Oriental  restriction  acts 
were  under  discussion,  these  columns  supported  the 
proposal  to  limit  a  flood  which  threatened  to  Orientalize 
labor  conditions  in  the  Pacific  States.  We  still  hold  it 
unwise  and  inexpedient  to  reopen  our  doors  to  unre- 
stricted incoming  of  Oriental  laborers.  But  the  situa- 
tion at  this  time  is  one  of  emergency.  We  are  called 
upon  not  only  to  supply  our  own  people,  but  to  help 
feed  a  world  at  war — a  world  warring  for  liberty 
against  despotism.  There  comes  to  us  unexpectedly, 
generously,  even  nobly,  a  tender  of  help  upon  terms 
asking  nothing  in  the  way  of  permanent  change  in  our 
laws,  pleading  for  no  concession,  asking  only  the  privi- 
lege of  service.  The  Argonaut  believes  we  ought  to 
accept  this  offer  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made.  It 
believes  that  Congress  in  recognition  of  the  necessities 
of  the  situation,  and  in  appreciation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary offer,  should  admit  a  sufficient  number  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  relieve  a  stressful  situation  and  to  augment 
the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  of  course  under 
special  regulations  suitable  in  the  emergency  and  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  proposal. 

No  element  in  our  own  country  would  stand  to  gain 
more  under  acceptance  of  this  proffered  service  than 
that  which  has  most  consistently  and  persistently  ob- 
jected to  the  coming  of  Oriental  laborers  under  privi- 
leges accorded  to  subjects  of  other  nations.  The  cost 
of  living,  rapidly  advancing,  is  pressing  heavily  upon 
the  laboring  classes.  It  is  enforcing  hardships,  even 
distress,  in  many  homes.  It  would  seem  that  those  ele- 
ments of  our  own  people  who  are  finding  their  n  n  ad- 
vantage in  the  higher  paid  mechanical  emp' 
should  welcome  a  temporary  arrangement   th: 
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surely  tend  to  augment  the  volume  and  limit  the  cost 
of  the  fundamental  necessaries  of  life. 


"A  Whirl  of  Unrelated  Effort." 
Information  drawn  from  many  sources — conferences 
with  men  recently  from  the  capital,  private  letters, 
newspaper  correspondence — all  go  to  confirm  the  Ar- 
gonaut's appraisement  last  week  of  the  situation  at 
Washington  as  one  of  confusion  bordering  on  chaos. 
It  is  a  colossal  business,  this  turning  to  the  adventure 
of  war  of  a  vast  and  complicated  executive  machinery 
designed  and  organized  upon  presumptions  of  peace. 
There  is  tremendous  activity  at  Washington,  but  it's  a 
case  of  much  haste  and  little  speed.  Not  much 
gets  done.  Officials,  boards,  committees,  and  advisory 
bodies  multiply.  There  is  purpose  enough,  energy 
enough,  effort  enough  and  to  spare.  Concurrently 
there  is  tremendous  waste  through  a  riot  of  cross  pur- 
poses, wicked  delay  due  to  the  fact  that  the  machine 
is   uncontrolled   by   any   effective   central   intelligence. 


Last  week,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  quoted  Mr. 
Lawrence,  Washington  writer  for  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  in  criticism  of  the  fact  that  the  executive 
machine  is  working  minus  a  coordinating  control.  In 
confirmation  of  this  arraignment  we  shall  quote  more 
recent  expressions  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Gilbert,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing some  days  at  Washington  in  close  observation  of 
matters  and  things  there.  There  is,  says  Mr.  Gilbert, 
an  organization  for  making  war  or  for  making  ready 
for  war,  a  vast  organization  that  is  growing  daily  with 
the  creation  of  boards,  but  it  is  an  organization  that 
can  not  get  things  done.  Mr.  Gilbert  writes  under  date 
of  9th  instant: 

There  is  no  direction  given  to  its  efforts.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion without  an  effective  head.  It  has  many  energetic  mem- 
bers, but  they  have  no  definite  and  certain  relation  to  each 
other.  There  are  a  variety  of  activities,  many  of  them  in- 
teresting and  impressive,  but  they  run  along  parallel  lines 
and  don't  come  together  in  any  common  centre.  The  govern- 
ment hasn't  a  programme  intelligently  framed  and  executed 
from  above,  but  it  has  a  lot  of  parts  of  a  programme  being 
pushed  upward  from  below. 

You  look  in  vain  through  the  vast  assembly  of  elements 
of  a  war-making  government  for  signs  of  power  to  execute 
plans  until  you  come  to  the  President.  There  all  power  re- 
sides. I  have  spoken  in  connection  with  the  Senate  of  the 
prevailing  habit  here  of  doing  big  things  in  a  little  way. 
Doing  big  things  in  a  little  way  is  not  confined  to  the  legis- 
lative branch.  The  big  way  of  doing  big  things  is  to  bestow 
power  upon  the  right  authorities  to  do  the  big  things  and  then 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  results.  It  is  not  the  way 
of  Washington. 

Nowhere  along  the  line  is  there  any  adequate  executive 
body  charged  with  doing  big  things  until  you  come  to  the 
President  himself.  Even  if  the  President  were  a  great 
natural  executive,  he  could  not  use  all  this  concentrated 
power  intelligently. 

******** 

War — real  war — can  never  be  conducted  by  the  organiza- 
tion that  exists  here  today. 

Writing  four  days  later,  "after  seeing  the  whirl  of 
unrelated  effort,"  Mr.  Gilbert  says: 

It  is  a  topsy-turvy  scheme,  moreover,  with  little  men  at  the 
top  and  big  men  at  the  bottom.  Think  of  an  organization  in 
which  Baker,  Daniels,  and  Redfield  have  power — some  power, 
at  least — and  Willard,  Hoover,  and  Scoot,  of  the  Munitions 
Board,  have  none!  A  perception  of  the  absurdity  of  all  this 
is  coming  to  the  Administration,  and  so  there  is  revived  talk 
of  creating  departments  or  bureaus  of  transportation,  mu- 
nitions, and  food,  with  single  heads  having  executive  func- 
tions. 

The  President  has  not  yet  been  won  over  to  this  proposal. 
The  President  is  fond  of  advisory  bodies.  But  the  sheer 
necessity  of  finding  some  way  out  of  the  present  mess  will 
compel  the  granting  of  executive  functions  to  some  of  the 
more  important  advisers  gathered  here. 


Only  four  things  of  real  significance  have  as  yet 
been  accomplished:  (1)  Authorization  by  Congress  of 
the  war  loans;  (2)  the  appointment  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  with  such  activities  as  it  has  set  on 
foot  practically  without  authority ;  (3  and  4)  the  bring- 
ing into  the  executive  machine  of  Messrs.  Hoover  and 
Goe'hals.  A  really  big  work  has  been  done  and  is 
doing  by  the  Council.  It  is  handling  the  railroads  for 
one  thing  and  is  getting  results.  The  shipbuilding  pro- 
gt  ,.mme  is  going  forward  a  little.  But  Goethals  found, 
not  only  much  to  be  done,  but  a  good  deal  to  be  un- 

jne.  A  permanent  shipping  commission  stood  in 
iethals'  way.     He  had  never  himself  built  a  ship  nor 


had  anybody  associated  with  him  any  practical  knowl- 
edge of  shipbuilding.  Somehow  the  wooden  ship  idea, 
conceived  by  two  civil  engineers,  neither  of  whom  had 
ever  built  a  ship,  has  gotten  itself  accepted  and  ex- 
ploited through  the  country.  It  was  found  that  some 
preconceived  ideas  had  to  be  cast  on  the  scrap  heap. 
However,  Goethals  has  gotten  down  to  an  approval  of 
types  of  ships  to  be  built,  four  in  number,  including 
some  wooden  ships,  as  a  concession  to  the  previously- 
accepted  project.  In  the  main  his  plan  is  for  steel 
freight  carriers,  which  he  is  convinced  are  more  prac- 
ticable and  under  standardized  plans  capable  of  being 
built  more  rapidly  than  wooden  vessels.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  just  now  taken  up  his  job  and  he  is  going  about  it 
after  a  fashion  which  promises  not  only  thoroughness 
but  speed.  But  there  remains  a  vast  deal  of  un- 
coordinated effort,  the  effect  of  which  is  lost,  or  worse 
than  lost,  through  the  lack  of  a  vigorous  central  au- 
thority.   

President  Wilson  is  not  to  blame  for  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  a  great  natural  executive  or  that  he  is  with- 
out experience  in  or  propensity  for  the  detailed  busi- 
ness of  bringing  together  and  pursuing  vigorously  a 
complicated  system  of  administration.  But  he  ought 
and  soon  he  must  discover  his  own  deficiencies  and 
transfer  to  other  hands  powers  which  he  is  plainly  in- 
capable of  directing  with  proper  concentration  and  to 
efficient  ends.  Mr.  Gilbert,  w-hom  we  have  already 
quoted,  sizes  up  this  phase  of  the  situation  in  two  sen- 
tences :  "The  President  is  trying  to  be  his  own  war 
cabinet.     It  can  not  be  done." 

Secretary  Lane,  easily  the  most  efficient  figure  in  the 
Administration,  realizing  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, has  offered  a  solution  which  so  far  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  President.  His  suggestion  is  the  crea- 
tion of  what  he  calls  a  "Priority  Board,"  otherwise  a 
war  cabinet,  within  the  cabinet  to  harmonize  efforts. 
But  Daniels  of  the  Navy  Department  and  Baker  of 
the  War  Department  would  have  to  be  on  such  a 
board  and  conditions  would  not  be  helped  a  great 
deal.  And  since  the  President  is  disinclined  to  changes 
in  the  cabinet,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  executive  respon- 
sibility must  fall  somewhere  outside  the  definite  lines 
of  officialdom.  Probably,  as  was  suggested  in  these 
columns  last  week,  the  National  Council  of  Defense 
will  become  the  executive  force  in  organizing  and  ad- 
ministering the  war.  Its  energy  and  capability  have 
already  been  demonstrated.  Already  it  is  doing  under 
borrowed  authority  pretty  much  everything  that  is 
being  done.  It  has  the  good-will  of  Congress  and  can 
command  its  cooperation.  The  force  of  circumstances 
tends  to  its  further  and  more  positive  endowment  with 
the  powers  which  alone  can  meet  the  emergency  and 
carry  forward  the  business  which  cries  aloud  not  so 
much  for  energy  as  for  direction. 


Russia  Holding  to  the  Cause. 

While  Russia  continues  to  be  an  uncertain  factor  in 
the  war  situation  current  developments  strongly  sup- 
port the  hope  that  she  will  hold  steadfast  in  loyalty 
to  the  Entente.  Strength  does  not  come  from  con- 
fusion, therefore  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  from  Russia 
now  anything  in  the  way  of  extraordinary  energy  or  of 
aggressive  force.  But  such  contributions  on  the  part 
of  Russia  are  not  essential  to  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
flict. If  she  will  so  carry  herself  as  to  command 
the  presence  of  a  German  army  on  the  eastern  front 
and  to  hold  back  the  Central  Powers  from  access  to 
her  food  supplies,  she  will  be  doing  all  that  should 
be  expected  of  her.  Indeed  she  will  be  doing  an  ef- 
fective and  sufficient  part  in  the  present  phase  of  the 
war. 

We  have  said  that  current  developments  tend  to 
hopefulness.  Among  these  we  reckon  the  fact  that 
the  men  who  brought  about  the  down-throw  of  the 
Czar  and  of  the  anti-national  bureaucracy  are  still  asso- 
ciated effectively  with  the  Administration.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  "the  whole  thing";  they  have  been  forced 
to  accept  compromises  which  they  had  hoped  to  avoid. 
But  their  powers  are  still  the  foremost  factor  in  the 
situation.  In  the  meantime  it  is  dawning  on  the 
radical  mind  of  Russia  that  cooperation  with  Ger- 
many in  the  present  crisis  would  imply  nullification  of 
democratic  hopes.  The  Russian  army,  though  still  sul- 
len and  immobile,  is  holding  within  the  lines  of  dis- 
cipline and  slowly  regaining  its  morale  under  return 
to  their  commands  of  leaders  who   some   weeks  back 


resigned  under  whimsical  motives  of  loyalty  to  the  old 
regime. 

The  advance  to  the  existing  Russian  government 
within  the  week  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  from  the 
United  States  treasury  carries  to  American  minds  a 
cheerful  assurance.  It  is  not  thinkable  that  this  great 
sum  should  have  been  placed  in  hands  of  uncertain 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Entente  or  uncertain  powers 
in  connection  with  Russian  administration.  Surely  the 
Washington  administration  has  not  passed  over  this 
vast  sum  without  assurance  as  to  who  is  to  spend  it 
and  to  what  purpose. 

It  has  now  become  clear  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Russia  had  the  direct  support  of  Euro- 
pean members  of  the  Entente  and  probably  of  the 
United  States.  It  further  appears  as  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption that  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  was  timed  in  connection  with  this  event.  And 
it  is  now  an  all-but-positive  demonstration  that  Ameri- 
can influences  saved  Russia  to  the  common  cause. 

In  the  immediate  situation  money  would  seem  to  be 
the  all-powerful  factor  in  the  Russian  diplomacy.  The 
Central  Powers  are  in  no  position  to  support  the  fac- 
tions whose  sympathies  are  with  them.  It  is  a  case 
where  American  money  discreetly  employed  in  support 
of  movements  in  the  interest  of  the  Entente  is  almost 
certain   to   prove   a  decisive   force. 


The  Turning-Down  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  proposal  to  raise  an  army  under 
the  volunteer  plan  and  to  lead  it  to  the  war  front  was 
based  upon  a  conception  fundamentally  unsound.  It 
ignored  the  fact  that  war  is  a  scientific  specialty  and 
that  its  imperative  requirements  are  technical  training, 
subordination,  and  adaptability  to  coordination  of 
forces.  There  was  in  it,  too,  something  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  "circusing."  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself, 
though  not  planning  officially  to  be  in  chief  command, 
was  of  course  to  be  the  central  figure.  He  was  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  staff  in  which  a  grandson  of  General 
Grant,  a  son  of  Fitzhugh  Lee,  a  son  of  General  Forest, 
the  Confederate  cavalry  leader,  and  other  descendants 
of  notable  sires  and  grandsires  were  to  be  members. 
Professional  daredevils  of  the  cattle  ranges  were  to 
be  enlisted  in  association  with  groups  drawn  from  the 
colleges  and  polo  fields.  It  was  to  be  an  army  of 
"rare  spirits,"  something  after  the  order  of  the  "Rough 
Riders,"  in  numbers  befitting  the  magnitude  of  the  war 
and  the  conspicuousness  of  its  field  of  operations. 

In  the  opinion  of  military  experts  an  army  thus  ir- 
regularly organized  and  commissioned  would  be  of 
little  value.  It  could  not  easily  be  fitted  into  the 
war  on  European  soil.  At  home  its  influence  would 
surely  be  mischievous  in  that  it  would  tend  to  create  a 
certain  atmosphere  of  inequality  in  the  military  service 
of  the  country.  Regarded  as.  a  precedent,  it  would 
surely  have  stimulated  imitation  on  the  part  of  other 
ambitious  men  eager  for  military  rank  or  for  political 
advantage,  and  so  have  put  fresh  embarrassments  upon 
the  Administration.  From  every  standpoint  it  would 
have  been  a  mistake. 

In  declining  Colonel  Roosevelt's  offer  President  Wil- 
son had  one  of  the  most  delicate  tasks  of  his  career. 
He  has  done  it  with  utmost  tact  and  with  utmost  grace. 
After  commending  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "fine  vigor  and 
enthusiasm,"  he  declares  that  it  would  be  "very  agree- 
able" to  him  to  pay  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  compliment  of  a 
special  commission  and  to  compliment  the  Allies  by 
sending  to  their  aid  "an  ex-President  and  a  man  of 
conspicuous  gallantry,"  nevertheless  the  opportunity  is 
one  of  which  he  may  not  avail  himself.  The  "business 
in  hand,"  he  says,  is  "undramatic.  practical,  and  of 
scientific  definiteness  and  precision."  Continuing,  the 
President  declares  himself  debarred  "by  expert  and 
professional  advice  from  both  -sides  of  the  water"  from 
accepting  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proffer.  The  issues,  he  says, 
are  "too  immense  to  permit  consideration  of  anything 
except  the  best,  the  most  effective,  the  most  immediate 
means  of  military  action."  "Responsibility,"  says  the 
President,  "rests  upon  me.  I  could  not  escape  it  if  I 
would."  In  conclusion  the  President  says  and  says 
truly  that  he  would  be  "deeply  to  blame"  if  he  should 
do  other  than  to  employ  such  means  as  seem  to  him 
best  under  the  counsels  of  men  "who  have  seen  war  as 
it  is  now  conducted,  who  have  no  illusions,  and  to 
whom  the  whole  grim  matter  is  a  matter  of  business." 

The  determination  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
tender  of  service  has,  we  think,  been  wisely  considered 
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and  admirably  stated.  Under  professional  counsels 
"from  both  sides  of  the  water,"  and  in  obedience  to 
his  own  judgments  under  the  inspirations  of  duty,  Mr. 
Wilson  could  do  nothing  else.  He  must,  as  lie  tersely 
puts  it,  centre  his  attention  upon  the  means  which  seem 
to  him  best  calculated  to  sustain  the  responsibilities 
and  the  activities  of  the  war. 

Declination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  offer  need  in  nowise 
discourage  his  enthusiasm  for  service.  He  ought  now 
to  tender  his  services  to  the  government  without  re- 
serve or  limitation.  That  he  is  capable  of  very  great 
service  will  not  be  questioned.  No  man  is  better  quali- 
fied— perhaps  none  so  well  qualified — to  stimulate  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  youth  of  the  country.  Here 
is  a  field  for  service  entirely  suited  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
genius  and  dignities,  and  one  in  which  without  a  doubt 
the  government  would  be  glad  to  have  his  aid. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  director  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace,  announces 
that  the  Endowment  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$500,030  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  expended  by  the 
executive  committee  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of 
homes  in  devastated  portions  of  France,  Belgium, 
Serbia,  or  Russia.  This  appropriation  is  made  in  the 
belief  that  "the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting 
durable  international  peace  is  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  imperial  German  government  to  final  vic- 
tory for  democracy,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  de- 
clared by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  latest  project  looking  to  accommodation  of  the 
long-standing  "Irish  question"  is  calculated  to  test  the 
capability  of  the  Irish  race  for  organization  of  an 
efficient  scheme  of  self-government.  Ireland  is  to  be 
asked  to  formulate  her  own  plan,  with  practical  as- 
surance that  the  British  government  will  accept  what- 
ever project  may  be  formed  by  common  agreement 
of  the  Irish  factions.  Viewed  from  the  outside,  this 
looks  reasonable.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  has  not 
hitherto  been  tried.  Current  reports  declare  that  the 
British  government,  while  consenting  to  this  project, 
is  not  hopeful  of  the  outcome.  Assuredly  the  British 
government  has  not  by  its  courses  illustrated  a  judg- 
ment in  respect  of  Irish  affairs  which  anybody  need 
regard  highly.  It  was,  we  believe,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  who  said  that  the  capability  of  Ireland  for 
self-government  was  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
pretty  much  governed  every  other  country  where  they 
found  a  footing.  Now  we  shall  see  if  there  abides  in 
the  Irish  factions  a  sufficient  measure  of  wisdom  and 
generosity  to  bring  them  to  a  common  understanding 
and  to  unity  of  purpose. 


The  American  military  organization  is  not  strong 
in  the  higher  grades  of  active  service.  General  Scott, 
chief  of  staff,  is  a  capable  soldier.  But  he  is  not  in 
rugged  health  and  he  retires  under  the  age  limit  this 
coming  September.  His  assignment  on  the  commis- 
sion sent,  or  to  be  sent,  to  Russia  is  at  once  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Russian  government  and  a  dignified  method 
of  anticipating  his  relief  from  active  service.  General 
Bliss,  a  really  abler  man,  is  not  physically  rugged  and 
he,  too,  is  due  to  retire  in  January,  1918.  General 
Wood,  a  man  of  fine  intellectual  and  military  capacity, 
is  physically  disqualified  for  field  service.  Practically 
the  one  man  in  all  ways  fit — fit  on  the  score  of  physical 
vigor,  experience,  demonstrated  ability,  and  personal 
history — is  General  Pershing.  He  very  properly  has 
been  designated  as  commander  of  the  first  force  to  be 
sent  to  Europe.  In  the  younger  rank  of  officers  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  abundance  of  good  material. 


Nobody  yet  knows  how  and  after  what  fashion  an 
American  army  or  armies  in  Europe  will  articulate  with 
the  forces  already  active  there.  We  hear  it  whispered 
that  the  British  authorities  did  not  originally  want  an 
American  army  on  European  soil.  Their  wish  was  not 
so  much  for  men  as  for  food  and  other  supplies.  They 
would  rather  our  ships  were  employed  in  freight  service 
than  in  transport  service.  But  after  the  positive  declara- 
tion of  General  Joffre  that  the  American  flag  should 
be  sent  on  to  European  soil  the  British  had  to  defer  to 
public  sentiment  and  finally  gave  a  qualified  approval 
for  the  project  for  sending  troops.  We  hear  it  further 
whispered  that  France  wants  the  Americans  to  co- 
operate   directly    with    the    French    troops;    that    the 


French  government  has  offered  to  our  government  a 
port  with  absolute  control  of  its  town  and  the  adjacent 
region  for  use  as  an  American  base  in  France — this 
with  a  designated  sector  of  the  front  to  be  under 
American  authority.  The  only  qualification  of  this 
suggestion  is  that  no  large  movement  shall  be  under- 
taken by  the  American  command  without  consultation 
with  the  French  commander-in-chief.  Britain  on  the 
contrary — so  it  is  suggested — wants  American  forces 
to  be  merged  into  the  larger  units  of  the  British  army, 
the  American  contingents  to  form  part  of  General 
Haig's  command.  The  British  demand,  it  is  whis- 
pered, will  be  that  British  officers  be  set  over  the  larger 
American  units  on  the  ground  of  superior  experience. 
General  Scott  is  said  to  favor  the  British  plan,  and 
gossip  has  it  that  the  motive  for  sending  him  to  Russia 
was  to  eliminate  him  from  any  part  in  the  making  of 
campaign  plans.  

The  fact  that  Englishmen  and  Americans  speak  the 
same  language  is  an  important  consideration  in  connec 
tion  with  the  coming  problem.  Naturally  it  would  be 
easier  for  Americans  and  Englishmen  to  understand 
each  other.  But  the  spirit  of  the  French  army  is  de- 
clared to  be  more  generous  than  that  of  the  British 
Critical  observers  declare  that  British  officers  are  cer- 
tain to  assume  an  air  of  superiority  towards  the 
"Yankees"  that  will  breed  trouble  from  the  start.  The 
theory  of  this  critic  is  that  American  and  British  forces 
can  not  dwell  together  in  unity,  while  American  and 
French  officers  may.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  not  to 
anticipate  difficulties.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
assured,  namely,  that  American  soldiers  of  whatever 
rank  will  not  consent  to  a  subordinate  status,  although 
for  purposes  of  coordination  there  will  have  to  be 
agreement  as  to  a  common  supreme  commander. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  "WAR. 


One  would  suppose  that  the  German  people  must  at  last 
be  awakening  to  the  real  significance  of  the  war  situation, 
that  they  must  be  feeling  some  sort  of  consternation  at  the 
extent  of  the  deception  that  has  been  practiced  upon  them. 
When  the  Hindenburg  armies  fell  back  between  Arras  and 
Soissons  it  was  announced  as  a  great  triumph  of  German 
strategy.  The  message  of  the  Emperor  could  hardly  have 
been  more  exultant  if  it  had  been  concerned  with  the  taking 
of  Paris.  The  military  experts  vied  with  one  another  in 
their  efforts  to  explain  that  a  retreat  was  actually  an  ad- 
vance, and  in  depicting  the  miseries  of  their  enemies  thus 
compelled  to  abandon  their  fortifications  and  to  advance  over 
devastated  ground  to  the  assault  of  new  lines  of  an  impreg- 
nable strength.  The  false  note  in  the  chorus  of  acclamation 
was  audible  enough  to  those  outside  of  Germany,  but  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  failed  of  its  effect  upon 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  German  has  been 
trained  not  only  in  obedience,  but  in  credulity,  and  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  newspaper  press  there  was 
very  little  doubt  in  the  German  mind  that  Hindenburg  had 
indeed  "retreated  to  victory."  and  that  some  master  stroke 
of  military  strategy  was  about  to  bring  the  war  to  a  tri- 
umphant conclusion.  Even  in  America  there  was  some  feel- 
ing of  suspicion  that  a  trap  had  been  prepared  for  the  Allies 
and  that  they  were  likely  to  fall  into  it.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  Hindenburg  myth,  with  its  assumption  of  an  irresistible 
German   skill    and  prowess. 


Military  service  is  so  essentially  personal  and  so 
necessarily  involved  in  difference  of  rank  as  naturally 
to  promote  rivalries  and  jealousies.  Then  in  allied 
armies  there  is  the  inevitable  spirit — and  pride — 
of  nationality.  Frenchmen  as  compared  with  English- 
men are  superior  at  the  point  of  tact.  We  can  easily 
conceive  American  officers  dealing  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  with  General  Joffre.  But  we  are  not  so  sure  in 
the  case  of  General  Haig.  Englishmen  as  a  rule — 
English  military  men  particularly — when  in  authority 
are  likely  to  be  arbitrary  and  brusque.  Now  that 
sort  of  thing  will  not  be  relished  by  American  of- 
ficers. And  if  anybody — be  he  French,  English,  or 
whatnot — shall  attempt  the  policy  of  high-and-mighty 
superiority  in  dealing  with  American  forces  on  Euro- 
pean soil  he  will  surely  be  in  the  way  of  learning  some- 
thing, if  not  to  his  pleasure,  at  least  to  his  enlighten- 
ment with  respect  to  the  American  spirit.  However, 
let  us  not  anticipate  trouble.  At  the  same  time  let  us 
be  wise  in  avoiding  courses  likely  to  lead  to  trouble. 


At  a  time  when  patriotism  and  sympathy  combine  in 
appeals  to  the  public  there  is  danger  that  domestic  en- 
terprises which  must  rest  upon  the  generosity  of  our 
people  may  be  neglected.  The  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  a  matter  in  point.  Not  yet  is  it  possible  to  main- 
tain this  organization  by  its  earnings.  It  must  have  a 
very  considerable  support  in  the  way  of  contributions 
from  the  public.  In  the  four  or  five  years  since  its 
initiation  very  notable  progress  has  been  made;  and 
by  this  achievement  the  level  of  musical  capability  and 
musical  taste  in  San  Francisco  has  been  notably  ad- 
vanced. "A  committee  of  well-known  ladies,  anxious 
that  what  has  been  done  may  not  be  lost,  has  taken  up 
the  work  of  securing  subscriptions,  and  they  are  meet- 
ing with  gratifying  success.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  what  is  required  for  the  coming  season  has  been 
pledged,  but  more  is  necessary.  The  campaign  is  being 
carried  forward,  but  it  needs  support.  It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  literally  to  pass  the  hat.  Those  who 
realize  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  orchestra  and 
who  are  able  to  give  ought  to  do  it  without  a  special 
solicitation. 

^»m    

There  is  a  curious  story  of  how  the  Duke  d'Aosta 
when  King  of  Spain  told  a  muleteer  to  whom  he  was 
talking  to  cover  himself,  the  sun  being  hot,  forgetting 
that  by  so  doing  he  made  the  muleteer  a  grandee.  Mar- 
shal Prim,  to  prevent  this  catastrophe,  knocked  the 
man's  hat  out  of  his  hand,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
muleteer  had  something  to  do  with  Prim's  assassination 
that  occurred  soon  afterward. 


But  the  present  situation  must  surely  have  brought  some 
disquietude  in  its  train.  The  German  retreat  has  done  no 
more  than  transfer  the  battle  to  a  new  area  and  a  less  favor- 
able one.  During  the  month  that  followed  the  retreat  the 
struggle  was  waged  with  a  continuous  fury,  and  with  an 
almost  unvarying  misfortune  for  the  German  arms.  Fifty 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken  during  that  period,  and  five 
hundred  cannon.  The  German  losses  from  all  causes  were 
certainly  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men.  And 
for  this  tremendous  expenditure  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  show  except  a  constantly  waning  expectation  of  success. 
The  hinges  that  united  the  old  line  with  the  new  in  the 
north  and  the  south  were  assailed  alternately  by  the  sledge- 
hammer blows  of  Nivelle  and  Haig,  and  if  it  can  not  yet  be 
said  that  those  hinges  have  been  burst  open,  their  hold  upon 
the  lintels  is  now  wavering  and  loose.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
the  northern  end  of  the  line  is  concerned,  the  Allied  suc- 
cess was  so  distinct  that  it  would  have  been  conclusive  but 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Germans  patched  up  the 
rupture  by  their  new  short  line  from  Drocourt  to  Queant. 
This  new  line  is  defended  by  the  outpost  villages  of  Fresnoy 
and  Bullecourt.  A  fierce  struggle  was  waged  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Fresnoy,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  the  Germans 
are  still  in  possession  of  its  outskirts.  The  attack  was  then 
transferred  to  Bullecourt,  and  with  an  unqualified  success, 
for  the  Germans  now  admit  its  evacuation,  although  they 
seek  to  mitigate  the  misfortune  by  the  rather  inconsequent 
assertion  that  the  British  did  not  occupy  the  place  until 
twenty-four  hours  later.  It  is  probable  that  the  attack  upon 
Fresnoy  will  now  be  renewed  unless  the  Germans  shall  first 
evacuate    their   positions,    which    is   by   no    means   improbable. 


But  the  struggle  has  now  so  far  developed  that  its  progress 
can  not  be  measured  by  geographical  standards  alone. 
Hindenburg  knows  well  that  the  issues  of  the  war  are  now 
being  determined  around  these  wretched  little  French  villages 
that  could  hardly  have  been  found  upon  the  maps  of  three 
years  ago.  If  he  shall  lose  now  there  is  no  hope  that  he  can 
win  anywhere  or  at  any  time.  We  no  longer  hear  anything 
of  a  German  offensive  against  Italy,  or  Russia,  or  towards 
Calais.  Probably  these  rumors  were  purely  imaginative,  but 
they  have  been  silenced  by  the  magnitude  of  the  present 
battle.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  win  it,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  Hindenburg  has  no  higher  hope  than  to  stay 
the  British  advance,  and  to  produce  once  more  the  deadlock- 
that  shall  give  time  for  recuperation  and  fortification.  He 
is  pledging  every  resource  of  the  German  nation  to  that  end, 
and  upon  it  he  is  staking  his  last  man  and  his  last  gun.  He 
has  brought  half  a  million  men  from  Russia,  and  some  reports 
place  the  number  much  higher  than  this.  He  is  pouring  all 
of  his  reserves  into  the  vortex  in  the  one  desperate  hope 
that  he  can  hold  his  own  and  so  avoid  a  retirement  of  his 
whole  line  and  the  disappearance  of  the  German  armies 
from  French  soil.  For  we  need  be  under  no  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  gage,  nor  be  misled  by 
I  vague  stories  of  other  lines  that  have  been  prepared  between 
the  present  positions  and  the  Belgian  frontier.  Doubtless 
there  are  other  lines  that  can  be  used  for  retarding  purposes 
and  for  rear-guard  actions,  but  we  are  not  likely  to  hear 
any  more  such  absurdities  as  the  "retreat  to  victory"  that 
followed  the  first  German  retirement.  Unless  Hindenburg 
can  check  the  British  advance  he  will  be  unmistakably  beaten 
past  all  explanation  or  mitigation.  He  will  be  on  his  way  to 
the  Belgian  frontier,  and  with  an  army  so  shattered  and 
demoralized  as  to  be  unreliable.  Nowhere  is  this  better 
realized  than  in  the  German  high  command.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  account  for  the  prodigal  expenditure  of  reserves, 
and  for  an  unmistakable  readiness  to  stake  everything  on 
the  present  battle,  to  win  or  lose  it  all. 


As  has  been   said,   the  progress  of  the  struggle  can   not  be 
measured  by  geographical  measurements  alone.     A   mn 
test  is  the  casualty  list.     If  the  British  can  do   r. 
hold    their    present    places    and    allow    the    v.:. 
assault  to  dissipate  themselves  ineffectually,   tk 
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be  with  them.  For  ihose  assaults  can  not  continue  indefi- 
nitely. The  present  German  losses  point  indubitably  to  ex- 
haustion, and  this  even  on  the  assumption  that  the  Allied 
losses  are  as  great.  Probably  they  are  not  nearly  as  great  as  a 
result  of  the  efficiency  of  the  British  protecting  fire  and  of 
a  perfection  of  the  artillery  service  that  is  now  much  ahead 
of  the  German.  The  emperor's  message  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  speaks  of  an  Allied  superiority  "in  numbers  and 
material,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  speaks  truly. 
Germany  can  not  have  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  million 
men  on  the  western  front,  even  after  making  allowances  for 
those  brought  from  the  Russian  field,  whereas  the  Allies 
must  have  at  least  three  million  men  on  the  fighting  line  and 
three  million  more  in  reserve.  Letters  from  Americans  who 
joined  the  British  army  six  and  eight  months  ago,  and  who 
had  received  military  training  on  the  Mexican  border,  show 
that  they  are  still  in  camp  in  England,  and  with  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  being  sent  to  the  front.  Evidently  there 
is  no  pressing  shortage  of  men  here.  An  actual  advance  is 
therefore  by  no  means  essential  to  Allied  success  in  France 
so  long  as  the  Germans  are  walling  to  assault  and  to  pay 
the  price.  Continuous  fighting  is  precisely  what  the  Allies 
want,  and  this  irrespective  of  its  territorial  results.  None 
the  less  the  Allies  have  so  far  lost  no  single  position  that 
they  had  gained  and  consolidated.  Occasionally  they  have 
advanced  too  far,  and  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  some  advanced  position,  but  this  has  always  been  due 
to  the  impetuosity-  of  the  troops  who  have  been  rash  enough 
to   advance   beyond   the   covering  power   of   the   artillery. 


With  an  understanding  of  the  position  we  see  at  once  the 
insincerity  of  the  German  bulletins  that  continually  harp  on 
an  Allied  failure  to  break  through  their  lines.  Actually  no 
such  attempt  has  been  made.  Sir  William  Robertson  said 
some  time  ago  that  the  German  lines  could  be  pierced  at  any 
time,  but  that  the  cost  would  be  too  great  for  an  advantage 
that  could  be  gained  in  other  and  less  expensive  ways.  That 
advantage  is  being  gained  now  in  the  steady  attrition  of 
the  German  forces.  The  constant  pressure  of  the  Allied 
armies  and  their  occasional  gains  of  positions  compel  the 
Germans  to  choose  between  a  retirement  and  its  dangers  and 
a  continuous  series  of  counter  assaults  that  are  destructively 
repulsed.  Unless  the  Germans  shall  be  able  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  real  fortifications  and  so  to  produce  a  new  deadlock, 
or  else  win  some  distinct  success  by  driving  the  British  back, 
the  end  is  clearly  in  sight,  and  it  is  one  that  can  not  be  long* 
delayed.  They  must  either  fall  back  with  all  the  physical 
and  moral  results  of  a  fresh  retirement,  or  they  must  see 
their  armies  melt  away  at  the  present  rate  of  ten  thousand 
men  a  day,  and  with  the  realization  that  they  can  not  be 
replaced.  The  end  of  the  war  depends  upon  a  recognition 
by  the  German  people  of  the  actual  situation.  We  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  a  full  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  army 
commanders,  whose  only  hope  must  now  be  directed  toward 
the  submarines  and  the  possibilities  of  a  separate  peace  with 
Russia.  And  these  are  frail  reeds  upon  which  to  lean,  and 
becoming    frailer   every    day. 


Italy  is  now  doing  what  Russia  ought  to  be  doing,  and 
what  Russia  would  be  doing  but  for  the  sudden  invasion  of 
her  revolutionary  policies  by  a  wave  of  Utopian  pacifism. 
Whether  the  Italian  offensive  has  come  at  its  appointed  hour 
or  whether  it  was  expedited  by  the  critical  fighting  in 
France  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  least  it  is  timely.  It  in- 
creases the  strangling  pressure  upon  the  Central  Powers, 
and  it  prevents  the  sending  of  Austrian  reinforcements 
either  to  the  Russian  front  or  into  Macedonia.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  the  Italian  efforts  have  been  distinctly 
successful.  The  Italian  armies  are  now  within  twelve 
miles  of  Trieste,  and  the  profound  discouragement  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  seems  to  be  reflected  in  her  forces.  From 
Macedonia  we  read  of  a  continuation  of  slight  Allied  suc- 
cesses to  the  north  of  Monastir,  and  there  are  also  stories 
that  are  likely  enough  to  be  true  that  the  Bulgarians  are  dis- 
affected toward  their  government  and  are  urging  a  separate 
peace.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  loyalty  that  has 
been  shown  by  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  toward  their  Teutonic 
friends.  Turkish  ignorance  accounts  for  much,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  German  domination  in  Turkey  is  now  so 
absolute  as  to  produce  something  like  a  reign  of  terror.  But 
it  is  hard  to  account  for  Bulgaria  except  on  the  supposition 
that  the  influence  of  the  king  is  greater  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. Ferdinand  is  doubtless  quite  well  aware  that  if  the 
war  should  end  without  a  substantial  Bulgarian  profit  it  would 
be  the  end  of  his  career.  He  came  very  near  to  the  loss  of 
his  crown  after  the  second  Balkan  war,  for  which  he  was 
entirely  responsible,  and  which  resulted  in  serious  losses  of 
territory.  If  he  should  now  have  to  admit  that  he  had 
carried  his  country  into  another  war,  a  must  greater  one 
and  a  still  more  disastrous  one,  he  would  certainly  not  be 
able  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  his  throne.  Responsible  Bul- 
garians deny,  and  with  much  indignation,  that  they  are  under 
German  control.  We  are  told  that  there  are  no  important 
German  officers  in  the  Bulgarian  army,  which  is  entirely  free 
from  foreign  influence.  We  may  take  these  assertions  with 
a  grain  of  salt,  but  we  may  still  wonder  at  a  Bulgarian 
tenacity  in  pursuit  of  the  war,  although  this  may  be  due 
to  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  choosing  between  two  evils. 
Doubtless  the  king  is  well  aware  by  this  time  that  he  can 
expf  ct  no  tolerable  terms  from  his  enemies,  and  that  even  an 
1  defeat  could  hardly  worsen  his  position.  But  the  Bul- 
-    i     n  people  may  have  other  opinions  about  this. 


There    was    a    good    deal    of    speculation    as    to    Lloyd- 
ieorge's    meaning   when    he    said    that    England    expected    to 


acquire  a  large  amount  of  new  shipping  within  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.  The  situation  becomes  clearer  from  the  an- 
nouncement that  sixty  of  the  seventy-six  German  merchant 
steamers,  which  were  in  Portuguese  ports  when  Portugal  en- 
tered the  war,  have  been  chartered  by  Great  Britain  for 
$7,000,000  a  year,  to  be  paid  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
tonnage  of  these  steamers  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  probably 
large,  and  the  reinforcement  comes  opportunely  as  a  partial 
corrective  of  the  pessimism  created  by  the  U-boat  successes. 
It  has  always  been  maintained  in  this  column  that  the  sub- 
marine situation,  while  serious  enough,  has  never  at  any  time 
actually  threatened  the  defeat  of  the  Allies.  That  Germany 
is  buoying  herself  with  such  an  expectation  is  evident  enough. 
It  is  the  inspiration  of  her  armies  in  France,  who  are  en- 
couraged in  their  resistance  by  the  confident  conviction  that 
they  have  only  to  hold  on  long  enough  to  give  the  sub- 
marines time  to  complete  their  work  of  starvation.  It  is 
a  conviction  that  should  be  dissipated  by  the  statistics, 
but  the  statistics  are  probably  not  available  to  the  German 
public,  or  the  German  armies.  At  most  it  is  but  one  more 
illustration  of  the  German  genius  for  the  misinterpretation  of 
facts,  and  of  a  pathetic  reliance  upon  the  official  statement. 
These  ships  in  Portuguese  ports  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed  if  there  had  been  time  to  do  so,  but  Portugal  was 
too  quick  in  her  action  to  permit  of  this.  The  German  ships 
in  American  waters  have  for  the  most  part  been  so  com- 
pletely ruined  by  a  dozen  ingenious  devices  as  to  be  prac- 
tically useless  for  many  months  to  come,  one  of  the  methods 
being  to  pour  acid  into  the  tubes  so  that  they  might  be  so 
far  weakened  as  to  burst  under   a  normal   strain. 


The  power  of  export  embargo  now  vested  in  the  President 
should  prove  to  be  as  effective  a  weapon  against  Germany 
as  even  the  artillery  of  her  enemies.  Great  Britain,  in  spite 
of  her  blockade,  has  never  been  able  wholly  to  prevent  an 
export  trade  from  neutral  countries  to  Germany.  The  trade 
went  steadily  on  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  stop  it.  But  it 
can  be  stopped  by  an  American  embargo,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  that  it  will  be  stopped  in  spite  of  all  the  protests  that 
are  now  being  made  against  it.  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Switzerland  will  not  be  allowed  to  import  commodities 
in  excess  of  their  normal  peace  needs,  and  it  may  even  be 
necessary  to  insist  that  they  import  nothing  at  all  from 
America  in  the  absence  of  some  positive  guaranty  that  nei- 
ther their  importations  nor  their  home  products  be  allowed 
to  enter  Germany.  Holland,  for  example,  is  sending  large 
quantities  of  her  butter  to  Germany,  but  she  could  be  easily 
persuaded  to  abandon  this  trade  if  the  price  of  its  continu- 
ance was  a  cessation  of  all  imports  from  America.  It  may 
be  argued  quite  reasonably  that  America  is  obliged  to  send  to 
her  own  allies  whatever  surplus  of  commodities  may  be  at 
her  disposal,  and  that  their  claims  must  outrank  the  necessi- 
ties of  countries  that  prefer  to  remain  neutral.  A  little 
pressure  of  this  kind  might  have  the  further  result  of  re- 
leasing the  immense  quantity'  of  shipping  that  is  now  lying 
idle  in  neutral  ports  from  a  fear  of  the  submarines.  We 
do  not  know  just  to  what  extent  Germany  has  been  fed  from 
neutral  countries,  but  a  comparison  of  the  import  figures 
of  these  countries  before  the  war  began  and  at  the  present 
time  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  have  been  importing  vastly 
more  than  they  can  use,  and  we  need  not  be  in  much  doubt 
as  to  its  destination.  Any  American  action  that  would 
stop  these  supplies  would  be  a  war  measure  of  the  very 
highest  value.  America,  it  is  true,  protested  against  British 
measures  that  were  taken  to  this  end,  but  her  protest  was 
against  an  interference  with  the  trade  of  neutral  countries. 
America  is  not  now  a  neutral  country.  Moreover,  she  has  an 
incontestable  right  to  do  what  she  will  with  her  own  produce 
and  to  apportion  it  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  herself  and  her 
allies.      And   that   is    what   she   will   undoubtedly    do. 

San  Francisco,  May  23,  1917.  Sidney  Coryx. 


For  the  first  time  the  number  of  members  of  religious 
bodies  in  the  United  States  has  crossed  the  40,000,000 
mark,  according-  to  1916  statistics  compiled  by  Dr.  H. 
K.  Carroll.  In  1915  there  were  39,270,041  Protestants 
and  Roman  and  Orthodox  Catholics;  this  year's  reoort 
shows  40,016,709,  an  increase  of  746,669.  '  Dr.  Carroll 
also  gives  the  distribution  of  religions  in  the  world  in 
1916.  Nearly  200,000,000  of  the  world's  people  are 
Protestants.  Lutheran  churches  are  credited  with  a 
membership  and  adherent  population  of  70,500,000, 
Methodists  number  32,418,000,  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed members  and  adherents  30.800,000,  Anglicans 
26,758.000,  Baptists  21.000,000,  and  Congregationalists 
4,355,000. 

■■■ 

The  idea  of  a  public  botanical  garden  is  a  very  old 
one,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles to  start  something  in  this  line  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary.  A  five-acre  corner  of  Exposition  Park  in 
that  city  was  set  apart  something  over  a  year  ago  for 
a  permanent  garden,  free  to  the  public,  exlusively  of 
native  California  wildflowers,  shrubs,  and  trees.  After 
a  twelvemonth  of  preparation  and  settling  into  form  the 
garden  has  become  a  wonder  of  varied  color  and  vivid 
beauty,  and  repeats  in  miniature  the  floral  carpeting 
that  sheeted  California  almost  from  end  to  end  before 
the  plow  and  the  cattle  of  the  white  man  wrought  havoc 
amid  the  wilding  plants. 

In  Audubon  Park,  at  Xew  Orleans,  the  first  sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana  was  grown.  In  this  park  there  is 
now  a  sugar  experimental  station.  The  park  covers  300 
acres  and  lies  along  the  river  front. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mile.  Jeanne  Tardy  has  been  appointed  an  attache 
in  the  department  of  the  ministry  of  finance.  No 
French  woman  has  ever  before  held  such  a  position. 
Mile.  Tardy  believes  in  equal  rights  for  women.  She 
is  young  but  scholarly,  and  is  preparing  to  take  ex- 
aminations for  the  doctor's  degree  in  political  economy. 

Among  the  silent,  workaday  personalities  who  belong 
to  the  essentially  new  regime  in  the  West  the  Canadian 
press  is  listing  Albert  Blellock  Hudson,  attorney-general 
of  Manitoba,  and  remarking  that  no  man  in  the  Mani- 
toba cabinet  so  well  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  the  protest 
movement  that  put  machine  politics  on  the  shelf  in  this 
province.  Attorney-General  Hudson,  of  all  the  new 
men  who  have  stepped  out  and  are  yet  to  step  out  into 
an  evangelized  public  regime,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
silent,  the  hardest-working,  and  the  most  consistently 
determined. 

Raymond  Allen  Pearson,  who  has  been  summoned  to 
Washington  by  Secretary  Houston  to  serve  indefinitely 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  been  president  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  at  Ames,  since  1912.  He  is  a  conceded 
expert  in  dairying  and  all  that  pertains  thereto,  and  as 
such  will  be  of  great  aid  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  executing  its  present  and  future  food  con- 
servation programme,  especially  since  he  held  prac- 
tically the  same  position  at  Washington  during  the 
years  1895-1902.  For  five  years  he  was  professor  of 
dairying  at  the  college  of  agriculture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

John  Loudon,  Holland's  foreign  minister,  upon 
whose  shoulders  falls  the  burden  of  safely  steering  the 
little  Netherland  government  between  the  fires  of  the 
belligerents  of  the  present  war,  spent  part  of  his  diplo- 
matic career  in  the  United  States,  first  as  secretary  of 
legation  and  afterward  as  minister  plenipotentiary  for 
a  term  of  some  five  or  six  years.  He  has  an  American 
wife  in  the  person  of  James  B.  Eustis'  daughter  Lydia, 
who,  having  been  called  upon  as  a  young  girl  to  do 
the  honors  of  her  father's  embassy  in  Paris,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  trained  to  diplomacy.  Loudon  was 
summoned  from  Washington  by  Queen  Wilhelmina  in 
the  fall  of  1913  to  join  the  cabinet. 

Kei  Hara,  the  Japanese  home  minister,  has  occupied 
his  post  three  times  during  his  seventeen  years'  con- 
nection with  the  Seikuyai,  and  thus  has,  perhaps,  had  a 
longer  experience  as  home  minister  than  any  other 
statesman  in  Japan.  During  this  incumbency  he  took 
care  to  assign  the  posts  of  prefectural  governors  to 
his  men,  and  saw  to  other  matters  necessary  to  the 
firm  implantation  of  his  party's  and  his  own  influence. 
There  is  said  to  be  something  in  the  strong  hold  which 
Mr.  Hara  has  over  provincial  constituencies  which  is 
well-nigh  ineradicable.  He  maintains  a  "strict  neu- 
trality" in  the  present  quarrel  between  Count  Terauchi 
and  the  Kenseikai. 

Edna  Dean  Proctor,  the  poetess,  who  is  now  eighty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  who  was  both  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Whittier,  spends  most  of  her  time  in  work  of 
a  humanitarian  character.  She  has  for  years  been 
writing  on  behalf  of  the  American  Indians  and  the 
oppressed  peasants  of  Russia.  Her  latest  task  was  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  mayor  of  Atlantic  City  to  plead  the 
cause  of  dogs.  There  had  been  something  of  a  "dog 
scare,"  and  Miss  Proctor  thought  that  the  resultant 
action  by  the  authorities  was  likely  to  turn  into  a  re- 
lentless persecution  of  the  dogs.  So  she  made  her  pil- 
grimage to  the  office  of  the  mayor  and  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting radical  anti-dog  ordinances. 

Rear- Admiral  Mayo  has  the  reputation  in  United 
States  navy  circles  of  never  becoming  "rattled."  The 
coolness  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  he  surrounds 
himself  he  always  takes  with  him.  Circumstances  dis- 
tracting to  others  find  him  with  the  same  imperturbable 
mental  poise  that  marks  him  at  all  other  times.  The 
admiral  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  he  enforces  his 
law  with  such  a  just  hand  that  it  bears  lightly  on  those 
who  must  obey.  It  is  an  almost  irresistible  impulse 
when  a  ship  meets  a  difficult  situation  in  navigation  for 
an  officer  of  Admiral  Mayo's  rank  to  take  the  charge 
of  the  ship  out  of  the  hands  of  his  subordinate  tempo- 
rarily, but  it  is  said  that  Mayo  spares  the  feelings  of 
those  under  him  and  keeps  his  hands  oft"  the  running 
of  the  ship  entirely,  although,  of  course,  he  has  the 
authority. 

The  death  at  Brooklyn.  Xew  York,  of  Major  James 
B.  Merwin,  aged  eighty-eight,  recalls  one  of  the  minor 
interests  of  the  Civil  War.  Major  Merwin  was  one  of 
the  early  and  one  of  the  sane  exploiters  of  the  tem- 
perance propaganda,  being  for  some  years  editor  of 
the  old-time  temperance  journal  Fountain  of  Hartford. 
He  traveled  widely  over  the  country  lecturing  in  behalf 
of  temperance  reform.  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  by  him  commissioned  to 
visit  the  armies  in  the  field  and  preach  temperance  to 
the  men.  Lincoln,  it  will  be  remembered,  once  prophe- 
sied that  the  United  States  would  become  a  country 
without  slaves  or  drunkards.  Major  Merwin  made  this 
the  text  of  his  propaganda  and  through  his  energy  and 
eloquence  in  promoting  it  attained  high  public  respect 
and  a  considerable  measure  of  fame. 


May  26,  1917. 
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PATRIOTISM. 


William  Roscoe  Thayer  Relieves   His    Mind   on  the    Subject 
of  Peace,  Pacifism,  and  Poltroonery. 


William  Roscoe  Thayer,  who  stands  high  among 
American  historians  as  the  author  of  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Hay"  and  "Life  of  Cavour,"  con- 
tributes an  article  on  "Patriotism"  to  the  June  issue 
of  Harper's  Magazine,  an  article  that  should  be  widely 
read,  and  especially  by  those  who  come  within  the 
scope  of  its  criticism.  There  has  been  a  decline  of 
American  patriotism,  says  Mr.  Thayer.  There  are 
even  those  who  boast  that  they  have  discarded  it. 
They  have  less  gratitude  to  their  country  than  children 
have  to  their  parents,  for  children  pay  back  at  least 
something  in  gratitude,  whereas  these  egotists  have 
neither  gratitude  nor  affection: 

Is  the  alleged  decay  of  American  patriotism  of  recent 
growth?  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  atrocious  war  in  August, 
1914,  powerful  influences  have  been  at  work  loosening  the 
spiritual  fibre  of  Americans.  Some  of  these  influences  were 
accidental,  some  sprang  from  lack  of  leadership,  others  from 
ill-judged  and  possibly  misconstrued  advice,  and  others  from 
deliberately   malign   propaganda. 

The  undermining,  thus  begun,  was  carried  on  from  two 
different  directions,  both  aimed  at  the  same  goal.  The  Prus- 
sian propagandists,  almost  frantically  bent  on  preventing  this 
country  not  merely  from  joining  the  Allies,  but  even  from 
selling  them  food  and  munitions — a  perfectly  legitimate  trade 
— circulated  doubts,  falsehoods,  misrepresentations,  all  of 
which  tended  to  plant  in  the  American  mind  the  assumption 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  Such 
insinuations,  accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  the 
Allies  who  made  Germany  seem  harsh  to  the  United  States, 
led  to  the  blurring  of  the  moral  sense — the  moral  sense  in 
which  patriotic  emotion  grows. 

Most  efficient  accomplices  of  Prussianism  were  the  cham- 
pions of  Pacifism.  The  minority  of  the  Pacifists  consisted  of 
devoted  zealots  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  outside  of 
Germany,  regard  peace  as  a  final  blessing  and  object  of  man- 
kind, an  object  so  transcendent  that  it  must  be  striven  for 
even  at  the  cost  of  national  honor,  and  of  private  obligation 
to  family  and  friends.  Since  the  witchcraft  delusion  over  two 
centuries  ago  there  has  been  no  obsession  like  Pacifism.  This, 
too,  like  the  belief  in  witches,  renders  its  victims  insensible 
to  moral  considerations  and  impervious  to  the  affections 
which  govern  normal  men.  The  maj  ority  of  Pacifists,  less 
sincere  than  these  fanatics,  made  Pacifism  a  screen  for 
their  cowardice,  for  their  indifference,  and  for  their  greed. 
'"Peace-at-any-price"  was  their  motto,  anything  to  prevent 
war  was  their  endeavor.  Many  of  them  were  secretly  con- 
niving with  the  Prussian  propagandists,  for  whom  these  doc- 
trines summed  up  the  goal  of  German  desires  over  here. 

If  you  believed  the  militant  Pacifist,  he  would  stand  by  and 
do  nothing  when  a  ruffian  assaulted  his  wife  on  the  street; 
and  the  Pacifist  mother  would  allow  a  kidnapper  to  snatch 
her  child  from  her  arms  without  resisting  him.  Fortunately 
fate  does  not  always  allow  us  to  be  as  wicked  as  the  doctrines 
we  profess. 

Amid  the  contradiction  of  these  various  opinions  the  ideal 
of  patriotism  inevitably  suffered.  What  was  the  average 
man,  to  whom  patriotism  was  as  much  an  innate  ideal  as 
was  his  love  for  his  mother,  to  think  when  he  heard  it  either 
disparaged  or  left  to  be  obeyed  or  not  according  to  the  prefer- 
ence of  each  individual?  What  should  he  think  of  a  patriot- 
ism made  to  conform  with  business  interests?  Whatever  he 
thought,  these  contradictions  perplexed  him,  and  his  per- 
plexity  cooled  his   ardor. 

The  first  of  the  causes  of  a  lack  of  patriotism,  says 
Mr.  Thayer,  is  immigration.  The  arrivals  have  been 
too  numerous  for  assimilation.  We  have  now  the 
largest  collection  of  illiterates  in  the  world.  So  far 
from  being  transformed  into  Americans,  they  jealously 
preserve  their  own  customs  and  languages.  They  are 
not  soluble  by  American  life.  This  is  largely  our  own 
fault,  since  we  make  no  effort  to  absorb  these  people, 
but  there  they  are.  A  second  cause  is  the  immense 
wealth  heaped  up  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  are  plutocrats  who  look  upon  America  as  a 
social  mechanism  intended  for  their  enrichment.  They 
care  nothing  for  the  country  except  in  so  far  as  it  can 
make  them  rich.  They  are  selfish  because  they  can 
gratify  their  appetites  without  effort: 

We  must  count  as  a  third  reason  for  the  decline  the 
spread  of  Socialism.  The  Socialist  would  do  away  with  love 
of  country,  because  he  would  do  away  wilh  the  country  as 
an  exclusive  national  unit  of  selfishness,  which  wars  on  the 
other  collective  units  of  selfishness.  Remove  the  partition 
lines,  often  arbitrary,  and  you  remove  the  cause  of  national 
antagonism,  usually  illogical  and  always  destructive.  The 
Socialist,  therefore,  is  international,  and  so  he  consistently 
discourages  patriotism,  which  creates  and  glorifies  national 
units   of   selfishness. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  was  no  Socialist,  summed  up 
this  doctrine  most  seductively  in  his  famous  phrase,  "My 
country  is  the  world  ;  my  countrymen  are  mankind."  A  glit- 
tering ideal  and  one  which  has  replaced  that  of  being  "a 
citizen  of  the  world,"  which  Socrates  described  himself.  But 
to  sympathize  with  the  people  of  other  countries,  to  wish 
to  treat  them  with  all  the  honor  and  justice  you  would  show 
your  neighbors,  does  not  require  that  you  give  up  your  affec- 
tion, your  obligation,  and  your  duty,  as  a  son  of  your  mother 
country. 

When  the  "citizen  of  the  world"  was  in  fashion  the  per- 
son who  aimed  at  being  such  a  "citizen"  implied  that  he 
was  a  man  whose  cultivation  and  manners  fitted  him  to  ap- 
pear in  any  society  in  any  country.  No  local  prejudices,  no 
provincial  narrowness,  no  barriers  of  language  or  creed, 
hemmed  him  in.  He  had  no  convictions  to  be  rasped.  These 
"citizens"  who  shed  their  worldly  wisdom  on  the  eighteenth 
century  were  followed  by  the  "cosmopolitans"  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  of  today — most  agreeable  companions,  es- 
pecially if  they  come  by  their  cosmopolitanism  naturally  in- 
stead of  adopting  it  as  a  pose. 

The  cult  of  efficiency  has  tended  to  the  discredit  of 
democracy.  We  are  invited  to  look  at  the  Germans, 
who  are  despotically  governed  and  yet  efficient,  and 
to  compare  them  with  Americans,  who  are  democratic 
and  inefficient: 

But  the  Socialist  and  Garrison  and  the  rest,  in  hoping  that 
by   blotting    out   the    limits    which    inclose    nations   they   can 


annul  national  antagonisms  and  establish  an  international 
Utopia,  overlook  what  seem  to  be  permanent  conditions  in 
the   improvement   of   mankind. 

Probably  the  propaganda  which  has  steadily  grown  louder 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  "that  democracy  is  a  failure," 
has  poisoned  some  minds,  and  to  that  extent  it  has  contributed 
to  the  eclipse  of  patriotism.  The  worship  of  efficiency — 
a  crassly  materialist  cult — has  been  promoted  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  United  States,  because  it  has  usually  been 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  between  Germany  the  efficient 
despotism,  and  the  United  States,  the  inefficient  democracy. 
The  unspoken  but  intended  moral  is  that  if  Americans  hope 
to  be  efficient  they  must  give  up  democracy  and  organize 
despotism.  The  Germans  are  ready,  nay  eager,  to  save  them 
the  bother  of  working  this  change. 

Mr.  Thayer  returns  to  the  subject  of  gratitude,  for 
patriotism  is  no  more  than  gratitude  to  one's  country. 
Emerson  said  that  "he  alone  is  base,  and  that  is  the 
one  base  thing  in  the  universe,  to  receive  benefits  and 
confer  none."  "Dear  God,"  exclaimed  the  French 
peasant  mother,  on  learning  that  her  last  son — the  fifth 
— had  been  killed  at  Verdun,  "I  wish  that  I  had  five 
more  to  sacrifice  for  France" : 

Do  you,  whoever  you  are,  refuse  to  recognize  your  patriotic 
duty  to  this,  your  mother  country  ?  You  have  received  from 
her  everything — your  parents,  your  home,  your  associations, 
your  opportunity,  your  fortune,  your  ideals;  have  you  noth- 
ing to  pay  back  ?  Is  your  heart  dead,  unstirred  by  the  feeblest 
throb  of  affection  ?  Is  your  conscience  dead,  beyond  the 
faintest  whisper  of  duty?  Bereft  of  heart  and  of  conscience, 
do  you  still  call  yourself  a  man  ?  Who  enabled  you  to  dwell 
in  this  republic?  Was  it  not  George  Washington  and  his 
associates,  who  created  the  republic  regardless  of  cost  or 
sacrifice  ?  If  Washington  were  alive  now  and  gave  you  an 
estate  of  priceless  value,  would  you  not  thank  him?  Would 
you  not  strive  to  keep  it  safe  ?  He  has  given  you  this  re- 
public to  guard  and  love — for  he  still  lives,  both  in  his  gift 
and  in  his.  imperishable  influence.  Who  preserved  the  re- 
public for  you  ?  Was  it  not  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  If  he  stood 
beside  you  now,  would  not  shame  stop  your  lips  from  saying, 
"I  do  not  believe  in  patriotism  which  calls  on  me  to  risk 
my  life  in  battle"  ?  Could  you  bear  to  look  in  his  face, 
to  see  his  expression  of  amazement  that  any  one  born  an 
American  should  deny  his  mother?  And  beside  him,  risen 
from  his  martyr's  grave,  would  rise  up  the  four  hundred  thou- 
sand slain  in  that  war,  for  whom  ?     For  you. 

It  is  the  sense  of  obligation  in  which  the  unpatriotic 
are  lacking,  obligation  toward  the  present  and  obliga- 
tion toward  the  future: 

"The  sense  of  obligation !"  Is  not  that  the  most  wide- 
spread and  pressing  need  of  this  age  ?  Selfishness,  egotism, 
has  brought  us  to  the  pass  where  we  turn  our  back  on  every 
duty  which  tries  us,  on  everything  annoying,  unpleasant, 
dull.  "I  don't  care  to  hear  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded.  They  disturb  my  peace  of  mind ;  they  don't  con- 
cern me,  anyway,"  said  one  of  these  egotists  who  was  asked 
to  subscribe  to  the  American  Ambulance  Fund.  But  the  final 
and  unapproached  example  of  this  egotism  was  given  by 
Germany,  when  she  declared  that  the  most  solemn  treaty 
which   a  nation  can  enter  into  was  only  "a  scrap   of  paper." 

The  pleas  of  the  unpatriotic,  says  Mr.  Thayer,  are 
the  pleas  of  cowardice,  no  matter  how  nicely  they  may 
be  wrapped  in  the  garb  of  prudence,  conviction,  dis- 
belief in  war,  or  any  other  excuse.  "Peace  at  any 
price  is  constructive  treason.  Cowardice  can  no  more 
do  the  work  of  courage  than  putty  that  of  steel." 


A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 


Marie     Louise     Breit    of     the    American    Fund    for 
Wounded  Writes  of  Her  Experiences. 


Recent  investigations  on  the  little  known  and  rarely 
visited  Henderson  or  Elizabeth  Island  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  complete  and  curious  little  colony  of 
zoological  total  abstainers.  The  island,  which  is  un- 
inhabited, is  situated  about  120  miles  northeast  of  Pit- 
cairn  Island — itself  sufficiently  out  of  the  way,  but 
famous  as  the  home  of  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bounty.  There  is  no  water  on  it,  not  even  a 
swamp,  and  it  is  only  six  miles  long,  yet  it  harbors 
quite  a  menagerie — a  kind  of  rat,  a  lizard,  described  as 
very  abundant,  and  no  fewer  than  four  kinds  of  birds, 
all  peculiar  to  the  island.  These  are  a  fruit  pigeon, 
a  lorikeet  or  honey-eating  parrakeet,  a  little  rail  or 
crake,  and  a  reed  warbler.  The  strange  thing  about 
the  inmates  of  this  curious  little  natural  aviary  of  coral 
rock,  surrounded  by  waves  instead  of  wires,  is  that  two 
of  its  inmates  are  birds,  one  especially  associated  with 
water — the  rail  and  the  warbler.  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
these,  like  the  rest,  must  do  without  drinking  unless  the 
dew  can  slake  their  thirst,  or  they  have  acquired  tolera- 
tion for  sea  water  as  a  beverage.  A  similar  case  is  that 
of  the  peculiar  and  very  handsome  wild  goose  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  which  frequents  the  barren  lava 
flows,  where  there  is  no  permanent  water  supply,  but 
it  feeds  on  juicy  food,  such  as  sow  thistle  and  berries. 
Here  we  get  an  even  more  aquatic  type  of  bird  ma- 
rooned on  dry  land,  but  the  Sandwich  Island  goose 
takes  to  water  readily  enough  when  kept  in  Europe. 


The  mines  and  marble  quarries  of  the  Island  of 
Thasos,  toward  which  the  Bulgarians  are  seeking  to 
make  headway,  are  glories  of  the  past.  To  the  almost 
circular  island,  which  has  an  area  of  150  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  from  8000  to  10,000,  belongs 
a  moderately  brisk  commerce,  exporting  lumber,  olive 
oil,  honey,  and  wax,  and  importing  manufactured  goods 
and  cotton.  Up  to  a  hundred  years  ago  the  island  was 
so  frequently  raided  by  pirates  that  sentinels  were  kept 
on  duty  night  and  day  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  ap- 
proaching marauders.  On  account  of  this  constant 
danger  the  villages,  some  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  were 
built  but  a  short  distance  inland. 


The  most  intensive  farming  in  the  world  is  carried 
on  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  where  an  acre  of  land, 
season  after  season,  produces  a  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  tobacco. 


Just  back  from  a  most  exciting  day  at  the  office.  We 
have  been  asked  to  help  the  Department  of  the  Aisne. 
Ten  thousand  people  from  near-by  towns  were  herded 
together  in  a  town  that  in  normal  times  contained  4000. 
They  were  locked  in  cellars  and  hadn't  been  allowed 
out  since  the  1st  of  December.  They  were  half  starved 
and  so  covered  with  vermin  that  they  hardly  looked 
human.  The  wounded  had  had  no  care  and  their 
wounds  were  in  a  fearful  condition.  The  Carrels  took 
a  lot  of  them  at  once  to  their  hospital  at  Compeigne, 
but  the  stench  of  these  poor  creatures  was  so  awful 
that  their  seasoned  infirmieres  were  all  ill.  They  found 
that  dead  bodies  had  been  systematically  shut  up  with 
the  children  for  five  days  in  order  to  breed  disease 
amongst  them.  There  is  no  unspeakable  thing  that  was 
not  done  to  them.  We  got  busy  at  once  and  managed 
100  bales  and  cases  of  warm  clothing,  blankets,  rice, 
dried  beans  and  peas,  and  condensed  milk.  They  arc 
all  leaving  by  camion-automobiles  tonight  and  will  be 
there  tomorrow. 

I  went  down  to  see  Mme.  C.  at  the  cantine,  and  there 
I  found  such  a  sight  as  I  have  never  seen  since  the  war 
began — or  ever,  of  course,  even  imagined  before. 
Around  the  long  table  were  crowded  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  sent  back  from  the  towns  that  have  been 
retaken.  Mme.  C.  was  feeding  them  and  around  the 
table  passed  a  constant  stream  of  those  who  came 
hoping  to  find  those  they  loved  and  had  not  heard  from 
for  nearly  three  years.  I  meant  to  ask  them  questions, 
but  I  could  not.  I  was  too  overcome.  Never  has  the 
war  come  home  to  me  in  all  its  horror  as  it  did  in  that 
moment.  There  were  about  500  people  standing  in  line 
for  their  turn  to  go  down  into  the  cantine.  They  were 
taken  in  groups  of  fifty  at  a  time.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  look  in  the  faces  of  those  awaiting  their  turn, 
the  expressions  of  mingled  dread  and  hope.  After  two  . 
and  a  half  years  of  suspense  they  were  to  know  the 
truth.  There  were  heartrending  scenes  of  reunion, 
but  also  dreadful  scenes  of  despair.  One  soldier  going 
back  to  the  trenches  came  to  get  news  of  his  wife  and 
was  told  that  the  Germans  had  carried  her  off.  Im- 
agine the  rage  and  despair  and  fury  in  his  poor  heart. 
It  is  all  too  appalling.  I  couldn't  help  sobbing  all  the 
way  home  in  the  metro.  How  can  these  things  be 
borne?  How  frightful  to  wait  so  long  for  your  bad 
news.  It's  much  better  to  have  it  over  at  once.  I 
don't  know  how  women  bear  the  things  they  must.  If 
they  broke  down  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  That  quiet 
courage  I  can  not  bear.  They  were  all  quiet  at  Mme. 
C.'s,  but  the  most  intense  feeling  of  which  human  be- 
ings are  capable  was  concentrated  in  their  faces.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  full  of  it.  Even 
writing  about  it  upsets  me,  and  I  shall  have  to  stop. 
It  is  so  dreadful  to  see  suddenly  all  the  terrible  things 
I  have  suffered  in  my  heart  on  the  faces  of  hundreds 
of  poor  creatures.  No  one  moaned  or  cried  out  or  com- 
plained— they  all  accepted  what  was  told  them  with  a 
quiet  infinitely  pitiful. 

I  think  what  we  will  do  will  be  to  have  a  vestiaire 
of  women's  and  children's  clothes  at  the  station.  Mme. 
C.  feeds  them  and  we  can  give  them  clothes.  There 
are  such  pathetic  little  flocks  of  children  all  rigged  up 
in  anything  that  might  serve  to  keep  them  warm. 
Some  of  the  children  look  well,  although  the  babies 
have  been  raised  without  milk — survival  of  the  fittest, 
I  suppose.  Only  the  strongest  can  get  this  far — the  rest 
have  died  on  the  way.  It  is  already  very  well  organ- 
ized. They  go  directly  from  the  arriving  train  to  Mme. 
C,  where  they  are  fed  and  where  the  police  take  their 
names.  If  they  have  relatives  or  friends  they  are  sent 
to  them;  if  not  the  government  sends  them  as  boarders 
to  poor  people  in  Brittany.  Their  homes  with  all  they 
had  have  in  every  case  been  entirely  destroyed — they 
have  nothing.  Even  their  money  was  al!  destroyed 
for  this  paper  of  which  I  enclose  a  sample,  and  which 
the  Germans  made  each  "commune"  issue,  so  that  they 
could  take  away  all  the  French  money.  Of  course  this 
paper  is  worthless.  Some  arrangement  will  probably  be 
made  by  the  government  to  redeem  it,  but  in  the  mean- 
time they  have  nothing.  AH  that  they  have  in  the 
world  is  a  pile  of  this  paper,  a  bundle  of  anything 
they  could  carry  away,  a  flock  of  children — and  name- 
less diseases.  Mme.  C.  came  again  today  and  told  us 
of  one  village  she  had  seen  where  the  Germans  told 
the  population  that  the  French  were  coming,  and  as 
there  would  be  a  fight  the  women  and  children  were  all 
to  go  to  a  "designate  part  of  the  town"  to  be  out  of 
the  way.  When  they  had  them  assembled  they  turned 
machine  guns  on  them  and  killed  them  all. 

I  can't  help  writing  you  all  this,  for  it  is  our  life 
here  just  now.  Every  unspeakable  thing  imaginable 
and  yet  unimagined  is  happening  now  near  us,  and  we 
are  powerless  to  interfere. 

^i^ 

The  theory  that  more  boy  babies  than  girls  are  born 
in   wartime   has   been    revived    in    the    report    of 
British   registrar-general   for   1915.     The  birth? 
tered  in  the  year  numbered  814,614,  of  which  ,"" 
were  legitimate   and  36.245   illegitimate.     Mai 
bered  415,205   and  females  399.409,  the  prop 
male  to  female  being  1040  to  1000. 
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THE  LAND  OF  DEEPENING  SHADOW. 


Thomas  Curtin  Tells  of  the  Changes  That  Have  Come  Over 
Germany  After  Two  Years  of  War. 


One  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  any  one  tries  to  write 
novels  and  romances  in  these  strenuous  days  when  the 
simple  narrative  of  events  and  the  daily  happenings  in 
real  life  are  of  more  fascinating  interest  than  any 
fiction.  Certainly  the  narrative  which  Mr.  Curtin  tells 
of  his  somewhat  perilous  tour  of  Germany  last  autumn 
and  winter,  his  observations  of  the  people,  and  his  ex- 
periences in  the  different  phases  of  wartime  life  in  the 
Central  Empires  are  more  compelling  than  the  works 
of  a  popular  novelist. 

The  author  visited  Germany  ostensibly  as  an  Ameri- 
can journalist,  but  in  reality  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Xorthcliffe  for  the  Daily  Mail  and  London  Times.  It 
was  rather  a  risk}-  thing  to  do  and  later  on  called  forth 
a  protest  from  the  German  government.  But  it  yielded 
a  mass  of  extremely  valuable  information  on  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  among  the  Teutons,  their  beliefs 
and  the  manipulation  of  opinion,  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  the  development  of  Socialist  strength,  the 
control  of  subject  races,  the  spy  system,  the  food  situa- 
tion, and  the  human  resources.  Presumably  in  a  work 
of  this  kind  one  must  make  some  allowance  for  per- 
sonal bias  and  for  the  strain  under  which  the  material 
was  gathered,  but  Mr.  Curtin  is  a  trained  observer  who 
had  already  visited  Germany  and  the  other  countries 
during  the  war  and  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  errors 
of  the  amateur  or  the  personally  conducted  corre- 
spondent. 

The  part  played  by  the  clergy  in  shaping  opinion  is 
amply  set  forth  by  the  Danish  scholar,  Dr.  J.  P.  Bang, 
in  his  recent  book,  "Hurrah  and  Hallelujah,"  but  Mr. 
Curtin  had  some  experiences  of  his  own  with  the  men 
in  the  pulpits.  A  sidelight  on  German  mentality  is 
contained  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  one  of  them. 
This  clergyman  lived  in  the  province  of  Posen  and 
knew  England  well.  This  is  his  explanation  of  the 
battle  of  the  Somme,  which  is  given  in  his  own  words : 

Many  wounded  men  are  coming  back  to  our  church  from 
the    dreadful    western    front.      They   have    been    righting   the  i 
British,  and  they  find  that  so  ignorant  are  the  British  of  war- 
fare that   the   British   soldiers   on   the    Somme   refuse   to   sur-  ' 
render,   not   knowing  that   they   are   really  beaten,    with   the  \ 
result  that  terrible  losses  are  inflicted  upon  our  brave  troops. 

The  part  played  by  university  professors  in  molding 
the  German  mind  is  well  known  and  we  are  coming  to 
realize  how  carefully  engineered  was  the  process  of  | 
commandeering  the  professors  themselves.  But  one  is 
hardly  prepared  for  the  revelation  that  Mr.  Curtin 
makes  of  the  preachment  of  hate  contained  in  a  lecture 
by  Professor  Sombart: 

Hate  lectures  have  been  both  fashionable  and  popular  in  I 
Germany  during  the  war.  I  was  attracted  to  one  in  Munich 
by  flaming  red  and  yellow  posters  which  announced  that  Pro- 
fessor Werner  Sombart  of  the  University  of  Berlin  w-ould 
speak  at  the  Vierjahreszeiten  Hall  on  "Unser  Hass  gegen 
England"  (Our  Hatred  of  England). 

I  sat  among  the  elite  of  the  Bavarian  capital  in  a  large  hall 
with  even  the  standing  room  filled,  when  a  black-bearded  pro- 
fessor stepped  upon  the  stage  amid  a  flutter  of  handclapping  ' 
and  proceded  to  his  task  without  any  introduction.     He  was 
a   Professor  of  Hatred,    and  it  soon  became  quite   clear  that 
he  was  full  of  his  subject.     His  lank  frame  leaned  over  the 
footlights  and  he  wound  and  unwound  his  long,  thin  fingers,  i 
while   his   lips   sneered   and   his   sharp,    black   eyes   gleamed  ! 
venom   as  he  instructed  business  men,   bankers,   smart   young 
officers,  lorgnetted  dowagers  and  sweet-faced  girls  in  the  duty 
of  hating  with  the  whole  heart  and  the  whole  mind.     I  soon 
felt  that  if  Lissauer  is  the  Horace  of  Hate,   Sombart  is  its 
Demosthenes. 

"It  is  not  our  duty  to  hate  individual  Englishmen,  such  as 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
No,  we  must  go  far  beyond  that.  We  must  hate  the  very 
essence  of  everything  English.  We  must  hate  the  very  soul 
of  England.  An  abysmal  gulf  yawns  between  the  two  na-  '< 
tions  which  can  never,  and  must  never,  be  bridged  over.  We  ■ 
need  borrow  Kultur  from  no  nation  on  earth,  for  we  our- 
selves  have  developed  the  highest  Kultur  in  the  world." 

The  professor  continued  in  this  strain  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  concluded  with  the  rather  striking  statement  that 
"hatred  is  the  greatest  force  in  the  world  to  overcome  tre- 
mendous obstacles,  and  either  one  must  hate  or  one  must 
fear." 

Mr.   Curtin  had  ingenuity  as  well  as  courage,  and 
one  marvels  at  his  skill  in  visitng  various  parts  of  Ger-  ! 
many  and  seeing  things  in  spite  of  stringent  rules  and  ' 
regulations.     He  had  been  impressed  with  the  stories  I 
circulated  by  the   Germans  in  neutral  countries   con-  ] 
cerning  the  Russian  devastation  in  East  Prussia,  stories 
intended  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  tales  of  German 
atrocities   in  Belgium.     So  he  managed  to   make  his  I 
way  into  East  Prussia  as  far  as  Allenburg.     Here  was 
an  opportunity  for  a  test.    Among  the  war  films  given 
to  correspondents  by  the  government  was  one  entitled 
"The  Beautiful  Church  in  Allenburg  Destroyed  by  the 
Russians."     From  his  own  observation  and  from  the 
artless  remarks  of  a  German  soldier  he  found  that  the 
church  in  question  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, but  by  the  Germans  themselves  when  they  were 
borr.barding  the  city  to  drive  the  Russians  out,  while 
the  people  of  Allenburg  testified  to  the  good  conduct 
of  the  Russians.     But  more  dramatic  was  his  experi- 
e-  :e  while,  trying  to  make  himself  solid  with  the  cora- 
n  indant  at  Wehlau.     He  had  represented  himself  as 
ially  commissioned  to  write  up  Russian  atrocities. 
The  officer  questioned  said,  "First  you  should  visit  the 
uins  of  the  once  beautiful  old  castle  at  Labiau  de- 
stroyed by  the   beasts.     And  they  also  wantonly  de- 


stroyed the  magnificent  old  church  near  by."  A  staff 
officer  came  up  at  this  moment  and  had  the  situation 
explained  to  him  and  the  noble  work  on  which  the 
correspondent  was  engaged: 

With  intent  to  convince  him  that  I  was  already  hard  at 
work  I  told  him  of  the  terrible  destruction  of  the  castle  and 
church  at  Labiau,  which  I  would  visit  on  the  following  day. 

"I  have  a  sergeant  below  who  was  there,  and  I  will  have 
him  come  in,"  he  said. 

The  sergeant  entered,  clicked  his  heels  at  attention ;  a 
doughty  old  warrior,  small  and  wily,  not  a  civilian  thrust 
into  field-gray,  but  a  soldier,  every  inch  of  him,  a  Prussian 
soldier,  turned  to  stone  in  the  presence  of  his  superior  officers, 
his  sharp,  clear  eyes  strained  on  some  point  in  space  directly 
ahead.  He  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War. 

Nobody  spoke.  The  pale  yellow  light  of  the  oil  lamp  on 
the  commandant's  desk  fell  on  the  military  faces,  figures,  and 
trappings  of  the  men  in  the  room.  The  shuffling  tramp  of 
soldiers  in  the  dark  street  below  died  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  river.  I  realized  that  I  was  inside  the  German  lines 
on  a  bluff  that  was  succeeding,  but  might  collapse  at  any 
moment- 
Feeling  that  a  good  investigating  committee  should  display 
initiative  I  broke  the  silence  by  questioning  the  little  ser- 
geant, and  I  began  on  a  line  which  I  felt  would  please  the 
commandant.  "You  were  at  Labiau  during  the  fighting?"  I 
asked. 

"I  was,  sir." 

He  did  not  move  a  muscle  except  those  necessary  for 
speech.  His  eyes  were  rigid  on  that  invisible  something  di- 
rectly ahead.  He  was  clearly  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
his  position  as  informant  to  a  stranger  before  his  superior 
officers. 

"I  have  heard  that  the  beautiful  old  castle  and  the  mag- 
nificent old  church  were  destroyed."  I  continued.  "You  know 
of  this,  of  course  ?' 

"fa,  ja,  that  is  true !  Our  wonderful  artillery  knocked  them 
to  pieces  when  we  drove  the  Russians  out  in  panic !" 

The  sergeant  was  not  the  only  one  looking  into*  space  now. 
The  staff  officer  relieved  the  situation  by  dismissing  him  from 
the  room,  whereupon  the  commandant  sharply  bade  the  orderly- 
conduct  me  to  my  night  lodgings. 

"No  Iron  Cross  for  the  little  sergeant,"  I  reflected,  as  we 
stumbled  through  the  crooked  old  streets  in  the  dark. 

Many  will  remember  reading  in  the  papers  in  Oc- 
tober, 1915.  the  cabled  announcement  that  Anton  Lang, 
the  beautiful  character  who  played  Christus  in  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  had  been  killed  in  the 
French  offensive  in  the  Champagne.  In  fact  a  detailed 
account  was  published  telling  of  how  he  was  shot 
while  leading  a  machine  gun  attachment.  In  Berlin  no 
one  seemed  to  know  anything  about  him,  but  a  man 
in  Munich  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  news.  So  Curtin  tramped  into  the  valley,  and 
to  his  joy  found  the  wonderful  man  in  all  his  simplicity. 
Here  he  was,  fifty-two  years  of  age  and  not  a  day  of 
military  training  in  his  life.  Frau  Lang  brought  out 
two  gaudy  colored  "Sunday  Supplements"  of  a  certain 
newspaper  combination  in  the  United  States,  with  two 
lurid  stories  of  Anton's  military  exploits  and  death. 
It  was  a  facer  for  the  correspondent : 

I  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  "When  one  compares  such  ter- 
rible untruths  with  our  German  White  Book,"  declared  Frau 
Lang,  "it  is  indeed  difficult  for  the  American  people  to  under- 
stand the  true  situation." 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  been  a  closed  book  since  the 
war  began.  In  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  there  was 
much  talk  in  Germany,  based  on  articles  in  the  press, 
of  how  the  Alsatians,  like  others  of  the  Kaiser's  sub- 
jects, had  "rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  Fatherland,"' 
and  the  author,  somewhat  skeptical,  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  secure  some  first-hand  information.  He  man- 
aged to  get  into  Strassburg.  How  he  accomplished 
this  feat  he  does  not  say,  intimating  that  he  might 
get  friends  into  trouble  if  he  did  so.  His  stay  there 
was  a  perilous  experience,  for,  not  being  able  to  go  to  a 
hotel,  where  he  would  be  obliged  to  show  his  papers, 
he  slept  in  the  shrubbery  in  the  park.  But  he  found 
the  information  he  sought.  So  far  from  having  turned 
the  Alsatians  into  loyal  subjects,  the  Germans  had  in 
them  a  hotbed  of  disaffection,  which  the  harshest  and 
most  tyrannical  measures  could  not  wipe  out.  The 
men  had  all  been  forced  into  the  army,  even  the 
physically  unfit,  and  these  troops  had  been  deliberately 
sent  to  the  most  dangerous  places  on  the  various  fronts 
and  pitilessly  sacrificed.  One  regiment  from  Alsace 
was  hurled  again  and  again  at  the  British  on  the 
Yser  in  November,  1914,  until  at  the  end  of  a  week 
only  three  officers  and  six  men  were  left  alive.  A  So- 
cial Democrat  friend  in  Berlin  remarked  to  the  author 
that  the  Prussian  government  determined  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  that  they  would  have  no  Alsace- 
Lorraine  problem  in  the  future. 

Nothing  in  Mr.  Curtin's  recital  is  more  dramatic 
than  his  account  of  Liebknecht's  attempt  to  speak  in 
the  Reichstag  on  the  Army  bill,  before  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  One  envies  the  author  his  fortune  to 
be  present  at  such  a  thrilling  episode,  at  such  a  display 
of  moral  and  physical  courage: 

Liebknecht  has  now  reached  the  president's  side.  The  presi- 
de°t'  a  Jpng-whiskered  septuagenarian,  is  popularly  known 
as  "Papa"  Kaempf.  I  see  Liebknecht  whispering  quietlv  in 
Kaempf's  ear.  He  is  asking  for  permission  to  speak,  probably 
as  soon  as  comrade  Davidssohn  has  finished  making  his  in- 
nocuous suggestions  of  minor  reforms  to  relieve  discomforts 
in  the  trenches.  Kaempf  is  shaking  his  head  negatively.  As 
the  official  executor  of  the  House's  wishes,  the  old  man  un- 
derstands perfectly  well  that  Liebknecht  must  under  no  cir- 
cumstances have  a  hearing.  Davidssohn  has  now  stopped 
talking.  Liebknecht  has  meantime  reached  the  bottom  step 
of  the  stairway  of  five  or  six  steps  leading  from  the  tribune 
to  the  level  of  the  floor.  He  can  be  plainly  seen  from  all 
sections  of  the  House.  I  hear  him  start  to  say  that  he  has  a 
double  right  to  be  heard  on  the  army  bill,  not  only  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  but  as  a  soldier.  He  gets  no  further. 
The  chamber  is  already  filled  with  shouts  and  jeers.     "Maul 


halten!"  (Shut  your  mouth!)  bursts  from  a  dozen  places  in 
the  Conservative  and  National  Liberal  and  Centre  benches. 
"  'Raus  mil  ihm .'"  is  another  angry  taunt  which  I  can  dis- 
tinguish in  the  bedlam.  Liebknecht  has  been  howled  down 
many  times  before  under  similar  circumstances.  He  is  not 
terrified  today,  though  his  face  is  pale  with  excitement  and 
anger.  He  stands  his  ground.  His  right  arm  is  extended,  a 
finger  leveled  accusingly  at  the  Right  and  Centre  from  which 
imprecations,  unceasingly,  are  being  snarled  at  him.  But  he 
can  not  make  himself  heard  amid  the  uproar. 

A  Socialist  colleague  intervenes,  Ledebour,  a  thin,  gray- 
haired,  actor-like  person,  of  ascetic  mien  and  resonant  voice. 
"Checking  free  speech  is  an  evil  custom  in  this  House,"  de- 
clares Ledebour.  .  .  .  Now  the  House  is  howling  Ledebour 
down.  He,  too,  has  weathered  such  storms  before.  He  waits, 
impassive  and  undismayed,  for  a  lull  in  the  cyclone.  It  comes. 
"Wait,  wait!"  he  thunders.  "My  friend  Liebknecht  and  I, 
and  others  like  us,  have  a  great  following.  You  grievously 
underestimate  that  following.     Some  day  you  will  realize  that. 

!  Wait "     Ledebour,  like  Liebknecht,  can  no  longer  proceed. 

The  House  is  now  boiling,  an  indistinguishable  and  most  nn- 
!  dignified  pandemonium.    .     .     . 

Liebknecht  has  temporarily  returned  to  his  seat  under  cover 
of  the  tornado  provoked  by  Ledebour's  intervention,  but  now 
I  see  him  stealthily  crawling,  panther-like,  back  to  the  steps 
of  the  tribune.  .  .  .  The  sight  of  him  unchains  the  House's 
fury  afresh.  ...  A  score  of  embittered  deputies  advance 
toward  the  tribune,  red-faced  and  gesticulating  in  the  German 
way  when  excitement  is  the  dominant  passion.  Their  fists 
are  clenched.  I  say  to  myself  that  Liebknecht  will  this  time 
be  beaten  down,  if  he  is  not  content  to  be  shouted  down.  He 
makes  an  unforgettable  figure,  alone  there,  assailed,  barked 
and  snarled  at  from  every  side,  a  private  in  the  German 
army,  bidding  defiance  to  a  hundred  men,  also  in  uniform, 
but   superior  officers.     .  .     An  unprecedented   episode,   as 

well  as  an   unforgettable  one. 

Liebknecht  insists  upon  tempting  fate  once  more.  He  is 
going  to  try  to  outshout  the  crazy  chorus  howling  at  him. 
He  succeeds,  but  only  for  an  instant  and  to  the  extent  of 
one  biting  phrase  :  "Such  treatment,"  I  can  hear  him  shriek- 
ing, "is  unverschaemt  (shameless)  and  unerhoert  (unheard 
of)  !  It  could  take  place  in  no  .other  legislative  body  in  the 
world !" 

The  truth  about  the  Somme  campaign  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  German  people.  News  of  what  was 
happening  there  leaked  out  very  slowly  and  came  in 
vague  rumors.  Had  the  facts  been  known  the  effect 
would  have  been  serious.  A  hint  from  a  friend,  a  radi- 
cal Social  Democrat,  informed  him  that  the  Prussian 
Guard  had  had  a  terrible  experience  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  at  Contalmaison  on  July  10th,  and  that  their 
wounded  were  being  brought  to  Potsdam.  With  great 
caution  Mr.  Curtin  proceeded  to  go  thither,  and  after 
being  ordered  to  move  on  by  the  police,  who  permitted 
no  one  to  look  on  while  the  wounded  were  being  taken 
from  the  trains,  used  a  clever  ruse  to  obtain  a  view. 
By  going  to  the  restaurant  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
station,  ordering  food,  and  pretending  to  read  a  paper 
he  secured  a  vantage  point  from  which  he  could  ob- 
serve the  whole  operation.  Train  after  train  rolled 
in  and  the  wounded  were  carried  out  on  stretchers 
and  placed  in  ambulances,  or  even  great  furniture  vans. 

The  Prussian  Guard  is  the  flower  of  the  German 
army:  it  is  only  used  where  there  is  supreme  work  to 
be  done.  And  when  that  Guard  reserve  was  hurled 
on  the  British  at  Contalmaison  it  was  because  of  the 
vital  importance  of  saving  the  Peronne-Bapaume  line. 
And  here  were  the  remnants: 

Empty  trains  were  pulled  out  of  the  way,  to  be  succeeded 
by  more  trains  full  of  wounded,  and  again  more.  Doctors 
and  nurses  were  attentive  and  always  busy,  and  the  stretcher- 
bearers  moved  back  and  forth  until  their  faces  grew  red  with 
exertion. 

But  it  was  the  visages  of  the  men  on  the  stretchers  that 
riveted  my  attention.  I  never  saw  so  many  men  so  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Not  one  pair  of  lips  relaxed  into  a  smile, 
and  not  an  eye  lit  up  with  the  glad  recognition  of  former  sur- 
roundings. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  lines  of  suffering  in  those  faces 
that  impressed  me,  but  that  uncanny  sameness  of  expression, 
an  expression  of  hopeless  gloom  so  deep  that  it  made  me 
forget  that  the  sun  was  shining  from  an  unclouded  sky.  The 
dejection  of  the  police,  of  the  soldier  onlookers,  of  the  walking 
wounded,  and  those  upturned  faces  on  the  white  pillows  told 
as  plainly  as  words  could  ever  tell  that  the  Guard  had  at  last 
met  a  force  superior  to  themselves  and  their  war  machine. 
They  knew  well  that  they  were  the  idol  of  their  Fatherland, 
and  that  they  had  fought  with  every  ounce  of  their  great 
physical  strength,  backed  by  their  long  traditions.  They  had 
been  vanquished  by  an  army  of  mere  sportsmen. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  is  disillusionment  coming  to 
Germany,  and  pictures  such  as  this  give  a  glimpse  at 
the  change  that  is  taking  place.  War  is  no  longer  a 
holiday  excursion.  The  whole  people  groans  to  be 
relieved  of  the  incubus.  But  the  truth  as  to  the  war 
and  those  that  caused  it  hardly  makes  any  headway 
at  all,  so  perfect  is  the  German  blockade  of  intellect. 
Mr.  Curtin  has  done  us  a  great  sen-ice,  for  he  has 
opened  up  the  shutters  a  little  way  and  given  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  very  heart  of  a  land  in  its  agony  and  in 
its  blindness,  and  while  he  does  not  hold  out  the  com- 
forting hope  that  a  revolution  there  may  tear  off  the 
shackles  and  bring  the  longed-for  peace,  and  while  he 
believes  that  only  thorough  defeat  will  bring  Germany 
to  her  senses,  he  adds  clarity  to  the  understanding  of 
our  own  task,  the  task  that  now  confronts  us  with  an 
insistence  that  we  are  all  too  slow  to  realize. 

The  Land  of  the  Deepening  Shadow.  By  D. 
Thomas  Curtin.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany; $1.50  net. 

m  i  ■ 

The  rattle  of  the  rattlesnake  is  developed  from  the 
single  conical  scale  or  epidermal  spine,  which  in  most 
snakes  forms  the  internal  tegument  of  the  tail.  The 
bone  on  which  the  root  of  the  rattle  rests  consists  of 
the  last  caudal  vertebra  and  is  covered  with  a  skin 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  rattle  in  young  rattle- 
snakes. 
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According  to  reports  received  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Texas  there  will  probably  be  an 
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increase  in  5,000,000  acres  in  cultivated  farm 
lands  this  year.  The  widespread  campaign 
for  the  growing  of  more  food  and  feed 
products  is  producing  marvelous  results,  it  is 
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claimed.  Although  the  planting  season  in 
south  Texas  is  nearly  two  months  late,  due  to 
the  long  drought  in  that  part  of  the  state, 
planting  there   is   now   going   briskly   forward 
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as  a  result  of  the  recent  good  rains.  It  is 
estimated  that  Texas  crops  are  now  being 
planted  at  the  rate  of  one  million  acres  per 
day,  and  that  there  will  be  a  total  of  not  less 
than  twenty -five  million  acres  devoted  to 
food  and  feed  products. 

There  will  be  planted  to  cotton  in  this 
state  this  season  approximately  twelve  mil- 
lion acres.  The  corn  crop  will  embrace  about 
ten  million  acres.  There  are  about  one  mil-  j 
lion  acres  planted  in  wheat.  The  acreage  de- 
voted to  milo  maize,  kaffir  corn,  and  other 
sorghums  will  be  about  three  million.  The 
remainder  of  the  cultivated  farm  lands  has 
been,  or  is  being,  planted  in  various  kinds  of 
forage,  garden  truck,  and  various  other 
products.  

R.  E.  Mulcahy,  resident  partner  of  E.  F. 
Hutton  &  Co.,  says:  "The  action  of  the  se- 
curity market  points  to  the  starting  of  a 
big  advancing  market.  War  scares  have  worn 
themselves  out.  The  railway  rate  advance  is 
almost  a  sure  thing.  The  rails  and  equipment 
stocks  will   have  the  greatest   advance." 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  has  called 
$710,000  of  its  first  mortgage  refunding  5 
per  cent,  bonds  at  par  and  accrued  interest, 
for  sinking  fund  purposes.  The  bonds  called 
must  be  delivered  at  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany's offices   on  July   15th. 


The  Philippine  National  Eank  has  proposed 
a  plan  for  financing  the  erection  of  a  sys- 
tem of  sugar  centrals  for  the  manufacture 
of  centrifugal  sugar  in  the  various  producing 
regions  of  the  Philippines.  The  proposal  is 
to  raise  the  necessary  capital  by  the  issue 
and  sale  of  bonds  in  the  United  States.  The 
plan  would  involve  the  organization  of  in- 
dustrial corporations  among  the  landowners 
in  the  sugar  districts.  Each  corporation 
would  include  the  owners  of  sufficient  land 
to  supply  one  central,  and  would  issue  bonds 
based  on  the  lands  of  its  members  or  stock- 
holders for  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  plant.  The  Philippine  National  Bank 
would  investigate  each  of  the  corporations, 
and  guarantee  the  bonds  of  such  as  wert 
found  to  be  organized  on  sound  business 
principles.  These  bonds,  running  for  ten,  fir- 
teen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years,  would  be 
offered  for  sale   to   American   capital. 

The  project  is  put  forward  by  the  bank  be- 
cause its  charter  does  not  permit  the  invest- 
ment of  its  own  capital  in  such  bonds.  Its 
capital  must  be  kept  available  for  the  usual 
agricultural  and  industrial  loans.  In  case 
such  a  project  should  be  consummated  the 
Philippines  would  offer  a  field  for  a  vast 
amount  of  modern  machinery.  While  the  ma- 
chinery would  probably  be  purchased  by  each 
individual  corporation  whose  bonds  were 
found  sufficiently  sound  to  be  guaranteed  by 
tne  bank,  it  is  probable  that  the  purchases 
would  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Philippine  Sugar  Central  Board.  Inquiries 
addressed  to  that  board  in  Manila  would 
bring  the  latest  information  on  the  subject. 


Zealand  are  more  desirous  than  ever  of 
getting  up-to-date  office  appliances,  and  an 
educational  campaign  should  lead  to  good 
sales.  There  is  one  point,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  safe  cabinets  and  steel  office 
furniture  in  general  that  should  receive  at- 
tention, and  that  is  the  application  of  enamel. 
The  very  moist  climate  of  this  dominion 
makes  it  imperative  that  extra  care  be  taken 
in  coating  metal  parts. 

The  duty  on  safe  cabinets  imported  into 
New  Zealand  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
possessions  is  20  per  cent. ;  from  other  coun- 
tries, 10  per  cent,  additional ;  with  a  1  per 
cent,  war  tax  on  all  imports. 

A  list  of  New  Zealand  dealers  in  office 
furniture  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
or  its  district  and  cooperative  offices. 


The  hearing  on  the  proposed  increase  in 
railroad  rates  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  be  over  this  week,  it 
is  expected.  The  decision  is  looked  for 
around  the  1st  of  June.  R.  E.  Mulcahy  be- 
lieves the  railroads  will  be  granted  the  in- 
crease they  ask. 

Harry  Gregg  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange  is  quoted  in  the  United 
States  Banker  as  follows:  "Investors  are 
waiting  to  see  just  what  obligations  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  corporations  in  the  way  of 
Federal  income  taxes.  Until  this  matter  is 
settled  we  can  not  expect  much  of  a  boom 
in  investment  securities.  The  war  loan  is 
another  feature  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  until  this  is  absorbed  the  bond 
market  will  not  strengthen  much.  Specula- 
tive stocks  are  in  a  different  position.  They 
are  swayed  one  way  or  the  other  by  reports 
or  other  reasons,  including  manipulation,  and 
are  more  or  less  active  under  any  considera- 
tion."   

India  has  planted  2,590,000  more  acres  for 
wheat  this  year  than  last,  or  an  increase  of 
8.6  per  cent.,  from  30,255,000  acres  in  1915- 
1916  to  32,845,000  in  1916-1917.  With  the 
exception  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Ben- 
gal every  important  wheat  district  in  the 
country  shows  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 
acreage  sown.  The  season  as  a  whole  up  to 
the  latter  part  of  February,  when  the  forecast 
was  made,  had  been  favorable  to  wheat  with 
the  exception  of  the  Punjab,  where  lack  of 
rain  had  retarded  the  growth  of  the  unirri- 
gated  crop.  However,  the  irrigated  crop  in 
this  district  was  reported  to  be  in  excellent 
condition.  

While  safe  cabinets  are  not  much  in  use  in 
New  Zealand,  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  very  little  propaganda  work  has  been 
done  looking  toward  the  introduction  of  this 
class   of  goods.     The  business   men   of  New 


During  the  past  two  years  French  lndo- 
China  has  been  cut  off  from  European  iron 
and  steel  markets  and  compelled  to  purchase 
American  products.  In  this  field  America 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  its  opportunity. 
There  has  been  no  serious  attempt  to  work 
the  market  and  establish  permanent  business 
connections.  On  the  other  hand,  when  local 
firms  have,  quite  unsolicited,  turned  to 
America  for  the  purchase  of  certain  products 
American  business  methods  have  made  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  obtain  the  required 
goods. 

The  market  for  iron,  steel,  machinery,  and 
hardware  is  a  large  and  growing  one.  Next 
to  cotton  goods,  it  is  the  largest  market  in 
French  Indo-China,  and  it  is  probably  the 
field  capable '  of  the  greatest  future  develop- 
ment, certainly  the  field  of  greatest  possibili- 
ties for  American  trade.  The  market  for 
these  products  seems  to  be  sufficiently  large 
and  sufficiently  promising  to  justify  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agency  at  Saigon.  If  this 
seems  impracticable,  certainly  this  territory 
could  be  advantageously  worked  by  American 
firms  having  American  representatives  at  Ma- 
nila or  Hongkong.  Or,  if  even  this  is  impos- 
sible, a  change  in  American  business  methods 
would  do  much  toward  reducing  the  advan- 
tages of  competitors  in  this  market. 
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value    of    $1,874,000    in    1913    to    $90,676,000 
for  the  year  1916. 


John  Gallois,  resident  partner  of  McDonnell 
&  Co.,  states  that  the  country  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  gigantic  financial  boom,  and  in  the 
coming  two  months  the  nation's  wealth  will  be 
in  circulation,  bringing  great  prosperity  to  the 
entire  country.  Upon  this  the  New  York 
office  of  McDonnell  &  Co.  bases  the  solidity-  of 
the  general  investments  offered. 


"Quotations  on  California  securities  are  no 
longer  rare  on  the  stock  board  of  the  big 
Eastern  markets,"  said  Martin  Judge,  resi- 
dent partner  of  the  firm  of  Byrne  &  Co.  re- 
cently. "This  week  California  Packing  will 
probably  be  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  I  understand  that  Pacific  Gas 
will  shortly  be  added  to  the  list.  Among  our 
securities  now  listed  and  actively  traded  in 
on  the  big  exchanges  are  Western  Pacific, 
Associated  Oil,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph, Southern  Pacific,  United  Railroads, 
and  Pacific  Mail."   

The  announcement  that  grains  suitable  for 
human  food  will  no  longer  be  fed  to  horses 
in  Great  Britain  calls  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  gradually  enlarging  the  produc- 
tion of  the  world's  food  supplies  by  utilizing 
for  that  purpose  the  vast  areas  now  devoted 
to  producing  grain  for  horses,  for  which  the 
world  is  rapidly  substituting  power-driven 
vehicles  and  cultivators. 

A  compilation  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  shows  that  this  process  of  sub- 
stituting the  motor  for  the  horse  on  highways 
and  farms  has  already  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  United  States.     The  number  of  horses 


The  Business  Outlook,  issued  May  15th  by 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  says  in 
part  as  follows :  "Far-reaching  results  are 
expected  from  the  efforts  under  way  to  in- 
crease the  food  production  of  this  country. 
There  is  definite  need  for  such  action,  as  the 
European  nations  are  suffering  from  a  heavy 
food  shortage  which  in  some  countries  has 
reached  a  stage  where  nothing  but  continued 
shipments  from  outside  quarters  will  suffice  to 
save  the  population  from  disease  and  death. 
The  government  figures  show  that  farm  re- 
serves of  wheat  are  materially  below  what 
they  usually  are  at  this  season.  The  very 
high  prices  prevailing  for  all  food  supplies 
have  provided  an  incentive  for  the  farming 
classes  everywhere  to  do  their  part  in  in- 
creasing supplies  and  insuring  the  life  and 
health  of  our  allies.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  has  to  do  with  obtaining  a  sufficient 
supply  of  labor  for  the  farming  sections. 
The  need  for  this  is  great,  as  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  shortage  in  farm  help 
amounts  to  50,000  workers,  with  the  indica- 
tions that  this  situation  may  become  more 
serious  through  the  withdrawal  of  farm 
helpers  for  military'  service.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  government  officials  will  do 
their  best  to  supply  whatever  men  are  needed 
in  the  crop  area.  High  living  expenses  are 
becoming  increasingly  burdensome,  and  the 
situation  is  full  of  difficult  problems  which 
can  only  be  solved  gradually." 
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With  the  completion  of  $10,000,000  worth 
of  beet-sugar  factories  now  under  construc- 
tion the  money  invested  in  this  industry  in 
the  United  States  will  have  increased  from 
$20,142,000  in  1899  to  $200,000,000  in  1917, 
an  increase  of  nearly  900  per  cent,  in 
eighteen  years.  In  the  ten  years  between 
1906  and  1916  ihc  output  of  the  factories 
grew  from  626,000,000  to  642,000,000  pounds, 
or  from  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  output 
of  the  country  in  1906  to  20  per  cent,  in 
1916.  The  value  of  the  output  was  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000  in  1916,  according  to  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  National  City  Bank, 
New  York.  One -half  of  the  world's  supply 
of  sugar  came  from  beets  before  the  war, 
but  the  last  three  years  European  production 
has  been  cut  in  two,  and  Europe  has  depended 
on  shipments  of  cane  sugar  from  the  United 
States  to  make  up  the  deficit.  This  has  had 
a  most  marked  effect  on  this  country's  ex- 
ports of  sugar,  which  have  expanded  from  a 


on  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1917  is  no 
greater  than  in  1910,  while  population  has 
meantime  increased  13  per  cent.,  and  these 
changes  do  not  include  the  horses  in  cities, 
where  the  substitution  of  power-driven  ve- 
hicles for  those  drawn  by  horses  is  even 
greater  than  on  the  farm.  The  total  number 
of  horses  in  the  entire  United  States  in  1917, 
including  farms  and  cities,  is  probably  less 
than  in  1910,  while  population  to  be  fed  has 
increased   13   per  cent. 

Meantime  the  transfer  of  production  from 
oats,  chiefly  used  as  food  for  horses,  to  that 
of  wheat  as  food  for  man,  seems  to  have 
made  even  more  rapid  progress.  The  number 
of  acres  devoted  to  the  production  of  oats  in 
1916  showed  an  increase  of  less  than  11  per 
cent,  over  that  of  1910,  while  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  wheat  in  1916  showed  an  increase  of 
27  per  cent,  over  that  of  1910,  corn  also 
showing  an  increase,  though  not  as  great  as 
that  of  wheat. 

During  the  1910-1917  period,  in  which  the 
horses  in  the  country'  showed  a  slight  de- 
cline and  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  their  food  showed  a  less  gain  than 
that  of  food  for  man,  the  production  of  pe- 
troleum used  as  food  for  the  road  and  farm 
machinery  taking  the  place  of  horses  shows 
an  enormous  increase.  The  quantity  of  pe- 
troleum produced  in  the  United  States  was 
in  1910,  8,801,000,000  gallons,  and  in  1916, 
12,264.000,000  gallons,  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent. 
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Some  Important 
New  Books 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPECIAL  ABLE, 
ITtES  AND  DISABILITIES. by  Bonner  4175  net 

AMERICAS  WORLD  POLICIES,  by  Werl  2.25  net 

DUNSANY.  THE  DRAMATIST,  by  Biers- 
tadt 1.50  net 

LiUGH  AND  LIVE,  by  Douglas  Fair- 
banks   l.OOnet 

THE  CELTIC  DAWN,  by  Morris 1.50 

Mail  Orden  Promptly  Filled. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Changing  'Winds. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  make  some  Irish- 
men very  angry  and  that  will  gladden  the 
hearts  of  those  Englishmen  whose  chief  quar- 
rel with  Ireland  is  that  she  is  unlike  Eng- 
land. It  is  written  from  the  anti-nationalist 
point  of  view.  Its  hero  is  a  young  Irishman, 
the  son  of  an  ardent  patriot,  who  is  sent  to 
England  to  be  educated  and  who  becomes 
gradually  estranged  from  Irish  thought  and 
filled  with  a  vague  antipathy  for  the  hectic 
enthusiasms  of  his  native  land.  He  is  fur- 
tively ashamed  of  Ireland  and  wonderingly 
contemptuous  of  her  distinctive  mannerisms. 
We  are  told  of  a  peasant  woman  who  is 
bidding  farewell  to  her  husband.  "As  the 
train  steamed  out  of  the  station,  she  howled 
like  a  wounded  animal,  spinning  round  like  a 
teetotum,  and  waving  her  hands  and  arms 
wildly.  Her  hair  had  tumbled  down  her  back 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  melting."  But 
when  the  train  had  gone  she  dried  her  eyes 
and  went  home.  And  then  we  are  told, 
"Henry  could  not  restrain  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  her.  He  had  seen  the  grief  of  poor 
Englishwomen.  He  had  gone  to  a  memorial 
service  in  England  for  men  who  had  been 
drowned  in  a  naval  battle,  and  had  seen  the 
friends  of  those  men  mingling  their  tears. 
But  there  had  been  none  of  this  emotional 
savagery,  this  howling  like  women  in  kraals, 
this  medicine  man  grief."  This  seems  un- 
perceptive,    even   unkind. 

But  a  graver  fault — although  it  does  not 
detract  from  the  interest  of  the  book — is  the 
personalities  that  are  both  numerous  and 
gross.  What  are  we  to  say  to  "the  fat  Papist 
Belloc,"  and  the  "gurgle  and  squeak  Chester- 
ton." Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  we  are  told, 
"was  not  a  gentleman;  none  of  the  Churchills 
are."  These  are  inexcusable,  and  even  where 
pseudonyms  are  used  they  are  as  transparent 
as  glass.  John  Marsh  is  obviously  Thomas 
McDonagh,  but  the  picture  is  a  respectful 
one.  Curiously  enough,  the  description  of 
the  recent  Irish  rebellion  is  accurate,  vivid, 
and  distinctly  sympathetic  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  chapters  in  the  book. 

As  a  novel  Mr.  Ervine's  work  must  take 
a  high  place.  There  are  few  such  striking 
delineations  of  young  men  as  those  that  he 
gives  us,  or  descriptions  with  so  much  win- 
some appeal  about  them.  It  is  so  powerful  a 
piece  of  fiction  that  we  all  the  more  regret 
the  excrescences  that  are  all  the  more  notice- 
able for  being  so  evidently  wilful. 

Changing  Winds.  By  St.  John  G.  Ervine. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.60. 


Misinformation  About  Russia. 
That  enterprising  publisher,  Alfred  Knopf, 
deserves  our  gratitude  for  giving  to  the  light 
many  excellent  books  on  Russia  and  many 
translations  of  the  works  of  Russian  authors, 
and  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  foisted  upon  us  a  reprinting  of  the 
utterly  misleading  and  worthless  volume  en- 
titled "Russia's  Message,"  from  the  pen  of  that 
wealthy  and  superficial  dabbler  in  socialism, 
William  English  Walling.  The  author  visited 
Russia  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  revolution 
of  1905-6  and  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter 
interviewed  a  few  people  to  confirm  his  pre- 
conceived theories,  and  these  he  set  forth  in 
a  volume  that  was  passing  into  a  deserved 
oblivion  when  it  was  for  the  time  resusci- 
tated. 

But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  slate  such  a  book 
too  harshly,  for  it  is  only  one  of  the  great 
mass  of  similar  compendia  of  misinforma- 
tion and  in  this  case  at  least  there  is  a 
humorous  side  to  the  undertaking  to  relieve 
somewhat  the  pall  of  ignorance.  What  more 
na*-  iral  than  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
re  olution  this  half-baked  Socialist  should 
ru_«  to  Petrograd  to  feel  the  thrilL  and  that 
i  should  fall  in  love  with  Anna  Strunsky, 
v.hom  many  in  San  Francisco  will  remember, 
likewise  had  been  attracted  thither  by 
.    e  desire  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty.     Both 


were  ignorant  of  Russia  and  guiltless  of  for- 
eign languages,  and  out  of  this  grew  a  most 
amusing  situation.  Impecunious  students 
were  perfectly  willing  to  pose  as  revolution- 
ary conspirators  at  the  price  of  a  bountiful 
hospitality  at  the  fashionable  hotels  of  the 
capital,  and  every  day  were  to  be  seen  at 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  de  France  or  at  tea 
at  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe  filling  their 
hosts  with  weird  tales  of  revolution.  Pre- 
sumably the  destiny  of  Russia  was  settled 
many  times  over  in  those  schoolboy  tete-a- 
tetes  at  which  the  police  indulgently  smiled. 
To  be  sure  when  peasant  disorders  grew  and 
when  the  Wallings  were  found  to  be  con- 
tributing real  money  to  the  funds  for  this 
kind  of  agitation,  the  authorities  gently  but 
firmly  insisted  on  their  leaving  the  country. 

"Russia's  Message"  is  largely  made  up  ot 
the  baseless  stories  and  backstairs  gossip  with 
which  the  author  was  fed  up,  tales  that  passed 
everywhere  in  those  hectic  days.  But  the  fea- 
ture that  distinguishes  the  volume  and  gives 
it  its  title  is  the  interesting  discovery  that 
the  Russian  peasant  commune,  or  mir,  consti- 
tutes the  real  basis  for  a  Socialistic  republic, 
and  this  is  Russia's  message  to  the  world. 
The  revolution  was  to  establish  this  form  of 
community  life  and  make  it  the  example  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  universe.  Of  course 
Mr.  Walling  had  not  lived  in  a  Russian  peas- 
ant community  and  he  did  not  at  all  realize 
its  conditions  or  the  fact  that  the  peasants 
were  struggling  to  rid  themselves  of  this  yoke 
that  paralyzed  their  efforts  and  stood  between 
them  and  prosperity,  but  it  answered  the  au- 
thor's purpose  and  served  to  pin  his  theories 
upon. 

Another  amusing  feature  of  the  book  is  its 
vigorous  attack  upon  another  superficial  and 
worthless  volume,  Senator  Beveridge's  "Rus- 
sian Advance,"  a  case  of  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black.  J-  B.  L. 

Russia's  Message.  By  William  English  Walling. 
New  York:   Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


Education  and  Living. 

Mr.  Randolph  Bourne  is  so  well  known  as 
a  writer  on  educational  subjects  that  his  new 
book  needs  no  introduction  to  the  school 
world.  Its  twenty-eight  chapters  are  prac- 
tically separate  essays,  but  with  a  connecting 
thread  of  constructive  thought  running 
through   them. 

Mr.  Bourne  is  by  no  means  an  educational 
muckraker.  Quite  the  contrary,  hut  none  the 
less  his  book  leaves  us  with  a  feeling  of  de- 
pression. The  enemies  entrenched  in  our 
schools  seem  to  be  stupidity  and  expertism, 
and  these,  with  their  external  allies  of  parental 
ignorance  and  parental  indifference,  iorm  a 
powerful  combination.  None  the  less  there 
are  good  schools,  and  among  them  Mr.  Wirt's 
successful  experiment  at  Gary,  of  which  we 
are  given  a  good  account.  Other  chapters 
of  real  value  are  "The  Self-Conscious 
School,"  "The  Democratic  School,"  "Who 
Owns  the  Universities,"  and  "The  Trained 
Mind."  But  all  the  chapters  are  good,  excep- 
tionally good,  and  not  alone  for  their  educa- 
tional competence,  but  for  their  graceful  and 
literary   diction. 

Education  and  Living.  By  Randolph  Bourne. 
New  York:   The  Century   Company;  $1.25. 


Brazil  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

In  spite  of  all  the  talk  of  Pan-Americanism 
and  the  efforts  of  many  men  to  bring  us  into 
closer  relations  with  Latin  America,  our 
people  generally  have  a  very  vague  idea  of 
what  South  America  is  like  and  no  conception 
at  all  of  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  recent  years.  Tourists  traveling 
south  of  Panama  find  an  entirely  new  world 
opened  up  to  them,  and  those  who  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  countries  do  us  a  very 
real  service. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Elliott,  who  is  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Pan-American  Magazine,  has  compiled 
a  useful  and  readable  book  dealing  with  one 
of  these  countries,  BraziL  It  is  an  attractive 
compendium  of  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  a  land  and  a  people  of 
whom  we  know  little,  but  who  are  bound  to 
have  important  relations  with  us.  He  tells 
the  story  of  Brazil's  political  history,  her 
separation  from  Portugal  without  violence, 
and  her  development,  first  as  an  empire,  and 
then  as  a  republic ;  he  relates  the  tale  of 
Brazilian  colonization ;  and  then  gives  a  mass 
of  interesting  information  on  Brazilian  trans- 
portation, industries,  resources,  and  finance. 

Few  people  know  that  after  our  Civil  War 
a  colony  of  Americans  was  settled  in  Brazil 
made  up  of  "unreconstructed  Southerners." 
The  author  gives  the  following  amusing  ac- 
count of  an  experience  they  had: 

Of  the  Santa  Barbara  colony  there  is  a  story 
told  which  is  comedy  instead  of  tragedy.  The 
colonists  grew,  besides  cotton,  watermelons : 
one  year,  just  as  the  crop  ripened,  cholera 
broke  out  in  S.  Paulo,  the  sale  of  melons  was 
forbidden,  and  the  growers  faced  ruin.  At 
this  time  President  Cleveland  had  come  into 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  had  just  ap- 
pointed a  new  consul  at  Santos :  he  must. 
then,  be  a  good  Democrat.  The  settlers,  who 
on  landing  in  Brazil  had  ceremonially  torn  up 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    States    and 


offered  thanks  to  heaven  for  having  permitted 
them  to  reach  a  land  where  the  sacred  bib- 
lical institution  of  slavery  was  still  in  force, 
remembered  that  they  were  American  citi- 
zens. They  wrote  to  the  consul  a  letter  of 
congratulation  on  his  arrival  and  at  the  same 
time  detailed  their  grievances  with  regard  to 
watermelon  sales.  The  consul  replied  cor- 
dially, suggested  that  he  should  visit  them, 
and  received  post  haste  a  warm  welcome. 
The  afternoon  of  his  arrival  at  the  colony 
found  the  entire  population  drawn  up  on  the 
platform,  a  Southern  colonel  at  the  head  of 
the  deputation.  The  train  rolls  up,  a  first-class 
compartment  door  opens,  a  gentleman  steps 
out  with  a  suit-case,  and  walks  up  to  the 
colonel  with  outstretched  hand.  It  was  the 
consul — but  a  consul  as  black  as  the  ace  of 
spades. 

It  is  said  that  the  colonel,  rising  nobly  to 
the  occasion,  gasped  once,  shook  the  hand  of 
the  consul,  and  that  he  and  the  other 
Southerners  gave  the  official  the  time  of  his 
life ;  but  when  he  departed  they  vowed  that 
never,  never  again  would  they  trust  a  Demo- 
cratic  administration. 

Brazil  Today  and  Tomorrow.  By  L.  E.  Elliott. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.25. 


Our  Fellow  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Horace  J.  Bridges  always  has  some- 
thing worth  saying,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true 
of  his  new  book  on  Shakespeare.  He  tells 
us  that  Shakespeare  wrote  for  the  crowd  and 
for  the  mob,  and  he  ought  to  be  read  by  the 
crowd  and  the  mob.  His  pages  are  just  as 
full  of  fun  and  magic  today  as  they  were 
three  hundred  years  ago,  but  today  we  read 
Shakespeare  as  a  sort  of  literary  duty,  and 
our  children  study  him  through  footnotes  and 
lexicons,  and  never  get  even  a  peep  of  the 
fairyland  beyond.  Shakespeare  ought  to  be 
read  just  as  one  eats  one's  dinner,  from 
appetite.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the 
sentences   can   come   later. 

It  is  to  present  Shakespeare  to  us  as  a  good 
fellow  that  Mr.  Bridges  has  written  this  book. 
He  takes  a  few  only  of  the  plays  and  shows 
us  how  they  throb  with  human  interest,  how 
they  deal  with  men  and  women  like  our- 
selves. Shakespeare  alone  can  arouse  in  us 
those  wholesome  suspicions  that  perhaps  we 
have  gone  backward  and  not  forward  since 
his  day,  that  we  no  longer  think  such  great 
thoughts  nor  have  so  splendid  a  vision  of  the 
future,  that  maybe  we  have  actually  de- 
generated. We  have  learned  many  facts  since 
the  days  of  Shakespeare,  but  we  have  not 
gained  more  wisdom,  nor  indeed  retained 
what  we  had  then. 

Ous  Fellow  Ssakesfeare.  By  Horace  J. 
Bridges.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 


The  Nestorians. 

One  of  the  most  disquieting  effects  of  the 
war  is  our  now  placid  acceptance  of  massacre. 
It  no  longer  thrills  nor  even  interests  us,  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  Asia  Minor  we  hardly 
glance  at  the  headlines  of  the  bulletins  that 
record  it.  In  this  volume  the  author.  Dr. 
Abraham  Yohannan,  gives  us  the  story  of  the 
Nestorians  or  Assyrian  Christians.  To  them 
massacre  is  no  new  thing.  It  has  been  mereby 
accentuated  by  recent  events.  Persecution 
has  been  their  lot  for  centuries.  They  have 
not  only  preserved  their  faith,  but  also  their 
conviction  that  they  will  one  day  Christianize 
the  East.  Perhaps  this  latter  conviction  and 
the  efforts  to  realize  it  may  explain  some  of 
their  sufferings,  since  an  ardor  to  change  the 
faith  of  other  people  has  done  more  to  fo- 
ment crime  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
But  Dr.  Yobannan's  book  can  not  fail  wholly 
of  its  purpose.  It  is  at  least  a  record,  and 
the  day  must  come  when  it  will  take  its  place 
as  a  witness  against  the  organized  cruelties 
that  now  threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

The  Death  of  a  Nation.  By  Abraham  Yo- 
hannan,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $2. 


Plays  by  Verhaeren. 

The  death  of  Verhaeren  and  the  tragedy  of 
his  country  gives  to  the  publication  of  these 
plays  an  interest  that  it  might  otherwise  have 
lacked,  at  least  in  America.  They  are  four 
in  number — "The  Dawn,"  translated  by  Ar- 
thur Symon ;  "The  Cloister,"  translated  by 
Osman  Edwards ;  "Philip  IL"  translated  by 
F.  S.  Flint,  and  "Helen  of  Sparta,"  translated 
by  Jethro  Bithell.  All  of  them  have  been 
produced. 

The  Plays  of  Emile  Verhaeren.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin   Company;  $1.50. 


Brleler  Reviews. 

"The  Way  of  the  Green  Pastures"  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  King's  Highway  Series, 
now  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  Its  authors  are  E.  Hershey  Sneath, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  and  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy,  M.  A.  The 
series  embodies  "a  graded  system  of  ele- 
mentary, moral,  and  religious  training  for  the 
home  and  private  school." 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  little 
volume  entitled  "Letters  on  Marriage,"  by 
Mrs.  Chambers.  It  is  frankly  and  yet  deli- 
cately written,  but  we  can  not  see  that  its 
value   is  in   any  way  guaranteed  by  the   fact 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
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can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
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Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 
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that  it  is  "recommended  by  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Chichester,  the  Lady  Betty  Bal- 
four, Mrs.  Creighton,  and  Mrs.  Maude."  Its 
price  is  50  cents. 

"The  Fairy  Housekeepers,"  by  Norma 
bright  Carson  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany; $1),  is  a  series  of  fairy  stories  intended 
to  train  and  develop  the  artistic  imagination 
of  young  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of 
age.  The  book  is  pleasingly  illustrated  and 
the  stories  are  all  that  they  should  be. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  metri- 
cal translation  of  T.  Lucretius  Carus'  "Of  the 
Xature  of  Things."  The  translation  is  by 
Professor  William  Ellery  Leonard,  who  has 
done  his  work  in  the  most  felicitous  way. 
It  is  well  to  be  thus  pleasantly  reminded  of 
fascinating  scientific  speculations  that  so 
startlingly  foreshadowed  the  discoveries  of 
today.     The  price  is  $1.75. 

"The  Polar  Hunters,"  by  Francis  Rolt- 
Wheeler,  published  by  the  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company  ($1.35),  appears  as  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Museum  Books.  The  Frozen 
North  always  fascinates  as  a  subject,  and  so 
does  Dr.  Rolt-Wheeler  as  an  author.  Con- 
sequently the  combination  is  particularly  at- 
tractive. In  no  other  book  has  so  striking  a 
picture  been  drawn  of  Eskimo  life.  Strange 
lights  with  walrus  and  polar  bear  on  the  sea, 
ice  perils  from  drifting  floes  and  crashing 
bergs,  and  the  constant  fight  against  hunger, 
cold,  and  darkness,  give  this  book  a  glamour 
as   great   as   is   its   wealth   of   information. 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  HaB 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Mighty  and  the  Lowly. 
In  this  little  volume  Katrina  Trask  voices 
a  question  that  is  being  asked  somewhat  in- 
sistently at  the  present  time  when  our  social 
systems  seem  to  be  crumbling  into  dust  be- 
fore the  blast  of  war.  What  shall  it  profit 
humanity,  she  asks,  if  it  gain  a  correct  sys- 
tem, a  more  just  equilibrium  of  social  order, 
and  if  the  soul  of  humanity,  the  inward 
spiritual  Vision,  are  lost  meanwhile  ?  A  cor- 
rect system  we  must  have ;  nothing  can  take 
its  place,  but  there  must  be  the  Vision,  too, 
the  inward  spiritual  ideal,  which  must  take 
precedence  of  our  ordering  of  material  things. 
Katrina  Trask  writes  with  an  ardor  which 
proves  her  sincerity  and  which  is,  moreover, 
contagious. 

The     Mighty     and    the     Lowly.      By     Katrina 
Trask.      New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company;   $1. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"Brothers  in  Arms,"  by  E.  Alexander 
Powell,  the  well-known  correspondent,  will  be 
published  on  June  2d  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  Mr.  Powell's  eloquent  little  book 
does  for  our  relations  with  the  sister  republic 
of  France  what  Ian  Hay  in  his  "Getting  To- 
gether" did  for  our  connection  with  our  Brit- 
ish cousins.  The  book  contains  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  arrival  of  Joffre  and  his  party  on 
our   shores. 

Leon  Dominian  finds  a  working  basis  for 
treaty -making  in  his  investigation  of  "Lan- 
guage and  Nationality  in  Europe,"  which 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.   issued  on  May   17th. 

"Dostoyevsky  called  on  me  one  afternoon," 
says  Mme.  Olga  Novikoff  in  her  book,  "Rus- 
sian Memories,"  "and  began  talking  of  his  life 
in  Siberia,  and  the  wonderfully  beneficial 
effect  it  had  had  upon  him.  We  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  flippant  young  dandy,  just  arrived 
from  abroad,  who  chattered  animatedly  about 
his  impressions  of  various  ballets  and  the- 
atres. I  thought  he  would  never  stop  and  felt 
rather  angry.  Dostoyevsky,  however,  listened 
attentively,  his  wonderful,  dark,  velvet  eyes, 
with  the  deep  expression  so  peculiar  to  them, 
fixed  kindly  on  the  gossiper.  After  a  while 
he  remarked :  'I  am  interested  in  what  you 
say.  There  is  life  in  you,  artistic  instinct 
and  good  nature.  If  you  could  spend  thirteen 
years  in  a  Siberian  prison,  as  I  have  done,  it 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  you  and  might 
make  you  a  useful,  energetic  member  of  so- 
ciety.' " 

A  new  book  by  Hermann  Fernau,  whose 
"Because  I  Am  a  German"  attracted  much 
attention  last  year  in  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States,  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  It  will 
be  called  "The  Coming  Democracy,"  and  it 
will  make  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the  war 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  German  whose  con- 
victions render  it  impossible  for  him  to  live 
in  Germany  and  from  this  will  advance  to  the 
conclusion  that  democracy  is  the  one  form 
of  government  most  likely  to  avoid  and  pre- 
vent war. 

According  to  Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith,  au- 
thor of  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand"  and 
"Getting  Together,"  who  is  now  lecturing  in 
the  West,  the  English  "Tommy"  sings  the  fol- 
lowing ditty  when  going  into  action : 
We  beat  you  on  the  Marne,   we  beat  you  on  the 

Aisne, 
We    gave    you    hell    at    Neuve    Chapelle,    and    now 

we're  back  again. 


New  Books  Received. 

Bygone  Liverpool.  By  Ramsay  Muir.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    $7. 

Illustrated  by  ninety-seven  plates  reproduced 
from  original  paintings,  drawings,  manuscripts, 
and    prints. 

The  Little  Golden*  Fountain,     By  Mary  Mac- 
Millan.      Cincinnati:    Stewart  &   Kidd    Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Livable  House.     By  Avmar  Embury.     New 
York:    Moffat,   Yard  &   Co.;    $2.50. 
Issued  in  the  Livable  House  Series. 

McAllister's    Grove.       By    Marion    Hill      New 
York:    D.    Appleton   &    Co.;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Where  Runs  the  River.     By  Henrietta  Leslie. 
New  York:   E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The   Life   of   Algernon    Charles   Swinburne. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan    Company;    $3.50. 
A   biography. 

Women    in    War.      By    Francis    Gribble.      New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $2.75. 
Historical   retrospects. 

The    Eternal    Husband.      By    Fyodor    Dostoev- 
sky.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50, 
A  novel. 

A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City.  By  An- 
gelo  Patri.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.25. 

"The  story   of  a  teacher  with    a  vision." 

Hallow-E'en  and  Poems  of  the  War.     By  W. 
M.  Letts.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

A  Thousand  Ways  to  Please  a  Husband  with 
Bettina's     Best     Recipes.      By     Louise     Bennett 


Weaver  and  Helen  Cowles  Le  Cron.     New  York: 
Britton    Publishing   Company;    $1.50. 
A   cook  book. 

Lighthouses  and  Lightships  of  the  United 
States.  By  George  R.  Putnam.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company ;    $2    net. 

By  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Light- 
houses. 

The  Sense  of  Taste.  By  H.  L.  Hollingworth, 
Ph.  D.,  and  A.  T.  Poffenberger,  Jr.,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:   Moffat,   Yard  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

Issued  in  Our  Senses  Series,  edited  by  G.  Van 
N.    Dearborn. 

Letters  on  Marriage.  By  Mrs.  Chambers. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  50  cents  net 

Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  married  life  as 
regards  the  relationship  between  husband  and  wife. 

Photography  in  Colors.  By  George  Lindsay 
Johnson,  M.  A..  M.  D.,  E.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

New    and    revised    edition. 

New  Thought  Christianized.  By  James  M. 
Campbell,  D.  D.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowelt 
Company;   $1. 

An  attempt  to  define  New  Thought  in  the 
terms   of   Christ's   teaching. 

Milady's  House  Plants.  By  F.  E.  Palmer. 
New  York:  A  T.  Delamare  Company,  Inc.;  60 
cents. 

A  complete  instructor  and  guide  to  success 
with  flowers  and  plants  in  the  home,  including 
a   remarkable  chapter  on  the  ideal   sun  parlor. 

Creative  Criticism.  By  J.  E.  Spingarn.  New 
York:    Henry    Holt    &    Co.;    $1.20. 

Essays  on  the  unity  of  genius  and  taste. 

From  the  Gulf  to  Ararat.  By  G.  E.  Hub- 
bard.    New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50. 

An  account  of  an  expedition  through  Mesopo- 
tamia   and    Kurdistan. 

Form  and  Function.  By  E.  S.  Russell,  M.  A., 
B.  Sc,  F.  Z.  S.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $4. 

A  contribution  to  the  history  of  animal  mor- 
phology. 

Chemical  Discovery  and  Invention  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  By  Sir  William  A.  Tilden. 
New   York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $3.50   net. 

An  account  of  the  conquests  of  matter  by  hu- 
man   knowledge. 

German  Idealism  and  Prussian  Militarism. 
By  Charles  William  Super,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New 
York:    The  Neale   Publishing   Company;    $1. 

Intended  to  show  that  contemporary  Germany 
is   not  a  true   result  of  German  idealism. 

Our  Minnesota.     By  Hester  M.  Pollock.     New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   51.60. 
A  tale   of   the  making   of   a   state. 

The  Validity  of  the  Religious  Experience. 
By  George  A  Barrow,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French   &    Co.;    $1.50. 

A  preliminary  study  in  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion. 

*♦*■ 

Apropos  of  the  call  issued  from  the  Vatican 
for  new  priests  to  replace  those  killed  in 
battle  William  Redmond,  the  great  Irish 
leader,  observes  that  the  war  has  led  to  the 
revival  of  religion  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 
As  to  this  practically  every  one  is  agreed, 
and  it  is  apparent  in  a  hundred  directions. 
Perhaps  this  revival  is  most  marked  of  all  in 
France,  and  there  it  is  attributable  in  no  little 
degree  to  the  splendid  record  of  the  French 
priests  in  the  army.  The  spectacle  of  thou- 
sands of  priests  marching  and  fighting  for  the 
country  and  the  flag  has  touched  deeply  the 
heart  of  France,  and  many  and  many  a  man 
who  was,  perhaps,  ready  enough  to  proclaim 
himself  an  anti-cleric  will  never  so  describe 
himself  any  more.  The  bravery  displayed  by 
the  French  priests  in  battle  (2000  have  been 
killed)  has  been  only  equaled  by  their  devo- 
tion to  their  holy  office. 
»>» 

The  heath  hen,  one  of  the  first  game  birds 
to  be  protected  by  law  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  extinct  in  this  region  for  many 
years,  has  been  returned  to  its  native  range, 
twenty-one  of  the  birds  having  been  taken 
from  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Reservation, 
where  they  have  been  protected  from  extermi- 
nation by  the  careful  work  of  the  Massachu- 
setts conservation  commission,  and  been 
liberated  upon  the  state  game  farm  at  Middle 
Island,  Long  Island. 
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Opens  June  2d 


Fishing  Season  Opens 
June  1st 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Last  Dream  of  Attila. 
From  the  wild   Carpathian   passes  the  wind  of  the 

dusk  blew  down, 
And    the    woven     leaves    of    the    oak    trees,     that 

seemed    as    a    crimson    crown 
For   the  crestward   sweep   of  the  mountains,    were 

tangled  and  tossed  and  swirled 
Till    they    burned    like    a    second    sunset    o'er    the 

breadth  of  the  brooding  world. 

And   the    wind    of   the    dusk   made    murmur    round 

the  palace  doors   of   the   king. 
All    else    held    the    seal    of    silence    as    tense    as    a 

muted    string. 
For   the   monarch    was    sunk   in    slumber,    and    woe 

to    the    reckless    one 
Who    roused    from    his    visions    of    conquest    grim 

Attila   the  Hun! 

Then  a  voice  cried  out  from  a  chamber  where  the 

air  hung  heavy  with   musk, 
Then  a  voice  cried  out  through  the  stillness  above 

the  wind  of  the  dusk, 
"Bring    wine!    bring    wine!"    and     a    beaker    was 

brimmed    with    the   juice   of    the  sun, 
And  borne  by  the  maid  Ildico  to  Attila  the  Hun. 

She   was  his  latest   handmaid,   supple,   and    fair  of 

face 
As  the  bloom  of  the  oleander  seen  in  the  vales  of 

Thrace; 
She  was  his  latest  handmaid,   and  past  the  cedarn 

doors, 
Bolted    with    bronze,    and    over    heaped    rugs    upon 

earthen  floors, 
With  the  tread  of  the  fawn  of  the  forest,  she  bore 

the   beaker   in 
To  the  scourge  of  God's  trembling  nations  sprawled 

on  a  leopard  skin. 

Brow    that    bulked    like    a    bastion    above    rolling 

eyes  half  bleared; 
Sinewy     hands     and     hairy     that     clutched     at     a 

scrawny  beard; 
Lips  that  were  gross  and  flaccid,  murmuring,  mut- 
tering; 
Body  of  brawn  relaxed,   such  was  this  brute  of  a 

king! 
And     he     raised    the    swimming    chalice,    and     he 

drained  it  to  the  lees, 
While  the  light  of  mirth  and  malice  faded  by  slow 

degrees 
From  his  turbulent,  tawny  features  as  fades  day's 

dying  gleam, 
And    he    spake    to    the    maid    Ildico    out    of    his 

drunken  dream. 

"I    was   the    one   appointed  to   sear   with   sanguine 

scars; 
I   was  the  one  anointed,   and  girt  with  the  sword 

of  Mars. 
I  ranged,  with  my  gory  vanguards,  from  the  Volga 

to   the   Rhine, 
And   the    rumor  of   my   ravage   shook  the  wall    of 

Constantine. 
I  was  a  tide  of  terror  from  the  Black  to  the  Baltic 

Sea, 
And   the  tramp   of  my  hosts  of  triumph  rocked  the 

plains  of  Lombardy. 
Aquileia   and    Concordia   I  ground    into   ashes   and 

dust, 
And  the  blood  of  the  Paduan  people  in  my  wine- 
press   was    as    must ; 
But,    howsoe'er   he  may   vanquish,    man's   day    will 

have  its  close, 
And  the  darkness  gather  about  him,  the  night  no 

mortal  knows. 
I  feel  the  clutch  of  its  shadows  about  me  coil  and 

creep, 
The  folds  of  a  power  supernal  that  shall  wrap  me 

in  endless  sleep. 
But  out  of  the  gloom  there  rises,  like  the  sun  in 

the  morning  sky, 
A  king  who  shall  come  hereafter,  one  far  greater 

than  I; 
For  where  I  spared  he  shall  slaughter,  and  where 

I    saved   he  shall  slay; 
His    deeds    shall    kindle    the    darkness;    his    doom 

shall  blacken  the  day; 
But  I   shall  share  in  his  glory,    his  name  shall  be 

linked  with  mine, 
And   go    down    through    all    the    ages   as   a    symbol 

and  a  sign!" 

Then  the  fair  handmaid  Ildico  slipped  out  as  she 
slipped  in, 

Leaving  the  scourge  of  the  nations  sprawled  on 
his  leopard  skin 

Where,  stark  in  death,  they  found  him  when  the 
darkness  had  withdrawn, 

And  down  from  the  mountain  passes  stole  in  the 
wind    of   the   dawn. 

Then  there  wavered  the  sound  of  wailing  far  over 
moor  and  weald, 

And  they  bore  the  bulk  of  his  body  forth  on  a 
massy  shield; 

And  they  shaped  for  his  clay  a  casket  of  iron 
and  silver  and  gold, 

And  they  set  in  his  clenched  fingers  the  sword  of 
Mars  to  hold; 

And  for  sepulture  they  fashioned  a  grave  that  was 
deep    and    wide, 

Heaped  with  the  sack  of  cities,  of  many  a  kingdom- 
side; 

And  score  upon  score  of  captives  they  slew,  lest 
he  alone 

Fare  into  the  outer  vastness,  into  the  great  un- 
known! 

And  that  was  the  end  of  horror,  aye,  that  was  the 

end    of   dread! 
Yet  we  today  remember  the  prophecy  of  the  dead. 
There  are  wings  as  the  wings  of  vultures  sweeping 

athwart  the   sun. 
And   the  world  knows  anew  the  menace  of  Attila 

the    Hun! 
— From  "Ballads,"  by  Clinton  Scollard.    (Laurence 

J.   Gomme.) 


A  Queens  County,  New  York,  man  accused 
of     drunkenness     was     sentenced    to     attend 
I  church  services  once  a  week  for  a  year. 
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'THE    BETTER    UNDERSTANDING." 


Clayton  Hamilton,  who  no  doubt  is  the  real 
author  of  Henry  Miller's  new  dramatic  ve- 
hicle, his  collaborator,  A.  E.  Thomas,  having 
doubtless  more  particularly  contributed  a 
practiced  playwright's  technical  equipment, 
has  written  two  or  more  extremely  sane, 
sensible,  and  interesting  books  about  the  the- 
atre. He  is  one  of  the  Eastern  reviewers  of 
plays  and  players  upon  whose  judgment  one 
relies,  and  in  many  ways  testifies  a  keen  and 
expert  interest  in  the  drama.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  has  finally 
written  a  play.  It  follows,  inevitably,  since 
he  achieved  play-writing  instead  of  having 
been  born  to  it  that  there  is  a  certain  flavor 
of  conventionality  to  his  play,  more  particu- 
larly as  there  is  nothing  inherently  novel  in 
the  triangle  idea.  It  is  the  old  story  treated 
through  a  new  consciousness,  and  therefore 
with  a  certain  freshness.  There  are  no 
wicked  people  in  the  play,  but  that,  too,  often 
happens  in  the  dramatic  triangle.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  strain  of  human  na- 
ture of  a  romantic  sort,  and  the  situation, 
treated  as  interestingly  as  it  is  in  the  present 
case,  is  bound  to  be  absorbing.  For,  be  we 
old  or  young,  frivolous  or  austere,  male  or 
female,  there  is  no  relation  so  universally 
appealing  to  our  interest  as  the  marriage 
relation.  I  remember  one  summer  when  all 
the  lively  young  people  at  a  sulphur  springs 
resort  were  greatly  taken  with  a  fascinating 
girl-matron  there  who,  it  was  known,  was 
married  to  a  man  much  older  than  herself. 
Nobody  knew  him,  but  when  he  made  his 
first  week-end  visit  to  his  young  wife  prac- 
tically the  entire  population  of  the  big  sum- 
mer resort  was  lined  up  on  the  broad  ve- 
randahs, fixing  the  arriving  Benedict  with 
their  glittering  eyes.  The  poor  man  was 
thoroughly  put  out  of  countenance.  Wher- 
ever he  looked  he  met  a  battery  of  fixedly 
interested  orbs,  and  during  his  two-day  visit 
he  found  his  society,  that  is  when  he  was 
with  his  wife,  eagerly  sought.  They  were 
all  establishing  a  new  view  of  their  favorite. 
For  as  a  wife  she  had  a  totally  different 
and  far  more  interesting  psychology  to  es- 
tablish from  that  of  a  carefree  girl. 

The  wife  in  "The  Better  Understanding" 
is  suffering  from  an  old  complaint,  her  hus- 
band, although  he  whole-heartedly  and  deeply 
loves  her  and  their  child,  has  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  an  engrossing  law  business  gradually 
withdrawn  from  their  mutual  intimate  com- 
radeship of  his  more  leisurely  years.  I  will 
admit  at  once,  and  thereby  no  doubt  bring 
down  some  feminine  animadversion  upon  my 
head,  that  the  Grace  Newton  type  of  wife 
makes  me  tired.  For  Grace  loves  him  and 
knows  well  that  he  loves  her,  and  yet  she 
gets  to  philandering  with  a.  well-meaning 
young  man,  and,  when  he  tries  to  extricate 
himself  from  a  sort  of  lofty  intellectual  flirta- 
tion, precipitates  the  personal  element  and 
they  are  both  all  but  engulfed  in  a  tide  of 
passion.  In  fact  she  loved  two  men  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  a  feat  of  ability  in  senti- 
ment in  which  attractive  women  who  haven't 
enough  to  do  excel.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
act  I  was  a  little  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  author  put  the  blame  on  the  husband  or 
the  wife.  At  the  end  of  the  play  it  was  evi- 
dent, since  he  placed  an  eloquent — almost  too 
much  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural- 
ness— defense  in  Grace's  mouth,  that  he  con- 
sidered both  culpable.  Well,  perhaps  they 
were.  Yet  what  a  rumpus  the  young  wife  in 
"Fine  Feathers"  kicked  up  because  her  most 
loving  partner  neglected  money-making  on 
principle,  while  this  wife  proposes  to  rip  up 
their  whole  scheme  of  domestic  happiness  be- 
cause her  husband  neglects  her  for  money- 
making.  The  fact  is  that  the  parasitic  wife 
is  one  of  the  unnatural  fruits  of  civilization. 
When  a  young  and  handsome  woman  .who  is 
luxuriously  lodged,  handsomely  clothed,  and 
probably  over-fed  has  no  duties  and  a'  dan- 
gerous-amount of  leisure,  and-a  congenial  and 
unattached  young  man  comes  along,  the  over- 
supply  of  red  corpuscles  in  her  blood  can 
safely  be  relied  on  to  get  her  into  trouble. 
Mora. :  husbands,  don't  get  rich ;  that  is,  until 
aftei'  your  wife  is  old  and  no  longer  physi- 
II*'  attractive  to  marauding  males.  And 
.construct  an  outside  absorbing  interest, 
i  isn't  more  challenging  than  wiping  the 
es  of  orphans,  provided  it  keeps  you  busy 
I    straight. 


Well,  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  preceding 
remarks  that  "The  Better  Understanding"  is 
the  interesting  type  of  play  that  arouses  dis- 
cussion. I  have  been,  engaged  in  several 
brisk  arguments  with  defenders  of  Grace  al- 
ready, who  regard  me  as  a  specimen  of 
double-dyed  intolerance  because  I  insist  that, 
if  there  is  any  villain  in  the  play,  Grace  is 
that  one.  She  showed  the  cloven  hoof  when 
Phil  told  her,  referring  to.  his  intention  to 
accept  a  post  on  a  diplomatic  staff,  that  he 
wanted  to  break  away  from  his  moneyed 
idleness  and  give  service,  and  Grace,  with 
the  egotism  of  the  woman  in  love,  reproached 
him  with  breaking  away  from  the  service  he 
was  doing  her. 

There  are  three  notable  scenes  in  the  play  of 
well-tensioned  interest  and  emotional  strain, 
although  I  rather  imagine  that  after  a  little 
they  will  find  it  expedient  to  speed  up  the 
tempo  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  dialogue, 
more  particularly  in  the  lover-and-husband 
scene,  and  later  in  that  between  the  married 
pair.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
dialogue,  except  for  Grace's  over-eloquence 
already  referred  to,  her  periods  being  a  little 
too  polished  for  white-hot  emotion.  But, 
although  the  husband,  fighting  for  his  happi- 
ness, has  the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  the 
prolonged  pathos  is  rather  too  great  a  strain 
for  the  average  American  auditor,  whose  psy- 
chology no  one  is  more  reasonable  in  recog- 
nizing than  Clayton  Hamilton. 

A  pleasant  strain  of  light  comedy  is  sup- 
plied by  the  presence  in  the  play  of  a  chal- 
lenging widow  and  a  persistent  wooer.  Lu- 
cile  Watson,  as  the  widowed  sister  of  John 
Newton,  supplies  oil  for  the  loudly  creaking 
domestic  machinery  of  the  Newtons,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  agreeably  provocative  and 
extremely  likable  in  her  man-subjugating 
methods  with  the  enslaved  George.  Miss 
Watson  is  one  of  those  actresses  that  always 
releases  the  sense  of  humor  and  catches  an 
audience  in  the  process.  Mr.  Miller,  as  usual, 
has  brought  a  good  company  with  him,  and 
every  part  is  expertly  acted.  Mr.  Miller, 
as  John  Newton,  found  himself  on  familiar 
territory.  The  role  is  the  kind  that  shows 
him  to  advantage  as  a  good-hearted,  manly 
fellow  with  tender  sensibilities  and  the  opti- 
mism of  the  man  with  abundant  faith  in 
human  nature. 

Julia  Dean  is  the  wife.  This  actress  is  ac- 
complished in  all  the  technic  of  romantic 
emotionalism,  and  her  appearance  and  per- 
sonality fit  her  for  a  role  that  shows  a  mis- 
taken, rather  than  a  sinning  woman,  and  one 
quite  unwitting  of  the  gulf  toward  which  her 
romantic   folly   has   led   her   footsteps. 

Cyril  Keightley,  so  far  as  I  remember,  is 
new  to  us.  He  is  quiet,  but  impressive  and 
sincere  in  his  methods,  and  came  out  with 
flying  colors  in  a  role  that  is  not  any  too 
easy.  The  two  erring  ones  were  seen  bowed 
and  shamed  by  a  sense  of  guilt  in  the  great 
scene  with  the  husband,  and  yet  Mr.  Keight- 
ley contrived  to  retain  that  little  rag  of  dig- 
nity due  to  the  man  who  has  made  his  brave 
effort  and  has  been  overpowered  by  the  in- 
stinctive exercise  of  a  beloved  woman's 
power ;  a  woman  in  whose  all  but  purely  fan- 
ciful wrongs  he  firmly  believes. 

Mrs.  Whiften's  role  is  a  small  one,  the 
popular  little  lady  representing  a  tender- 
hearted old  Irish  nurse  of  the  wife.  I  rather 
suspect  the  role  was  evolved  in  order  to  in- 
troduce Mrs.  Whiffen  to  her  most  loving 
public,  although  the  presence  of  old  Milly  is 
utilized  to  make  the  audience  acquainted 
through  Milly's  fond  reminiscences  with 
Grace's  constitutional  longing  for  love  and 
affection. 

Mr.  Francis  Byrne  was  an  able  coadjutor 
of  Lucile  Watson  in  the  scenes  of  comedy 
relief  and  James  T.  Galloway  was  easy  and 
at  home  in  the  role  of  a  slightly  waggish 
divine. 

Peggy  Dale — isn't  she  a  member  of  Mrs. 
Whiffen's  family — is  just  a  capped  and 
aproned  maid  in  "The  Better  Understand- 
ing." Perhaps  she  will  show  her  mettle  in 
a   later   play. 

If,  as  we  are  to  suppose,  this  is  a  first 
attempt  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  it  is  a  highly 
creditable  one ;  the  criticism  of  the  slight 
fault  already  mentioned  would  not  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  many,  no  doubt.  There  is  evi- 
dent, however,  an  intention  to  put  the  hus- 
band in  the  limelight  in  the  great  scene, 
which  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  sense 
of  reality.  Such  faults,  however,  sell  plays. 
As  to  the  motive  of  the  play  being  "big," 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  press  agent.  It  is, 
however,  very  human,  and  I  foresee  numerous 
lively  discussions  concerning  it  between  hus- 
bands and  wives;  always  a  healthy  element 
in  the  success  of  a  play. 


NEPENTHE  AT  THE  CORT. 


"The  Masked  Model" — who  is  she?  I  give 
it  up.  And  yet  this  merry  little  singing  com- 
edy has  a  plot,  romance,  and  even  sentiment. 
One  scarcely  expected  it  at  first.  I  thought, 
from  the  breathless  manner  in  which  they 
speeded  up  the  opening  dialogues,. that  it  was 


going  to  be  one  of  those  meteoric  rushes  of 
tuneful  hilarity  which  dazzlingly  benumb  the 
mind  and  stupefy  the  understanding,  that  is 
of  all  except  audience  experts.  Of  course 
'"The  Masked  Model"  has  such  phases.  Every 
musical  comedy  has.  But  it  gradually  dawned 
on  us  that  it  had  rather  a  neat  little  love 
story,  which  challenged  interest,  and  that, 
after  all,  those  eight  little  pinky-whites,  all 
petite  and  dressed  like  children,  were  not  go- 
ing to  absorb  the  main  part  of  the  lime- 
light. 

Of  course  all  musical-comedy  love  stories 
are  strictly  conventional,  and  this  one,  bear- 
ing on  the  wager  of  a  charming  heiress  that 
she  would  matrimonially  annex  a  charming 
count,  is  just  as  much  so  as  the  last  and  the 
next.  But  it  was  treated  in  the  spirit  of 
romance  by  both  Irene  Audrey  (whose  local 
friends  gave  her  a  warm  and  blossomy  wel- 
come) and  by  Joseph  Lertora,  a  tall,  slight, 
springy  young  man,  rather  robustious  as  a 
songster,  but  with  the  foreigner's  ease  and 
adaptability  in  scenes  of  love  sentiment 
which  the  more  prosaic  American  rarely  can 
compass.  Mr.  Lertora,  as  a  count  in  modern 
dress,  was,  in  spite  of  his  natural  grace,  far 
from  beautiful.  But  in  the  Oriental  costume 
which  he  carried  with  such  ease  and  grace 
he  became  a  thing  of  beauty.  He  might  have 
been  a  Byronic  corsair  (I  admit  that  I  don't 
know  how  corsairs  dress),  a  Hindu  crown 
prince,  or  an  Islamic  nobleman ;  or,  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  might  seem  to  the  Levantine 
tourist  nothing  more  splendid  than  a  Turkish 
dragoman.  The  stage,  too,  in  this  particular 
scene  in  which  this  exotic  actor  figured,  had 
been  made  palatial  in  appearance  by  a  ball- 
room setting  of  unusual  splendor,  which  was 
characterized  by  a  fortunate  avoidance  of  the 
usual  confectionery  sugar  style  of  decoration. 
However,  place  aux  dames.  Do  we  keep  the 
charming  Irene  Audrey,  the  light-footed  Edna 
Pendleton,  the  accomplished  Flavia  Arcaro, 
and  the  modish  Hazel  Kirke  waiting  while  we 
chatter  of  a  strange  young  man  with  a  fine 
shape  and  a  pair  of  violently  embracing 
arms  ? 

Irene  Audrey,  to  give  her  her  just  deserts, 
should  stand,  perhaps,  in  advance  of  the 
exotic  Lertora,  because  she  is  a  better  singer. 
She  has  a  very  charming,  an  individual  so- 
prano, mellow  and  winning,  yet  crystalline 
in  quality,  prettiness  of  rather  a  refined  and 
picturesque  type,  daintiness  of  outline  and 
style.     Also   she  can  act. 

Edna  Pendleton  dances  like  the  bubbles  on 
a  fountain,  and,  taken  in  her  entirety,  is 
good  to  look  at,  especially  in  the  second  act. 

Flavia  Arcaro  came  out  strong  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  I  suspect  the  foreignness  of  her 
name  to  be  genuine,  because  her  English  is  so 
much  better  than  that  of  Americans.  After 
the  war  is  over  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
arts  begins  I  hope  Americans  will  begin  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  niceties  of  speech 
on  the  stage  ;  by  which  I  include  intonation, 
as  well  as  articulation  and  pronunciation.  It 
is  the  intonation  of  the  average  American 
that  makes  the  European,  the  Yvette  Guil- 
berts  and  the  Sarah  Bernhardts,  shudder. 

There  is  a  whole  group  of  comedians  in 
the  cast,  with  Lew  Hearn  figuring  as  a 
minute  but  shining  light  among  the  rest. 
The  two  "Knuts,"  Thomas  Handers  and  Ar- 


thur Milliss,  made  a  regular  vaudeville  hit, 
for  they  are  particularly  expert  duplicate 
dancers,  and  amusing  as  "nut"  comedians, 
the  one  with  the  blonde  forelock  rejoicing  in 
the  possession  of  a  genuine  brand  of  animal 
spirits,  while  his  partner  has  a  queer,  satur- 
nine humor  which  amuses. 

There  are  dozens  of  girls,  and  double,  nay, 
treble  dozens  of  costumes  which  run  to  a 
revealing  brevity  of  skirt.  The  girls  are 
really  prettier  about  the  calves  than  the  fea- 
tures, but  I  think  that  was  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  male  spectators,  although  women  do 
enjoy  prettiness  in  non-rivaling  members  of 
their  own  sex. 

The  music  of  "The  Masked  Ball,"  which  is 
by  Harold  Orlob  and  Carl  Woess,  has  the  reg- 
ular tunefulness  and  liveliness,  but  it  seems 
also  to  be  characterized  by  more  spontaneous 
gayety  than  we  usually  dare  to  expect  from 
overworked  knights  of  the  grace-note.  The 
love  lyrics  are  appropriately  tender  and  woo- 
ing in  spirit,  and  there  are  passages  in  the 
score  admirably  burlesque  in  expression ; 
those,  for  instance,  which  accompany  the  far- 
cical duel  between  two  of  the  comedians. 

You  really  get  a  good  deal  for  your  money 
in  "The  Masked  Model,"  which  has  few 
wearisome  moments  and  quite  a  variety  of 
entertaining  features.  The  book  is  by  Harry 
B.  and  Robert  B.  Smith,  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  some  at  least  of  the 
audience  had  a  pleasant  surprise  in  finding 
themselves  so  agreeably  ready  to  forget  the 
world  tragedy   for  a   few  brief   hours. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


Of  all  classes  of  officers  who  are  now  serv- 
ing their  country  in  England  those  who  are  in 
the  reserve  of  officers  come  off  the  worst, 
says  an  English  weekly.  Not  being  borne  on 
the  establishment  of  any  unit,  they  are  no- 
body's children,  and  get  no  chance  at  all  of 
promotion.  Many  of  these  reserve  officers  are 
captains  who  have  put  in  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  in  the  regular  army  before  the 
war,  and  who  are  placed  in  the  humiliating 
position  of  having  to  touch  their  caps  to  boy 
majors  who  were  only  second  lieutenants  in 
the  territorial  force  when  war  broke  out  and 
to  new  army  majors  who  were  civilians  three 
years   ago. 


Bolivia  is  showing  great  activity  in  opening 
new  trails  and  in  the  construction  of  railways 
and  wagon  roads  to  the  vast  agricultural  re- 
gions near  her  eastern  border.  The  govern- 
ment has  just  authorized  a  loan  of  $5,000,000 
to  be  made  for  the  building  of  one  section  of 
the  Uyuni-Tuzipa  Railway. 


An  investment  for  life  is  seldom  made  but 
one  can  be  obtained  offering  absolute  security 
with  large  and  uniform  return. 

There  is  no  security  better  than  offered  in 
the  /Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  An  Annuity 
would  guarantee  an  income,  for  a  certain  life, 
much  larger  than  can  be  expected  in  any  in- 
vestment offering  like  security.  For  example, 
each  $10,000  deposit  would  give  a  man  age 
sixty  $957.90  per  annum  for  life;  a  man  age 
sixty-five  $1152.10 ;  a  man  age  seventy 
$1385.00.      No   medical   examination    required. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Adv.) 


NoEm6drr&ssm§ Sounds. 

of  rushing  or  gurgling  water  can 
be  heard  from  the  °h&r-*tg  closet. 
%£y-ftff    suppresses  those    sounds   you 
do  not  want  to  hear.    It  cannot  be  heard 
outside  the  bath-room  door. 

It  is  an  unusually  attractive  closet,  made  of  pure 

white  vitreous  china,  and  is  guaranteed  forever 

against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or  materials. 

Write  for  folder  No.  6  on  J&or-etq  "the  quiet  closet, " 

or  visit  our  shonv  room  and  see  the  closet  itself. 

Our  show  room  is  a  display  of  a  complete  line 
of  plumbing  fixtures  and  not  a  salesroom. 


plumbing  Mixtntm 


s 
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Main  Offices  and    Showroom 

67  New  Montgomery  St. 


FACTORIES 
RICHMOND 
San  Francisco  CAL. 
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The  Henry  Miller  Season  at  the  Columbia. 
The  Henry  Miller  season  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  has  started  most  auspiciously  with 
the  first  presentation  on  any  stage  of  a  new 
three-act  drama  by  A.  E.  Thomas  and  Clay- 
ton Hamilton,  entitled  "The  Better  Under- 
standing." The  actor-manager  in  the  role 
of  the  husband  offers  what  is  without  ques- 
tion the  best  portrayal  among  the  fine  ones 
to  which  the  stage  is  indebted  to  him.  Julia 
Dean  as  the  wife,  Lucile  Watson,  Cyril 
Keightley,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen,  James  T. 
Galloway,  Francis  Byrne,  and  Peggy  Dale  are 
one  and  all  ably  cast  and  make  the  most  of 
the  fine,  big  situations  of  the  play.  Mati- 
nees are  announced  for  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday.   

"The  Masked  Model"  at  the  Cort. 

Gaiety  is  conspicuously  on  tap  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  where  John  Cort's  musical  hit,  ,:The 
Masked  Model,"  enters  upon  the  second  week 
of  its  successful  engagement  Sunday  night, 
May  27th. 

"The  Masked  Model"  is  possessed  of  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  popular  suc- 
cess, for  it  is  a  mixture  of  youth,  beauty, 
breeze,  music,  color,  sparkle,  costume,  and 
general  joy. 

Producer  Cort's  hand-picked  constellation 
of  stars  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  play. 
Chief  among  them  is  Lew  Hearn,  ably  abetted 
by  Handers  and  Millis,  who  stepped  into  in- 
stant favor  at  the  opening  last  Sunday  night. 
The  prima  donna  role  is  sung  by  Irene  Au- 
drey, and  '  a  new  sort  of  musical-comedy 
"leading  man"  is  disclosed  in  Joseph  Lertora, 
who  has  personality  as  well  as  singing  and 
acting  ability.  Hazel  Kirke,  Edna  Pendle- 
ton, Edward  Garvie,  Flavia  Arcora,  Royden 
Keith,  Roy  Purviance,  and  other  capable 
players  are  capitally  bestowed. 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
great  new  bill,  chiefly  composed  of  head- 
liners. 

Miss  Ray  Cox  will  reappear  at  the  Or- 
pheum, after  an  interval  of  nearly  four  years. 
Miss  Cox  has  only  just  returned  from  Lon- 
don, where  she  appeared  with  immense  suc- 
cess in  the  leading  music  halls.  In  addition 
to  the  songs  for  which  she  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated she  is  doing  a  skit  entitled  "Her  First 
Lesson  in  Horseback  Riding." 

Dorothy  Shoemaker,  an  actress  of  fine  at- 
tainments who  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  best  leading  women  the  American 
stage  has  produced,  will,  with  the  assistance 
of  Louis  Leon  Hall,  a  well-graced  actor  and 
a  clever  little  company,  present  a  playlet  by 
Percival  Wilde  called  "Supper  for  Two." 

Ted  Boyle  and  Harry  Brown,  harmony 
singers  with  comedy  twists,  will  present  a 
most  enjoyable  act  which  they  appropriately 
term  "Bright  Breezy  Bits." 

Frank  and  Tobie  will  appear  in  songs, 
dances,    and   characteristique   costumes. 

Millicent  Mower  and  Marion  Harris  will 
also  be  included  in  the  programme. 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  supported  by  Ted  Shawn 
and  the  Denishawn  Dancers  in  their  new  re- 
view of  Indian,  Grecian,  and  Egyptian  dances, 
will  be  continued  for  next  week  only. 

The  host  of  admirers  of  Walter  De  Leon 
and  Mary  Davies  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  in 
their  latest  skit,  "Behind  the  Front,"  they 
have  achieved  the  greatest  triumph  of  their 
careers.  The  scene  of  their  sketch  is  laid 
"Somewhere  in  France"  and  it  deals  with  the 
popular  custom  of  wealthy  Frenchwomen 
"adopting"  some  unknown  soldier  in  the 
trenches  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  little 
luxuries.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Described  as  a  prescription  of  melody  and 
mirth,  the  "Phun  Phiends"  come  featured  to 
the  Pantages  Theatre  for  the  week  com- 
mencing Sunday  matinee.  The  cast  is  headed 
by  Jack  Hallan  and  Murray  Harris.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  drug  store,  where  Mr.  Hal- 
lan is  seen  as  the  willing  but  inexperienced 
drug  clerk  and  soda  water  fountain  manager. 
Chris  Richards  is  an  eccentric  comedian  of 
marked  ability.  Four  sensational  acrobats 
form  the  Kimiwa  Troupe,  which  comes  re- 
cently  from   Tokyo.      Marconi    Brothers,   "the 


Wireless  Orchestra,"  will  offer  the  Pantages 
audiences  a  few  moments  of  what  is  said  to 
be  decidedly  acceptable  entertainment  with 
their  accordeons.  Paul  Decker  and  company 
will  appear  in  "The  Twister,"  a  delightful 
little  comedy  sketch.  The  Knickerbocker 
Quartet  is  composed  of  vocalists  who  have 
brought  pleasure  wherever  they  have  ap- 
peared before  Pantages  patrons.  The  final 
chapter  of  "The  Secret  Kingdom"  will  be  the 
screen  offering.  

Ruth  Chatterton  in  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 
The  second  offering  of  the  Henry  Miller 
season  will  be  Ruth  Chatterton  in  "Come  Out 
of  the  Kitchen,"  which  is  coming  back  to  the 
place  of  its  birth  after  a  run  of  thirty-two 
weeks  in  New  York  City  at  the  Cohan  The- 
atre. Miss  Chatterton,  supported  by  Bruce 
McRae  and  others,  will  make  her  reappear- 
ance  on   Monday  night,   June   4th. 


People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

On  Sunday,  afternoon,  June  3d,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  San  Franciscans  will  a^ain  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  People's  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  which  created  such  enthusi- 
asm last  summer.  Nikolai  Sokoloff  will  be 
the  conductor,  and  will  present  programmes 
of  the  same  character  as  those  given  during 
the   season   last  summer. 

The  orchestra  is  made  up  of  seventy  lead- 
ing musicians  of  San  Francisco,  and  an  or- 
ganization splendidly  equipped  to  carry  out 
the  intelligent  and  artistic  interpretations  of 
their    inspired    leader. 

Nikolai  Sokoloff  received  his  musical  train- 
ing in  the  Boston  Symphony,  which  he  en- 
tered at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  as  one  of 
the  first  violins.  The  spark  of  genius  soon 
showed  itself  and  he  was  called  to  New  York 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  concertmaster 
of  the  Russian  Symphony.  These  years  of 
orchestral  experience  were  taken  advantage 
of  by  him  in  preparing  himself  in  the  technic 
of  the  orchestra  as  well  as  its  literature.  A 
few  years  were  spent  in  Europe  concertizing 
as  violin  soloist,  and  while  there  he  was  in 
constant  touch  with  the  master  conductors. 


Magnus  Memorial  Concert  Committee. 

The  artistic  success  of  the  Magnus  Me- 
morial Concert,  which  is  to  be  given  at  Ex- 
position Auditorium  Thursday  night,  May 
31st,  at  8:30  sharp,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Max  Magnus,  is  now 
insured.  Paul  Steindorff  is  in  full  charge  of 
the  music  and  of  the  programme. 

Reinhold  Warlich,  the  baritone,  who  has 
made  several  appearances  here,  at  each  of 
which  Fritz  Kreisler  played  his  accompani- 
ments, has  been  secured  for  the  occasion  and 
will  sing  several  numbers. 

The  committee  has  also  been  fortunate  in 
securing  as  a  soloist  the  great  dramatic  so- 
prano, Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli,  who  happens 
to  be  at  her  orange-orchard  home  near  River- 
side for  the   summer. 

Seats  are  now  on  sale  at  the  box-offices  of 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase. 


FIVE 

Symphony  Concerts 

POPULAR  PRICES 

given  by 

People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Seventy    Musicians 
NIKOLAI    SOKOLOFF,    Conductor 

Cort  Theatre 


Sunday  Afternoons,  June  3,  17,  July  1, 15,  29 

Prices,    $1,    75c,    50c;    500   scats  at  25c.      On 
sale  at   Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Ian  Hay  Will  Give  One  More  Lecture. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  Paul 
Elder  has  arranged  for  Captain  Ian  Hay 
Beith  to  return  to  San  Francisco  and  deliver 
another  lecture  on  Sunday,  May  27th,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre.  Captain  Tieith  has  gone 
north,  but  will  stop  here  on  his  way 
East.  He  lectured  here  during  the  last 
week  on  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand" 
and  "The  Human  Side  of  Trench  War- 
fare," and  showed  some  wonderful  official 
motion  pictures  of  life  in  the  trenches  and 
of  actual  engagements.  At  the  request  of 
hundreds  he  will  give  San  Franciscans  an- 
other opportunity  of  hearing  him.  He  will 
again  show  his  pictures,  and  will  combine  the 
two  former  lectures  into  one,  adding  much 
that  is  new — for  to  a  trained  novelist  who  has 
spent  a  year  in  the  trenches  of  France  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  lack  of  material  on  a 
subject  of  this  nature. 

The  proceeds  from  his  lectures  go  to  the 
Scottish  Regimental  Associations,  who  look 
after  the  men  in  the  trenches  and  care  for 
the  families  of  those  who  never  come  back. 
Since  this  additional  lecture  was  not  origi- 
nally planned,  Captain  Beith  will  divide  the 
proceeds  half  to  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
half  to  the  British  Red  Cross. 


According  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  daily  in  this 
country  by  throwing  away  waxed  drinking 
cups.  The  paraffin  on  these  cups  costs  20 
cents  a  pound  and  can  be  extracted  by  the 
simplest  process,  leaving  the  paper  in  such 
shape  that  it  can  be  used  over  again.  It  was 
found  in  one  concern  that  the  daily  waste  of 
paraffin  by  throwing  away-  paraffin  paper 
amounted  to  $240. 


Fortunes  in  Cardiff. 
Subscriptions  from  Cardiff  to  the  new  Brit- 
ish war  loan  amounted  to  more  than  £30,- 
000,000,  an  average  of  £150  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  city.  This  remark- 
able contribution  is  an  indication  of  the 
golden  age  which  the  war  has  brought  to  Car- 
diff. In  no  British  city  has  such  vast  wealth 
been  earned  so  easily  and  so  quickly. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Cardiff  had  the 
largest  export  trade  in  the  country.  Freights 
began  to  increase.  Ships  doubled,  trebled, 
quadrupled  in  value.  Young  business  men, 
enterprising  and  daring,  bought  whole  fleets 
on  a  speculative  basis,  which  would  almost 
make  a  New  York  curb  broker  hesitate. 
They  reaped  the  reward  of  their  daring  (says 
a    writer  in   Leslie's   Weekly). 

In  one  case  a  tramp  steamer  so  old 
that  it  was  carried  on  a  company's  books  at  a 
nominal  valuation  of  £1,  was  sold  for  £80,- 
000,  and  resold  the  next  day  for  an  even 
£100.000.  In  another  case  a  steamer  bought 
in  the  midst  of  a  voyage  for  £100,000 
realized  £40,000  for  its  owners  by  the  time 
it  reached  its  dock,  and  was  then  promptly 
resold  for  another  profit  of    £40,000. 

Among  new  millionaires  of  Cardiff  are 
fourteen  young  men  who,  before  the  war, 
were  shipping  clerks  earning  not  more  than 
$10  per  week.  One  of  them  had  less  than 
a  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  when  he  bought 
his  first  ship,  a  week  after  the  war  began, 
collecting  the  money  for  his  initial  payment 
by  borrowing  small  amounts  from  a  large 
number  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Two  young  bank  clerks  persuaded  the  man- 
ager of  their  bank  to  lend  them  £10,000, 
with  which  they  purchased  thirty-five-day  op- 
tions which  netted  them  $500,000  in  a  month. 
It  has  not  been  the  owners  only  who  have 
profited.  First-class  dock  laborers,  especially 
trimmers,  have  earned  as  high  as  £20  a 
week.  The  miners,  too,  have  earned  big 
money,  and  the  shopkeepers,  especially  the 
jewelers  and  the  department  stores,  have 
never  known  such  prosperous  times. 

The  day  when  the  poor  man  could  make  a 
huge  speculative  fortune  in  Cardiff  now  has 
passed,  however.  The  government  restric- 
tions on  shipping  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
free  and  easy  dealings  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  Three-fourths  of  Cardiff's  war-created 
wealth  was  piled  up  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  Nowadays  a  large  proportion  of  its 
ships  are  under  charter  to  the  government 
at  a  moderate  rate,  and  no  sales  of  ships  may 
be  made  without  government  permission. 


An  aviation  expert,  writing  in  a  British 
newspaper,  dwells  on  the  enormous  speed 
made  by  the  latest  flying  models.  He  says 
that  it  may  be  stated  that  aeroplanes  capable 
of  a  speed  of  nearly  150  miles  per  hour  in 
calm  air  are  in  existence.  It  is  likely,  too, 
that  certain  machines  of  heavy  "loading" 
(which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  great  total 
weight)  and  small  head  resistance  in  a  steep 
dive  attain  a  speed  of  250  miles  per  hour. 
Certain  dangers  are  encountered  by  very 
high-speed  machines.  The  dangers  were  an- 
ticipated years  ago,  and  to  some  extent,  at 
any  rate,  they  ate  provided  for  in  building. 
These  fast  craft  have  their  own  degree  and 
problems  of  instability,  and  they  are  no  whit 
easier  to  fly  or  safer  than  slow  craft.  A  div- 
ing speed  of  something  more  than  200  miles 
per  hour  having  been  attained,  it  seems 
likely  that  an  entirely  new  phase  is  entered 
upon,  requiring  very  careful  consideration. 


The  power  contained  in  the  waterfalls  of 
Norway  has  been  estimated  at  from  6,000,000 
to  10,000,000  horsepower.  Until  recently  the 
development  of  these  falls  had  been  largely 
brought  about  with  the  aid  of  foreign  capital. 
But  the  campaign  to  restrict  foreign  capital, 
which  won  a  big  victory  in  1909,  when  the 
so-called  Concession  act  was  passed  and  which 
was  made  more  stringent  in  1911,  is  about  to 
be  followed  by  a  new  bill  whereby  the  path 
of  foreign  investors  in  Norway  will  be  made 
more  difficult  than  ever.  The  bill  marks  a  re- 
action against  the  great  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Norway  by  foreign  capital.  In  1909 
an  investigation  showed  that  of  $80,400,000 
then  invested  in  industrial  companies  $30,- 
820,000,  or  38  per  cent.,  was  in  foreign  hands, 
and  out  of  $10,700,000  of  share  capital  in 
electro-chemical  enterprises  85  per  cent,  was 
foreign  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  $5,360,000  in- 
vested in  Norwegian  mining  enterprises. 


Japan's  last  rice  crop  broke  all  records  for 
that  empire,  having  amounted  to  298,466,706 
bushels,  which  beat  the  former  official  high 
record  (1914)  by_6,63p,270  bushels.  . 


In  one  portion  of  the  world  at  least  the 
much-neglected  and  despised  bicycle  still  holds 
its  own.  Last  year  more  than  60,000  wheels 
were  sold  in  Canada,  but  this  year  it  is  ex- 
pected that  no  less  than  100,000  bicycles  will 
be  sold.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  bicycles  in  use  in  Canada  is  400,- 
000.  The  half-million  mark  will  be  passed 
this  year,  judging  by  the  present  activities. 


A  law  has  been  drafted  in  Nebraska  au- 
thorizing any  peace  officer  in  the  state  to 
arrest  any  one  whose  breath  has  the  odor  of 

liquor. . 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


CJ  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service   and    moderate   prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


Sty?  (gotitett  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


Lectures  on  War  by  Sidney  Coryn. 
Sidney  Coryn's  Friday  evening  course  at 
the  Paul  Elder  Gallery  is  now  over,  and  the 
Mondav  evening  lectures  are  supplementing 
the  Friday  evenings.  On  Monday  next,  May 
28th,  he  will  give  his  lecture  on  "Why  Italy 
\Vent  to  War,"  and  will  explain  in  his  usual 
interesting  and  vivid  fashion  the  question  that 
has  looked  so  puzzling.  Mr.  Coryn's  Friday 
morning  talks  on  the  progress  of  the  war  con- 
tinue their  popularity.  He  gives  two  each 
Friday,  one  at  10:45  and  another  at   12:15. 


All  records  for  popular  giving  to  education 
are  said  to  have  been  broken  in  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa in  support  of  Henry  Kimball  College. 
The  60,000  people  of  Tulsa  subscribed  $550,- 
000  to  Kendall's  endowment  and  equipment — 
$500,000  clear  and  straight  without  qualifica- 
tion, and  $50,000  on  condition  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  give  $450,000  more. 


Q 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1V1  llLi  U  111  BehrMn  Sloctlon  ^  powd| 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A    BILL    OF    HEADUNERS 

MISS  RAY  COX  in  New  Songs  and  a  New 
Comedy  Skit,  "Her  First  Lesson  in  Horseback 
Riding";  DOROTHY  SHOEMAKER  and 
Company  in  Percival  Wilde's  Playlet,  "Supper 
for  Two";  WALTER  DE  LEON  and  MARY 
DAVIES  in  "Behind  the  Front";  BOYLE  and 
BROWN  in  "Bright  Breezy  Bits";  FRANK 
and  TOBIE  in  Songs,  Dances  and  Costumes 
Characteristique;  MARION  HARRIS,  Synco- 
pation's  Scintillating  Star;  MILLICENT 
MOWER,  the  Phenomenal  Girl  Soprano; 
RUTH  ST.  DENIS,  Ted  Shawn  and  the 
Denishawn   Dancers   in   a   New   Review. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
23c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^L"di°« 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  160 


Eeg.  Monday,  May  28 — Second  and  Last  Week 

HENRY    MILLER 

And  a  brilliant  cast  in  the  new  and  successful 
three-act  play 

"The  Better  Understanding" 

By   A.    E.    Thomas  and    Clayton   Hamilton 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Monday,      June      4 — Ruth       Chatterton       in 
"COME  OUT  OF  THE  KITCHEN." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

FMIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d     Big    Week    Starts    Sunday    eve.,    May    27 
Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 

JOHN   CORT'S 

Up-to-the-Minute    Whirl    of    Gaiety, 

Garnished  with  Music 

"The  Masked  Model" 

With  the  Snappiest   Chorus  Seen  in  Many 

Moons  I 

$1.00      PRICES     ROWS  $1.50 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"THE    PHUN    FIENDS" 

A  Prescription  of  Mirth  and  Melody — 14  People 

MARCONI    BROTHERS 

PAUL   DECKER   and   COMPANY 

"THE    KIMIWA    TROUPE" 

Tokio's     Famous     Equilibrists 

KNICKERBOCKER    QUART!.' 

"THE    SECRET    KINGDOM,"    Ki 

"CHRIS    RICHARDS" 

England's  Funniest  ComediL'. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Will  some  one  please  explain  why  so  many 
people  rush  into  print  with  idiotic  suggestions 
whenever  we  are  confronted  with  an  emerg- 
ency or  a  crisis?  Is  it  due  to  mere  silliness, 
or  to  the  craving  tor  publicity  which,  like 
a  perpetual  itch,  afflicts  and  torments  our 
lesser  men  ?  And  will  some  one  further  ex- 
plain why  the  wisest  suggestions  of  our  wisest 
people  are  received  by  our  newspapers  with  a 
blank  indifference,  while  the  vaporings  of  the 
half-witted,  or  those  who  would  be  half-witted 
if  they  had  a  little  more  sense,  are  blazoned 
forth  as  though  they  were  revelations  from 
on  high?  These  are  difficult  questions,  but 
they  ought  to  go  upon  record. 

Now  we  do  not  suggest  that  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick  comes  within  these  specifications,  but 
if  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Gulick  can  bring  him- 
self to  suggest  that  all  American  women  at 
once  clothe  themselves  in  "Campfire  Girls" 
uniforms  as  a  measure  of  economy  we  can 
form  our  own  idea  of  the  emanation  from 
inferior  minds.  And  such  is  the  suggestion 
actually  put  forward  by  Dr.  Gulick. 

Now  did  Dr.  Gulick  give  this  matter  any 
thought  before  rushing  into  print  with  this 
weird  product  of  his  dreams?  Does  he  seri- 
ously suppose  that  it  would  conduce  to  na- 
tional economy  to  close  and  to  bankrupt  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  stores  that  sell  women's 
clothing,  to  ruin  the  factories,  and  to  scrap 
their  machinery?  Does  he  believe  that  it 
would  advantage  the  nation  if  millions  of 
women  should  suddenly  demand  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a  particular  kind  of  cloth,  pre- 
sumably khaki,  of  which  there  is  already 
barely  enough  for  the  soldiers?  One  would 
suppose  that  such  considerations  would  occur 
at  once  to  a  high-school  boy,  but  apparently 
they  do  not  occur  to  Dr.  Gulick.  Nor  does 
it  occur  to  him  that  women  might  object  to 
make  guys  of  themselves  or  to  parade  the 
streets  dressed  in  a  uniform  which  is  doubt- 
less suitable  enough  for  a  campfire  in  the 
country,  but  which  would  certainly  be  laugh- 
able enough  elsewhere.  If  women  wish  to 
economize  in  the  matter  of  dress  it  is  quite 
easy  to  do  so  and  without  absurdities  or  ec- 
centricities. All  they  need  is  to  buy  cheap 
but  pretty  things,  made  of  some  honest  ma- 
terial which  is  not  intended  to  imitate  some- 
thing more  expensive.  A  woman  can  outfit 
herself  economically  from  the  best  stores  in 
her  city,  and  without  any  sacrifice  of  beauty 
or  good  taste.  Economy  implies  neither  uni- 
formity nor  ugliness,  and  if  there  could  be 
anything  uglier  than  a  campfire  uniform  on  a 
city  street  or  in  a  drawing-room  we  have 
yet  to  hear  what  it  is.  Dr.  Gulick  is  there- 
fore invited  to  think  again,  or  rather  to  think. 
If  another  scintillating  spark  from  the  super- 
world  of  genius  should  happen  to  enter  his 
brain  let  him  hold  it  there  in  silence  and  apply 
to  it  the  test  of  a  saving  common  sense. 
'1  ne  result  will  probably  be  a  continuation  of 
the  silence. 


It  seems  that  there  are  actually  people  who 
are  good  tempered  at  breakfast,  who  have  a 
bright  and  cheery  "good-morning"  for  every 
one,  and  who  radiate  benevolence  from  behind 
the  still  untasted  coffee  cup.  A  lady  has  per- 
sonally assured  us  that  she  herself  belongs  to 
that  assembly  of  the  saints,  and  that  our 
strictures  upon  an  ante-prandial  good  temper 
must  be  modified.  It  is  hereby  done,  unre- 
servedly, uncritically,  uncomplainingly,  be- 
lievingly. 

None  the  less  we  should  like  to  have  a  bill 
of  particulars.  You  see  so  much  depends 
upon  so  many  things.  Now  if  one  were  able 
to  stay  in  bed  as  long  as  one  wished,  to 
awaken  slowly  and  cautiously,  so  to  speak,  it 
would  obviously  make  a  difference.  It  is  the 
sudden  transition  from  the  unhurried  to  the 
hurried  state  that  ursifies  the  temper.  (Ursi- 
fies  is  a  good  word  and  quite  new.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  ursa,  a  bear,  and  is 
hereby  copyrighted.)  It  is  the  inconsiderate 
plunge  from  the  world  in  which  there  is  nei- 
ther time  nor  duty  into  another  world  that  is 
bristling  with  time  and  duty  that  acidifies  the 
mind.  If  we  were  able  to  approach  the 
waking  state  with  circumspection,  to  skirt 
along  its  edges,  as  it  were,  it  would  some- 
what modify  the  bitterness,  one  might  say 
the  malignancy,  with  which  we  enter  the 
breakfast   room   and   brace   ourselves   against 


the  shock  of  the  customary  salutations.  We 
knew  a  man  once  who  complained  bitterly 
because  his  wife  expected  him  to  kiss  her 
when  he  came  into  breakfast,  although  she 
had  already  kissed  him  when  she  got  up.  He 
said  he  did  not  mind  being  kissed — gently— 
in  his  sleep,  and  he  supposed  he  had  to  be 
kissed  when  he  went  to  town,  but  he  could 
not  see  the  use  of  the  intermediate  function. 
Of  course  he  ought  not  to  have  complained, 
but  every  one  knew  how  he  felt.  And  we 
knew  another  man  who  represents  the  other 
pole  of  social  being  who  said  that  a  gentle- 
man needs  no  other  outfit  than  a  suit  of 
pajamas  and  a  suit  of  evening  clothes,  be- 
cause no  gentleman  would  thinking  of  taking 
off  his  pajamas  until  it  was  time  to  don  the 
second  and  more  conventional  garb. 

Then  again  so  much  depends  on  whether 
one  is  expected  to  talk  during  breakfast.  It 
is  the  horror  of  being  asked  to  give  an 
opinion  on  something  that  does  not  matter 
that  sours  the  temper.  Of  course  if  one  is 
in  a  position  to  prop  up  one's  newspaper 
and  ascertain  in  silence  whether  the  Irish 
have  made  a  separate  peace  or  whether  our 
prominent  young  ladies  at  the  Presidio  have 
yet  mastered  the  art  of  massed  artillery  fire, 
to  which  they  have  devoted  forty-five  minutes 
of  intensive  study,  one  can  consume  one's 
own  smoke  and  refrain  from  the  outer  and 
visible  signs  of  bad  temper.  But  then  so 
few  of  us  can  do  these  things. 

Pocket  handkerchiefs  for  soldiers,  says  a 
Red  Cross  authority,  must  be  hemmed  by 
hand.     Machine  hems  make  a  stiff  edge. 

Oh,  dear !  The  best  handkerchief  that  can 
be  bought  are  hemmed  by  machine,  but  they 
will  not  be  good  enough  for  soldiers,  who 
will  certainly  use  them  to  clean  their  rifles. 
Men  have  a  positive  genius  for  misuing  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

*m» 

A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  in  England  records  an  interesting 
statement  made  by  Stepniak,  the  great  Rus- 
sian revolutionary,  which  is  worth  quoting. 
When  he  first  met  Stepniak,  in  1889,  the 
writer  says,  he  asked  what  real  prospect  there 
was  of  any  revolution  in  Russia.  The  reply 
was :  "A  great  European  war  will  be  our 
chance.  It  will  show  the  bureaucracy  to  be 
quite  incapable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  in  a  crisis." 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Abo  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  — 2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;   3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  eel  long 

Manufacturer.    Rjsdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,  Golfing, 

Tennis  and  Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAP1TOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
ASILOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  P1ZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH  RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  and 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN.  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS,  KERN,  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD,  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  he  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay ,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


It  was  in  a  churchyard.  The  morning  sun 
shone  brightly  and  the  dew  was  still  on  the 
grass.  "Ah,  this  is  the  weather  that  makes 
things  spring  up,"  remarked  a  passer-by 
casually  to  an  old  gentleman  seated  on  a 
bench.  "Hush !"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
"I've  got  three  wives  buried  here." 


The  boy  stood  before  the  druggist's  counter 
looking  earnestly  at  a  placard  advertising  a 
cure  for  indigestion.  "Why  are  you  inter- 
ested in  that?"  inquired  the  druggist.  "I 
suffer  terrible  from  indigestion."  "Why, 
you're  very  young  to  have  dyspepsia."  "I 
don't  have  it,"  explained  the  boy,  "but  my 
father  does." 


A  certain  Church  of  England  bishop,  de- 
sirous of  doing  his  humble  part  in  the  war  by 
effecting  economy,  was  traveling  in  a  third- 
class  carriage  with  a  rather  rough-looking 
workman.  The  latter  exhibited  surprise  at 
such  company,  and,  consumed  by  curiosity, 
inquired :  "I  suppose  you  are  a  curate,  sir  ?" 
"Er — no,"  weakly  replied  the  bishop,  "not  ex- 
actly— but — but  I  was  once  a  curate."  "I 
see,"  commenced  the  other;  "that  'orrid  drink 
again." 

The  sympathetic  visitor  to  the  jail  saw  that 
one  of  the  prisoners  had  a  rat  in  his  posses- 
sion. "Ah,  you  have  a  rat,  I  see,"  he  said 
blandly.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  prisoner.  "I 
feeds  him  every  day.  I  think  more  of  that 
rat  that  any  other  living  creature."  The  reply 
pleased  the  visitor  immensely.  "In  every 
man,"  he  said,  "there  is  something  of  the 
angel  left  if  one  can  only  find  it.  How  came 
you  to  take  such  a  fancy  to  the  rat?"  "  'Cos 
he  bit  the  jailer." 


An  Irishman,  passing  a  shop  where  a  notice 
was  displayed  saying  that  everything  was  sold 
by  the  yard,  thought  he  would  play  a  joke 
on  the  shopman,  so  he  entered  the  shop  and 
asked  for  a  yard  of  milk.  The  shopman,  not 
in  the  least  taken  aback,  dipped  his  fingers 
in  a  bowl  of  milk  and  drew  a  line  a  yard  long 
on  the  counter.  Pat,  not  wishing  to  be  caught 
in  his  own  trap,  asked  the  price.  "Sixpence," 
said  the  shopman.  "All  right,  sorr,"  said  Pat. 
"Roll  it  up;  I'll  take  it." 


Donald  McAllister,  a  Scottish  farmer,  was 
going  to  town  for  a  day  or  two,  and  his 
daughter,  Maggie,  had  a  weary  time  listening 
to  the  hundred  and  one  instructions  he  gave 
her  as  to  care  and  economy.  "Mind  the 
coal,"  "Don't  waste  any  food,"  "Don't  sit  up 
burning  light,"  etc.  Finally  he  set  off,  but  in 
a  moment  he  was  back  with  a  parting  admo- 
nition:  "An',  Maggie,  there's  young  Angus. 
See  that  he  doesna  wear  his  spectacles  when 
he's  no  readin'  or  writin'.  It's  needless  wear 
an'   tear." 


Two  sentimental  college  youths  were  dis- 
cussing the  quality  of  girl  they  would  choose 
as  life  companion.  The  more  sentimental  of 
the  two  asked:  "Which  kind  of  girl  do  you 
prefer,  the  one  who  can  walk  and  walk  and 
walk  without  ever  having  to  stop  and  rest, 
or  the  girl  who  has  to  stop  every  now  and 
then  in  a  shady  place  by  the  roadside?"  "I 
like  the  girl,"  said  the  more  conservative 
youth,  "who  can  walk  and  walk  and  walk 
without  ever  having  to  stop  and  rest,  but  who 
prefers  to  pause  by  the  wayside  every  now  and 
then." 


One  of  the  biggest  advertisers  in  Detroit 
had  announced  his  intention  to  give  large  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  home  gardens,  as  his 
contribution  to  the  food  conservation  cam- 
paign. A  reporter  was  detailed  to  interview 
him  and  work  in  the  proper  line  of  credit 
for  his  patriotic  spirit.  "I  think  we  all  should 
do  what  we  can  in  this  crisis,"  said  the  ad- 
vertiser. "Your  patriotic  attitude  does  you 
honor,"  said  the  reporter.  "And  besides," 
said  the  advertiser,  "if  people  grow  their  own 
stuff  to  eat  they  will  have  more  money  to 
spend  in  other  departments." 


Otis  Skinner,  the  actor,  narrates  an  inci- 
dent in  support  of  the  idea  that  the  poetic 
spirit  is  sometimes  contagious.  A  Shake- 
spearean company  was  rehearsing  for  an  open- 
air  production  of  "As  You  Like  It"  near  Bos- 
ton, and  the  garden  wherein  they  were  to  play 
was  overlooked  by  a  rising  brick  edifice.  As 
the  players  recited  their  lines,  the  workmen 
continued  to  lay  their  bricks.  One  afternoon, 
during  a  silent  pause  in  the  rehearsal,  the 
players  were  startled  to  hear  a  voice  from  the 
building  exclaim  with  the  utmost  gravity :  "I 
prithee,  malapert,  pass  me  yon  brick." 


Dear  Auntie  Mabel  had  sent  the  three  Mor- 
gan children  a  very  beautiful  imitation  fruit 
each,  made  of  sugar  and  nicely  colored.  Mrs. 
Morgan  thought  they  ought  to  be  saved  ;  the 
kids   thought    differently.      "Now,    you    really 


mustn't  eat  them,  you  know,"  explained 
mother,  in  a  last  desperate  effort.  "They 
look  awfully  pretty,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  the 
coloring  may  not  be  dangerous.  In  fact,"  she 
went  on,  dropping  her  voice  in  an  awesome 
whisper,  "I  have  heard  of  children  dying 
from  eating  colored  things."  She  thought 
that  would  do  the  trick,  but  early  next  morn- 
ing she  heard  a  sound  out  on  the  landing  and, 
going  to  see  who  was  astir  so  early,  found 
Elsie  trotting  along  the  passage.  "Where  are 
you  going,  dear  ?"  she  asked.  "It's  not  6 
o'clock  yet."  "Going  to  see  if  Dick  and  Ar- 
thur are  dead  yet,"  replied  the  eight-year-old 
miss.     "I'm  not." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Can't  Fail. 
I£  you'd  succeed, 

This   adage  mind: 
First  find  your  work; 

Then  work  your  find. 


-Life. 


Who  Killed  the  Plan? 
Who   killed   the   Plan? 

"I,"  said  the  Critic, 

"I  knew  how  to  hit   it, 
I  killed  the  Plan." 

Who  killed  the    Plan? 

"I,"  the  Bore  said, 

"I  talked  it  dead, 
I   killed  the  Plan." 

Who  killed  the  Plan? 

"I,"   said  the   Sloth, 

"I  lagged  and  was  loth, 
I  killed  the  Plan." 

Who   killed  the   Plan? 

"I,"    said   Ambition, 

"With  my  selfish  vision, 
I  killed  the  Plan." 

Who   killed   the    Plan? 
"I,"  said  the  Crank, 
"With    my   nonsense    rank, 
I   killed  the  Plan." 
Weils,   in   Christian  Endeavor  World. 


To  Monthly  Statements  of  Indebtness. 
(By  a  Miserable  Wretch.) 
Rise  on,  thou  bills,  rise  on! 
To  heights  ne'er  reached  before 

Rise   on! 
What  though  my  income  will  not  soar? 
What    though    I've    no    less    mouths    to    feed  ? 
What  though  I  have  the  same  old  need 
Of  clothes  and  rent  and  books  to   read? 
Never  you  mind! 
Rise   on! 

Rise  on,  thou  bills,   rise  on! 
Beyond   the   bounds  of   sight 

Rise  on! 
It's  true  that  I  can't  join  your  flight; 
It's  true  that  I   must   feed  the   fount 
Upon  whose  golden  stream  you  mount; 
But  please  don't  stop  on  my  account; 
Never  you   mind! 
Rise   on! 

(They   rise   on.) 

—Puck. 


$80 

Chicago  and  Back 


On  the  dates  named  below  the 
Santa  Fe  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  to  many  eastern  cities 
at  a  reduction  of  over  25  per 
cent  from  the  round  trip  rates 
ordinarily  in  effect. 

These  excursion  tickets  are  good 
on  the  California  Limited  as 
well  as  on  our  two  other  daily 
trains  to  the  East. 

The  dates  of  sale  for  these  ex- 
cursions are  : 

May  31. 

June  1-2-11-12-16-17-26-27-30. 

Other  dates  may  be  announced  later. 


Call,  phone  or  write. 


r*    *\ 

Santa  Fe 

%  V 


IAS.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen'l  Agt. 

601  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutlei  7600 
Market  Sheet  Feny 
Phone  Kearny  4980 
F.  L.  HANNA,  Gen'l  Aet. 
12 18  Broadway,  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital t  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,934,091 .09 

Deposits 55,501.639.40 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bask  > 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Saviogi  Bub  of  Sac  Frudsoi 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Hiigfat  and  Berrtdere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.045.3S 

Number  of  Depositors 69.024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED^ 

from 

PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 

PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.    F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish  rates  on  request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associaled]Savings  Ranks|of  Sail  Francisco  ) 


DECEMBERS,  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 

DIRECTORS : 

G.  Edeney  J.  M.  Dupas 

J.  A.  Bergerol      Job  Gislr 
S.  Bissinger  J.fS.  Godeao 

Leon  Bocqaen/]  (Arthur  LegaDel 
O.Bozio  GeoW.McNev 

Charles  Carp)       X.  De  PicboD 

Inleresl  on  Saving!  Depoiits 
for  jear  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rale  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


U.S. Man  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASS  AGE  —  Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  601  Market  St.  Su  Frantiico 
Sailings  every  21  days-  june  5  j        2j  Ju,    ,? 


"Travel  dJithoutTroubl^ 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &   SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Keamy  3512 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco  ever?  two  weeks 

uw.$100.  YOKOHAMA  c2.;?,  $150.r.t.] 

Address.  J.  0.  Spreckels  &  Bros  Co.  601  MoikelSl.  S.F. 


Back  East  Excursions 

via  the 

Western  Pacific 

Sample  Rates — Round  Trip 

NEW  YORK $118.20 

CHICAGO 80.00 

NEW  ORLEANS 77.50 

DENVER 62.50 

Correspondingly  Low  Fares  to  Other 
Eastern  Points 


— -  SALE  DATES 

May  31. 

June  1,  2,  11,  12,  16,  17,  26,  27,  30. 
July  1,  2,  16,  17,  24,  25,  31. 
August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 
September  4  and  5. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Final  Return  Limit  3  Months  from   Date 

of  Sale,  but  not  to  Exceed 

October  31 

Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 

For  Full  Information  Apply   to 
Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  or  Ferry  Building 
Phono  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland 
Depot  Office,  Oakland 

Phone  Oakland  600  and  Oakland  574 
Have  YOU  Bought  Your  Liberty  Bonds? 


Argonaut   subscribers   may    have   the  paper 
sent  regularly   to  their  out-of-tov.  r 
during    the    vacation    season    promt 
request. 
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ofaifa 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Admiral  Augustus  F.  Fechteler,  U.  S.  N.,  ana 
Jlrs.  Fechteler  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Jliss  Margaret  Fechteler,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Herbert  Emory  Kays,  U.  S.  N. 
Miss  Fechteler  is  the  granddaughter  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam W.  Morrow  and  Mrs.  Morrow  of  this  city, 
and  the  sister  of  Mr.  William  Morrow  Fechteler, 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Fechteler,  Miss  Elizabeth  and  Miss 
Amy  Fechteler.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening  at  her  home 
on   Broadway. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Eyre 
were  ho?t  at  an  informal  dinner  Sunday  evening 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Evelyn  Bar- 
ron, Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Edmunds 
Lyman. 

Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  gave  a  tea  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond,  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  Mrs.  George 
Crothers,  Mrs.  Alexander  Field,  Mrs.  John  Griffin 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Lewis  Pierce,  Mrs.  Frank  Lynch, 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Harley,  Mrs.  William  Pierce, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro,  Mrs. 
Junius  Browne,  Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander D.  Keyes,  Mrs.  Walter  Albion  Hewlett, 
and    Mrs.    Charles    Bentley. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Jr.,  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  Mount  Diablo  Country  Club, 
their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Pick 
ering,  Mrs.  Bessie  Reid,  Miss  Helen  Bon,  Miss 
Emmeline  Childs,  Mr.  Frank  Edoff,  Mr.  Frederick 
Sherman,   and    Mr.    Edward  Aikins. 

Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  gave 
a  reception  Friday  afternoon  at  their  home  in 
Palo    Alto. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  George  Harding  of  Philadelphia.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee, 
Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam,  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCor- 
mick,  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter,  Mrs.  Henry  Clar- 
ence Breeden,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,      Mrs.     Ashton      Potter,      Mrs.      Horace 


FRENCH  LESSONS  by  well-known 
teacher  with  excellent  references. 

MLLE.  SALIGNE 
Tel.  Fillmore  2754  2431  Buchanan  St. 


Blanchard  Chase,  Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Mendell,  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall,  Miss  Lily 
O'Connor,   and    Miss   Maud    O'Connor. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  last  Thursday  at  the  St,  Francis. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Durrell  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  her  home  at  Yerba  Buena  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Preston.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Otho 
Farr,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter, 
Mrs.  Edward  Burr,  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gantz  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  Miss  Edith  Wellmann  of  New  York,  her 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule, 
Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Mr.  Bradley  Wallace,  Mr. 
Jerome   Pullitzer,   and   Mr.   Livingston    Baker. 

Mr.  Vernon  Tenny  entertained  informally  at 
dinner   Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  was  a  dinner  host  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  his  home  in  Burlingame, 
the  guests  of  honor  having  been  Captain  Ian 
Hay  Beith,  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Blythe,  and  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Woodward. 

Miss  Frances  Mathieu  entertained  at  tea  last 
Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Virginia 
Lane. 

Mrs.  Emery  Smith  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  Cecil  Hotel,  complimenting  Mrs. 
John  Burr,  the  guests  including  Mrs.  Kenyon 
Joyce,  Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins,  Miss  Polly  Young, 
and   Miss   Phyllis  de  Young. 

Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Monday  at  the  St.  Francis  in  compli- 
ment to   Mrs.   George  Harding  of  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  James  Rupert  Mason  gave  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Douglas 
Short  and  of  Miss  Ruth  Perkins.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Mon- 
tagne,  Mrs.  Stephen  Nerney,  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson,  Mrs.  Charles  War- 
ren Hunt,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen  Hooper,  Miss  Kate 
Crocker,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway, 
Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  Miss 
Florence  Bandmann,  Miss  Amelia  Gordon,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Oyster,  Miss  Margaret  Perkins,  Miss 
Doris  Kilgarif,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Isa- 
bel Jennings,  Miss  Ola  Willetts,  and  Miss  Julia 
Van    Fleet. 

Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Saturday  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Webster 
Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  an  informal 
supper-dance  last  Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Rees  gave  a  supper  Sunday 
evening  at  her  home  in  the  Presidio  in  honor  of 
Major-General  Hunter  Liggett,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Liggett.  The  guests  included  Colonel  Rich- 
mond P.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Colonel  Frederick 
Perkins  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  Colonel  Otho  Farr 
and  Mrs.  Farr,  Major  Leslie  Rand  and  Mrs. 
Rand,  Major  Philip  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales,  Major 
Lawrence  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Captain  Clif- 
ford Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones,  Lieutenant  James  B. 
Howell  and  Mrs.  Howell,  Lieutenant  John  Burr 
and  Mrs.  Burr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Timson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser  Douglas,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Turner,  General  William  Sibert, 
Lieutenant  R.  W.  Reifkohl,  Mr.  Vail  Bakewell, 
and    Mr.    Ray    Benjamin. 

Mrs.  Forrest  W.  Carey  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  in   San   Rafael,   her  guests   including 


Less 
Carbon 

—  because  Zero- 
lene  is  made  from 
Asphal  t  -bas  e 
crude.  It  burns  up 
clean,  and  goes  out 
with  the  exhaust. 


ZEROLENE 

the  Standard  Oitfortfotor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all   Service  Stations  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


Mrs.  Robert  Bolton,  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Monsarrat,  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson, 
Mrs.  Harry  Gray,  Mrs.  Ralph  Hart,  Mrs.  James 
K.  Armsby,  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Davis,  Mrs.  John 
Rodgers  Clark,  Mrs.  Charles  Deering,  and  Miss 
Fanny    Danforth. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  honor 
of   Mrs.    Charles   Wright   of    Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  at  Woodside  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Marion   Lord. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Wright  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Harry 
Horsley  Scott,  Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick, 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant 
Crockett,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam,  Mrs. 
Laurance   Irving  Scott,   and  Miss  Frances   Taylor. 

Lieutenant  Kinchen  Hill,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  a 
luncheon    Sunday   at  his  home   at  Yerba    Buena. 

Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  J.  Chcever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore, 
Mrs.  Charles  Wright,  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl, 
Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott,    and    Mrs.    Gerald    Rathbone. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.  James  Alden   Thompson   are 
being     congratulated     upon     the     birth     of     a 

daughter. 


Judge   Edgar   Zook   and   Mrs.   Zook   are   be- 
ing congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.  John   Hubert   Mee   are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.   Duval   Moore  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


The  Fatherless  Children  of  France. 

The  San  Francisco  Committee  of  the 
Fatherless  Children  of  France  announces  an 
exhibit  of  Allied  Recruiting  War  Posters  and 
Trench  Magazines,  loaned  by  Mr.  Temple- 
ton  Crocker,  and  some  War  Relics,  loaned  b> 
Mr.  Douglass  Monteith. 

The  posters,  300  in  number,  have  been  col- 
lected in  Europe  and  are  strikingly  original 
and  interesting.  They  are  the  work  of  many 
artists,  among  them  such  men  as  Pryse, 
Brangwyn,  Powell,  Sem,  Chabas,  Sind,  and 
others. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  beginning  on  June 
4th  and  ending  on  June  9th  ;  open  from  10 
a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ;  admission,  50  cents.  The 
proceeds  are  to  go  directly  to  the  children 
of  France  whose  fathers  have  been  killed  in 
the   war. 

A  pledge  from  you  of  10  cents  a  day,  $3  a 
month,  $36.50  a  year,  will  keep  a  little  child 
of  France  in  its  mother's  care.  You  will  be 
given  the  child's  name  and  can  correspond 
directly  with  the  mother. 

Up  to  date  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and 
surrounding  counties  have  pledged  themselves 
to  support  925  children.  It  is  desired  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  work,  and  to  this  end 
the  committee  appeals  for  direct  donations  of 
money  to  be  applied  to  the  work  in  hand. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  has  re- 
cently held  that  a  statute  of  that  state  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  affix  any  advertising 
notice  on  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  is  un- 
constitutional because  it  may  deprive  a  pri- 
vate owner  of  a  substantial  right  in  the  use 
of  his  property  without  compensation,  and 
therefore   without   due   process   of   law. 


Why  not  buy  an  Annuity  guaranteeing  you 
a  fixed  and  certain  Income  for  life,  to  begin 
immediately  or  at  a  future  date. 

The  JEtna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford, 
offers  the  best  of  security  and  unusually 
large  returns  in  its  Annuities,  much  greater, 
for  a  certain  life,  than  can  be  secured  through 
any  conservative  investment.  No  medical  ex- 
amination required. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Adv.) 


RED  CROSS  TRAINING  COURSE. 

A  six  weeks*  course  on  social  work  in  war- 
time is  offered  by  the  San  Francisco  Poly- 
clinic, 1535  Jackson  Street,  for  the  training 
of  women  in  war  relief  work  with  the  families 
pf  soldiers  and  sailors  and  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  our  present  hard-won  standards  of 
living  as  well  as  the  developing  of  new. 
Carlton  Parker  will  introduce  the  course  on 
May  25th,  at  8  p.  m.,  with  a  lecture  on  "Mal- 
adjustments in  the  Social  Order  and  the  Way 
Out."  Other  lectures  will  be  given  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11  a.  m.  by  lec- 
turers from  both  universities.  Practical 
training  will  be  given  in  the  clinics  and  in 
connection   with   the   Associated    Charities. 
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<■■";  ti         An  absolutely 
i3*  7         fire-proof 
hotel  of 

distinctively 
bish  standards. 

^      Logical 

headquarters  for 
Han  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Tke-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


AN  INNOVATION 


Special   Dinners,  with   dancing,  will  be 

given  in  the  Rose  Room 

of  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Each  week  as  follows: 

MONDAY  NIGHT SOUTHERN 

TUESDAY  NIGHT ORIENTAL 

WEDNESDAY    NIGHT.  .MEXICAN 
THURSDAY  NIGHT  . . .  .FRENCH 

FRIDAY  NIGHT ITALIAN 

SATURDAY  NIGHT ....  CAL1FORN1AN 

ALSO  A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE 


Dinner  served  at  7 


$2  per  plate 


ART  HICKMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 
Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Diieetot 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covet 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


DRINK  CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

WITH  EVERY  MEAL 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  trial  pack-    C..f*or    (%(\KA 
age  telephone  direct  to  JUllCT     UU«Jt 

OR  WRITE 

GEO. W.  CASWELL  CO,  442-452  Second St,S.  F. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

*'  I've  paid  him  dean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Ground  Plan  of  Hotel  and  Cottage  System  at  Shasta  Springs,  Showing  Lawns,  Walks,  Location  of  Buildings,  etc.,  etc. 

AS  THE  AVIATOR  SEES   IT 


OPEN    JUNE     1st 


Connected  by  scenic  railway  with  Shasta  Springs  station  and  located  on  a  grand  tree-clad  plateau,  surrounded  by  ten  acres  of  beautiful 
lawn,  and  following  the  curving  lines  of  inviting  walks  are  cosy,  home-like  cottages  for  guests.  Here,  too,  is  a  splendid  reception  pavilion  with 
offices  and  guest  parlors.  The  tennis  and  croquet  grounds  seem  naturally  to  have  dropped  into  their  places,  and  the  fine,  open-air,  cement- 
lined  swimming  pool  sends  forth  its  shouts  of  laughter  from  amid  a  rim  of  stately  firs.  The  State  Highway  passes  in  close  proximity  to  the 
grounds,  while  branching  therefrom  are  many  miles  of  magnificent  boulevards. 

Two,  three,  five  and  ten  room  cottages — each  room  connected  with  bath. 

Vegetable  garden  and  dairy  operated  in  connection  with  the  cuisine,  which  is  recommended  for  its  excellence  and  efficient  service. 

Trails,  grounds  and  groves  electric  lighted. 


The    Home    of    Shasta  Water 


For  full  particulars  address : 


SHASTA    SPRINGS     HOTEL    CO.,    Shasta   Springs,  California 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  returned  Saturday  to  her 
home  in  San  Rafael,  after  a  visit  to  her  ranch 
in    Riverside    County. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  lias  taken  the  Dickson 
house  in  Belvedere,  where  she  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellmau,  Jr.,  returned 
last  Sunday  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  to 
New    York. 

Mrs.  Conrad  Eabcock  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  Honolulu  and  is  the  guest  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee  Eells,  at  their 
home    in    Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leib  have  taken  the 
residence  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  in  Easton  for  the 
summer  season. 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  left  Thursday  for  a 
brief  visit   in   New  York. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Green,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Burr,  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco  from  her  home 
in    Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  have  taken  a 
cottage  at  Carmel  for  the  summer. 

Colonel  William  Lassiter  and  Mrs.  Lassiter  have 
closed  their  home  on  Pierce  Street  and  gone  to 
Ross    for    the    summer    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  have  closed 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park  and  have  taken  'an 
apartment   at   California   and   Powell    Streets. 

Colonel   Robert  Thompson  arrived   in   San   Fran- 
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cisco    a   few  days   ago    for   a   brief   visit    from    his 
home    in    Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  have  taken  Beaulieu, 
the  country  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Carolan,    for   a    few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  returned  a  few 
days  ago  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  sojourn  in 
New  York  and  Washington.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Floward  Spreckels  and  Mr.  Carroll 
McNear. 

Captain  Stephen  Fuqua  and  Mrs.  Fuqua  arrived 
recently  from  the  East  and  have  taken  a  house 
at  the  Presidio. 

The  Misses  Maud  and  Dorothy  Woods  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  California  Street  from  a 
visit   to  the    San  Joaquin   Valley. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  passed  the  week-end  in  San 
Rafael  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Hope  Beaver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  sojourn  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Burr  and  Mrs.  Court- 
ney Burr  have  been  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
during  the  past  week  from  their  home  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville  are  guests  at  the  St. 
Francis  from   their  home  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Browne  left  Wednesday 
for  a  trip   to   New  York. 

Colonel  Sydney  A.  Cloman  and  Mrs  Cloman 
have  gone  to  New  York  for  a  brief  visit.  During 
their  absence  in  the  East  their  niece,  Miss  Natalie 
Campbell,  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Wiliiam  F. 
Fullam  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  at  the  St.  Francis. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Sophia  and  Harriet 
Brownell,  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Inverness. 
Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,   after  a  trip   to  the  Grand   Canon. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Grahame  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  join  her  daughter,  Miss  Geraldine  Gra- 
hame. 

Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway  spent  the  week- 
end  at  her  home  at  Pebble   Beach. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  with  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  at  her 
home  in   San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Louis  MacDermot  has  returned  to  her 
apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  from  a  visit  to 
Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  have  been 
spending  several  days  at  their  ranch  near  Hol- 
lister. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  will  leave  in  a 
few  days  for  Menlo  Park,  where  they  will  pass 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  have  been  spend- 
ing several  days  at  Del  Monte  from  their  home 
on   Broadway. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Kenneth    R,    Kingsbury    left    last 
week  for  a  visit  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
Miss    Ethel    Jacks,    who    has   been    visiting    Mrs. 


Frederick  Kroll  at  her  home  on  Greenwich  Street, 
has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  is  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Kate  Stow  Ealand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a 
visit  to    New   York  and   Baltimore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  from  a  trip  to 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  and  Miss  Louise 
Gerstle  left  Wednesday  for  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  and  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Clark,  Jr.,  spent  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo  as 
the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Duplessis 
Beylard. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Pennoyer  and  Mr.  Sheldon  Pen- 
noyer  have  gone  to  Los  Gatos  for  a  visit  of  a  few 
weeks. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  left  Saturday  for  a  brief 
visit  in   Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Long  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Oscar 
Russell  at  her  home  in  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  has  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  at  their 
home  in  San   Mateo. 

Major  George  B.  Pillsbury  has  arrived  from 
Los  Angeles  and  has  gone  to  the  Presidio,  where 
he  will   be   stationed   indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  left  yesterday 
for  a   trip   to   New   York   and   Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz  have  taken  a 
house  in  San  Rafael  for  the  summer  months. 

Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith  spent  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Carolan. 

Mr.  Albert  I.  Loeb  is  at  the  Maryland,  Pasa- 
dena. 


The  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Encouraging  progress  in  the  raising  of 
funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the 
forthcoming  season  was  reported  Tuesday  at 
a  meeting  of  the  membership  committee  of 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Musical  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisoc,  held  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis. 

Over  $3000  was  announced  as  added  to 
the  large  amount  already  subscribed,  through 
the  activites  of  the  auxiliary  in  the  last  four 
days,  and  although  a  considerable  sum  is 
still  required  to  insure  another  concert  sea- 
son the  committee  expressed  itself  as  being 
certain  of  success. 

At  least  $20,000  more  must  be  subscribed 
by  June  1st,  the  date  announced  for  renewal 
of  the  musicians'  contracts.     Members  of  the 


board  of  governors  of  the  Musical  Associa- 
tion expressed  themselves  as  being  gratified 
with  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary- 
Miss  Lena  Elanding  presided  at  Tuesday's 
meeting.  The  following  were  among  those 
present:  Mesdames  William  Sproule,  M.  S. 
Koshland,  Frank  W.  Griffin,  M.  C.  Sloss,  A. 
S.  Baldwin,  M.  C.  Porter,  Walter  Scott 
Franklin,  George  H.  MendeL  Jr.,  F.  Hamil- 
ton   Wallace,    Alice    Gartenlaub,    S.    Sussman. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Teacher — Tommy,  what  is  a  hyphen? 
Tommy — It's  a  man  without  a  country. — 
Puck. 

"Planted  anything  in  your  garden  yet?" 
"Both  rubbers,  two  pencils,  and  a  fountain 
pen." — Buffalo  Express. 

Gladys— And  what  is  the  height  of  your  am- 
bition?   Dick  (after  a  careful  survey  of  her) 

Well,  dearie,  I  should  say  that  it  was  about 

five  feet  three. — Puck. 

Bitty — Huh !  I  bet  you  didn't  ha%-e  a  good 
time  at  vour  birthday  party  yesterday.     Willie 

I  just  bet  I  did.    Billy— Then  why  aint  you 

sick  today? — New  York  Times. 

He — Of  course  women  should  vote-  They 
deserve  the  suffrage  as  much  as  men — more, 
because  their  minds  are  purer  and  cleaner. 
5/Ie — Of  course  their  minds  are  cleaner,  but 
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how   do   you   know   that?     He — Because   they 
change   them   so   much   oftener. — Puck. 

Knicker — Germany  has  a  government  regu- 
lation of  food.  Bocker — After  that  will  come 
food  regulation  of  government. — New  York 
Sun. 

"The  doctor  said  he'd  have  me  on  my  feet 
in  two  weeks."  "Well,  did  he?"  "He  sure 
did  1  I  had  to  sell  my  car  to  pay  his  bill." — 
Puck. 

Mother — The  teacher  complains  you  have 
not  had  a  correct  lesson  for  a  month ;  why  is 
it?  Son — She  always  kisses  me  when  I  get 
them  right. — Puck. 

Billjim — An'  what  would  you  do  if  I  kissed 
you?  Annette — I  would  call  gran'mere.  Poor 
gran'mere !  She  'as  been  quite  deaf  since 
ze    last    bombardment. — Liverpool   Post. 

Howard — Do  you  believe  in  signs  ?  Cow- 
ard— Well,  I  don't  know!  The  fire  alarm 
went  off  three  times  while  the  minister  was 
preaching  Wildways'  funeral  sermon. — Life. 

"Here's  a  substance  which  breaks  down 
when  exposed  to  light,"  remarked  the 
chemist.  "That  must  be  the  stuff  reputations 
are   made   of,"   observed  the  politician. — Life. 

Victim — What  has  happened?  Where  am 
I?  Doctor — You  have  been  seriously  injured 
in  a  trolley  accident.  But  cheer  up — you  will 
recover.  Victim — How  much  ? — New  York 
Times. 

Weary  Mike  (at  the  telephone) — Say,  kin 
I  talk  to  Mr.  McAfee?  Operator — What  is 
his  number,  please  ?  Weary  Mike — Wot !  Is 
he  pinched  ?  Again  ? — Lincoln  Telephone 
News. 

"Hey,  Moike,  and  phwat  do  ye  t'ink  of 
these  new  sanitary  drinkin'  cups?"  "Sure, 
Pat,  and  soon  we'll  have  to  spit  on  our  hands 
wid  an  eye-dropper." — University  of  Michigan 
Gargoyle. 

He — The  artists  whose  paintings  show  that 
angels  are  all  women  certainly  didn't  know 
women.  She — That  is  perhaps  true.  It  may- 
be that  they  only  knew  men. — New  York 
American. 

Mrs.  A — Let's  go  and  see  that  new  medium. 
She  claims  that  she  can  call  up  any  spirit 
you  desire.  Mrs.  B — Thanks!  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  communicate  with  spirits  that  have  to 
be   called  up. — Boston   Transcript. 

Officer  (anxious  to  pass  his  recruit,  who  is 
not    shooting    well) — Do    you    smoke    much  ? 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  TAKE  A  VACATION? 

No  doubt  you  know  where  to  go! 
Have  you  made  up  your  mind  where 
to  place  your  valuable  papers,  which 
possibly,  you  have  in  your  office  safe 
or  at  home.  If  those  valuable  papers 
are  missing  on  your  return  from  your 
vacation,  don't  blame  us.  We  will 
now  advise  you  to  get  a  box  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


Recruit — About  a  packet  of  Woodbine  a  day, 
sir.  Officer — Do  you  inhale  ?  Recruit — Not 
more  than  a  pint  a  day,  sir. — Punch. 

Osteoid — My  dad  is  a  preacher  and  when  I 
grow  up  I  kin  be  good  fur  nuthin'.  Alan — 
Aw,  dat's  nuthin' — my  pa's  a  doctor  and  when 
I  gets  sick  I  kin  be  better  fur  nuthin". — Puck. 

Agent — Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Peck.  Have  a 
cigar?  I'd  like  to  interest  you  in  a  motor- 
car. Mr.  Peck — No,  thanks!  Wife  doesn't 
allow  me  to  smoke,  and  it  was  a  motor-car 
we  eloped  in. — Life. 

Joshua  Pringle,  whose  wife  went  away  a 
year  ago  last  October  to  stay  till  Saturday, 
and  who  has  not  yet  returned,  has  sued  for 


divorce.  Joshua  says  a  woman  is  always 
late  in  keeping  an  appointment,  but  if  she 
doesn't  show  up  in  a  year  there's  no  use 
waiting  for  her. — Topcka  Capital. 

The  quiet-looking  boy  at  the  foot  of  the 
class  had  not  had  a  question.  His  teacher 
propounded  him  this  one :  "In  what  condi- 
tion was  the  patriarch  Job  at  the  end  of  his 
life  ?"  "Dead,"  was  the  calm  response. — 
Providence  Journal. 

"Are  you  of  the  opinion,  James,"  asked  a 
slim-looking  young  man  of  his  companion, 
"that  Dr.  Smith's  medicine  does  any  good?" 
"Not  unless  you  follow  the  directions." 
"What  are  the  directions?"  "Keep  the  bottle 
tightly   corked." — Tit-Bits. 
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The  War. 

With  a  single  exception — Argentina — the  effective 
countries  of  South  America  are  now  enlisted  in  resist- 
ance to  Prussian  tyranny.  What  this  may  imply  in  the 
way  of  support  to  the  fighting  forces  is  yet  to  ap- 
pear. But  its  moral  significance  is  plain.  It  marks  and 
makes  all  hut  universal  condemnation  of  methods  in 
warfare  ahhorrent  in  their  cruelty,  faithless  in  their 
contempt  of  established  understandings,  insolent  in 
their  reckless  abandonment  of  moral  restraints.  In  her 
war  policy  Germany — or  more  precisely  Prussia — has 
reverted  to  the  spirit  of  barbarism.  Furthermore — and 
here  is  her  fundamental  and  fatal  weakness — Germany 
is  fighting  against  the  spirit  of  the  age.  She  is  seeking 
to  extend  an  outworn  and  discredited  system.  Against 
the  rising  tide  of  democracy  she  is  battling  for  au- 
tocracy. She  is  striving  to  uphold  the  tyranny  of  privi- 
lege as  against  the  aspirations  of  social  equity.  It  is 
not  in  the  stars  that  a  cause  thus  based  and  thus  sup- 
ported can  triumph.  So  sure  as  there  is  a  God  of 
justice,  just  so  sure  is  the  cause  of  Prussian  autocracy 
doomed.    If  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  situation  to 


inspire  confidence,  we  should  still  have  faith  in  the 
success  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  the  Kaiser  in  that 
they  are  moving  with  the  currents  of  the  time,  towards 
the  ideals  of  human  progress.  In  brief,  they  are 
fighting  for  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 


But  confidence  in  a  righteous  outcome  of  the  war 
has  other  and  more  definite  supports.  The  imperial 
forces  are  being  driven  back  on  every  front.  Every 
day  witnesses  a  movement  to  the  rear  in  the  west. 
Every  day  witnesses  a  like  movement  on  the  Italian 
front.  While  matters  are  stationary  on  the  Russian 
border,  Germany  sees  her  hopes  in  that  sphere  vanish- 
ing. German  assaults  upon  England  and  France 
through  the  agency  of  her  Zeppelin  fleet  are  working 
out  shamelessly  in  wanton  murder  of  a  few  noncom- 
batants.  Today  Germany's  sole  reliance  is  upon  a 
method  of  warfare,  admittedly  criminal,  sustained  in 
contempt  of  pledges,  and  with  a  madness  which  is  in 
itself  a  tacit  confession  of  desperation. 

The  war  can  have  but  one  end.  Germany  will  be 
beaten  to  her  knees.  Anything  else  would  mean  a 
world  saddled,  bridled,  under  the  spur  of  a  military 
autocracy.  Coming  down  to  particulars,  it  would  mean 
a  Germany  enriched  by  the  wealth  of  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Americas.  It  would  mean  demands  in 
colossal  sums  upon  all  the  countries  now  arrayed 
against  Germany,  with  armed-and-booted  encampments 
at  strategic  points  to  enforce  tribute  and  to  quell  revolt. 
In  a  word  it  would  mean  a  world  enslaved  to  the  Prus- 
sian. This  is  unthinkable.  Not  even  in  the  infancy 
of  civilization  was  there  ever  a  tyrant  powerful 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  world  at  heel.  Much  less 
now  with  the  resources  of  defense  so  vastly  multiplied 
and  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  an  organized  and  inspired 
force.  

There  are  now  only  two  uncertain  elements  in  the 
situation — the  possible  defection  of  Russia  and  the  sub- 
marine campaign.  The  first  is  in  process  of  solution. 
Where  there  is  confusion  there  is  always  more  or  less 
danger.  But  day  by  day  the  situation  in  Russia  tends 
more  and  more  to  sustension  of  the  cause  which  origi- 
nally led  to  participation  in  the  war.  American  di- 
plomacy, in  combination  with  American  money,  is  doing 
a  good  work  there.  That  it  will  hold  Russia  a  factor — 
if  not  a  mightily  active  one,  still  a  factor — in  the 
war  against  Germany  is  the  belief  of  close  students  of 
the  situation.  The  submarine  campaign  is  still  a  seri- 
ous one.  The  monster  has  been  scotched,  but  not  yet 
destroyed.  American  ships  and  American  ingenuity- 
have  just  now  been  added  to  the  defensive  resource  of 
the  Allies.  New  devices  are  being  employed;  impor- 
tant successes  are  being  scored.  When  we  see  the 
record  of  destruction  diminished,  when  we  arc  told  by 
so  highly  credited  an  authority  as  Hudson  Maxim  that 
ships  may  be  made  immune;  when  we  have  assurances 
of  confidence  from  a  man  so  careful  and  responsible 
as  Lloyd-George,  we  find  it  easy  to  cherish  the  belief 
that  the  most  wicked  of  murderous  devices  is  in 
process  of  nullification. 


A  theory  long  sustained  by  careful  students  that  the 
war  would  collapse  through  its  abandonment  on  the 
part  of  Austria  gains  emphasis  in  the  events  of  the 
week.  Italian  forces  operating  on  the  Isonzo  front 
have  scored  a  striking  victory.  Advancing  within 
cannon  shot  of  Trieste,  they  have  gathered  in  many 
thousands  of  prisoners  and  have  captured  many  guns. 
This  advance,  in  connection  with  other  facts  and  con- 
siderations, is  certain  to  have  a  chilling  effect  upon  the 
Austrian  war  spirit.  Austria  has  nothing  to  gain  from 
German  success.  A  Germany  triumphant  would  mean 
an  Austria  reduced  to  a  species  of  provincial  subordi- 
nation.     It    would    imply    practical    absorption    of   the 


Hapsburg  Empire  by  the  Empire  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 
The  young  emperor  must  be  conscious  of  all  this.  Evi- 
dence that  he  is  conscious  of  it  and  that  he  trembles 
before  the  prospect  is  manifest  in  many  circumstances. 
A  military  critic  is  recorded  as  declaring  that  "across 
the  prostrate  body  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  leads  the 
road  to  final  victory.1'  It  remains  with  the  authorities 
of  Austria  to  choose  if  this  be  literally  or  relatively 
true.  By  asking  for  peace  before  Austria  becomes 
prostrate  they  may  save  her  incalculable  suffering.  If 
they  shall  choose  to  go  on  in  a  bad  and  losing  cause 
they  must  take  the  consequences. 


In  current  reports  from  Germany  we  have  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  serious  domestic  situation  with  which  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty  stands  face  to  face.  The  Ger- 
man people  have  been  deliberately  kept  in  the  dark. 
They  have  been  systematically  deluded  with  false  re- 
ports and  futile  hopes.  Even  yet,  in  the  face  of  disap- 
pointments, it  is  declared,  they  anticipate  a  complete 
success.  They  have  been  filled  up — stimulated  to 
patriotic  hopes — by  the  reiterated  pledge  that  their  ulti- 
mate "reward"  shall  be  commensurate  with  their  "sac- 
rifices." To  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  situation  now, 
to  confess  the  inability  of  the  imperial  powers  to  meet 
and  conquer  the  world,  would  be  to  face  a  nation  dis- 
appointed and  desperate.  In  brief,  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  is,  so  to  speak,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea.  It  can  not  make  peace  abroad  without  making 
revolution  at  home.  It  fights  on  doggedly,  hoping 
through  the  chances  of  war  to  find  an  avenue  of  escape 
from  besetting  and  multiplying  difficulties. 


Estimates  relative  to  the  duration  of  the  war  are  in 
the  nature  of  things  futile.  All  such  are  the  merest 
guesswork.  Those  who,  like  Mr.  Hoover,  put  it 
in  terms  of  years  are  possibly  influenced  by  diplomatic 
considerations.  They  know  that  the  speediest  way  to 
end  the  war  is  to  make  calculations  for  its  continuance. 
They  have  natural  motives  in  the  desire  to  stir  the 
country  to  the  seriousness  of  the  conflict  and  to  a  sense 
of  its  own  duty.  One  thing  is  certain.  The  war  will 
last,  be  the  time  long  or  short,  until  the  German  forces 
are  beaten.  This  means  that  every  resource  of  our 
country,  physical  and  moral,  must  be  added  to  the  re- 
sources, physical  and  moral,  that  France,  Britain,  and 
Italy  have  thrown  and  are  throwing  into  the  fight. 


The  Administration  and  the  War. 
.  Evidences  multiply  exhibiting  the  hopeless  unfitness 
of  an  administration  organized  under  presumptions  of 
peace  and  under  political  and  personal  motives  to  con- 
duct the  great  business  of  war.  Take,  for  example,  the 
matter  of  floating  the  Liberty  bonds :  Some  time  before 
flotation  a  foremost  financial  authority  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  men  similarly  expert  adressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  letter  of  counsel  and  ad- 
vice. In  it  there  was  set  forth  a  detailed  scheme  of 
procedure  under  which  it  was  believed  by  men  of  ex- 
perience in  such  matters  that  the  issue  would  be  quickly 
subscribed.  Concurrently  a  banker  of  known  capability 
called  personally  upon  the  Secretary  and  advised  him 
along  the  lines  of  the  communication  above  referred  to, 
tendering  him  the  aid  of  a  widespread  financial  or- 
ganization, reaching  into  every  hamlet  and  touching 
the  whole  of  the  available  credit  of  the  country.  To 
the  first  of  these  tenders  Mr.  McAdoo  made  only  curt 
reply.  To  the  visitor  he  said,  "No,  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary. All  we'll  have  to  do  is  to  open  the  window  and 
let  the  bonds  blow  out." 


The  window  has  been  open  now  for  some  weeks  and 
the    bonds    have    not    blown    out.     Lrnder    a    condition 
something  very   like   a   frost   Mr.    McAdoo,   after 
fashion  of  the  political  world,  has  gone  forth 
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West  making  a  series  of  stump  speeches.  Still  the 
bonds  do  not  blow  out.  Now  in  extremity  there 
is  resort  to  the  financial  experts  who  were  rudely 
turned  down  in  the  beginning,  and  upon  them  now 
rests  the  success  or  failure  of  the  loan.  It  is  to 
be  a  success,  since  it  is  essential  to  maintenance  of 
the  credit  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  necessity 
for  meeting  accepted  obligations.  A  hot-foot  canvass 
is  in  progress,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed,  as  it  may 
not,  in  absorbing  the  whole  issue  of  two  billion  dollars, 
then  the  bankers  in  patriotic  spirit  will  themselves  take 
over  the  unsold  bonds. 

The  embarrassment  in  connection  with  this  flotation 
is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  money  in  the  country,  not  due 
to  unwillingness  to  sustain  our  obligations,  not  due  to 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  security. 
It  is  due  to  the  ineptitude  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
to  its  arrogance  and  blundering,  to  the  fact  that  it  lacks 
the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  country.  This  is 
plain  speech.  But  the  occasion  calls  for  plain  speech. 
In  the  immediate  instance  the  credit  of  the  country  will 
be  sustained.  But  there  must  be  other  flotations  in 
sums  vastly  larger  even  than  the  two  billions  already 
on  the  market  These  issues  can  not  be  made  to  blow 
out  of  the  window.  They  must  be  presented  to  the 
country  in  ways  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of 
investors  large  and  small.  In  other  words  there  must 
be.  if  our  borrowings  are  to  be  successful,  a  skillful 
presentment  of  treasury  offerings  combined  with  con- 
ditions calculated  to  inspire  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion.   

We  find  an  illustration  of  bureaucratic  incompati- 
bility in  the  little  storm  created  by  the  appointment 
and  the  succeeding  activities  of  General  Goethals.  In 
pursuance  of  certain  administrative  plans  conceived  be- 
fore our  entrance  into  the  war  there  had  been  created 
a  national  Shipping  Board.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  go  at  the  business  of  building  ships  under  a  whole- 
sale project  the  President  found  it  necessary  to  assign 
to  that  service  a  man  whose  prestige  as  a  constructive 
engineer  was  great  enough  to  command  public  co- 
operation. He  called  General  Goethals  to  the  work. 
The  effect  was  practically  to  supersede  to  a  consider- 
able degree  the  authority  of  the  Shipping  Board.  It 
would  seem  that  in  such  a  sitaution  the  members  of  the 
Shipping  Board  would  recognize  the  necessity  for 
stepping  aside.  But  not  so.  The  board,  stirred  first  to 
jealousy  and  then  to  resentment,  has  insisted  upon  its 
official  rights  and  has  proceeded,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  able,  to  make  things  unpleasant  for  General 
Goethals.  It  has  not,  in  truth,  been  able  to  do  much 
in  this  line.  A  really  big  man  confident  in  his  own 
capacity  and  repute  does  not  need  to  give  himself  much 
concern  in  respect  of  his  personal  dignities.  Goethals 
has  gone  steadily  and  quietly  about  his  business  and 
has  allowed  the  Shipping  Board  to  do  the  worrying. 
Xone  the  less  the  incident  has  had  its  unfortunate 
consequences  in  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  delay. 


pable  of  working  harmoniously,  an  organization  strong 
in  the  confidence  and  reliance  of  the  country. 


The  revenue  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  and  is 
now  waiting  action  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  still  fur- 
ther illustrates  the  ineptitude  of  political  practice  in 
legislation  at  a  time  when  the  whole  strength  of  the 
country  is  essential  to  the  cause  of  the  country.  Con- 
gress is  dominated  by  the  Democratic  party — the  party 
of  the  South.  The  Northern  states — Northern  indus- 
try. Northern  values  of  _  every  kind — pay  the  bulk  of 
the  taxes.  A  revenue  bill  hastily  conceived  and  reck- 
lessly thrown  together  aims  at  raising  two  billions  of 
revenue  by  schemes  mostly  affecting  the  North. 
Southern  influences  controlling  the  Committee  of  Wavs 
and  Means  have  seen  to  it  that  the  South  shall  not 
"suffer."  The  effect  is  a  break  between  "business"  and 
the  party  in  power.  The  little  men  in  charge  of  the 
scheme  of  taxation  were  simply  going  to  let  the  revenue 
blow  in  by  reversing  the  action  under  which  Secretary 
McAdoo  was  going  to  let  the  bonds  blow  out. 

Day  by  day  under  the  progress  of  events  it  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  Administration  at 
Washington  is  not  effectively  organized  for  the  busi- 
ness of  war.  It  lacks  technical  capacity;  it  lacks  the 
syn  patlvy  of  Congress:  it  lacks  the  confidence  of  the 
country :  it  lacks  the  vital  power  of  coordination.  First 
or  last — when  affairs  get  down  to  "cases" — there  must 
at    Washington   a   competent   organization   of   the 

:t  utive  departments,  an  organization  which  knows  its 
which   is  big  enough  to  accept  counsels,  ca- 


Something  of  all  this  was  borne  in  upon  the  Presi- 
dent one  day  last  week  when  two  Republican  senators 
held  conference  with  him.  One  of  them — presumed  to 
be  Mr.  Knox  of  Pennsylvania— put  up  to  the  President 
with  brutal  frankness  some  things  which  he  needed  to 
know.  Without  heat  or  anger  Mr.  Wilson  was  told  that 
if  national  unity  and  governmental  unity  are  to  be 
secured  he  must  give  a  closer  eye  and  lend  a  more 
deft  hand  to  administrative  affairs.  Specifically  he  was 
reminded  that  this  is  a  war  of  all  the  people  and  that 
it  must  not  be  conducted  as  a  matter  of  privilege  by  a 
few  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was 
told  that  certain  wastes  of  money  now  going  on 
through  conflicts  of  authority  must  be  stopped.  Quite 
definitelv  he  was  told  that  he  must  cease  to  calculate 
or  to  allow  others  to  calculate  matters  of  party  and 
sectional  advantage.  All  this,  it  is  said,  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  President  He  had  serenely  believed  that 
all  was  going  well.  He  had  not  before  had  it  called 
to  his  attention  that  a  great  governmental  machine 
going  at  full  speed,  representing  in  its  organization  a 
thousand  personal,  political,  and  sectional  interests, 
might  not  be  guided  successfully  and  effectively  by  an 
occasional  exhibition  of  rhetoric.  He  had  been  pro- 
ceeding under  the  delusion  that  things  were  being  "put 
over." 

Gossip  has  it  that  before  the  conference  was  at  an 
end  some  sort  of  promise  was  secured  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  would  get  down  a  little  closer  to  business. 
There  are  some  indications  that  he  is  trying  to  do  just 
this.  But  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy  for  the  President, 
nor  we  fear  notably  effective  with  respect  to  the  work- 
ing activities  of  government  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a  man 
of  executive  propensity,  of  broad  executive  experience, 
of  capacity  for  detail.  He  has.  as  we  have  often  said, 
the  literary  man's  notion  that  a  thing  said  is  a  thing 
done.  What  Wilson  needs  to  do  is  what  Lincoln  did : 
he  needs  to  organize  the  administration  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  men  selected  for  experience  and  competence, 
strong  in  repute  and  public  confidence,  capable  of  going 
ahead  without  vanity  or  bluster  or  hesitation  in  con- 
formity with  the  broad  purposes  and  the  necessities  of 
the  time.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  bring  forth  the 
full  powers  of  the  country  and  apply  them  to  the  great 
business  in  hand. 

Mr.  Denman  and  General  Goethals. 

Mr.  Denman  is  not  tactful — or  logical — in  his  assault 
upon  General  Goethals.  Declaring  in  one  breath  that 
neither  himself  nor  any  one  of  his  associates  in  the 
Shipping  Board  can  be  drawn  into  a  controversv  with 
General  Goethals.  in  the  next  he  sneers  at  that  gentle- 
man, implies  that  he  has  not  spoken  the  truth,  that 
he  knows  nothing  about  the  business  he  is  under- 
taking, and  suggests  quite  pointedly  that  he  may  be 
subject  to  influences  not  disconnected  with  the  steel 
trust.  The  bitterness  of  this  outburst  goes  to  confirm 
certain  observations  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Gilbert,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  set  forth  in  that 
journal  last  week  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  petty  but 
demoralizing  feud  between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Director  of  Shipping  Interests. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  General  Goethals  the 
Shipping  Board  had  committed  itself  to  the  project  of 
building  a  thousand  or  more  standardized  wooden  ships. 
Before  the  board  actually  got  down  to  business  General 
Goethals  was  given  charge  of  the  business  of  national 
shipbuilding.  He  was  no  more  of  a  ship  expert  than 
Denman,  but  he  hearkened  to  counsel  and  promptly 
evinced  skepticism  as  to  the  feasibility  of  wooden 
ships.  Goethals  had  a  big  reputation:  the  Shipping 
Board  hadn't  a  big  reputation.  Goethals  inspired  con- 
fidence; the  Shipping  Board  didn't.  Goethals'  guns 
were  heavier  than  Denman's.  From  wooden  ships,  sup- 
plemented by  steel  ships  as  soon  as  possible,  the  pro- 
gramme has  shifted  to  steel  ships  supported  by  wooden 
ships,  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

While  this  pother  has  been  going  on  now  for  some- 
thing more  than  two  months,  nothing  has  really  been 
done.  General  Goethals  has  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion; he  has  practically  subordinated  the  Shipping 
Board,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  silencing  it.  The 
controversy  is  interesting,  but  not  edifying:  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  practical  progress  in  it.  The  busi- 
ness  of   war   calls   for   definite   and   positive   authority 


and  for  decisive  action.  It  is  only  hindered  by  con- 
troversies between  rival  authorities.  Either  General 
Goethals  should  be  authorized  to  go  ahead  upon  the 
lines  of  his  own  judgment  supplemented  by  profes- 
sional counsels  or  he  should  be  called  off  the  job.  The 
same  with  Mr.  Denman;  he  and  his  board  should  be 
authorized  to  get  to  work  without  delay  or  be  instructed 
to  retire  from  the  field  and  compose  themselves  as 
best  they  may. 

In  the  meantime  we  would  advise  Mr.  Denman  in 
discussion  with  a  man  of  General  Goethals'  calibre — or 
with  anybody  else — to  limit  himself  to  remarks  void  of 
insult.  He  is  likely  to  suffer  a  sharp  recoil  from  his 
insinuations  against  General  Goethals — a  recoil  not  cal- 
culated to  promote  his  spiritual  comfort. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  added  thac  our  local  shipping 
authorities — Captain  Hooper,  Captain  Bameson,  and 
others — are  outspoken  in  condemnation  of  the  wooden 
ship  project.  Neither  the  materials  nor  the  workmen, 
thev  declare,  are  available  for  production  of  wooden 
ships  in  considerable  numbers.  If  the  original  plan  of 
the  Shipping  Board  shall  be  carried  out  it  will,  they 
prophesy,  end  first  in  disappointment  and  ultimately  in 
disaster.  Tonnage  can  not  be  produced  in  wooden  ships 
as  rapidly  as  in  iron  ships;  and  wooden  ships  produced 
under  existing  conditions  would  not  be  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  stress  of  winter  traffic  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  t 

Vodka  and  the  Russian  Revolution. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  when  a  journal  of  such  edi- 
torial ability  and  of  such  educational  value  as  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  allows  the  ardor  of  advo- 
cacv  to  lead  it  into  overstatement.  Not  the  least  valu- 
able of  the  work  which  the  Monitor  is  doing  is  to  teach 
the  press  of  the  United  States  the  value  of  under- 
statement Yet  it  departs  from  its  high  standard,  when 
as  in  a  recent  issue,  it  says.  "What  did  cause  the  Rus- 
sian revolution?  *  *  *  The  Russian  revolution  be- 
came a  moral  certainty  the  day  the  Czar  signed  the  re- 
script abolishing  the  manufacture  of  vodka.  A  drunken 
Russia   could   not   have    freed   itself   from   autocracy." 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  statement  pictures 
Russia  as  a  nation  of  sodden  drunkards,  who  awake 
from  one  debauch  only  to  begin  another,  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  influences  which  for  many  years  have 
been  at  work  spreading  knowledge  and  a  love  of 
democracy  through  the  Czar's  vast  domains.  Thus  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  educational  propaganda  which, 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Muzhik,  has  been  tireless 
for  more  than  a  generation.  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  creation  of  the  Duma,  Russia's  first  step  toward 
a  parliament  of  the  people.  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  Zemstvos — the  municipal  self-governments — and 
their  inestimable  effect  in  stimulating  a  sound  political 
spirit.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  amazing  and  almost 
mysterious  spread  of  democratic  ideals  so  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  "in  the  air."  as  witness  the  Republic  of 
Portugal  and  the  Republic  of  China.  And  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  all-important  circumstance  which  pre- 
sented the  opportunity  for  a  revolution  so  complete  anil 
so  comparatively  bloodless  as  to  arouse  the  astonish- 
ment of  civilization.  That  circumstance  is  the  democra- 
tization of  the  Russian  army  as  a  result  of  her  ap- 
palling losses  in  the  war. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  close  of  the  Jap- 
anese war  a  part  of  the  Russian  army  and  a  part  of 
the  Russian  navy  mutinied  for  a  revolution.  The 
revolution  failed  because  the  people  themselves  could 
not  approve  of  the  brutal  methods  employed  by  the 
mutineers,  and  because  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
army  and  navy,  loyal  to  the  throne,  were  able,  with  the 
aid  of  Germany,  to  subdue  the  conspirators.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  German  influence,  which 
was  so  potent  in  saving  the  Czar  in  1905-6.  proved,  when 
the  Russian  people  came  to  understand  its  meaning,  a 
factor  of  no  little  weight  in  overthrowing  that  same 
Czar  in  1916.  The  all-important  fact  which  made  the 
revolution  a  success  was  the  Russian  army.  The 
standing  army,  loyal  to  the  throne,  had  been  killed  or 
captured.  It  was  a  new  army  in  1916  of  peasants,  of- 
ficered largely  by  men  of  the  people,  which,  recog- 
nizing the  baneful  influence  of  Germany,  clamored  for 
the  overthrow  of  royalty  and  the  substitution  of  a  dem- 
ocratic government.  It  is  very  safe  to  say  that  but  fori 
the  fact  that  Russia  was  at  war  uith  Germany  the  revo- 
lution would  not  have  been  attempted,  or,  if  attempted, 
would  have  proved   as   abortive   as  that  of   1905,   fort 
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Germany  would  have  swiftly  come  to  the  Czar's  aid. 
Indeed  it  was  but  shortly  after  the  mutiny  of  1905-6 
that  in  the  Duma  a  supporter  of  the  throne  declared: 
"If  you  accept  this  project,  Wilhelm  will  come  and 
teach  you  a  lesson  with  his  armed  fist." 

Xow,  the  suppression  of  vodka  in  Russia  was  neither 
a  contributing  cause  nor  an  aid  to  the  success  of  the 
revolution.  The  advocates  of  temperance — and  the 
Argonaut  is  one  of  them — do  unconscious  injury  to 
temperance  by  such  misstatements  and  overstatements, 
for  the_\r  both  divert  attention  from  the  main  question 
and  arm  their  enemies  with  arguments  of  the  unfair- 
ness and  injustice  of  the  attacks  made  upon  them. 

The    Argonaut    recognizes    the    evils    of    drink;    it 
knows  the  misery  and  crime  which  it  has  occasioned, 
but  it  does  not  believe,  as  the  intemperate  advocates  of  j 
prohibition  so  loudly  declare,  that  drink  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.     To  the  contrary,  we  have  biblical  authority  ; 
that  it  is  the  love  of  money  which  occupies  this  bad  j 
eminence.     The  Argonaut  knows  that  as  every  one  of 
the  white-skinned  races  has  emerged  from  barbarism  on  j 
to  the  pages  of  history,  that  history  has  been  blackened 
with  alcoholic  excess  beyond  anything  dreamed  of  to- 
day.   It  knows  that  the  world's  greatest  military  genius, 
Alexander,   died  in  early  life  as  a  result  of  alcoholic 
debauchery.     It  knows  that  the   Slavonic  people  from 
very  early  days  recognized  the  evil,  and  when  war  was  ! 
declared  by  or  on  them  the  Het-man  of  each  tribe  or 
village  -saw  to  it  that  all  alcoholic  liquor  was  imme- 
diately  destroyed,   precisely   as   in   this    war   the    Czar 
pronounced  his  ukase   against  vodka.     But  the  Argo- 
naut knows  also  that  if  the  debasement  extravagantly 
charged  to  drink  were  justly  so  chargeable  the  white- 
skinned  races  of  the  world,  instead  of  being  the  leading 
races,  would  be  the  most  degenerate.     They  have  come 
up,  not  because  of,  but  despite  liquor,  and  no  greater 
harm  can  be  done  the  cause  of  temperance  than  such 
gross  exaggeration  of  the  facts. 

However  prohibition  in  name  may  come,  prohibition 
in  fact  will  only  come  when  the  individuals  of  a  nation 
believe  in  it,  and  not  when  the  legislators  of  a  nation 
command  it.  The  world  is  rapidly  working  toward  tem- 
perance, in  which  the  Argonaut  profoundly  believes. 
The  so-called  prohibition  of  Russia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land are  merely  temperance  measures,  since  the  lighter 
alcoholic  beverages  are  permitted.  Temperance  itself 
is  a  much  higher  virtue  than  abstinence — certainly 
much  higher  than  an  abstinence  enforced  by  law.  Tem- 
perance implies  temptation  resisted;  enforced  absti- 
nence implies  temptation  removed.  Goodness  untried  is 
not  goodness  at  all,  and  true  character  is  developed, 
not  by  a  futile  effort  to  do  the  impossible  thing  of 
removing  temptation,  but  by  the  education  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  individuals  of  the  nation,  so  that,  con- 
fronted by  temptation,  they  have  the  resolute  will  to 
resist   it. 

Editorial  Notes. 
For  a  man  involved  in  large  responsibilities  there 
is  no  more  dangerous  propensity  than  that  for  felicitous 
phrase-making.  President  Wilson  discovered  this  long 
ago,  very  notably  in  his  famous  remark  that  he  could 
recall  no  substantial  contribution  to  human  culture  dis- 
connected with  "Christian  education."  After  the  clas- 
sicists, the  Arabic  scholars,  the  rabbis,  and  a  few  others 
had  dissected  this  utterance  the  President  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  fall  back  on  his  familiar  confession  to 
the  possession  of  a  "one-track  mind."  More  recently 
and  by  another  careless  phrase  Mr.  Wilson  has  gotten 
himself  involved  in  embarrassment.  Speaking  at  the 
recent  dedication  of  the  Red  Cross  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, he  said  with  reference  to  the  war,  "We  have 
gone  in  with  no  special  grievance  of  our  own/'  etc. 
This  unfortunate  remark  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
President  to  explain  again.  His  newest  statement, 
while  disingenuous,  is  sufficiently  definite.  "It  is,"  he 
says,  "incomprehensible  to  me  how  any  frank  or  honest 
person  could  doubt  or  question  my  position  to  the  war 
and  its  objects.  I  have  again  and  again  stated  the 
very  serious  and  long-continued  wrongs  which  the  im- 
perial German  government  has  perpetrated  against  the 
rights,  the  commerce,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  list  is  long  and  overwhelming."  While 
this  latest  statement  does  not  fit  in  gracefully  with  the 
declaration  that  "we  have  no  special  grievance  of  our 
own,"  it  has  the  value  which  attaches  to  the  plain  truth. 
It  the  President  has  not  quite  "squared"  himself  he  has 
at  least  gotten  on  the  right  side  of  the  issue. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Note  of  Appreciation. 

Mazatlah,  Mexico,  May  8,   1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir;  A  letter  in  one  of  your  recent  issues 
headed  "Pass  It  On"  prompts  me  to  write  a  few  lines  to 
assure  you  that  we  do. 

My  husband  I  have  lived  in  Mexico  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  time  your  paper  has  always  been  a 
pleasant  companion;  and  in  these  present  ones  especially  it 
is  the  Argonaut  that  we  look  to  most  confidently  to  keep  us 
in  touch  with  the  world  and  its  rapidly  changing  events. 

We  "pass  it  on"  to  at  least  eight  others,  people  belonging 
to  various  of  the  Allied  nations;  and  while  your  local  items 
can  not  be  of  much  interest  to  them,  they  still  are  to  my 
husband  and  myself,  who  have  known  and  loved  San  Fran- 
cisco since  1872  and  1S74.  My  father  regularly  bought  the 
Argonaut  since  its  very  beginning,  and  since  our  marriage  my 
husband  has  always  subscribed  to  it — a  good  recommendation, 
I  take  it,  for  any  paper,  that  after  forty-odd  years  it  is  more 
welcome  than  ever. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  our  "group"  that  the  United 
States  have  now  openly  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of 
right,  liberty,  and  humanity  ;  and  especially  to  us,  whose  two 
sons  are  now  able  to  be  doing  their  bit  for  the  cause,  one  in 
the  National  Guard  and  the  other  in  a  shipbuilding  estab- 
lishment. Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Ward. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  Suggestion. 

Burling  ame,  Cal.,  May  21,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  By  official  pronouncement  the  Ameri- 
can flag  will  be  flown  with  the  Union  Jack  in  England  wher- 
ever possible.  In  New  York  the  Union  Jack  and  the  French 
standard  are  Sown  in  conjunction  with  the  American  flag. 
In  San  Francisco  the  same  practice  should  obtain.  Through 
Mr.  C.  T.  Crocker  the  San  Francisco  Hotel  Company  has 
agreed  to  fly  the  three  flags  from  the  staffs  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis.      Let   others   follow.  Patrissimus. 


A  Kind  Word  from  Mid-Pacific. 

CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  THE  FIRST  CIRCUIT. 

Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Honolulu. 

Chambers  of  the  First  Judge. 

May  1.  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Waiving  some  obvious  defects,  as  I 
have  conceived  them  to  be,  in  your  ante  bellum  attitude  to- 
ward President  Wilson  "and  all  his  works,"  I  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  this  occasion  to  express  my  very  warm  approval 
of  the  high-class  and  effective  character  of  the  patriotism 
which  the  Argonaut  has  shown,  and  is  showing,  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the   existing  crisis. 

I  have  known,  and  read,  the  Argonaut  during  about  thirty- 
five  years,  and  its  thoroughgoing  Americanism  during  that 
period  has  never  been,  nor  could  it  be,  successfully  impugned. 
Consequently  its  attitude  toward  Prussian  deviltry,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  present  war,  is  just  what  was  to  have  been 
expected  of  this  sturdy  American  journal.  You  will  never 
lack  for  American  readers  and  American  supporters  while 
you  pursue  a  course  so  eminently  American  in  its  character 
as  you  are  now  pursuing.  Postoffice  order  in  renewal  of 
subscription  is   inclosed. 

Aloha,  and  more  power  to  your  quill. 

Clarence  W.  Ashford. 


From  Dr.  Clampett. 

Sax  Francisco..  May  21,   1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir: 

"To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes, 
everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride 
of  those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privi- 
leged to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that 
gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured. 
God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other." — President  Wilson's  Mes- 
sage,  April    2,    1917. 

The  strong  heart  of  the  nation  hath  spoken. 
Let  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  be  praised. 

Neutrality's  silence  is  broken. 

The  Cross  of  redemption  is  raised. 

To  the  call  of  the  Cross  she  is  giving 

The  best  of  a  nation's  true  life: 
'Tis  humanity's   plea   for  the  living 

To  share  in  the  world-raging  strife. 

'Tis  not  pleasure   of  hate  that  inspires  her, ' 
Nor  the  crude,   empty  glory  of  war. 

'Tis  not  lust  of  dominion  that   fires  her, 
As  she  heeds  the  deep  wail   from  afar. 

The  deep  wail  of  the  nations,  heart-shattered 
By   the   blood   lust   of   Prussia's   dark  sin. 

Hath    kindled    the   souls   of   men.    scattered 
Where  freedom's  pure  light  enters  in. 

The  strong  heart  of  the  nation  hath  spoken. 
May  she  spend  her  rich  blood,  and  not  cease 

Till  the  power  of  the  Teuton  is  broken, 

For  "the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace." 

Frederick  W.  Clampett. 


It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
Italian  victory  to  the  north  of  Trieste.  From  the  political 
point  of  view,  and  perhaps  this  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
it  must  have  a  profoundly  depressing  effect  upon  the  Aus- 
trian people,  who  have  come  already  to  some  realization 
that  their  fortunes  are  on  the  ebb  tide.  It  will  be  hardly 
possible  to  conceal  from  them  the  magnitude  of  the  reverse 
that  has  befallen  their  armies.  It  is  admitted  by  the  official 
bulletins,  and  the  admission  is  gravely  emphasized  by  a  glance 
at  the  map.  From  the  military  standpoint  the  Italian  triumph 
seems  to  confirm  the  conviction,  already  well  established, 
that  the  Austrian  armies  can  accomplish  nothing  without  the 
support  of  German  troops.  Without  that  support  they  have 
been  nearly  invariably  beaten,  and  it  is  now  hardly  likely 
that  Germany  can  spare  a  man  or  a  gun  for  the  aid  of  an 
ally  who  has  been  little  more  than  an  incubus  and  a  liability 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  If  Austria  were  free  to 
consider  her  position  in  the  light  of  facts  and  of  her  own 
self-interest  she  would  make  a  separate  peace  without  the 
delay  of  a  single  day.  She  must  know  that  her  practical 
absorption  by  Germany  comes  constantly  nearer  with  the 
increase  of  her  own  weakness,  and  that  she  is  fruitlessly 
wasting  in  a  hopeless  struggle  what  little  strength  remains 
to  her  and  that  she  might  more  reasonably  employ  in  the 
preservation  of  her  own  integrity.  But  it  may  be  that  Ger- 
man domination  has  robbed  her  of  her  free  will,  and  that 
Germany  is  not  wholly  unwilling  to  see  the  slow  exhaustion 
of  a  useless  ally  and  to  anticipate  a  process  that  shall  leave 
her    helpless    before    future    German    aggrandizement. 


The  California  Missions. 

Portland,  Ore.,  May  14,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  editorial  correspondence  en- 
titled "Observations  and  Reflections  of  a  Reverent  Pil- 
grimage" gave  me  real  pleasure,  taking  me  back  to  a  sojourn 
twenty  years  ago  in  California.  These  Missions  always  spoke 
to  me  out  of  the  past  as  something  fine.  Your  people  were 
only  then,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  awakening  to  a  realization 
of  what  they  really   meant  to   their  state. 

Under  the  title  "Junipero  Serra,"  etc.,  in  two  volumes,  from 
the  pen  of  a  Baptist  minister — about  the  early  'sixties — the 
writer  read  with  pleasure  and  instruction  the  life  and  labors 
of  this  wonderful  old  padre.  I  found  myself  much  impressed 
by  the  author's  sympathetic  record,  though  there  remains  an 
unanswered  question  in  my  mind  as  to  why  these  establish- 
ments did  not  survive  the  coming  of  the  Americans  whose 
vanguard  was  led  by  Fremont. 

Man  certainly  "does  not  live  by  bread  alone."  hence  again 
expressing  my  appreciation  for  your  fine  article,   I   beg  to  re- 
main, Dan  J.  Maher. 
^»m 

The  first  school  of  painting  to  establish  itself  on 
American  soil  was  that  of  Spain,  following  in  the  train 
of  viceroys  and  prelates  after  the  Indian  common- 
wealths had  been  subjected  and  Spanish  towns  had 
been  built.  To  the  present  day  there  exists  in  Mexico 
City  the  oldest  academy  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Western 
world,  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos.  It  is  nearly  as 
old  as  the  Roval  Academv.  London. 


But  the  Italian  victory  will  not  be  complete  before  Trieste 
shall  have  fallen.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Italian 
armies  are  within  ten  miles  of  their  goal,  which  must  now 
be  within  range  of  heavy  artillery.  And  to  the  south  of 
Trieste  there  is  Pola,  even  more  important  as  a  naval  base. 
There  is  still  much  heavy  fighting  to  be  done  if  the  Aus- 
trians  continue  their  resistance  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
natural  defenses  of  the  district,  which  are  very  great.  But 
we  need  not  have  much  doubt  of  the  result.  The  success 
of  the  Italian  attack  evidences  a  long  and  careful  prepara- 
tion, while  the  presence  of  British  artillery  shows  that  the 
movement  was  concerted  and  supported.  We  may  also  notice 
that  the  large  number  of  unwounded  prisoners  seems  to  in- 
dicate  a   lowering   of  the   Austrian   morale. 


The  military  strategy  on  the  Italian  front  has  been  of  a 
distinctly  interesting  nature.  When  Italy  entered  the  war 
she  was  faced  by  difficulties  peculiar  to  her  geographical 
position  and  the  contour  of  her  northern  frontier.  The  road 
of  her  armies  was  obviously  eastward,  across  the  Isonzo 
River  and  in  the  direction  of  Vienna.  But  she  had  to  guard 
most  carefully  against  an  invasion  from  the  north  and  by 
way  of  Trent,  an  invasion  that  would  be  at  once  fatal  to 
her  plans  and  to  her  eastern  forces.  The  northern  frontier 
between  Italy  and  Austria  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 
lying  upon  its  side.  Trent  is  deep  in  the  westward  loop  of 
the  S,  while  the  Isonzo  army  was  equally  deep  in  the  east- 
ward loop.  An  Austrian  advance  southeast  from-  Trent 
would  therefore  strike  at  the  rear  of  the  Isonzo  army  and  cut 
its  communications  with  the  south.  In  order  to  guard  against 
an  attack  so  fatal  it  was  necessary  to  send  an  army  north- 
ward against  Trent  in  order  to  hold  the  Austrians  in  check, 
and  there  could  be  no  advance  eastward  on  the  Isonzo  until 
this  had  been  done.  About  a  year  ago,  when  the  Austrians 
began  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  Italian  advance  east- 
ward, they  tried  to  counteract  it  in  the  way  already  foreseen 
by  their  enemies.  That  is  to  say  they  tried  to  come  south- 
east from  Trent  in  order  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  Italians 
on  the  Isonzo.  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  Austrians 
were  driven  back,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  delay  in  the  Isonzo 
offensive,  since  men  and  guns  had  to  be  sent  to  the  defense 
of  the  threatened  positions.  When  the  Italians  were  once 
more  ready  to  move  eastward  the  weather  had  become  un- 
favorable and  the  offensive  was  postponed  until  conditions 
should  become  more  propitious.  But  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  an  Austrian  invasion  from  the  Trentino  has 
always  served  as  a  drag  upon  the  Italian  movements. 


During  the  last  two  months  there  have  been  constant  stories 
of  a  new  Teuton  offensive  against  Italy.  It  is  certain  that 
enormous  preparations  were  made  for  an  advance  into  Lom- 
bard)-, which  would  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  sub- 
jecting Italy  to  an  invasion,  but  which  would  also  necessi- 
tate the  withdrawal  of  the  Isonzo  armies  in  order  to  avoid 
envelopment.  It  was  said  that  a  million  men,  Germans  and 
Austrians,  were  actually  massed  for  this  purpose  somewhere 
to  the  north  of  Trent,  but  after  a  period  of  uncertainty  it 
became  evident  that  the  plan  had  been  abandoned.  Italian 
aviators  reported  that  these  forces  were  being  steadily  with- 
drawn, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  no  large  engage- 
ments in  this  area.  We  may  reasonably  believe  that  Ger- 
many withdrew  her  forces  in  order  to  meet  her  own  dif- 
ficulties in  France,  and  that  Austria  by  herself  had  in- 
sufficient men  for  so  large  a  project.  The  Trentino  front 
was  vital  to  Austria  for  offensive  purposes,  but  important 
to  Italy  for  defensive  purposes  only,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
invasion.  The  Isonzo  front,  on  the  other  hand,  was  vital 
to  Italy  for  offensive  purposes  and  to  Austria  for  defensive. 
It  is  evident  that  Italy  now  feels  secure  so  far  as  the  Ti 
is  concerned  or  she  would  not  have  attempted 
movement  toward  Trieste.  This  eastern  movemer, 
identified  with  the   Isonzo   River  and  has  been 
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name.  Actually  it  is  no  longer  on  the  Isonzo,  which  has 
now  been  left  behind  to  the  north.  Tt  should  more  properly 
be  calle<]  *he  Julian-Carso  front. 


On  the  western  front  there  has  been  no  single  movement 
of  great  importance  during  the  week.  The  French  won  a 
brilliant  little  victory  just  east  of  Rheims  by  forestalling 
an  intended  attack  from  the  neighborhood  of  Moronvilliers. 
They  forced  the  Germans  out  of  carefully  prepared  positions, 
deepened  the  salient  that  the  Germans  had  intended  to  crush, 
and  captured  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  While 
without  any  immediate  bearing  upon  the  greater  issues  of 
this  field  it  will  be  observed  that  Rheims  is  so  close  to  the 
junction  point  of  the  Hindenburg  line  that  any  success  here 
must  have  its  effect  in  loosening  the  joint  between  the  old 
and  the  new  fortifications.  The  French  action  will  tend, 
moreover,  to  protect  Rheims  against  the  wanton  and  useless 
bombardments  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  from  the  Ger- 
man lines.  It  is  against  the  two  junction  points  of  the  old 
lines  and  the  new,  that  is  to  say  against  Laon  in  the  south 
and  Cambrai  in  the  north,  that  the  Allied  attacks  are  being 
brought.  These  may  be  said  to  be  the  keys  of  the  whole 
western  war.  It  would  probably  be  correct  to  say  that  if 
either  Cambrai  or  Laon  shall  presently  be  taken  it  will  mean 
the  abandonment  of  the  whole  Hindenburg  line,  and  not  only 
of  the  Hindenburg  line,  but  of  all  German  lines  now  on 
French  soil.  These  are  the  two  points  to  watch,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  vital  events  elsewhere  in 
France  until  the  issue  here  has  been  decided. 


That  there  has  been  no  great  battle  during  the  past  week 
around  Lens  or  toward  Cambrai  must  not  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  exhaustion  or  quiescence.  The  great  work  of 
attrition  goes  steadily  forward,  and  it  becomes  constantly 
more  important  as  the  German  reserves  from  Russia  and 
elsewhere  are  brought  up  to  the  battle  line.  The  brief  bul- 
letins announcing  the  capture  of  a  few  yards  of  trench  or  a 
few  shell  craters  with  the  assurances  that  "all  counter  at- 
tacks were  repulsed"  appear  so  frequently  that  the  incurious 
eye  passes  lightly  over  them  without  a  recognition  of  their 
importance.  But  actually  they  represent  a  military  plan  of 
vital  significance,  the  unfolding  of  a  method  that  the  Germans 
have  reason  to  dread  even  more  than  the  large  scale  offensive. 
The  trench  section  or  shell  crater  that  has  been  seized  has 
been  carefully  chosen,  first  because  of  its  relative  vulner- 
ability, and  therefore  the  economy  of  lives  with  which  it 
can  be  taken,  and  secondly  because  it  can  be  quickly  con- 
solidated against  the  counter  attacks  that  the  movement  was 
intended  to  provoke.  It  is  these  counter  attacks  that  rep- 
resent the  deadly  process  of  attrition.  They  imply  succes- 
sive waves  of  German  assault  that  break  down  before  the 
concentrated  Allied  fire,  and  that  are  driven  back  over  a  car- 
pet of  dead  and  wounded.  The  ground  gained  may  seem  to 
be  insignificant,  but  the  tremendous  efforts  to  regain  it  are 
by  no  means  insignificant.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
object  of  the  attack  is  not  to  gain  ground,  but  to  provoke 
the  counter  attack.  The  attack,  if  the  area  has  been  well 
chosen  by  aeroplane  observation,  costs  little,  but  the  counter 
attack  is  expensive,  and  especially  if  it  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  Allied  commanders 
are  acting  on  their  knowledge  that  the  Germans  can  not  now 
afford  to  lose  any  ground,  no  matter  how  small  its  extent. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  pushing  the  German  lines  back  toward 
Belgium,  but  rather  of  pushing  them  back  -toward  that 
critical  point,  now  immediately  in  their  rear,  which,  if  lost, 
means  the  loss  of  everything,  and  a  general  retreat.  The 
capture  of  a  few  shell  craters  may  seem  trivial  enough  when 
we  compare  the  distance  gained  with  the  mileage  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  but  it  is  not  trivial  if  the  efforts  to  recapture 
those  shell  craters  have  cost  some  thousands  of  German 
lives.  But  the  Belgian  frontier  is  not  the  objective.  The 
objective  lies  immediately  behind  the  present  German  lines. 
It  is  the  "last  ditch"  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  more 
defense.  Its  precise  position  can  be  surmised  only  in  a 
general  way.  Indeed  it  may  have  a  certain  elasticity,  but 
it  is  represented  by  that  point  where  a  continued  contact  be- 
tween the  old  lines  and  the  new  becomes  impossible.  It  is 
now  so  close  that  a  few  yards  gained  or  last  becomes  of  vital 
importance.  The  Germans  are  therefore  under  a  dire  com- 
pulsion to  contest  every  step.  They  can  not  acquiesce  in  the 
loss  of  anything.  They  are  impelled  by  their  own  necessities 
to  bring  these  incessant  counter  attacks  that  must  be  carried 
out  under  the  most  destructive  fire,  and  that  deplete  their 
forces  quite  as  effectively  as  a  large  scale  battle.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  attacks  always  loses  much  more 
severely  than  the  defense.  If  the  British,  by  a  single  assault 
carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to  economy,  can  provoke  a 
dozen  counter  attacks  they  are  obviously  the  gainers,  and 
this  seems  to  be  precisely  the  plan  that  they  are  following. 
Even  by  the  most  conservative  estimate  the  Germans  are 
losing  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  men  a  day,  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  a  month.  We  do  not  know  the  British 
losses,  but  they  are  authoritatively  said  to  be  very  much  less. 
But  even  if  [hey  are  as  great  the  relative  advantage  would 
still  he  on  the  side  of  the  British,  and  largely  so,  seeing  that 
they   can  better   afford   the   expenditure. 


Non     the  less  we  may  be  sure  that  the  nibbling  or  gnawing 

process  will   not  continue  indefinitely.     It  will  be  maintained 

until    the   process   of   attrition  has   been   carried   to   the   point 

that    .ermits  of  a  general  offensive  under  the  most  favorable 

ions,    and    until    the    Allied    commanders    are    satisfied 

■  at    *he    great    bulk    of    all    possible    German    reserves    have 

:n    brought   into   the   firing  line.      Without   a    knowledge   of 


these  factors  a  prediction  would  be  little  more  than  a  guess. 
None  the  less  we  are  not  wholly  without  indications.  Sir 
William  Robertson  is  reported  as  saying  that  the  British 
schedule  is  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  its  time.  We  can  form 
our  own  estimate  of  German  losses  in  comparison  with  the 
probable  German  strength.  We  may  also  note  the  reiterated 
reports  of  the  depletion  of  the  German  reserves  as  they  are 
brought  forward  in  the  desperate  effort  to  stem  the  British 
advance.  We  may  remember  also  that  the  roads  must  be 
steadily  hardening  and  improving  with  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer, and  that  they  should  very  quickly  be  in  the  best  of 
condition.  Talcing  all  these  factors  into  consideration  it 
seems  probable  that  we  shall  witness  some  great  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  the  French  to  bring  about 
something  decisive  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
we  may  even  look  upon  the  Italian  offensive  as  intended 
to  reach  its  immediate  goal  immediately  before  some  great 
assault  in  the  west.  But,  as  has  been  said,  this  is  hardly 
more  than  a  guess,  although  it  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the 
facts  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  learn  them. 


If  the  Russians  were  now  in  a  position  to  set  themselves 
seriously  to  the  business  of  war  they  could  bring  the  struggle 
to  an  end  almost  immediately.  An  eastern  offensive  would 
now  be  irresistible.  If  it  had  been  undertaken  a  month  ago 
it  would  have  prevented  the  transfer  to  France  and  would 
have  rendered  comparatively  easy  an  Allied  attack  on  the 
western  front.  The  Italians  have  done  what  the  Russians 
ought  to  have  done,  and  what  they  could  have  done  if  in 
their  idealistic  efforts  to  shorten  the  war  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded only  in  lengthening  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  prob- 
ability that  Russia  will  now  be  able  to  furnish  any  positive 
aid  on  the  battlefield.  Her  determination  to  continue  the 
war  seems  to  be  gradually  hardening,  but  it  is  so  beset  with 
Utopian  dreamings  that  her  Allies  may  consider  themselves 
fortunate  if  she  does  no  more  than  hold  her  frontiers,  and 
so  prevent  her  food  supplies  from  reaching  the  German 
armies.  The  American  commission  that  is  about  to  leave  tor 
Russia  may  do  much  to  remedy  a  bad  situation.  American 
money  may  do  still  more.  None  the  less  the  balance  of 
power  in  Russia  is  now  passing  slowly  into  the  hands  of 
masses  of  the  people  who  are  isolated  by  their  ignorances, 
and  who  thus  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  wiles  of  German 
agents  who  cloak  their  political  intentions  under  a  garb  of 
humanitarianism    and    the    social   pieties. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  announcement  that  appears  in  several  German  papers 
to  the  effect  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  to  be  apportioned 
respectively  to  Bavaria  and  to  Prussia  has  been  suppressed  by 
the  German  censor  in  order  to  prevent  its  general  publication. 
But  it  is  highly  likely  that  such  an  arrangement  has  actually 
been  made.  It  would  account  for  Bavaria's  sudden  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  the  chancellor  at  a  time  when  his  power 
seemed  to  be  waning,  and  it  would  account  also  for  the  visit 
of  Count  Hertling,  the  Bavarian  premier,  to  Vienna.  But 
if  Bavaria  is  indulging  in  any  jubilations  upon  this  score  she 
must  be  even  more  credulous  than  we  had  supposed.  The 
end  of  the  war  will  not  witness  any  partition  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  They  will  be  returned  in  their  entirety  to  France. 
At  a  time  when  Germany  is  certainly  pulling  strings  for  ihc 
attainment  of  peace  it  was  singularly  foolish  to  flaunt  such 
a  red  rag  as  this  in  the  face  of  France,  who  will  certainly 
refuse  to  consider  even  a  preliminary  to  peace  except  on  a 
basis  of  the  return  to  her  of  her  lost  provinces.  She  will 
not  consider  it  as  coming  even  within  the  range  of  discussion, 
and  in  this  her  Allies  will  give  her  their  whole-hearted  sup- 
port. In  the  meantime  the  other  German  states  are  up  in 
arms  against  a  proposal  that  rewards  Bavaria  and,  as  the 
Vossische  Zeititng  says,  leaves  them  out  in  the  cold.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  wise  for  Germany  to  win  the  war,  which 
she  has  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to  do.  before  proceeding 
to  a  division  of  the  spoils.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  May  30,  1917. 


An  easy  method  of  counting  seconds  that  is  suf- 
ficient}- accurate  for  photographic  purposes  is  to  repeat 
a  phrase  that  it  takes  one  second  to  pronounce.  The 
majority  of  people  will  require  one  second  of  time  to 
pronounce  the  words  one  hundred  and  one  as  rapidly 
as  clear  enunciation  will  permit.  The  last  word  of  the 
second  should  always  indicate  the  number  of  seconds 
that  have  been  counted.  Six  seconds,  for  instance. 
should  be  counted  one  hundred  and  one,  one  hundred 
and  two,  one  hundred  and  three,  one  hundred  and  four, 
one  hundred  and  five,  one  hundred  and  six.  Many  who 
use  this  method  can  count  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds 
without  varying  more  than  one  or  two  seconds  from 
the  time  recorded  by  a  watch. 

m  I  ■    

During  the  whole  period  of  Spanish  rule  the  amount 
of  gold  raised  from  Chile  was  valued  at  $400,000,000: 
the  total  production  of  silver  for  the  same  period 
reached  $40,000,000,  and  copper  gave  to  the  Spaniards 
$73,000,000.  After  the  independence  of  the  country  the 
increase  of  production  of  those  metals  was  astonishing. 
During  the  period  from  1545  to  1913  gold  alone  was 
extracted  with  a  value  of  $614,000,000.  Silver  in  the 
same  period  reached  $857,000,000  and  copper  vielded 
very  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 


The  strangest  of  the  leaning  towers  of  Italy  are  the 
Torre  Asinelli  and  the  Torre  Garisenda  in  'Bologna, 
which  were  erected  in  1109  and  1110  A.  D.  The 
builders  intended  them  for  fortified  homes,  of  which 
Bologna  at  one  time  possessed  as  manv  as  200. 


Queen  Mary  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  have  kept  a 
careful  account  of  her  expenditures  wdien  she  was  a 
young  girl,  and  the  Princess  Mary  is  said  to  be  fol- 
lowing her  example.  The  princess  enters  her  accounts 
every  morning  in  a  red  book  ruled  witli  double  line 
cash  columns,  setting  down  her  expenditures  of  the 
preceding  day  for  such  things  as  books,  presents  to 
friends,  subscriptions  to  war  charities,  and  now  and 
then  for  articles  of  dress. 

Lester  H.  Woolsey  of  Xew  York,  who  was  nomi- 
nated recently  to  be  solicitor  of  the  State  Department 
to  succeed  Cone  Johnson  of  Texas,  has  been  Secretary 
Lansing's  personal  assistant  since  last  July  and  has 
made  the  first  draft  of  much  of  the  department's  legal 
work  and  some  of  the  department's  most  important 
notes.  His  promotion  is  in  line  with  Secretary  Lan- 
sing's purpose  to  keep  trained  men  in  the  department 
during  the  present  crisis.  Mr.  Woolsey  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  and  author  of  various  government  reports 
and  professional  papers. 

Emperor  YVilhelm's  personal  use  of  money  varies  with 
his  moods.  Now,  expansive  and  magnificent,  he  is 
prodigal;  now,  in  a  fit  of  penny  wise  depression,  he  is 
niggardly.  It  shows  in  the  otherwise  unreasoned  varia- 
tion of  the  values  of  the  wedding  presents  and  gifts  he 
makes.  His  favorite  gift  is  a  portrait  of  himself  in  a 
more  or  less  costly  frame.  During  the  economical 
moods  he  appears  to  imagine  that  only  by  the  exercise 
of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  direction  can  he 
avert  financial  disaster.  It  was  in  one  of  these  moods 
that  the  Kaiser,  some  few  years  ago,  when  the  empress 
was  going  to  some  big  charitable  bazaar,  sent  her  a 
telegram  urging  her  not  to  spend  more  than  $25. 
Usually  the  empress  at  a  function  of  this  sort  would 
spend  at  least  $250. 

John  Burroughs,  who  closed  his  eightieth  year  on 
April  3d,  is  quoted  by  a  recent  interviewer  as  saying: 
"I  have  done  more  literary  work  this  year  than  in  any 
year  of  my  whole  life.  It  came  to  me  and  I  just  wrote. 
I  never  overwork,  or  burn  the  midnight  oil.  I  don't 
draw  on  the  future.  I  chop  wood  and  work  in  the  gar- 
den to  keep  well.  My  interest  in  outdooi  things  and 
current  things  is  just  as  fresh  as  it  ever  was.  I  think 
my  interest  in  the  war  is  keener  now  than  it  would 
have  been  at  any  other  time.  Such  an  outburst  is  a 
greater  shock  to  an  old  man  than  if  he  were  younger. 
I  read  two  or  three  newspapers  a  day  to  keep  up  with 
it.  I  hope  I  shall  live  long  enough  to  see  the  over- 
throw of  German  power.  I  wish  they'd  hurry  up.  I 
am  getting  along  in  years." 

Rene  Yiviani,  the  head  of  the  French  war  commis- 
sion to  America,  is  said  to  have  written  into  the  French 
laws  more  statutes  that  are  socialistic  in  their  essence 
than  any  other  of  his  comrades  in  the  party,  and  these 
laws  have  been  taken  up  and  adopted  by  other  countries 
where  socialism  has  been  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  politics 
is  concerned.  Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
of  socialism,  he  has  been  an  ardent  militarist.  Years 
before  the  world-war  he  besought  preparedness,  and 
when  the  war  came  he  plunged  into  the  military  activi- 
ties with  an  ardor  that  amazed  those  who  knew  his  pre- 
vious capacity  for  work.  One  of  his  great  resources  is 
his  intense  optimism.  From  the  first  dark  hours,  even 
when  the  Germans  were  knocking  on  the  outer  gates 
of  Paris,  his  faith  never  faltered. 

Grand  Duke  Michael,  who  was  named  by  the  late 
Czar  Nicholas  as  his  potential  successor,  was  reputed 
among  those  who  had  inner  light  on  Russian  royalty 
to  have  inherited  the  weakness  of  character  common 
to  all  Romanoffs.  This  was  manifested  particularly  in 
the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  he  remained  under 
the  rigid  guardianship  of  his  mother  until  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Seeking  to  prevent  Michael 
from  falling  into  the  immoral  life  led  in  early  manhood 
by  Nicholas  and  his  brother  George,  Michael's  mother 
was  wont  to  visit  his  room  every  night  at  9  o'clock  to 
see  that  he  was  there.  Years  went  by,  the  Grand  Duke 
became  a  mature  man,  and  still  the  rigid  supervision 
of  his  mother  over  his  conduct  continued.  Michael 
never  had  the  power  of  will  to  assert  himself  in  pro- 
test. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Tennant,  England's  director  of  women's 
service,  is  described  as  possessing  a  personality  at  once 
strong  and  winsome.  From  very  early  age,  when  she 
was  still  Miss  May  Abraham,  she  has  shown  an  active 
and  remarkably  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  women  workers.  As  assistant  commissioner  she 
was  appointed  by  the  royal  labor  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  women's  labor  question,  in  which  capacity  she 
traveled  over  England  and  her  own  country,  Ireland. 
So  able  and  valuable  were  her  services  that,  in  1893, 
she  was  delegated  by  the  home  office  to  be  the  first 
woman  inspector  of  factories.  Three  years  later  she 
was  made  his  majesty's  superintending  inspector,  and 
she  was  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  inquiring  into 
dangerous  trades.  Since  that  time  Mrs.  Tennant's  life 
has  been  one  of  extraordinarily  wide  activities.  Mrs. 
Tennant  is  pictured  as  having  "wide  Irish  gray  eyes, 
deep  set  under  well-marked  eyebrows,  which  are  alive 
with  ready  sympathy  and  understanding.'' 
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A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 


(The  following  letter  from  a  friend  who  is  fighting  with 
the  Allied  armies  "somewhere  in  France"  has  been  received 
by  Dr.  Kiersted  of  San  Francisco.) 

Just  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  for 
that  nice  card  and  the  wishes  therein.  It  cheered  me 
up  a  lot,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  in  far-off  Cali- 
fornia you  had  a  thought-, of  this  Sydney  larikin. 
George  and  I  are  here  together  in  the  same  company, 
but  of  course  I  am  not  allowed  to  say  where,  but  I 
can  assure  you  its  not  as  comfy  or  as  pleasant  a  spot 
to  live  in  as  Burlingame.  Today  being  a  cloudy  one 
a  Taube  sneaked  over  and  managed  to  drop  a  bomb 
not  far  from  where  George  was  standing.  Where  I  am 
writing  this  a  shrapnel  bullet  landed  on  the  roof  and 
came  through.  A  boy  who  was  in  the  attic  came  down 
the  stairs  in  a  hurry,  but  he  needn't  have  been  so 
alarmed.  It  was  one  of  our  own.  The  anti-aircraft 
guns  were  firing  straight  overhead,  and  of  course  what 
goes  up  must  come  down.  One  is  in  danger  from 
one's  own  shells  on  these  occasions,  and  I  have  heard 
the  whistle  that  fragments  make  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  I  am  beginning  to  know  that  rubber-neck 
performances  are  not  fashionable  in  these. parts.  To 
get  back  to  George,  the  bomb  fell  in  a  field,  but  the 
shrapnel  traveled  some  distance  and  so  did  the  con- 
cussion. It  put  some  wagons  into  a  ditch,  peppered  the 
horses,  and  a  beetle-crusher  who  was  going  by  got  hit 
on  the  hand  and  in  the  leg.  So  doubtless  he  will  have 
a  trip  to  Blighty.  George  also  saw  a  very  exciting 
piece  of  flying  soon  after.  One  of  our  machines  evi- 
dently got  too  close  to  a  German  high  explosive  shell, 
as  it  fell  for  about  1000  feet,  tumbling  over  and  over 
till  at  last  the  pilot  managed  to  get  it  under  control 
and  flew  off  home.  George  says  he  could  hardly  look 
through  the  glasses.  He  made  sure  our  chap  was  a 
goner. 

Yesterday  a  Hun  came  along,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
he  was  surrounded.  Five  of  our  planes  got  round 
him  from  above  and  they  took  it  in  turn  to  dive  down 
and  shoot  at  him.  Needless  to  say,  he  got  it  in  the 
neck,  and  one  plane  followed  him  down  to  make  sure 
he  was  finished.  The  others  played  about,  looping  the 
loop,  etc.  The  one  that  came  over  today  didn't  stay 
long.  They  seldom  do,  and  it  is  only  on  a  cloudy  day 
that  we  get  them.  We  have  got  the  better  of  them  in 
the  air  and  the  Hun  knows  it.  We  have  also  got  him 
here  below  and  he  knows  that  also.  It  is  comforting  I 
to  know  that  if  he  fires  one  shell  at  us  we  give  him  I 
three  back,  and  we  never  let  him  alone.  On  Xmas  eve 
and  Xmas  morning  he  got  some  hurry  up,  and  we 
issued  the  Xew  Year  in  the  same  way.  All  the  men 
here  are  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  and  you  soon  see  the 
difference  when  you  see  the  Hun  prisoners.  We  get 
them  every  day.  All  along  the  line  our  men  are 
always  raiding  their  trenches.  The  Hun  prisoner  looks 
as  if  he  never  wanted  to  fight  and  had  been  made  to, 
and  they  are  a  collection.  They  are  sent  out  in  large 
gangs  with  hardly  any  escort.  We  know  they  won't 
run  away.  If  they  do  it  will  be  away  from  the 
trenches. 

A  major  in  one  of  our  battalions,  a  pal  of  mine 
in  civil  life,  has  a  crack  lot  of  shots  with  him,  and 
they  are  allotted  posses  for  sniping.  They  are  averag- 
ing six  hits  a  day,  and  a  hit  is  a  notch  on  their  rifle; 
no  misses;  its  the  finish  when  they  report  a  hit  by- 
misses.  I  mean  a  hit  in  the  arm  or  leg.  They  go  for 
vital  spots,  and  as  it  is  a  head  they  mostly  have  to 
shoot  at  from  about  sixty  to  one  hundred  yards  you 
can  understand  the  notches.  This  boy  is  the  idol  of 
his  regiment,  6  feet,  4J4  inches,  16  stone,  and  about  45 
around  the  chest.  He  is  some  man.  He  was  wounded 
three  times  at  Gallipoli  and  has  a  French  military  deco- 
ration. He  was  offered  a  staff  job  the  other  day,  but 
refused  it  on  the  grounds  that  so  far  he  hasn't  killed 
any  Germans.  At  Gallipoli  he  always  was  first  up 
with  the  bayonet  and  did  fearful  damage.  He  is  the 
amateur  heavyweight  champion  of  our  state,  interna- 
tional footballer,  cricketer,  and  oarsman,  and  don't  I 
hope  he  gets  through  this,  the  best  game  of  all,  fight- 
ing for  his  king  and  country. 

I  was  in  a  large  village  a  few  days  ago  which  the 
Germans  shell  a  few  times  a  week  just  to  worry  the 
few  civilians  that  are  left  and  also  to  keep  us  from 
using  it.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  shrapnel  bursting 
and  the  effect  of  it.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  damage 
high  explosive  shells  can  do?  Wait  till  this  show  is 
over  and  come  over  and  have  a  look.  The  Hun  has 
been  in  this  particular  town,  so  he  knows  the  range 
to  a  nicety,  and  the  way  he  can  sprinkle  a  street  with 
shrapnel  makes  promenading  a  necessity.  Most  of  the 
windows  are  non  est  and  on  the  faces  of  the  houses 
(the  streets  are  paved  with  stones  and  the  shrapnel 
bullets  bounce  off  at  all  sorts  of  angles)  the  bricks 
look  as  if  they  had  been  peppered,  and  where  the  high 
explosives  have  landed  they  do  more  damage  to  a 
building  than  any  earthquake,  so  you  can  imagine  how 
pleasant  it  is  being  billeted  in  such  a  locality.  These 
homes  are  a  mute  appeal,  and  if  President  Wilson  only 
saw  them  he  wouldn't  worry  about  talking  of  peace. 
There  are  thousands  of  families  ruined  and  homeless. 
The  man  who  owns  this  billet  had  his  granddaughter, 
aged  eleven,  shot  in  sight  of  her  mother.  The  poor 
little  girl  was  crossing  a  field.     These  brutes  started 


individual  shooting  at  her.  She  had  several  wounds, 
but  the  bullet  that  killed  her  went  clean  through  her 
stomach.  This  old  French  gentleman  can  hardly  speak 
about  it.  He  had  her  little  sister  spending  the  dav 
with  him,  and  it  was  through  my  remarking,  "What 
a  pretty  child,"  that  he  told  me  the  sad  story. 

A  lot  of  our  boys  were  inclined  not  to  believe  some  of 
the  stories  that  they  had  read  in  our  press,  but  since  be- 
ing here  they  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  are 
not  going  back  to  Australia  till  the  Hun  has  been  made 
to  pay.  They  have  seen  for  themselves,  and  the  sooner 
the  peace  idiots  come  over  and  see  for  themselves  the 
better  will  the  Allies'  object  of  smashing  Prussianism 
be  understood.  Lots  of  my  friends  who  arrived  in 
France  at  the  same  time  as  we  did  have  learned  the 
great  secret,  but  their  loss  only  determines  us  who  are 
left  behind  to  stick  it  all  the  more.  The  bulldog  has 
got  a  grip  and  he  won't  let  go,  and  so  have  his  pups. 
To  see  "the  spirit  of  our  men  makes  you  realize  what 
the  Hun  can't,  the  solidity  of  the  British  Empire.  We 
are  gradually  extending  our  line  and  this  wonderful 
people  will  be  surprised  ere  long  at  what  a  contemptible 
little  army  can  grow  into,  and  so  will  the  world. 

I  must  bring  this  to  a  close  now,  as  my  working 
hours  are  from  5 :30  a.  m.  to  any  hour  at  night,  and  so 
I  haven't  too  much  leisure.  But  before  doing  so  I  want 
to  finish  up  with  a  verse  written  about  our  Australian 
Tommy  by  an  Australian.  It  is  the  last  verse  of  a 
poem  called  "The  Singing  Soldiers" : 

They   wus   singin'   on   the   troopship,   they  wus   singin'   in   the 

train, 
When    they    left    their    land    be'ind    'em   they   wus    shoutin"  -a 

refrain, 
An'  I'll  bet  they'll  'ave  a  chorus,  gay  an'  glad  in  greetin'  for 

us, 
When   their   bit   uv   scrappin's    over,   an'   they   lob    back   'ome 

again. 
An'    the    blokes    that    aint    returnin' — blokes    that's    paid    the 

biggest  price — 
They'll  go   singin',    singin',   singin'  to   the   Gates  uv   Paradise. 

That  verse  describes  it.  They  are  the  happiest  army 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  many  a  boy — lots  are 
youngsters — are  facing  it  like  veterans.  Xo  conscripts 
in  Australian   forces. 


Many  of  the  "new"  weapons  produced  by  the  world 
war  are  really  very  old.  Thus  the  asphyxiating  bomb 
is  an  outgrowth  of  a  missile  employed  long  ago  by  the 
Chinese.  Instead  of  deadly  chemicals,  it  contained 
some  substance  that  emitted  a  nauseous  odor,  accom- 
panied by  stifling  smoke.  Later  this  device  appeared 
in  Europe  and  was  known  by  the  inelegant  but  ex- 
pressive name  of  "stink-pot."  Another  Chinese  war 
method  paved  the  way  for  incendiary  shells.  They  in- 
vented a  rocket,  later  adopted  and  widely  used  by  the 
Saracens,  which  fired  a  kind  of  ball  having  claws  or 
hooks  that  would  catch  hold  on  one  side  of  a  building 
and  set  fire  to  it.  These  balls  were  made  of  petroleum 
and  nitre,  which  became  famous  in  the  later  ages  as 
Greek  fire.  The  German  device  of  throwing  burning 
petrol  upon  an  enemy  by  means  of  a  pump  was  used 
long  ago,  when  an  attacking  ship  often  spouted  flames 
at  the  object  of  its  assault.  This  plan  was  reserved 
for  close  quarters  and  frequently  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  vessel  so  attacked. 


Of  all  the  governments  in  Central  Europe  none, 
except  Switzerland,  is  so  liberal  in  its  political  ideas 
and  institutions  as  Hungary,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
testimony  of  the  great  Hungarian-American  leader,  Dr. 
Arpad  Gerster.  In  her  underlying  principles  of  gov- 
ernment she  may  be  compared  to  England.  There  are 
some  striking  analogies.  For  example,  in  the  year 
1222,  only  seven  years  after  the  English  barons  got 
their  Magna  Charta,  the  Hungarian  Diet  compelled 
King  Andrew  to  grant  the  constitution  known  as  the 
Golden  Bull,  which  declared  that  the  Hungarians  owed 
allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  king  only  so  long  as 
the  king  himself  obeyed  the  law.  Both  Hungarians  and 
Americans  have  traditions  as  to  liberty  which  are  much 
the  same  in  spirit.  Absolute  independence  is  still  the 
hope  of  many  Hungarians. 


The  main  mineral  wealth  of  Europe,  according  to 
Professor  Gregory  of  Glasgow,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  plain  and  the  uplands  beside  it,  which  are  rich 
in  coal,  oil,  and  iron  ore.  These  minerals  are  suf- 
ficiently near  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  accessible 
for  working,  as  they  occur  in  beds  which  have  been 
successively  folded  during  various  epochs  of  mountain 
formation,  and  consequently  have  been  brought  re- 
peatedly to  the  surface.  Oil  fields  occurred  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  Alpine  Mountains,  in  Galicia,  Rou 
mania,  and  Alsace.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  European 
output  of  oil  is  produced  in  Russia,  and  if  at  the  end 
of  the  war  she  has  acquired  Galicia  Russia  will  pro 
duce  no  less  than  90  per  cent.  The  Galician  oil  fields 
are  characterized  by  being  exceptionally  rich  in  paraffin 


Some  of  the  locks  in  the  newly  completed  Xew 
York  Barge  Canal  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  the  five 
at  Waterford  being  the  greatest  series  of  high  lift  locks 
in  existence.  They  have  a  combined  lift  of  169  feet, 
one  foot  less  than  the  total  lift  of  every  lock  in  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  upper  gates  weigh  forty  tons  and 
the  lower  about  100  tons. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Little  Giffen. 
Out  of  the   focal   and   foremost  fire. 
Out  of  the  hospital  walls  as  dire, 
Smitten  of  grape-shot  and  gangrene 
(Eighteenth  battle  and  he  sixteen!)  — 
Spectre  such  as  you  seldom   see, 
Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee. 

"Take   him    and   welcome!"   the   surgeon    said: 
"Little  the  doctor  can  help  the  dead  !" 
So  we  took  him  and  brought  him   where 
The  balm  was  sweet  on  the  summer  air  ; 
And   we  laid  him  down  on   a  wholesome  bed — 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  head ! 

And   we   watched   the  war  with   bated   breath— 
Skeleton   Boy  against  Skeleton   Death. 
Months  of  torture,  how  many  such ! 
Weary  weeks   of  the   stick  and   crutch ; 
And  still  a  glint   in   the   steel-blue  eye 
Told  of  a  spirit  that  wouldn't  die, — 

And  didn't.     Xay,  more  !  in  death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton   learned  to   write. 
"Dear  Mother,"   at  first,   of  course  ;   and  then, 
"Dear  Captain,"  inquiring  about  "the  men." 
Captain's  answer:     "Of  eighty-and-five, 
Giffen  and  I  are  left  alive." 

Word  of  gloom  from  the  war,  one  day : 

"Johnston's  pressed  at  the  front,  they  say  I" 

Little    Giffen   was  up   and   away ; 

A  tear — his  first — as  he  bade  good-by, 

Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye. 

"I'll  write,   if  spared."     There   was  news  of   the  fight ; 

Eut  none  of  Giffen. — He  did  not  write. 

I   sometimes   fancy   that,   were   I   king 

Of  the  princely  Knights  of  the  Golden  Ring. 

With  the  song  of  the  minstrel  in  mine  ear, 

And  the  tender  legend  that  trembles  here, 

I'd  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee. 

The  whitest  soul  of  my  chivalry, 

For  Little   Giffen   of  Tennessee. 

— Francis  Orray  Ticknor. 


The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

[710  B.   C] 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold : 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with   their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And   cold   as   the  spray   of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail : 
And  the   tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The    lances   unlifted,    the   trumpet   unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  ! 

— George  Gordon  Byron. 


The  Men  Behind  the  Guns. 

A  cheer  and  a  salute  for  the  Admiral,  and  here's  to  the  Cap- 
tain bold, 

And  never  forget  the  Commodore's  debt  when  the  deeds  of 
might    are   told  ! 

They  stand  to  the  deck  through  the  battle's  wreck  when  the 
great   shells    roar   and    screech — 

And  never  they  fear  when  the  foe  is  near  to  practice  what 
they  preach : 

But  off  with  your  hat  and  three  times  three  for  Columbia's 
true-blue  sons, 

The  men  below  who  batter  the  foe — the  men  behind  the 
guns ! 

Oh,   light  and  merry  of  heart  are  they  when  they  swing  into 

port  once  more, 
When,   with   more   than   enough   of  the  "green-backed  stuff," 

they   start   for   their  leave-o'-shore ; 
And    you'd   think,    perhaps,    that    the    blue-bloused    chaps    who 

loll  along  the  street 
Are  a  tender  bit,  with  salt  on  it,  for  some  fierce  "mustache" 

to   eat — 
Some    warrior    bold,    with    straps    of    gold,    who    dazzles    and 

fairly   stuns 
The  modest  worth  of  the  sailor  boys — the  lads  who  serve  the 

guns. 

But  say  not  a  word  till  the  shot  is  heard  that  tells  that  the 
fight  is   on, 

Till  the  long,  deep  roar  grows  more  and  more  from  the  ships 
of  "^ank"  and  "Don," 

Till  over  the  deep  the  tempests  sweep  of  fire  and  bursting 
shell, 

And  the  very'  air  is  a  mad  Despair  in  the  throes  of  a  living 
hell: 

Then  down,  deep  down,  in  the  mighty  ship,  unseen  by  the 
midday  suns. 

You'll  find  the  chaps  who  are  giving  the  raps — the  men  be- 
hind the  guns ! 

Oh,   well   they  know  how  the  cyclones  blow   that  they  loose 

from   their   cloud   of   death. 
And   they   know   is   heard    the    thunder-word    their   fierce   ten- 

incher  saith  ! 
The    steel    decks    rock    with    the    lightning    shock,    and    shake 

with  the  great  recoil, 
And  the  sea  grows  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  reaches 

for  his  spoil — 
But   not    till   the   foe   has  gone  below   or   turns   his 

runs, 
Shall  the  voice  of  peace  bring  sweet   release 

hind  the  guns  !  — John  Jerome  . 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  leading  industries  of  the  country  are 
mobilizing  "the  campaign  against  the  lazy 
dollar,"    says    J.    Ogden   Armour.      It    appears 
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that  money  can  get  into  the  habit  of  loafing 
as  well  as  men  can,  and  that  the  results  are 
equally  disastrous.  In  other  words,  as  Mr. 
Armour     says     in     System,     "the     basis     of 
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profitable  business  is  active  money;  sloth  in 
money  is  the  prelude  to  failure.  Money  is 
active  if  the  capital  invested  is  constantly 
turning.     Provided  overhead  charges  are  kept 
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at  a  reasonable  figure,  the  annual  profit  in 
any  business  will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  turnovers  of  stock  secured  during  the 
year.  It  is  the  rolling  capital  that  gathers 
the  moss.  The  test  of  a  business  is  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  stock  is  turned  at  a  profit 
each   year." 

The  Armour  business  last  year  exceeded 
five  hundred  million  dollars  in  gross  sales, 
and  the  surprising  statement  is  made  that  the 
profit  per  dollar  was  under  4  per  cent. ;  the 
average  for  three  years  having  been  less  than 
3  per  cent.  Most  concerns  would  not  con- 
sider this  a  profit  at  all.  yet  on  this  tiny 
per-dollar  profit  this  half-billion-dollar  busi- 
ness  shows   a  very   satisfactory   net  profit. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  notified  by  the  United  States 
treasury  that  among"  securities  acceptable  as 
collateral  for  government  deposits  hereafter 
will  be  classed  commercial  paper  which  is 
eligible  for  rediscount  or  purchase  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  and  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
district  in  which  the  depositary  bank  is  lo- 
cated. All  such  paper  must  bear  the  endorse- 
ment   of    the    depositary    bank. 


A  representative  of  a  leading  New  York 
bond  house  says :  "A  large  number  of  in- 
vestors are  waiting  until  the  taxation  prob- 
lem is  definitely  settled  before  acting  in  the 
matter  of  purchasing  Liberty  bonds.  If  the 
retroactive  feature  of  the  war  tax  bill  is  de- 
feated, it  is  my  opinion  that  there  will  be  a 
big  jump  in  government  bond  subscriptions. 
I  think  the  enactment  of  the  retroactive  fea- 
ture would  have  more  to  do  with  keeping  in- 
vestors from  subscribing  to  the  Liberty  bonds 
than  anything  else. 

"There  are  also  many  investors  who  do  not 
care  to  take  any  action  until  they  know  just 
how  far  the  government  will  go  in  the  matter 
of  fixing  prices  on  commodities,  and  taxing 
profits  of  corporations.  It  appears  that  the 
big  corporations  and  banks  are  the  real  big 
subscribers  for  the  Liberty  loan,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  to  disturb  big  business,  for  the 
very  reason  that  from  this  source  must  come 
the  greater  percentage  of  the  money  needed 
to    carry    on    the    war." 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  London  for  April,  1917, 
according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  London 
consulate-general,  was  $13,508,617,  these 
figures  being  the  highest  of  any  single  month 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  next 
largest  total  being  in  May,  1916,  namely  $18,- 
292,000.  It  is  also  the  highest  of  any  indi- 
vidual normal  month  in  the  history  of  de- 
clared exports  from  London  to  the  United 
States.  

A  United  States  consul  in  Brazil  reports 
that  the  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  Sao  Paulo,  including  sugar  mills 
and  mills  for  hulling  coffee  and  rice,  has  cre- 
ated a  market  for  lubricating  oils  of  all  quali- 
ties, which  is  both  steady  and  growing. 
Many  grades  of  oil  are  used  and  the  trade 
is  highly  specialized.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
"business  is  in  the  hands  of  branch  houses 
of  several  well-known  American  producers, 
although  practically  all  the  machinery  houses 
handle  special -purpose  oils,  in  which  some  of 
them    have    a    good    trade. 

Sugar  mills  for  cane  grinding  and  prelimi- 
nary refining  use  black  oil  for  the  crushing 
rolls  and  other  slow-moving  machinery,  shaft- 
ing, journals,  and  transmissions ;  cylinder 
and  engine  oils  for  the  engines,  and  centrifu- 
gal oil.  The  coffee-hulling  mills,  of  which 
there  are  several  thousand  in  the  state,  use 
only  light  engine  oil.  The  cotton  and  jute 
mills,  of  which  there  are  forty-eight  in  the 
state  with  341, SSI  spindles  and  11,854 
looms,  furnish  a  large  market  for  spindle 
oil,  cylinder  and  engine  oils,  where  the  mo- 
tive power  is  steam,  and  dynamo  and  motor 
oils  where  electric  power  is  used.  The  latest 
figures  show  that  8072  horsepower  is  de- 
rived from  electric  curent,  4110  horsepower 
from  steam,  and  2345  horsepower  from  water 
turbines. 

There  are  thirty-two  plants  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  in  this  state  which  gene- 
rate 72,505  horsepower,  all  but  three  being 
hydraulic.  These  plants  use  light  dynamo  oil 
for  high-speed  machinery,  and  transformer 
oil. 

There  are  a  number  of  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops  in  the  state,  in  addition  to  the 
large  machine  shops  maintained  by  the  rail- 
way companies,  which  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural,  sugar-mill, 
cotton-mill,  and  coffee-hulling  mill  machinery. 
The  types  of  oil  used  in  these  mills  are  motor 
oil,  crank-case  oil  for  high-speed  turret  lathes, 
bolt  and  screw  cutting  oil,  and  engine  and 
cylinder  oil  where  the  plant  is  steam  driven. 


The  United  States  consul  at  Port  au  Prince 
reports  that  imports  from  the  United  States 
into  Haiti  in  1916  were  more  than  130  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  1915  they  amounted  to  $3,806,672  and  in 
1916  to  $8,775,064,  an  increase  of  $4,968,392. 


This  gain  is  due  largely  to  continued  peace 
throughout  the  country,  which  has  enabled  the 
people   to   work   and   be   paid   for   their   labor. 

The  American  occupation  has  accomplished 
many  things  for  the  good  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  It  has  given  employment  to 
the  idle  laboring  class,  enabling  them  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood.  It  has  led  to  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  streets  of  the  city  and  also 
the  roads  leading  for  some  distance  into  the 
interior.  The  result  should  be  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  transportation, 
which  is  essential.  The  people  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  their  treatment  during  the  oc- 
cupation and  appreciate  the  utilities  intro- 
duced into  all  the  cities  and  different  sec- 
tions   of    the    island. 

The  importation  of  dry  goods  increased 
materially  because  manufacturers  are  paying 
more  attention  to  the  styles  and  wants  of  the 
people.  The  same  is  true  of  hardware,  table- 
ware, and  many  other  commodities.  The 
United  States  supplies  nearly  all  the  pro- 
visions imported  with  the  exception  of  some 
French  canned  goods.  The  entire  trade  in 
automobiles,  bicycles,  motor  trucks,  car- 
riages, and  repair  materials  is  held  by  the 
United  States.  In  all  branches  of  imports  the 
United  States  has  gained  notably,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  all  imports  of  machinery,  for 
which  the  proposed  development  of  agri- 
culture offers  a  promising  market,  will  come 
from   America.  

President  Vanderlip  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  announced  Wednesday 
that  an  unnamed  bank  had  made  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $75,000,000  to  the  Liberty  loan.  He 
at  the  same  time  expressed  the  hope  that  his 
own   bank's   contribution    will    exceed   that. 


According  to  a  preliminary  report  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  during  the  nine 
months  ended  April  30,  1917.  amounted  to 
5,069,399  running  bales  (counting  round  as 
half  bales),  compared  with  4,761,922  bales 
for  the  coresponding  period  last  year.  The 
cotton  on  hand  in  consuming  establishments 
on  April  30th  amounted  to  2,032,255  bales 
against  2,006,546  bales  on  the  same  date  in 
1916,  and  the  amount  in  public  storage  and 
at  compresses  totaled  2,504,236  bales,  com- 
pared with  2,814,181  bales.  Linters  con- 
sumed, not  included  in  the  foregoing  statistics, 
amounted  to  616,849  bales  against  678,187 
bales  for  the  nine  months  ended  April  30, 
1917    and    1916,    respectively. 

The  imports  of  foreign  cotton  for  the  nine 
months  amounted  to  242,952  bales,  of  500 
pounds  each,  compared  with  381,533  bales  for 
the  period  ended  April  30,  1916;  and  the  ex- 
ports of  domestic  cotton  totaled  4,887,820 
running  bales  against  4,651,350  bales.  The 
exports  include  329,569  bales  of  linters  for 
the  period  ended  1917  against  152,122  bales 
for  the   preceding  year. 


American  firms  supply  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  shoes  worn  by  Cubans,  but  in 
spite  of  the  strong  position  held  by  our  ex- 
porters in  that  market,  there  are  many  ways 
in  wmich  it  may  be  strengthened,  according 
to  a  report  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
The  Island  Republic  is  declared  to  be  the 
best  market  in  the  world  for  American  foot- 
wear. 

Although  the  climate  is  tropical,  very  few, 
even  of  the  poorest  natives,  go  without  foot- 
wear of  some  kind,  and  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  shoes  is  therefore  very  heavy. 
American  firms  face  no  competition  from 
local  manufacturers  and  none  of  great  im- 
portance from   Europe. 

The  author  of  the  report,  Special  Agent 
Herman  G.  Brock,  states  that  there  are  sev- 
eral features  in  the  Cuban  trade  which  are 
not  well  understood  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer. These  the  report  discusses  at  con- 
siderable length.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  requirements  of  the  market  and  to  mer- 
chandizing methods  and  commercial  prac- 
tices. 

There  are  forty-six  pages  in  this  report, 
which  is  entitled  "Markets  for  Boots  and 
Shoes  in  Cuba,"  Special  Agents'  Series  No. 
133,  and  may  be  had  at  5  cents  a  copy  by 
applying  to  a  district  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing   Office,   Washington,    D.    C. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  will  soon  reopen  its 

For  an  investment,  absolute  safety  is  the 
first  requisite  and  adequate  and  uniform  re- 
turn equally  important.  Aside  from  Govern- 
ment Bonds  (the  return  from  which  is 
small)  nothing  is  so  safe  and  guarantees,  for 
a  certain  life,  so  large  a  return  as  an  An- 
nuity. The  ./Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Hart- 
ford offers  the  greatest  security  and  very  low 
Annuity  rates.  No  medical  examination  re- 
quired. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Adv.) 
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reserve  plant  in  Philadelphia  to  enable  it  to 
handle  export  orders.  The  sugar  yield  in 
Cuba  is  estimated  at  2,800,000  tons,  or  5  per 
cent,  under  the  record  crop  of  last  year,  ac- 
cording to   cable   dispatches. 


Frank  Arthur  Vanderlip,  the  great  Ameri- 
can financier,  says  business  will  expand  in 
war.  Industry  will  call  every  man  and  woman 
into   employment,    he   asserts. 


It  is  Wall  Street's  opinion  that  there  is  a 
large  waiting  list  of  buyers  who  are  holding 
off  for  a  reaction  in  the  stock  market,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  the  New  York  Sun. 
Heavy  security  buying  is  expected  after  first 
war  loan  financing  is  ended. 


The  modified  reorganization  plan  of  the 
United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco,  as  agreed 
to  by  local  and  Eastern  bankers'  committees, 
is  now  operative.  More  than  SO  per  cen;.  of 
United  Railroads  4s  have  been  deposited  un- 
der this  plan  and  the  date  for  deposit  has 
been  extended  to  June  24th.  It  is  under- 
stood the  plan  will  be  submitted  this  week 
to    the   railroad    commission    for   its   approval. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  its 
monthly  letter  says :  "The  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  has  aroused  much 
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interest  in  that  country  as  to  the  effects 
which  the  war  has  had  on  business  and 
finance  in  Canada.  In  a  general  way  it  may 
be  said  that,  at  the  outset,  there  was  a  period 
of  uncertainty  during  which  business  of  all 
kinds  lagged.  Canada  had  borrowed  heavily 
during  the  years  preceding  the  war,  and  im- 
ports had  largely  exceeded  exports.  When 
war  broke  out,  there  was  a  cessation  of  the 
flow  of  money  into  the  country  and  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money 
previously  borrowed  became  a  live  one.  Much 
of  this  money  had  gone  into  permanent  bet- 
terments, not  all  of  which  were  completed  or 
could  earn  interest  on  the  money  invested 
in  them.  After  this  period  of  uncertainty 
there  followed  an  increased  demand  and 
higher  prices  for  foodstuffs,  which  constitute 
the  largest  part  of  Canada's  exports.  Orders 
for  munitions  and  war  supplies  of  all  kinds 
were  placed  in  constantly  increasing  volume, 
until  the  country  became  one  vast  warehouse 
for  the  needs  of  the  Allies.  In  1915  there 
was  a  bountiful  harvest  which  aided  further 
in  the  work,  and  the  returns  of  the  country's 
trade  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March,  1915 
and  1917,  quoted  below,  show  an  extraordi- 
nary reversal  of  the  former  relationship  be- 
tween exports  and  imports:  Year  ending 
March,  1913 — Imports,  $686,515,000;  exports, 
$377,068,000.  Year  ending  March,  1917 — 
Imports,  $845,330,000  ;  exports,  $1,179,211,- 
000." 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  JOSEPHINE. 


The  property  La  Pagerie,  ancestral  home 
of  Josephine  Tascher,  second  daughter  of 
Messire  J.  G.  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  and  later 
the  Empress  Josephine  of  France,  lies  some 
two  miles  west  of  the  small  village  of  Trois 
Islets,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the  island  of 
Martinique.  No  record  can  be  found  as  to 
how  long  this  La  Pagerie  property  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  Tascher  family.  That  it 
was  famed  for  its  hospitality,  even  in  the 
days  when  Creole  hospitality  in  the  West  In- 
dies was  at  its  zenith,  is  a  cherished  tradi- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  Martinique. 
Sugar  cane  was  extensively  cultivated  at  La 
Pagerie,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with 
a  large  number  of  slaves  and  with  the  high 
price  that  sugar  commanded  in  those  days. 
Monsieur  Tascher  was  a  well-to-do  planter. 
There  still  remains  on  the  plantation  the  ruin 
of  the  old  sugar-house  where  the  cane  was 
ground  by  the  windmill  process  and  the  juice 
boiled  in  the  open  copper  kettles. 

Local  traditions  have  it  that  Josephine  was 
bom  in  the  old  sugar-house,  instead  of  in  the 
plantation  residence.  It  seems  that  the  island 
of  Martinique  was  visited  by  one  of  the  typi- 
cal, all-destructive  hurricanes  which  are  such 
a  common  occurrence  in  this  region ;  the 
family,  anxious  for  its  safety,  took  refuge  in 
the  more  substantially  constructed  factory, 
and  it  was  here  that  Mme.  Tascher's  second 
child  was  born  on  the  24th  of  June,  1763. 
The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  vouch  for  the 
historical  accuracy  of  this  tradition,  but  be- 
ing familiar  with  the  force  of  West  Indian 
hurricanes  and  the  comparative  lack  of 
strength  of  tropical  residences,  he  is  quite 
prepared  to  accept  the  local  belief.  While  a 
great  deal  of  the  original  building  is  to  be 
found,  later  owners  of  the  Tascher  property 
changed  the  method  by  which  the  cane  was 
ground  and  substituted  steam  power  for  the 
ancient  windmill,  so  that  the  remains  of  the 
brick  chimney  now  form  the  predominating 
feature  of  the  factory. 

But  little  remains  of  the  Tascher  residence. 
Successive  hurricanes  succeeded  but  too  well 
in  effacing  the  handiwork  of.  man,  and  one 
can  now  find  but  the  low,  three-foot  high 
walls  of  the  residence  proper.  These  walls 
are  so  overgrown  with  tropical  vegetation  that 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  photograph  them. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  commission  headed  by 
Monsieur  Guy,  the  governor  of  the  island,  to 
remove  this  vegetation  and  the  debris  inside 
the  walls  and  to  erect  therein  the  monument 
to  Josephine. 

Strange  to  say,  the  best  preserved  ruins  on 
the  La  Pagerie  estate  consist  of  the  kitchen 
walls.  What  higher  tribute  can  the  writer 
pay,  asks  Theodor  de  Booy  in  a  recent  mono- 
graph in  the  French  Buletin,  to  the  delights 
of  the  far-famed  Martinique  cuisine  than  to 
say  that  he  considers  it  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
hospitality  of  Josephine's  parents  thaL  of  all 
the  plantation  buildings,  this  should  be  the 
one  to  be  the  best  preserved  ?  One  can  even 
see  the  old  fireplace  where  the  Tascher  cook 
prepared  her  delicious  Creole  concoctions,  and 
one  wonders  whether  Josephine  ever  visited 
the  kitchen  and  beguiled  the  cook  into  pre- 
paring her  favorite  dish. 

Local  tradition  has  it  that  it  was  young 
Josephine's  custom  daily  to  betake  herself,  ac- 
companied by  a  faithful  old  negro  "mammy," 
to  a  certain  pool  on  the  property  to  indulge 
in  a  bath  in  the  refreshing  waters  of  a  limpid 
rivulet.  This  "mammy,"  named  Euphemia, 
was  an  old  family  slave  and  was  generally 
credited  as  being  a  prophetess  of  no  mean  or- 
der. It  seems  to  have  been  her  custom  to 
allow  herself  to  go  into  a  sort  of  trance  and 
then  to  reveal  future  happenings.  Josephine, 
brought  up  with  all  the  ideas  and  superstitions 
of  the  Creole  child,  which  from  its  birth  as- 
similates all  sorts  of  African  folklore,  due  to 
its  constant  association  with  the  negro  slaves 
and  servitors,  was  far  from  scoffing  at  her 
nurse's  revelations  and  constantly  lived  in  the 
hope  that  she  also  might  some  day  be  the 
subject  of  Euphemia's  prophecies. 

It  appears  that  Euphemia,  however,  no  mat- 
ter how  easily  she  revealed  the  future  of  other 
people,  seems  to  have  possessed  a  strange 
reticence  about  Josephine's  fate.  And  it  was 
not  until  the  beautiful  young  Creole  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years  that  the  oIq 
"mammy"  could  be  made  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  day,  while  seated  under  the  shade 
of  a  giant  mango  tree,  near  the  pool  where 
Josephine  took  her  daily  bath,  guarded  by  her 
faithful  servant — the  visitor  to  La  Pagerie  is 
still  shown  the  gigantic  tree  and  the  shaded 
pool  where  these  events  took  place — Eu- 
phemia's eyes  took  on  the  far-away  look  that 
always  preceded  her  prophecies  and  she  spoke : 

You  will  be  married  to  a  man  of  fair  com- 
plexion, intended  to  be  the  husband  of  an- 
.  other  of  your  family.  The  young  lady  whose 
.  placed  you  are  called  to  fill  will  not  live  long. 
Your  star  promises  you  two  marriages.  Your 
first  husband  will  be  a  man  born  in  Mar- 
tinique, but  he  will  reside  in  Europe  and  wear 
a  sword  ;  he  will  enjoy  some  moments  of  good 
fortune.  A  sad 'legal  proceeding  will  sepa- 
rate you  from  him,  and,  after  many  great 
troubles  which  are  to   befall  the  Kingdom   of 


the  Franks,  he  will  perish  tragically  and  leave 
you  a  widow  with  two  helpless  children. 
Your  second  husband  will  be  of  an  olive  com- 
plexion, of  European  birth ;  without  fortune, 
yet  he  will  become  famous;  he  will  fill  the 
world  with  his  glory  and  will  subject  a  great 
many  nations  to  his  power.  You  will  then  be- 
come an  eminent  woman  and  possess  a  su- 
preme dignity ;  but  many  people  will  forget 
your  kindnesses.  After  having  astonished  the 
world,  you  will  die  miserably.  The  country  in 
which  what  I  foretell  will  happen  forms  a 
part  of  the  Celtic  Gaul ;  and  more  than  once, 
in  the  midst  of  your  prosperity,  you  will  re- 
gret the  happy  and  the  peaceful  life  you  led 
in  the  colony.  At  the  moment  you  shall  quit 
it  (but  not  forever)  a  prodigy  will  appear 
in  the  air — this  will  be  the  first  harbinger  of 
your  astonishing  destiny. 

How  true  this  prophecy  became  is,  of 
course,  well  known.  The  man  of  fair  com- 
plexion whom  Josephine  first  married  was  the 
Viscount  Alexander  de  Beauharnais,  who  was 
first  affianced  to  Maria,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Monsieur  Tascher.  Maria,  however,  died 
in  Martinique  before  her  marriage  took  place. 
Shortly  afterwards  Josephine  married  De 
Beauharnais,  after  a  brief  engagement,  and 
sailed  for  France.  De  Beauharnais  was  then 
in  the  French  army  of  King  Louis  XVI.  For 
various  reasons  he  instituted  legal  proceedings 
against  Josephine  after  a  few  years  of  mar- 
ried life.  He  was  guillotined  during  the 
French  Revolution,  leaving  Josephine  a  widow 
with  two  children.  She  then  met  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  at  the  time  was  but  an 
humble  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  subse- 
quently married  him.  Her  rise  to  eminence  at 
Napoleon's  side  and  the  incidents  of  her  un- 
happy life  with  the  emperor  are  but  too  well 
known.  How  frequently  Josephine  must  have 
thought  of  Euphemia's  prophecy,  and  how 
often,  when  her  marital  troubles  were  great- 
est, must  she  have  longed  for  the  peaceful 
Creole   life   of   her   native   island. 

Even  the  latter  part  of  Euphemia's  prophecy 
came  true,  for,  when  the  ship  which  carried 
Josephine  to  France,  left  the  harbor  of  Mar- 
tinique the  masts  of  the  vessel  seemed  to  be 
tipped  with  fire,  according  to  traditions  which 
have  been  handed  down.  This,  of  course,  was 
nothing     but     an      atmospheric     phenomenon 


known  as  St.  Elmo's  fire,  but  it  must  have 
astonished  the  youthful  mind  of  the  future 
Empress  of  France  to  see  this  sign  upon  her 
departure  from  her  native  shores. 

The  third  Napoleon,  son  of  Hortense  de 
Beauharnais,  and  in  consequence  grandson  of 
Josephine,  made  some  few  efforts  during  his 
turbulent  reign  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
Tascher  family.  He  had  a  tombstone  erected 
in  the  church  of  the  small  village  of  Trois 
Islets  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mme. 
Tascher,  his  great-grandmother.  It  is  noted 
on  the  tombstone  that  Mme.  Tascher  did  not 
die  until  1807,  so  that  she  lived  to  see  her 
daughter   Empress   of   France. 

The  little  church  at  Trois  Islets  possesses 
no  other  claim  to  historical  notice,  yet  the 
traveler  can  not  but  be  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  this  humble  but  peaceful  edifice  and 
the  pomp  and  glory  of  Josephine's  turbulent 
career  at  Malmaison,  Napoleon's  principal 
palace. 

The  inhabitants  of  Martinique  have  erected 
a  beautiful  statue  to  the  memory  of  Jose- 
phine on  the  parade  grounds  at  Fort-de- 
France,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  island 
of  Martinique.  The  empress  is  seen  here  in 
the  style  of  gown  affected  by  her,  carved  in 
snow-white  marble.  She  holds  a  medallion 
with  a  profile  of  the  emperor  in  her  hand. 
The  statue  is  surrounded  with  royal  palms 
which  raise  their  majestic  crowns  heavenward 
as  if  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  this  beloved 
child  of  Martinique. 


Destitute  Germany. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  see  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  man  residing  in  Germany  who  sent 
same  to  his  relatives  here.  A  letter  that 
speaks  in  language  almost  unbelievable  about 
the  awful  conditions  reigning  in  that  unfor- 
tunate country.  It  pictures  conditions  as  we 
never  see  them  from  official  sources. 

The  letter  runs  thus:  "You  have  no  idea 
at  home  in  Denmark  how  fortunate  you  are 
that  you  are  able  to  satisfy  your  appetite. 
This  feeling  is  a  thing  of  the  past  with  me 
and  my  family.  If  you  will  do  us  a  favor 
then  send  us  a  package  of  real  eatables,  even 
your    dry    crumbs    of    bread    will    cause    im- 


mense delight.  The  driest  morsel  of  Danish 
bread  is  like  layer-cake  compared  with  what 
we  here  at  present  call  bread.  The  past  four 
months  we  have  chiefly  sustained  life  by  eat- 
ing Kohl-Rabies  and  beets,  and  we  are  con- 
tinually inventing  new  variations  of  preparing 
them  in  order  to  fool  our  poor  stomachs  to 
believe  that  it  is  presented  with  a  new  dish. 
But  it  is  of  no  use — always  the  same  dog 
food,  which  we  in  times  past  never  could  im- 
agine should  be  food  for  human  beings. 

"The  common  talk  is  of  a  right  to  so  and 
so  large  rations  of  bread  and  meat  a  week, 
but  said  right  is  only  on  paper,  for  it  is 
simply  not  to  be  had.  People  must  c  ren 
fight  for  each  little  morsel  of  meat  to  be  sold. 
Dogs  are  hardly  ever  seen  any  more — they  are 
simply  consumed.  Even  through  lots  of 
trouble  we  are  only  able  to  obtain  one  egg 
per  person  every  third,  week,  and  even  that 
is  considered  a  special  privilege." 

Further  on  the  letter  states :  "And  we 
grown-ups  are  best  off — we  look  starved,  but 
we  have  our  reason  and  can  restrain  our- 
selves, knowing  what  is  at  stake,  but  it  is  a 
thousand  times  worse  for  the  unfortunate 
children.  You  have  no  idea  how  terrible  it  is 
to  see  the  innocent  children  wither  away, 
always  complaining  of  hunger,  and  we  not  be- 
ing able  to  help  them.  Money  has  no  value ; 
even  if  money  was  plentiful  it  could  not  be 
exchanged  for  food.  Oh,  the  unfortunate 
little  ones  born  under  such  conditions.  It  is 
awful  to  witness.  And  it  is  not  only  a  short- 
age of  food.  It  is  everything.  My  hands 
for  the  last  couple  of  months  have  been  one 
mass  of  sores  on  account  of  not  being  able 
to  have  a  decent  wash.  That  what  is  given 
you  under  the  name  of  soap  is  not  soap  at  all 
— no  grease  or  oil  in  it  whatsoever.  It  sim- 
ply destroys  the  skin.  No  one  not  an  eye- 
witness has  any  idea  what  we  must  experi- 
ence." 

And  the  letter  closes  with  an  intense  appeal 
for  food  packages.  "Even  ever  so  little  will 
bring  us  joy." 

This  letter  reveals  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  official  announcements,  and  comes  very 
much  nearer  the  truth. — From  the  Copen 
hagen   IVortland,  April  30,   1917. 


These  Redwood  frame  dwell- 
ings,at  2.0th  and  Mission  Streets, 
were  scorched,  but  refused  to 
burn,  thus  preventing  a  further 
spread  of  the  big  San  Francisco 
conflagration  of  1906.  The  tel- 
ephone poles  are  also  Redwood. 


The  safest  wood  you  can  use 

Uncle  Sam  says,  in  the  United  States  Forest  Service  Circular  No.  1 93  : 
"Redwood  resists  fire  well,  and  even  when  ignited  burns  very  slowly.   It 
checks  but  little  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  is  practically  free  from  resin. 
These  properties  make  it  especially  suitable  for  use  in  buildings." 

Chief  Engineer  P.  H.  Shaughnessy  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Dept.,  after 
22  years' experience  with  Redwood,  including  the  big  fire  of  1906,  said: 

"ignites  much  less  quickly"  — "burns  much  more  slowly" — "more  easily 

extinguished." 

Sounds  like  the  kind  of  wood  you  should  use  for  the  new  home,  doesn't  it  ! 

Especially  when  you  add  that  it  resists  rot,  will  not  shrink  or  warp,  is  light  in  weight,  easily 

worked  and  suitable  for  every  inside  and  outside  use  except  fine  floors. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 

Ask  for  "A  Test  bv  Fire"  and  "California  Redwood  on  the  Farm."  They're  tree. 

We  will  appreciate  receiving  the  names  of  your  architect,  builder  and  local  retail  lumber 

CALIFORNIA  REDV/OOD  ASSOCIATION 

717  New  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 

dskfor  the  Child's  Story  of  the  "Big  Trees"  of 
California — there"  s  a  copy  for  every  child  in  the  nation 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

War  Emotionalism. 

The  war  appeals  to  some  of  us  as  an  un- 
accustomed luxury.  The  average  person  loves 
emotion.  That  is  why  we  go  to  the  theatre, 
why  at  sensational  court  trials  there  is  al- 
ways the  crowd,  avid  for  the  excitement  of 
communicable   emotion. 

Tears  are  not  very  far  from  the  surface 
with  many  Americans  during  these  days  of 
war's  preliminaries.  Our  imagination  is 
working.  But  when  the  body  suffers,  when 
hardships  come,  the  tears  run  dry.  In  all 
the  moving  recitals  that  have  come  to  us 
of  the  long,  long  files  of  refugees  fleeing 
from  the  devastated  districts  in  Belgium,  in 
Russia,  in  tragic  Poland  and  desolated 
Serbia,  what  strikes  us  with  pitying  amaze- 
ment is  the  tearless  and  unemotional  state 
of  the  refugees.  For  emotion  is  a  luxury, 
and  these  people  were  up  and  doing.  We 
observed  a  similar  condition  in  our  own  city 
during  the  exodus  after  the  fire.  Nobody 
wept  until  they  reached  a  haven  and  were 
given  shelter  and  food.     Then  the  tears  came. 

In  "A  Soldier  of  Life,"  rather  a  remark- 
able contribution  to  war  fiction  by  Hugh  de 
Selincourt,  a  very  striking  passage  sheds  a 
new  light  on  the  state  of  mind  of  men  in  the 
trenches.  "My  chief  dread,"  says  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  novel,  after  he  had  secured 
his  commission  and  had  experienced  the 
squalid  hardships  of  actual  campaigning,  "was 
not  of  German  bullets.  .  .  _  One  thing 
and  one  only  obsessed  my  mind:  one  enemy 
alone  I  fought  hour  by  hour,  minute  by 
minute ;  and  that  was  the  unheroic,  unro- 
mantic,  commonplace  fact  of  boredom.    .     .     . 


And  please  do  not  think  I  am  peculiar  in 
this ;  companies  used  to  sing,  as  they  trudged 
about  in  the  mud : 

"Nobody    knows    how    bored    we    are, 

Bored  we  are,   bored  we  are. 

Nobody    knows    how    bored    we    are, 

And    nobody   seems  to   care." 

The  book  is  a  protest  against  war  "and  all 
war's  monstrous  satellites — hatred,  fear, 
malice,  falsehood.  .  .  .  And  the  last  and 
most  awful  blasphemy  is  that  the  priests  and 
professors  bless  this  obscene  hubbub  of  evil, 
and  egg  on  the  fighters.     .     .     ." 

Aside  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  con- 
cerning war,  the  remarkable  feature  in  the 
book  is  the  havoc  wrought  by  war  in  a  man's 
spiritual  nature,  the  attempt  at  reconciling 
irreconcilable  elements,  and  the  desperate 
struggle  of  a  nerve-shattered  soldier  to  pre- 
serve his  sanity;  for  during  all  those  months 
of  desperate  boredom  in  the  trenches  the  aw- 
ful sights  and  sounds  experienced  daily  were 
paving  the  way  for  the  after  emotionalism  of 
war;  the  hyper-emotionalism  which  has 
driven  many  soldiers  to  the  mad-house,  and 
which  is  going  to  affect  the  nervous  system 
of  the  new  generation  in  Europe  born  during 
this  bloody  and  cataclysmic  era   of  death. 

A  Soldier  of  Life.  By  Hugh  de  Selincourt. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  or  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hall 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

QOURSES  parallel  with  the 
An   Outdoor  be«t  New  England  schools. 

School   for       ^oys  prepared  for  any  repie- 
Yorng   Boys       sentabve    preparatory    school. 
Graduates     now     students     at 
Thatchers',    St.     Marks'.     St. 
Sv  Timer  Paul's,    Aodover,    and     other 

L  .rap,  July  ^f.diD8     Preparatory     spools. 

a  j  August  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


Georg  Brandes  and  the  War. 

Few  writers  today  are  inclined  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  things  which  they  wrote  before 
the  war  or  during  its  first  year.  Dr.  Sarolea 
may  point  with  satisfaction  to  his  "Anglo- 
German  Problem,"  but  in  general  the  prophets 
have  not  been  entitled  to  great  honor  even 
outside  their  own  countries.  Xot  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  great  Danish  thinker  and  critic, 
Georg  Brandes.  So  we  are  now  favored  with 
a  volume  in  which  are  collected  a  number  of 
articles  written  before  August,  1914,  dealing 
with  the  imminence  of  war,  and  since  that 
time,  discussing  the  causes  and  the  issues  of 
the  war. 

The  lot  of  the  neutral  is  hard,  especially 
if  the  neutral  be  a  citizen  of  a  small  counu* 
line  Denmark,  whose  sympathies  are  naturally 
anti-Prussian,  but  whose  borders  lie  under 
the  shadow  of  the  German  power.  But  the 
neutrality  of  Dr.  Brandes  is  not  that  of  cow- 
ardice. He  does  not  wish  to  compromise  the 
safety  of  his  own  land  by  intemperate  utter- 
ances, especially  as  his  brother  was  a  member 
of  the  Danish  cabinet  and  his  words  might 
seem  to  reflect  official  opinion,  but  even  this 
consideration  can  not  keep  him  from  replying 
to  such  men  as  Clemenceau  and  William 
Archer  when  they  accuse  him  of  pro-German 
sentiments  simply  because  he  has  taken  a 
viewpoint  where  no  one  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions is  without  blame. 

With  many  of  Dr.  Brandes'  \iews  oue  may 
be  at  variance  and  one  may  even  feel  that  he 
is  not  fair  in  the  selection  of  material  facts, 
but  of  his  sincerity  and  large-mindedness 
no  one  can  doubt.  To  him  Germany  is  the 
chief  sinner  and  her  whole  point  of  view  is 
vicious,  but  England  and  France  have  their 
faults  as  well,  and  militarism  can  not  be 
crushed  by  militarism.  The  prospects  of 
civilization  look  dark  indeed  to  him  if  it  be 
necessary  to  go  on  sacrificing  millions  of  the 
young  and  strong  in  order  to  redress  griev- 
ances that  only  remotely  concern  them  per- 
sonally. 

Poland  is  his  special  hobby,  and  he  is  bitter 
indeed  on  the  subject  of  Russian  misgovern- 
menL  It  would  have  been  interesting  if  the 
publication  of  these  essays  had  been  post- 
poned long  enough  to  have  included  Dr. 
Brandes'  reflections  on  the  recent  revolution. 
As  a  Jew,  the  Jewish  question  in  Poland  calls 
for  his  special  attention,  and  he  is  grieved  at 
the  tendency  of  the  Poles  to  deal  harshly 
and  unjustly  with  the  Jews  in  their  midst, 
and  looks  forward  with  foreboding  to  what 
will  happen  to  the  Jews  if  Poland  obtains  her 
independence. 

Altogether  these  essays  are  remarkable  for 
their  lofty  tone  and  cosmopolitanism  at  a 
time  when  all  the  world  is  wrought  up  with 
the  bitterest  partisanship.  Members  of  the 
Entente  will  call  them  pro-German  and  Ger- 
mans will  consider  them  pro-Ally,  such  is  the 
fate  of  the  philosopher  who  seeks  to  maintain 
the  position  of  a  neutral  observer  when  na- 
tional   passions   run    at   their    highest. 

J.  B.  L. 

The  World  at  War.  By  Georg  Brandes.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.50. 


New  Ideals  in  Business. 

There  was  a  time  when  human  labor  was 
regarded  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  in  the 
lowest  market  and  sold  in  the  highest,  very 
much  like  butter  or  cheese.  The  human  be- 
ing was  a  labor-producing  mechanism  like  a 
steam  engine.  It  must  be  fed  with  fuel  in 
order  to  keep  it  at  its  highest  point  of  ef- 
ficiency, but  the  only  consideration  for  the 
employer  was  to  secure  a  maximum  of 
product  from  a  minimum  of  fuel. 

But  this  habit  of  economic  thought,  says 
Miss  T.-.rbell,  is  passing  away.  Ethical  con- 
siderations are  not  only  asserting  themselves, 
but  demanding  a  recognized  place  and  an  ad- 


mitted valuation  in  the  economic  system. 
The  laborer,  it  is  true,  is  a  machine,  as  are 
all  human  beings,  but  he  is  something  very 
much  more  than  a  machine,  and  to  disre- 
gard this  plusage  is  to  invite  discord  and 
discontent  and  therefore  to  curtail  ef- 
ficiency. It  is  this  new  ideal — may  we  call 
it  an  ideal  of  kindliness  ? — of  which  Miss 
Tarbell  writes.  It  is  a  recognition  that  the 
finer,  the  ethical  forces  of  human  nature  can 
not  be  neglected,  and  if  this,  too,  is  self- 
interest,  it  is  of  so  elevated  a  kind  as  in  no 
way  to  resemble  the  old  and  crude  rapacities 
of  our  industrial   system. 

Miss  Tarbell's  book  is  an  attempt  to  show 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  new  ideal  is 
being  practiced  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
"pays."  She  tells  us  something  of  the  search 
for  safety  and  for  health,  for  sobriety,  for 
good  homes,  for  the  limitation  of  the  working 
day.  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  and  for 
justice.  It  is  a  book  filled  with  that  kind 
of  optimism  that  rests  upon  facts  and  not 
upon  froth,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it 
is  written  with  the  lucidity  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  Miss  Tarbell's  work. 

New  Ideals  in  Business.  By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.75    net. 


Briefer  Review*. 
Horatio  W.  Dresser  is  well  known  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  New  Thought  and  as  a  vigorous 
and  graceful  writer.  There  should  therefore 
be  a  welcome  for  his  new  "Hand  Book  of 
New-  Thought."  just  published  by  G-  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons   ($1.25). 

"New  Thought  Christianized,"  by  James 
M.  Campbell,  D.  D.  ( Thomas  Y.  Cro well 
Company;  $1),  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
more  familiar  presentations  of  the  topic  ex- 
cept for  its  somewhat  stronger  infusion  of 
theological  terminology.  But  it  is  well  and 
earnestly    written. 

Joseph  Husband,  author  of  "The  Story  of 
the  Pullman  Car"  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.50),  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  very  read- 
able little  book  and  one  that  gives  a  com- 
plete history'  of  the  Pullman  car  from  its  in- 
ception. The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
particularly   interesting. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co.  have  published  an  at- 
tractive little  book  entitled  "Victory 
Crowned,"  by  Page  Fellowes,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Horatio  W.  Dresser.  It  consists 
of  a  collection  of  notable  sayings  on  death 
and  immortality  in  verse  and  prose,  well 
arranged  and  finely  printed,  a  most  desirable 
book  to  own.     The  price  is  $1.20. 

The  eighth  volume  in  Children  of  Other 
Lands  Books  is  "When  I  Was  a  Boy  in 
Roumania,"  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Van  Teslaar 
t  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company ;  75 
cents).  These  books  are  intended  to  familiar- 
ize American  children  with  the  children  of 
other  countries  and  they  seem  to  be  well 
adapted  to  that  end.  The  illustrations  are 
good. 

A  late  addition  to  the  National  Social 
Science  Series,  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  is  "The  State  and 
Government."  by  Jeremiah  S.  Young,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  political  science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  (50  cents).  Dr.  Young 
traces  the  history"  of  government  from  its 
crude  beginnings  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  examines  with  much  lucidity  the  various 
kinds  of  government  now  existing,  with  cur- 
rent suggestions  for  change  and  reform. 

Alfred  W.  McCann,  author  of  "Thirty-Cent 
Bread"  (George  H.  Doran  Company ;  50 
cents),  tells  us  that  "with  regulation,  now, 
we  can  have  all  the  food  we  need  for  home 
use  and  export  to  our  allies  200,000,000,000 
pounds.  Without  regulation  we  shall  have 
bread  cards  and  soup  kitchens  within  a 
year."  His  book  suggests  a  definite  pro- 
gramme of  immediate  regulation,  much  of 
which  is  unquestionably  good  even  though  we 
may  not  share  in  views  that  seem  to  be  some- 
what alarmist. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  little  book  entitled  ''Money,  What  It 
Is  and  How  to  L'se  It,"  by  William  R.  Hay- 
ward,  chairman  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics, Washington  Irving  High  School,  New- 
York.  It  is  intended  for  young  people  and 
for  their  instruction  in  the  elementary  facts 
of  money  operations,  the  meaning  of  money, 
banking,  stocks,  speculation,  exchange,  buy- 
ing, selling,  and  collecting.  It  is  written  with 
an  admirable  simplicity  and  directness. 
Price,    80    cents. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Frank  W.  C.  Hersey  has  put  together  a 
very  pretty  volume  of  selections,  by  way  of 
a  tercentenary  offering,  under  the  title  "Sir 
Walter  Raleigh :  'The  Shepherd  of  the 
Ocean'  "  (the  Macmillan  Company ;  50 
cents). 

Students  of  Elizabethan  drama  will  wel- 
come the  appearance  in  English  dress  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  Creizenach's  "Geschichte  des 
neueren    Dramas"    under    the    title    of    "The 
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Entire  libraries  purchased 
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English  Drama  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare" 
(J.  E.  Lippincott  Company;  $4.50  net).  The 
English  title  accurately  describes  the  work, 
which    is   complete   in    itself. 

Arthur  Gleason  ventures  to  forecast  some 
of  the  constitutional  changes  in  Great  Britain 
after  the  war  in  his  volume  "Inside  the  Brit- 
ish Isles."  which  has  just  been  published  by 
the   Century   Company. 

The  first  edition  of  "A  German  Deserter's 
War  Experience"  was  sold  out  before  publi- 
cation. The  second  edition  was  published 
May  7th.  This  is  the  only  work  from  the 
pen  of  a  German  soldier  describing  life  (and 
death)  at  the  front.  It  contains  the  truth, 
dispassionate   and   impartial. 

Zona  Gale,  Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  and 
William  Ellery  Leonard  each  contribute  a 
one-act  play  to  a  volume  entitled  "Wisconsin 
Plays"  to  celebrate  the  activities  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  creation  and  production  of  native 
drama. 

The  Riverside  Popular  Edition  of  Bryants 
"Iliad"  ( Houghton  Mifflin  Company ;  $1.50 
net)   is   furnished   with    Flaxman's  designs. 

A  new  novel  by  jelTery  Farnol,  entitled 
"The  Definite  Object."  is  announced  for  pub- 
lication early  this  month  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

A  new  novel  by  Eden  t'hillpotts.  entitled 
"The  Banks  of  the  Colne,"  has  just  been 
published   by   the    Macmillan   Company. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Russian  Interpretation. 
The  keen  public  interest  in  Russia  and  the 
Russians  continues  to  bring  forth  an  abundant 
crop  of  books  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  degrees 
of  merit.  One  of  the  latest  comes  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Kichardson  Wright,  better  known 
for  his  journalistic  work  and  literary  and 
artistic  criticism  than  for  his  Russian  studies. 
To  be  sure  he  was  in  Siberia  and  Manchuria 
in  1911  and  wrote  a  book  on  his  experiences, 
but  his  studies  have  not  fitted  him  for  such 
an  ambitious  undertaking  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  Russian  people.  He  has  evidently 
read  much  and  indiscriminately  and  has  at 
his  command  plenty  of  statistics,  but  he  deals 
in  snap  judgments  and  hasty  generalizations, 
and  as  a  whole,  while  well  written  and  enter- 
taining, his  book  must  be  characterized  as  thin 
and  without  authority.  J.  E.  L. 

The  Russians:  An  Interpretation.  By  Rich- 
ardson Wright.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company;    $1.50  net. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Story   of   the    Pullman    Car.      By  Joseph 
Husband.      Chicago:   A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
How  a  great  American   idea  was  conceived. 

The   Treloars.      By    Mary   Fisher.      New    York: 
Tbomas    Y.    Crowell    Company;    $1.35. 
A  satire  on   American   fads. 

How  to  Tell  the  Birds  from  the  Flowers. 
By  Robert  Williams  Wood.  New  York:  Duffield 
&   Co. 

Verses  and  illustrations.  Revised  and  enlarged 
edition. 

Behind   the   Thicket.      By   W.    E.    E.    Hender- 
son.    New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
An  occult   novel. 

Our  Part  in  the  Great  War.  By  Arthur 
Gleason.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany ;    $  1 . 

America's   contribution. 

God    the    Invisible    King.       By    H.    G.    Wells. 
New   York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.25. 
A    statement    of    religious    belief. 

The     Derelict.      By     Phyliis     Eottome.      New 
York:    The   Century    Company;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

This    Is    the    End.      By    Stella    Benson.      New 
Yurk:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Flame   and    the    Shadow-Eater.      By   Henrietta 
Weaver.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.40. 
Short  stories  of  the  Orient. 

Seneca's   Tragedies.      With    an    English   transla- 
tion by  Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.   D.,    LL.   D.      In  | 
two   volumes.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons;  i 
$1.50  per  vol. 

Issued    in    the    Loeb    Classical    Library. 

The    Village    Shield.       By    Ruth    Gaines    and 
Georgia    Willis    Read.      New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton  f 
A:   Co.;    $1.50. 

A    story   of   Mexico. 

The  Greek  Anthology.  With  an  English 
translation  by  W.  R.  Paton.  In  five  volumes. 
Sol.  II.     New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 

Issued   in   the   Loeb   Classical    Library. 

The  Geography  of  Strabo.  With  an  English 
translation  by  Horace  Leonard  Jones,  A.  M.,  I'll. 
D.  In  eight  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York:  G.  I'. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

When  the  Highbrow  Joined  the  Outfit.  By 
Nina  Wilcox.  Putnam  and  Norman  Jacobsen.  New 
York:    Duffield   &  Co.;   $1. 

A    story. 

Achilles  Tatius.  With  an  English  transla- 
tion by  S.  Gaselee,  M.  A.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $1.50. 

Issued   in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Misinforming  a  Nation.  By  Willard  Hunting- 
ton   Wright.      New    York:    E.    W.   Hut-bsch;    $1,25. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  Encyclopa-dia 
Hritannica. 

Paradise    Auction.      By    Nalbro    Bartley.      New 
York:  Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Home  and  Its  Management.  By  Mabel 
Hyde  Kittredge.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1.50.  ±i 

How   American   women   can   help   the   country. 

A  German    Deserter's   War  Experience.      New 
York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
A   soldier's   story. 

Streets  and  Faces.  By  Scudder  Middle-ton. 
Arlington,  New  Jersey:  The  Little  Book  Pub- 
lisher;   75   cents. 

A   vulume  of   verse. 

Thirty-Cent    Bread.      By    Alfred    W.    McCann. 
New    York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;   50  cents. 
A    plea    for   economy. 

Pioneer  Days.      By  Mary  H.   Carmichael.      New- 
York:    Duffield    &    Co.;    $1.25. 
Narratives   of  the   frontier. 

The    Sapphire    Story    Book.      By    Penryhn    W. 
Coussens.      New   York:    Duffield  &   Co.;   $1.50   net. 
Stories  of  courage  and  chivalry. 


A  Cat  of  the  Trenches 
A  story  of  a  cat  is  told  in  recent  British 
letters  from  the  front.  The  lookout  men  saw 
a  cat  emerge  from  the  German  trenches  in 
front  of  them,  make  her  way  calmly  to  their 
trenches,  pass  through,  and  proceed  to  the 
rear,  where  she  carefully  inspected  the  of- 
ficers' billets.  Then  she  retraced  her  steps  to 
the    German    lines    and    the    Englishmen    sup- 


posed that  they  had  seen  the  last  of  her.  To 
their  amazement,  she  reappeared  with  a  kitten 
in  her  mouth,  passed  by  them  to  the  zone  of 
comparative  safety  in  the  rear,  dropped  her 
kitten  in  the  dugout,  went  back  to  the  Ger- 
man trenches,  and  got  pussy  number  two. 

Finally  she  had  three  kittens  safe  in  the 
English  lines,  and  speculation  as  to  her  reason 
for  the  removal  of  the  kittens  was  in  vain. 
She  never  told  why  she  deserted  the  Ger- 
mans. 

The  English  officers,  amused  by  her  trust 
in  them,  wrote  the  story  home,  and  a  mother 
sent  red  ribbons  for  the  pussies.  Her  son,  in 
writing,  said  that  they  had  named  the  three 
kittens  Snipe  the  Bomb-Thrower,  Wheezer, 
and  Ginger,  and  they  looked  very  fetching  as 
they  sat  beside  him  as  he  wrote  his  letter, 
decorated  as  they  were  with  their  red  neck 
ribbons. 


A  striking  change  has  taken  place  in  Ameri- 
can imports  of  cacao  and  chocolate  since 
the  war  began.  In  1913  the  United  States 
purchased  about  149,500,000  pounds  of  choco- 
late. Of  this  quantity  Europe  supplied  us 
about  71,000,000  pounds;  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  41,500.000  pounds , 
South  America,  36,000,000  pounds,  and  Asia 
about  1,000,000  pounds.  In  1916  a  peculiar 
condition  developed  in  the  American  choco- 
late market,  the  imports  of  which  reached 
the  enormous  quantity  of  243,000,000  pounds. 
Of  this  amount  Europe  contributed  but  2,000,- 
000  pounds ;  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  95,600,000  pounds;  South  America, 
97,700,000  pounds,  and,  most  significant  of  all, 
Africa  furnished  28,000,000  pounds,  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  coming  from  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa  and  isolated  English 
colonies.  Following  there  developed  in  this 
country  a  large  reexport  trade  in  this  com- 
modity. In  1915  the  total  reexports  of  choco- 
late amounted  to  29,000,000  pounds  as  against 
only  5,285,000  pounds  in   1912. 

-»♦#- 

This  year  it  is  estimated  $350,000,000  will 
be  spent  for  automobile  tires  for  pleasure 
cars  alone.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the 
number  of  cars  in  use,  the  average  mileage, 
the  guarantees  ordinarily  made  with  tires, 
and  on  other  figures  of  tire  consumption  by 
car   owners   in   the   past. 
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Electricity— the  Friend  of  Man,and 
Also  die  Ebe  of  Man 


HEN  harnessed  up  by  science  it  is  one  of  Nature's  most  valuable  gifts.  When  it 
is  not  under  control,  it  often  spells  ruin.  There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or  wholly 
good. We  all  know  dyspepsia  arises  from  immoderate  eating;  but  it  is  also  unhealthful 
to  eat  too  little.  Over-indulgence  in  anything  is  bad.  Because  of  this  we  were  given 


the  heaven-born  power  of  reasoning,  in  the  not-too-much  of  anything. 
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no    hint    whatever    of    the    growing    weakness 
that  brought  her  low  in  the  very  act  of  exit- 


THE  LITTLE  THEATRE. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

Things  have  quite  chirked  up  this  week  at 
the  Orpheum,  which,  the  last  time  I  was 
there,  seemed  to  be  passing  through  a  mood 
of  subduedness  appropriate  to  war  times.  But 
this  week  one  of  the  jolliest  numbers  has  a 
''somewhere  in  France"  flavor  to  it.  It  con- 
tains Walter  de  Leon  and  Mary  Davies  in  a 
skit  which  is  at  once  highly  amusing  and 
without  a  single  offense  against  good  taste, 
called  "Behind  the  Front"  For  Walter  de 
Leon  is  the  fortunate  youth  who  can  compose 
his  own  sketches,  and,  since  he  has  a  prefer- 
ence for  eliminating  the  vulgarity  which 
stains  so  many  vaudeville  skits,  he  is  able 
to   consider  it. 

Marion  Harris,  for  example,  relies  entirely 
on  what  we  euphemistically  call  "suggestive- 
ness."  Eliminate  sex  and  to  her  act  there  is 
no  appeal  left.  Well,  sex  is  a  pretty  com- 
mon possession,  and  therefore  it  seems  as  if 
Marion  ought  to  hustle  about  and  look  up 
something  else  more  distinctive  to  add  to  her 
act.  The  De  Leon-Davies  pair  have  youth, 
good  manners,  even  refinement,  which  is  often 
a  waif  and  a  stray  in  vaudeville.  But  their 
act,  besides,  contains  originality  and  humor, 
and  gains  from  the  instinctive  charm  of  the 
young  couple.  There  is  just  a  suggestion  of 
that  big  background  of  the  war  compounded 
of  immense  pity  for  the  poor,  doomed  heroes 
of  the  trenches,  and  then  a  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can reversal  into  farce,  and  burlesque,  and 
vaudeville  skit-tishness. 

However,  clever  and  enjoyable  as  was  "Be-  j 
hind  the  Front,"  and  big  a  hit  as  it  made,  it  j 
was  Miss  Ray  Cox  in  her  skit — it  went  with-   \ 
out   saying   that   it  was   strictly   original — en-   ■ 
titled      "Her     First     Lesson     in     Horseback 
Riding,"   which    set   the    audience   to    weeping  ! 
copious  tears  of  laughter.     Miss  Cox  is  a  fine, 
tail,    plump,    comely    young    woman    with    a  \ 
Trixie    Friganza   temperament.      I   forget   her 
songs,  but  I  know  that  she  impressed  me  as 
being  rather  too  direct  in  her  challenge  to  an 
audience's    indulgence.      However,    this    fault 
was  forgotten  when   the  comedienne   so   ably 
tackled   the   horseback   lesson    act.     Although 
she    gave    us    a   preliminary    series    of   movie 
views  of  herself — with  trenchant  comments  by 
herself — it    was    with    a    really    truly    riding 
horse   that   the    act   was   conducted.      And    at 
this  point  we  discovered  that  we  were  actually 
assisting    at    a    flawlessly    new    and    entirely 
original  act  in  vaudeville. 

Evidently  Miss  Cox  is  a  sufficiently  expert 
horsewoman  to  climb  all  over  the  animal,  and, 
in  pretended  fear  and  clumsiness,  to  imitate  a 
beginner  making  awkward  attempts  to  mount 
and  ride  a  steed  of  which  she  stands  in  comic 
terror.  The  horse  is  well  trained-  One  could 
see  him  bracing  himself  at  critical  moments 
when  Miss  Cox's  agreeably  plump  proportions 
were  distributed  freely  all  over  him,  from 
stem  to  stern.  I  rather  fancy",  though,  that 
the  horse,  except  for  a  sensation  of  resigna- 
tion when  his  long,  useful  neck  was  tightly 
embraced  by  the  fair  Hercules  on  his  back, 
quite  enjoyed  himself.  At  any  rate  the  spec- 
tator should  not  overlook  him  in  the  game. 
The  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn  act 
continues  to  fill  a  prominent  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Half  a  dozen  pretty  girls  add  to 
the  act  very  much  by  the  grace  and  enthusi- 
asm of  their  work,  and  the  act  generally  is 
characterized  by  the  aesthetic  good  taste  and 
dramatic  value  always  attaching  to  the  St. 
Denis-Shawn  performances. 

Millicent  Mower,  the  child  vocalist,  also 
appears  again.  Her  act  would  be  more  pleas- 
ing if  her  singing  were  more  effortless,  for 
her  voice  is  high  and  sweet.  But,  whether 
cyAhU  child  or  woman,  there  is  an  over- 
eli|joration  about  it  which  is  not  congruous 
with'  her    child's    dress. 

Xow  I  confess  I  rather  enjoyed  the  elabo- 
rateness both  of  acting  and  stage  setting  of 
Dorothy  Shoemaker's  "Supper  for  Two,"  al- 
though the  play  itself  is  very  poor  stuff.  But 
55  Shoemaker,  who  is  a  handsome, 
Egyptian-looking  woman,  has  the  ability  to 
focus  attention  on  her  highly  ornamental 
self  and  thus  gild  the  rather  foolish  plav. 

Boyle  and  Brown  made  their  hit  with  the 
men,  .vho  roared  jovially  over  the  jocular 
incoherencies  of  the  pair,  whose  brightness 
is  typical  in  its  vaudeville  quality. 

T*  i   Frank  and  Tobie  act  had  a  dramatic 

r.  i    :g.     The  young  couple  danced  lightly  and 

7.'..        had      numerous      effective      costume 

s.   and  the  tiny  and  plucky  dancer  gave 


The  May  programme  is  on  now  at  the  Little 
Theatre  on  Clay  Street,  four  separate  offer- 
ings making  up  a  total  of  which  the  chief 
and  best-acted  play  is  a  very  satisfactory 
condensation  of  Brieux's  "The  Red  Robe." 
This  piece  is  not  characterized  by  the  dis- 
agreeable motive  of  physical  disease  and  suf- 
fering that  constitutes  the  appeal  of  "Dam- 
aged Goods"  and  "The  Three  Daughters  of 
Monsieur  Dupont."  Evidently,  since  the 
main  concern  of  the  judge  who  wears  the 
"red  robe"  is  to  condemn  to  punishment, 
whether  he  is  guilty  or  not,  the  alleged  crimi- 
nal in  the  play,  justice  in  France  is  distorted, 
as  it  is  here,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  pres- 
tige to  legal  lights,  whose  hearts  have  become 
hard,  and  w^hose  ambition  is  of  a  Prussian 
ruthlessness. 

The  putting  on  of  this  play  is  another  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  growing  tide  of  little 
theatres.  So  is  "The  Tongmen,"  a  creditable 
playlet  of  local  flavor,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
title,  written  by  Adolph  Lehman.  "The  In- 
fernal Triangle,"  by  B.  A.  Purrington,  is  a 
farce  dealing,  with  appropriate  lightness  and 
frivolity,  with  the  sentimental  triangle,  mo- 
tive of  so  many  serious  plays.  "The  Merry 
Game"  is  an  allegory  by  Louise  Bryant,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  offerings  of  the 
Washington  Square  Players.  The  game  is 
played  by  a  personified  Life  and  Death,  and 
the  stake  is  composed  of  two  young  suicidal 
geniuses. 

All  these  pieces  axe  being  played  with 
healthful  verve  and  enthusiasm  by  various 
members  of  the  Players'  Club,  who.  never- 
theless, have  not  yet — all  of  them,  or  even 
most  of  them — graduated  into  the  ranks  of 
those  whose  powers  of  dramatic  expression 
are  wholly  adequate  to  grant  decided  illusion. 
Some,  however,  have  reached  that  point. 
William  S.  Rainey  and  Pearl  King  Tanner 
play  like  professionals,  and  this  steady  prac- 
tice is  going  to  approximate  toward  accom- 
plishing what  the  regular  professionals  gain 
in  ease  and  finish  by  their  work  before  the 
public 

Since  the  Little  Theatre  has  on  two  plays 
this  week  by  members  of  the  Players'  Club, 
it  evidences  an  intention  of  following  in  this 
respect  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Washington 
Square  Players,  who  on  their  programmes  al- 
ternate plays  by  members  with  plays  by  cele- 
brated writers,  such  as  Tchekov  or  Lord 
Dunsany,  with  occasional  excursions  into 
Oriental  drama,  as  witness  "Bushido"  and 
"Matsuo."  They  might  in  time  follow  them 
still  further  and  occasionally  have  guest  per- 
formances by  celebrated  personages  like  Ellen 
Terry,  Ethel  Barrymore,  David  Bispham,  and 
others.  They  must,  however,  win  their  spurs 
before  the  great  professionals  would  think 
them  worth  their  while. 

In  the  meantime  the  greatest  need  is  prac- 
tice   in    intonation    and    elegance    of    accent. 
Some    of    the    young    men    particularly,    who 
have   fine  voices,   presence,    dignity,   and   dra- 
matic    imagination,     partially     stultify     their 
work  by  intruding  a  recognition  of  their  own 
personality  through   a  disillusionizing  crudity 
;  of   speech.      That  is   a   common   fault  on   the 
i  regular   stage,   but  if  the   young  professionals 
j  do  not   speedily  correct  it  they  get  nowhere, 
■  unless     they    are     otherwise    very    positively 
I  gifted.      It    always    argues    a    need    of    culti- 
vating a  perception  of  the  niceties  of  speech, 
and    is    invariably    one    of    the    most    glaring 
faults  in   amateur  performances. 


THE  ARTHUR  MAITLAND  PLAYERS. 


"You  are  a  beautiful  woman,"  said  Sir 
Geoffrey  Transom  to  Lady  Torminster,  as  he 
appreciatively  watched  the  red  light  of  the  fire 
play  on  her  classically  full  throat  and  lighten 
to  greater  beauty  the  gratifying  curve  of 
her  cheek,  and  the  gloss  of  her  bronze  hair. 
It  sounds  like  a  novel,  but  it  was  in  a  play- 
let by  the  Arthur  Maitland  Players.  I  quote 
the  remark  because  I  found  myself  subscrib- 
ing with  full  agreement  to  Sir  Geoffrey's 
verdict.  Often,  oh,  how  often,  we  are  obliged 
to  try  to  avoid  registering  a  mental  protest 
at  the  theatre  when  mature  ladies  in  the 
play  are  accused  of  being  young  and  plain 
ladies  of  being  beautiful. 

We  were  having  a  beautiful  romantic  time 
in  Alfred  Sutro's  "The  Open  Door,"  in  w^hich 
two  divided  lovers,  one  of  whom  is  married, 
steal  a  half-hour  from  destiny,  and,  with  the 
open  door  serving  as  a  pledge  of  their  un- 
sullied intentions,  speak  out  the  long-con- 
cealed truths  which  they  have  hidden  in  their 
hearts.  This  was  played  by  two  professionals, 
Mr.  Arthur  Maitland  appearing  as  the  melan- 
choly, distinguished  hero,  and  Miss  Pauline 
Hillenbrand  as  the  lovely  matron,  whose  em- 
pire over  his  too-constant  heart  he  can  not 
displace.  There  is  no  evading  the  truth.  I 
admit  to  sharing  the  passion  of  waitresses 
and  telephone  girls  for  romantic  plays  peopled 
by    titled    personages    who    live    in.  lux lir ■.■•; 


English  country  houses  which  rejoice  in 
three-syllabled  names  we  Americans  always 
mispronounce.  And  the  two  players  fitted  in 
so  perfectly;  the  actress  was  so  reposeful,  so 
rich  in  reserves,  so  beautiful  with  her  mag- 
netic eyes  and  her  fine  physical  mould.  She 
looked  as  if  she  could,  were  she  appropriately 
costumed,  serve  for  a  model  of  Germania  in 
happier  times  before  that  fair  and  symbolic 
lady  had  been   so    cruelly  betrayed. 

This  was  all  we  saw  of  Miss  Hillenbrand, 
there  being  no  woman  part  in  'Nettie,"  in 
spite  of  the  pervasive  influence  of  the  absent 
siren  as  expressed  by  the  title  of  the  play. 
"Nettie"  was  excellently  played.  We  rubbed 
our  eyes.  Were  these  amateurs?  If  so,  we 
for  amateurs.  Well,  as  it  turned  out,  two  of 
the  five  were  not.  But  so  brisk  and  spirited 
was  the  delivery  of  the  witty  dialogue,  so 
clearly  yet  not  too  insistently  were  the  points 
made,  so  thorough  was  the  training  that  each 
constituent  had  been  put  through,  that  it  all 
goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Maitland  is  a  stage 
director   of   parts. 

Holbrook  Blinn,  of  course,  introduced  us  to 
the  programme  compounded  of  short  plays, 
although  long  ago  Rosina  Vokes  convinced 
her  appreciative  public  that  they  enjoyed  the 
novelty.  So  the  playlet  vogue,  winch  now  has 
been  flourishing  for  several  years,  and  which 
has  been  taken  -  advantage  of  by  the  in- 
numerable "little  theatres"  springing  up  all 
over  the  country,  may  be  experienced  almost 
in  its  full  glory  at  these  performances  of  the 
Arthur  Maitland  Flayers.  No  one  needs  in- 
formation as  to  their  whereabouts,  the  fact 
that  the  receipts  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Red  Cross  fund  having  resulted  in  much 
generous  gratuitous  advertisement  by  the 
press.  Against  many  odds  Mr.  Maitland, 
the  well-known  professional,  has  moulded  his 
company  of  mingled  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals into  shape,  and  in  spite  of  the  incon- 
veniences attached  to  playing  on  an  extem- 
porized stage  in  the  ballroom  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, is  surprising  his  public  with  such  per- 
formances as  the  one  described,  with  its 
stamp  of  ease,  finish,  and  technical  excel- 
lence ;  and,  mark  it  well,  good  speech. 

Celebrated  authors  are  represented  in  the  list 
of  plays,  George  Ade  sparkling  with  charac- 
teristic wit  and  irreverent  humor  in  "Nettie." 
Alfred  Sutro's  well-polished  art  lending  dis- 
tinction but  romantic  grace  to  "The  Open 
Door,"  while  those  who  love  symbolism  re- 
joice at  the  opportunity  to  witness  Lord  Dun- 
sany's  "The  Glittering  Gate."  The  fourth 
playlet,  "Eugenically  Speaking."  by  Edward 
Goodman,  one  of  the  notably  successful  ve- 
hicles of  the  Washington  Square  Players,  is 
a  la  G.  B.  Shaw,  being  a  peculiar  mingling 
of  mockingly  sober  reality  and  gayly  satiric 
fantasy.  In  this  piece  an  amateur.  Miss  Mae 
Thome,  appropriately  girlish  for  the  role. 
won  her  spurs  by  impersonating  with  spirit 
and  intelligence  a  too  earnest,  too  literal 
maiden   apostle  of  eugenics. 

The  indefatigable  and  indispensable  Mr. 
Maitland,  who  has.  evidently,  rich  stores  of 
dramatic  enthusiasm,  belongs  to  this  new 
"little  theatre"  of  young  Americas  that  are 
breaking  away  from  the  firmly  entrenched 
managers  and  doing  things  themselves,  and 
doing  them  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Maitland, 
besides  carrying  the  managerial  burden  on 
his  shoulders,  acted  four  widely  diverse 
roles,  and  by  turns  pleased  and  satisfied  us 
with  his  neat,  deft,  and  ready  humor,  his  so- 
cial grace,  and  his  romantic  charm.  His 
heaven-besieging  burglar  in  "The  Glittering 
Gate"  had  gentleness  and  humanity,  but — 
whisper — while  I  was  very  glad  of  the  oppor- 


tunity to  see  a  Lord  Dunsany  play,  I  enjoyed 
the    others    more. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  appeal  which  was  recently  made  in 
London  to  an  act,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  protecting  representatives  of 
foreign  powers,  has  prompted  one  writer  to 
disclose  its  interesting  origin.     It  appears  that 

hen  Peter  the  Great  was  in  London,  learn- 
ing shipbuilding  at  Deptford,  he  was  arrested 
one  day  in  the  streets  for  an  alleged  debt  of 
£50.  So  indignant  was  the  Czar  at  the  out- 
rage that  he  demanded  from  Queen  Anne 
the  condign  punishment  of  all  who  took  part 
in  it.  Queen  Anne  explained  that  no  more 
could  be  done  than  was  provided  by  the  law, 
but,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Czar,  a  bill  was 
straightway  passed  to  prevent  such  incidents 
in  the  future.  A  copy  of  this  act,  elegantly 
illuminated  and  accompanied  by  an  autograph 
letter,  was  sent  by  Queen  Anne  to  Peter  the 
Great  at  Moscow,  and  was  accepted  by  him 
in  full  satisfaction- 


It  has  been  computed  that  there  are  30.- 
000,000  workers  in  the  United  States  whose 
average  annual  loss  through  illness  is  about 
nine  days  each.  This  is  equal  to  739,736 
years  each  year,  and  as  the  average  daily 
wage  is  estimated  at  $3.50,  and  the  cost  of 
medical  attention  at  $1  a  day,  the  annual  loss 
to  these  30,000,000  workers  would  be  over 
$945,000,000. 


During  1916.  owing  to  the  automobile  li- 
cense exchange  with  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  upwards  of  50,000  for- 
eign cars  entered  Ontario  in  Canada. 
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flavor  proves  its 
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favor  has  been  done  before  it  ap- 
pears on  your  grocer's  shelves. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  at  Columbia. 

The  company  which  Henry  Miller  will 
bring  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  to  appear 
next  Monday  in  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 
will  be  virtually  the  same  as  was  seen  in 
San  Francisco  last  summer  during  the  origi- 
nal five  weeks'  run.  With  one  exception  the 
cast  will  be  identical  with  that  which  ap- 
peared for  thirty-two  weeks  in  Xew  York. 

Ruth  Chatterton's  performance  in  the  stellar 
role  has  won  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  more 
than  250,000  playgoers  since  she  journeyed 
into  Xew  York  from  her  successful  prelimi- 
nary season  in  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  it  is  their  unanimous  verdict  that  in  the 
A.  E.  Thomas  comedy  she  has  scored  a  per- 
sonal success  greater  even  than  she  scored  in 
her  other  triumphant  vehicle,  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs." 

Of  the  supporting  company  surrounding  the 
little  artist  of  slender  grace  and  wistful  charm 
the  general  high  standard  of  excellence  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Bruce  McRae 
still  continues  in  the  leading  light  comedy 
role. 

Others  in  the  cast  who  will  be  remembered 
in  San  Francisco  for  their  charming  per- 
formances in  the  same  roles  last  summer  are 
Mrs.  Charles  G-  Craig,  Barbara  Milton,  Wil- 
liam H.  Sams,  Robert  Ames,  and  Walter  Con- 
nolly. Newcomers  in  the  company,  so  far  as 
San  Francisco  is  concerned,  are  Alice  Baxter, 
Frances  Goodrich,  Raymond  Walburn,  and 
Saxon   Kling. 

Matinees  are  announced  for  Wednesday 
and    Saturday.  

Last  Week  of  the  "Masked  Model." 
With  the  performance  of  Sunday  night, 
June  3d,  John  Cort's  musical-comedy  suc- 
cess, "The  Masked  Model,"  enters  upon  the 
third  and  final  week  of  its  Cort  Theatre  en- 
gagement. 

The  book,  by  Harry  B.  and  Robert  B. 
Smith,  furnishes  just  sufficient  framework 
upon  which  to  build  numerous  genuinely 
comic  situations.  Here  and  there  the  plot 
is  forgotten  completely  by  the  introduction 
of  clever  specialties.  The  music  is  of  that 
rare  type  that  appeals  to  the  technical  mu- 
sician and  also  hits  the  favor  of  those  seek- 
ing the  more  obvious  melodies.  The  score 
abounds  in  songs  that  are  on  the  lips  of  the 
city's  whistlers.  "Caravan  Land,"  "The 
Road  to  the  Girl  You  Love,"  "When  Hearts 
Beat  in  Time,"  and  "Meet  Me  in  Havana" 
are  some  of  the  more  popular  numbers. 

The  singers  are  headed  by  Irene  Audrey 
and  Joseph  Lertora.  Hazel  Kirke,  Edna  Pen- 
dleton, Roy  Purviance,  Royden  Keith,  and 
Desmond  and  Cebeallos  are  other  clever  mem- 
bers.   

The  New  Bill  «t  the  Orpheum. 
The   Orpheum   announces   for   next  week   a 
bill  of  importance,   interest,   and  novelty. 

Xat  C.  Goodwin  will  be  the  headline  attrac- 
tion. Mr.  Goodwin,  who  as  a  mimic  and  ra- 
conteur is  inimitable,  will  relate  charac- 
teristically humorous  stories,  deliver  recita- 
tions, indulge  in  reminiscences,  and  give  imi- 
tations. 

Dorothy  Brenner,  "the  Lady  Dainty  of 
Songland,"  will  be  heard  in  exclusive  num- 
bers written  for  her  by  Herbert  Moore.  She 
has  every  qualification  required  for  complete 
success,  and  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
fascinating  entertainers  the  stage  possesses. 

The  Helen  Leach  Wallin  Trio  will  present 
its  original  iron-jaw  wire  sensation.  One  of 
the  young  women  does  all  the  holding  of  the 
wire  by  her  teeth  while  her  partners  are  walk- 
ing, swinging,  and  whirling  on  the  wire.  The 
trio  also  perform  other  sensational  and  origi- 
nal  feats. 

Olivotti,  Moffett,  and  Clare  term  their  act 
"an  oddity  of  music  and  the  dance."  One 
of  the  trio  is  a  fine  musician  and  specializes 
on  the  banjo  and  guitar,  while  the  remaining 
two  are  particularly  good  dancers. 

The  remaining  artists  will  be  Dorothy 
Shoemaker  and  her  company  in  "Supper  for 
Two,"  Walter  de  Leon  and  Mary'  Davies  in 
"Behind  the  Front,"  Boyle  and  Brown  in 
"Bright  Breezy  Bits,"  and  Ray  Cox,  the  in- 
imitable singing  comedienne,  who  will  sing 
new  songs  and  repeat  her  skit,  "Her  First 
Lesson  in  Horseback  Riding,"  which  is  one 
of  the  funniest  and  most  original  skits  ever 
witnessed  in  vaudeville. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Xever  was  there  a  better  bill  of  blue  ribbon 
vaudeville  at  popular  prices  than  the  one  that 
will  be  offered  to  the  patrons  of  the  Pan- 
tages  Theatre  for  the  week  commencing  Sun- 
day matinee,  when  the  musical  comedy.  "The 
Girl  from  Amsterdam,"'  comes  featured.  Roy 
Clair  heads  the  company,  which  includes  Ce- 
leste Barker,  Laura  Bear,  and  the  Amsterdam 
beauty  chorus. 

Vital  is  the  best  adjective  used  in  calling 
the  one-act  playlet,  "The  Way  Out,"  in  which 
George  Barbier,  Carrie  Thatcher,  and  their 
company  appear.  "The  Way  Out"  has  been 
a  big  hit  all  over  the  circuit. 

Alher's  Polar  Bears,  a  spectacular  offering 


in  which  eight  gigantic  animals  from  the 
frozen  north  are  made  to  exhibit  a  degree 
of  intelligence  that  is  startling,  will  be  the  big 
special  feature. 

Daniel  Roach  and  James  McCurdy,  late 
stars  as  Hi  Holler  and  the  Town  Constable 
in  the  original  production  of  "Way  Down 
East."  should  also  prove  a  big  drawing  card. 

Other  numbers  will  include  the  Wilton.  Sis- 
ters, youthful  entertainers,  in  new  songs  and 
melodies;  Frank  Gaby,  a  ventriloquist,  and 
Ruth  Roland  in  chapter  one  of  "The  Neg- 
lected Wife"  serial  will  be  the  screen  attrac- 
tion.   

"Very  Good  Eddie"  Next  at  Cort. 
"Very'  Good  Eddie,"  the  big  musical- 
comedy  success,  which  held  the  boards  at  the 
Princess  Theatre,  New  York,  for  an  entire 
year,  and  is  now  closing  a  six  months"  run  at 
the  Chicago  Theatre,  Chicago,  will  be  the 
attraction  for  two  weeks  only  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  beginning  Sunday  night,  June  10th. 
The  original  New  York  and  Chicago  com- 
pany wil  be  seen  at  the  Cort.  The  book  of 
"Very  Good  Eddie"  was  written  by  Philip 
Bartholomae  and  Guy  Bolton  and  the  score 
is  the  work  of  Jerome  Kern. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

"For  the  Men  at  the  Front." 
(Five    million    copies    of    this    hymn    have    been 
sold  and  the  profits  given  to  the  various  funds  for 
the  wounded.     It  is  now  being  sung  all  round  the 
world.) 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,   whose  mighty  hand 
Dominion   holds  on  sea  and   land, 
In  Peace  and   War  Thy  Will  we  see 
Shaping    the    larger    liberty. 

Nations  may   rise  and  nations  fall, 
Thy  Changeless  Purpose  rules  them  all. 

When  Death  flies  swift  on  wave  or  field, 
Be  Thou  a  sure  defense  and  shield! 
Console  and  succor  those  who   fall, 
And    help   and    hearten    each  and   all  I 
O,  hear  a  people's  prayers  for  those 
Who  fearless  face  their  country's  foes! 

For   those   who    weak  and   broken    lie. 
In    weariness    and    agony — 
Great  Healer,  to  their  beds  of  pain 
Come,  touch,  and  make  them  whole  again! 
O,   hear  a   people's   prayer,   and  bless 
Thy  servants  in  their  hour  of  stress! 
— From  "All's  Well,"  by  John  Oxenham.     (George 
H.   Doran    Company.) 


German  View  of  Retreat. 
Germany's  admiration  of  system  is  not 
slackened  even  in  adversity.  Witness  the 
following  encomium  of  the  retreat  on  the 
western  front.  It  is  by  Dr.  Adolf  Korster  in 
the   Berlin   Vonvacrts : 

"The  layman  can  have  but  an  inadequate 
conception  of  the  precise  technic  of  such  a 
retirement  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  armies, 
of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Each  division, 
each  regiment,  each  company,  each  rear- 
guard party,  is  given  an  exact  route  to  fol- 
low. Every  stoppage,  every  crossing  of  the 
path  of  one  body  of  troops  by  another,  must 
be  avoided.  The  whole  retirement  area  is  a 
network  of  routes.  The  days  of  the  retreat 
are  literally  divided  up  into  minutes.  Every 
one  knows  where  he  has  to  halt  or  to  march 
at  such  and  such  a  time  after  the  beginning 
of  the  retreat,  the  hour  of  which  is  kept 
strictly  secret.  How  much  labor  was  entailed 
for  our  railway  staff  by  the  transportation 
alone  of  the  thousands  of  inhabitants  who 
had  to  be  brought  forward  from  the  evacuated 
zone,  and  given  over  to  the  French.  This 
work,  which  took  up  both  time  and  material, 
was  a  disturbing  element  in  the  hurried 
preparations  of  the  last  few  days,  when  the 
fate  of  whole  armies  hung  upon  an  hour. 

"It  is  easy  to  write  and  to  read  that  vil- 
lages, canals,  rows  of  trees,  citadels,  springs, 
and  crossroads  were  destroyed,  but  thousands 
of  hands  and  hours  are  required  to  carry'  out 
this  gruesome  work  as  military  considerations 
demand.  Then  there  is  the  mechanism  of  the 
retreat  itself.  Throughout  hundreds  of 
meters  of  territory  facing  the  enemy  every- 
thing that  might  be  of  the  slightest  use  to 
him  has  to  be  destroyed  at  the  last  moment 
— without  the  protection  of  barrage  fire.  All 
telephone  installations  have  to  be  dismantled, 
all  dugouts  and  machine  gun  platforms  have 
to  be  destroyed  without  allowing  the  enemy 
to  notice  anything,  close  though  he  is.  In 
the  advance  line,  for  instance,  are  four  well- 
built  galleries  still  intact.  These  must  in  no 
circumstances  be  acquired  by  the  enemy. 
All  the  light  mobile  artillery  that  still  remains 
behind,  therefore,  suddenly  opens  a  violent 
fire  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  under 
cover  of  this  bombardment  the  galleries  are 
blown  up  without  the  explosion  being  audible 
to  the  English.  Xowhere  either  in  the 
trenches  or  the  villages  in  the  rear  must  so 
much  as  an  envelope,  a  notice,  or  chalked-up 
directions  be  left  to  provide  the  enemy  with 
information  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  troops 
fighting  in  the  area.  Rear-guard  patrols  have 
to  remain  in  the  abandoned  trenches,  and  to 
be  regularly  relieved  until  the  first  foe  crosses 
the  parapet.  Single  men  have  had  to  remain 
thus  alone  in  the  foremost  line  for  hours 
facing  the  English  host  while  the  bulk  of 
their  comrades  had  long  since  reached  safety. 
"It  was  a  refe:*,  certainly;  but  the  method- 
ical retreat  has  its  special  form  of  bravery- 
Here  and  there  small  patrols  turned  back  with 
consummate  daring  to  blow  up  some  dugout, 
or  to  fetch  some  important  material  that  had 
been  forgotten.  The  coming  weeks  alone  will 
bring  to  light  these  deeds  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  retirement  and  therewith  the 
fate  of  the  whole  world-war  depended." 


In  1916  there  were  50,000  miles  of  film 
passing  through  the  United  States  customs 
houses.  Of  this  amount  4o,000  miles  of  film 
were  being  exported :  the  rest  was  coming 
in  from  foreign  countries.  About  $10,000,000 
worth  of  picture  films  were  sent  to  the  colo- 
nies and  foreign  countries  from  the  United 
States  and  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  films 
was  imported.  Xever  before  in  the  history'  ol 
filmdom  has  there  been  such  export  business 
as  that  of  1916,  for  a  matter  of  224.518,880 
feet,  equivalent  to  43,000  miles,  was  shipped 
abroad. 


Before  Richmond,  1917. 
At   Richmond   when  the  moon  was  full 

I   thought   of   war,    I    feared    for   war; 
Ghosts   of  great   battle   led    my   dull 

And   cringing  spirit   back  to   war. 

Oh    moon!    I   cried,    must   we,   too,    meet 

Again    this   savagery    and    loss? 
Again  our  manhood  strong  and  fleet 

Be  offal  which  the  butchers  toss? 

The  moon  shone  full   on    Richmond  town 
Where   old  men    limp   who    followed   Lee, 

And   in   her  light   came  sifting  down 
This    much    of   oracle   to    me: 

"For   every   lash   that   galled   a  slave 

Some  white  man  scored  a  hideous  wound, 

Each    Congo    Share    has    made    a   grave 
For  guiltless   poor  on    Belgian    ground. 

"If   Europe's  tale   alone   is  told 

By   hours   now   striking  upon   earth, 

You   need  not   fear  that  ghosts  grown  old 
Will    come    again    to    battle    birth. 

''But  if  you  wrong  the  hands  that  toil 
War  can  not  spare  your  son's  white  arm; 

If    cruelties    your    leisure    soil, 

The  wheels  of  time  must  turn  you  harm." 

Oh  moon  of  God!  so  full,  so  gold, 

Hung  in  the  mystery  of  sky, 
While   like   some    hieroglyphics  old 

Man's  crooked  little  houses  lie, 

What  truth    is   written   by  your  beam 
Against  Hun  banners  black  and  red? 

Black    charnel    houses,    blood- fed    streams, 
With   white   for   maiden  mothers  dead? 

The   moon   which    lit   Lee's  pure   renown 

Shone  back:      "Where  Teuton  flags  are  flying 

God's   Golden    Rule   has    iron   grown : 

In   Luther's  land   his   Christ  lies  dying." 
—  Margaret     Chandler     Aldrich,      in     New     York 
Evening  Post. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<|  Nothing"  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning*. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service   and   moderate   prices. 

CJ  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®hj>  (gotten  Peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


traffic ;  materialization  of  the  conventional 
figure  of  Christ;  scenes  depicting  the  realistic 
horrors  of  warfare ;  incidents  calculated  to 
afford  information  to  the  enemy :  incidents 
having  a  tendency  to  disparage  our  allies  or 
to  disturb  friendly  relations  with  them ; 
scenes  holding  up  the  king's  uniform  to  con- 
tempt or  ridicule ;  propaganda  films  of  Ger- 
man origin. 


Lyric  from  the  Chinese. 
(675  B.  C.) 

f    would    have  gone   to    my  lord    in    his   need, 

Have  galloped   there   all   the   way, 
But   this   is  a  matter  concerns  the   State, 

And   I,   being  a  woman,  must  stay. 

I   watched  them  leaving  the  palace  yard, 

In    carriage    and    robe    of    state. 
I   would  have  gone  by  the  hills  and   the   fords; 

I  know  they  will  come  too  late. 

I    may  walk  in  the   garden  and  gather 

Lilies    of    mother-of-pearl. 

I  had  a  plan  would  have  saved  the   State. 

— But   mine  are  the   thoughts  of  a  girl. 

The    Elder   Statesmen   sit  on   the   mats. 
And    wrangle    through    half   the   day; 

A   hundred  plans  they   have   drafted   and  dropped, 
And   mine  was  the  only  way. 

— Translated   by   Helen    Waddelt. 


The  Chilean  girl's  reason  for  being  is  said 
to  be  marriage,  and  one  of  her  earliest  les- 
sons is  that  woman's  place  is  indeed  the  home 
and  that  man  is  ordained  her  master.  Old 
maids  have  a  particularly  horrid  time  in  Chile 
and  most  of  them  take  the  veil.  There  is 
little  else  for  them  to  do,  for  they  can't  all 
become  schoolteachers  and  no  other  career  is 
open  for  the  woman  who  does  not  marry. 
Women  journalists,  doctors,  lawyers,  stenogra- 
phers, and  clerks  are  practically  unknown. 


Q 


RPHFI1M       O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  Th's  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ez-ery  Day 

A  Record  Breaking  Bill 

NAT    C    GOODWIN 

The  American  Comedian,  in  Characteristically 
Humorous  Stories,  Recitations,  and  Imitations; 
DOROTHY  BRENNER,  "the  Lady  Dainty  of 
Songland,"  in  Exclusive  Songs ;  H  ELEN 
LEACH  WALLIN  TRIO,  Original  Iron-Jaw 
Wire  Sensation;  OLIVOTTIE.  MOFFETT 
and  CLARE,  An  Oddity  of  Music  and  the 
Dance:  WALTER  DE  LEON  and  MARY 
DAVIES  in  -Behind  the  From";  BOYLE  and 
BROWN  in  "Bright  Breezy  Bits":  DOROTHY 
SHOEMAKER  and  Company  in  Percival 
Wilde's  Playlet,  -Supper  for  Two":  RAY 
COX  in  New  Songs  and  "Her  First  Lesson  in 
Horseback   Riding." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c.  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  Cexcept  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c.    50c.      Phone — DOUGLAS    70. 


L'Envoi. 
Where    are    the    loves    that    we   have    loved   before 
When  once  we  are  alone,  and  shut  the  door? 
No   matter   whose  the  arms  that  held  me  fast, 
The   arms   of    Darkness   hold    me   at  the  last, 
No  matter  down  what  primrose  path   I  tend, 
I    kiss  the   lips  of    Silence    in    the  end. 
No    matter   on   what   heart  I    found   delight 
I    come  again    unto    the  breast  of  Night. 
No   matter  when   or  how  love  did  befall, 
'Tis  loneliness  that  loves  me  best  of  all. 
And   in  the  end  she  claims  me,  and  I   know 
That    she    will    stay,    though    all    the   rest    may    go. 
No  matter  whose  the  eyes  that  I  would  keep 
Near    in   the  dark,    'tis    in   the  eyes   of    Sleep 
That    I   must   look   and    look    forever   more, 
When   once  I  am   alone,   and   shut  the  door. 
—  Willa     Sibert     Cather.     in     Seattle     Post-Intclti- 
genccr. 

*♦*■ 

Rejected  Films. 
Among  the  grounds  for  rejection  of  over 
500  films  recently  by  the  British  board  of 
censors  were  the  following :  Impersonation 
of  the  king:  irreverent  treatment  of  death; 
nude  figures;  excessively  passionate  love 
scenes;  scenes  purporting  to  illustrate  "night 
life" ;  references  to  controversial  or  interna- 
tional politics;  antagonistic  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labor ;  scenes  tending  to  disparage 
public  characters  and  to  create  public  alarm  ; 
vampire  women;   the  drug  habit ;   white   slave 


•OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^•L"di" 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Piayhouio 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    June    4 

Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Return   Alter   32  Weeks  at  the 

Cohan  Theatre,   N.  Y. 

Henrv  Miller  presents 

RUTH    CHATTERTON 

With  Bruce  McRae  and  a  Strong  Cast,   in 

"  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen  " 

By  A.  E.  Thomas,   from  the  story  of  the  same 
name  by    Alice    Duer   Miller 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

FIIIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Third  and  Last  Week  Begins  Sun.  eve..  June  : 

Matinees    li'edncsday    and   Saturday 

JOHN   CORT'S 

Lively.    Lilting,    Laughing,    Luxurious 

Musical-Comedv   Success 

"THE     MASKED      MODEL" 

With   the   Snappiest  Chorum    Ever! 

$1.00      PRICES     ROWS    $1.50 


Next — Sundav 
EDDIE." 


June    10th, 


/ERY    GOOD 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"THE    GIRL    FROM    AMSTERDAM" 
A    Rollicking    Symposium    of    Fun.    Music    and 
Pretty  Girls 
BARBIER,  THATCHER  and  COMPANY 
THE    WILTON    SISTERS 
ROACH  and  McCURDY 
In   "A   Touch   of   Nature" 
FRAN'K   GABY  and   COMP\N'Y 
"THE    NEGLECTED   WIFE." 
Extra   Added   Attrac 
ABLER?    EIGHT    POLAS; 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  2,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

They  seem  to  have  their  marriage  prob- 
lems also  in  China  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
free  verse  poem  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Tietjens 
which  appears  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "Pro- 
files from  China,"  just  published  by  Ralph 
Fletcher  Seymour  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Tietjens 
went  to  a  wedding  feast  and  after  describing 
the  viands  that  kept  her  chop-sticks  busy 
she  says: 

The   groom   is   invisible  somewhere,   but  the   bride 
martyrs    among:    us.       She    is    clad    in    scarlet 
satin,    heavily   embroidered   with   gold.      On   her 
head  is  an  edifice  of  scarlet  and  pearls. 
For  weeks,   I   know,   she  has  wept  in   protest. 
The    feast-mother    leads    her    in    to    us    with    sacri- 
ficial   rites.      Her   eyes  are  closed,   hidden  be- 
hind  her    curtain    of    strung   beads;    for    three 
days  she  will  not  open  them.     She  has  never 
seen  the  bridegroom. 
At    the    feast    she    sits    like  her    own    effigy.      She 

neither  eats  nor  speaks. 
Opposite   her,    across  the   narrow    table,    is    a   wall 
of     curious     faces,     lookers-on — children     and 
half-grown     boys,    beggars,    and    what-not — the 
gleanings   of   the   streets. 
They  are  quiet,  but  they  watch  hungrily. 
Tonight,    when    the   bridegroom    draws    the    scarlet 
curtains  of  the  bed,  they  will  still  be  watching 
hungrily. 
Poor  little  Chinese  bride  who  weeps  in  pro- 
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[    "T^SSS  2,1  CI. 

J   .  [^Splendid  Twin 


American 

S"'-.inn-r-  "SI*it*" 
Sonoma",  "Ventura" 

k-'—The  Delightful  Way! 

£?VdS.  June  5.  June  26 
OCEAN  ICS.'S.  CO..  oOlMarkelSL.S.F. 

(Lice  1©  Sydney,  Australia,  P&c  Tear,  $337.50  let  H .] 


"Travel  (iJithoutTrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Td.  Kearny  3512 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
j  Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honoluln)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

SaiKnes  from  Saa  Francisco  every  two  weeti 

[sweSlOO.  YOKOHAMA  &L  $I50.r.t.1 

Address.  J.  0.  fprscLsls  &  BrosCo.t-Jl  Market  St.  S.F. 


TffJMisrirjiTi/r 

ONLY  ONE   NIGHT  TD 


:  :ri  Ocean  Trip  with 
No  Lou  of  Time 


iS"HDRTHERH  PAC1HC 

iismrmr 


Same  Time  ii  Express  Trahu 
Only  26  Hoars  at  Sea 

FARES 

flBtJntSai  Mtxli  tad  Bcnl) 

520"  si7?o  5i5!»  si2?o  sgpo 

SaH-nei   from  Su  Frmciaco 
P^  No.  7  -  1033  A.  M.  ctctt 

uesday  Jh  u  rsday  &  Saturday 


test.  But  one  wonders  why  she  is  not  al- 
lowed to  see  the  bridegroom.  If  we  may 
judge  from  our  own  Western  experience,  not 
even  the  most  repellent  visage  would  act  as 
a  deterrent.  And  as  for  the  three  days  of 
blindness  there  are  a  good  many  of  our  West- 
ern brides  who  are  blind  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  that. 

China,  of  course,  is  obsolete,  ancient,  and 
still  unreformed,  so  far  as  marriage  is  con- 
cerned. She  has  not  been  touched,  or  hardly 
more  than  touched,  by  the  modernism  that 
has  thrown  its  beneficent  light  across  our  own 
civilization.  Our  brides  do  not  weep  in  pro- 
test. They  are  doing  nothing  that  is  irre- 
vocable. Their  contracts  are  terminable  at 
will.  For  them  marriage  is  an  episode,  an 
experiment,  a  voyage  from  port  to  port,  a 
hectic  novelty  that  shall  give  place  to  some 
other  hectic  novelty.  And  if  they  do  not 
weep  we  may  observe  with  some  interest  that 
neither  do  they  blush. 

There  is  a  lady  in  the  city  here  who  keeps 
a  sort  of  apartment  house  for  middle-class 
people.  She  is  an  elderly  lady  with  elderly 
notions,  Victorian  notions,  and  so  she  won- 
ders "what  the  world  is  coming  to."  It  is 
rather  a  way  of  elderly  and  old-fashioned 
people  to  picture  civilization  as  on  the  edge 
of  an  abyss,  as  in  very  truth  it  seems  to  be. 
Her  apartment  house  is  filled  with  young 
couples,  and  she  watches  their  procedure  with 
a  certain  amazed  but  discreetly  silent  con- 
sternation. Husbands  and  wives  go  to  work 
in  the  morning  and  they  come  home  at  night 
at  about  the  same  time.  There  is  no  house- 
keeping to  be  done,  unless  it  be  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  simple  breakfast.  Everything  else  is 
done  by  the  servants  of  the  house.  Dinner 
is  eaten  in  a  restaurant,  and  then  comes  the 
moving-picture  show,  and  bed.  There  are  no 
babies.  How  can  there  be?  There  are  no 
domestic  duties.  There  is  no  home  life. 
Marriage  means  no  more  than  that  two  people 
have  decided  to  occupy  the  same  rooms  in- 
stead of  separate  ones.  And  if  the  arrange- 
ment does  not  happen  to  work  out  satisfac- 
torily there  is  always  the  divorce  court  and 
the  resumption  of  the  separate  menage.  This 
is  civilization,  this  is  modernity,  this  is  the 
new  light  that  we  would  impart  to  the  Chinese 
people  as  we  watch  the  little  bride  who  has 
been  weeping  in  protest,  who  has  never  seen 
her  husband,  and  whose  eyes  must  be  kept 
closed  for  three  days  after  the  wedding.  Of 
course  we  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall 
die  with  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that-  We  have  said  it  ourselves,  and  yet 
there  may  be  an  uneasy  feeling  somewhere 
in  the  background  of  our  minds  that  there 
may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the  Chinese 
way  and  that  perhaps  we  are  not  quite  so 
great  and  so  good  as  the  labels  that  we  have 
affixed  to  ourselves  would  proclaim. 


Praise  has  been  bestowed  both  here  and 
abroad  on  one  American  woman  who  has  been 
active  in  seeing  that  the  foreign  soldiers  have 
been  kept  supplied  with  the  smoking  ma- 
terials so  helpful  in  mitigating  the  sufferings 
and  discomforts  of  actual  warfare  I  says 
Thomas  F.  Logan  in  Leslie's  Weekly).  The 
sedative  influence  of  the  weed,  whether 
chewed  or  smoked,  is  made  much  of  by  the 
boys  who  bear  the  brunt  of  battle.  In  "West- 
ward Ho,"  old  Salvation  Yeo  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  its  solacing  qualities,  and  it  is  said 
that  when  an  airman  returns  from  a  fatiguing 
flight  his  first  call  is  for  a  cigarette.  Sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Chamberlain  military  bill,  un- 
der the  heading  of  "Intoxicating  Liquors," 
contains  a  "joker"  that  prohibits  the  sale  or 
possession  of  tobacco  at  any  of  the  army  or 
navy  training  stations.  Although  there  is  a 
qualifying  clause  which  will  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
make  regulations  covering  the  sale  and  use 
of  tobacco,  the  provision  as  a  whole  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  encouragement  of  its  use  in  the 
trenches  in  Europe.  A  protest  against  the 
prohibitive  clause  has  been  filed  by  tobacco 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  Army  officers  and 
soldiers  are  also  lined  up  in  opposition.  The 
military  and  medical  opinion  is  that  the 
morale  of  the  army  and  navy  would  be 
weakened  bj-  prohibiting  an  indulgence 
granted  by  any  other  nation  to  its  army  or 
navy. 


H£ — Let's  play  some  kissing  game.     She — 
Why  bother  with  the  game? — Puck. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES -2  Graving  Docks,  750  ami  484  feel  long:  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  «t  long 

M"mf*Ctme"    K^*™  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  Syntem 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,  Golring, 

Tennis  and   Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAPITOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRLN'GS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
AS1LOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  PIZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH   RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  and 
CATALINA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN'.  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN.  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD.  PIT.  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON".  SPRAGUE.  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every'  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls.  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  young  married  couple  was  attending  a 
fair  in  Mississippi.  Finding  themselves 
jostled  about  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  crowd, 
the  husband  remarked:  "I  say,  dearie,  I 
think  you'd  better  give  me  the  lunch  basket. 
Don't  you  see,  we  are  apt  to  lose  each  other 
in  the  crowd." 


George  was  hampered  by  a  mother  whose 
great  idea  was  cleanliness.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  frequent  baths  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned, George  thrived  exceedingly.  One 
day  a  neighbor  remarked  on  his  rapid  growth. 
"Yes,"  said  George,  "that's  ma's  fault.  She 
waters  me  so  much." 


A  judge  presiding  over  a  court  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  was  administering  the  oath  to 
a  boy  of  tender  years,  and  to  him  put  the 
following  question:  "Have  you  ever  taken  the 
oath?  Do  you  know  how  to  swear,  my  boy?" 
Whereupon  the  lad  responded:  "Yes,  sir.  I 
am  your  caddie  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club." 


Jemmy  was  continually  boasting  of  his 
"family  mansion  in  the  ould  counthry."  Pat, 
who  came  from  the  same  place  in  Ireland, 
became  very  tired  of  it  and  with  withering 
scorn  exclaimed :  "Yer  family  mansion  is  it, 
Jemmy?  Bedad,  I  could  have  rached  down 
the  chimney  an  'put  the  foier  out  wid  me 
hand !" 


Two  lawyers  before  a  country  justice  re- 
cently got  into  a  wrangle.  At  last  one  of 
the  disputants,  losing  control  of  his  temper, 
exclaimed  to  his  opponent :  "Jim  Rogers, 
you  are  the  biggest  jackass  I  ever  set  eyes 
upon !"  The  justice  pounded  the  desk  and 
called  loudly :  "Order !  Order !  You  seem 
to  forget  that  I  am  in  the  room." 


Theodore  Roosevelt  says  the  men  of  his 
Rough  Rider  regiment  always  helped  him  en- 
thusiastically when  he  was  standing  for  office. 
One  of  them  accompanied  him  on  an  elec- 
tioneering trip,  and  made  a  speech  that  con- 
cluded :  "My  fellow-citizens,  vote  for  my 
colonel !  Vote  for  my  colonel,  and  he  will 
lead  you,  as  he  led  us,  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter  !" 


He  is  a  very  small  boy,  just  beyond  the 
limits  of  babyhood.  The  other  day  some  one 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  father's  boy.  He 
answered :  "Yes."  "And  are  you  mother's 
boy,  too?"  "Yes,"  replied  Charlie.  "Well, 
how  can  you  be  father's  boy  and  mother's 
boy  at  the  same  time  ?"  "Oh,"  replied 
Charlie,  indifferently,  "can't  a  wagon  have 
two  horses  ?" 


Walking  through  the  village  street  one  day, 
the  widowed  Lady  Bountiful  met  old  Farmer 
Stubbs  on  his  way  to  market.  Her  greeting 
went  unnoticed.  "Stubbs !"  said  she,  indig- 
nantly, "you  might  at  least  raise  your  hat 
to  me!"  "I  beg  your  pardon,  m'lady,"  was 
the  reply,  "but  my  poor  wife  aint  dead  more'n 
two  weeks,  and  I  aint  started  lookin'  at  the 
wimmen   yet." 


Jim  had  been  in  a  little  trouble  over  a 
fracas  in  which  a  lodge  brother  and  a  coro- 
ner had  played  parts,  and  the  end  was  that 
Jim  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  He 
was  led  from  the  courthouse  to  the  station 
on  his  way  to  the  penitentiary.  A  friend 
met  him  and  inquired  his  fate.  "How  long 
de  judge  give  yo' ?"  the  friend  asked.  Jim 
smiled  genially.  "De  judge  ain'  hard  on  me," 
he  replied,    "he  jes'  give  me  frum   now   on!" 


One  of  the  men  who  went  up  for  the  ex- 
aminations for  the  Officers'  Reserve  Training 
Corps  in  New  York  recently  was  poring  over 
a  manual  of  instructions  for  officers.  He 
was  trying  to  memorize  the  proper  units  and 
equipment  called  for  in  a  division  of  the 
United  States  army.  He  studied  until  his 
head  ached,  and  then  laid  aside  his  volume 
in  disgust.  "I  don't  see  what  the  United 
States  army  needs  with  this  division  busi- 
ness, anyhow,"  he  grumbled.  "What  it  needs 
is  multiplication  and  addition." 


train  must  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the 
honorable  artistic  traveler's  honorable  aes- 
thetic enjoyment" — or  words  to  that  effect. 
"I  will  cause  it  to  withdraw."  And  he 
actually  did  precisely  that. 


The  late  William  Chase  told  of  an  experi- 
ence in  Japan  which  reflects  the  deep  ingrain 
of  the  aesthetic  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mikado's 
people.  Mr.  Chase  was  whiling  away  a  little 
time  at  a  railroad  station  by  watching  a  sun- 
set, when  a  freight  train  pulled  in  and  shut 
off  his  view.  He  was  just  turning  his  atten- 
tion elsewhere  when  the  station-master  ap- 
peared at  his  side  and  inquired  with  the 
politest  of  bows  if  he  had  been  enjoying  the 
sunset.  He  admitted  that  he  had,  and 
smilingly  accepted  the  apology  for  the  in- 
trusion of  the  train.  "Of  course  I  recog- 
nized that  trains  were  the  first  consideration 
I  in  stations,"  he  said.  But  the  little  Japanese 
-  shook  his  head  firmly.  "But  no,"  he  said, 
bowing   even    more   deeply    than   before,    "the 


Two  friends  were  discussing  the  charac- 
teristics of  various  cities.  One  of  the  friends, 
Mr.  Penn,  remarked  that  he  had  heard  that 
in  Boston  the  streets  were  frightfully  crooked. 
"They  are,"  remarked  the  other,  Mr.  Hubb. 
"Why.  do  you  know,  when  I  first  went  there 
I  could  hardly  find  my  way  around."  "That 
must  be  embarrassing."  "It  is.  The  first 
week  I  was  there  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  an 
old  cat  we  had,  and  my  wife  got  me  to  take 
it  to  the  river  a  mile  away."  "And  you  lost 
the  cat  all  right?"  "Lost  nothing!  I  never 
would  have  found  my  way  home  if  1  hadn't 
followed  the  cat." 


Alexandre  Dumas  never  liked  to  be  twitted 
on  his  negro  origin,  and  he  seldom  failed  to 
"come  back"  at  the  person  who  made  so  bold 
as  to  touch  him  upon  this  sensitive  spot. 
One  day,  when  he  was  strolling  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  he  was  accosted  by  a.  stranger 
who,  after  the  usual  courtesies,  proceeded 
straight  to  brooch  the  unwonted  question. 
"Your  father,  M.  Dumas,  was  a  mulatto, 
wasn't  he  ?"  "He  was."  "And  your  grand- 
father ?"  "A  negro,  sir.  A  negro."  "And 
your  great-grandfather  ?"  "A  monkey.  That, 
you  see,  is  the  difference  between  us.  My 
genealogy   commences   where   yours   ends." 


A  Western  business  man  who  always  in- 
sisted on  meeting  men  personally  before  em- 
ploying them  summoned  a  recently  employed 
worker  to  his  office.  "When  I  hired  you  last 
week,"  he  said,  "did  you  tell  me  the  whole 
truth  about  yourself  ?"  "Why,  yes.  What  do 
you  mean  the  whole  truth  ?"  "Well,  I  have 
a  letter  about  you.  I  will  take  your  word  if 
you  tell  me  that  it  is  false.  The  letter  is 
anonymous."  "Wh — wh — what  does  it  say 
about  me?"  "Don't  be  scared.  It  doesn't 
accuse  you  of  any  kind  of  crime.  It  merely 
says  that  you  are  a  reformed  drunkard." 
"That,  sir,  is  a  malicious  lie,  made  out  of 
whole  cloth."  "That's  all  I  wanted  to  hear 
you  say.  Don't  worry  about  it  ?"  And  as 
the  new  employee  went  forth  in  the  pride 
of  his  virtue,  he  said  to  himself:  "The  idea! 
And   I   never   thought   of   reforming!" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

In  Olden  Days. 
An   irate  Neolithic  man, 
His   anger   to    assuage, 
Once   stoned   a  peaceful   mastodon — 
C'Twas  in  the   stony   age). 

His    simply-costumed   lady-love, 
Who  dearly  loved  to  pun, 
Remarked,    with   sparkling,   roguish  eyes, 
"What  has  the  mastodon?" 

— Chaparral. 


In  Kulturland. 
There's  a    home    for    little   William 

Beyond  the  deep  blue  sea, 
Where    everything   is   placid — 

Yes,   as   placid   as   can   be. 

Where  life  is  one  bright  circle 

Of   sunny    summer    days, 
And  none  will  seek  to  interfere 

With    Willie's   peaceful    ways. 

Oh,    happy    St.    Helena, 

When   all    is   calm   and   still. 
And  your  lone  shores  provide  the  cheque 
To    pay    our   little    bill! 
—Horace    Wyatt,    in   "Malice   in   Kulturland." 


With  Apologies. 
Full   many  a  drive  of  purest  arc  and  high 

The  dark,  unfathomed  water-hazards  drown; 
Full  many  a  putt  is  born  to  go  awry, 

And  waste  three  strokes  or  so  before  it's  down. 

And   thou   who,   mindful  of  the  unhonored  dub, 
Canst  in  these  lines  bis  hapless  story  see, 

When   thou  art  gone,   and  at  thy  country  club 
Some   kindred    duffer  shall   ask  after   thee, 

Haply   some   hoary-headed   pro   may   say: 

"Oft  have  I  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Tearing    with    hasty    strokes   the   turf   away, 
Or    losing   balls    along    the    upland   lawn. 

"One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill, 
Along  the  fair,  and  near  the  clubhouse  tee. 

Another  came;   nor  wading  in  the  rill, 

Nor  in  the  pit,  nor  out  of  bounds  was  he." 

— Century  Magazine. 


Taking  Chances. 
There    was    a    man    who    fancied    that    by    driving 

good    and    fast 
He'd  get  his  car  across  the  track  before  the  train 

came  past; 
He'd    miss  the   engine  by  an    inch,   and   make  the 

train-hands    sore. 
There    was    a    man    who    fancied    this;    there    isn't 

any    more.  — Railway    Conductor. 

— *♦» 

"It's  going  to  be  a  terrible  deluge,"  re- 
marked Japhet.  "Yes,"  replied  Noah.  "But 
we're  lucky  in  having  a  good  clean  ocean 
ahead  of  us  with  no  submarines  in  it." — 
Washington  Star. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

Capital $  4,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,934,091.09 

Deposits 55,501.629.40 

Issues    Letters    of    Credit   and    Travelers* 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

H ember  of  the  A uocialed  Sitings  Bub  of  Su  Frucuca 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Blight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Bernoere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.045.3S 

Number  of  Depositors. 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  lias  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates   on    request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associated  Savings  Banksfof  Sao  Francisco) 

DECEMBER.30.  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


DIRECTORS  -. 

G-  Bdeney  J.  M.  Dupas 

J.  A.  Bergero!      JohnlGintj 
S.  Bissmger         JjS.  Godeao 
lean  Booraeraz]  [Ajthnr  Legailel 
O.Booo  GeoW.McNear 

Charles  Carpy      X.  De  Pichoo 

Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfoue  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bids.  Higgins  Bldg. 


Your 
Vacation 

should  be  spent 
in  the  beautiful 

Feather  River  Country 

— up  among  the  pines 
in  the  high  Sierras* 


-Readied  via — 


Western  Pacific 


|  LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES  TO  ALL  POINTS  | 

Numerous  resorts  along  the  famous 

FEATHER  RIVER 

and  near  the  many  lakes  and 

streams    where    the  fish    and 

game   are  abundant. 


Write  or  call  for  folders: 

"Films  of  the  Feather  River  Country" 

and 

"Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts" 


Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

or  any  Western  Pacific  Agent 
Have  YOU  Bought  Your  Liberty  Bonds? 


Argonaut    subscribers    may    have    tht 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town 
during    the    vacation     season    prom; 
request. 
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Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

I  Correspondence  with  collectors  invited ) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Suzette  Greenwood  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Edward  Hall  was  solemnized  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Oak- 
land, Rev.  Albert  \V.  Palmer  officiating.  Mrs. 
Walter  Van  Dyke  was  the  matron  of  honor  and 
the  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Katherine  Crellin. 
Miss  Sally  Chickering  and  Miss  Lily  Esther  Lang- 
stroth  were  the  flower  girls.  Mrs.  Hall  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Greenwood 
and  the  sister  of  Mr.  Munro  Greenwood.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Hall    will    reside    in    Piedmont. 

Tht  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson  and 
Lieutenant  George  Mayo,  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemnized 
last  Tuesday  in  Mill  Valley,  Rev.  H.  H.  Howitt 
officiating.  There  were  no  attendants  for  either 
bride  or  bridegroom.  Mrs.  Mayo  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Thompson.  Lieu- 
tenant Mayo  is  the  son  of  Admiral  Henry  T. 
Mayo,  U.  S.  N-,  and  Mrs.  Mayo.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  wedding  trip  Lieutenant  Mayo 
and  his  bride   will   go   to    El  Paso    to   reside. 

Colonel  Frederick  Perkins,  TJ.  3.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  in  com- 
pliment to  Major-General  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs. 
Liggett,  their  guests  including  Colonel  John  B. 
McDonald  and  Mrs.  McDonald,  Colonel  Thomas 
Slavens  and  Mrs.  Slavens,  and  Major  \V.  M. 
Morrow  and   Mrs.    Morrow. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Rhoda  Fullam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  gave  a  recep- 
tion Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  in  San 
|  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Friday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Fraser 
Gillette,  who  has  been  visting  here  from  her 
home   in    Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna  gave  a  dinner 
last  Tuesday  at  their  home  on  Buchanan  Street, 
complimenting  Archbishop  Edward  J.  Hanna. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Sproule,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  Miss 
Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Judge  Victor 
E.    Shaw,    and    Mr.    Evans    Pillsbury. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin.  The  guests  were 
Mrs.  Antoine  Borel,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Mrs. 
"Ward  Barron,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Evelyn 
Barron,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Marion 
Crocker,  Miss  Josephine  Parrott,  Miss  Marion 
Zeile,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and  Miss  Phyllis  de 
Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  gave  a  din- 
ner recently  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Andrew  Lord.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Marion  Lord,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  and  Mr. 
Edward    Eyre,    Jr. 

Mrs.    S.    D.    Rosenbaum    gave    a    luncheon    last 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Automobiles  Rented 
without  Driver  by 
the  Week  or  Month. 

Pacific  Automobile  Exchange 

367  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Phone  Market  1005 


Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Max  Sloss,  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman, 
Mrs.  Moses  Heller,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker, 
Mrs.  Helen  Hecht,  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker, 
Mrs.  S.  \V.  Ehrman,  Mrs.  Ludwig  Schwabacher, 
Mrs.   Albert  Ehrman,  and  Mrs.   Manuel  Heller. 

Captain  Oscar  Russell  and  Mrs.  Russell  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Winfield    Scott. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
George  Harding.  The  guests  included  Rear- 
Admiral  William  F.  Fullam  and  Mrs.  Fullam, 
Rear-Admiral  Charles  A.  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs. 
Fletcher  Ryer,  Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  Mr.  Zahr 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Barbour. 

Commander  Audrey  K.  Shoup  and  Mrs.  Shoup 
were  hosts  at  a  dinner-dance  Friday  evening  at 
their    home    at    Yerba    Buena. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George    McN.    Bowles. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in 
honor  of  Colonel  Robert  Thompson.  The  guests 
included  Rear- Admiral  William  F.  Fullam  and 
Mrs.  Fullam,  Rear-Admiral  Charles  A.  Gove  and 
Mrs.  Gove,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    James   Otis. 

Mrs.  Isador  Flcischraann  gave  a  dinner  recently 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyer- 
feld,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman,  Mrs.  Sig- 
mund  Heyman,  Mr.  Manuel  Heller,  Mr.  Sigmund 
Schloss,    and    Mr.    Leonard    Jacobi. 

Mrs.  Horace  Morgan  was  hostess  at  a  picnic 
Saturday,  taking  her  guest  to  Woodside  for  the 
affair.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Ruth  Lent. 
Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Adelaide  Sutro,  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Helen  Hammersmith, 
Miss  Helen  Hawkins,  Miss  Margaret  Deahl,  Miss 
Adrianne  Sharp,  Mr.  Charles  Fay,  Jr.,  Mr.  Gor- 
don Hitchcock,  Mr.  Frank  Drum,  Jr.,  Mr.  Galvin 
Tilden,  Mr.  Alfred  Hammersmith,  Mr.  William 
Morgan,  Mr.  Herbert  Fishbeck,  Mr.  Allen  Drum, 
Mr.    Bernard    Dohrmann,    and    Mr.    Victor    Brune. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  an  informal  luncheon  Wednesday  at  hei 
home  in  San  Mateo,  complimenting  Mrs.  Charles 
Blyth.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore,  Miss  Carra  Coleman,  and 
Miss    Arabella    Schwerin. 

Mr.  Austin  Tubbs  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  house  party  over  the  week-end,  his 
guests  gathering  at  his  ranch    near   Woodside. 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Harrison  gave  a  tea  recently  at 
her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor  of  her 
daughter,    Mrs.    Van   Leer   Kirkman. 

Mrs.  Charles  Fredrick  Kohl  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall  gave  a  supper- 
dance  Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Belvedere 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Atwood. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward 
Mailliard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Simons,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Havens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Simons, 
Miss  Margaret  Barker,  Miss  Helen  Holton,  Miss 
Marion  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Mary  Freer,  Miss 
Florence  Burleson,  Mr.  Somers  Peterson,  Mr. 
Raymond  Ashton,  Mr.  George  Hart,  Mr.  Henry 
Hawes,   and    Mr.    Baltzar    Peterson. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  Tuesday  afternoon   at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Emil  Greenebaum  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street  in  compli- 
ment to  her  daughter,  Miss  Emily  Greenebaum. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club,  her 
guests  including  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Helen 
Tower,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis,  Mr. 
Cosmo  Morgan,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall   Madison,   and   Mr.   Kenneth   Monteagle. 

Miss  Dorothy  Caldwell  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  Clift  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
John  Burr.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Alice 
Claire  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Grant,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hunt,  Miss  Polly  Young,  Miss  Lila  McDonald, 
Miss  Mary  Grant,  Miss  Dorothy  Grant,  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Wetmore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Monday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick McNear,  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,    and    Mrs.    William    H.    Taylor,    Jr. 

Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Athcrton,  complimenting 
Mrs.  George  Harding.  Among  those  bidden  to 
meet  the  guest  of  honor  were  Mrs.  George  Lent, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs. 
James  Ward  Keeney,   Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs. 


William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs. 
Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  and  Miss 
Lily    O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard  gave  a  diuner- 
dance  Tuesday  at  their  home  in  Belvedere  in 
honor    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harrison    Atwoud. 

Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  gave  a  bridge- 
tea    Wednesday    at    her    home    on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Washington  Street,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  William  F.  McXutt,  Airs.  Fletcher 
Ryer,  Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mrs.  Francis  Caro- 
lan,  Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam,  Mrs.  Edward 
Durell,    and    Mrs.    Horace    Davis    Pillsbury. 

Miss  Margaret  Barker  gave  a  bridge  party 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Francisca  Club,  complimenting  Miss  Ruth 
Perkins.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  William  F. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter, 
Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Oyster,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Isabel 
Jennings,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  and  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  N.  Burgess  are  receiving 
congratuations  upon  the  birth  of  their  third 
child,    a  daughter. 


Vicomte  Elie  de  Dampierre  and  Vicomtesse 
de  Dampierre  are  being  congratulated  upon 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  at  their  home  in 
France. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Sallee  Harris  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son 
at  their  home  in  New  York. 


The  Musical  Association. 

The  Membership  Committee  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Musical  Association  of  San 
Francisco  met  in  Mrs.  William  Sproule's 
apartments  in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  May  29, 
1917. 

Among  those  present  were  Mesdames  !•".  \V. 
Griffin.  William  Sproule,  M.  C.  Sloss,  Helen 
Hecht,  S-  Stetson  Winslow,  Walter  Scott 
Franklin,  A.  S.  Baldwin,  M.  S.  Koshland,  S. 
Sussman,  M.  C.  Porter,  and  Miss  Lena 
Blanding. 

A  total  of  nearly  $4000  in  new  subscrip- 
tions was  reported,  and  quite  a  number  of 
pledges  promised  but  unsigned  that  are  not 
included  in  the  above  total.  This  leaves  about 
$15,000  to  be  raised.  Mrs.  Helen  Hecht  has 
secured  the  largest  number  of  new  members 
to  date.  The  ladies  are  decidedly  optimistic 
and  are  quite  confident  that  they  will  be  able 
to  raise  the  necessary  amount  to  insure  an- 
other symphony  season. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
are  more  than  gratified  over  the  showing 
of  the  Auxiliary  Membership  Committee. 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  workmen 
employed  in  American  industries  have  had 
their  lives  insured  by  their  employers.  This 
represents  insurance  policies  to  the  total 
amount  of  about  $250,000,000. 


Make  sure  of  a  fixed  income  now.  Joint, 
Individual,  Immediate  and  Deferred  Annui- 
ties at  unusually  low  rates.  No  medical  ex- 
amination. --Etna  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  sixty-eight  years  old,  has  great 
financial    strength   and   offers   these   contracts. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Adv. ) 


FRENCH  LESSONS  by  well-known 

teacher  with  excellent  references. 

MLLE.  SALIGNE 

Tel.  Fillmore  2754  2431  Buchanan  St. 


NEW  RED  CROSS  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Under  the  official  sanction  of  the  Red  Cross 
a  new  type  of  war  service  for  women  is  being 
offered  by  the  Social  Service  School  of  the 
San  Francisco  Polyclinic,  1535  Jackson  Street, 
for  war  relief  work  with  the  families  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  This  will  require  a  new 
type  of  social  worker,  for  it  will  demand  the 
subtlest  and  most  democratic  kind  of  social 
service.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  families  of 
those  who  are  giving  their  lives  for  their 
country  should  ever  be  allowed  to  become  de- 
pendents or  to  be  treated  as  charity  cases. 
Those  who  undertake  the  problems  of  dis- 
organized family  life  due  to  war  should  be 
specially  qualified  and  should  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept  a  measure   of  training. 

The  course  will  cover  not  only  relief  work, 
but  the  more  immediate  problems  of  home 
conservation,  the  safeguarding  of  our  hard- 
won  standards  of  living,  of  industry,  and  of 
child  welfare  which  are  threatened  in  the 
present   crisis. 

Lectures  will  be  given  Monday.  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  at  11   a.  m. 


FARM      LANDS 

The  Government  needs  Farmers  as  well  as 
Fighters.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
Acres  of  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  Grant 
Lands  to  be  opened  for  homesteads  and  sale. 
Title  revested  in  United  States.  Containing  some 
of  best  l?nd  left  in  United  States.  Large  Copy- 
I  righted  Map  showing  lands  by  Sections  and  full 
|  description  by  Counties.  Postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Grant  Lands  Locating  Co.,  Box  610,  Portland,  Ore. 


Hotel 

(piriq 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 

distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Prej.  and  Managing  Director 


Red  Cross  Course  for  Women. 
Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  will  give  a  talk  at 
the  San  Francisco  Polyclinic,  1535  Jackson 
Street,  on  Wednesday,  June  6th,  at  11  a.  m., 
on  "Lessons  Learned  in  Europe."  Mrs. 
O'Sullivan  will  present  to  the  ladies  of  San 
Francisco  a  plan  for  an  open  house  com- 
mittee for  the  entertainment  of  the  soldiers 
in  camp.  Ladies  owning  homes  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Presidio  are  invited  to  attend. 


Among  other  interesting  things  the  report 
of  the  Hawaiian  superintendent  of  schools 
points  out  that,  in  average  daily  attendance 
at  school,  the  pupils  of  the  territory  during 
the  biennium  ending  December  31,  1916,  made 
a  better  showing  than  those  of  any  state  oti 
the  mainland,  and  that  the  results  of  a  spell- 
ing survey  showed  that  the  average  of  eighty- 
four  mainland  schools  was   76   per  cent. 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager 


DRINK  CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

WITH  EVERY  MEAL 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  trial  pack-    C„l*«-    ££C/1 
age  telephone  direct  to  lJUUCI     UOJf 

OR  WRITE 

GEO.W.  CASWELL  CO,  442-452  Second Sl,S.  F. 


Invigorative  in  Health  Restorative  in  Fatigue 

Curative  in  Disease 

EL  REPOSO  SANITARIUM 

The  Treatment  Department  offers 
superior  facilities  and  the  most  experi- 
enced manipulators  for  Massage,  Elec- 
tric Light  Baths  and  any  of  the  Treat- 
ments used  in  the  Battle  Creek  Sys- 
tem. 

Literature  Sent  on  Application 
2222  Chapel  Street,  Berkeley 

Hours  Arranged  by  Appointmen 
PHONE  BERKELEY  4371 

DR.  A.  J.  SANDERSON,  Manager 


"  1  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"I've  paid  him  cl 'an  to  date,'  Ask  Tue 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$-5  up.  Thrre's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


June  2,  1917. 
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Ground  Plan  of  Hotel  and  Cottage  System  at  Shasta  Springs,  Showing  Lawns,  Walks,  Location  of  Buildings,  etc.,  etc 

AS    THE   AVIATOR    SEES    IT 


OPEN    JUNE     lsi 


Connected  by  scenic  railway  with  Shasta  Springs  station  and  located  on  a  grand  tree-clad  plateau,  surrounded  by  ten  acres  of  beautiful 
lawn,  and  following  the  curving  lines  of  inviting  walks  are  cosy,  home-like  cottages  for  guests.  Here,  too,  is  a  splendid  reception  pavilion  with 
offices  and  guest  parlors.  The  tennis  and  croquet  grounds  seem  naturally  to  have  dropped  into  their  places,  and  the  fine,  open-air,  cement- 
lined  swimming  pool  sends  forth  its  shouts  of  laughter  from  amid  a  rim  of  stately  firs.  The  State  Highway  passes  in  close  proximity  to  the 
grounds,  'while  branching  therefrom  are  many  miles  of  magnificent  boulevards. 

Two,  three,  five  and  ten  room  cottages — each  room  connected  with  bath. 

Vegetable  garden  and  dairy  operated  in  connection  with  the  cuisine,  which  is  recommended  for  its  excellence  and  efficient  service. 

Trails,  grounds  and  groves  electric  lighted. 

RATES  FROM  $4  TO  $6   PER  DAY 


THE    HOME    OF    SHASTA  WATER 


For  full  particulars  address : 


SHASTA    SPRINGS     HOTEL    CO.,    Shasta   Springs,  California 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  T.  Morgan  will  leave  in  a 
few  days  for  the  East  to  visit  their  son,  Mr. 
Percy  T.  Morgan,  Jr.,  who  has  recently  joined 
the    Princeton    aviation    camp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lowe,  Jr.s  are  visiting 
in  Montecito  as  the  guests  o£  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Lowe,   Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  have  given 
up  their  home  on  Yallejo  Street  and  have  taken 
an  apartment  on  California  Street,  where  they  will 
reside  during  the   summer   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Eothin  have  reopened 
their   home   in    Ross  for  the  summer  season. 

Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman  has  been  the  guest  of 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Harrison, 
from   her  home   at    Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Gantz  ami  Mrs.  Gantz  have 
opened  their  Montecito  home,  The  Peppers,  for 
the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Follansbee  spent  the  week- 
end as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham 
at  their  summer  home  on  the   Russian  River. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  returned  Wednesday  from 
a  visit  of  a  few  days  with  Miss  Evelyn  Barron 
at  her  home  in  May  field- 
Mrs.  William  Fogarty  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  her  home  at  Long  Beach  and  is  the  house 
guest  of  Mrs.  William  Bertsch  and  Miss  Emily 
Bertsch  at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  have  re- 
opened their  home  in  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  has  returned  to  her  home  on 
Jackson  Street,  after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul    Fagan    at  their  home   in    Palo    Alto. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Young  has  gone  to  Portland 
for  a  brief  visit  with  her  son.  Captain  Harold 
Young.  During  Mrs.  Young's  absence  Miss  Polly 
Young  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Gerald  Brant  at  her 
home  in  the  Presidio. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  returned  Monday  to  her 
home  on  Buchanan  Street,  after  having  passed 
the  week-end  in  Atherton  with  her  brother-in-law 
and    sister,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Talbot    Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Grant  are  spending  a  few 
days  in  Oakland  with  Mrs.  Grant's  sister.  Miss 
Marie    Brewer. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  gone  to  New  York 
for   a  visit  of   several    weeks. 

Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali  has  returned  from  New 
York  and  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Josselyn,  at  their  home  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Bergen  have  taken  a 
cottage   at   Los  Gatos   for  the   summer. 

Mrs.    Arthur    Miies    will    arrive-    in    a    few    days 


from    Ontario,    Canada,    to    visit    her    mother,    Mrs. 
William    Cluff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson  will 
spend   the  summer  at  the  Hughson  place  in   Ross. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  and  Miss  Alejandra  Ma- 
condray  returned  Sunday  from  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Los    Gatos. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Atwood  left  Thursday  for  Au- 
burn.   Maine,    where   she   will    pass   several    weeks. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
the  East  and  is  the  guest  of  her  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  Fay,  at  his  home  on  Grove  Street. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
for  her  ranch  in  Nevada,  where  she  will  pass  a 
week   or    so. 

Mrs.  Robin  Hayne  and  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Jr.,  left  Thursday  for  New  York,  where 
they    will    remain    for   several    weeks. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Janss  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Los  Angeles,  after  a  brief  visit  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  William  Cluff,  at  her  home  in 
Menlo     Park. 

Mrs.  Richard  Heiman  left  several  days  ago  for 
a  visit   to    Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  trip  to  Del 
Monte. 

Miss  Rhoda  Niebling  passed  the  week-end  in 
Ross  as  the  house  guest  of  Miss  Mary  Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Feltou  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Los  Gatos  for  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  is  spending  the  week-end 
in  Del  Monte  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
toine    Borel,    Jr. 

Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  has  recently  been  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Teague  at  their 
home  in    St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  with  Miss  Emily  Pope 
and  Miss  Cornelia  Clampctt,  is  spending  a  few 
days  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  returned 
yesterday  to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  where 
they    will    pass    the    summer. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Sproul  and  Miss  Marion  Sproul 
have  returned  to  their  home  at  Chico,  after  a  visit 
in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara   for   a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  have  returned 
to  the  Clift  Hotel,  after  a  short  visit  to  Byron 
Springs. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mr.  Talbot  Walker.  Mr. 
Charles  Keeney,  Mr.  Griffith  Henshaw,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Wickham  have  recently  proffered  their 
services  to  the  government  and  have  been  assigned 
to  duty  as  drivers  of  motor  supply  trucks  with 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  General 
Pershing's   army    in    France. 


Mistress — Are  you  married?     Maid — No'm, 
I  bumped  into  a  door. — Awgzuan. 


Submarine  Net. 
A  submarine  net  is  made  of  wire  rope, 
about  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  and  the 
meshes  are  of  great  size — about  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  square.  The  net  has  floats  on  top  that 
keep  bobbing  up  and  down  like  the  float  on  a 
fishline  and  on  the  bottom  are  weights  that 
keep  the  whole  thing  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion (says  the  World's  Work).  The  subma- 
rine can  not  submerge  to  very  great  depths 
on  account  of  the  pressure — 200  feet  being 
about  the  limiting  depth.  It  sails  innocently 
along,  therefore,  until  it  pushes  its  nose  into 
these  meshes.  The  net  now  trails  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  submarine — its  progress  re- 
vealing the  fact  that  something  below  is  sup- 
plj-ing  the  motive  power.  Perhaps  the  net 
suddenly  stops ;  that  means  that  the  hidden 
submarine  has  stopped,  its  navigators  having 
made  the  horrible  discovery  that  they  are 
trapped — or  perhaps  the  net  has  become 
twisted  in  the  propeller.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  wise  submarine  rises  to  the  surface. 
It  surrenders,  becomes  the  property  of  the 
enemy,  and  its  crew  are  made  prisoners.  If 
it  does  not  take  such  action  one  of  two  things 
will  happen.  The  enemy  will  wait  upon  the 
surface  until  the  submersible  comes  up  or,  if 
it  starts  moving,  the  enemy  will  follow  until 
the  inevitable  uprising.  But  perhaps  the  sur- 
face commander  gets  impatient ;  he  can  let  a 
bomb  down,  which  will  explode  when  it 
touches   the   submarine. 


Domestic  Science  Taught  in  School. 
In  Webster  County,  Kentucky,  domestic 
science  can  be  taught  in  the  schools  with- 
out the  big  expense  of  equipping  each  school 
with  numbers  of  stoves,  tables,  cutlery,  and 
dishes,  for  a  wagon  completely  furnished  as 
dining-room  and  kitchen  serves  the  purpose. 
Any  rural  school  interested  has  merely  to 
send  for  the  wagon,  and  to  furnish  board, 
lodging,  and  supplies  for  the  teachers.  The, 
dining-room  has  four  windows,  two  on  either 
side,  and  the  kitchen  three ;  the  floors  are 
hardwood;  rooms  are  ceiled  throughout  with 
wall  board.  It  has  equipment  enough  for 
six  pupils  to  work  at  a  time  roasting  chicken, 
making  bread,  and  performing  all  the  other 
usual  kitchen  duties.  The  wagon  brings 
home  and  school  closer  together,  makes  bet- 
ter homes,  better  social  conditions,  better 
community  interest,  a  better  school  spirit,  and 


puts  domestic  science  in  all  of  the  rural 
schools.  Not  only  is  this  wagon  serving  its 
purpose  in  the  schools,  but  the  women's  clubs 
are  using  it  for  instruction  work  in  many 
communities  where  there  is  a  desire  to  get 
out  of  the  old  beaten  paths  and  study  the 
new  and  improved  ways. 


The  records  of  the  board  of  education  of 
New  York  City-  show  that  more  than  11,000 
students  are  studying  Spanish. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"So  you  don't  like  the  country?  What  do 
you  miss  most  since  moving  to  the  suburbs?" 
"Trains!" — Puck. 

Silticus — So  you  think  their  friendship  will 
end  in  marriage,  eh?  Cynicus — Yes,  I  guess 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it — Town   Topics. 

Edith — Haven't  you  and  Jack  been  engaged 
long  enough  to  get  married?  Ethel — Too 
long.  He  hasn't  a  cent  left. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Friend — How  is  the  patient,  doctor? 
Doctor — Um — er — he  has  a  fighting  chance  to 
live.  Friend — Xo  hope  then;  he's  a  pacifist. 
—Puck. 

Jack — That  horse  shows  as  much  sense  as  I 
do.  Belle — Well,  don't  tell  anybody.  You 
ma}-  want  to  sell  him  some  day. — Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

"Father,  what  kind  of  boats  were  the  rams 
they  used  so  much  in  the  Civil  War?"  "They 
were  probably  the  ancestors  of  the  ewe-boats 
of  today,  my  boy." — Puck. 

"My  dear  lady,  I  go  further  than  believing 
in  woman  suffrage ;  1  maintain  that  man  and 
woman  are  equal  in  every  way."  "Oh,  pro- 
fessor!     Xow  you're   bragging." — Life. 

Mahoole — Xixt  toime  Oi  pass  wid  a  loidy, 
Mulligan,  ye've  got  to  remove  yer  hat.  Mul- 
ligan— An'  suppose  Oi  refuse?  Mahoole — 
Thin,  bedad,  ye've  got  to  remove  your  coat. — 
Puck. 

He — Here's  a  woman  suing  for  divorce  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  in  a  trance  when 
she  got  married.  His  Better  Half — Well,  if 
marriage  won't  bring  her  out  of  it,  divorce 
won't. — Judge. 

"'You  have  sworn  to  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth."  "Nothing  but  the  truth,  your  honor?" 
"Precisely."  "Then,  judge,  with  that  limita- 
tion upon  me,  I  might  as  well  warn  you  that 
I'm  not  going  to  have  much  to  say." — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

"John,"  whispered  his  wife,  "I'm  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  there  is  a  burglar 
downstairs."  "Well,  my  dear,"  replied  her 
husband  sleepily.  "I  hope  you  don't  expect 
me  to  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions." 
— Boston    Transcript. 

"I  used  to  worry  about  what  I  put  into  a 

sermon,"  said  the  minister.  "Yes?"  "But 
when  I  found  that  what  people  discussed  was 
mainlj-   the   length   of   it,    I   put   about    fifteen 
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No  doubt  you  know  where  to  go 
on  your  vacation.  Have  you  made 
up  your  mind  where  to  place  your 
valuable  papers  while  away  which, 
possibly,  you  have  in  your  office  safe 
or  at  home.  If  they  are  missing  on 
your  return  from  your  vacation,  don't 
blame  us.  We  advise  you  to  get  a 
box  at  the 
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minutes  into  it  and  let  it  go  at  that." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Mr.  Cash — You  must  understand,  sir,  that 
my  daughter  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
any  luxury  that  money  can  buy.  Count  von 
Barnski — Certainment,  Meester  Cash,  zat  ees 
vat    I    am  ! — Puck. 

"Can  any  little  boy,"  asked  the  new  teacher, 
"tell  me  the  difference  between  a  lake  and 
an  ocean  ?"  "I  can,"  replied  Edward,  whose 
wisdom  had  been  learned  from  experience. 
"Lakes  are  much  pleasanter  to  swallow  when 
you  fall  in." — Christian  Register. 

First  Artist — I  received  a  magnificent 
tribute   to   my   skill  the  other  dav   at  the  ex- 


hibition. Second  Artist — Indeed,  what  was 
it?  First  Artist — You  know  the  picture.  "A 
Storm  at  Sea"?  Well,  a  man  and  his  wife 
were  looking  at  it,  and  I  overheard  the  fel- 
low say.  "Come  away,  my  dear;  that  picture 
makes  me  sick." — Truthseeker. 

"What  would  you  say  if  I  turned  you 
down?"  she  asked  shyly,  as  they  sat  on  the 
parlor  sofa.  The  young  man  looked  straight 
ahead,  but  said  nothing.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  silence  she  nudged  him  with  her 
elbow  and  said  :  "Didn't  you  hear  my  ques- 
tion .-"  He  looked  around  apprehensively. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  replied.  "I  thought 
you  were  addressing  the  gas." — St.  Louis  Re- 
public. 
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■Work  for  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

Be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  that 
however  deep  may  be  his  personal  disappointment  at 
the  denial  of  his  wish  to  lead  a  volunteer  army  to  Eu- 
rope, he  is  not  sulking  in  his  tent.  Last  week  at  New 
Haven  he  made  patriotic  appeal  to  the  young  physicians 
of  New  England  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  country 
and  they  enlisted — to  the  number  of  200.  Later  he 
called  a  meeting  of  suburbanites  near  his  home  and 
urged  them  to  make  generous  subscription  to  the 
Liberty  bond  issue — and  they  subscribed  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  These  are  sample  activities  in  a  cam- 
paign which  now  employs  the  Colonel  three  or  four 
days  of  every  week. 

Xo  other  man  in  the  country  has  the  capability  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  for  this  sort  of  work.  His  intense 
loyalty  and  his  untiring  energy  in  combination  with 
his  powers  of  sympathetic  appeal  and  his  great  pres- 


'tige  make  him  a  mighty  force  as  a  stirrer-up  of 
patriotic  spirit. 

Here  is  a  field  in  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  may  serve 
his  country  with  supreme  effectiveness;  one  suited  to 
his  propensities  and  to  his  active  spirit.  No  man  in 
the  country  can  do  more — probably  none  so  much — to 
bring  our  people  to  a  realization  of  what  is  before 
them,  to  inspire  them  to  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  sac- 
rifice, than  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Here  surely  is  a  job 
large  enough  and  important  enough  to  employ  excep- 
tional gifts  and  to  satisfy  the  highest  ambition  for 
achievement. 

President  Wilson  ought  to  put  aside  political  and 
personal  prejudice  and  bring  Colonel  Roosevelt  into  an 
authoritative  position  in  the  government.  He  might 
very  properly  be  made  head  of  a  commission  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  our  military  services. 
Better  still,  he  might  be  given  a  place  in  the  cabinet, 
say  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  where  his  experience 
would  count  vastly  in  promoting  activity  and  efficiency. 
Powers  like  his  in  a  time  like  this  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  expend  themselves  in  volunteer  efforts  dis- 
sociated from  the  authorities  of  government. 


A  Call  to  Action. 

On  Tuesday  before  a  society  of  Confederate  veterans 
assembled  at  Washington,  again  and  in  admirable 
phrase.  President  Wilson  set  forth  the  large  moral 
aims  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  war. 
"We  are,"  he  said,  "going  to  lay  all  our  wealth,  if 
necessary,  and  spend  all  our  blood,  if  need  be,  to  show 
that  we  are  not  accumulating  selfishly,  but  for  the 
service  of  mankind.  I  am,"  he  said,  "thankful  for  the 
privilege  of  self-sacrifice,  which  is  the  only  privilege 
that  lends  dignity  to  the  human  spirit."  Fine  talk ! 
But  at  this  stage  of  the  game  it  is  more  decorative 
than  useful — it  butters  no  parsnips.  What  we  need 
now  is  action.  Our  energies  would  better  be  spent  in 
pushing  forward  to  participation  in  the  war  than  in 
high  moral  reflections  more  than  less  tinged  with  com- 
placency and  national  self-conceit.  We  have  now  been 
nominally  at  war  something  more  than  three  months. 
It  is  time  we  were  getting  on  the  job  in  earnest.  It  is 
time  to  quit  congratulating  ourselves  upon  our  high — 
and  more  or  less  theoretical — inspirations  and  to  get 
down  to  business.  It  is  time  for  an  authoritative  hand  to 
take  hold  of  the  situation  at  Washington,  to  put  a  stop 
to  quarrels  about  jurisdiction  and  precedence,  to  elimi- 
nate incompetents  and  elevate  the  fit.  to  choke  off  talkv- 
talk  in  and  out  of  Congress,  to  proceed  in  the  doing  of 
things  which  cry  aloud  to  be  done.  The  President  is 
the  man  to  arrange  all  this ;  and  it  can  only  be  done 
by  him  or  under  his  authority.  If  he  has  not  the  time 
or  the  energies  or  the  administrative  capabilities  which 
the  job  requires,  then  he  should  delegate  his  powers  to 
somebody  who  has. 

By  this  time  the  President  should  know  that  a 
politically-created  cabinet  organized  under  conditions 
of  peace  and  for  the  business  of  peace  is  unfit  to  sus- 
tain the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  war.  The  break- 
down of  the  Treasury  in  the  matter  of  the  Liberty 
bonds  is  a  concrete  fact  which  ought  to  thrust  home  to 
the  President  the  need  of  better  judgment  and  a  larger 
personal  force  at  the  head  of  our  finances.  And  so 
down  the  line.  There  is  need  of  reorganization,  of 
such  reorganization  as  will  bring  trained  competence, 
with  the  powers  of  high  character,  to  the  administra- 
tive posts  which  control  the  army  and  the  navy.  It  is 
not  a  time  when  men  imbued  with  pacific  delusions, 
when  politicians  and  when  favorites  have  any  proper 
place  in  the  administrative  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Our  country  is  rich  in  men  of  administrative  genius. 
of  trained  capacity  in  executive  business.  Proof,  if 
proof  is  asked  for,  is  to  be  founj  in   the  tremendous 


and  numerically  extraordinary  successes  that  have  been 
achieved  by  American  leaders  in  finance,  in  trade,  in 
industry.  Our  men  of  executive  achievement  have 
amazed  the  world  by  the  variety  and  magnitude  ot 
their  operations.  These,  irrespective  of  their  political 
views,  regardless  of  their  affiliations,  independent  of 
all  domestic  or  private  considerations,  should  be  called 
to  the  service  of  the  government.  Let  nobody  doubt 
that  they  will  come.  The  best  brains  of  the  country 
are  available.  There  is  not  a  financial,  a  commercial, 
or  an  industrial  captain  among  us  who  would  not 
cheerfully  put  aside  his  private  interests  and  take  a 
place  in  the  war  cabinet.  Mr.  Wilson  has  but  to  say 
the  word  to  call  to  his  support  in  the  ten  executive  de- 
partments of  the  government  the  ten  strongest  men  in 
the  nation. 

The  need  is  grievous.  Time  is  passing.  We  are 
doing  more  talking  than  fighting  or  even  preparing  to 
fight.  The  country  cries  aloud  for  a  leadership  quali- 
fied by  the  prestige  of  experience  and  success,  qualified 
by  established  and  known  character,  qualified  by  big- 
ness of  mind,  by  courage,  by  spirit,  bv  popular  con- 
fidence, to  go  forward. 

Our  part  in  this  war  can  not  be  played  adequately 
and  successfully  unless  there  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  executive  departments  of  the  government  men 
whose  names  and  whose  repute  are  an  inspiration  and 
a  summons  to  duty.  Official  rank  can  not  endow 
mediocre  men  with  high  powers.  The  name  and  the 
trappings  of  authority  count  for  nothing  without  the 
qualities  that  give  to  authority  assurance,  dignitv, 
force,  confidence.  * 

Traitorous  Demands  for  "  Peace." 
Ambassador  Rosen's  appeal  for  peace,  with  its 
gloomy  and  surely  not  purposeless  appraisement  of  con- 
ditions and  prospects  in  Russia,  bears  too  obvious  evi- 
dence of  Germanic  sympathy.  Ambassador  Rosen  be- 
longs to  and  is  a  product  of  the  old  regime.  He  reflects, 
not  the  new  spirit  of  Russia,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Ger- 
manic autocracy  which  has  ruled  in  Russia  and  has  all 
but  ridden  that  country  to  her  ruin.  His  admissions 
go  too  far.  They  reveal  the  wish  of  a  man  of  anti- 
patriotic  sentiment  and  spirit  to  bring  about  a  restora- 
tion of  conditions  that  would  nullify  every  advantage 
possible  to  come  from  the  new  order  of  things. 

President  Wilson  has  admirably  set  forth  the  only 
conditions  upon  which  peace  can  honorably  or  possibly 
be  achieved.  It  must  come  in  such  form  as  will  make 
the  world  a  safe  place  for  democratic  systems.  It  must 
not  come  until  the  spirit  of  autocracy  which  rules  in  the 
German  and  Austrian  empires  shall  have  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  imagination  and  affection  of  the  masses  it  has 
hypnotized.  A  patched-up  peace  with  acceptance  and 
toleration  of  the  autocratic  principle  and  the  military 
spirit  in  government  would  be  worse  than  no  peace. 
It  would  not  remove  the  menace  to  the  world  of  Teu- 
tonic ambition  and  pretensions.  It  would  be  nothing 
better  than  a  truce  under  conditions  worse  on  the  whole 
than  those  which  existed  prior  to  the  war. 

The  President  has  already  defined  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  war,  not  only  on  our  part,  but  on  that  of 
our  Allies.  A  sound  peace  must  be  a  peace  in  con- 
formity with  Mr.  Wilson's  definition:  it  must  be  a 
peace  involving  safety  of  democracy  against  autocracy. 
Those  who  are  urging  the  American  government  to 
set  forth  in  concrete  terms  the  aims  and  purposes  for 
which  it  is  contending  are  not  friends,  but  enemies  of 
a  true  peace.  They  seek,  not  to  aid  a  just  settlement 
of  the  war,  but  to  embarrass  our  government  in  its  im- 
mediate activities  and  to  tie  its  hands  with  respect  to 
ultimate  adjustments.  The  demand  for  "terms"  is  a 
traitorous  one:  and  those  who  are  making  it  are  in 
effect  traitors  who  should  be  sternly  silence' 
no  time  to  put  hurdles  in  the  path  of  natii  m 
and   whatever   their   pretensions — whatever 
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delusions— those   who   are   doing  this   should  be   dealt 
with  as  public  enemies. 


The  Sharon  Verdict. 

In  the  intensity  of  its  interest  in  the  dramatic  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  collapse  of  the  Sharon  case 
last  week  the  daily  press  has  all  but  ignored  the 
considerations  which  made  the  course  of  Judge  Coffey 
in  forcing  a  verdict  against  the  claimant  obligatory. 

The  claim  of  Wallace  Sharon  to  a  share  in  the 
estate  of  the  late  Frederick  Sharon  was  based  upon  an 
allegation  of  legal  adoption  giving  to  him  the  rights  of 
a  son.  The  records  of  the  court  by  which  the  alleged 
procedure  of  adoption  was  had  were  lost  in  the  fire  of 
1906;  and  the  judge  before  whom  the  proceedings 
were  alleged  to  have  been  held  has  long  been  dead. 
Attorneys  for  the  claimant  sought  to  prove  the 
record  (only  to  be  done  by  proving  its  contents) 
by  testimony  of  witnesses  who  had  participated  in 
the  alleged  procedure  of  adoption.  The  claimant  him- 
self gave  testimony  to  the  effect  that  he  had  signed 
no  document,  although,  as  it  was  later  developed,  he 
was  at  the  time  of  an  age  when  written  consent  on  his 
part  was  legally  essential  to  adoption.  A  clerk  of  the 
original  court  testified  that  he  had  filed  certain  papers 
presumably  bearing  upon  the  case,  but  had  not  read 
them  and  was  therefore  unable  to  declare  their  contents. 
Another  witness  testified  to  having  handled  the  alleged 
papers  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  but  said  that 
he  had  read  only  their  titles.  Thus  the  witnesses — 
there  were  only  these  three — called  in  the  interest  of 
the  claimant  to  prove  the  legal  record  of  adoption 
failed  at  the  vital  and  essential  point.  In  the  several 
weeks  in  which  the  case  was  on  trial  there  was  pre- 
sented a  vast  mass  of  testimony,  but  in  so  far 
as  it  went  to  sustain  the  claim  of  Wallace  Sharon  it 
was  founded  only  upon  presumption  and  circumstance. 
Judge  Coffey's  instructions  to  the  jury  naturally  and 
inevitably  took  cognizance  of  the  facts  as  above  set 
forth.  And  since  the  fundamental  point — the  alleged 
record  of  adoption — was  not  in  existence  and  had  not 
been  proven  by  evidence,  testimony  presumptive  in 
character  relative  to  such  record  became  non-effective. 

In  this  as  in  all  procedures  before  judge  and  jury 
it  was  for  the  court  to  determine  the  law  and  for 
the  jury  to  determine  the  facts;  and  with  the  legal  phase 
of  the  immediate  case  not  established,  consideration 
of  presumptive  testimony  became  superfluous.  Thus 
Judge  Coffey,  as  in  duty  bound,  directed  the  jury  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  against  the  claimant  on  the  ground 
that  the  essential  requirement  of  law — namely,  the 
record  of  adoption — had  not  been  proven.  It  was 
a  situation  where,  since  the  legal  foundation  was  lack- 
ing, there  was  nothing  for  the  jury  to  determine.  It 
had  only  to  act  under  instruction  of  the  court  as  to  the 
law  in  the  case. 

Judge  Coffey's  course  in  enforcing  action  at  the 
hands  of  a  jury,  several  of  whose  members,  including 
the  foreman,  were  mutinous,  was  "arbitrary"  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  positive  and  prompt.  The  court, 
not  the  jury,  was  authorized  to  determine  the  law.  The 
responsibility  rested  with  Judge  Coffey,  and  he  could 
not  have  evaded  it  even  if  he  had  so  desired.  In  re- 
organizing the  jury  and  in  requiring  a  verdict  in 
response  to  specific  instruction  he  did  only  what  was 
necessary,  it  being  an  established  rule  of  law  that  a 
verdict  directed  by  the  court  is  proper  when  upon  the 
whole  evidence  the  judge  would  be  compelled  to  set 
aside  a  contrary  verdict  as  unsupported  by  the  evi- 
dence. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  connection  with  a 
procedure  so  exceptional,  and  in  a  case  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  the  amount  of  money  involved,  that  the  court 
stands  above  reproach  or  question.  Judge  Coffey's  long 
judicial  service,  with  his  high  character  for  legal 
ability  and  for  unshakable  integrity,  gives  stability  to 
a  judgment  which  might  under  other  conditions  be  made 
subject  of  slanderous  interpretation.  So  far  from  tend- 
ing, as  certain  hasty  critics  have  declared,  to  weaken 
the  jury  system,  Judge  Coffey's  ruling  goes  to 
strengthen  and  sustain  it  by  making  definite  the 
bounr'aries  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  law  as  in  mechanics  it 
i".  the  "loose  joint"  that  is  weak. 


the  nature  of  things  the  undertaking  is  an  impossible 
one.  Cody  was  a  picturesque  figure,  and  that  was  all. 
There  was  in  his  career  much  of  spectacular  interest. 
But  it  was  not  a  career  illustrating  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, public  service,  or  heroics  in  the  sphere  of  achieve- 
ment. In  the  right  perspective  Cody  belongs  to  the 
category  illustrated  by  the  more  than  less  trivial  names 
Davy  Crockett,  Daniel  Boone,  and  Kit  Carson.  To  at- 
tempt to  rank  him  with  "our  noble  dead"  is  about  as 
reasonable  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  immortalize  Josh 
Billings,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  and  Bill  Nye.  by  as- 
sociating their  names  and  fames  with  that  of  our 
national  masters  of  literature.  , 

The  American  people  are  curiously  and  wholesomely 
shy  at  the  point  of  hero  worship.  They  are  not  unin- 
spired by  notable  achievement  in  any  sphere,  even  in 
that  of  the  merely  spectacular.  But  permanent  rank  in 
our  national  pantheon  is  reserved  for  the  nobly  worthy. 
We  honor  many  historical  names,  but  we  revere  only 
a  few.  Hamilton,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  our  con- 
structive statesmen,  survives  in  intellectual  respect,  but 
not  in  the  fixed  and  enduring  affection  of  the  nation. 
McKinley  already  lives  in  the  public  mind  rather  as  a 
politician  of  unfortunate  experience  than  as  a  heroic 
figure.  As  time  goes  on  General  Grant  somehow  loses 
character  as  a  hero. 

Only  two  names  of  the  many  that  in  one  sphere  or 
another  have  served  the  republic  tend  to  increment  of 
honor  and  prestige  under  the  sifting  scrutiny  of  time. 
Washington  and  Lincoln  grow  with  the  passing  years. 
All  other  names  tend  to  diminution  and  oblivion. 


The  "  Hymn  of  Free  Russia." 
The  new  Russian  national  anthem — the  "Hymn  of 
Free  Russia" — was  produced  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Gabrilowitsch  Orchestra  in  Xew  York  last  week.  It  is 
by  Konstantin  Belmont  and  the  English  version  below 
is  by  Vera  and  Kurt  Schindler.  The  melody  of  the 
song,  which  is  both  march  and  hymn,  is  of  notable 
simplicity,  its  highest -flight  comprised  within  an  octave 
of  notes  and  unadorned  as  a  child's  piano  exercise. 
The  harmony,  almost  equally  plain,  made  a  profound 
impression.    The  hymn  is  as  follows : 

Young  Russia,  hail,  victorious ! 

All  praise  we  chant  to  thee. 
Amid  the  nations,  glorious 

Thou  standest,  proud  and  free. 

No  tyrant  shall  enslave  thee. 

Thy  sun  arises  bright ! 
All  hail  to  those  who  gave  thee 

New  Freedom's  sacred  light ! 

A  song  of  countless  voices 
Resounds  from  shore  to  shore, 

The  Russian  folk  rejoices 
With    Freedom   evermore ! 


As  to  National  Heroes. 
-\r-  harm  will  be  done  by  the  attempt  now  making  to 
up  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  as  a  national  hero,  since  in 


Japan  and  the  War. 
From  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Toyokichi  Iyenaga, 
head  of  the  East  and  West  News  Bureau,  in  New 
York  last  week,  we  get  something  more  than  a  hint  of 
Japanese  purposes  in  connection  with  the  war.  More 
active  Japanese  participation,  he  said,  will  depend  on 
many  circumstances,  particularly  on  the  potentialities 
of  Russian  peace.  Moral  pressure  from  England  and 
the  United  States,  he  said  specifically,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  Japan  into  the  war  with  all  her  forces. 
But  Japan,  he  declared,  is  doing  a  larger  part  than  is 
commonly  understood.  Specifically  she  is  keeping  safe 
the  channel  of  communication  from  Aden  to  Shanghai 
and  her  troops  are  kept  ready  in  case  of  need  for  sus- 
taining the  status  quo  in  India,  a  circumstance  that 
causes  much  dissatisfaction  among  Hindu  nationalists, 
who  protest  against  Japan  upholding  the  English  rule. 
Hitherto  Russia  has  needed  no  help  in  man-power;  she 
had  all  the  men  she  needed.  But  she  did  munitions  and 
supplies,  and  these  Japan  has  supplied  in  great  quan- 
tities. Now,  continues  the  doctor,  there  comes  danger 
from  the  possibility  of  a  separate  peace  by  Russia.  In 
this  event  Japan  will  throw  her  energies  fully  into 
the  war  if  it  becomes  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
Allied  cause;  but  if  Russia  makes  a  separate  peace  she 
(Japan)  will  have  to  throw  them  in  anyway  to  protect 
her  own  interests.  If  Russia  makes  peace  she  will  be 
thrown  under  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  Germany, 
putting  under  German  control  potential  resources  al- 
most equal  to  those  of  the  United  States.  In  such  a 
situation  there  would  be  involved  a  very  great  danger 
of  Russo-German   aggression   in  the   Far   East   which 


would  threaten  to  re-create  the  situation  of  1904. 
Japan  would  again  be  threatened  from  Harbin  and 
Vladivostok;  and  the  menace  would  create  a  tre- 
mendous pressure,  not  only  on  Japan,  but  on  China,  so 
strong  that  it  might  not  be  resisted  without  help  from 
outside  the  Orient.  It  is  with  respect  to  these  possi- 
bilities, Dr.  Iyenaga  said,  that  Japanese  resources  are 
being  held.  "In  conclusion,"  said  the  doctor.  "Japan 
will  not  send  her  troops  as  mercenaries.  We  are  all 
united  in  the  common  cause." 


Editorial  Notes. 

In  another  column,  in  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Shul- 
gin's  eye-witness  account  of  the  abdication  of  the 
Czar,  Mr.  Landfield  makes  a  statement  that  challenges 
credulity.  He  speaks  of  Russia  as  having  been  for 
years  "at  bottom  the  most  democratic  country  in  the 
world."  The  qualifying  words  "at  bottom"  might  easily 
escape  attention  and  leave  the  impression  that  in  order 
to  land  a  professorial  paradox  he  blinked  the  fact  of 
the  tyrannical  bureaucratic  government.  "At  bottom" 
Russia  is  democratic.  The  Slavs  are  by  nature  and  in- 
stinct democratic,  not  so  much  in  an  individualistic  as 
in  a  communistic  sense.  The  peasant  Mir  is  as  demo- 
cratic as  the  Xew  England  town  meeting.  But  what 
they  lack  is  experience  in  coordinating  this  local  self- 
government  into  a  national  system.  At  present  Russia 
is  floundering  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  The  people 
lack  cohesion  and  leaders.  We  see  no  evidences  of  a 
desire  for  a  separate  peace  with  Germany  among  the 
peasants  or  soldiers,  and  they  may  with  this  fine  basis 
of  local  democracy  develop  the  offensive  of  which  the 
Allies  stand  in  need.  But  the  present  situation  does 
not  make  for  unified  effort  or  for  governmental  and 
military  efficiency.  

It  is  announced  that  the  American  commission  headed 
by  Mr.  Root  has  arrived  within  Russian  territory  and 
is  now  on  its  way  across  Siberia.  It  goes  to  lend  its 
aid  toward  social  and  political  reorganization  of 
Russia.  Its  visit  can  not  fail  to  be  to  the  people  of 
that  country  concrete  evidence  of  the  good-will  and 
friendly  disposition  of  the  United  States.  It  ought  to 
be  able  to  lend  both  inspiration  and  practical  counsels 
toward  the  solution  of  great  and  serious  problems. 
Probably  the  commission  is  authorized  to  tender  ma- 
terial aid  looking  to  the  reestablishment  of  industry 
and  the  holding  of  Russia  to  her  engagements  in  con- 
nection with  the  war.  The  hope  is  that,  led  by  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Mr.  Root  and  backed  by  the  pres- 
tige of  the  great  free  country  of  America,  the  com- 
mission may  give  substantial  aid  in  the  work  of  bring- 
ing order  out  of  chaos. 


It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  Root  commission 
traveled  from  Washington  across  the  United  States, 
thence  across  the  Pacific  to  a  Siberian  port  unheralded 
by  the  public  press.  It  was  not,  of  course,  an  absolute 
secret — the  newspapers  were  informed  of  its  starting 
and  of  its  progress,  but  at  the  request  of  the  State  De- 
partment refrained  from  exploiting  the  fact.  Herein 
is  illustrated  the  efficiency  of  a  rational  and  cooperative 
censorship — if  the  term  be  applicable.  The  request  of 
the  State  Department — an  invitation  instead  of  a  chal- 
lenge— was  more  effective  than  an  official  censor- 
ship could  possibly  have  been.  Censorship  under 
fixed  restrictions  inevitably  fails  in  practice.  Editors, 
always  willing  enough  to  cooperate  reasonably  with 
the  authorities  in  the  suppression  of  information 
which  ought  not  to  go  to  the  public  and  through  the 
public  to  the  enemy,  are  inevitably  resentful  when  re- 
quired under  arbitrary  authority  to  withhold  informa- 
tion which  can  not  possibly  harm  anybody.  If  a  cen- 
sorship might  be  in  the  hands  of  large-minded,  fair- 
minded,  and  expert  agents  it  would  be  well  enough. 
But  unfailingly  it  becomes  an  "administrative  function 
of  minor  functionaries,  usually  of  military  training, 
whose  idea  is  not  to  work  with  the  newspapers,  but 
in  opposition  to  them.  Your  censor  invariably  illus- 
trates the  vanities  inherent  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
along  with  that  species  of  discretion  which  sees  moun- 
tains in  molehills.  The  government  will  do  far  better 
practically  to  put  by  its  demands  for  arbitrary  au- 
thority over  the  newspapers  of  the  country  and  to 
rely  upon  their  courteous  cooperation. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  no  censorship  can  be  as  rigid 
as  that  which  the  newspapers  habitually  impose  upon 
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themselves.  How  true  this  is  anybody  familiar  with 
the  inside  workings  of  journalism  will  bear  witness. 
Impertinent  and  meddling  as  the  sensational  press  some- 
times is,  even  the  yellowest  of  them  all  is  habitually 
restrained  within  certain  definite  boundaries.  We  re- 
call many  instances  in  which  by  common  consent  and 
even  without  a  hint  of  common  arrangement  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  have  remained  silent  where 
statement  of  unpleasant  facts  would  have  made  griev- 
ous scandal.  Much  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  the  news- 
papers— particularly  of  a  type  of  newspaper  much  in 
evidence  on  the  Pacific  Coast — but  better  results  are 
to  be  attained  through  dealing  with  them  in  terms  of 
courtesv  than  in  terms  of  force. 


Social  Washington  is  amusing  itself  with  what  it  es- 
teems a  discovery  of  the  way  to  win  President  Wilson's 
favor.  It  notes  that  at  a  recent  "conference"  Senator 
Gallinger  "went  at"  the  President  minus  gloves,  charg- 
ing him  to  his  face  with  political  calculations,  with  neg- 
lect of  executive  duty,  and  demanding  that  elimination 
of  the  spirit  of  partisanship  in  connection  with  war 
activities  should  begin  in  the  White  House.  Concur- 
rently it  notes  that  when  last  week  the  President  gave  a 
state  dinner  to  Prince  Eudine  of  the  Italian  mission  only 
three  senators  were  invited — one  of  them  being  Gal- 
linger. It  further  notes  that  Representative  Mann, 
who  has  been  leading  a  movement  antagonistic  to  the 
President  in  the  House,  was  bidden  to  the  same  dinner, 
this  being  the  third  time  in  recent  weeks  that  he  has 
had  his  legs  under  the  presidential  mahogany.  Still 
again  it  is  noted  that  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones  of 
Washington,  who  dealt  plainly,  almost  to  the  degree 
of  rudeness,  with  the  Administration  at  the  time  of  the 
La  Follette  filibuster  and  since,  has  grown  in  favor, 
being  treated  with  unusual  consideration  at  the  White 
House  and  in  the  departments.  The  moral  of  all  this, 
say  the  Washington  gossips,  is  that  the  way  to  gain 
favor  with  W.  W.  is  to  look  him  dead  in  the  eye  and 
give  him  blow  for  blow  or  something  better.  "Truckle 
to  him" — there  is  Southern  authority  for  this  theory — 
and  he  "walks  all  over  you."  All  of  which  is  just  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  President  Wilson  is  like  a 
good  many  other  men  in  respect  of  his  friendships  and 
his  favors.  

A  hint  as  to  the  extent  to  which  democracy  has  be- 
come fashionable  since  America  entered  the  war  is 
afforded  by  an  incident  in  connection  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  S.  X.  Contantinini,  first  secretary  of  the 
Greek  legation.  Constantinini  announces  himself  as  a 
recruit  to  the  forces  of  Venizelos  in  opposition  to  the 
royal  government.  He  circulates  the  story  that  the 
last  straw,  the  breaking  of  which  impelled  him  to  shift 
of  allegiance,  was  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Queen 
Sophie,  wife  of  his  king  and  sister  of  the  Kaiser,  as 
head  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Athens  recently  issued  a  man- 
date refusing  aid  to  wounded  Greeks  in  Saloniki.  Con- 
stantinini is  of  an  established  Greek  family  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  royalist.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Bucharest  and  in 
Montenegro  before  his  assignment  to  Washington  sev- 
eral years  ago.  "Monarchical  rule  is  a  dead  issue," 
he  says  in  a  statement  given  to  the  Washington  press. 
"When  King  Constantine  arraigned  himself  on  the  side 
of  German  barbarity  and  infamy  I  felt  that  the  time 
to  dissociate  myself  with  the  government  had  come." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


If  as  a  result  of  the  present  war  Bohemia  gains  the 
freedom  that  she  lost  in  the  year  when  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  that  in  part  through  the 
efforts  of  America  in  the  war,  it  will  probably  be  re- 
garded by  historians  as  a  fitting  triumph  of  democratic 
and  liberal  ideas.  A  Bohemia  composed  of  the  lands 
inhabited  by  Czechs  and  the  kindred  Slovaks  would  be 
a  state  of  very  considerable  power,  as  it  is  claimed  the 
total  population  would  be  about  12,000,000 — more  than 
that  of  any  European  state  today  excepting  only  the 
six  great  powers  and  Spain,  while  in  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  it  would  stand  high  among  the 
richest  states  of  the  world. 


No  great  war  of  modern  times  has  ended  during  the 
winter  months,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  has  any  begun  then.  For  a  century  all 
wars  have  begun  in  the  spring,  summer,  or  early  au- 
tumn, and  ended  between  March  and  August. 


Maryland  sent  tobacco  to  France  and  Holland  three 
centuries  ago.  It  sent  the  identical  variety  of  tobacco 
to  those  countries  in  1916. 


If  Not  the  Camp,  the  Cabinet. 

Fresno.  June  4,    1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Never  having  set  a  squadron  in  the 
field,  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  military  infallibility.  I  in- 
clined to  accept  without  demur  the  President's  reasons  for 
refusing  Colonel  Roosevelt's  request  to  be  allowed  to  cross 
the  water  with  a  volunteer  expeditionary  force.  But  later  de- 
velopments and  further  reflections  lead  me  to  the  conviction 
that  the  President  would  do  well  to  reverse  his  ruling  and 
permit  the  gallant  Colonel  to  go  ahead.  At  the  outset  let  it 
be  said  that  I  acquit  both  of  being  actuated  by  any  other  than 
the  most  loyal  and  disinterested  motives.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  the  Colonel's  request  was  founded  in  a 
desire  to  enhance  his  popularity  or  political  prestige,  nor  that 
the  President's  refusal  was  with  the  ignoble  design  of  thwart- 
ing these  ambitions.  Congress  had  authorized  the  President 
to  sanction  the  expedition,  and  the  authorization  was  little 
short  of  a  request.  The  Colonel  had  disclaimed  either  desire 
or  willingness  to  command  and  asked  no  more  than  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant.  The  volunteers  could  and  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  physical  examinations  as  are 
all  other  volunteers  and  conscripts  and  it  is  absurd  to  picture 
the  force  as  a  mob  of  superannuated  cripples.  The  officers 
would  not  need  to  be  taken,  all  or  many,  from  the  active 
service,  as  there  are  enough  without  such  who  by  virtue  of 
previous  military'  training  are  competent  for  all  inferior  posi- 
tions of  command.  And  the  regular  officers  who  should 
be  taken  would  be  engaged  in  the  very  work  which  now  occu- 
pies so  many  of  them,  that  of  training  their  men.  Nor  need 
one  picture  this  force  as  an  unorganized  mob  hurrying  to  the 
firing  line,  there  to  become  helpless  victims  of  Germany's 
scientific  slaughter.  God  knows  there  are  more  than  enough 
crippled  English  and  English-speaking  French  officers  to  give 
the  expeditionary  force  all  the  intensive  training  needed  be- 
fore it  took  its  place  on  the  far-flung  battle  line.  While  most 
potent  of  all  would  be  the  stimulating  influence  at  home  of 
the  Colonel's  example  and  the  heartening  influence  in  France 
of  his  presence.  And  that  France  desperately  needs  it  is 
beyond  doubt,  else  the  letter  of  that  trained  and  courteous 
diplomat,  ex-Premier  Clemenceau,  asking  the  President  for 
our  Colonel  would  never  have  been  written.  There  must  be 
something  other  than  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  American 
who  does  not  feel  his  pulses  quicken  at  the  thought  of  an 
ex-President  of  the  United  States,  the  onetime  chief  com- 
mander of  its  armies  and  navies,  with  all  to  live  for,  hurrying 
with  his  sons  to  France,  there  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  civilization,  there  to  fire  with  new  hope  and  inspire 
with  new  cheer  our  war-worn,  war-torn  allies,  and  there 
willingly  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  country  he  loves  so  well. 
Our  Colonel  never  skirts  the  edge  of  things.  He  is  never  half- 
way right  and  half-way  wrong.  He  is  either  dead  right  or 
dead  wrong.  He  either  makes  a  dead-centre  bull's-eye,  or  he 
misses  the  target  by  half  a  mile.  In  the  matter  of  true 
patriotism  his  score  is   100  per  cent,  perfect. 

But  if  the  President's  word  is  final,  then  it  would  be  an 
expensive  and  unpardonable  blunder  if  the  Colonel's  force  is 
lost  to  the  nation.  It  is  a  fault  of  the  President's  scholastic 
training,  of  the  long  years  spent  in  delivering  authoritative 
addresses  to  the  unformed,  unprotesting  minds  of  college  boys 
that  has  produced  a  cock-sureness  on  his  part  that  has  cost 
this  nation  very  much  in  the  past  and  is  bound  to  cost  us 
very  much  in  the  future.  For  we  are  only  beginning  to  get 
ready  when,  warned  repeatedly,  we  should  have  been  fully 
prepared.  To  him  an  apt  phrase  meant  his  adversary's  con- 
fusion and  a  satisfactory  argument  his  enemy's  defeat  and 
surrender.  But  in  the  polemics  of  today  phrases  are  like 
Macbeth's  physic,  better  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Wars  are  not 
won  with  words.  In  time  of  peace  the  President  flutes  pleas- 
antly to  ears  attuned,  but  in  time  of  war  his  lyrics  and  pas- 
torals squawk  dolefully  amid  the  soul-stirring  reverberations 
of   the   Colonel's  wartime   trumpet: 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  at  a  time,  as  the  President 
himself  tells  us,  fraught  with  peril  for  the  very  existence  of 
our  nation  he  will  not  rise  above  being  a  mere  "party  man" 
and  draw  to  his  service  our  ablest  and  our  best.  The  country 
is  entitled  to  their  services  and  they  would  give  them  at  the 
President's  slightest  suggestion.  Who  would  not  say  that 
the  nation  would  be  the  better  served  by  ex-President  and 
ex-Secretary  of  War  Taft  than  by  Mr.  Baker,  unskilled,  un- 
trained, and  of  such  tact  and  taste  and  judgment  that  he 
could  find  it  in  him  to  call  the  soldiers  of  our  Revolution 
plunderers  comparable  to  Villa's  bestial  horde?  Who  would 
not  hail  with  delight  the  substitution  of  Roosevelt  for  Daniels, 
who  only  last  year  publicly  announced  that  his  greatest  pride 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  added  twenty  chaplains  to  the 
navy  ?  And  who  would  not  acclaim  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  President  if  he  placed  Mr.  Lansing's  portfolio  in 
the  hands  of  ex-Secretary  of  State  Root,  universally  recog- 
nized as  America's  greatest  statesman  and  the  peer  of  any  in 
the  world.  The  President  has  shown  his  knowledge  of  this 
by  sending  him  to  Russia  entrusted  with  plenary  powers  in 
a  mission  of  incalculable  importance  and  as  delicate  as  it  is 
important.  The  nation  needs  and  will  soon  demand  the 
service  of  its  best  brains.  What  more  timely  wisdom  can 
you   show,   Mr.    President,   than  by  anticipating  that  demand  ? 

N.  C.  W. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

A  coordination  of  the  Allied  efforts  has  been  a  military 
ideal  almost  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  one  that  has 
never  yet  been  fully  attained.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
subject  the  Centra!  Powers  to  a  simultaneous  pressure  from 
all  sides  they  would  probably  have  collapsed  under  the  weight 
of  men  and  guns  that  could  have  been  brought  against  them. 
But  it  has  never  been  possible  to  do  this.  Conditions  varied 
so  widely  that  when  it  was  practicable  to  bring  an  offensive 
in  the  west  it  was  impracticable  to  do  so  in  the  east  and  south. 
Russia  was  so  far  distant  that  communication  with  her  was 
difficult.  Weather  variations  and  fluctuating  states  of  heat, 
cold,  sand,  and  mud  were  disturbing  factors  that  made  simul- 
taneous efforts  almost  impossible.  And  it  may  be  said  that 
the  importance  of  coordination  was  never  fully  recognized 
until  the  development  of  Teutonic  strength  had  reached  a 
j  point  where  coordination  of  some  kind  became  imperative.  As 
a  result  the  Central  Empires  were  able  to  use  their  system 
of  strategic  railroads  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  double  the 
strength  of  their  armies.  Troops  could  be  switched  to  and 
fro  across  the  continent,  and  so  made  to  do  duty  on  widely 
separated  fronts.  Just  as  the  Kiel  Canal  may  be  said  to  have 
multiplied  the  German  navy  by  two,  so  the  German  army  was 
multiplied  by  two  by  railroads  designed  to  that  end  and  per- 
fected during  the  long  years  of  preparation. 


The  Draft  and  the  Law. 

San  Francisco,  June  4,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  There  have  been  several  proceedings 
before  the  Superior  and  Supreme  Courts  lately,  the  declared 
object  of  which  has  been  to  secure  a  decision  that  the  late 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  a  draft,  or  the  raising  of  an 
army  by  compulsory  methods,  is  utterly  void.  All  these 
petitions  have  met  with  the  same  fate — they  have  all  been 
denied.  No  authority  has  been  cited  by  the  courts  for  their 
decisions,  because  none  was  necessary.  The  subject  had  been 
argued  and  exhausted  over  fifty  years  ago,  during  the  Civil 
War.  Before  that  time  a  decision  had  been  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  (Houston  v.  Moore,  5 
Wheaton  25)  affirming  the  validity  of  the  draft  upon  all 
grounds.  One  thing  is  surprising,  both  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  courts  of  the  Confederate  States  agreed 
upon  this  point.  (See  Kneedler  v.  Lane,  45  Pa.  St.  238  ;  Lana- 
han  v.  Birge,  30  Conn.  438 ;  In  re  Griner,  16  Wis.  423 ; 
Driescher  v.  Solomon,  21  Wis.  121 ;  Allen  v.  Colby,  47  N.  H. ; 
In  re  Wehlitz,  16  Wis.  443;  In  re  McCall,  Fed.  Cases,  No. 
8669.) 

The  courts  of  the  Southern  States  were  equally  emphatic 
in  their  stand  upon  the  question.  (Ex  parte  Boiling,  39  Ala- 
bama   609 ;    Simmons    v.    Miller,    40    Miss.    ;    Ex    parte 

Couplan,    26    Texas    386 ;    Burroughs    v.    Peyton,    16    Grattan 
(Va.)    470.) 

The  alleged  lawyer  who  would  take  a  client's  money  under 
the  pretext  that  the  draft  is  void,  or  would  be  so  declared 
by  the  courts,  should  be  expelled  from  the  bar  for  'gross 
ignorance  or  vulgar  dishonesty.  Crittenden  Thornton. 


Perhaps  the  Italian  offensive  is  the  best  example  of  co- 
ordination that  we  have  seen  during  the  war,  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  coordination  does  not  necessarily  mean 
simultaneous  fighting.  It  means  rather  that  the  activity  of  all 
the  parts  is  a  concerted  one,  that  each  national  unit  is  doing 
!  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the  interest  of  all.  Now  it 
was  certainly  not  accidental  that  the  Italians  began  their 
move  upon  Trieste  just  at  the  time  when  the  British  offensive 
in  the  north  was  approaching  its  period  of  lull.  If  Russia 
had  been  able  to  move  with  the  energy  now  displayed  by  Italy 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  magnitude  of  the  results.  If 
Russia  should  even  now  be  able  to  move  with  any  serious 
and  sustained  intention,  as  she  is  giving  some  promise  of 
doing,  it  would  have  an  enormous  and  disturbing  effect  upon 
Germany.  As  an  evidence  of  coordination  we  need  only  look 
at  the  sequence  of  events.  The  Russian  situation  enabled 
Germany  to  deplete  her  lines  in  the  east  and  to  transport  as 
many  as  half  a  million  men  to  the  French  fronts.  Such  an 
enormous  access  of  strength  had  the  natural  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  British  offensive  to  a  relative  standstill,  although  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  all  offensives  reach  their  maximum 
intensity  and  that  they  then  tend  to  fade  away.  That  Ger- 
many would  bring  troops  from  the  east  was,  of  course,  obvious 
enough  from  the  moment  when  the  Russian  revolution  began 
to  develop  pacific  tendencies.  It  became  evident  that  the 
Allied  armies  in  the  west  would  have  to  fight  Russia's  battles 
as  well  as  their  own,  and  we  may  suppose  that  they  hastened 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  strain.  The  Italian  offensive 
came  exactly  at  the  right  time  for  the  emergency,  and  it 
was  an  offensive  that  was  enormously  strengthened  by  the 
British  artillery  that  put  in  so  effective  an  appearance  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Austrian  armies  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  they  found  themselves  in  so  desperate  a  plight  that 
they  were  compelled  to  appeal  to  Germany  for  aid.  Now  the 
only  way  in  which  Germany  can  send  aid  is  by  drawing  forces 
from  her  western  armies,  that  is  to  say  from  the  armies 
that  are  opposing  the  British  and  the  French.  We  do  not 
know  that  Germany  is  actually  sending  troops  to  the  help 
of  her  ally,  and  we  should  have  no  means  of  knowing  it  even 
if  she  were  doing  so.  But  we  may  certainly  believe  that 
the  Italian  offensive  was  designed  to  this  end,  among  others, 
and  that  it  was  so  timed  as  to  be,  in  a  sense,  a  continuation 
of  the  British  offensive  that  was  then  beginning  to  approach 
its  maximum.  It  was  intended  to  lessen  the  strain  in  front 
of  Cambrai,  and  to  do  at  least  something  toward  neutralizing 
the  effect  of  the  reinforcements  that  Germany  had  received 
from  her  eastern  front.  ■ 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Austrian  bulletins  are  now  being 
framed  in  close  imitation  of  the  German.  They  impute  to 
their  enemies  an  intention  that  probably  they  never  enter- 
tained, and  then  loudly  announce  that  the  effort  failed.  "The 
enemy,"  says  the  Austrian  bulletin,  "came  no  nearer  his  aim 
of  breaking  through  our  lines  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
battle  than  on  the  first  day."  It  is  true  that  the  Austrian  lines 
were  not  actually  broken,  but  they  saved  themselves  from  being 
broken  by  becoming  elastic  and  falling  back.  It  is  only  the  rigid 
line  that  can  be  broken,  and  this,  naturally,  is  a  matter  over 
which  the  attack  can  have  but  little  control.  Probably  the 
Italians  hardly  expected  to  break  the  Austrian  lines.  But 
they  did  expect  to  force  them  back,  and  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  And  it  is  hardly  likely  that  disingenuous  bulletins 
can  hide  that  fact  from  the  Austrian  people,  who  have  already 
had  some  painful  lessons  in  the  value  of  Austrian  official 
reports.  

That  the  Italian  advance  upon  Trieste  seems  momentarily 
to  have  halted  is  easily  explicable.  The  line  of  communica- 
tions is  now  a  very  long  one,  and  it  must  be  guarded.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  main  Italian  force  is  near  Jamiano  close 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  preparing  for  an  advance  upon  Duino, 
some  three  miles  to  the  south.  But  the  whole  of  the  territory 
to  the  east  of  the  Italian  line  is  hostile.  Nothing  would  have 
pleased  the  Austrians  better  than  to  see  a  continued  Italian 
advance  upon  Trieste  that  would  have  permitted  an  attack  to 
the  rear  or  northward  of  the  main  Italian  army,  thus  severing 
it  from  its  base  and  exposing  it  to  the  danger 
ment.  General  von  Ludendorff,  who  is  said 
an    advisory    capacity    to    the    Austrian     force 
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have  hoped  that  the  Italians  would  push  on  toward  Trieste, 
and  so  enter  a  trap  that  might  easily  have  been  fatal  to  them. 
But  General  Cadorna  "has  evidently  resisted  that  temptation. 
He  has  stayed  his  armies  almost  within  sight  of  Trieste  until 
the  territory  to  his  east  shall  he  cleared  of  enemies  who 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  fall  upon  his  comparatively 
thin  line  to  the  north.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  hear  of 
bitter  fighting  to  the  east  of  Gorizia  and  as  far  north  as 
Monte  Cucco.  If  we  shall  presently  hear  that  the  advance 
upon  Trieste  has  been  resumed  it  will  be  because  the  danger 
of  a  flank  attack  has  disappeared  by  the  dispersal  of  the  Aus- 
trian forces  to  the  east.  The  preservation  of  the  line  of  com- 
munications is  usually  of  far  greater  importance  than  even  a 
pitched  battle  in  the  open.  There  can  be  no  advance  until 
the  safety  of  the   communications  has  been   assured. 


But  it  seems  that  Italian  activities  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Isonzo  front.  We  are  now  allowed 
to  know  that  an  Italian  army  has  landed  in  Albania,  and  that 
it  has  become  the  left  wing  of  the  Allied  forces  before  Sa- 
lonika The  Allied  line  is  therefore  now  continuous  from 
the  east  of  Saloniki  to  the  Adriatic.  The  movement  of  Italian 
troops  to  Albania  has  certainly  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
but  references  to  the  fact  are  now  officially  permitted,  and  we 
hear  of  some  fighting  near  the  Albanian  coast  and  the  capture 
by  the  Italians  of  various  small  villages.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  for  Italy  to  send  troops  through  Albania,  since  they  have 
only  a  narrow  neck  of  water  to  cross,  and  this  can  be  done 
in  comparative  safety  from  the  submarines  that  infest  the 
Mediterranean.  A  dispatch  of  doubtful  origin  suggests  that 
Italian  activities  in  Albania  are  intended  to  cover  the  with- 
drawal of  the  whole  Saloniki  army,  which  has  been  more  or 
less  deadlocked  for  some  two  years,  and  therefore  compara- 
tivelv  useless.  Certainly  there  is  much  to  explain  about  the 
Saloniki  army,  and  the  explanation,  when  it  comes,  may  be  of 
a  quite  scandalous  kind,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
is  intended  to  withdraw  it,  and  so  to  repeat  the  damaging 
moral  effects  of  the  Gallipoli  fiasco.  General  Serrail's  army 
has  evidently  been  too  small  to  accomplish  anything  very  defi- 
nite, and  at  the  same  time  too  large  to  be  wasted.  The  Italian 
army  in  Albania  is  said  to  be  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  it  is  far  more  likely  that  its  arrival  is  preparatory 
to  a  general  advance  than  that  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  cover 
for  a  general  withdrawal. 


The  effect  of  such  a  withdrawal  would  not  only  be  calamitous 
from  the  moral  point  of  view.  It  would  be  even  more  disas- 
trous from  the  political  standpoint.  However  spectacular  may 
be  the  events  in  other  fields  of  war,  we  may  still  usefully 
remember  that  the  Balkans  in  general  and  Serbia  in  particular 
are  actually  the  centre  of  the  maelstrom  that  has  engulfed 
the  world,  and  that  the  disposition  of  the  Balkans  is  the 
gage  for  which  the  world  is  fighting.  Serbia  may  be  said  to 
lie  in  the  exact  middle  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Asia  Minor, 
to  Egypt,  and  to  India,  and  therefore  to  world  domination. 
The  subjugation  of  Serbia  has  in  a  very  real  sense  been  the 
keynote  of  Teuton  diplomacy  ever  since  the  inception  of  the 
Bagdad  Railroad  first  aroused  German  ambitions  to  Asiatic 
empire  as  well  as  European.  Serbia  was  the  one  weak  link 
in  that  railroad  chain  that  was  to  carry  the  armies  of  Ger- 
many almost  without  a  change  of  train  from  Hamburg  and 
Berlin  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Perhaps  other  na- 
tions would  have  emphasized  the  commercial  rather  than  the 
military  capacities  of  that  railroad,  but  Germany  never  made 
any  concealment  of  her  aggressive  aims.  The  Bagdad  Rail- 
road was  to  be  her  path  to  world  conquest,  and  because  that 
railroad  was  strategic  rather  than  commercial  it  was  neces- 
sary that  German  influence  should  be  paramount  over  every 
foot  of  territory  that  it  was  to  traverse  in  conjunction  with 
the  international  railroad  with  wrhich  it  connected  at  Con- 
stantinople. Turkey  had  become  the  warm  friend  of  Ger- 
many, and  Bulgaria  might  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  her  aims. 
Serbia  alone  stood  in  the  way,  arid  Serbia  was  irreconcilable 
and  must  therefore  be  crushed.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Austria  broke  up  the  hegemony  of  the  Balkan  States  after 
the  first  Balkan  war,  and  so  isolated  the  little  country  that 
she  had  resolved  to  destroy.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Austria  proposed  to  Italy  that  Serbia  be  attacked  one  year 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Austria  was  so  quick  to  seize  the  assassination 
of  the  Archduke  as  a  pretext  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design  that  she  had  for  so  long  cherished.  The  conquest  of 
Serbia  was  therefore  in  a  very  real  sense  the  object  of  the 
war,  and  it  is  the  domination  of  Serbia  to  which  the  Central 
Powers  look  for  their  compensation  and  their  triumph.  If 
they  shall  emerge  from  the  war  with  this  end  attained  they 
will  have  won  the  war,  no  matter  what  other  territory  they 
evacuate,  no  matter  what  indemnities  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  pay.  A  Teuton  control  of  Serbia  means  that  the  road  to 
the  east  is  open.  It  means  a  threat  to  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  India.  It  means  a  German  protectorate  over  the  whole 
Mohammedan  world.  And  of  course  it  means  a  check  to 
Pan-Slavism  from  which  it  could  hardly  recover. 


How  incalculable,  then,  would  no-v  be  the  effect  of  an 
Allied  withdrawal  from  Saloniki  and  an  abandonment  of 
Serbia.  It  would  neutralize  what  little  Russia  has  been  able 
to  do  for  the  salvation  of  Roumania.  It  would  heavily  dis- 
count t'  e  military  benefits  accruing  from  the  Russian  ad- 
vances in  Asia  Minor  and  from  the  British  successes  at 
Bagdad.  It  would  remove  a  threat  to  Bulgaria,  and  it  would 
lihera-  the  Bulgarian  armies  that  are  now  at  least  held  in 
and    prevented    from    excursions    elsewhere.      It    is    im- 

-<il>lf  to  believe  that  there  can  be  an  abandonment  of  a 
that   may  not   have   been    fruitful    in   military   successes. 


that  certainly  has  not  been  fruitful  in  military  successes,  but 
that  is  none  the  less  the  moral  centre  of  the  war  and  that 
will  eventually  be  occupied  by  the  victor  as  the  irrefutable 
proof  of  his  victory.  A  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
Serbia  is  now  beginnig  to  dawn  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  There  is  no  other  battle- 
field that  has  such  importance  as  this  one.  It  might  almost 
be  said  that  every  gun  fired  throughout  the  world  is  fired 
either  as  an  attack  upon  Serbia  or  in  defense  of  Serbia. 


To  ask  ourselves  the  nature  of  the  military  operations  that 
are  now  immediately  pending  is  to  suggest  an  inquiry  that 
can  not  be  very  fruitful  in  the  absence  of  information  that  is 
not  obtainable.  A  coordination  even  of  so  imperfect  a  nature 
as  we  see  now  in  operation  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
various  parts  of  the  field  dependent  upon  one  another  and 
therefore  dependent  upon  the  fortunes  of  battle.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  British  offensive  will  be  actively  resumed  until 
the  fighting  upon  the  Italian  front  has  had  its  effect  in 
drawing  German  forces  away  from  the  French  fronts  to  the 
support  of  the  Austrians.  Moreover,  we  have  now  some  very 
strong  indications  that  the  Russians  are  preparing  an  attack 
in  the  direction  of  Lemberg,  and  this,  too.  must  have  its  effect 
upon  the  western  war.  Certainly  the  Russians  have  now  an 
unexampled  opportunity  if  they  have  the  power  to  seize  it. 
The  German  lines  have  been  weakened  by  withdrawals  and 
the  Austrians  have  certainly  dispatched  every  available  man 
to  the  Italian  frontier.  The  defenses  of  Lemberg  should  cer- 
tainly be  vulnerable  to  an  attack  if  the  Russians  are  in  a 
position  to  bring  it,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  dis- 
organization of  the  Russian  government  has  meant  the  paraly- 
sis of  military  preparation.  Germany  undoubtedly  believed 
that  Russia  could  be  persuaded  into  a  separate  peace.  Y\  hen 
at  last  she  abandoned  this  hope  she  still  expected  a  state  of 
quiescence  on  the  eastern  front  that  would  enable  her  to 
weaken  her  forces  for  the  support  of  her  western  war.  But 
the  Russian  war  determination  is  evidently  hardening.  The 
soldiers  themselves  are  clamoring  to  be  led  forward.  We  read 
of  extensive  artillery  activities  and  we  may  presently  find  that 
the  Russian  armies  are  by  no  means  so  ineffective  as  we  have 
been  led  to  believe.  A  blow  from  the  side  of  Russia  would 
have  inestimable  advantages  just  at   the  present  time. 


The  British  offensive  is  likely  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the 
Italian  offensive  has  reached  its  maximum  and  is  beginning 
to  wane,  although  a  sudden  and  strong  movement  by  Russia 
might  lead  to  its  postponement  if  it  became  evident  that 
there  must  be  a  further  shifting  of  German  troops  to  the 
eastward.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  British  lull  is  not  due 
to  a  deadlock  nor  to  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  advance. 
It  is  due  to  nothing  more  than  the  need  for  further  prepara- 
tion and  to  a  desire  that  the  Italian  offensive  shall  have  its 
full  effect  in  the  diversion  of  Teuton  troops.  General  von 
Hindenburg's  assurance  to  the  emperor  that  the  British 
offensive  has  come  to  an  end  is  manifestly  intended  for  home 
consumption  and  as  a  basis  for  one  more  comforting  imperial 
pronouncement  that  shall  counteract  the  disappointments  of 
the  submarine  war.  We  may  expect  that  the  British  offensive 
will  be  resumed  at  any  moment  and  that  it  will  certainly  not 
be  delayed  beyond  that  strategical  point  where  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  field  shall  give  it  the  most  favorable  chances 
of  success.  Indeed  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  read 
of  renewed  artillery  activity  on  the  British  front  and  of  a 
minor  but  successful  attack.  General  Haig  is  undoubtedly 
feeling  his  way  up  and  down  the  German  lines  in  order  to  dis- 
cover a  weak  point,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Germans  them- 
selves expect  that  the  assault  will  be  delivered  in  the  vicinity 
at  Ypres.  That  it  will  be  delivered  somewhere,  and  speedily, 
we  need  not  have  much  doubt.  Sidney  Corvn. 

San  Francisco,  June  6,  1917. 


A  singing-  well  is  one  of  the  natural  curiosities  of 
Texas.  In  fine  weather  a  sound  like  that  of  an  /Eolian 
harp  is  given  out  by  the  well.  At  times  the  sound  is 
clear;  then  it  recedes,  as  if  far  away;  and  then  it 
reaches  the  ear  very  faintly.  These  changes  take  place 
every  few  minutes  and  with  great  regularity.  With  an 
east  wind  blowing  the  water  in  the  well  gets  very  low, 
and  the  mysterious  musical  sound  is  very  faint.  A 
strong  west  wind  causes  the  water  to  rise  and  the 
sound  to  increase  in  volume  and  clearness.  Before  a 
north  wind  the  well  plays  its  wildest  pranks.  The 
water  rises  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  well,  which  is  about 
sixty  feet  deep,  and  gives  out  wild,  weird  noises. 


The  history  of  the  grain  sorghums  in  the  United 
States  dates  back  to  1S74,  when  a  small  consignment  of 
White  and  Brown  Durra  was  brought  to  California 
from  Egypt.  They  were  taken  to  the  interior  valleys, 
where  they  at  once  demonstrated  their  ability  to  with- 
stand the  hot,  dry  California  summer,  and  very  soon 
became  established  as  a  permanent  crop.  The  Kafirs 
were  introduced  from  the  great  plains  a  few  years  later 
and  were  followed  in  1SS6  by  Milo,  which  was  brought 
from  Texas.  The  latter  crop  soon  demonstrated  its 
superiority  over  the  earlier  introductions,  and  quickly 
attained  a  prominent  place  among  the  grain  sorghums, 
a  position  which  it  has  held  to  the  present  day. 


The  centre  of  the  art  embroidery  industry  of  Tapan 
is  at  Kyoto.  There,  centuries  before  Japan  was  open 
to  foreign  intercourse,  experts  in  the  art  made  heavily 
and  richly  embroidered  kimonos,  screens,  and  other 
articles,  and  there  today  that  same  work  is  still  going 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Andre  Tardieu  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
who  has  been  named  by  France  for  the  responsible 
post  of  high  commissioner  to  the  United  States,  with 
authority  to  coordinate  and  control  the  many  commis- 
sions from  France  now  operating  in  America,  has 
visited  the  United  States,  lectured  at  its  universities, 
studied  its  political  life,  interviewed  its  statesmen  and 
publicists,  and  put  himself  on  record  in  a  book  giving 
his  impressions  of  what  he  saw,  heard,  and  felt. 

John  D.  Prince,  who  has  just  been  named  as  head 
of  the  reorganized  civil  service  commission  of  New 
Jersey,  is  another  "scholar  in  politics,"  he  being  head 
of  the  Slavonic  department  in  Columbia  University, 
Xew  York  City.  It  was  because  of  his  protest  as  a 
department  head  that  Count  Tolstoy  was  recently  de- 
barred from  lecturing  at  Columbia.  Professor  Prince 
resides  in  Xew  Jersey,  where  he  has  been  speaker  of 
the  house,  later  president  of  the  senate,  and,  in  1912, 
acting  governor  for  a  time. 

Joseph  Conrad  was  well  over  thirty  before  he  began 
"Almayer's  Folly."  Until  then,  as  he  says  in  "A  Per- 
sonal Record."  "the  ambition  of  being  an  author  had 
never  turned  up  among  those  gracious  imaginary 
existences  one  creates  fondly  for  one's  self  at  times 
in  the  stillness  and  immobility  of  a  day  dream."  In 
the  twenty  years  since  the  "inexplicable  event"  of  his 
first  book  the  weathered  seaman,  who  left  the  sea  to 
enter  upon  what  he  calls  "the  career  of  the  most  un- 
literary  of  writers,"  has  come  to  be  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  chief  figures  in  contemporaneous  English 
prose. 

General  Ivanoff,  who  was  mistakenly  reported  in  the- 
press  dispatches  as  having  advised  the  late  Czar  of 
Russia  to  "let  the  Germans  in  to  take  care  of  the 
canaille."  appears  in  the  light  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion to  be  an  intense  hater  of  Germany  and  its  in- 
fluence. He  is  described  as  a  man  with  a  "will  of 
iron.  His  word  is  law.  double-barreled  and  iron- 
clamped.  He  keeps  his  mouth  shut  and  his  eyes  open. 
He  keeps  his  own  counsel,  and  woe  betide  the  man 
who  does  not  assist  him  in  that  task.  One  of  his 
aphorisms  is:  'To  tell  Petrograd  is  to  tell  Berlin,'  so 
he  cuts  the  wires  and  stops  the  post  and  goes  on  with 
his  own  business." 

Ruy  Barbosa,  for  whom  the  Brazilians  are  said  to  be 
clamoring  as  a  responsible,  official  leader  in  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Germany,  is  one  of  the  leading 
jurists  of  the  southern  republic,  with  a  high  reputation 
in  the  United  States  among  internationalists  who  have 
followed  his  career  since  he  loomed  large  in  such  an 
unexpected  way  at  the  second  of  The  Hague  interna- 
tional peace  conferences.  He  then  and  there,  along 
with  Drago  of  the  Argentine,  forced  both  Europe  and 
Xorth  America  to  see  that  the  southern  American  con- 
tinent must  be  reckoned  with  in  future  consideration 
of  juridical  problems  affecting  the  nations.  Vale 
forthwith  invited  him  to  the  United  States  to  lecture, 
and  he  accepted,  but  was  prevented  from  keeping  the 
engagement. 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  chosen  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  women's  defense  work,  selected  by  the 
United  States  Council  of  Xational  Defense,  won  a 
national  and  international  reputation  by  her  eloquence, 
power  as  a  polemicist  and  disputant,  and  organizer  of 
victory  while  at  the  head  of  the  Xational  Suffrage  As- 
sociation. Her  formal  advocacy  of  this  cause  dates  as 
far  back  as  1885.  when  she  was  chosen  lecturer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Suffrage  Association.  At  that  time  she 
was  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  in  the  town  of  East 
Dennis.  In  pioneering  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
Miss  Shaw  won  her  first  more  than  local  fame.  She  is 
a  native  of  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  England.  Early  in  her 
childhood  she  was  brought  to  the  United  States,  and 
grew  up  in  the  Middle  West,  getting  her  education  at 
Albion  College  in  Michigan.  She  was  formally  trained 
for  the  ministry  at  Boston  University,  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Henry  Ford,  the  automobile  manufacturer  and  for- 
mer peace  advocate,  is  said  by  his  friends  to  mar  both 
his  philanthropy  and  his  public  usefulness  by  a  boasted 
ignorance  of  past  human  experience  and  history.  B. 
C.  Forbes,  writing  of  him  in  Leslie's  Weekly,  says: 
"His  hands  and  his  heart  are  worthy  of  all  admiration, 
but  his  head,  his  ignorance,  his  unwillingness  to  learn, 
do  not  fit  him  to  fill  the  role  of  Sjr  Oracle  to  which  he 
aspires.  Before  he  permitted  his  fairy-like  prosperity 
to  warp  his  judgment  and  his  perspective.  Henry  Ford 
was  the  most  modest  and  lovable  of  men,  simple  in 
his  tastes,  humane  in  all  his  ideas,  determined  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  working  people.  He  is  still  sincere.  He 
is  still  prompted  by  humanitarian  motives.  He  is  still 
unenamored  of  money-making  for  money-making's 
sake,  and  his  spectacular  dashes  into  the  limelight  are 
not  prompted  by  any  thirst  for  notoriety  or  other  selfish 
purpose.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  is  not  bearing 
the  strain  of  suddenly-won  international  fame  with 
quite  the  same  degree  of  success  that  he  bore  the  strain 
of  earlier  adversity.  He  has  become  obsessed  with  the 
notion  there  is  nothing,  human  or  superhuman,  he  and 
his  money  could  not  accomplish." 


June  9,  1917. 
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To  the  Editor — Sir: 

The  tangled  skeins  of  Russian  news  are  not  easy  to 
unravel.  Every  day  come  dispatches  from  correspond- 
ents in  the  Russian  capital  that  tend  to  confuse  rather 
than  clarify  the  situation.  Then,  too,  comes  the  in- 
evitable inclination  to  find  analogies  between  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  and  the  French  Revolution  and  to 
prophesy  the  course  of  the  former  from  the  events  of 
the  latter,  not  taking  into  account  the  utterly  different 
underlying  conditions. 

Affairs  in  Russia  are  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  it  would 
be  a  rash  man  who  would  venture  a  definite  prediction 
as  to  their  outcome.  But  the  immediate  future  of 
Russia  and  her  part  in  the  war  are  of  such  vital  import 
to  America  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  follow  events 
there  with  painstaking  care  and  seek  all  possible  in- 
formation that  may  aid  in  their  correct  interpretation. 
We  have  certain  definite  facts  to  start  from.  Russia 
is  -nine-tenths  agricultural  and  eventually  the  political 
control  must  be  held  by  the  farmer  population.  The 
proletariat  and  industrial  population  is  not  large  in 
numbers,  but  is  vociferous  and  is  congregated  in  the 
cities,  where  just  at  present  it  is  having  an  influence 
out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers,  and  is  moved  by 
vague  socialistic  and  anti-capitalist  agitation.  Russia 
has  for  years  been  at  bottom  the  most  democratic  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  the  self-governing  peasant  com- 
munities will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  function 
more  freely  than  before.  A  great  improvement  in  the 
coordination  of  these  forces  has  been  effected  in  recent 
years  by  the  zemstvo  institutions  and  the  cooperative 
societies.  In  fact  during  the  past  ten  years  the  main 
efforts  of  revolutionists  in  Russia  have  been  devoted, 
not  to  socialism  or  terrorism,  but  to  the  constructive 
work  of  building  up  these  cooperative  societies,  now 
numbering  over  30.000  with  over  20,000,000  members. 
These  peasant  communes  and  cooperative  societies  will 
be  the  real  force  behind  whatever  polity  Russia  de- 
velops, and  their  existence  points  out  one  of  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  this  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

The  struggle  going  on  now  in  Russia  is  a  complex 
one.  Radical  socialists  with  "theories"  and  "pro- 
grammes" are  trying  to  dominate  the  government.  All 
kinds  of  lawless  characters  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  for  plunder  and  disorder.  The  break  in 
discipline  caused  by  the  change  in  government  and  the 
removal  of  the  symbol  of  authority  affected  perhaps  40 
per  cent,  of  the  army,  and  great  difficulty  is  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  attempt  to  restore  discipline  and 
efficiency.  The  news  in  this  regard,  however,  is  dis- 
tinctly favorable.  The  peasants  of  Russia  have  been 
heard  from  in  convention,  and  their  voice  is  in  favor 
of  the  provisional  government  and  strongly  against  the 
proletariat  opposition.  It  is  also  strongly  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  this  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  peasants  of  Tambov,  a  province  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted,  refused  to  take  pay  for 
the  grain  that  they  furnished  for  the  feeding  of  the 
army. 

There  is  bound  to  be  great  industrial  unrest  and  dis- 
organization. The  radicals  are  promising  the  laborers 
all  sorts  of  concessions  which  are  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion, but  which  embarrass  the  provisional  government. 
If  the  great  mass  of  peasant  opinion  does  not  make  itself 
felt  in  time  this  agitation  may  cause  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  government,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  anarchy  from  which  a  military  dictatorship  is 
likely  to  follow  for  the  restoration  of  order.  Here  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  army  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  peasants  from  their  farms,  and  not  from  the  prole- 
tariat, and  the  attitude  of  the  small  landholders  is 
essentially  conservative. 

What  interests  me  especially  in  following  the  news 
of  the  dav  from  Russia  is  the  difficulty  of  evaluating  it 
and  culling  the  true  from  the  false.  To  give  an  ex- 
ample one  may  call  attention  to  the  edict  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Delegates  democratizing  the  army.  As  stated 
in  the  dispatches,  one  of  the  provisions  was  that  sol- 
diers were  not  required  to  salute  their  officers.  An- 
other was  that  soldiers  were  to  elect  their  officers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  provision  was  that  soldiers 
were  not  required  to  salute  officers  when  off  duty,  and 
the  consideration  that  brought  this  about  was  that  in 
Petrograd  there  are  always  thousands  of  officers  on  the 
streets  and  the  progress  of  a  common  soldier,  even  if 
sent  on  an  errand,  was  painfully  slow  because  at  every 
few  feet  he  was  obliged  to  stop,  turn  at  right  angles, 
stand  at  attention,  and  salute.  The  other  provision, 
that  of  election  of  officers,  referred  not  to  the  selec- 
tion of  commissioned  officers,  as  implied  in  the  corre- 
spondent's report,  but  to  the  choosing  of  mess  ser- 
geants. 

I  know  of  no  better  example  of  the  sensationalizing 
of  news  than  the  accounts  of  the  abdication  of  the 
Czar.  We  have  had  pictures  of  the  weeping  monarch, 
and  of  the  emperor  asking  only  that  he  be  allowed 
to  retire  to  cultivate  his  flower  garden.  Recently  an 
American  has  turned  up  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  a 
tale  of  how  the   Czar  and  his  suite  were   plied  with 


THE  UNMAKING  OF  A  CZAR.  liquor  and  the  abdication  was  made  in  a  maudlin  state 

• ]  of  intoxication.    Our  informer  states  that  he  knows  this 

A  Participant  Relates  the  Dramatic  Story  of  the  Deposition    to   be    an    absolute    fact.      It   is   therefore   of   very    real 
of  Nicholas  II.  interest  to  have  the   story  of   that  dramatic  event  di- 

rectly from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  it. 
It  is  interesting  not  only  as  the  account  of  a  historic 
event,  but  also  because  it  helps  us  to  discount  the  sensa- 
tional stories  about  other  happenings  in  Russia. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Czar  left  headquarters  and 
came  to  Pskof  on  March  15th  to  meet  the  Duma  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
Shulgin.  has  written  a  careful  account  of  just  what 
happened  for  M.  Charles  Rivet,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Temps.    Here  is  the  authoritative  statement: 

As  our  train  stopped  in  the  station  of  Pskof  one  of  the 
emperor's  aides-de-camp  entered  our  carriage  and  said:  "His 
Majesty  is  awaiting  you."  We  only  had  to  go  a  few  steps  to 
reach  the  imperial  train.  I  was  not  in  the  least  moved.  We 
had  reached  that  extreme  of  physical  tension  after  the  days 
which  we  had  just  lived  in  Petrograd  when  nothing  can  either 
astonish  or  seem  impossible.  We  entered  a  brightly  lighted 
saloon  carriage  upholstered  in  pale  green.  The  court  cham- 
berlain and  General  Narischkine  were  there  and  the  emperor 
entered  immediately;  he  was  wearing  the  uniform  of  one  of 
the  Caucasian  regiments.  He  seemed  quite  calm,  and  shook 
hands  with  us ;  he  was  in  fact  more  cordial  than  cold.  He 
sat  down  and  told  us  to  do  the  same.  Gutchkoff  sat  by 
him  near  a  small  round  table ;  I  sat  opposite  Gutchkoff, 
Freedericks  sat  a  little  further  along,  and  General  Narischkine 
took  his  seat  at  a  table,  ready  to  take  down  all  that  was 
said,  as  he  had  been  asked  to  do  by  the  emperor.  General 
Russky  entered  at  that  moment,  apologized  for  not  having 
been  there  when  we  arrived,  bowed  to  us,  and  took  his  place 
next  to  me,  that  is  opposite  the  Czar.  Gutchkoff  spoke.  1 
was  afraid  that  he  would  be  pitiless  and  that  he  would  say 
something  cruel  to  the  emperor.  But  I  soon  felt  reassured. 
Gutchkoff  spoke  at  length  and  quite  easily.  The  parts  of 
his  speech  seemed  to  come  in  perfect  order.  He  did  not 
refer  to  the  past,  but  spoke  of  the  present,  trying  to  make 
his  hearer  understand  how  far  the  country  had  fallen.  He 
spoke  with  lowered  eyes  and  his  hand  on  the  little  table,  and 
so  he  could  not  see  the  face  of  the  Czar,  and  this  made  it 
easier  for  him  to  finish  his  painful  speech.  He  ended  it  by 
stating  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  situation  was  for  the 
monarch  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  little  Alexis,  with  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  as  regent.  At  the  moment  when  Gutch- 
koff was  saying  these  words  Russky  leant  towards  ine  and 
whispered  :     "This  has  already  been  decided."' 

Then  the  emperor  spoke.  His  voice  and  his  gestures  were 
much  calmer,  much  more  simple  than  Gutchkoff's  manner  and 
speech  had  been.  Gutchkoff  was  deeply  moved  by  the  mo- 
mentous nature  of  the  interview,  and  this  made  him  emphatic. 
"I  have  thought  a  great  deal  yesterday  and  today,"  said 
Nicholas  II,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  if  he  had  been 
speaking  of  some  ordinary  business.  "Up  to  3  o'clock  today 
I  was  prepared  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  my  son,  but  I  have 
since  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  him."  The  Czar  here  paused  slightly,  and  then 
continued  as  calmly  :  "You  will  understand  me,  I  hope.  That 
is  why  I  have  decided  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  my  brother." 
He  was  then  silent  as  if  he  expected  some  reply.  I  then  said: 
"This  proposition  is  a  surprise  to  us ;  we  only  considered  an 
abdication  in  favor  of  the  Czarevitch  Alexis.  I,  therefore,  re- 
quest to  be  permitted  to  have  a  few  minutes  private  conversa- 
tion with  Alexandre  Ivanovitch  (Gutchkoff)  so  that  we  may 
give  a  considered  reply."  The  Czar  consented,  and  I  forget 
now  how  the  conversation  was  resumed,  but  it  is  a  certain 
fact  that  we  made  no  difficulties  in  accepting  the  objections 
which  were  set  before  us.  Gutchkoff  said  that  he  did  not 
feel  he  had  the  courage  to  combat  the  feelings  of  a  father, 
and  considered  all  pressure  impossible  on  that  point.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  on  hearing  this  a  trace  of  satisfaction 
passed  over  the  face  of  the  sovereign  whom  we  had  just  de- 
throned. .  .  .  We,  therefore,  accepted,  under  these  condi- 
tions, the  emperor's  solution.  He  then  asked  us  if  we  could 
guarantee  with  certainty  that  the  act  of  abdication  would 
bring  peace  to  the  country  and  not  provoke  further  effer- 
vescence. We  replied  that  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  fore- 
see the  future  we  did  not  expect  difficulties  of  that  kind.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  as  to  when  exactly  the  Czar  retired  into  the 
next  carriage  to  sign  the  act.  He  came  back  at  about  a 
quarter  past  11,  holding  a  few  small-sized  pieces  of  paper  in 
his  right  hand.  He  said  to  us:  "This  is  the  act  of  abdication: 
read  it."  We  read  it  in  low  tones.  The  document  was  in 
noble  language.  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  text  which  we  had 
rapidly  written  down.  I,  however,  asked  the  emperor  to  add 
to  the  phrase:  "We  request  our  brother  to  govern  in  full 
unity  with  the  representatives  of  the  nation  sitting  in  the 
legislative  assemblies,"  the  following  words :  "And  to  give 
assurance  of  this  on  oath  to  the  people."  The  Czar  con- 
sented and  immediately  added  what  I  asked,  changing,  how- 
ever, the  alteration  which  finally  read :  "And  to  enter  with 
them  upon  a  sworn  and  inviolable  agreement."  Thus  Michael 
Alexandrovitch  was  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  the  full  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  Events  have  gone  beyond  the  form 
of  government  which  we  were  considering.  The  act  was 
copied  in  type  on  small  sheets  of  paper.  .  .  .  Two  or  three 
copies  were  made.  The  emperor  signed  in  pencil. 
When  I  looked  at  my  watch  for  the  last  time  it  was  twelve 
minutes  to   12. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


How  much  more  dramatic  and  effective  is  the  real 
story  of  that  momentous  event  than  the  sensational 
tales  that  have  emanated  from  other  sources.  The  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  is  that  it  is  wise  to  receive  all  the 
reports  that  come  from  Petrograd  today  with  caution 
and  to  await  corrective  or  confirmatory  evidence  before 
arriving  at  definite  judgment  and  opinions  on  the  Rus- 
sian situation  and  the  probable  course  of  its  develop- 
ment. Jerome  Landfield. 

San  Francisco,  June  6,  1917. 


An  American-grown  gourd  that  had  been  to  Eng- 
land was  the  most  highly  cherished  heirloom  of  a  Pal- 
myra, Missouri,  citizen  who  died  recently.  The  gourd 
was  grown  in  Jamestown,  Virginia,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  it  was  sent  to  England  filled  with 
tobacco,  then  the  newest  luxury.  The  gourd  was  re- 
filled, this  time  with  the  seed  of  English  flowers,  and 
sent  back  to  Virginia,  where  it  was  regarded  with  al- 
most veneration  for  a  hundred  years,  after  which  the 
family  brought  it  with  them  on  the  westward  trip  to 
Missouri. 


American  Flag 
/   ttm   ready,   O  Mother  Nature, 

My  weaving  to  begin  : 
Sitting    before    my    distaff, 

What  do  you  wish  me  to  spin? 

First   weave  a  web  of  azure 

Like  that  of  the  summer  sky, 
And  take  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 

When  the  twilight  hour  is  nigh  ; 
And   melt   these  gleams  of  twilight, 

Into   glittering  stars   of  gold, 
And  when  the  web  is  woven. 

Sprinkle  with   stars  from   the   mold. 

Weave  into  bars   these  rubies, 

Which  I  found  on  the  battlefield, 
Where  a  country's  mart}  rs  hail  fallen, 

Before  their  freedom  they'd  yield  ; 
And  under  the  bars  of  rubies, 

Now  weave  the  pearls  of  white. 
Which  adorned  the  crown  of  the  rectors, 

Who  at  last  saw  freedom's  light. 

Weave  seven  bars  of  the  rubies. 

Alternate   with  six  ol   pearl, 
And  join  the  web  of  azure. 

And  then  the  whole  unfurl. 

Twilight  is  gathering  around   me, 

My  wheel  begins  to  lag; 
And  lo ! — /  see  I've  woven 

"Old    Glory" — America's    Hag. 

^ — Ailenroe  Larraf. 

Bedouin  Song. 
From  the  Desert  I  come  to  thee 
On   a   stallion  shod   with  (ire  ; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In  the  speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  staud. 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry: 
I   love  thee,   I  love  but  thee, 
With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grozes  cold, 
And  the  stars  are  old 
And   the  leaves  of   the  Judgment 
Book   unfold .' 

Look  from  thy  window  and  see 

My  passion   and  my  pain  ; 
I   lie  on  the  sands  below, 

And  I   faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night-winds  touch  thy  brow 
With  the  heat  of  my  burning  sigh. 
And  meit  thee  to  hear  the  vow 
Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun   grozes  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book   unfold! 

My   steps   are   nightly   driven. 
By  the  fever  in  my  breast, 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  ine  rest. 
Open   the  door  of  thy  heart. 

And  open  thy  chamber  door. 
And  my  kisses  shall   teach  thy  lips 
The  love  that  shall  lade  no  more 
I  HI  the  sun  grozes  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 

Book     unfold  ' — Bayard     Taylor. 


'Or  Ever  the  Knightly  Years  Were  Gon«." 
Or  ever  the  knightly  years  were  gone 

With  the  old  world  to  the  grave, 
I   was   a   King  in   Babylon 

And  you  were  a  Christian  Slave. 

I  saw,  I   took,   I   cast  you  by, 

I  benl  and  broke  your  pride. 
You  loved  me  well,  or  1  heard  then",  lie. 

But  your  longing  was  denied. 
Surely  I  knew  that  by  and  by 

You  cursed  your  gods  and  died. 

And  a  myriad  suns  have  set  and  shone 

Since   then  upon   the  grave 
Decreed  by  the  King  in   Babylon 

To  her  that   had  been   his  Slave. 

The  pride  I  trampled  is  now  my  scathe. 

For  it  tramples  me  again. 
The  old  resentment  lasts  like  death, 

For  you  love,  yet  you  refrain. 
I    break   my   heart   on   your  hard   unfaitii, 

And   I  break  my  heart  in  vain. 

Yet  not  for  an  hour  do  1  wish  undone 

The  deed  beyond  the  grave. 
When  I  was  a  King  in  Babylon 

And  you  were  a  Virgin  Slave. 

— William    Ernest    Henley. 


Kitty  of  Coleraine. 
As  beautiful   Kitty  one  morning  was  tripping, 

With  a  pitcher  of  milk,  from  the  fair  of  Coleraine, 
When  she  saw  me  she  stumbled,  the  pitcher  down  tumbled. 

And  all  the  sweet  buttermilk  watered  the  plain. 

"Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  now — 'twas  looking  at  you.  now  ; 

Sure,  sure,  such   a  pitcher   I'll   ne'er  meet  again  ! 
Twas  the  pride  of  my  dairy!     Oh!   Barney  MacCleary, 

You're  sent  as  a  plague  to  the  girls  of  Coleraine." 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gently  did  chide  her, 
That  such  a  misfortune  should  give  her  such  pain  ; 

A  kiss  then  I  gave  her,  and,  ere  I  did  leave  her. 
She  vowed  for  such  pleasure  she'd  break  it  again. 

'Twas   hay-making  season — I  can't  tell  the  reason — 
Misfortunes   will    never   come    single,    'tis    plain ; 

For  very  soon  after  poor   Kitty's  disaster 
The  devil  a  pitcher  was  whole  in  Coleraine. 

—  Unknown. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Air- 
parks,  promenades,   and   plazas   with    a 
about  10,727,000  square  meters  (about  26 
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INSIDE  THE  BRITISH  ISLES,  1917. 


A  Vivid  Picture   of  the  Changes  Wrought  by  War  in  the 
Social  Fabric   of  Great  Britain. 


The  appearance  of  the  book  is  misleading.  You  note 
that  it  is  uniform  in  form  and  title  with  the  fasci- 
nating work  in  which  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  described 
his  observations  in  Germany  last  winter.  But  Arthur 
Gleason  approaches  his  subject  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view.  He  leaves  to  others  the  description  of 
England's  material  organization,  of  her  new  munition 
plants,  of  her  human  and  mechanical  resources.  He  is 
far  more  interested  in  the  subtle  changes  in  the  body 
politic  that  are  growing  out  of  war  conditions;  the 
new  position  of  labor  and  the  trades  unions  and  how 
they  will  react  when  peace  comes;  the  emancipation 
of  woman  and  its  effect  upon  industry  and  population; 
and  generally  the  social  changes  that  have  been 
brought  about  viewed  in  considerable  perspective. 

The  author  is  both  a  clever  man  and  a  thinker.  He 
displays  perhaps  a  little  strongly  the  self-sufficient  doc- 
trinaire attitude  of  a  New  Republic  editor  and  worships 
too  devoutly  at  the  shrines  of  Graham  Wallas  and 
Bertram  Russell,  but  he  gives  a  picture  of  such  clear- 
ness and  vividness  of  the  altered  condition  of  society 
and  such  a  striking  vision  of  the  changes  which  our 
world  must  see  after  the  war  that  his  book  will  compel 
the  careful  attention  and  study  of  all  thoughtful  men. 

The  most  important  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  problem  of  labor.  The  trades  unions  have  sus- 
pended many  of  the  rules  that  they  had  achieved  only 
after  years  of  bitter  struggle.  They  expect  that  this 
suspension  is  only  temporary  and  that  the  old  rules 
will  be  restored  after  the  war.  But  this  is  impossible. 
New  conditions  of  trade,  of  production,  of  taxation  will 
have  sealed  the  doom  of  the  old  restrictions.  Women 
have  entered  the  field  in  vast  numbers  and  have  at- 
tained an  independence  that  they  will  never  relinquish. 
Methods  of  efficiency  have  been  worked  out,  increased 
production  has  been  achieved,  and  artificial  restriction 
of  output  will  not  be  tolerated.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  end  of  the  war  will  witness  a  terrible  labor  struggle 
that  will  threaten  the  industry  and  the  social  fabric  of 
Great  Britain?  This  may  come  if  the  attempt  is  made 
to  go  on  under  the  old  laissez  {aire  system,  but  the  au- 
thor finds  evidences  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  statesmen  and  em- 
ployers of  England.  Its  solution  is  to  be  found  in  true 
cooperation,  a  cooperation  that  is  connoted  by  the  term 
now  so  frequently  heard,  "democratic  control,"  a  solu- 
tion that  would  seem  violently  revolutionary  in  times 
when  changes  came  less  rapidly  than  now.  Some  Eng- 
lishmen are  carried  away  by  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  war 
and  think  that  the  good-will  everywhere  felt  will  solve 
the  question: 

I  have  heard  talk  by  persons  in  well-to-do  homes  about  the 
new  brotherhood  of  the  trenches.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  English  writers   said  to  me  : 

"Bo  you  think  workingmen  will  ever  feel  bitter  again, 
now  that  they  have  seen  their  officers  leading  them  and  dying 
for   them?" 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  inquire  how  gallantry  in  an 
infantry  charge  would  prove  a  substitute  for  a  living  wage. 
There  will  be  brotherhood  after  the  war  if  the  privileged 
classes  pay  a  living  wage ;  but  from  what  some  of  their 
representatives  have  said  to  me  I  gather  that  brotherhood 
is  to  be  practiced  by  the  workers  in  ceasing  to  agitate  for 
the   basic   conditions   of  a   decent  life. 

Not  much  of  this  emancipation  is  being  made  in  love.  It 
is  not  from  brotherly  love  that  an  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween the  directors  and  the  workers  is  being  established,  but 
because  without  cooperation  the  production  of  wealth  is 
being  lessened,  capital  is  diminished,  and  wages  are  decreased. 
That  cooperation  is  not  secured  by  telling  the  laborer  to  "be 
good,"  to  remember  the  nation,  and  to  forget  his  wage. 
Patient,  kindly,  slow,  very  loyal  to  the  man  and  the  cause  in 
which  he  believes,  the  English  wbrker  is  the  greatest  demo- 
cratic force  in  the  world. 

The  old  industrial  order  has  received  its  death  sen- 
tence. It  rests  with  the  new  industrial  democracy  to 
show  whether  it  is  equal  to  the  task,  not  only  of  se- 
curing living  wages,  living  conditions,  and  leisure,  but 
of  making  life  worth  living.  Many  conservative  people 
see  in  the  organization  of  England  for  war  a  Ger- 
manizing process  that  will  by  its  very  nature  and  by 
the  struggle  for  existence  put  an  end  to  the  trouble- 
some interference  of  the  unions.  But  the  passive  re- 
sistance of  the  Englishman  is  too  much  for  that.  No 
longer  will  the  workman  be  considered  simply  as  the 
sharpened  tool  of  production.  The  question  of  wages 
and  hours  must  be  settled,  of  course,  but  until  a  higher 
plane  is  reached,  the  putting  of  joy  into  the  labor,  there 
can  be  no  real  solution. 

The  average  American  would  find  it  hard  indeed 
to  realize  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  status 
of  women  in  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  war.  We 
hear  that  women  are  working  in  the  munition  plants  and 
that  Asquith  has  proposed  to  give  them  the  vote.  But 
these  are  only  surface  indications  of  a  change  so  great 
that  England  can  never  be  the  same  again,  and  with 
this  change  have  come  new  problems  insistently  de- 
manding solution.  It  is  freeing  the  narrow,  suppressed 
middle- -,1a  ss  woman  and  giving  her  a  life  of  self- 
expression.  She  now  has  an  economic  independence 
that  she  never  knew  before,  and  never  again  can  she 
settle  lown  to.  such  positions  as  "lady's  help"  or  the 
"U  "genteel"  occupations.  One  line  of  work  into  which 
t!  have  fitted  is  that  of  the  police,  and  Mr.  Gleason 
:-s  an  interesting  account  of  what  Miss  Damer  Daw- 


son   and    her    associates    have    done    in    forming    the 
Women  Police  Service  in  August,  1914: 

Led  by  Miss  Allen  and  Miss  Damer  Dawson,  they  formed 
the  Women  Police  Service  in  August  of  1914.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  of  them.  The  members  have  grown  to  three 
hundred,  and  they  are  now  serving  not  only  London,  but 
Grantham,  Bath,  Hull,  Folkestone,  Wimbledon,  and  Richmond. 
Their  duties  are  patrolling,  attendance  at  police  courts,  home 
visiting,  supervision  of  music  halls,  cinemas,  public  dance 
halls,  and  inspection  of  lodging-houses.  They  take  the  deposi- 
tions of  children  and  women,  watch  the  parks,  stations,  and 
docks,  meet  Belgian  refugees.  At  certain  munition  factories 
they  keep  the  women's  gate,  searching  the  women,  and  per- 
mitting no  stranger  to  enter. 

Their  uniform  is  a  blue  military  tunic,  divided  skirt,  riding 
breeches,  riding  bowlers,  and  top  boots.  The  chiefs  wear 
peaked  caps.  Their  organization  is  one  of  chief  officer,  super- 
intendents, inspectors,  clerical  staff,  sergeants,  and  constables. 

Any  person  of  experience  and  reading  knows  that  Miss  Daw- 
son and  her  co-workers  have  a  broader  and  more  fundamental 
knowledge  of  our  modern  social  problem  than  the  average 
male  policeman.  These  new  women  officers  have  cut  their 
way  through  red  tape  and  obtained  the  right  to  act  decisively 
and  promptly.  Their  work  from  the  beginning  has  been  more 
preventive   than   repressive. 

The  ages  of  policewomen  run  from  twenty-five  to  forty- 
five.  Between  thirty  and  forty  is  the  best  age,  because  the 
woman  is  self-reliant,  has  conquered  her  hysterias,  and  is  in 
full  command  of  her  powers.  These  women  have  succeeded 
because  they  have  known  how  to  avoid  interference  with  the 
province  of  the  men  police.  They  have  practiced  a  division 
of  work. 

All  this  soothing,  daring  work  results  from  stiff  training. 
These  women  go  through  two  months  of  instruction  in  drill, 
first  aid,  special  legal  acts  relating  to  women  and  children, 
and  the  procedure  and  rules  of  evidence  in  police  courts. 
They  are  shown  how  to  stand,  to  walk,  and  attain  dignity 
of  carriage,  for  a  slouchy  woman  carries  no  authority.  They 
are  taught  to  talk  clearly  and  avoid  mumbling,  so  that  their 
evidence  will  convince  the  court.  They  are  told  off  to  bring 
in  reports  on  a  tour  of  the  streets:  "Come  back  and  tell 
what  you  have  seen."  This  develops  accuracy  and  power  of 
observation. 

This  outlines  an  excellent  organization,  but  the  prac- 
tical American  wonders  if  it  will  work  effectively. 
Here  is  what  Commandant  Damer  Dawson,  the  chief 
officer,  tells  of  the  work  in  Leicester  Square,  and  it 
illustrates  the  success  of  the  new  and  revolutionary 
methods : 

Take,  for  instance,  Leicester  Square.  You  hear  people  say 
that  Leicester  Square  is  infested  by  "night  hawks"  and  bullies 
and  so  forth,  and  that  it  is  also  infested  by  abominable 
women.  No  abuse  has  been  spared.  It  has  been  poured  upon 
the  women  who  make  a  trade  and  living  out  of  immorality, 
but  very  few  have  said  a  word  about  the  other  sex,  which  is 
bound  to  be  connected  with  the  life  of  the  London  streets. 
One  might  think  that  there  were  only  two  classes  of  people 
on  the  London  streets,  the  police  and  the  prostitutes,  and 
that  the  rest  are  innocent  people.  However,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  give  you  a  lecture  on  the  state  of  the  London  streets,  ex- 
cept insomuch  as  it  touches  our  police  work  and  our  experi- 
ences  night   after  night. 

The  policewomen  are  able  to  touch  a  certain  fringe  of  this 
work.  None  of  us  can  claim  anything  more;  but  we  are  able 
to  act  as  a  tremendous  deterrent.  In  the  first  place,  certain 
streets  which  we  patrol  at  night  we  are  able  to  keep  abso- 
lutely clear.  Young  officers,  boys  of  seventeen  and  eighteen, 
who  have  hardly  left  their  mothers,  are  taken  to  these  streets 
by  women  who  ought  to  know  better;  but  when  they  see  the 
policewomen  they  bolt.  Ours  is  only  a  patchwork,  but  it  is 
a  help.  In  a  great  many  cases  we  are  able  to  get  hold  of 
the  young  girls  and  save  them.  Young  girls  and  young  men 
get  to  know  us,  and  we  move  them  on.  The  very  fact  that  a 
policewoman  is  in  the  streets  acts  as  a  potent  moral  shame  to 
what  is  going  on. 

I  was  very  struck  with  an  illustration  of  this  which  oc- 
curred the  other  day. 

"Are  they  friends  of  yours?"  said  a  policewoman  to  a 
couple  of  young  fellows  who  had  taken  hold  of  two  girls. 

"How  dare  you  !"  said  one  of  the  men,  quite  furious.  "Of 
course  I   know  them  ;   they  are  cousins." 

"I  am  the  wife  of  an  officer,"  said  the  policewoman,  "and 
as  you  are  an  officer  wearing  the  king's  uniform  I  take  your 
word   for  it." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  young  officer  overtook  her  and  said, 
"They  were  not  my  cousins,  and  1  thought  you  would  like 
to   know   I   am  going  home." 

Mr.  Gleason's  chapter  on  the  Irish  question  is  par- 
ticularly timely,  now  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  made 
a  fresh  and  determined  effort  to  settle  it  and  a  conven- 
tion of  Irishmen  will  shortly  thresh  out  the  knotty 
points.  The  author  may  not  add  much  fresh  informa- 
tion, but  in  some  respects  he  clarifies  the  discussion 
and  puts  his  finger  upon  essentials.  That  the  Irish 
question  must  be  settled  by  the  Irish  themselves  and 
not  from  the  outside  is  now  understood  by  the  English 
government.  That  this  work  must  be  done  by  the 
broad-minded,  statesmanlike  Irish,  and  not  by  irrecon- 
cilables  and  dreamers,  is  beginning  to  be  understood 
by  the  Irish  themselves.  The  change  in  Ireland 
wrought  by  the  land  purchase  act  and  by  liberal  meas- 
ures has  been  great,  and  the  Irish  abroad  are  for  the 
most  part  absolutely  out  of  touch  with  the  Ireland  of 
today  and  its  problems. 

The  real  Irish  question  is  poverty  and  how  to  cure 
it.  This  is  bound  up  with  the  land  question  and  with 
the  fostering  of  Irish  industry.  An  independent  Ire- 
land is  unthinkable,  not  because  of  the  problems  of 
defense  and  government  and  foreign  politics,  but  be- 
cause her  market  is  England.  The  autonomous  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  will  be  faced  first  of  all  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  keep  up  all  of  the  expensive  social 
programme  which  has  been  carried  out  by  the  British 
government,  old-age  pensions,  workingmen's  insurance, 
and  the  like.  The  ablest  men  in  Ireland  recognize 
this  and  do  not  blink  the  responsibility.  They  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  comic-opera  methods  of 
"gun-running"  and  poets'  insurrections.  The  crux  of 
their   problem   is   how   to   develop   the   agriculture   of 


Ireland  by  better  methods,  improve  the  transportation, 
and  increase  the  investment  of  capital  in  productive  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  The  great  development  of  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  most  hopeful  sign,  has  been  the  co- 
operative societies.  This  is  practical,  constructive 
work,  and  it  unites  people  of  opposite  and  hostile 
views. 

That  England  will  win  the  war  Mr.  Gleason  con- 
siders beyond  the  realm  of  doubt,  and  this  is  how  he 
expresses  his  basis  of  conviction: 

England  is  at  war  en  masse,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  not  that 
she  has  raised  an  army.  Any  country  can  raise  an  army  if 
it  has  to.  The  proof  of  it  is  that  she  has  changed  a  cherished 
habit.  That  means  a  spiritual  change.  It  is  a  lot  harder  to 
break  up  a  habit  than  it  is  to  fight  an  enemy.  The  fact  that 
two  million  persons  are  saving  money  to  give  to  the  govern- 
ment for  carrying  on  the  war  is  the  clearest  single  proof  that 
the  English  nation  is  at  war.  By  temperament  the  English 
are  a  colonizing,  adventurous  people.  That  means  they  are 
an  open-handed  people,  to  whom  the  careful  ways  of  thrift 
are  distasteful.  Then,  too,  they  are  a  race  of  individualists, 
doing  what  they  like  with  their  own — a  race  to  whom  col- 
lective effort  is  a  bore.  But  they  violated  their  instinct  in 
order  to  win  this  war.  For  the  English  were  free  spenders, 
and  it  revealed  more  devotion  in  them  to  raise  two  hundred 
millions  in  individual  subscriptions  than  it  did  to  raise  five 
million  men  in   recruiting. 

One  has  to  show  the  English  effort  in  these  broken  bits 
and  flashes  rather  than  by  any  one  overmastering  display. 
That  is  because  England  is  a  tangled,  self-willed  democracy, 
of  a  vast  variety  of  purpose.  But  when  England  began  to 
alter  its  life,  to  sacrifice  what  was  precious  and  ancient,  then 
it  became  clear  that  she  had  committed  herself  beyond  recall, 
that  she  was  moving  to  an  end  beyond  defeat. 


Its  main  concern  at  the  moment  is  to  p.o  through  with  a  bad 
job  to  the  end,  to  win  a  victory  in  order  to  have  a  lasting 
peace.  Englishmen  hate  war,  and  they  were  first  astonished, 
then  irritated,  and  finally  angry  that  any  nation  should  let 
loose  a  hideous  slaughter  into  a  fairly  peaceable  world.  They 
were  slow  to  believe  German  methods  of  frightfulness.  In 
the  early  months  I  could  get  a  hearing,  but  little  credence, 
for  the  atrocities  I  had  witnessed.  A  good-natured  skepticism 
was  the  response.  But  once  thoroughly  in  a  nasty  business, 
they  are  now  determined  to  see  it  through.  They  will  hang  on. 
It  is  hard  for  them  to  pry  loose  when  they  have  taken  hold. 
When  their  clutch  has  automatically  clicked  and  got  set,  there 
seems  to  be  no  device  in  the  machinery  for  setting  itself 
free. 

Mr.  Gleason's  interviews  with  men  prominent  in  Eng- 
lish public  life  are  intimate  and  illuminating.  His 
thumb-nail  sketches  of  Chesterton,  of  Rowntree,  of 
Northcliffe  are  fascinating.  His  chat  with  Lloyd- 
George  reveals  the  man  and  his  attitude  toward  his 
task  with  remarkable  clearness: 

He  understands  America  with  the  same  sympathy  which 
Lincoln  showed  for  the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives  in  his 
famous  letter  to  them.  Lloyd-George  has  the  same  desire  for 
a  frank  presentation  of  facts  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  re- 
vealed in  his  appeals  to  the  British  public  in  the  industrial 
cities.  What  he  wishes  is  that  our  people  should  hold  the 
same  sympathy  with  the  struggle  of  the  European  democra- 
cies that  the  working  classes  of  England  learned  to  feel  for 
our  Civil  War  struggle,  after  Lincoln  and  Beecher  had  made 
clear  to  them  that  we  were  fighting  for  human  liberty.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  does  not  regard  the  war  as  a  dog-fight  or  as 
a  sporting  proposition.  He  sees  in  it  an  incalculable  tragedy. 
With  his  Celtic  imagination  he  lives  in  a  profound  sense 
of  the  pity  and  the  waste  of  it. 

He  has  a  habit  of  informal  breakfast  at  a  sunny  little 
fiat  about  ten  minutes  from  Downing  Street.  Here  two  or 
three  of  his  friends  meet  him.  He  comes  in  well  rested, 
and  decides  points  of  policy  and  indulges  in  reminiscences, 
amusing  and  poetic.  And  all  his  talk  has  a  lightness  of  touch. 
The  guests  of  this  morning  were  Mr.  Davies,  the  war  secre- 
tary; Seebohm  Rowntree,  the  manufacturer  and  social  worker, 
whose  books  on  the  study  of  poverty  are  as  well  known  in 
America  as  in  England,  and  H.  N.  Spalding.  Mr.  Rowntree 
and  Mr.  Spalding  are  conducting  the  department  of  welfare 
work  in  the  ministry   of  munitions. 

"Are  you  giving  them  welfare?"  he  asked  Mr.  Rowntree. 
"Here,"  he  said,  turning  to  me,  "is  the  greatest  attempt  ever 
made  by  a  government  to  surround  the  lives  of  the  workers 
with  safeguards  for  their  safety  and  health  and  well-being." 

"What  Americans  and  English  need  more  than  any  one 
thing  else  is  a  smoking-room  acquaintance,  where  they  ex- 
change their  views  informally  and  get  to  know  the  man." 

It  is  this  smoking-room  intimacy  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
gives  to  all  whom  he  meets.  He  is  not  afraid  of  being  him- 
self. He  is  as  daring  in  his  comments  on  men  and  things  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  charming  as  the  late  William  James.  He 
is  used  to  being  loved.  The  lines  about  the  eyes  reveal  a 
man  who  works  his  purpose  by  geniality  in  a  flow  of  fun  and 
charm  and  sympathy.  The  political  battles  of  twenty  years 
have  left  less  impression  on  his  spirit  than  the  victories  he 
has  won  as  peace-maker  and  harmonizer.  He  referred  to  two 
editors  who  have  recently  been  attacking  him.     He  said : 

"I  don't  mind  their  criticizing  me.  I  can  take  blows  and 
I  can  give  them.  But  they  are  making  it  hard  for  us  to  get 
together  after  the  war.  We  don't  want  differences  when  we 
come   to   the   work   of   reconstruction." 

He  ends  a  talk  by  being  more  completely  the  master  of  your 
thought  than  you  are  yourself.  He  states  it  clearly  and 
beautifully,  and  reduces  it  to  a  programme  of  action. 

"To  understand  your  people  or  any  people,"  he  said,  "it  is 
necessary  for  one  to  pass  inside  the  temple." 

It  is  a  fine  service  that  Mr.  Gleason  has  rendered  in 
attempting  to  give  us  an  interpretation  of  the  English 
people  in  wartime,  an  interpretation  that  goes  below 
the  surface  of  things.  He  may  have  been  hyper- 
sensitive to  certain  currents  of  thought  and  all  of  his 
visions  may  perhaps  not  have  a  firm  foundation,  but 
they  are  eye-openers  to  those  who  have  thought  but 
little  of  the  deeper  significance  of  the  world  struggle 
in  its  reactions  on  society,  and  it  ought  to  stimulate 
the  thought  which  takes  heed  of  our  own  problems 
after  the  war,  when  many  of  the  most  valuable  emo- 
tions and  experiences  will  have  been  lacking  to  aid  us 
in  the  solution  of  the  new  social  and  industrial  ques- 
tions. 

Inside  the  British  Isles.,  1917.  By  Arthur  Gleason. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2  net. 
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It  is  the  small  investor,  as  well  as  the  per- 
son of  large  means,  upon  whom  the  govern- 
ment counts  for  the  success  of  the  Liberty 
Loan.  So  great  is  the  need  that  we  earnestly 
urge  every  reader  of  the  Argonaut  to  do  his 
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be  depleted  if  the  government  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  war  loans  at  a  higher  rate  than 
2%  per  cent,  should  be  dispelled  by  a  state- 
ment  recently    appearing    in    the    Wall   Street 
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San  Francisco  banks  are  preparing  uniform 
notices  and  forms  of  contract  with  prospective 
subscribers  to  $50  and  $100  bonds  who  are 
able  to  make  an  additional  payment  of  only 
10  per  cent,  and  desire  to  pay  the  balance  in 
10  per  cent,  monthly  installments.  Similar 
forms  are  being  prepared  for  the  use  of  em- 
ployers who  are  willing  to  undertake  to  carry 
their  own  employees ;  the  employers  in  turn 
making  their  arrangements  with  their  deposi- 
tory banks.  The  desire  of  commercial  houses 
to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  possible  of 
subscriptions  of  employees  must  of  necessity 
be  a  larger  factor  in  securing  a  widespread 
response  on  the  part  of  small  subscribers. 


Journal  in  reference  to  the  experience  of  the 
Canadian  savings  banks.  Savings  deposits  in- 
creased from  $722,000,000  on  December  31, 
1913T  to  over  $982,000,000  on  March  31,  1917. 
The  per  capita  savings  increased  from  $93.05 
to  $119.85.  The  proceeds  of  war  loans  are 
largely  spent  in  Canada  for  war  supplies,  and 
the  funds  withdrawn  from  the  banks  usually 
find  their  way  back  in  the  form  of  payment 
for  war  materials  and  wages.  The  same 
situation  should  prevail  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  the 
Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District  has,  issued 
a  bulletin  urging  local  committees  throughout 
the  district  to  make  a  special  point  of  ob- 
taining the  investment  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  idle  public  funds  for  invest- 
ment in  Liberty  bonds.  Many  investments 
are  shown  where  surplus  public  funds  are 
stacked  up  in  gold,  and  kept  out  of  circula- 
tion. In  few  cases  are  the  funds  invested  to 
draw  3J4  per  cent,  interest,  as  do  the  Liberty 
Loan   bonds. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation,  which 
includes  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation, J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.,  and  Griffin  & 
Skelly,  has  subscribed  as  a  corporation  for 
$100,000  worth  of  bonds. 


war  aims  of  the  other  Allies.  On  Russia's 
attitude  during  the  next  three  months  may 
easily  depend  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
war  will  end  this  year.  In  suggesting  any 
such  possibility,  I  seem  to  conflict  with  all 
military  authority ;  but  when  we  remember 
how  the  rule  of  the  Czar  was  snuffed  out  over 
night,  and  how  critics  of  the  Kaiser  are  freely 
uttering  words  which  only  a  few  months  ago 
would  have  meant  penal  servitude,  if  not 
death,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  great  fighting  on  the  western 
battle  fronts  of  the  last  month  will  bring  a 
climax  long  before  the  entire  strength  of  the 
United  States  is  available." 


Advices  from  Minneapolis  say  that  good 
rains  have  fallen  quite  generally  throughout 
that  territory,  leaving  the  wheat  crop  with 
sufficient  moisture  to  carry  it  into  June.  The 
Oregon  state  weekly  crop  report  is  optimistic, 
planting  and  seeding  proceeding  rapidly  under 
ideal  weather  conditions. 


F.  M.  BROWN  &  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE 

Investment  Securities 

Government,  State,  Municipal 
and  Corporation 

BONDS 

300  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

List  of  Current  Offerings  on  Application. 


Advices  were  received  recently  from  New 
York  by  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  concerning  the 
Russian  government  5  Yz  per  cent,  internal 
ruble  bonds,  1916,  first  and  second  issues, 
as  follows :  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  ap- 
plication can  be  made  up  to  and  including 
June  30,  1917,  to  have  matured  interest 
coupons  upon  the  above  bonds  paid  in  dol- 
lars in  New  York  until  receipt  of  new  ad- 
vice from  the  Russian  government  by  present- 
ing the  bonds  for  identification  to  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  after  which 
presentation  the  coupons  from  bonds  so  iden- 
tified will  be  paid  in  dollars  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  at  the  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Russian  government  monthly. 
The  rate  during  the  month  up  to  and  includ- 
ing June  30,  1917,  is  fixed  at  28  cents  per 
ruble.  

San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  May 
amounted  to  $390,874,088,  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  city  for  any  single  month. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $1 12,095,249  over 
corresponding    month    of    last    year. 


There  is  now  a  free  market  for  the  shares 
of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor-Car  Company. 
Syndicate  members  who  withdrew  their  stock 
were  notified  recently  by  the  syndicate  man- 
agers of  the  termination  of  the  agreement  not 
to  sell,  although  the  agreement  would  not 
have  expired  until  June  6th.  Pierce-Arrow 
is  doing  the  largest  business  in  its  history.  It 
is  believed  it  will  receive  great  benefits  from 
the  government  orders  for  trucks. 


J.  E.  Gallois,  resident  member  of  the  firm 
of  McDonnell  &  Co.,  says: 

"Important  bankers  are  now  almost  a  unit 
in  privately  expressing  the  belief  that  the 
financial  markets  are  going  to  broaden  and 
become  very  active  for  some  time  to  come. 
This  consensus  seems  to  be  based  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  promotion  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
and  the  inflation  likely  from  war  expendi- 
tures. The  present  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  most  important  bull  movement  in  stocks, 
and  groups  and  specialties  are  taken  up  one 
after  another  and  their  possibilities  market- 
wise  are  exploited  by  the  bulls.  Banking  in- 
terests seem  quite  in  harmony  with  the  move- 
ment, for  it  began  with  stock  exchange  loans 
at  low  ebb,  and  it  continues  at  a  time  when 
the  government  and  the  banks  desire  that 
easy  money  conditions  shall  rule,  so  as  to 
offer  no  discouragement  from  this  source  to 
the  large  success  of  the  Liberty  Loan.  The 
latter,  with  the  unanimous  help  of  banking 
and  bond  houses,  is  bound  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

"The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  has  practically  assured  a  bettering  of 
condition  in  Northern  Mexico.  Lower  prices 
are  predicted  by  conservative  interests  for 
the  shares  of  public  service  corporations. 
The  position  is  taken  that  no  relief  will  be 
had  for  public  utilities  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  Liquidation  seems  to  continue  in  these 
stocks  on  all  rallies.  The  same  can  also  be 
said  of  the  motors. 

"The  immediate  war  situation  is  important 
in  three  particulars:  The  success  of  the  of- 
fensive against  the  Hindenburg  line ;  the 
chaos  in  Russia,  and  the  new  Italian  of- 
fensive. There  are  also  suggestions  from 
Macedonia  that  may  work  into  something  im- 
portant, for  it  would  seem  a  part  of  the  war 
game  for  the  British,  French,  and  Italians  to 
keep  on  smashing  the  offensive,  if  only  to 
give  Russia  a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  find 
herself.  Wide  publication  of  German  plans 
in  Russia  would  be  calculated  to  stir  Rus- 
sian  spirit  into   a  renewed  allegiance  to  the 


All  the  earmarks  show  that  the  right  people 
are  buying  stocks,  and  every  indication  points 
to  an  advancing  market,  which  with  the  usual 
necessary  and  reasonable  reactions  looks  like 
continuing  its  upward  trend  for  a  consider- 
able period  as  per  wire  from  J.  S.  Bache  & 
Co.,   New  York,   to   McDonnell  &  Co. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  com- 
putes dividend  and  interest  disbursements 
next  month  at  $166,051,275,  by  far  the  largest 
total  for  June  on  record.  Stockholders  will 
receive  $87,851,275,  against  $65,078,103  in 
1916,  increase  being  largely  due  to  coming 
dividend  on  United  States  Steel  common. 
Interest  payments  will  amount  to  $78,200,444, 
against   $72,600,000   a   year   ago. 


ing   industry,   using  the    same   land  on   which 
quebracho  is  grown  for  grazing  cattle. 


J.  P.  Morgan  has  pointed  out  to  treasury 
officials  that  the  latest  offering  of  $200,000,- 
000    of   treasury    certificates    bearing    3JA    per 


According  to  a  report  from  the  United 
States  vice-consul  at  Athens,  Greece,  there 
is  a  large  demand  for  rubber  hose  of  all  di- 
mensions and  for  all  purposes,  as  well  as 
other  rubber  products.  The  qualities  of  sheet- 
rubber  packing  principally  used  are  the 
cheaper  grades,  one  to  five  millimeters  thick, 
two  and  three  ply,  in  rolls  of  ten  to  fifteen 
square  meters.  Pure  rubber  sheets  or  valve 
rubber  in  thicknesses  up  to  and  including  one- 
fourth  inch  and  in  sheets  of  100  square  centi- 
meters are  sold.  It  is  thought  that  perhaps 
$15,000  worth  of  the  last  two  mentioned 
products  are  imported  yearly.  Three-fourths 
of  all  these  articles  before  the  war  were  sup- 
plied by  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  re- 
mainder came  from  France  and  England.  Di- 
mensions are  given  largely  in  metric  units 
without  their  equivalents  in  inches,  because 
they  are  standard  sizes. 

The  United  States  hitherto  has  supplied 
only  a  small  share  of  the  products  men- 
tioned, but  with  the  two  Central  Empires  ei- 
fectually  cut  off  from  other  markets,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  good  wares  in  rubber 
and  kindred  products,  by  means  of  a  care- 
fully planned  campaign,  should  be  able  to  do 
well  in  this  market. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  commission  agent  here, 
fully  trusted  and  familiar  with  all  the  local 
needs  and  customs,  and  most  important  of 
all,  familiar  with  the  language.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  build  up  a  permanent  market 
by  mail,  and  an  agent  fully  accredited  with 
exclusive  territory  is  almost  indispensable. 

No  duty  on  mechanical  rubber  goods  is 
prescribed  by  the  Greek  tariff.  The  duty  on 
automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes  is  $0.0103 
per  pound.  

Clearing-house  exchange  in  Canada  rose 
from  $9,060,000,000  in  1913  to  $10,557,000,000 
in  1916;  and  deposits  from  $993,000,000  to 
$1,303,000,000.  Gross  revenue  of  Canada  for 
the  year  ended  March  31st  was  $231,000,000. 
Surplus  of  income  above  ordinary  expenditures 
amounted  to  $60,000,000,  all  available  for 
war  purposes.  Outlay  on  war  account 
amounts  to  $600,000,000,  and  the  national 
debt  to  $900,000,000.  This,  it  is  estimated, 
will  probably  reach  $1,200,000,000  by  the  end 
of  March,   1918.       

The  International  Products  Company,  re- 
cently chartered  in  Maryland  with  $5,000,000 
capital,  will  develop  the  quebracho  industry 
in  South  America.  From  this  wood  is  ob- 
tained leather  tanning  extract.  Through  a 
subsidiary,  the  Central  Products  Company, 
the   same  interests  will   develop   a   meat-pack- 

You  wish  to  provide  a  fund  for  your 
daughter  at  say  age  eighteen  for  travel,  col- 
lege education  or  wedding  gift,  or  for  your 
son  at  age  twenty-one  for  the  same  things, 
or  at  age  twenty-five  to  start  him  in  business. 
A  new  and  exceedingly  economical  plan,  at 
an  outlay  much  less  than  required  for  ordi- 
nary Insurances  and  Endowments,  has  been 
devised  for  these  purposes  by  the  Mtna  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford.  A  single  deposit 
or  small  annual  deposits  will  provide  a  sum 
to  be  paid  at  a  definite  stated  time. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Ad-.) 


LIBERTY  LOAN  FACTS 

The  Whole  Country  Has 
Prospered  in  This  War 


The  reports  of  our  national  banks 
of  March  5,  1917,  showed  a  total  of 
15,737,969  deposit  accounts.  This 
is  an  increase  of  1,449,910  since 
May  1,   1916   (ten  months). 

It  is  significant  that  1,253,691,  or 
seven-eighths  of  this  increase,  -was 
reported  by  the  country  banks,  indi- 
cating the  wider  diffusion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country. 

A  comparison  of  the  enormous 
rise  in  price  of  V/heat,  Wool,  Hides, 
Barley,  Hogs,  Livestock,  Sugar,  Cop- 
per and  Petroleum,  during  the 
present  war,  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  Pacific  Coast  District  has 
benefited   directly   from  the  war. 

Business  prosperity  in  the  past 
two  years  in  the  United  States  has 
by  no  means  been  confined  to  the 
manufacturing  districts.  It  has 
spread  to  nearly  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness we  have. 

Every  person  who  has  prospered 
because  of  this  war  should  consider 
it  an  absolute  duty  to  devote  a  part 
of  his  increased  possessions  to  the 
protection  of  our  country's  ideals 
at   the  present  time. 


Buy  a  Liberty  Bond  Today  at  Your  Bank, 

at   the  Department  Store, 

at  Your  Postoffice 


cent,  interest  and  maturing  July  30th,  pay  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  Liberty  Loan 
bonds,  and  that  the  difference  of  %  per  cent, 
on  $200,000,000  during  the  forty-five  days  the 
certificates   run   would  amount   to   about   $60,- 


Member  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

Telephone  Sutter  2337 

LUCIUS  H.  NORMS 

Stocks,  Bonds   and 
Investment  Securities 

LOCAL  AND  EASTERN 

255  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


000,  which  the  banks  would  receive  by  taking 
Liberty  bonds  instead  of  treasury  certificates. 

McDonnell  &  Co.  received  a  report  from 
their  Eastern  correspondents  that  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany have  arranged  to  pay  semi-annual  in- 
stead of  quarterly  dividends  so  that  dividend 
checks  for  $3.50  per  share  will  be  sent  to 
stockholders   on    September   1st. 


GIRVIN  AND  MILLER 

Municipal  and  Corporation 

BONDS 

San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation 

6fc  Convertible  Debentures 

An  obligation  of  one  of  California's  best 
known  public  utilities.  Tax  free.  Normal 
income  tax  assumed.    100  and  interest. 

Send  for  circular 

KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


3o4 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  9.  1917. 


Stye  Pljtfr  ^  BMt 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

The  Road  of  Ambition 

A  Novel  by  ELAINE  STERNE 

Iq  which  the  great  steel  industry  of  the 
country  serves  as  a  background.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  super  man  who  from  small 
beginnings  fights  his  way  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top.  What  happens  to  him 
along  the  road  of  his  ambitions  goes  10 
make  this  novel  a  thing  apart  in  the 
present  day  fiction-  It  has  to  do  with 
the  shaping  of  a  big  man's  destiny,  and 
his  reception  into  the  world  "higher  up." 
( Cloth— 496  pages— Gold  Stamping— 

12mo— Four  illustrations  and  Jacket 

in  color — $1.35  net.  I 

Mail  Order*  Promptly  Filled. 


sibility  for  the  Franco-German  war.  Catha- 
rine of  Russia  was  a  soldier  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  Queen  Cristina  of  Spain  may  be 
described  as  a  military  fijrure.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Queen  Isabella.  Innumerable 
women  have  fought  as  private  soldiers,  and 
there  are  said  to  be  many  such  now  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  their  record  has  always 
been  good. 

The  author  finishes  his  volume  with  a 
reference  to  Edith  Cavell,  who  lived  as  a  sol- 
dier and  died  as  one.  He  says:  "So  the 
foul  deed  was  done  ;  and  the  civilized  world 
raised  a  cry  of  'Shame!'  which  will  reecho 
down  the  ages,  long  after  the  German  Em- 
pire has  been  ground  to  dust :  and  the  Ger- 
man press,  for  a  moment  staggered  and  silent, 
presently  recovered  itself  and  spoke  out  with 
that  callous  vulgarity  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  German  mind." 

Women-  in  War.  By  Francis  Gribble-  New 
York:   E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;   $2.75. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Chinese  Story. 

Edith  Wherry  has  already  written  one  dis- 
tinctly successful  Oriental  story,  an<l  now  we 
have  another  of  equal  vigor  and  ingenuity. 
A  voung  Chinese  girl  is  deprived  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  fate  of  her  husband  and  all  her 
family.  Distracted  by  grief,  she  wanders  over 
the  hillside  and  finds  the  still  living  body  of 
a  white  child,  cares  for  it  as  a  gift  of  heaven, 
and  makes  it  her  own.  When  the  boy  grows 
up  he  suddenly  recovers  his  memory,  finds 
his  parents,  and  tries  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
proper  heritage.  But  he  can  not  overcome 
his  early  saturation  with  Chinese  ways  and 
thought  and  at  last  he  becomes  the  victim 
of  a  sort  of  religious  obsession  and  wan- 
ders up  and  down  the  land  known  as  "The 
Wanderer  on  a  Thousand  Hills." 

The  Wanderer  ox  a  Thousand  Hills.  By 
Edith  Wherrv.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1.40. 


Idealism  and  Militarism. 
The  author,  Dr.  Charles  William  Super,  Fh. 
D.,  LL.  D..  has  performed  a  distinct  service  by 
I  this  striking  demonstration  that  the  arrogant 
militarism  of  modern  Germany  is  a  new  de- 
parture and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  ideal- 
ism of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  and  Klop- 
stock.  Goethe  said  that  he  no  longer  thought 
nationally  and  that  he  sympathized  with  all 
other  people  as  with  his  own.  Lessing  ridi- 
culed patriotism.  Schiller  avoided  German 
themes,  and  even  Klopstock  called  himself 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  It  is  the  German  mon- 
archs  who  have  always  hated  freedom,  but  it 
is  only  recently  that  they  have  persuaded  the 
German  people  to  follow  them  into  a  crude 
and  cruel  reactionism. 

German  Idealism  and  Prussian  Militarism. 
By  Charles  William  Super,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New 
York:    The  Neale   Publishing   Company;    $1. 


Lighthouses. 
There  is  always  a  fascination  about  the 
lighthouse,  as  about  all  lonely  and  isolated 
things,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the 
sea.  In  this  fine  book  by  Mr.  George  R.  Put- 
nam we  have  an  account  not  only  of  light- 
houses proper,  but  of  buoys,  fog  signals,  their 
construction,  maintenance,  and  the  men  who 
tend  them.  Mr.  Putnam  has  a  full  sense  of 
romantic  values  and  of  the  romantic  wealth 
of  his  subject  and  he  uses  them  to  good 
effect.  In  addition  to  a  spirited  narrative  he 
gives  us  forty-six  illustrations,  an  almost 
unique  collection  of  its  kind. 

Lighthouses  and  Lightships  of  the  United 
States.  By  George  R.  Putnam.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company ;    $2    net. 


Women  in  War. 

We  have  always  maintained  the  error  of 
the  popular  conviction  that  women  are  natu- 
rally pacifist  and  that  feminine  influence  in 
government  would  mark  the  end  of  warfare. 
A  study  of  history  seems  to  show  that  women 
have  not  only  been  the  inspirers  of  war,  but 
often  its  actual  leaders,  and  we  need  hardly 
remind  ourselves  that  in  the  present  struggle 
it  is  women  rather  than  men  who  must  be 
classed   among   the   irreconcilables. 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  with 
a  substantial  volume  of  records  to  show  that 
war  has  been  women's  opportunity,  not  only 
in  deeds  of  mercy,  but  in  military  leadership 
and  the  heroisms  of  the  battlefield.  He  tells 
us  of  the  Amazons  of  ancient  times  and  of 
Deborah,  Boadicea,  Genevieve,  Fredegonde, 
Eleanor  of  Guienne,  and  Jeanne  de  Montfort. 
Joan  of  Arc  receives,  of  course,  full  attention. 
The  wars  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
Fronde  simply  bristle  with  women  warriors. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  is  suspected  of  respon- 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  BaD 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  Voices  of  Song;. 
These  are  not  great  poems,  but  they  are 
eminently  comfortable  poems,  poems  that  one 
is  glad  to  have  read  and  to  be  able  to  read 
again.  Much  of  their  charm  is  due  to  their 
sincerity,  and  to  the  evident  pleasure  of  their 
author  in  the  praise  of  courage  and  honor  and 
the  things  of  good  repute.  Mr.  Foley's  opti- 
mism is  not  of  the  kind  that  ignores  fact  nor 
that  repeats  stale  platitudes  of  well-being.  It 
is  of  the  better  variety  to  which  beauty  is 
the  most  evident  thing  in  life. 

The    Voices    of    Song.      Bv    Tames    W.    Foley. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

*       r,      ,  (BOURSES  parallel  with  the 

ci.  Ou,td?or       ^  bert  New  England  schools. 
school    for      d  1 , 

Younp  Boys         °y!  ,prepared  tor  an?  rePre" 
sentauve    preparatory    school. 

Graduates    now     students    at 
Thatchers',    St     Marks',     St. 
bumr  ler               Paui'S(    A^dover.   and    other 
"at    <*»  Ju*y          leading    preparatory     schools. 
Arc     August        Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door  life  throughout  the  year. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The   fourth    edition    of   H.    G.   Wells"    "God 
the  Invisible  King"  has  already  been  required, 
although  the  book  was  only  published  on  May 
10th. 

"Here  speaks  a  man  of  unusual  prophetic 
vision."  This  is  the  comment  of  the  Danish 
paper,  Xordlyset,  on  Georg  Brandes'  book, 
"The  World  at  War,"  which  has  recently,  ap- 
peared in  a  translation  by  Catherine  D.  Groth. 
"This  does  not  mean,"'  the  editor  continues, 
"that  the  reader  is  necessarily  convinced  by 
all  of  Brandes'  statements.  Many  will  be 
stimulated  to  contradiction  or  criticism,  but 
they   can   not   remain    indifferent/' 

"There  has  been  much  talk  of  France  hav- 
ing been  reborn  through  the  agony  of  this 
war."  says  Alexander  Powell  in  "Brothers 
in  Arms.''  just  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  "Therein  we  are  wrong.  It 
is  merely  that  we  Americans  have  known  the 
French  only  superficially,  and  that  in  thinking 
and  speaking  of  them  we  have  indulged  in 
the  careless  and  inaccurate  habit  of  gen- 
eralization. We  have  believed  them  lacking 
in  seriousness  and  perseverance,  and  we  have 
thought  them  volatile  and  temperamental. 
.  What  have  we  known  of  the  sober, 
simple-hearted,  industrious,  frugal,  plain- 
living,  deeply  religious  people  who  are  the 
real  France  ?  France  has  not  been  reborn. 
It  is  an  affront  to  her  to  say  it.  She  has  but 
cast  aside  the  glittering  garment  which  she 
wore  for  the  gratification  of  strangers  in 
order  to  free  her  sword  arm." 

William  J.  Locke's  new  novel,  "The  Red 
Planet,"  which  is  perhaps  best  described  as 
a  story  of  wartime,  but  not  of  war,  will  be 
published  on  July  6th. 

Frances  Rumsey,  the  author  of  "Mr. 
Cushing  and  Mile,  du  Chastel,"  recently  pub- 
lished, is  one  of  the  few  American  women 
who  have  worked  under  the  Croix  Rouge 
Francaise. 

Edith  Wherry,  author  of  "The  Wanderer  on 
a  Thousand  Hills."  is  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  oldest  living  American  missionaries  to 
China.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  besieged 
in  the  famous  siege  of  Peking  in  1900,  and 
his  cablegram  was  the  first  news  to  be  re- 
ceived in  New  York  of  the  safety-  of  the 
foreigners  after  the  lifting  of  the   siege. 

Major  F.  E.  Whitton  of  the  British  army, 
author  of  "The  Marne  Campaign,"  which  has 
been  imported  from  England  and  just  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 


Company,  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  first 
battle  of  Ypres.  in  1914,  and  has  written  the 
book  in  the  two  years  of  leisure  afforded  by 
his  convalescence.  He  is  exceptionally  well 
equipped  for  writing  such  a  book,  having 
served  through  the  Marne  campaign.  Before 
the  war  he  was  employed  by  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defense  upon  the  official  history" 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  had  acted 
successively  as  assistant  secretary"  and  secre- 
tary for  the  historical  section  of  that  body. 

The  John  Lane  Company  are  to  publish 
immediately  an  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  the  Californian 
poet  of  the  South  Seas,  collected  by  his  life- 
long friend.  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith. 

"The  War  Tax  Interpreted,"  a  handy  vol- 
ume for  the  individual  or  corporation,  telling 
how  to  figure  the  new  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes,  and  presenting  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information  about  war  reve- 
nues, is  announced  for  early  publication  by 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

A  new  volume  of  verse  by  Richard  Burton 
was  recently  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The  new  volume  is  entitled  "Poems  of 
Earth's  Meaning."  Other  books  just  off  their 
press  are  "Flame  and  the  Shadow  Eater.'" 
by  Henrietta  Weaver,  and  "Workmanship  of 
Shakespeare."  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 


New  Books  Received. 
Inheritance    Taxes    for    Investors.      By    Hugh 
Bancroft.      Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company:  SI. 
A  book  of  practical   value   for   investors. 

The  Eest  Man  1  Know.  By  William  De  Wilt 
Hyde.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  50 
cents. 

"A  composite  of  the  best  qualities  of  many 
men." 

The   Light  of   Provence.      Bv   "J.   S.  of  Dale." 
New   York:   G.   P.    PuLnam's   Sons;   $1.25. 
A  dramatic   poem. 

Enchantment.      Bv    E.    Temple  Thurston.      New 
York:    D.    Appleton    &    Co.;    51.50. 
A  novel. 

Scccess    in    the    Subcrbs.       By    John     R.     Me- 
Mahon.     New   York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  $2. 
Advice   for  dwellers   in   the  country. 

Immediate  Causes  of  the  Great  War.  By 
Oliver  Perry  Chilwood.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowe!!   Company:   $1.35. 

A    statement    of    causes    and    issues. 

Dollars    ani>    Cents.       By    Albert    Pay  son    Ter- 
hune.       New    York:    Robert    J.    Shores;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Soldier  Songs.  Bv  Patrick  MacGil!.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 

Some  of  the  songs  sung  at  the   front. 

The  Old  W-'Rld  Through  Old  Eves.  By 
Marv   S.   Ware.      New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sous; 

Three  years  in   Oriental  lands. 

Soxgs  FOR  Courage.       Bv  Becklev-Gollomb.       New 
York:    Barse  &   Hopkins;   $1. 
A  collection   of   verse. 

Picinini.  By  Estclle  Margaret  Swearingen. 
San   Francisco:    H.    S.    Crocker   Company. 

The  story'  of  his  adventure  among  de  white 
folks. 

Bab    a    Sub-Deb.       By    Mary    Roberts    Rinehart. 
New    York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;   $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Our  United  States  Arm  v.  By  Helen  S. 
Wright.      New    York:    Robert  ).    Shores;    $1.50. 

A  summary"  of  the  work  of  the  army  in  building 
up    the    country. 

The    Livery    of    Eve.      By    F.    W.    Bain.      New- 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50. 
A  new   Hindu   tale. 

Peacock  Pie.  Bv  Walter  de  la  Mare.  New 
York:   Henry    Holt  &  Co.;   $2  net, 

A  book  of  rhymes.  With  illustrations  by  W. 
Heath    Robinson. 

Fairfield's  Pioneer.  History  of  Lassen 
County,  California.  By  Asa  Merrill  Fairfctid. 
San    Francisco :   H.    S.    Crocker    Company. 

A  complete    history   of  the  county. 

The    Life    of    Robert    Hare.      By    Edgar    Fans 
Smith.      Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
A    biography. 

The    Way    to   Study    Birds.      By   John   Dryden 
Kuser.      New   York:    G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.25. 
How    to    identify    all    common    birds. 

Half-Hours    with    the    Idiot.      By    John    Keu- 
drick  Bangs.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
Sketches. 

Poems  of  Earth's   Meaning.      Bv   Richard  Bur- 
ton.     New   York:   Henry-   Holt   &   Co.;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Man  in  Evening  Clothes.  By  John  Reed 
Scott.     New  York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons:  $1.50. 


The  Echo  of  Yoices.     By  Richard  Curie.     New 
York:   Alfred   A.    Knopf;   $1.50. 
Short    Stories. 

The     Humming      Bird.       By     Owen     Johnson. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &    Co.;    75   cents. 
Some  humorous  baseball  sketches. 

Maple    Leaves    in    Flanders    Fields.      By    Her- 
bert Rae.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  51.75. 
The  story   of  the    Canadians    in    Europe. 

The  Shield.  Edited  by  Maxim  Gorky,  Leonid 
Andreyev  and  Fyodor  Sologub.  With  a  foreword 
by    William     English    Wailing.       Translated     from 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


the    Russian   by   A.    Yarmolinsky.      New    York:    Al- 
fred   A.     Knopf. 

A  collection  of  comments  on  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion   by    prominent    Russians. 

Is  Civilization  a  Disease?  By  Stanton  Coit. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1. 

Issued  in  the  Barbara  Weinstock  Lectures  on 
the    Morals   of   Trade. 

One  Thousand  Literary  Questions  and  An- 
s\.  ers.  By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer.  New  York: 
Sally  \-   Kleinteich;  $1. 

Covering  all  periods  of  English  and  American 
literature. 

Someone  and  Somebody.  By  Porter  Emerson 
Browne.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company; 
$1.35. 


April   Folly.      Bv  St.    loiin  Lucas.      New   York: 
E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    §1.50. 
A   novel. 

War.       By     Pierre     Loli.       Philadelphia:     J.     1'.. 
Lippincott    Company;    $1.25. 
A    record    of   experience. 

The  Spirit  <-f  the  New  Thought.  Edited  by 
Horatio  W.  Dresser.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company:    $1.J5. 

K^-iiy-s   by    New    Thought   writers. 

Cap's    Ace.   Storekeeper.      Bv   lames  A.  Cooper. 
New    York:    Sully    &    Kleinteich;    $1.25. 
A    story    of    Cape    I  od. 

Kitchenette  Cookery.  By  Anna  Merritt  East. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown  &   Co.;   SI. 

On    the    science   of    modern    housekeeping. 

America  Expects  Every  Woman  to  Do  I  Ilk 
Duty.      By    Thcta    Quay    Franks.      New    York:    G. 

P.     Pumnm's    Sons:    $1. 


F.  N.  DOWLJNG 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living;  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC   DEPARTMENT 

THE  DNSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 

Feed's:  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110  Seventh   Avenue,   New  York  City. 
Branches — London,   Paris,    Berlin,   Sydney. 


FARM      LANDS 

The  Government  needs  Farmers  as  well  as 
Fighters.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
Acres  of  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  Grant 
Lands  to  be  opened  for  homesteads  and  sale. 
Title  revested  in  United  States.  Containing  some 
of  best  land  left  in  United  States.  Large  Copy- 
righted Map  showing  lands  by  Sections  and  full 
description  by  Counties.  Postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Grant  Lands  Locating  Co.,  Box  610,  Portland,  Ore. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Principle  of  Nationalities. 

When  Israel  Zangwill  writes  he  says  some- 
thing. His  X-ray  penetration  of  the  super- 
ficial and  conventional  and  his  trenchant  style 
are  invigorating  and  brain-clearing.  The 
present  volume  is  a  tiny  one  and  contains  the 
Conway  Memorial  lecture  which  he  delivered 
last  March.  It  could  well  be  expanded  and 
amplified,  for  in  many  paragraphs  epigram 
takes  the   place  of  exposition. 

Nationality  and  its  nafuie  and  place  m  the 
world  have  been  the  theme  of  many  recent 
books,  notably  those  of  Professor  J.  Holland 
Kose  and  Mr.  Arnold  Tcnnbee,  but  they  all 
give  evidence  of  being  hemmed  in  by  the  de- 
mand for  a  certain  objectivity.  Zangwill,  pos- 
sibly because  he  is  a  Jew,  sees  nationality 
from  a  different  angle,  and  with  clearness 
and  vision  recognizes  it  as  a  state  of  mind, 
as  a  phase  of  psychology.  He  therefore 
classifies  the  different  stages  and  kinds  of  na- 
tionality, and  shows  their  evolutionary  rela- 
tionship. The  most  interesting  part  of  his 
lecture  is  that  which  traces  by  sketchy  sugges- 
tion the  bearing  of  this  view  of  nationality 
upon  the  issue  and  settlement  of  the  war.  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  world  if 
not  Zangwill  alone,  but  many  other  scholars 
would  devote  themselves  to  the  logical  elabo- 
ration of  the  ideas  thus  hinted  at.  J.  B.  L. 

The  Principle  of  Nationalities.  By  Israel 
Zangwill.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Compan>  ; 
50   cents. 


My  Reminiscences. 
A  slight  sense  of  disappointment  follows  the 
■reading  of  this  autobiography  by  Tagore. 
Like  much  else  by  the  same  author  it  is  too 
saccharine,  too  lacking  in  what  may  be  called 
the  spirit  of  resistance  or  of  virility.  Tagore 
seems  always  to  remember  that  he  is  speaking 
to  a  Western  audience  whose  sensibilities  must 
not  be  ruffled  by  disagreement.  He  appears  to 
winnow  and  sift  his  convictions  until  nothing 
remains  but  predigested  sweetnesses.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  he  is  a  Hindu,  a  devotee, 
presumably,  of  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy, 
which  is  almost  the  antithesis  of  Western 
thought.  He  tells  us  all  sorts  of  delicate  and 
beautiful  nothings  about  his  childhood,  educa- 
tion, travels,  and  friends.  We  are  invited  to 
see  the  dawnings  of  the  poetic  instinct  and 
something  of  the  illumination  that  came  with 
later  life,  but  we  feel  that  to  some  extent  we 
are  looking  at  a  closely  drawn  curtain  and 
that  of  the  real  man  we  have  hardly  a  glimpse. 

My    Reminiscences.      By    Rabindranath    Tagore. 
New    York;    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 


Briefer  Review*. 
"Songs  for  Courage,"  gathered  by  Zoe 
Beckley  and  Joseph  Gollomb  I  New  York : 
Barse  &  Hopkins:  $1),  is  a  collection  of  prose 
and  verse  in  honor  of  bravery,  endurance, 
and  hopefulness.     The  selection  is  well  made. 

"The  Spirit  of  the  New  Thought."  edited 
by  Horatio  W.  Dresser  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;  $1.25),  consists  of  twenty-two  es- 
says by  various  New  Thought  writers  directed 
to  the  various  aspects,  critical  and  otherwise, 
of  the  New  Thought  movement. 

The  mind  of  the  frugal  housekeeper  will 
find  much  of  profit  in  "Kitchenette  Cookery," 
by  Anna  Merritt  East,  just  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  ($1).  The  author  shows 
just  what  can  be  done  in  a  tiny  kitchen  and 
how  it  can  be  done  in  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical way. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  a 
little  book  entitled  "The  Best  Man  I  Know," 
by  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  president  of  Bow- 
doin  College  (50  cents).  It  is  described  as  a 
composite  of  the  best  qualities  of  many  men, 
and  the  author  takes  up  these  characteristic 
qualities  one  by  one,  describing  them  briefly 
and  vividly. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  published 
"Afternoon,"  by  Emile  Yerhaeren,  a  transla- 
tion by  Charles  R.  Murphy  of  "Les  Heures 
d'Apres  Midi."  It  is  a  volume  of  love  songs, 
a  record  of  hours  spent  in  a  garden  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  day  and  the  reminis- 
cences of  a  man  in  the  afternoon  of  life  of 
the  glad  days  of  youth.     Price,  $1. 

John  Dryden  Kuser  is  the  author  of  a  little 
book  entitled  "The  Way  to  Study  Birds"  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25.).  Mr.  Kuser  prom- 
ises us  that  if  we  follow  his  book  we  shall 
be  able  to  identify  all  our  common  birds  and 
that  we  can  do  this  at  any  season,  as  the 
birds  are  classified  according  to  seasonal 
abundance.  There  are  some  good  colored  il- 
lustrations. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  book  eminently  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  investor.  It  is  entitled  "Inheritance 
Taxes  for  Investors."  Its  author.  Hugh  Ban- 
croft, describes  it  as  "some  practical  notes 
on  the  inheritance  tax  laws  of  each  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States,  with  particular 
reference  to  their  application  to  non-resident 
investors."      It   is  clearly   and   simply  written. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Come  Young  Lads  First. 
Sergeant    went    a-ualking 
Wi'    ribbons  in    his  cap. 
"Ho-lio,"    says    he.    "his    Majesty 

Wants   just    anuther  chap. 
An'  as  'tis  plain,   for  married  men 
He  no  more  cares  a  rap. 

Come  young  lads   first:*" 

Wherefore   the   bairn   I   suckled 

Goes  now  in  khaki  drest; 
So  young  is  he  that  he  med  be 

Still  cozy  from  my  breast; 
But  he  marches  with  his  chin  up 

An'  his  chest  out,  like  the  rest — 
Come  young  lads  first! 

Old  Squire  says.  "Oh.  yes.  oh,  yes, 
'Twill  do   him  worlds  of  good": 

An'  parson  says  that  losing  bairns, 
If     rightly     understood. 

Is  blessed,  an'   'tis  sweet,  he  says. 
For  th'  King  to  shed  your  blood — 
Come  young  lads  first! 

"'Abrani,"  he  says,  "gave  Isaac, 

As  writ  in  Holy  Word, 
An'   Mary  broke   the  precious  box 

At  the  feet  of  our  dear  Lord; 
So  you  must  give  your  boy,"  he  says, 

"To   carry    England's  sword. 
Come  young  lads  first!" 

They  speak  you   fair,  do  gentlemen. 

But  not  more  fair  or  free 
Than  my  young  son,  who's  just  the  one 

His  father  used  to  be; 
And  when  I  said  he  med  be  killed 

He  angers  up  at  me, 

"Come  young  lads  first!" 

For  he's  no  lad  that  hides  his  mind 
An"  he's  no  lad  that  feigns; 

An"  while  he  spoke  my  heart  came  back 
As    easy    of    its    pains 

As   when   his   father  courted  me 
Along  the  scented   lanes — 
Come  young  lads  first! 

A  woman  has  her  love    (.it  is 

Her  glory  and  her  crown) 
Which  many  waters  can  not  quench 

An'  the  great  floods  can  not  drown; 
But  men  have  that  which  passes  love 

When  they  hear  the  bugles  blown — 
Come  young  lads  first! 

An*  so  the  bairn   I  suckled 
Goes  now  in  khaki  drest: 
So  young  is  he  that  he  med  be 

Still   cozy   from   my  breast; 
An*  marches  with  his  chin  up 
An'  his  chest  out,  like  the  rest — 
Come  young  lads  first! 

— From    "War    Poems,"    by    X. 


Before  the  Assault. 

If    thro*    this    roar    o*    the    guns    one    prayer    may 

reach    Thee, 

Lord  of  all   Life,   whose  mercies  never  sleep, 

Not  in  our  time,  not  now.  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee 

To  grant  us  peace.     The  sword  has  bit  too  deep. 

We   may  not   rest.      We  hear  the  wail  of  mothers 

Mourning  the  sons  who  fill  some  nameless  grave: 

Past    us,     in     drearas,     the    ghost     march     of    our 

brothers : 

Who   were  most  valiant     .     .      .     whom  we  could 

not    save. 


Hark,    the    roar   grows     .      .      .     the    thunders    re- 
awaken— 

We  ask  one  thing.   Lord,  only  one  thing  now: 
Hearts  high  as  theirs,  who  went  to  death  unshaken. 

Courage  like  theirs  to  make  and  keep  their  vow. 

To  stay  not  till  these  hosts  whom  mercies  harden. 
Who  know  no  glory  save  of  the  sword  and  fire, 

Find  in  our  fire  the  splendour  of  Thy  pardon, 
Meet  from  our  steel  the  mercy  they  desire.   .    .    . 

Then  to  our  children  there  shall  be  no  handing 

O    fates   so   vain — of   passions   so   ahhorr'd    .     .     . 
But    Peace    .     .    .    the  peace  which    passeth    under- 
standing    . 
Not  in  our  time   .    .    .   but  in  their  time,  O  Lord. 
— Lieutenant  R.  E.   I'crnede. 


Russian  Motor  Trucks- 
Russian  motor  truck  administration,  or  mal- 
administration, is  weird  beyond  belief.  In  it 
rests  the  secret  of  the  in-and-out  perform- 
ances of  the  Russian  armies.  From  a  variety 
of  causes,  little  improvement  can  be  expected 
in  the  future.  And  for  that  reason  Russia  is 
not  considered  a  dependable  factor  in  the  war. 
In  that  country,  so  vast  that  it  covers  an  ap- 
preciable share  of  the  world's  surface,  popu- 
lated with  teeming  millions  of  people,  there 
were  but  10,000  motor  vehicles  before  the 
war,  fewer  than  in  any  prosperous  middle- 
class  American  city.  Of  this  number  4U00 
were  a  certain  light,  small,  pleasure  car. 
There  was  but  one  motor  factory  in  tiie  coun- 
try, and  that  made  ponderous  touring  cars 
and  no  motor  trucks. 

Russia  has  a  battle  line  of  thousands  of 
miles  on  fronts  varying  as  widely  as  is  pos- 
sible in  climatic  conditions.  It  is  subtropical 
and  desert  on  the  south,  arctic  and  ice-field 
on  the  north.  There  are  mountains,  plains, 
swamps,  glaciers,  jungles;  gravel  roads,  stone 
roads,  corduroy  roads,  swamp  trails,  upland 
paths :  good  roads,  poor  roads,  no  roads  at  all. 
Methods  of  transportation  are  as  primitive  as 
the  people.  There  are  very  few  railroads ; 
shaggy,  little  horses  hitched  to  tiny,  long-shaft 
wagons ;  dog  teams,  goat  teams,  flat-bottom 
sleighs  from  the  steppes ;  trains  of  gigantic 
camels — Ivan,  the  Russian  peasant,  is  more 
or  less  familiar  with  them  all  and  gets  action 
of  a  sort  with  them.  But  the  motor  truck 
was  beyond  his  comprehension.  There  are 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  where 
a  motor-car  has  never  been  seen,  where  the 
people  would  run  away  from  one,  loudly  de- 
claring it  to  be  a  devil.  Even  the  motor- 
cycle and  the  bicycle  are  strange  and  unheard 
of  in  Russia's  back-of-beyond.  Vet  the  red 
wave  of  war  rolled  up  on  Russia  and  her  mil- 
lions of  Ivans  marched  out  to  roll  it  back. 
They  had  to  be  fed,  to  be  clothed,  to  be 
transported.  Arms  must  be  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  motor  truck  was  peculiarly 
needed  for  these  tasks  as  it  was  needed  on  no 
other  battle  front. 

The  motor  trucks  were  bought  helter-skel- 
ter, frantically,  all  makes,  in  every  market, 
at  any  price.  The  next  question  was,  where 
to  get  the  drivers.  Russia  has  few  adven- 
turers with  motor  experience  in  her  armies, 
so  there  were  no  teachers.  And  Ivan  is 
chuckle-headed  about  machinery.  But  sup- 
plies had  to  be  carried  and  some  one  had  to 
do  the  driving.  Ivan  was  dragged  out  of  Si- 
beria by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  flung  on  the 
grim,  drab  monster,  and  curtly  ordered : 
"Harness  him;  ride  him:  guide  him!"  About 
every'  base  for  months  after  the  war  began 
were  scores  of  motor  wrecks  in  every  con- 
ceivable position  and  degree  of  completeness. 
There  were  '"head-ons"  and  "tail-ends"  and 
"broadsides."  and  grand  jams  in  which  three 
or  four  or  even  more  cars  participated.  On 
many  of  them  were  the  dark-brown  stains 
which  showed  that  Ivan  had  paid  for  his  ig- 
norance with  his  life. 

The  Gazette  de  France,  established  nearly 
300  years  ago  and  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
France,  has  suspended  publication.  The  pub- 
lishers expect  to  resume  publication  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 


Russia-America 
A  wind  in  the  world!     The  dark  departs, 

The   chains    now    rust    that    crushed    men's    flesh 

and  bones; 
Feet  tread   no  more  the  mildewed  prison  stones, 
And  slavery  is  lifted  from  your  hearts. 

A    wind    in    the   world!      O    company 

Of  darkened   Russia,   watching  long  in  vain, 
Xow    shall    you    see   the    cloud    of    Russia's    pain 

Go  shrinking  out  across  a  summer  sky. 

A  wind  in  the  world — but  God  shall  be 
In  all   the   future   left  no   kingly  doll, 
Decked    out    with    dreadful    sceptre,    steel,    and 
stole, 

But  walk  the  earth,  a  man  in  charity. 

A    wind   in   the  world — and  doubts  are  blown 
To  dust  along,  and  the  old  stars  come  forth, 
Stars  of  a  creed  to  Pilgrim  Father's  worth — 

A  field  of  broken  spears  and  flowers  strown. 

A   wind    in   the   world!      Now   truancy 

From  the  true  self  is  ended;  to  her  part 
Supreme   again    she    moves    and    from    her    heart 

A  great  American  causes  death  to  tyranny. 

A  wind   in   the  world — and   we  have  come 
Together  sea  by  sea  in  all  the  lands. 
Vision  doth  move  at  last  and  freedom  stands 

With    brightened    wings    and    smiles    and    beckons 
home.  — John  Galsworthy. 


A  weekly  international  railway  service  has 
been  inaugurated  between  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay,   and   Porto  Alegre,    Brazil. 


Have  You  Bought  Your 
Liberty  Bond  ? 

If  not,  why  not  ? 

It's  a  proposition  that  appeals  at 
once  to  your  Patriotism  and  your 
Business  Sense.  Ask  your  Banker 
— ask  any  banker. 

He  will  tell  you  all  about  it  and 
will  arrange  matters  for  you  if 
required. 

Now's  the  Time 
Act  Quickly 

Mazda 
Electric  Lamps 

Delivered  Free 

to 

Residence 

Store 

Office 

Factory 


27 
Cents 
Each 


10  Watt 
15  Watt 
25  Watt 
40  Watt^ 

60  Wau\ 36^ 

100  Watt 65^ 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  140 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


BONESTELL   &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118    to    124   First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San   Francisco 


Back  East 
Excursions 

SALE  DATES: 

June  11,  12,  16,  17,  26,  27,  30. 
-A  July  1,  2,  16,  17,  24.  25,  31. 

<y>  August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 

«i^*  September  4,  5. 

*  ^*  SOME     FARES: 

/>^      S?  t  Direct  Routes) 

(j?   A,  Denver,  Purblo $  62.50 

«^     £^r  Omaha,  Kansas  City 67.50 

Q     £5"  Dallas.  Houstcn,  San  Antonio 70.00 

■%?     ^T^  New  Orleans,  Memphis.  St.  Louis. .      77.50 

v\.      v*y  Chicigo 80  00 

CV  „^  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 84.45 

4r    CC"  Washington.  D.  C.  Baltimore 1  16.00 

y-         ^>  New  York.  Philadelphia 118.20 

i^"^  Boston. 120.20 

t+r  Proportionately  low  fares  to  many  other  points. 

■V*  Going  Limit — 15  days;  Return  Limit — 3mos. 

from  date  of  sale  (but  not  later  than  Oct.3l.) 
STOPOVERS :  Going— east  of  Calif,  state 
line;  Returning — at  all  point*.   See  Agents. 

Southern    Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache   Trail  of  Arizona 
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'COME  OUT"  AGAIN. 


The  public  must  be  pumped  dry  of  all 
lucrative  possibilities  with  a  play  as  popular 
as  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  ;  hence  its  re- 
turn. Like  "Daddy  Long-Legs,"  it  had  an  im- 
mense vogue,  and  Henry  Miller  made  money 
out  of  it;  and  lots  of  it,  no  doubt.  Being  a 
liberal  spender,  with  a  taste  for  pretty  things, 
he  has  laid  out  some  of  his  profits  on  addi- 
tions to.  his  Colonial  drawing-room  and 
dining-room  in  the  Thomas  play,  which  are 
evidently  pets  of  his.  They  are  practically 
refurnished,  and  what  isn't  new  is  newly  up- 
holstered. Some  of  the  pieces  are  only  clever 
imitations,  but  others  are  genuine  antiques ; 
that  old  mahogany  table  beside  the  sideboard, 
for  instance,  and  the  gorgeous  silver  salver 
between  the  candelabra.  The  screen,  too, 
which  looks  like  leather,  but  is  clouded  paint- 
ing, is  something  rather  exceptional.  During 
the  thirty-two  weeks'  run  of  the  play  in  New 
York  Mr.  Miller  and  one  of  his  staff  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  for  things  of  this  kind,  and 
when  we  add  the  kitchen  appointments  to 
those  in  the  two  rooms  mentioned  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  it  takes  two  seventy- 
foot  cars  to   carry   it  all. 

One  can  not  but  feel  a  tender  sympathy  for 
players  who  are  obliged  to  eat  a  complete 
meal  before  an  attentive  audience,  but  they 
rearrange  their  meal  hours,  it  seems,  during 
the  run  of  the  play,  and  contrive  to  struggle 
through,  although  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  story  of  how  on  one  occasion  they  pre- 
sented a  dignffied  request  for  a  change  in 
the  bill  of  fare.  The  stage  hands,  during  the 
New  York  run  of  the  play,  testified  great  joy 
over  their  culinary  pickings,  but  thirty-two 
weeks  rendered  them  also  signally  obtuse  to 
the  joys  of  chicken  and   ice-cream. 

The  company  is  much  the  same,  only  a  few 
changes  having  been  made,  and  those  not  for 
the  better.  Miss  Alice  Baxter  is  too  young 
and  good-looking  for  the  role  of  Mrs. 
Falkener,  but  she  was  evidently  selected  for 
her  fashionable  manner  and  appearance.  We 
will  probably  see  her  in  some  role  more  ap- 
propriate to  her  charms  in,  perhaps,  "The 
New  York  Idea." 

Long  runs  are  terribly  artificial  affairs, 
and  few  players  below  the  rank  and  there- 
fore the  ability  of  stars  can  resist  their  in- 
fluence. We  had  the  fun  of  seeing  the  play 
in  the  babyhood  of  its  production,  and  now 
again  after  its  run.  Naturally  it  goes  less 
spontaneously.  Public  approval  of  certain 
points  and  places  in  the  play  cause  over- 
emphasis, the  players  driving  in  the  nail  of 
their  effects  so  deeply  as  to  induce  too  much 
fixity  in  gesture,  speech,  and  pose.  Flexi- 
bility, dear  children,  flexibility !  And  yet  it 
is  almost  against  nature  to  preserve  an  origi- 
nal effect  of  spontaneity  during  something 
approximating  a  year's  run.  How  fortunate 
they  are  to  have  the  refreshment  of  new 
roles,  even  with  the  additional  work  involved. 
And  how  lucky  are  we  in  this  far-off  city  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  good  players 
in  a  variety  of  roles.  Hail  to  thee,  oh 
Henry,  for  giving  it  to  us. 


PANTAGES  THEATRE. 

Isn't  this  the  first  instance  of  trained  polar 
bears  performing  before  the  public?  The 
great,  thick-limbed,  muscular  brutes  are  sur- 
prisingly yellowish  in  color,  some  parts  of 
their  hides,  in  fact,  being  altogether  yellow. 
They  proved  themselves  very  trainable, 
walked  on  rolling  spheres,  carried  flaming 
torches  in  their  great  jaws,  wrestled  and 
tobogganed,  gave  slobbering  kisses  to  the 
trainer,  but  the  six  beasts  did  it  all  grimly, 
without   any  animal  individuality. 

There  is  a  one-act  musical  comedy,  with, 
of  course,  half  a  dozen  or  more  leggy  and 
army  girls,  and  a  German  comedian  ;  an  imi- 
tation of  an  imitation,  which  successfully 
knits  up  "the  raveled  sleave  of.  care"  of  the 
Pantagenites. 

Frank  Gaby,  ventriloquist,  is  quite  expert. 
He  can  eat  and  ventriloquate  simultaneously, 
and  p. most  talk  and  sing  ditto.  There  is 
also  simultaneousness  in  the  Roach  and  Mc- 
Curd-  act  by  two  "Way  Down  East"  come- 
i'>ar      who  amuse   efficaciously. 

■  two  young  Wilton  sisters  are  ruining 
'■  inging  voices  to  the  complete  satisfac- 
i  of  their  audiences,  and  one  may  say  the 


same  of  Mesdames  Thatcher  and  MacGregor, 
the  alleged  actresses  of  the  playlet,  only  the 
sooner  the  better  in  their  case.  Poor  ladies, 
they  are  all  conscience  and  yell.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  these  humbler  and 
more  unpretentious  vaudeville  playlets  the 
men,  for  economical  reasons,  often  train  their 
unprofessional  womenkind  to  fill  the  requi- 
site roles.  They  are  so  guilelessly  uncon- 
scious of  what  a  wide  departure  they  consti- 
tute from  the  real  thing,  and  there  is  some- 
thing almost  touching  in  their  artless  con- 
viction that  they  are  acting.  But  what  par- 
ticularly attracts  attention  in  "The  Way 
Out"  and  kindred  plays  is  their  cheerful  un- 
morality,  with  which  audiences  often  show 
themselves  in  full  sympathy.  "The  Way  Out" 
isn't  in  the  least  coarse  or  vicious,  but  all 
the  people  in  the  play  except  the  deceived 
husband  and  the  entire  audience,  one  might 
say,  sympathized  with  simple  faith  in  the 
idea  that  the  wife  should  flee  with  her  para- 
mour, and  leave  her  unpopular  and  unpitied 
husband  lamenting. 


SKIRTS  AND  BIFURCATION. 

Echoes  from  the  press  of  a  possibly  alarm- 
ing nature  to  women  are  coming  to  us  con- 
tinually. They  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
women  in  the  industrial  world  are  pretty 
generally  taking  to  trousers,  when  their  oc- 
cupation is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  petti- 
coats an  inconvenience.  And,  of  course,  it 
is  a  wise  move.  Skirts  are  a  terrible  hin- 
drance that  we  have  become  used  to.  We 
women,  by  long  usage,  have  become  habitu- 
ated to  walking  around  in  a  cage  made  of 
petticoats,  which  develop  various  crankinesses 
according  to  the  prevailing  style.  When 
narrow  skirts  were  in  we  risked  the  integrity 
of  our  limbs  whenever  we  jumped  across  the 
gutter,  and  we  dared  death  when  we  ran 
across  the  street  in  front  of  approaching  au- 
tomobiles. When  we  take  long  hikes  in  skirts 
they  cumber  and  fatigue  us,  and  if  we  are 
foolish  enough  to  wear  petticoats  instead  of 
bloomers  under  the  outer  skirt  they  some- 
times climb  up  our  legs  or  wrap  themselves 
around  them.  When  we  swim  in  skirts 
they  are  like  lead  with  the  weight  of  the 
water.  Let  a  group  of  young  men  who  want 
a  novelty  game  challenge  each  other  to  com- 
pete for  a  prize  in  walking  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  in  woman's  attire,  carrying  a  vase  of 
flowers  in  each  hand,  the  prize  to  be  given 
to  the  man  who  does  not  trip  on  his  skirts. 
Then  they'll  know ! 

Yet  skirts  are  one  of  the  conventional  sym- 
bols that  women  can  not  afford  to  dispense 
with.  They  have  lasted  several  thousand 
years,  and,  in  spite  of  the  growing  prepon- 
derance of  trousered  workers,  there  is  no 
sign  of  their  going.  They  have  valuable  qual- 
ities. They  conceal  defects  and  lend  grace. 
They  are  of  enormous  aesthetic  value.  They 
can  confer  dignity  or  mystery  on  the  wearer, 
given  the  age  of  romance  or  the  disposition 
to  idealize  in  the  beholder.  Note  that  priests 
of  the  church  depend  upon  their  soutanes, 
and,  in  Europe,  the  great  court  lawyers  upon 
t'heir  scholar's  gowns  to  awe  the  common 
crowd.  And  on  great  occasions  kings  have 
been  wont  to  wear  the  ermined  robes  of 
royalty. 

No,  the  women- will  never  forfeit  their  in- 
convenient skirts.  They  mean  too  much  to 
them.  But  more  and  more  are  they  going  to 
slip  them  off  for  certain  occasions.  Only  the 
other  day  up  in  Glenn  County  I  saw  a  jolly 
little  farmeress  who  is  tackling  some  of  the 
outdoor  work  of  a  farm  going  about  in 
trousers.  She  had  helped  her  husband  plant 
five  thousand  onions,  had  led  the  stock  to  and 
from  water  and  pasturage,  had  helped  in  di- 
viding off  corrals  and  constructing  chicken 
coops,  and  had  in  a  series  of  mishaps  prob- 
ably been  trouser-prevented  several  times 
from  having  broken  bones.  She  had  already 
shaken  down  into  her  trouserloons,  and  when 
she  was  relaxing  after  a  hard  job  crossed 
her  knees  or  stretched  out  her  legs  with  the 
easy  unconcern  of  the  emancipated  male. 
Being  snugly  enclosed  in  her  masculine  habili- 
ments, she  did  not  have  on  her  mind  the 
making  of  indiscreet  revelations,  and  was 
proportionately  easy  and  comfortable. 

Another  woman  farmer  there  who  is  also 
doing  a  man's  work  on  a  large  scale  sticks 
to  her  petticoats.  Her  work  is  brain  and  desk 
work,  partly,  or  inspection  of  the  labor  of 
others,  and  her  skirts  do  not  hamper  her. 
You  see  it  is  all  a  matter  of  utility.  The 
conservatively  feminine  woman,  or  the  co- 
quette, knowing  the  aesthetic  value  of  skirts, 
continues  to  balloon  herself  in  her  armor  of 
subjugation,  although  eventually  she  may 
adopt  a  compromise,  such  as  I  saw  the  other 
day. 

A  young  lady  was  proceeding  along  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  me,  and  something  sus- 
picious about  the  flutterings  of  the  rear  folds 
of  her  skirt  attracted  my  closer  observation. 
They  seemed  to  divide  into  two  distinct  parts, 
although  I  could  not  see  any  landscape  be- 
tween, which  would  be  the  logical  result  with 
bloomers.      The  lady,    to -the   casual  -  eye,  was 


dressed  conservatively  enough  in  a  neat,  well- 
tailored  tan  street  suit,  and  all  the  etceteras 
were  irreproachable.  1  couldn't  at  first  quite 
make  out  whether  or  not  she  wore  a  divided 
skirt,  and  it  was  only  by  following  her  a 
block  and  concentrating  all  my  powerful  in- 
tellect on  the  suspicious  quarter  that  I  settled 
the  matter  to  my  satisfaction.  Was  she  bi- 
furcated? No,  she  wasn't.  Yes,  she  was! 
For  a  gust  of  wind  blew  out  widely  the  sepa- 
rated folds.  Still  there  was  no  landscape 
visible  between,  but  the  reason  was  that  an 
apron  front,  1  think  they  call  it,  was  but- 
toned over  the  division  in  front,  with  the 
result  that  the  bifurcation  was  next  door  to 
invisible. 

So  Miss  and  Mrs.  Conservative  may  come 
to  bifurcated  skirts  yet,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  C.  will  have  much  of  a  case  if  he 
starts  in  to  making  prudish  objections.  That 
rebellious  animal  the  calf  of  the  female  leg 
has  been  so  much  in  evidence  for  the  last 
year  or  two  that  perhaps  the  shocked  Mr.  C. 
will  have  opportunity  to  draw  a  breath  of 
relief  when,  under  the  bifurcation,  it  retires 
from  public  view;  and  oh,  what  joy  if  the 
fashion  becomes  general  and  we  may  strike 
out  boldly  on  a  swinging  walk  without  any 
dread  of  that  familiar  sensation  of  skirts 
trying  to  climb  up  our  knees  or  tantankerously 
enwrap  our  protesting  muscles  of  locomotion. 


THE  THEATRES  AT  PARIS. 

It  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  that 
the  theatres  in  Paris  are  dead.  Poor,  brave, 
beautiful  France  is  in  agony,  and  although  in 
the  line  of  trenches  in  the  north  beats  the 
heart  of  the  tragedy  we  had  almost  believed 
Paris  to  be  its  throne. 

But  human  nature  remains  true  to  itself. 
The  mood  of  tragedy  long  continued  becomes 
insanity,  and  France  persists  in  remaining 
sane.  The  theatres  are  not  all  dead,  although 
they  are  open  only  three  days  in  the  week. 
True,  Paris  is  not  exactly  gay  even  on  these 
three  nights,  for  the  coal  famine  has  necessi- 
tated many  restrictions.  Cafes  and  restau- 
rants close  at  9,  and  cabs  are  scarce  after  10 
o'clock.  The  streets  are  dimly  lighted,  for 
the  use  of  gas  and  electricity  is  strictly 
limited. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  life  has  still 
its  frivolous  side  in  the  French  capital,  and 
people  of  wealth  from  the  Allied  nations  still 
continue  to  resort  to  it.  Naturally,  as  France 
is  considered  to  lead  the  world  in  the  art  of 
the  theatre,  the  Parisian  playhouses  are 
crowded  by  these  visitors  as  well  as  by  the 
Parisians  themselves,  many  of  whom  have 
made  fortunes  during  the  war. 

There  was  a  possibility  that  admirers  in 
this  country  of  French  dramatic  art  would 
have  a  chance  to  see  it  in  full  flower  on 
American  soil.  For,  before  we  were  involved 
in  the  war,  the  French  government,  animated 
by  feelings  of  friendship  toward  the  United 
States,  had  sent  out  Mons.  Bois — the  same 
Jules  Bois  whose  lectures  have  been  listened 
to  with  such  interest  both  in  Berkeley  and 
San  Francisco  during  his  recent  stay  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — on  "a  mission  of  sentiment." 
This  was  partly  to  arrange  for  the  education 
of    young    Frenchmen    in    the    United    States 


and  partly  to  offer  us  the  privilege  of  the 
visit  already  referred  to  ;  the  first  time  that 
permission  to  leave  France  was  ever  extended 
to  the  Comedie  Franchise  since  it  was  founded 
in  1681.  Mons.  Bois  came,  armed  with  cre- 
dentials. He  had  with  him  the  authorization 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  of 
M.  Fabre,  director  of  the  theatre,  to  make 
all  necessary  arrangements.  But  the  company 
never  came. 

Rebels  like  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Coquelin,  and 
Jane  Hading  broke  away,  in  the  past,  from 
the  high  authority  of  the  famous  institution, 
and  renounced  their  pension  rights  and  such 
honors  and  privileges  as  they  were  otherwise 
entitled  to,  to  win  more  honor,  glory,  and 
gold  in  this  country  of  easy  wealth.  En- 
viously the  less  famous  members  of  the 
Comedie  Franchise  saw  them  depart.  In  past 
years  they  would  have  been  enraptured  over 
the  opportunity  granted  them.  But  France 
was  in  agony,   and  they  could  not   leave   her. 

The  subsidized  theatres  still  continue  to 
give  performances,  but  a  number  of  the  others 
have  dropped  out.  The  famous  premieres  are 
no  more.  The  dramatists  have  ceased  to 
write.  No  doubt  many  of  the  younger  ones 
are  dead. 

They  tell  in  La  Vie  Parisienne  of  a  Spanish 
bird  of  passage  in  Paris  who  went  to  an 
afternoon's  performance  at  the  Odeon,  where 
he  hugely  enjoyed  Molicre's  joyous  satire, 
"Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme."  After  dinner 
he  went  to  the  Comedie  Franchise  and  settled 
down  for  an  evening  of  rich  delight  over 
some  contrasting  play,  he  hoped,  of  modern 
flavor.  And  then  they,  too,  he  discovered, 
were  playing  "Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme." 
Evidently  competition  is  not  lively  in  the 
Parisian  theatres. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


A  soft  and  silky  fibre,  known  as  "malva 
blanca,"  has  been  discovered  in  Cuba,  and  is 
said  to  give  considerable  promise  of  being  an 
ideal  material  for  sugar  bags.  The  fibre  will 
stand  close  weaving,  will  not  shrink,  and  is 
stronger  than  hemp,  it  is  stated. 


TAHOE 
TAVERN 

Now  Open 


Enjoy  the  excellent 
fishing  in  June 


^-\NoEm6mrassmg  Sounds. 

of  rushing  or  gurgling  water  can 
be  heard  from  the  %£y-«q  closet.-J 
*KL?f-eta  suppresses  those  sounds  you 
do  not  want  to  hear.  It  cannot  be  heard 
outside  the  bath-room  door. 

It  is  an  unusually  attractive  closet,  made  of  pure 
white  vitreous  china,  and  is  guaranteed  forever 
against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or  materials. 

Write  for  folder  No.  6  on  TQgr-etg  "t/ie  quiet  closet," 
or  visit  our  shoiu  room  and  see  the  closet  itself. 

Our  show  room  is  a  display  of  a  complete  line 
of  plumbing  fixtures  and  not  a  salesroom. 

"(pacific" 

•p tombing  Jtatrrai 

Main  Offices  and    Showroom 

67  New  Montgomery  St.      J£=™g£ 

San  Francisco  <» AI 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

Last  Week  of  '  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 
Ruth  Chatterton  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  A.  E.  Thomas  comedy,  "Come 
Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  and  her  two  weeks'  en- 
gagement at  the  Columbia  Theatre  fits  in  suc- 
cessfully with  the  fine  arrangements  of  the 
Henry  Miller  season.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  but  another  week  is  to  be  allotted  this 
star  in  the  dramatization  of  Alice  Duer  Mil- 
ler's book,  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 
When  the  piece  was  staged  here  last  year  it 
had  a  very  successful  run  of  five  weeks,  and 
the  star,  surrounded  by  Bruce  McRae  and 
other  players  of  brilliancy,  won  instant  tri- 
umph. For  thirty-two  weeks  at  the  George 
M.  Cohan  Theatre,  New  York  City,  this  at- 
traction played  to  crowded  houses,  and  al- 
though the  coming  week  at  the  Columbia  will 
be  its  seventh  here,  there  is  no  diminishing  in 
the  manifestation  of  interest.  The  final  per- 
formance of  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen," 
with  its  charming  story  of  nowaday  Virginia 
and  the  little  Southern  aristocrat  who  turns 
cook  lady,  will  take  place  Saturday  night, 
.1  une  1 6th.  Matinees  are  announced  for 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


"Very  Good  Eddie"  at  the  Cort. 
"Very  Good  Eddie"  is  coming  to  San 
Francisco,  and  will  open  a  two  weeks'  en- 
gagement at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday 
evening,  June  10th.  "Very  Good  Eddie"  is 
one  of  that  series  of  smart  musical  produc- 
tions presented  by  Elisabeth  Marbury  and  F. 
Ray  Comstock  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  New 
York.  It  is  based  on  a  farce  that  contains  so 
much  wholesome  laughter  that  no  music  is 
required  to  make  it  a  great  show.  But  in 
addition  it  has  a  fascinating  score  by  Jerome 
Kern,  containing  such  gems  as  "Babes  in  the 
Woods,"  "On  the  Beach  at  Le  Lei  Wi,"  "If  I 
Find  the  Girl,"  "Some  Sort  of  Somebody," 
"Old  Man  Neutral,"  "Wedding  Bells  Are  Call- 
ing Me,"  and  a  dozen  other  hits  that  have 
been  the  dancing  sensations  of  the  past  many 
months.  And  the  cast  to  be  seen  here  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  Broadway  favorites  who 
helped  make  the  New  York  and  Chicago  runs 
such  a  tremendous  success.  There  will  be 
seen  here  Oscar  Shaw,  George  Mack,  Den- 
man  Maley,  Florence  Earle,  Helen  Raymond, 
Edna  Bates,  Theodora  Warfield,  James  Ford, 
Harry  Linkey,  Jean  DeBriac,  Elaine  Ford, 
Ralph  O'Brien,  and  a  host  of  others.  Mati- 
nees will  be  given  Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  has  a 
very  attractive  appearance. 

Evelyn  Nesbit  and  Jack  Clifford  will  appear 
in  an  entirely  new  creation,  which  in  every 
respect  is  vastly  superior  to  anything  they 
have  previously  attempted.  Miss  Nesbit's 
voice  by  constant  practice  has  been  strongly 
developed  and  greatly  improved  and  the 
routine  of  the  act  offers  more  singing  than 
heretofore.  With  Mr.  Clifford  she  has  in- 
vented several  new  dances,  which  are  pre- 
sented in  picturesque  and  appropriate  settings, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  tasteful  costumes 
she  wears. 

Ray  W.  Snow,  who  delivers  his  monologue 


in  a  conversational  manner,  is  a  droll  of  the 
first  order. 

Frank  Milton  and  the  De  Long  Sisters  will 
appear  in  a  new  act  entitled  "The  Diamond 
Palace."  The  characters  in  it,  however,  are 
the  same  as  the  ones  they  portrayed  in 
"Twenty  Minutes  Layover  at  Alfalfa  Junc- 
tion" and  "The  Terminal." 

In  Caliste  Conant  the  vaudeville  stage  has 
a  new  kind  of  entertainer.  Miss  Conant,  who 
styles  herself  "A  Tuneful  Tale  Teller,"  in 
reality  enacts  characterizations  with  a  mu- 
sical accompaniment  which  she  provides  at 
the  piano,  and  each  of  the  types  she  depicts 
is   thoroughly   true    to    life. 

Dorothy  Brenner,  Olivotti,  Moffett,  and 
Clare,  and  the  Helen  Leach  Wallin  Trio  will 
be  included  in  this  splendid  programme. 

Nat  C.  Goodwin,  whose  fund  of  humorous 
stories,  recitations,  and  imitations  is  inex- 
haustible, will  vary  his  act. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantagea  Theatre. 

Rescue  work  beneath  the  sea,  the  operation 
of  submarine  craft  and  the  methods  of  sub- 
merged mines  are  graphically  depicted  in  the 
submarine  show  which  Captain  Louis  Sorcho, 
submarine  explorer  and  diver,  brings  as  the 
featured  attraction  to  Pantages  Theatre  for 
the  week  commencing  with  the  matinee  Sun- 
day. 

As  a  special  added  attraction  Charles  An- 
derson will  present  his  1917  revue  of  pretty 
girls  and  catchy  songs,  an  act  that  has  met 
with  general  approval  throughout  the  circuit. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  prepared  a  production  that 
will  appeal  to  everybody,  for  the  girls  "sing  as 
well   as  dance  and  look  pretty. 

Freddy  James,  the  world's  worst  juggler, 
and  his  girls  have  an  act  that  has  been  writ- 
ten solely  to  make  people  laugh,  and  it  fills 
its   mission. 

Jerome  and  Carson,  with  their  nifty  vaude- 
ville breezes,  do  more  than  their  share  to 
brighten  the  programme. 

Bevan  and  Flint  will  offer  a  slight  inter- 
ruption, and  Stoddard  and  Hynes  will  pre- 
sent "The  Absent-Minded  Professor,"  a  mu- 
sical number.  Ruth  Roland  in  "The  Neg- 
lected Wife"  will  be  the  screen  attraction. 


Next  Miller  Production. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  of  the  Henry 
Miller  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  com- 
mencing with  Monday  night,  June  18th,  will 
see  a  wonderful  cast  in  Langdon  Mitchell's 
brilliant  comedy,  "The  New  York  Idea." 
The  Henry  Miller  company  on  that  occasion 
will  include  Henry  Miller,  Ruth  Chatterton, 
Bruce  McRae,  O.  P.  Heggie,  Lucile  Watson, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen,  James  T.  Galloway, 
Peggy  Dale,  Frances  Goodrich,  Alice  Baxter, 
Robert  Ames,  and  others.  "The  New  York 
Idea"  is  a  satirical  comedy  based  on  the 
ease  with  which  marriages  take  place  in  our 
metropolis  and  the  equal  ease  with  which  the 
divorcees  glide  through  the  courts.  It  has 
a  wealth  of  humorous  situations  and  with  the 
superb  cast  to  appear  in  it  should  be  a  per- 
formance long  to  be  remembered. 


A  New  England  woman  ninety-one  years 
of  age  bought  a  tombstone  and  had  her  name 
carved  upon  it  and  stated  that  her  age  was 
seventy  years. 


FOR  SALE 

At  Sunny  Los  Gatos 

Attractive  new  bungalow, 
just  completed— 7  rooms, 
3  sleeping  porches;  hard- 
wood floors,  large  veran- 
das; magnificent  view. 
Family  orchard  ;  fine  gar- 
den ;  1 M  to  5  acres  as  de- 
sired. Price  and  terms 
reasonable.     Address 

G.  W.  HUME  CO. 

112  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
Or  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  TOURIST. 

A  short  time  ago  France  discovered  that 
already  25,000  Americans  had  engaged  passage 
for  the  first  sailings  to  leave  New  York  for 
Europe  after  peace  is  declared.  From  this 
hint  of  what  was  coming  upon  them,  prob- 
ably from  all  other  directions  as  well,  French- 
men took  counsel  among  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  would  receive  these  people  when 
they  came  knocking  at  the  gates  or  whether 
they  would  try  to  turn   them   away. 

Having  consideration  for  the  future  of 
France  and  the  development  of  her  resources 
as  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  world's  pleas- 
ure and  health  seekers,  and  as  an  "advan- 
tageous meeting  place  for  transaction  of  inter- 
national business  through  long  years  to  come, 
they  decided  on  the  former  alternative.  And 
having  so  decided,  they  resolved  to  receive 
the  travelers  with  generous  and  well-organized 
hospitality. 

The  programme  is  drawn  up  and  well  on 
its  way  to  execution.  The  old  order  is  to 
change.  Haphazard  arrangements  of  transport 
and  the  uneven  offerings  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  matter  of  hotel  accommodation  and 
the  like  are  to  give  way  to  organization.  The 
Touring  Club  of  France,  the  Automobile  Club 
of  France,  the  famous  Hundred  Club — these, 
with  the  help  of  several  powerful  newspapers, 
and  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  are  the  organizers 
of  this  great  effort. 

Their  campaign  has  three  main  objectives: 
Improvement  of  transport  arrangements,  the 
revival  of  the  hotel  industry  on  a  national 
basis,  and  the  development  of  the  natural 
springs  and  curative  baths  and  of  the  win- 
ter resorts  in  the  French  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
Large  grants  are  being  asked  for  from  the 
government  to  devote  to  the  upkeep  and  im- 
provement of  the  roads — those  great  high- 
ways which  have  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  saving  of  France.  The  American  ce- 
ment system  has  been  proposed  as  a  prac- 
tical surface  covering  for  these  roads,  and 
it  is  now  being  experimented  with  near  Ver- 
sailles. Motoring  is  to  be  encouraged  by 
every  means  possible,  and  a  complete  system 
of  good  highways  and  connecting  roads  is 
assured. 

Railway  accommodations,  if  insufficient  at 
first,  due  to  the  wastage  of  war,  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  motors,  and  passengers  landing 
from  the  great  liners  at  the  French  ports  will, 
many  of  them,  be  transported  to  Paris  in  gov- 
ernment automobiles. 

The  hotel  industry,  however,  is  the  chief 
concern  of  these  organizers  of  France's  fu- 
ture. This  is  to  be  a  national  industry  with- 
out a  taint  of  the  German  penetration  that 
had  strangled  it  before  the  war.  A  law  has 
been  proposed,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  passed,  that  will  exclude  from  ownership 
of  or  service  in  any  hotel  in  France  all  per- 
sons who  are  not  French  by  birth.  The  edict 
is  aimed  against  Germans  and  Austrians,  but 
it  is  also  designed  to  aid  the  revival  of  the 
essentially   French  hotel. 

Special  schools,  where  only  the  various 
branches  of  hotel-keeping  are  taught,  have 
already  been  opened  in  Paris,  Nice,  and  else- 
where— seventeen  schools  in  all.  The  tradi- 
tional French  cooking  at  its  best  is  one  of 
the  most  important  courses  in  these  schools, 
and  cleanliness  which  would  delight  the  most 
fastidious  is  the  first  essential  in  which  these 
scholars  are  instructed. 

Under  the  special  care  of  the  Hundred 
Club — so  called  from  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers— is  the  welfare  of  the  small  inns  in  the 
remote  country  districts  of  France.  These 
inns  have  in  the  past  been  the  delight  of  the 
Frenchman  and  the  despair  of  the  foreigner 
— particularly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  species. 
They  were  one  'of  the  last  of  the  mediseval 
remnants  of  Europe — outside  of  politics. 
The  proprietor  of  them  was  mine  host  and 
the  traveler  was  his  honored  guest. 

The  kitchen  on  the  rez  de  chaussee  stood 
next  to  the  entrance,  and  the  sojourner  was 
welcomed  in  to  choose  and  discuss  materials 
for  the  meal.  Upstairs  simplicity  was  dis- 
covered at  its  height.  Bed,  washstand,  and 
chair,  bare  floor,  all  scrubbed  and  clean,  but 
without  the  least  lounging  possibilities  or  the 
comforts  of  bath  and  hot  water,  were  all  that 
mine  host  had  to  offer  even  to  the  most 
luxurious  traveler. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  in  every 
region  where  there  was  some  particular  at- 
traction to  the  motorist  and  his  class  large 
hotels  of  the  stereotyped  pattern,  usually  run 
by  Germans,  have  been  erected  and  the  local 
inns  have  fallen  into  decay.  Confident  that 
no  such  fare  and  no  such  warm  hospitality 
can  ever  be  found  in  a  big  caravansary  as 
has  always  been  offered  in  the  little  old  inns 
of  France,  the  Hundred  Club  has  adopted  a 
plan  by  which  these  inn-keepers  will  be  en- 
couraged to  add  a  few  modern  comforts  to 
their  antique  establishments,  meanwhile  re- 
viving and  maintaining  their  excellent  kitch- 
ens and  offering  their  same  old-fashioned 
fare. 

In  developing  the  spas  and  the  winter 
sports    resorts   it    has   not   yet   been   decided 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


•jj  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate   prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®hf  (jkltott  Peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


whether  to  adopt  the  method  of  government 
subsidy  or  to  depend  on  organized  private  in- 
dustry. A  start  has  already  been  made  in  the 
latter  direction,  and  a  campaign  to  educate 
French  people  to  patronize  their  own  resorts, 
and  thus  lead  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  been  begun. — New  York  Sun. 


It  is  proverbial  that  Brazil  at  present  has 
no  middle  class  of  population.  At  the  sum- 
mit of  society  one  finds  a  number  of  un- 
usually brilliant  men,  lawyers,  men  of  letters, 
and  leaders  in  the  political  world  of  this 
greatest  in  extent  of  the  Latin-American  re- 
publics. Below  these,  far  below,  are  the  vast 
majority  of  the  22,000,000  of  Brazilian  in- 
habitants, of  whom  it  is  said,  that  not  far 
from  60  per  cent,  are  illiterate — a  great  body 
of  population  without  a  color  line,  and  need- 
ing so  much  as  a  thoroughgoing  system  of 
education. 


O 


RPHFITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

iiu  liLum         tdwta  SlKkloa  ^  PoweIj 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A    Marvelous    Bill 

EVELYN  NESBIT  and  JACK  CLIFFORD 

In  an  Entirely  New  Creation 
RAY  W.  SNOW,  "The  Man  About  Town"; 
FRANK  MILTON  and  DE  LONG  SISTERS 
present  "The  Diamond  Palace";  CALISTE 
CONANT,  "A  Tuneful  Tale  Teller";  HELEN 
LEACH  WALLIN  TRIO,  Original  Iron-Jaw 
Wire  Sensation;  OLIVOTTI,  MOFFETT  and 
CLARE,  An  Oddity  of  Music  and  the  Dance; 
DOROTHY  BRENNER,  "The  Lady  Dainty  of 
Songland,"  in  Exclusive  Songs, 

NAT    C.    GOODWIN 

New  Stories,   Recitations,  and  Imitations 
Evening    prices,    10c,    25c,    50c,    75c.      Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),   10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE   ■*&&£? 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Su.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Mon.,  June   11 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Henry  Miller  presents 

RUTH    CHATTERTON 

And  the  Entire  Original  N.  Y.  Cast,  Including 
Bruce  McRae,  in  A.  E.  Thomas'  Comedy 

"Come    Out   of  the  Kitchen" 

From  the  book  of  the  same  name  by  Alice 

Duer    Miller 
June    18 — Henry    Miller    Company    in    "THE 
NEW  YORK  IDEA." 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    night— "The    Masked    Model" 

Beg.  Sunday  Night,  June  10 — Two  Weeks  Only 

"Pop"  Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Elisabeth    Marbury   and    F.    Ray    Comstock 

present  the  Brightest  of  Musical  Comedies 

"VERY  GOOD  EDDIE" 

Direct     from    One    Year    in     New    York    <tnd 

Six    Months    in    Chicago,    with    the 

Smartest    o"f    Casts    and    the 

FAMOUS    SWAGGER    FASHION    CHORUS 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


CAPTAIN  LOUIS  SORCHO 

And    His    Monster    Submarine    Show 

FREDDIE  JAMES   and   COMPANY 

JEROME   and    CARSON 

RUTH    ROLAND 

In  "The  Neglected  Wife,"  Incident  2 

STODDARD    and    HYNES 

BEVAN   and   FLINT 

ANDERSON'S    1917    REVI  C 

A  Galaxy  of  Girls  and  Sons 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

If  you  are  to  be"  a  soldier,  says  the  fashion 
page  of  a  popular  weekly,  why  not  be  a  well- 
dressed  soldier?  If  you  have  decided  that 
your  country  needs  your  strong  right  arm, 
why  not  show  that  strong  right  arm  to  the 
best  advantage  by  encasing  it  in  a  well-fitting 
sleeve?  Even  though  you  are  only  a  humble 
and  unassuming  private,  why  not  dress  for  the 
part  just  as  you  would  for  a  tennis  match  or 
a  golf  tournament?  Why  be  shabby?  Why 
not  go  to  a  sartorial  expert,  and  then  when 
you  make  your  appearance  on  the  field  of 
honor  you  will  look  like  one  of  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  prepared  by  the  eminent 
tailoring  firm  of  Gugelheimer  &  Knocken- 
haus.  whose  advertisement  will  be  found  in 
another  column  ?  If  you  intend  to  be  an 
aviator,  why  not  be  a  pretty  aviator?  Even 
the  work  of  the  hydro-aeroplanist,  which  Mr. 
Mantalini  would  call  "demned  demp,  moist, 
unpleasant"  work,  may  be  mitigated,  at  least 
mentally,  by  the  realization  that  you  have  one 
of  the  rubber  suits  packed  with  wool  spe- 
cially manufactured  by  Stallbaum  &  Griesen- 
schitz,  whose  announcement  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  It  is_  true  that  the  War 
Department  will   tell   you  precisely  what  you 
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have  to  wear,  but  the  fact  remains  that  iden- 
tical uniforms  are  not  in  the  least  uniform. 
It  is  the  fit  that  counts.  It  is  skill  that  tells, 
and  your  self-respect  demands  that  you  make 
a  good  appearance  before  our  friend  the 
enemy.  In  fact  to  do  anything  else  would  be 
intensely  unpatriotic. 

Patriotism  and  reclame  sometimes  stand 
perilously  close  together  nowadays,  and  the 
photographer  is  doing  what  he  can  to  en- 
courage the  unholy  alliance.  The  costume  of 
the  nurse  is  a  charming  one,  but  we  may 
remind  some  of  our  lady  amateurs  that  it 
would  be  well  to  remove  their  jewelry  before 
they  face  the  camera.  Xor  can  we  do  any- 
thing but  laugh,  and  laugh  a  little  unpleas- 
antly, when  a  much-bedecked  maiden  elects  to 
be  pictured  leaning  over  a  cannon,  or  grace- 
fully posed  in  a  munition  factory  and  sur- 
rounded with  shells  and  grenades. 

The  military  wedding  photograph  is,  of 
course,  much  in  evidence,  and  a  Xew  York 
newspaper  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  the  photographer  himself  will  supply  the 
uniforms  even  in  case  where  the  groom  is 
not  a  soldier,  has  no  intention  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, and  is  actually  being  married  for  the 
express  purpose  of  avoiding  conscription. 
How  distinctly  the  joke  will  be  upon  these 
swains  if  peace  should  be  suddenly  declared 
in  Europe  at  just  about  the  time  when  per- 
manent war  is  being  opened  in  the  home. 
How  fervently  they  will  wish  they  had  remem- 
bered that  the  honest  warfare  of  the  trenches 
must  come  to  an  end  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  that  the  domestic  conflicts  of  matrimony 
are  unending. 


It  seems  that  the  social  amenities  are  not 
wholly  lacking  even  at  the  front.  A  writer 
in  the  London  Saturday  Revieii'  tells  us  of  a 
concert  that  he  attended  just  l.ehind  the  firing 
line: 

To  my  surprise  I  see  seated  on  one  side  of 
the  hut  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  eight  Ger- 
man non-commissioned  officers,  all  smoking 
(again  mostly  Woodbines),  and  all  evidently 
enjoying  the  musical  efforts  of  our  gallant 
Tommies.  These  Germans  were  very"  fine 
men.  Two  were  sergeant-majors,  and  had 
most  intelligent  and  interesting  faces.  An- 
other, a  studious-looking,  rather  delicate  fel- 
low, was.  I  found,  a  science  master  at  some 
German  school.  He  had  a  guitar,  which  he 
played  later  with  great  effect. 

The  concert  went  on  :  lugubrious  songs,  all 
without  accompaniment,  with  verses  that  ran 
into  double  figures.  "  Don't  Go  Down  the 
Mine.  Daddy."  and  songs  of  the  "Little  Irish 
Rose"  and  "Shamrock"  type  were  the  most 
popular :  several  again  of  the  "Scotch 
Whisky"  variety,  and  then  the  meeting  is 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  who  an- 
nounces :  "The  enemy  will  oblige  with  a  folk 
song  and  chorus — the  best  of  order  and  a  bit 
of   encouragement,  please." 

"The  enemy"  remove  their  caps,  come  to 
the  front,  bowing  to  the  colonel  as  they  pass, 
and  sing  a  part-song,  conducted  by  one  of 
the  sergeant-majors,  and  accompanied  by  the 
delicate-looking  man  on  his  guitar.  It  is 
music,  real  music,  the  performers — all  eight 
of  them — obviously  enjoying  it.  One  or  two 
have  really  good  voices,  and  there  is  not  a 
false  note.  Tommy  looked  on  in  amazement. 
He  seemed  surprised  that  these  strange 
people  could  sing  in  such  a  difficult  language, 
and  certainly  surprised  at  the  very  high  mu- 
sical standard.  The  enemy  is  heartily  ap- 
plauded, and  returns  quickly  to  his  seat  and 
his  Woodbines,  again  bowing  to  the  colonel 
en  route. 

Then  the  adjutant  tells  stories,  chieflv  con- 
cerned with  the  troubles  of  young  officers  and 
raw  recruits,  which  shake  the  audience  with 
laughter.  He  is  followed  by  the  colonel,  who 
stands  up,  all  six  feet  of  him,  perfectly 
"turned  out."  and  recites  in  most  racy  man- 
ner "The  Gee  Bung  Polo  Club."  The  ap- 
plause was  intense,  and  this  although  there 
were  probably  not  half  a  dozen  men  in  the 
hut  who  could  tell  you  anvthinir  about  the 
game  of  polo  !  Still,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  a 
good  colonel. 

And  now  the  chairman  announces  the  last 
two  items  on  the  programme.  "Eest  of  order 
please,  while  the  enemy  gives  *The  Watch  on 
the  Rhine" — and  you  can  ease  vourselves 
afterwards  by  singing  "Rule,  Britannia.'  "  So 
"Die  Wacht  am  Rhein"  is  most  feelinslv  ren- 
dered by  the  enemy,  and  the  last  notes"  have 
hardly  died  away  when  Thomas  Atkins  lifts 
the  roof  off  with  that  psean  of  libertv  which 
<  so  the  verse  tells  us)  was  caught  ffom  the 
hps  of  "Guardian  Angels."  Then  "God  Save 
the  King."  and  the  men  disperse,  manv  of 
—  as  they  go  out 


them  singing 
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Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,   Golfing, 

Tennis  and  Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAP1TOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 

ASILOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  PIZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH  RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 

VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 

NEWPORT  and 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN.  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN.  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD.  PIT.  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every"  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  following  conversation  was  overheard 
at  one  of  the  New  York  clubs  between  a 
guest  and  the  bartender.  "Give  me  a  Sunday 
cocktail.  John."  "What's  that,  sir?"  "Dry 
Manhattan." 


Leo  Geismar,  one  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
perts of  Michigan,  was  getting  up  school  gar- 
den clubs  and  neighborhood  garden  clubs  and 
in  many  ways  insuring  a  great  increase  in 
the  county's  food  production  next  fall.  He 
suggested  to  the  golf  club  of  Detroit  that  it 
plow  the  rough  and  plant  potatoes.  "What's 
the  sense  of  our  spending  $5  to  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  potatoes ':"  was  a  demurrer  filed  by 
one  member.  "You'll  have  the  dollar's  worth 
of  potatoes,"   answered   the   expert. 


An  Irishman  coming  out  of  ether  in  the 
ward  after  an  operation  exclaimed  audibly: 
'Thank  God !  That  is  over !"  "Don't  be 
so  sure,"  said  the  man  in  the  next  bed, 
'  they  left  a  sponge  in  me  and  had  to  cut 
me  open  again."  And  the  patient  on  the 
other  side  said:  "Why  they  had  to  open  me, 
too,  to  find  one  of  their  instruments."  just 
then  the  surgeon  who  had  operated  on  the 
Irishman  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  and 
yelled:  "Has  anybody  seen  my  hat?"  Poor 
Patrick   fainted. 


The  old  miser  in  the  story,  who  dropped  a 
five-dollar  gold  piece  in  the  plate  at  church, 
mistaking  if  for  a  nickel,  could  get  no  great 
satisfaction  out  of  the  deacon,  as  will  be  re- 
called, but  he  was  not  the  man  to  give  up 
easily.  Accordingly  he  sought  legal  advice 
with  a  view  to  instituting  a  suit  at  law.  But 
the  lawyer  whom  he  consulted  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  gifted  souls  who  would  rather 
be  witty  than  rich,  or  almost  anything  else, 
for  that  matter.  "Sir,"  said  he  at  once,  "you 
have  no  case.  You  are  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence." 


Micky  Flanigan  came  home  one  day  snirling. 
"Ye  got  licked!"  cried  his  mother  with  con- 
viction. "Xaw,  I  didn't  neither,  maw," 
Micky  retorted.  "But  the  doctor  was  at  our 
school  today,  tryin'  to  find  out  if  tbere  was 
anything  the  matter  with  any  of  us,  an'  he 
says  I  got  ad'noids."  "Ad'noids?  What's 
them  ?"  Mrs.  Flanigan  demanded.  ''They're 
things  in  your  head,  maw,  what  has  to  be 
took  out,"  said  Micky  in  a  doleful  tone.  "He's 
a  liar,"  Mrs.  Flanigan  cried  hotly.  "I  fine- 
comb  your  head  iv'ry  Sattaday  night,  an*  it's 
niver  a  ad'noid  kin   I   find." 


At  the  Columbia  Country  Club  links  at 
Washington,  during  one  of  the  tensest  days 
of  the  crisis  with  Germany,  President  Wilson 
came  up  to  drive  from  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult tees.  Two  members  of  the  club  stood 
aside  to  let  the  President  ':go  through." 
That's  a  way  they  have  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Wilson  drove,  and  his  ball  shot  off  into  pre- 
cisely the  place  where  he  didn't  want  it  to 
go.  Experiences  of  that  sort  come,  even  to 
chief  magistrates :  golf  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. The  President  turned  to  the  two,  and 
remarked :  "You  see.  even  out  here,  I  can't 
keep   out  of  trouble." 


A  story  is  being  told  of  a  couple  of 
tourists  in  Spain  who  could  not  speak  the 
language,  and  consequently  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  making  known  their  wants.  One 
day  they  came  to  a  wayside  inn  and  tried  to 
obtain  some  meat — roast  beef,  for  choice. 
But  nobody  could  understand  them.  "What 
are  we  to  do?"  asked  one  of  them  despair- 
ingly. "I  know,"  said  the  other,  a  ray  of 
hope  appearing.  "I'll  draw  a  picture  of  a 
cow.  Then  they'll  understand."  He  made  a 
rough  sketch  of  a  cow,  put  a  "2"  beneath  it 
and  handed  it  to  the  waiter,  who  instantly 
smiled  to  show  that  he  understood,  and  went 
off  to  execute  their  order.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  returned  with  two  tickets  for  a  bull- 
fight. 

An  Irishman  who  had  listened  to  a  sermon 
on  the  judgment  day  stepped  up  to  the  pastor 
and  said :  "Father,  I  want  to  ask  a  few 
questions  touching  on  what  you  preached 
about  today.  Do  you  really  think  that  on  the 
judgment  day  everybody  will  be  there?"  The 
priest  said:  "That  is  my  understanding." 
"Will  Cain  and  Abel  be  there  ?"  "Un- 
doubtedly." "And  David  and  Goliath — will 
they  both  be  there?"  "That  is  my  informa- 
tion and  belief."  "And  Brian  Boru  and  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  will  be  there?"  "Assuredly 
they  will  be  present."  "And  the  A.  O.  H.'s 
and  A.  P.  A.'s?"  "I  am  quite  positive  they 
will  all  be  there  together."  "Father,"  said 
the  parishioner,  "there'll  be  little  judgin'  done 
the  first  day." 


John  Drew  and  E.  H.  Sothern  met  in  the 
course  of  Sothern's  tour  for  the  benefit  of 
the  British  Red  Cross.     "I  had  a  singular  ex- 


perience," said  Sothern  to  Drew,  "when  a 
man  came  up  to  me  in  the  office  of  a  hotel 
in  one  of  the  cities  we  played  and  said  that 
he  was  delighted  that  I  was  there,  that  he 
had  already  bought  his  seats  and  that  1 
could  be  sure  of  a  large  house.  'There  is 
one  thing  you  can  always  be  certain  of,'  he 
said,  "and  that  is  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
this  town.  They  always  turn  out  for  Richard 
Mansfield.'  And  then."  Sothern  went  on,  "he 
took  my  hand  and  said  he  was  proud  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mansfield.  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  "Strange." 
Drew  answered.  "Strange  that  he  didn't 
know  Richard  Mansfield  had  been  dead  for 
years."  "Of  course  it  was."  Sothern  an- 
swered, "but  it  seems  to  me  a  whole  lot 
stranger  that   he  didn't  know  I  was  alive." 


Desiring  to  meet  his  emperor's  passion  for 
tall  men,  a  recruiting  officer  for  Frederick  the 
Great  carefully  coached  a  giant  Irishman  in 
German,  so  that  his  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage might  not  become  known.  "Pat,"  said 
he,  "his  majesty  will  ask  you  three  questions 
in  German,  and  you  will  answer  in  German. 
I  will  teach  you  the  words,  and  you  must  get 
them  right.  He  will  say  to  you,  'How  old  are 
you  ?'  You  will  reply.  'Twenty-seven  years.' 
Then  he  will  ask,  'How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  army?'  You  will  respond,  'Three 
weeks,'  and  then  he  will  say,  'Are  you  satis- 
fied with  your  lodgings  and  your  food  ?'  and 
you  answer,  'Both,  your  majesty,'  and  then 
you  will  salute  the  king."  Pat  got  the  Ger- 
man thoroughly.  When  reviewing  his  troops 
the  king  immediately  sighted  the  newcomer. 
"Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  satisfied  smile  at  the 
giant  Hibernian.  "How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  army  ?"  "Twenty-seven  years."  "What  \" 
yelled  his  majesty.  "Why,  how  old  are  you?" 
"Three  weeks."  "Donner  und  blitzen!" 
shrieked  the  infuriated  despot.  "Am  I  a  mad- 
man or  are  you?"  "Both,"  replied  Pat,  im- 
perturbably,  and  the  king  was  removed, 
foaming. 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Biers  Are  Supplied. 
He  was  an  aiien  enemy 

Of  stoic  mien  and  air, 
But   when   he    heard   his   sentence 

He   said    it   wasn't   fair. 
"I'm  a  man-at-arms,"  he  muttered, 

"And  I  haven't  any  kick 
If  they  'concentrate'  me  early 

Where  I  can  not  fight  a  lick. 
But  their  order  is  barbaric 

When  they  seal  my  earthly  fate 
Bv    sending  me   to    camp 
In 


bone- 


dry 


state. 
— New   York  Morning  Telegraph. 


The  Girl  Volunteer. 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud. 

Our  country  needs  you 
To  raise  a  bumper  crop, 
Enough    to    feed   you 
And   all  our  Allies.      Help  to  whip  the   foe. 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,  and  bring  your  hoe. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud. 

Your  smile  will  cheer  us, 
And   what  you   sow  will   cause 
Our  foes  to  fear  us. 
warm,    tilled    fields,    a  golden   tide   will    run, 


From 


To  keep   us   fighting,    Maud,   till  we   have  won. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud. 

The  world  is  growing. 
Grow  you.  dear  girl,  as  grows 
The  seed  you're  sowing, 
And    when    the    fight    is    won,    you'll    have 

laud. 
Bring  out  your  hoe,  come  into  the  garden,   Maud. 
— Richard   J.    Beamish,    in   Seattle    To-wn    Crier. 


your 


Sambo's  Prayer." 
Yo'   say   it  aint  no  good  to  pray? 

It's  coz  you  doan  pray  right. 
Jes"    pray    de    way    yo'    oughter    pray 

An'   pray   wiv  all   yo*  might. 
Doan    ask   de    Lawd    to    guv-   yer  things, 

But  ask  him  to  he'p  yo' 
He'p    yo'self   to   git   de   things, 

An'    he   will    pull   yo*    froo. 
Jes'    ask   in    humbleness   of   spi't 
An'   you'll   get   w'at   yo'    ask   to    git. 

I    prayed   myse'f   fo'    free  long  weeks 

Wiv  mos'  tremendous  viggab, 
"Lawd,  sen*  a  chick'n,  oh,  good  Lawd! 

To    dis    mos'    hungry    niggah; 
Oh,   sen'  a  chick'n,   Lord,   be  quick!" 

But  de  good  Lawd  didn'  quick'n, 
An'    though    I    wrastled    long   in   prayer 

I    nevah    seen    no    chick'n ; 
I    didn't   pray    right,    I    wasted  bref, 
An*   so   I    almos'   starved    to   def. 

"Oh,    sen'   a  chicken,    Lawd   to  me," 

I    prayed    wiv  tears   an*   plead'n; 
"Ob,   sen'   a  chick'n,   Lawd,   an*   heah 

Thy    servant's    interced'n'." 
But    w'en    no    chick'n   come    I    prayed. 

My   heart    wiv    sorrer   strick'n, 
"Sen'  me,  oh,  sen'  dis  niggah,  Lawd, 

Oh,  sen'  him  to  a  chick'n." 
Yo'    say    it  aint   no   good    to   pray? 
Wa-al — we  had  chick'n-pie  nex'  day! 

— Anonymous. 


l^flLialtfu^g 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital $  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.9^1,091.09 

Deposits 55.501.6S9.40 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit   and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  tie  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Su  Fruciica 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Hiigbt  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvtdere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633, 735 .94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Fonda 2,134,403.55 

Employees' Pension  Fund 235.0-ir.:^ 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^LIMITED = 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates   on    request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  Associated  Sansgs  Baiksfaf  San  Francisco  i 


DECEMBER^,  1916 
Total  Resources    j 

$9,120,415.25 

DIRECTORS  : 

G.  Bdtnej  J.  M.  Dnpas 

J.  A  B«rg«ro(      John'Cinty 
S.  Bissnger         J.S.  Godean 
Leon  Bocquera/  '  Arthur  Ugallet 
O.Boao  GeoW.McNear 

Charles  Carpy      X.  De  Pichon 

Interest  on'Sarags  Depoifts 
for  ;tar  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rale  of  4  per  cent  per  amnm. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Mancriesttr 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co..  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfouk  &  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgias  Bldg. 


Back  East  Excursions 

via  the 

Western  Pacific 

Sample  Rates — Round  Trip 

NEW  YORK $118.20 

CHICAGO 80.00 

NEW  ORLEANS 77.50 

DENVER 62.50 

Correspondingly  Low  Fares  to  Other 
Eastern  Points 

SALE  DATES 

June  11,  12,  16,  17,  26,  27,  30. 
July  1,  2,  16,  17,  24,  25,  31. 
August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 
September  4  and  5. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Final  Return   Limit  3  Months  from   Date 

of  Sale,  but  not  to  Exceed 

October  31 


Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 

For  Full   Information  Apply   to 
Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  or  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland 

Depot  Office,  Oakland 

Phone  Oakland  600  and  Oakland  574 

Have  YOU  Bought  Your  Liberty  Bonds? 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have 
sent  regularly  to  their  OUt-of-to 
during  the  vacation  season  p 
request. 
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ofaifcy 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  i 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  H.  Bertsch,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Bertsch  have  anounced  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Miss  Emilie  Abell  Bertsch, 
and  Lieutenant  Warfield  Monroe  Lewis.  Miss 
Bertsch  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Tripler  and  the  niece  of  Mr.  Charles  Tripler. 
Lieutenant  Lewis  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Edson  A. 
Lewis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  and  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Max  Elser,  Miss  Dorothy  Lewis,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lewis.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ruth  Welsh  and  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  was  solemnized  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  bride's  home  on  Jackson  Street, 
Rev.  Frederick  Oampett  officiating.  Neither  bride 
nor  groom  was  attended.  Mrs.  Coleman  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Crawford  Welsh 
and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Maurice  Harrison.  She  is 
the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Irving  Ballard.  Mr. 
Coleman  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman 
and  the  brother  of  Miss  Carra  Coleman.  Mr. 
Harry  Simpkins  is  his  uncle.  Upon  their  return 
from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman 
will  reside  at  the   Gift  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  the 
Burlingame  Country  Qub,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton, 
Mrs.  T.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Walter   Filer. 

Mrs.    Charles    Wright    of    Philadelphia    gave    an 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Automobiles  Rented 
without  Driver  by 
the  Week  or  Month. 

Pacific  Automobile  Exchange 

367  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Phone  Market  1005 


informal  luncheon  Saturday  at  the  St.  Francis, 
complimenting  Miss  Helen  Tower,  who  is  visiting 
here  from  her  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  gave  a  tennis  party 
Sunday  at  her  home  in  Oakland  in  honor  of  Miss 
Sue   Champney   of   Mississippi. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  George  Harding  of  Philadelphia.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins.  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,  Mrs,  Frank  West,  Mrs.  James  Ward 
Keeney,  Mrs.  William  Sproule,  and  Mrs.  William 
Mavo  New  hall. 

Mrs.  Horry  W.  Meek  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Haywards. 

Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesdav  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park,  among 
her  guests"  having  been  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mrs. 
Henrv  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith, 
Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  and 
Miss   Marion  Zeile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  at 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  William  Bertsch  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Sundav  evening  at  her  home  in  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Monday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  Mrs. 
Arthur    Miles,    and    Mrs.    Walter    Hobart. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  gave  a  tea  Friday  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman. 

Miss  Lorna  Kilgarif  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  affair  taking  place  at  her 
home  on  Pierce  Street. 

Mr.  Walter  Leimert  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Hotel   St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  entertained  in- 
formally at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Miss  Lila  McDonald  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  complimenting  the 
Misses   Dorothy,    Mary,    and   Helen   Grant. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  gave  an  informal  luncheon  Sunday  at 
the    Burlingame    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels,  who  is  visiting 
here  from  Coronado.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Mrs. 
Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Moore,  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  and  Miss  Marion 
Zeile. 

A  reception  was  held  last  Thursday  afternoon 
at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  in  compliment  to  Major- 
General  Hunter  Liggett,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Liggett,  The  receiving  party  included  Colonel 
Richmond  P.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Captain  Harry 
Schwab  and  Mrs.  Schwab,  Captain  John  J.  Smith 
and   Mrs.   Smith,  and  Colonel  John  Haines. 

Miss  Eleanor  Davenport  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  California  Street,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Richard  Waldron,  Jr.,  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  Andre 
Lord.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Miss  Natalie  Campbell, 
Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Mr. 
Edgar  Mintzer.  and  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby. 

Miss  Flora  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day   at    the    Francisca    Club,    complimenting    Miss 


Ruth  Welsh.  The  guests  included  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Baldwin,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Julia 
Van  Fleet,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Amy 
Long,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre.  Miss  Amy  Requa,  and  Miss  Jean 
Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  were  dinner   | 
hosts    Thursday    evening    at    their    apartments    on   i 
Powell   Street- 
Mrs.    Edward    Tenney    gave    a   dinner    Saturday    ■ 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  including   ! 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     William     Roth,     Mr.     and     Mrs- 
George    Bowles,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Warren 
Hunt,  Jr.,  Miss  Florence  Bandmann,  Mr.   Vernon 
Tenney,  and  Mr.  Richard  Kelleher. 

Mrs'  William  F.  Fullam  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor 
of    Mrs.    Charles    Wright. 

Miss  Isabel  Jennings  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  among  her  guests 
having  been  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs.  James 
Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers,  Mrs.  C.  Fred- 
erick Kohl,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Richard  McCreery.  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Newhall,  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Harrison  gave  a  lunch- 
}  eon  Saturday  in  compliment  to  Major-General 
I  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.   Liggett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained 
a  group  of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening 
at   the   Burlingame  Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  C. 
Frederick  Kohl.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  A. 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs.  Richard  McGrann, 
Mr.  Gordon  Armsby,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Mr. 
Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  John  Newlands,  and  Mr. 
Walter    Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Greenebaum  gave  a  din- 
ner recently  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mrs.  A,  Stern,  Miss  S. 
LiHenthal,  Mr.  J.  Blumlein,  and  Mr.  A,  L.  JacobL 

Brigadier-General  Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long  and 
Mrs.  Long  gave  a  dinner  Sunday  evening  at  the 
Woman's  Athletic  Qub  in  compliment  to  Major- 
General  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.  Liggett. 


Saves 

the  Bearings 

Zerolene  is  made 
from  Asphalt-base 
crude.  Its  lubricat- 
ing value  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  heat 
of  the  motor. 


ZEROLENE 

the  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenney  Williams  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at 
their  home   in   Tucson,  Arizona. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Leonard    Abbott   are   being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  sod. 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


Much  interest  is  centred  in  the  arm-badges 
worn  by  the  French  soldiers.  The  British  war 
office  issues  one  only,  the  thin  gold  stripe, 
denoting  that  the  wearer  has  been  wounded. 
The  French  army  has  many,  and  the  poiiu 
carries  his  whole  military  record  on  his 
sleeve.  An  inverted  "V"  high  on  the  right 
sleeve  means  "wounded" ;  a  new  one  is  added 
for  each  additional  wound.  A  "V"  right  side 
up  on  the  same  sleeve  merely  means  '"sent 
home  on  sick  leave."  The  "V"  on  the  left 
sleeve  indicates  length  of  service ;  one  for 
the  first  year,  and  one  for  every  succeeding 
six  months.  A  new  distinction,  which  is 
highly  prized,  has  recently  been  created — a 
narrow,  horizontal  band — and  means  "six 
months  at  Verdun." 


FRENCH  LESSONS  by  well-known 

teacher  with  excellent  references. 

MLLE.  SALIGNE 

Tel.  Fillmore  2754  2431  Buchanan  St. 


TO    RENT 

Furnished— for  a  period  upward  of  one 
year — a  handsome  home;  10  rooms,  3  up- 
per floor  baths,  sun  porch,  large  garden; 
modern  in  even*  detail;  vicinity  Wash- 
ington and  Laurel.  Enquire  Hollman  Sc 
Samuels,  229  Montgomery  Street. 


NEW  RED  CROSS  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Hotel 

lepdriq 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 

hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
r«-P  to.  od  Mmgjg  Dredsr 


Sidney  Coryn  Leetures  During  Week. 
On  Monday  evening  next,  June  11th,  Mr. 
Sidney  Coryn  will  lecture  on  German  phi- 
losophy and  the  war,  on  Treitschke,  Bern- 
hardt, Haeckel,  on  materialism  and  its  Neme- 
sis. This  lecture,  which  has  been  given  in 
other  of  Mr.  Coryn's  courses,  has  been  found 
very  helpful  in  securing  an  understanding  of 
Prussian  military  thought  and  the  real  causes 
of  the  world  conflict. 


The  Andrew  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust  has  decided  to  devote  funds  toward 
the  encouragement  of  musical  composition. 
Also  the  trust  intends  to  undertake  the  pro- 
duction of  church  music  composed  in  the 
Tudor  and  Elizabethan  periods,  which  at  pres- 
ent lies  practically  unknown  in  the  British 
Museum  and  elsewhere.  The  manuscripts  will 
be  edited  by  Dr.  Tern-  of  Westminster  Ca- 
thedral. 


A  number  of  windowless  and  unheated  cars, 
known  as  fresh-air  cars,"  have  been  running 
as  a  winter  experiment  on  the  elevated  lines 
of  Chicago. 


JAUCHEN'S  OLDE  COPPER  SHOP 

Hand  Wrought  Silver,  Copper  and  Bronze 

Orsunental   ltd    FigarHrfe  Aoaqse  and    Modem    Styles 
Dtiiem  snd  Eitimstis  Furnished.         Lttstni 

1391   Sutter,  sear  Franldni  Phone  Prospect  1911 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager 


DRINK  CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

WITH  EVERY  MEAL 

If  you  wish  to  bay  a  trial  pack-    Cn**nr    fifi  ^\\ 
age  telephone  direct  to  JULLCI     UU  J"t 

OR  WRITE 

GEO.W.  CASWELL  CO,  442452  Second  St,S.  F. 


Under  the  official  sanction  of  the  Red  Cross 
a  new  type  of  war  service  for  women  is  being 
offered  by  the  Social  Service   School  of  the 
San  Francisco  Polyclinic,  1535  Jackson  Street, 
for  war  reUef  work  with  the  families  of  sol- 
diers   and   sailors.      This   will   require   a    new 
type  of  social  worker,  for  it  will  demand  the  J 
subtlest    and   most   democratic   kind   of  social  ' 
service.     It  is  unthinkable  that  the  families  of  j 
those    who    are    giving    their    lives    for    their  ] 
country  should  ever  be  allowed  to  become  de-  \ 
pendents    or   to   be   treated   as   charity   cases,   j 
Those    who    undertake    the    problems    of    dis-  I 
organized  family  life  due  to  war   should  be 
specially  qualified  and  should  be  willing  to  ac-  , 
cept  a  measure  of  training. 

The  course  will  cover  not  only  relief  work, 
but  the  more  immediate  problems  of  home 
conservation,  the  safeguarding  of  our  hard- 
won  standards  of  living,  of  industry,  and  of 
child  welfare  which  are  threatened  in  the 
present   crisis. 

Lectures  will  be  given  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  at  11  a.  m. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"I've  paid  him  clean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 

of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trasses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Tune  9,  1917. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  SECTION  OF  COTTAGES  AND  LAWN,  SHASTA  SPRINGS 

OPEN    FROM   JUNE   TO    OCTOBER 

Connected  by  scenic  railway  with  Shasta  Springs  station  and  located  on  a  grand  tree-clad  plateau,  surrounded  by  ten  acres  of  beautiful  lawn,  and  following  the  curving  lines 
of  inviting  walks  are  cosy,  home-like  cottages  for  guests.  Here,  too,  is  a  splendid  reception  pavilion  with  offices  and  guest  parlors.  The  tennis  and  croquet  grounds  seem 
naturally  to  have  dropped  into  their  places,  and  the  fine,  open-air,  cement-lined  swimming  pool  sends  forth  its  shouts  of  laughter  from  amid  a  rim  of  stately  firs.  The  State  High- 
way passes  in  close  proximity  to  the  grounds,  while  branching  therefrom  are  many  miles  of  magnificent  boulevards. 

Two,   three,   five  and   ten   room  cottages — each   room   connected  with  bath. 

Vegetable  garden   and  dairy  operated  in  connection  with  the    cuisine,    which    is    recommended    for    its    excellence    and  efficient  service. 

Trails,  grounds  and  groves  electric  lighted. 

RATES   FROM   $4   TO    $6    PER    DAY 

THE    HOME   OF   SHASTA  WATER 

For  full  particulars  address : 

SHASTA  SPRINGS  HOTEL  COMPANY       -       -       Shasta  Springs,  California 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts, 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Potter,  left  Friday 
for  Aspen,  Colorado,  where  she  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
visiting  Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick  at  her 
apartments  at   Stanford  Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Greenbaum  have  gone 
East  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  and  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Harrington  have  come  from  their 
ranch  at  Colusa  and  are  guests  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  William  Mintzer  will  pass  the  summer  in 
San  Rafael,  where  she  has  taken  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Leonard  Abbott, 

Mr.  Oscar  Frank  has  recently  been  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Roos  at  their  country 
place  in  Atherton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  returned  to 
San  Francisco  Saturday,  after  a  sojourn  in  the 
East. 

Mrs.  Benno  Hart,  accompanied  by  her  daughter, 
Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  and  Miss 
Esther   Denny,   spent  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  is  visiting  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mills,  at 
their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Jackson  Street,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hooper  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Ursula  and  Helen  Hooper,  have  gone  to 
Carmel-by-the-Sea    for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Bull,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Harry  Tighlman  Bull,  is 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  from  her  home  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Bond  has  returned  to  San  Mateo, 
after  a  visit  in  the   Santa   Cruz  Mountains. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  left  Friday  for  a  month's 
sojourn  at  Inverness. 

Captain  Emery  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
have  taken  a  house  at  the  Presidio,  where  they 
will   reside  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtlandt  Bishop  are  guests  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  their  home  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Esther  Denny  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  Washington  and  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Anne 
Peters   at   the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mrs.    Lane   Leonard  has  given  up  her  home  on 


Claremont  Residence 

FOR    SALE 

Beautiful  Claremont  home, 
including  one  acre  in  choice 
garden,  is  offered  for  sale.  Will 
accept  part  trade;  balance  on 
terms  if  desired.  Price  $30,000. 
Address  Box  A,  Argonaut  office- 


Pacific  Avenue  and  is  visiting  Mrs.  Phcebe  A. 
Hearst  at  her  home  at  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Roth  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  on  a  trip  to  the  Yo semite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Sue  Merriam  has  returned  to  the  Presidio 
from  a  visit  in  Monterey. 

Miss  Miriam  Gerstle  is  visiting  in  New  York, 
having  gone  East  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle. 

Mrs.  William  Fogarty  has  returned  to  Long 
Beach,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco.  Dur- 
ing her  sojourn  here  Mrs.  Fogarty  was  the  guest 
of    Mrs.    William    Bertsch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Reding  and  Miss  Louise 
Reding  returned  Monday  to  San  Francisco,  after 
an  extended  sojourn  in  Eastern  cities. 

Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  and  her  children  have 
been  spending  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  from 
their  home  at  Coronado.  They  are  staying  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Miss  Mary  Armsby  left  Thursday  for  a  trip  to 
New   York. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  California  Street,  after  having  passed  the  win- 
ter in  Washington  with  her  brother,  Senator 
James  D.   Phelan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rothschild  returned  recently 
from  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley, 

Mrs.  William  B.  Caperton  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Margaret  Caperton,  have  gone  to  New  York, 
after   a  visit   of   several   weeks    in    San    Francisco. 

Miss  Ruth  Perkins  has  been  spending  several 
days  at  Inverness  as  the  house  guest  of  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet. 

Mrs.  Edward  Tenney  is  the  guest  of  Captain 
William  Matson  and  Mrs.  Matson  at  their  home 
on  Jackson  Street,  having  arrived  recently  from 
her   home  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  have  gone  to  Los 
Gatos    for    the    summer   season.  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  left  Monday  for 
Woodside,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer  at 
their  country  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge  have  been  en- 
joying a  visit  of  several  days  at  Wake  Robin  Inn 
in  Los  Gatos. 

Mrs.  Edward  Burke  Corbet  left  Tuesday  for  her 
home  in  Nevada,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco   with   her  mother,    Mrs.   Prentiss    Cobb  Hale. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  returned  Sunday  to  San 
Francisco   from  a  visit  to  New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Farquharson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Murray  Innes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Chenery  returned  Monday  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  having  spent  the  week-end  at  Mount 
Diablo. 

Mr.  James  P.  Henry  arrived  recently  from  New 
York  and  has  been  the  guest  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  sister,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.   O.   McCormick. 

Mrs.  George  Earr  Baker  has  arrived  from  New 
York  and  has  taken  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Hobart  in  San  Mateo  for  the  summer 
season. 

Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  is  spending  several 
days  at  her  summer  place  at  Tahoe. 

Mrs,  Van  Leer  Kirkman  left  Saturday  for 
Tennessee,  where  she  will  visit  the  former  home 
of  Lieutenant  Kirkman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson,  Mrs. 
Clement  Mil  ward  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar  returned  recently  from  a  trip  to  Yo- 
semite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.    George  Chauncey   Boardman,  Jr., 

and    their    daughter,    Miss    Mary    Boardman,    left 

Saturday  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  the  East. 

Mrs.    Edgar    Preston   left    Sunday    for    Medford, 


Oregon,  to  visit  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  George  Holden  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Twenty-Seventh  Avenue 
from   a   sojourn   in   Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  L.  Erickson  arrived  a 
few  days  ago  from  Medford,  Oregon,  and  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Erickson's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Hanna,   at  their  home  on  Laguna   Street. 

Mrs.  Smith  Crowder  and  Miss  Anne  Elizabeth 
Crowder  have  gone  to  Red  Bluff  for  the  summer 
months. 

Mrs.  George  Harding  of  Philadelphia  and  Mrs. 
Robert  O.xnard  passed  the  week-end  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  at  their  home  in  So- 
noma County. 

Miss  Marion  Baker  has  recently  been  the  guesx 
of  Miss  Carra  Coleman  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Captain    Harry    S.    Howland,  U.    S.    A.,    has   re- 
turned to  active  service  and  has  been  designated  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  staiT  of  the  Southeastern 
Department  at  Charleston,   South  Carolina. 
■*♦*■ 

Women  Musicians. 
The  Woman's  Symphony  Association,  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  placing  equally 
capable  women  musicians  on  an  equal  footing 
with  men,  has  received  much  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  able  to 
place  eight  women  musicians  in  the  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Orchestra  who  are  now 
playing  side  by  side  with  men  as  recognized 
members  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

The  initial  appearance  of  the  eight  women 
musicians  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday 
seemed  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  women  are  so 
rapidly  filling  positions  vacated  by  men,  and 
their  appearance  caused  little  surprise  or 
comment.  Young  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  the  young 
Russian  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, stated  that  they  played  just  the  same 
and  just  as  well  as  the  men  did  and  that  he 
was  conscious  of  no  difference  in  their  play- 
ing, and  in  fact  was  hardly  conscious  of  their 
presence  in  the  orchestra,  which  fact  of  itself 
speaks  for  the  success  of  the  new  movement. 
Sokoloff  has  promised  additional  places  to 
women  musicians  of  the  Symphony  Associa- 
tion as  soon  as  room  can  be  made  for  them. 
The  eight  women  musicians  playing  in  the 
orchestra  are  Dorothy  Pasmore,  Edna  Cad- 
walader,  Mary  Lewis,  Genevra  Waters,  Lillian 
Eldridge,  Valeska  Schorcht,  Sophia  Akounine, 
and  Violet  Johnson.  The  officers  of  the 
Women's  Symphony  Association  are :  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  George  A.  McGowan ;  vice-presi- 
dents, Mesdames  Eleanor  Martin,  John  B. 
Casserly,  Edwin  King  Fernald,  Frank  R. 
Ritchie,   and  F.   H.   Slissman. 

Mrs.  George  McGowan  has  been  sponsor- 
ing the  movement  for  some  time  and  has  been 
devoting  all  her  efforts  to  the  placing  of 
women  musicians  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gowan says  that  she  feels  that  the  movement 
is  wholly  patriotic  and  practical  at  this  time, 
as  so  many  of  these  women  have  families  de- 
pendent upon  them  and  they  are  perfectly 
capable  of  filling  the  positions  which  are 
being  vacated  by  men. 


Social  Work  in  "Wartime. 
"Moral  Dangers  to  Youth  in  Camp  and 
Field"  will  be  considered  from  various  angles 
the  coming  week  at  the  Red  Cross  lectures 
now  in  progress  at  the  Polyclinic,  1535  Jack- 
son Street,  Monday,  June  11th,  at  11  a.  m. 
Professor  Freeborn  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, University  of  California,  representing 
the  State  Council  for  Defense,  will  speak  on 
social  work  with  the  crop-gatherers.  On 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  11  a.  m.  the  recrea- 
tion problem  of  encamped  soldiers  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Fred  Athearn  and  Charles  Pugh, 
University-  of  California,  and  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Recreation 
League. 


Red  Cross  Receives  Donation. 
Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith  has  left  with  Paul 
Elder  a  check  for  $350  to  be  sent  to  the  local 
Red  Cross  chapter.  Another  check  for  the 
same  amount  is  going  forward  to  the  British 
Red  Cross.  These  amounts  are  Captain 
Beith's  receipts  from  his  last  lectures  in  San 
Francisco,  given  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Elder. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


STYLE 


BY  the  sound  progress  of  art  rest- 
ing securely  upon  utility,  all  the 
great  things  of  the  world  have 
been  produced.  In  this  spirit  the 
creation  of  every  part — always  crea- 
tion, never  imitation — finding  the  car's 
own  reason  for  development  within 
itself  —  has  produced  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  Cat — a  machine  of  such  great 
utility  to  its  owners,  and  of  such 
esthetic  beauty  in  itself,  that  it  is  the 
leader  of  the  automondc,  the  creator 
of  motor  fashions,  the  ideal  and  the 
model  for  the  visual  expression  of  the 
motor  car  of  today. 

The  Most  Complete  Selection 
of  all  Models 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company 

Incorporated 
W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    -    -    San  Francis 

PHONE  PROSPECT  125 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Did  Fussleigh  take  his  misfortune  like  a 
man?"  "Precisely.  He  blamed  it  all  on  his 
wife."—  Til-Bits. 

First  Cow — It  is  going  to  be  an  awful  sum- 
mer for  us.  Second  Cow — Yes.  it  will  prob- 
ably be  treason  to  kick  the  farm  help. — New 
York  Sun. 

"England  will  soon  be  a  republic  if  she 
changes  her  money  to  dollars  and  cents." 
"How's  that?"  "Have  to  give  up  her  sov- 
ereigns."— The  Lamb. 

Skinner — vVhat  are  you  doing  about  the 
rationing?  Podmore — Oh,  when  mealtime 
comes  I  tighten  my  belt.  Skinner — From  the 
outside  or  the  inside  ? — Punch. 

Nodd — Are  you  sure  your  wife  knows  I'm 
going  home  to  dinner  with  you  ?  Todd — 
Knows !      Well,    rather !      Why,    my   dear   fel- 


Picnic  at — 

PINEHURST 

(Redwood  Canyon) 

Beautiful  natural  location— shaded  by  massive 
California  Redwoods— running  creek— winding 
roads— all  picnic  conveniences.  Only  one  hour's 
ride  from  San  Francisco. 

Dancing — Music  Every  Sunday 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot:  FERRY  BUILDING 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French    Bank    Rlria 


low.   I   argued  with  her  about  it  this  morning 
for  nearly  half  an  hour. — Life. 

Mr.  Peck — Would  you  mind  compelling  me 
to  move  on,  officer?  I've  been  waiting  on  this 
corner  three  hours  for  my  wife. — Puck. 

Briggs — Don't  patronize  that  restaurant ; 
they  charge  10  cents  for  pie.  Griggs — 
What  of  it?  I'm  a  piece-at-any-price  man. — 
Boston   Transcript. 

"Well,  have  you  been  fixing  your  fences?" 
"Been  digging  trenches,"  declared  Congress- 
man Flubdub.  "I'm  in  for  a  real  fight." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

Burks — He's  the  meanest  man  in  town. 
Smirks — And  why?  Burks — I  told  hiin  that 
I  bossed  my  wife,  and  he  went  and  told  her. 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 

"I  like  spring."  "Why?"  "I  don't  care 
for  work  at  any  time,  but  it  is  only  in  spring 
that  I  find  that  attitude  viewed  tolerantly." — 
Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"How  many  revolutions  does  the  earth  make 
in  a  day  ?  It's  your  turn,  Willie  Smith." 
"You  can't  tell,  teacher,  till  you  see  the  morn- 
ing paper." — Baltimore  American. 

Freshy — Father's  letters  are  full  of  good- 
will and  friendliness,  but  he  won't  send  me  a 
cent.  Chummy — You're  the  object  of  his  un- 
remitting kindness,   surely. — Town   Topics. 

"Pa,  what's  a  man  with  a  sense  of  humor?" 
"A  man  with  a  real  sense  of  humor,  my  son, 
is  one  with  the  ability  to  see  more  funny 
things  about  himself  than  you  can." — Puck. 

"G'wan,  nigger,  you-all  aint  got  no  sense 
nohow."  "Aint  got  no  sense?  W hut's  dis 
yere  haid  for?"  "Dat  thing?  Dat  aint  no 
haid.  nigger;  dat's  jes  er  button  on  top  er  yo 
body  ter  keep  yer  backbone  from  unravehn'." 
— The  Lamb. 

"How  was  your  speech  received  at  the 
club?"  "Fine.  Why,  they  congratulated  me 
heartily.  In  fact,  one  of  the  members  came 
to  me  and  told  me  that  when  I  sat  down  he 
had  said  to  himself  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
I   had  ever  done." — Puck. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  a  small  boy.  addressing 
the  family  grocer,  "mother  sent  me  for  a 
quarter's  worth  of  potatoes."  "I'm  sorry, 
young  man,"  replied  the  grocer  kindly,  "but 
you'll  have  to  run  home  and  tell  your  mother 
that    we    don't    cut    "em." — Boston    Transcript. 

Guide  (to  young  sportsman ) — Now,  young 
feller,    I'm    taking    you    deer    shootin",    but    if 


To  the  Argonaut  Readers 

No  doubt  you  know  where  to  go 
on  your  vacation.  Have  you  made 
up  your  mind  where  to  place  your 
valuable  papers  while  away  which, 
possibly,  you  have  in  your  office  safe 
or  at  home.  If  they  are  missing  on 
your  return  from  your  vacation,  don't 
blame  us.  We  advise  you  to  get  a 
box  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 
_^^  $4. 00  a  Year  ^^=— 


you  see  what  you  think  is  a  deer,  it'll  be  me 
— there  hasn't  been  a  deer  in  this  county  fur 
forty   year! — Town    Topics. 

Mr.  Goodleigh — Her  age  really  surprised 
me;  she  doesn't  look  twenty-eight,  docs  she? 
Miss  Snappe — Not  now,  but  1  suppose  she 
did  once. — Candle. 

Henry — I  see  it  be  ordained  as  the  farmers 
should  grow  pigs  these  times.  Have  you 
got  any  coming  along,  Jarge  ?  George — No, 
'Enery  ;  I  'aven't  taken  no  interest  in  pigs 
much   since   the   missus  died. — The   Tatler. 

Mrs.  Pardee  (looking  up  from  newspaper/ 
— Here's  an  account  of  an  Englishwoman 
who  has  sent   four  husbands  to  the   front  and 


lost  them  all.     Pardee — Does  the  account  say 
tbt    lady   has   resumed   recruiting? — Puck. 

The  Morning  Caller — Vos  you  ze  man  vot 
safe  mine  little  poy  from  drowning  yester- 
day ?  The  Rescuer  ( genially ! — Yes,  I  am. 
The  Morning  Caller — Zen  vhere's  his  cap? — 
The  Sketch. 

"I  was  glad  to  see  you  at  church  last  Sun- 
day," said  the  vicar  pompously.  "Ay,"  re- 
plied Tommy,  "and  that  sermon  o*  yourn  on 
'Thrift'  had  a  great  effect  on  me,  parson." 
"1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  smiled  the  vicar. 
"And  how  did  it  affect  you  ?"  Tommy  shook 
his  head  knowingly.  "I  went  out  before  the 
collection   was  taken." — Liverpool  Post. 
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The  New  Deal  in  Greece. 

The  abdication  of  King  Constantine  of  Greece,  en- 
forced at  the  hands  of  the  Alliance,  is  probably  the 
prelude  of  a  movement  northward  from  the  Allied  base 
at  Saloniki.  Constantine  through  his  personal  training 
and  sympathies  is  a  partisan  of  Germany.  What  is 
more  serious,  he  has  all  along  been  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  Queen  Sophia,  a  sister  of  the  Kaiser, 
and  by  all  accounts  a  woman  endowed  with  something 
more  than  feminine  energy.  Sophia  has  been  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  not  merely  a  power  behind  the 
throne,  but  a  power  above  it.  Her  methods,  according 
to  backstairs  gossip,  have  been  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  brutalities  of  German  warfare  as  illustrated  in  the 
Lusitania  massacre,  the  enslavement  of  noncombatant 
populations,  and  other  barbarities.  The  reported  des- 
perate illness  of  King  Constantine  something  more  than 
a  year  ago  is  understood  to  have  followed  a  heated 
domestic  argument  in  which  the  queen  enforced  her 
views  upon  the  king  with  a  paper-knife — or  was  it  a 
hatpin  ? 

Under  various  influences  Constantine  has  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Allies.     On  two  occasions  he 


has  directly  thwarted  their  plans  for  an  advance  from 
Saloniki;  and  if  the  truth  were  confessed,  their  long 
delay  there  has  probably  been  due  to  the  fear  that  Con- 
stantine with  the  considerable  Greek  forces  under  his 
command  would  assail  them  on  the  flank  and  cut  them 
off  from  the  base  at  Saloniki.  Now  under  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  he  has  been  thrust  aside  and  the  nominal 
authorities  of  kingship  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  young  son  who  has  had  the  grace  or  the  discretion 
to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Greek  leaders  enlisted  with 
the  Allies.  Greece  may  not  enter  the  war.  But  she 
will  not  from  now  on  be  an  obstacle  to  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  against  the  imperial  territory. 

With  Constantine  and  his  wolfish  consort  out  of  the 
way  the  powers  of  the  Greek  government  will  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  former  premier,  Venizelos,  a  partisan 
of  the  Allies.  The  young  king  will  either  be  a  puppet 
in  his  hands  or  he  will  be  forced  to  retire.  Venizelos 
will  reestablish  Greek  policy  in  the  interest  of  the 
Allies,  and  especially  in  recognition  of  an  engagement 
arbitrarily  abrogated  by  Constantine  to  support  Serbia. 
This  contract,  although  grievously  damaged  in  the  con- 
fusions of  the  past  three  years,  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  course  that  from  now  on  will  bring  Greece  sympa- 
thetically if  not  actively  into  cooperation  with  the  Allied 
forces.  The  new  condition  will  make  it  safe  for  the 
very  considerable  army  now  assembled  at  Saloniki  to 
pursue  an  aggressive  movement  unembarrassed  by  the 
fears  of  Greece. 

A  Matter  of  Alternatives. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  "ultimate  victory,"  again 
promised  the  German  people  in  an  imperial  address 
last  week,  would  mean:  The  record  of  German  ex- 
actions upon  France  following  the  crushing  of  that 
country  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  will  help  to  an 
approximate  comprehension  of  the  present  menace. 
The  Franco-Prussian  war  began  in  July,  1870,  and 
ended  in  February,  1871 — a  period  of  eight  months. 
The  forces  employed  by  France  aggregated  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  of  a  million  men;  those  by  Germany 
were  somewhat  larger.  The  German  casualty  list  ran 
roughly  speaking  to  150,000  men.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  Germany  imposed  upon  France  a  cash  in- 
demnity of  five  milliards  of  francs  or  one  billion  dollars. 

The  present  war  has  lasted  now  close  upon  three 
years,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  forces  employed  and 
the  losses  suffered  by  Germany  are  to  be  reckoned, 
not  in  terms  of  thousands,  but  of  millions.  The  inci- 
dental "sacrifices"  of  the  Germanic  peoples  are  even 
larger  than  the  money  cost  of  the  war.  Now  if  the 
Kaiser  should  win  this  war  he  would,  pursuing  the  na- 
tional habit  of  reasoning  as  illustrated  in  the  case  just 
cited,  seek  to  recoup  his  losses.  He  would  turn  to  the 
countries  from  which  money  might  be  wrung — to  the 
United  States,  to  England,  to  France.  The  United 
States,  having  now  the  greatest  resources,  would  come 
in  for  the  largest  demand.  What  would  that  demand 
be?  The  imperial  government  would  first  reckon  its 
losses  in  men,  then  the  cost  of  the  war,  then  the  inci- 
dental loss  in  shipping  and  broken  commerce.  Imagi- 
nation halts  before  a  calculation  so  vast.  It  would  run 
into  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  Probably  the 
demand  upon  the  United  States  would  be  for  a  sum 
not  less  than  five  hundred  billion  dollars — possibly 
twice  that  amount.  And,  following  the  precedent  in  the 
case  of  France  in  1871,  our  ports  would  be  seized  and 
German  armies  would  be  quartered  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  country  to  enforce  payment.  Under  the 
theory  of  obligation  to  pay  the  costs  of  collection 
we  should  be  required  to  support  the  charges  of  Ger- 
man armaments  within  our  borders  and  along  our 
coasts  probably  for  a  term  of  years. 

But  this  would  not  be  all.  Reverting  to  the  case  of 
France,  we  find  that  Germany  took  over  the  two  great 


provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  She  is  more  eager 
now  than  then  for  territorial  increment.  She  wants 
colonies.  Can  anybody  doubt  what  her  course  would 
be  toward  our  outlying  possessions?  She  would  take 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  probably  Alaska.  We  should  be  shorn  to  our  con- 
tinental borders.  Then  in  pursuance  of  her  commercial 
ambitions  and  under  an  extension  of  the  theory  of  in- 
demnity, we  should  suffer  exclusion  from  the  great 
world  markets  which  Germany  seeks  to  make  her  own. 

These  considerations  may  well  impress  themselves 
upon  minds  which  do  not  find  it  easy  to  take  the  war 
seriously,  upon  those  who  fatuously  imagine  that  no 
great  harm  to  this  country  would  be  implied  in  success 
of  the  German  arms.  There  are  many  such,  many  so 
infected  with  the  canker  of  a  protracted  peace,  so  im- 
bued with  fatalistic  theories  of  American  immunity 
that  they  fail  alike  to  conceive  the  grim  reality  of  the 
conflict  and  the  more  grim  consequences  of  the  "vic- 
tory" which  the  Kaiser  so  definitely  promises  his  people. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  winning  the  war  or  of  prostrating  our- 
selves before  a  victor  heedless  alike  of  justice  and  of 
mercy.  The  rape  of  Belgium,  the  Lusitania  massacre, 
the  enslavement  of  noncombatant  populations,  the  mur- 
derous submarine  campaign — these  make  it  plain  that 
the  Prussian  spirit  in  the  twentieth  century  is  precisely 
what  it  was  in  the  nineteenth.  Now  as  then  military 
Prussianism  in  its  essence  is  cold-blooded  barbarity. 
Beaten  by  Germany,  America  would  be  the  chattel  of 
Germany. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  is  that  no  sacrifice  es- 
sential to  the  winning  of  the  war  is  too  great. 
We  would  better  expend  the  whole  of  our  national 
wealth,  save  our  freedom  and  self-respect,  and  begin 
life  over  again  than  suffer  defeat.  There  are  those 
who,  fatuously  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  alterna- 
tives, bewail  the  cost.  Patience  with  persons  of  this 
kind  is  not  a  virtue.  They  need  sternly  to  be  reminded 
that  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  cost  may  be  evaded, 
since  whatever  might  be  saved  at  the  point  of  war 
charges  would  surely  be  lost  on  indemnity  account.  It 
is  the  part,  not  only  of  courage  and  self-respect,  but  of 
financial  prudence  to  go  at  the  war  with  utmost  energy, 
regardless  of  whatever  sacrifices  it  may  entail,  since 
the  cost  of  victory  will  be  but  a  tithe  of  the  penalty 
of  failure. 

The  "Labor  Jury"  in  the  Rena  Mooney  Case. 

Judge  Seawell's  courtroom,  where  Mrs.  Rena  Mooney 
is  on  trial  for  complicity  in  the  preparedness-parade 
outrage  of  last  summer,  presents  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  two  juries.  One  is  the  official  panel  sum- 
moned by  the  court  under  legal  authority  and  commis- 
sioned to  adjudge  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  other  is 
an  informal  and  unauthorized  jury  delegated  by  organ- 
ized labor  to  attend  upon  the  sessions  of  court  and 
under  instruction  to  render  its  verdict  to  a  central  body 
representative  of  unionism — later  to  be  exploited  as 
the  "verdict  of  labor."  An  amazing  assumption  truly, 
when  an  unofficial  and  irresponsible  association  as- 
sumes to  share  with  the  authorities  of  law  the  adjudi- 
cation  of  a   criminal   charge ! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  "labor  jury"  will  pro- 
nounce the  defendant  guiltless.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  it  has  been  commissioned  and  instructed.  For  or- 
ganized labor  has  chosen  to  take  upon  itself  the  "pro- 
tection" of  Mrs.  Mooney  and  those  associated  with  her 
in  the  bomb  cases.  It  is  providing  the  money  for  an 
elaborate  and  costly  defense.  In  brief,  it  is  making  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  Mooney,  as  it  made  that  of  Thomas 
Mooney  and  Warren  K.  Billings,  already  convicted,  its 
own. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  should  ! 
concrete  evidence  of  the  colossal  pretensioi 
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tion  of  the  retreat  from  the  Noyon  angle,  but  none  the  less 
they  have  been  reverses.  They  prove  that  the  German  forces 
can  no  longer  make  an  effective  resistance.  The  German 
chiefs  can  see  their  casualty  lists  growing  steadily  to  ap- 
palling dimensions,  and  the  simplest  kind  of  simple  arithme- 
tic must  disclose  when  the  end  will  come.  And  they  are 
under  no  illusions  about  the  submarine  campaign.  They  know 
it  to  be  a  failure,  and  that  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain 
can  be  starved  into  surrender.  The  German  people  may  be 
momentarily  exultant  at  the  picture  furnished  to  them  of  a 
hedge  of  impassable  periscopes  surrounding  England,  but  there 
is  no  such  picture  visible  to  their  chiefs.  They  know  that  the 
submarines  have  created  an  embarrassment  and  a  danger,  but 
not  a  fatal  wound,  nor  anything  like  one.  They  know  that 
there  is  no  such  food  scarcity  in  England  or  France  as  they 
themselves  have  been  enduring  for  more  than  a  year.  They 
know  that  American  intervention  has  the  gravest  import,  no 
matter  how  they  may  flout  it  They  know  that  Turkey  and 
Austria  are  at  their  last  gasp,  and  that  Bulgaria  is  useless. 
Moreover,  they  are  now  sure  that  Russia  will  make  no  sepa- 
rate peace  and  that  even  a  Russian  attack  is  by  no  means  an 
impossibility.  How,  then,  do  they  measure  their  prospects  ? 
Where  do  they  find  a  basis  for  the  hopes  that  they  still  en- 
tertain ?  

There  is  only  one  theory  that  seems  at  all  a  plausible  one. 
We  may  suppose  that  their  present  plan  is  to  prove  that  they 
can  not  be  expelled  from  France  and  Belgium,  and  that  they 
have  produced  a  deadlock  that  can  not  be  broken  except  by 
mutual  agreement.  We  may  imagine  them  as  presenting  some 
such  plea  as  this :  "It  is  true  that  we  can  not  advance  fur- 
ther into  France,  nor  carry  out  our  plans  of  invasion  and 
conquest.  On  the  other  hand  we  can  not  be  forced  back  to 
the  Rhine,  nor  compelled  to  relinquish  our  grip  upon  the  ter- 
ritory that  we  are  occupying.  We  are  now  willing  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  a  peaceful  withdrawal  upon  the  basis  of  the  ter- 
ritorial hostages  that  we  hold.  If  we  are  forced  to  withdraw 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  if  we  should  withdraw  from  rea- 
sons of  military  strategy,  we  will  lay  waste  the  whole  of  the 
French  and  Belgian  territory  that  we  are  now  holding,  just  as 
we  laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Noyon  angle.  We  will  de- 
stroy utterly  every  town  and  city  as  we  leave  it,  and  we  will 
cany-  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  as  we  have  already  done 
upon  a  smaller  scale.  We  will  then  fortify  ourselves  upon 
our  own  frontiers,  and  bid  defiance  to  any  forces  that  can 
be  sent  against  us.  We  will  reduce  every  yard  of  the  ground 
that  we  evacuate  to  the  condition  of  a  plowed  field,  and  so 
effect  a  ruin  that  it  will  take  centuries  to  repair.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  willing  to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the 
basis  of  the  status  quo  ante,  with  the  addition  of  a  right-of- 
way  through  Serbia  that  shall  permit  of  the  Asiatic  expansion 
that  we  have  so  much  at  heart." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


If  Germany  intends  to  make  such  a  plea  as  this  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  first  factor  in  its  success  is  a  demonstration 
that  a  deadlock  has  actually  been  reached,  and  that  if  she 
herself  can  not  advance,  neither  can  she  be  forced  to  retreat. 
It  is  hard  in  any  other  way  to  explain  a  situation  that  must 
appeal  to  the  German  mind  as  absolutely  hopeless  of  any 
military  success.  Her  forces  on  the  western  front,  as  those 
forces  are  now  constituted,  are  obviously  incapable  of 
initiating  any  new  plan  or  making  any  new  departure.  A 
German  offensive  except  of  the  most  desperate  land  is  out 
of  the  question.  She  has  no  reserves,  and  she  can  call  no 
more  men  from  the  east  in  the  absence  of  an  actual  Russian 
peace.  Her  western  armies  are  at  their  maximum  possible 
strength,  and  she  can  expect  no  more  from  them  than  that 
they  shall  hold  their  own,  and  even  this  expectation  is  being 
disappointed  week  by  week.  She  can  find  small  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  the  French  armies  also  are  at  their  maximum 
strength,  and  are  likely  to  decline  from  now  on.  since  they 
will  not  decline  so  rapidly  as  her  own.  On  the  other  hand 
the  British  armies  in  France  have  not  reached  their  maximum 
strength,  nor  will  they  do  so  for  some  time  to  come.  If 
Germany  can  avoid  any  serious  reverse  until  September,  if 
she  can  maintain  a  substantial  hold  upon  the  territory  that 
she  now  occupies,  she  will  almost  certainly  make  some  definite 
proposal  for  peace,  and  behind  that  proposal  will  be  a  threat 
of  devastation.  She  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  avoid 
another  winter  of  war.         

Wc  need  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  reception  that  would  be 
accorded  to  such  a  proposal.  It  -would  be  rejected  instantly. 
If  the  Central  Powers  should  be  allowed  to  emerge  from  the 
war  with  a  political  dominance  over  Serbia,  then  they  would 
have  won  the  war,  and  this  irrespective  of  any  evacuations 
or  indemnities  in  the  west.  It  was  for  a  political  dominance 
over  Serbia  that  they  went  to  war.  If  they  secure  it  they 
will  be  the  victors,  and  it  will  then  be  the  prelude  to  fresh 
aggressions  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  in  America.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  emphasize  this  fact  too  heavily  as  the  time  for 
those  peace  proposals  draws  near.  Sidney  Coryx. 

Sax  Francisco,  Tune  13,  1917. 


One  of  the  great  dykes  of  Holland  is  fort)-  miles 
long,  starting  far  up  in  the  country,  near  the  Yssel 
River,  and  continuing  across  the  Hook  of  Holland  to  the 
sea.  It  was  built  in  sections,  and  for  seven  centuries 
has  held  back  the  waters  from  the  low-lying  fields.  It 
is  for  y  feet  broad  at  the  base,  thirty-five  feet  broad  at 
the  top,  and  its  height  varies  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  feet. 


"  real  estate  mortgage  is  the  oldest  of  all  im  2st- 
it.  Money  is  known  to  have  been  loaned  on  mort- 
is as  long  ago  as  2100  years  before  Christ. 


Darwin  P.  Kingslev.  president  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,'  which  handles  $2,500,000,000  of 
policies  and  has  assets  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  is 
said  to  subscribe  unreservedly  to  the  philosophy  that 
"the  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day,  the  sad  one  tires 
in  a  mile'a." 

Louis  Raemaekers,  the  great  Dutch  cartoonist,  has 
been  singled  out  by  the  German  militarist  party  as  one 
of  the  individuals  who,  arrayed  against  them,  it  would 
be  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  "strafe."  The  Cologne  Ga- 
zette, in  a  leading  article  on  Holland,  has  wildly 
threatened  that  "after  the  war  Germany  will  settle  ac- 
counts with  Holland,  and  for  each  calumny,  for  each 
cartoon  of  Raemaekers,  she  will  demand  payment  with 
the  interest  that  is  due  her." 

The  Right  Honorable  James  Lowther,  Speaker  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  is  keenly  interested  in 
Russia,  and  was  formerly  president  of  the  Russian  So- 
ciety, which  has  just  amalgamated  with  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Friendship  Society  and  the  Russia  Company 
to  form  the  United  Russia  Societies  Association.  He 
has  won  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  skill  and  wisdom  with  which  he  has 
filled  the  position.  Mr.  Lowther  is  a  keen  horseman 
and  fencer,  and  in  the  days  before  the  war  he  was  often 
to  be  seen  on  the  terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons 
engaged  in  a  fencing  bout. 

Baron  Sotokichi  Uryu,  who,  with  Viscount  Kaneko. 
is  to  be  a  member  of  a  commission  sent  from  Japan  to 
confer  with  officials  in  Washington  and  to  discuss  in- 
ternational policies  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people,  is  one  of  the  many  public  men  in  Japan  who 
received  their  professional  training  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  now  on  the  retired  list  of  the  imperial 
navy,  having  during  his  active  career  made  a  fine 
record  for  efficiency  and  patriotism.  His  first  training 
in  his  vocation  he  got  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapo- 
lis, graduating  with  the  class  of  1881.  His  wife  also 
was  educated  in  the  United  States,  and  their  influence 
over  a  long  term  of  years  has  steadily  been  exerted  in 
favor  of  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 

Annie  Oakley,  the  remarkable  woman  professional 
shotgun,  rifle,  and  pistol  expert,  still  retains  her  won- 
derful skill  despite  the  many  years  she  has  been  ap- 
pearing  before  the  public.  Recently  at  an  exhibition  by 
the  Saturday  Gun  Club  at  Pinehurst,  Xorth  Carolina, 
she  proved  that  she  had  lost  none  of  her  accuracy  by 
shooting  coins  flipped  into  the  air.  breaking  marbles  on 
the  fly,  shooting  a  cigarette  from  the  hand  of  an  I 
assistant,  and  putting  a  hole  through  an  apple  balanced 
on  the  head  of  her  dog  Dave.  In  the  thirty  years  she 
has  been  shooting  she  probably  has  fired  as  many  shells 
as  any  man  living.  In  a  seventeen  months'  tour  of  1 
Continental  Europe,  with  two  exhibitions  daily,  she  | 
used  more  than  1,000,000  shells.  She  is  now  engaged 
in  teaching  thousands  of  patriotic  women  how  to  handle 
the  gun. 

Arthur  Capper,  governor  of  Kansas,  who  has  an- 1 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the  post  of  junior  United 
States  senator,  has  been  owner  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  since  1892.  He  also  publishes  and  controls  a  I 
weekly  edition  of  the  same  paper,  and  in  addition  four  ] 
weeklies  and  monthlies  specially  edited  for  the  rural 
population  of  Kansas  and  adjoining  states  of  the  lower 
Middle  West.  His  journalistic  success  is  based  on  pre- 
liminary work  as  compositor,  reporter,  and  city  editor, 
and  a  term  as  Washington  correspondent.  His  political 
success  he  owes  to  his  progressive  policies,  and  to  the 
verve  and  directness  of  his  methods  as  a  propagandist 
and  as  an  administrator.  He  is  far  from  being  a  mili- 
tarist, and  has  used  his  influence  officially  and  per- 
sonally against  the  nation's  entrance  into  the  war  un- 
less absolutely  forced  to  by  Germany.  Now  that  the 
issue  is  joined,  he  is  heartily  supporting  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Harry  T.  Burleigh,  who  has  just  been  awarded  the 
Spingarn  medal  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  is  a 
well-known,  popular  composer  of  songs.  Hampered  by 
his  lack  of  means  and  by  the  racial  prejudice  felt 
against  negroes,  Mr.  Burleigh,  when  a  youth,  found  it 
difficult  to  get  a  start  in  the  musical  world;  but  on 
arriving  in  New  York  in  1892  he  won  on  the  basis  of 
merit  a  scholarship  in  the  National  Conservator)'  of 
Music,  New  York  City,  where  he  studied  for  four 
years.  In  1894  he  won  a  fine  choir  position  in  one  of 
the  leading  churches  of  the  city,  against  the  competition 
of  sixty  other  singers;  and  from  that  time  on  he  has 
had  a  comparatively  easy  road  to  walk.  Some  of  the 
leading  singers  of  the  country  are  wont  to  use  his 
best-known  songs  in  their  concert  work,  and  their  in- 
dorsement of  his  output  has  resulted  in  handsome  sales 
of  his  compositions. 

John  D.  Ryan,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  and  head  of  the  sub-committee  on  copper  in 
the  National  Council  of  Defense,  was  one  of  the  few 
business  men  in  America  who  did  not  even  know  in 
1907  that  there  was  a  panic.  He  became  ill  from  ty- 
phoid fever  in  August  of  that  year,  was  so  ill  for 
months  that  he  learned  nothing  of  what  was  going  on, 


and  did  not  return  to  duty  until  March  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  About  the  time  this  Amalgamated  giant  re- 
covered a  still  more  powerful  Amalgamated  giant,  H. 
H.  Rogers,  began  to  lose  his  health.  By  then  Rogers 
had  set  such  an  appraisement  upon  his  Western  "find" 
that  he  induced  Ryan  to  come  to  New  York  to  aid  him 
in  looking  after  this  important  branch  of  the  Rogers 
activities.  When  Rogers  died  in  the  following  year 
Ryan  succeeded  him  as  president  of  Amalgamated. 
One  of  Ryan's  fortes  is  bringing  scattered  properties 
together  under  one  efficient  management,  with  capital 
enough  to  develop  and  expand  them.  He  has  a  faculty 
for  handling  big  things. 

Arthur  James  Balfour,  the  head  of  the  British  war 
commission  to  America,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  complex  man  in  the  English  government.  He 
always  seems  to  be  bored  and  indolent,  the  English 
say.  and  yet  no  man  has  accomplished  more.  He  is 
a  cultured  man  who  has  written  some  standard  works 
on  philosophy,  and  his  amusement,  he  admitted  the 
other  day,  is  to  read  five-cent  detective  stories.  Sir 
Beerbohm  Tree  says  of  him  that  he  is  probably  the 
most  un-American  thing  in  America;  for  this  very 
reason  he  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  American 
people.  Cosmopolitan  in  intellect,  he  is  in  person  the 
embodiment  of  the  old-fashioned  English  "gentleman." 
In  politics  he  is  trusted  and  liked  by  all  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Irish.  He  has  never  "enfiefed"  himself  to 
popularity;  having  turned  his  back  on  fame,  he  seems 
almost  irked  by  her  pursuit.  A  natural  aristocrat  of 
mind  and  heart,  he  is  a  socialist  in  courtesy.  He  has 
remained  plain  Mr.  Balfour,  and  is  so  much  the 
stronger  with  all  sections  of  society. 

Dr.  Arpad  Gerster,  the  leader  of  the  loyal  Hun- 
garian-Americans, who  maintains  that  Hungarians  can 
not  hate  the  United  States,  whether  they  reside  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  is  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army, 
awaiting  his  call  to  help.  So  is  his  son.  His  wife  is 
an  American  woman  of  Nantucket  ancestry.  He  was 
born  in  Kassa,  Hungary,  in  1S48,  the  year  of  the  Kos- 
suth revolution.  He  came  to  America  in  1874  and  was 
naturalized  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed.  He  has  been 
the  president  of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  to 
name  only  one  of  several  such  posts,  and  his  achieve- 
ments in  his  profession  and  as  a  friend  of  Hungarian 
immigrants  have  been  such  that  Hungary  still  likes  to 
claim  him  as  a  native  son,  and  Hungarians  in  America 
say  "go  and  see  Dr.  Arped  Gerster"  when  you  ask 
them  about  the  big  things  that  touch  them  as  Ameri- 
cans who  were  once  Hungarians.  They  never  forget 
the  doctor's  first  name,  for  Arpad  was  the  Magyar 
national  hero  who  founded  his  dynasty  in  Hungary  in 
the  ninth  century. 

*<*     —      — 

In  the  Danish  West  Indies  the  blacks  far  outnumber 
the  whites,  and  in  some  places  all  the  business,  many 
of  the  estates,  and  practically  all  the  government 
offices  are  controlled  by  them,  and  yet  there  is  no  cause 
for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  white  population,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  book  by  A.  Hyatt  Yerrill  on  "The 
Isles  of  Spice  and  Palms."  Civic  and  business  matters 
are  run  as  well  and  everything  goes  on  as  smoothly 
as  if  Caucasians  were  administering  the  affairs.  With 
a  few  exceptions  the  West  Indian  colored  people  are 
a  distinct  race  from  and  are  far  superior  to  our  own. 
Mr.  Yerrill  further  states  that  there  is  no  color  line  as 
we  know  it,  but  it  is  not  needed,  for  seldom  do  the 
colored  people  make  themselves  obnoxious  where  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  they  are  gentlemanly  enough  to 
know  their  limitations  and  still  retain  their  self-respect 
and  that  of  their  white  neighbors.  Crimes  against  the 
whites,  and  especially  against  the  white  women,  are 
practically  unknown,  and  yet  in  some  of  these  places 
the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites  300  to  1. 


United  States  government  chemists  are  now  ready 
to  assert  that  American  manufacturers  hereafter  will 
produce  the  bulk  of  dyes  used  in  this  country.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  there  were  only  six  dye- 
stuff  makers  in  the.  United  States;  now  there  are  150. 
The  present  yearly  production  of  aniline  is  25,000  tons, 
compared  with  800  tons  before  the  war.  In  a  thirty- 
dollar  suit  of  clothes  there  is  20  cents  worth  of  dves. 
Dyes  for  which  the  United  States  spent  $20,000,000 
before  the  war  now  cost  $50,000,000. 


Velvet  was  developed  and  originated  in  China. 
Thence  velvet-making  was  introduced  into  India  and 
in  the  fourteenth  century  into  Italy,  where  that  sort  of 
fabric  especially  appealed  and  where  the  art  of.  velvet- 
making  reached  its  height.  It  is  said  that  velvet  was 
first  inspired  by  fur  and  that  it  was  in  order  to  make 
a  silken  fabric  on  the  same  order  as  fine  fur  that  man 
first  set  his  wits  about  to  invent  this. 


King  County,  in  Texas,  with  a  population  of  1000, 
has  no  lawyers,  doctors,  or  justices  of  the  peace. 
Although  a  "wet"  county,  there  are  no  saloons  within 
its  borders,  and  for  eighteen  months  no  one  has  occu- 
pied a  cell  in  its  county  jail.  The  single  merchant  in 
King  County  is  rated  as  a  millionaire.  In  addition  to 
its  other  peculiarities  this"  singular  county  has  no 
preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
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THE  DEATH-BEARING  GAS. 


(The  following  is  extracted  from  a  volume  of  vivid  sketches 
entitled  "War,"  by  Pierre  Loti,  just  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.) 

It  is  a  place  of  horror,  conceived,  it  might  be  thought, 
by  Dante.  The  air  is  heavy,  stifling;  two  or  three 
nightlights,  which  seem  to  be  afraid  of  shining  too 
brightly,  scarcely  pierce  the  vaporous,  overheated  dark- 
ness which  exhales  an  odor  of  sweat  and  fever.  Busy 
people  are  whispering  there  anxiously,  but  the  principal 
sound  that  is  heard  is  an  agonized  gasping  for  breath. 
This  gasping  comes  from  a  number  of  cots,  in  rows, 
touching  one  another,  on  which  are  lying  human  forms, 
their  chests  heaving  with  rapid  and  labored  breathing, 
lifting  the  bedclothes  as  though  the  moment  of  the 
death-rattle  had  come. 

This  is  one  of  our  advance  field  hospitals,  impro- 
vised, as  best  might  be,  the  day  after  one  of  the  most 
damnable  abominations  committed  by  the  Germans. 
The  nature  of  their  affliction  made  it  impossible  to 
transfer  all  these  sons  of  France,  from  whom  seems 
to  come  the  noise  of  the  death-rattle  without  hope  of 
recover}-,  to  a  place  farther  away.  This  large  hall 
with  dilapidated  walls  was  yesterday  a  wine  cellar  for 
storing  barrels  of  champagne;  these  cots — about  fifty 
in  number — were  made  in  feverish  haste  of  branches 
which  still  retain  their  bark,  and  they  resemble  the 
kind  of  furniture  in  our  gardens  that  we  call  rustic. 
But  why  is  there  this  heat,  in  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  draw  a  natural  breath,  pouring  out  from 
those  stoves?  The  reason  for  it  is  that  it  is  never  hot 
enough  for  the  lungs  of  persons  who  have  been 
asphyxiated.  And  this  darkness:  wherefore  this  dark- 
ness, which  gives  a  Dantesque  aspect  to  this  place  of 
torment,  and  which  must  be  such  a  hindrance  to  the 
gentle,  white-gowned  nurses?  It  is  because  the  bar- 
barians are  there  in  their  burrows;  quite  near  this  vil- 
lage, with  the  shattering  of  whose  houses  and  church 
spire  they  have  more  than  once  amused  themselves; 
and  if,  at  the  gloomy  fall  of  a  November  night,  through 
their  ever  watchful  field  glasses,  they  saw  a  range  of 
lighted  windows  indicating  a  long  hall,  they  would  at 
once  guess  that  there  was  a  field  hospital,  and  shells 
would  be  showered  down  upon  the  humble  cots.  It  is 
well  known,  this  preference  of  theirs  for  shelling  hos- 
pitals. Red  Cross  convoys,  churches. 

And  so  there  is  scarcely  light  enough  to  see  through 
that  misty  vapor  which  rises  from  water  boiling  in 
pans.  Every  minute  nurses  fetch  huge  black  balloons, 
and  the  patients  nearest  to  suffocation  stretch  out  their 
poor  hands  for  them;  they  contain  oxygen,  which  eases 
the  lungs  and  alleviates  the  suffering.  Many  of  them 
have  these  black  balloons  resting  on  chests  panting 
for  breath,  and  in  their  mouths  they  are  holding 
eagerly  the  tube  through  which  the  life-saving  gas  es- 
capes. They  are  like  big  children  with  feeding  bottles ; 
it  adds  a  kind  of  grisly  burlesque  to  these  scenes  of 
horror.  Asphyxia  has  different  effects  upon  different 
constitutions,  and  calls  for  variety  in  treatment.  Some 
of  the  sufferers,  lying  almost  naked  on  their  beds,  are 
covered  with  cupping-glasses,  or  painted  all  over  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  Others  even — these  alas !  are  very 
seriously  affected  indeed — others  are  all  swollen,  chest, 
arms,  and  face,  and  resemble  toy  figures  of  blown-up 
gold-beater's  skin.  Toy  figures  of  gold-beater's  skin, 
children  with  feeding  bottles — although  these  compari- 
sons alone  are  true,  yet  indeed  it  seems  almost  sacri- 
lege to  make  use  of  them  when  the  heart  is  wrung 
with  anguish  and  you  are  ready  to  weep  tears  of  pity 
and  of  wrath.  But  may  these  comparisons,  brutal  as 
they  are,  engrave  themselves  all  the  more  deeply  upon 
the  minds  of  men  by  reason  of  their  very  unseemliness, 
to  foster  there  for  a  still  longer  time  indignant  hatred 
and  a  thirst  for  holy  reprisals. 

For  there  is  one  man  who  spent  a  long  time  pre- 
paring all  this  for  us,  and  this  man  still  goes  on  living ; 
he  lives,  and  since  remorse  is  doubtless  foreign  to  his 
vulturine  soul,  he  does  not  even  suffer,  unless  it  be 
rage  at  having  missed  his  mark,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. Before  thus  unloosing  death  upon  the  world  he 
had  coldly  combined  all  his  plans,  had  foreseen  every- 
thing. 

"But  nevertheless  supposing,"  he  said  to  himself,  "my 
great  rhinoceros-like  onrushes  and  my  vast  apparatus 
of  carnage  were  by  some  impossible  chance  to  hurl 
itself  in  vain  against  a  resistance  too  magnificent?  In 
that  case  I  should  dare  perhaps,  calculating  on  the 
weakness  of  neutral  nations,  I  should  dare  perhaps  to 
defy  all  the  laws  of  civilization,  and  to  use  other 
means.     At  all  hazards  let  us  be  prepared." 

And,  to  be  sure,  the  onrush  failed,  and,  timidly  at 
first,  fearing  universal  indignation,  he  tried  asphyxia- 
tion after  exerting  himself,  be  it  understood,  to  mis- 
lead public  opinion,  accusing,  with  his  customary  men- 
dacity. France  of  having  been  the  originator.  His 
cynical  hope  was  justified;  there  has  been,  alas!  no 
general  arousing  of  the  human  conscience.  No  more 
at  this  than  at  earlier  crimes — organized  pillage,  de- 
struction of  cathedrals,  outrage,  massacres  of  children 
and  women — have  the  neutral  nations  stirred;  it  seems 

I  indeed  as  if  the  crafty,  ferocious,  deathly  look  of  his 
Gorgon-like  or  Medusa-like  head  had  frozen  them  all 
to  the  spot.  And  at  the  present  hour  in  which  I  am 
writing  the  last  to  be  turned  to  stone  by  the  Medusa 
glare    of    the    monster    is    that    unfortunate    King    of 


Greece,  inconsistent  and  bungling,  who  is  trembling :  ardently  I  wish  that  I  could  exhibit  them  to  all  the 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  most  terrible  crimes,  i  world,  to  their  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers,  to  excite 
That  some  nations  remain  neutral  from  fear,  that  in- '  in  them  a  paroxysm  of  sacred  indignation  and  thirst 
deed  is  comprehensive  enough ;  but  that  nations,  other- !  for  vengeance.  Yes,  exhibit  them  everywhere,  to  let 
wise  held  in  the  highest  repute,  can  remain  pro-Ger- .  every  one  hear  the  death-rattle,  even  those  neutral  na- 
man  in  sentiment,  passes  our  understanding.  By  what  tions  who  are  so  impassive;  to  convict  of  obtuseness 
arts  have  they  been  blinded,  these  nations ;  by  what  I  or  of  crime  all  those  obstinate  pacifists,  and  to  sound 
slanders,  or  by  what  bribe?  throughout  the  world  the  alarm  against  the  barbarians 

Our  dear  soldiers  with  their  seared  lungs,  gasping    who  are  in  eruption  all  over  Europe, 
on  their  "rustic"  cots,  seem  grateful  when,  following  «n    


in  the  major's  footsteps,  some  one  approaches  them, 
and  they  look  at  the  visitor  with  gentle  eyes  when  he 
takes  their  hand.  Here  is  a  man  all  swollen,  doubtless 
unrecognizable  by  those  who  had  only  seen  him  before 
this  terrible  turgidity,  and  if  you  touch  his  poor,  dis- 
tended cheeks  however  lightly,  the  fingers  feel  the 
crackling  of  the  gases  that  have  infiltrated  between  skin 
and  flesh. 

"Come,  he  is  better  than  he  was  this  morning,"  says 
the  major,  and  in  a  low  voice  meant  for  the  nurse's 
ear,  he  continues,  "This  man,  too,  nurse,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  that  we  shall  save.  But  you  must  not 
leave  him  alone  for  one  moment  on  any  account." 

Oh,  what  unnecessary  advice,  for  she  has  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  leaving  him  alone,  this  white- 
gowned  nurse,  whose  eyes  have  already  black  rings 
around  them,  the  result  of  a  watch  of  forty-eight  hours 
without  a  break.  Not  one  of  them  will  be  left  alone, 
oh  no !  To  be  sure  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  glance 
at  all  those  young  doctors  and  all  those  nurses,  some- 
what exhausted,  it  is  true,  but  so  attentive  and  brave, 
who  will  never  let  them  out  of  their  sight. 

And,  thank  heaven,  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  saved. 
As  soon  as  they  are  well  enough  to  be  moved  they  will 
be  taken  far  away  from  this  Gehenna  at  the  Front, 
where  the  Kaiser's  shells  delight  to  hurl  themselves  upon 
the  dying.  They  will  be  put  more  comfortably  to  bed 
in  quiet  field  hospitals,  where  indeed  they  will  suffer 
greatly  for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  a  month,  but  whence 
they  will  emerge  without  excessive  delay,  better  ad- 
vised, more  prudent,  in  haste  to  return  once  more  to 
the  battle. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  scheme  of  gas  attacks  has  I 
failed,  like  that  other  scheme  of  attacks  in  great 
savage  onrushes.  The  result  was  not  what  the  Gor- 
gon's head  had  expected,  and  yet  with  what  accurate 
calculation  the  time  for  these  attacks  has  been  selected, 
always  at  the  most  favorable  moment.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Germans,  past  masters  of  the  art  of 
spying,  and  always  informed  of  even-thing,  never  hesi- 
tate to  choose  for  their  attacks  of  whatever  kind  days 
of  relief,  hours  when  newcomers  in  the  trenches  oppo- 
site to  them  are  still  in  the  disorder  of  their  arrival. 
So  on  the  evening  on  which  the  last  crime  was  com- 
mitted six  hundred  of  our  men  had  just  taken  up  their 
advanced  position  after  a  long  and  tiring  march.  Sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  a  volley  of  shells  which  surprised 
them  in  their  first  sleep,  they  could  distinguish,  here 
and  there,  little  cautious  sibilant  sounds,  as  if  made 
stealthily  by  sirens.  This  was  the  death-bearing  gas 
which  was  diffusing  itself  around  them,  spreading  out 
its  thick,  gloomy,  gray  clouds.  At  the  same  time  their 
signal  lights  suddenly  ceased  to  throw  out  through  that 
mist  more  than  a  little  dim  illumination.  Then  dis- 
tracted, already  suffocating,  they  remembered  too  late 
those  masks  which  had  been  given  them,  and  in  which 
in  any  case  they  had  no  faith.  They  were  awkward  in 
putting  them  on;  some  of  them,  feeling  the  scorching 
of  their  bronchia,  urged  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of 
self-preservation,  even  yielded  to  a  desire  to  run,  and 
it  was  these  who  were  most  terribly  affected,  for, 
breathing  deeply  in  the  effort  of  running,  they  inhaled 
vast  quantities  of  chlorine  gas.  But  another  time  they 
will  not  let  themselves  be  caught  in  this  way,  neither 
these  nor  any  others  of  our  soldiers.  Wearing  masks 
hermetically  closed,  they  will  station  themselves  im- 
movably around  piles  of  wood,  prepared  beforehand, 
whence  sudden  flames  will  arise,  neutralizing  the 
poisons  in  the  air,  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  will  be  hardly 
more  than  an  uncomfortable  hour,  unpleasant  while  it 
lasts,  but  almost  always  without  fatal  result.  It  is  true 
that  in  those  accursed  dens  which  are  their  laboratories 
Germany's  learned  men,  convinced  now  that  the  neutral 
nations  will  acquiesce  in  anything,  are  making  every 
effort  to  discover  worse  poisons  still  for  us,  but  until 
they  have  found  them,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions, 
the  Gorgon  gaze  will  have  missed  its  mark.  So  much 
is  certain.  We,  alas !  have  as  yet  found  no  means  of 
returning  them  a  sufficiently  cruel  equivalent;  we  have 
no  defense  other  than  the  protective  mask,  which, 
however,  is  being  perfected  day  by  day.  And,  after  all, 
in  the  eyes  of  neutral  nations,  if  they  still  have  eyes 
to  see,  it  is  perhaps  more  dignified  to  make  use  of 
nothing  else.  At  the  same  time,  how  very  different  our 
position  would  be  if  we  succeeded  in  asphyxiating  them 
too,  these  plunderers,  assassins,  aggressors,  who  broke 
into  our  country  like  burglars,  and  who,  despairing  of 
ever  bursting  through  our  lines,  attempt  to  smoke  us 
out  ignominiously  in  our  own  home,  in  our  own  dear 
country  of  France,  as  they  might  smoke  out  rabbits  in 
their  burrows,  rats  in  their  holes.  Xo  language  of  man 
had  ever  anticipated  such  transcendent  acts  of  infamy 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Hem  and  Haw. 
Hem  and  Haw  were  the  sons     of  sin. 

Created  to  shally  and  shirk ; 
Hem  lay   'round   and   Haw  looked  on 

While  God  did  all  the  work. 

Hem   was  a   fogy,   and   Haw   was  a  prig. 

For  both  had  the  dull,  dull  mind ; 
And  whenever  they  found  a  thing  to  do. 

They  yammered  and  went  it  blind. 

Hem  was  the  father  of  bigots  and  bores, 

As  the  sands  of  the  sea  were  they. 
And  Haw  was  the  father  of  all  the  tribe 

Who  criticize  today. 

But  God  was  an  artist  from  the  first. 

And  knew  what  he  was  about ; 
While  over  his  shoulder  sneered  these  two, 

And  advised  him  to  rub  it  out. 

They  prophesied  ruin  ere  man  was  made : 

"Such  folly  must  surely  fail !" 
And  when  he  was  done,  "Do  you  think,  my  Lord, 

He's  better  without  a  tail  ?" 

And  still  in  the  honest  working  world, 

With  posture  and  hint  and  smirk, 
These  sons  of  the  devil  are  standing  by 

While  Man  does  all  the  work. 

They  balk  endeavor  and  baffle  reform. 

In  the  sacred  name  of  law ; 
And   over  the   quavering   voice   of   Hem, 

Is  the  droning  voice  of  Haw.     — Bliss  Carman. 


"Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton." 
Flow  gently,    sweet  Afton,   among  thy  green  braes ; 
Flow  gently,   I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo   resounds   through   the  glen. 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den. 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear ; 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How   lofty,   sweet  Afton,  thy  neighboring  hills, 
Far  marked  with  the  courses  of  clear-winding  rills ; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below. 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow ; 
There  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea. 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides. 

And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides ; 

How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave. 

As,  gathering  sweet  flowerets,  she  stems  thy  clear  wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes ; 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ; 
My   Mary's   asleep   by  thy   murmuring  stream. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

, — Robert  Burns. 

Twickenham  Ferry, 
"Ahoy!  and  O-ho !  and  it's  who's  for  the  ferry?" 
(The  briar's  in  bud  and  the  sun  going  down) 
"And  I'll  row  ye  so  quick  and  I'll  row  ye  so  steady. 
And  'tis  but  a  penny  to  Twickenham  Town." 
The  ferryman's  slim  and  the  ferryman's  young. 
With  just  a  soft  tang  in  the  turn  of  his  tongue ; 
And  he's  fresh  as  a  pippin  and  brown  as  a  berry. 
And  'tis  but  a  penny  to  Twickenham  Town. 

"Ahoy !  and  O-ho  !  and  it's  I'm  for  the  fern." 

(The  briar's  in  bud  and  the  sun  going  down) 
"And  it's  late  as  it  is  and  I  haven't  a  penny — 
Oh !  how  can  I  get  me  to  Twickenham  Town  ?" 
She'd  a  rose  in  her  bonnet,  and  oh !  she  looked  sweet 
As  the  pink  little  flower  that  grows  in  the  wheat. 
With  her  cheeks  like  a  rose  and  her  lips  like  a  cherry — 
It's  sure  but  you're  welcome  to  Twickenham  Town. 

Ahoy !  and  O-ho  !" — You're  too  late  for  the  ferry. 

(The  briar's  in  bud  and  the  sun  has  gone  down) 
And  he's  not  rowing  quick  and  he's  not  rowing  steady ; 
It  seems  quite  a  journey  to  Twickenham  Town. 
"Ahoy !  and  O-ho !"  you  may  call  as  you  will. 
The  young  moon  is  rising  o'er  Petersham  Hill ; 
And,  with  Love  like  a  rose  in  the  stern  of  the  wherry. 
There's  danger  in  crossing  to  Twickenham  Town ! 

— Theophile  Marzials. 

When  the  Nations  Awake. 
And  when  Reason's  voice, 

Loud  as  the  voice  of  Nature,  shall  have  waked 
The   nations ;   and  mankind  perceive  that  vice 
Is  discord,  war,  and  misery — that  virtue 
Is  peace   and  happiness  and  harmony ; 
When  man's  maturer  nature  shall  disdain 
The  playthings  of  its  childhood ;  kingly  glare 
Will  lose  its  power  to  dazzle ;  its  authority 
Will  silently  pass  by ;  the  gorgeous  throne 
Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  hall 
Fast  falling  to  decay;  whilst  falsehood's  trade 
Shall  be  as  hateful  and  unprofitable 
As  that  of  truth  is  now.         ^-Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


The  last  blow  to  Gretna  Green  as  a  clearing  house 
for  marital  romance  was  dealt  in  1856,  when  the  Scot- 
which  would  revolt  the  most  degraded  cannibals,  and  :  tish  law  made  it  necessary  for  one  of  the 
so  there  are  no  names  for  such  acts.    Our  poor  victims  |  parties   to   reside  three  weeks   in  Scotland 
of  their   gas,   panting   for   breath   in   their   cots,   how  !  marriage  could  be  performed. 
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THE  WAR  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  DESERTER. 

» 

A  First-Hand  Account  of  the  Belgian  Invasion  and  the  Battle 
of  the  Mame  by  a  German  Soldier. 


There  are  a  few  books  that  one  wishes  could  be  dis 
tributed  by  the  thousand  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of' Germany;  they  would  be  more  effective  than 
high  explosives  or  rapid-fire  guns.  "A  German  De- 
serter's War  Experience"  is  one  of  these.  It  is  an 
illuminating  personal  document  that  sheds  a  world  of 
light  on  manv  of  the  phases  of  the  struggle  and  the 
psvchology  of  those  engaged  in  it  that  have  hitherto 
been  closed  to  us. 

The  author  is  typical  of  his  class:  a  workman,  of  so- 
cialist views,  opposed  to  war,  his  ambition  a  quiet,  in- 
dustrious life  in  a  peaceful  community.  He  is  just 
about  to  finish  his  period  of  military  service  when  the 
order  of  mobilization  comes,  and  he  is  marched  away 
to  fight  he  knows  not  whom.  Finally  to  his  surprise  he 
finds  himself  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  An  officer  tells 
the  men  that  they  are  at  war  with  Belgium,  adjures 
them  to  acquit  themselves  as  brave  soldiers,  and  while 
advising  them  that  the  lives  and  property  of  civilians 
are  under  the  protection  of  international  treaties,  warns 
them  against  too  great  considerateness : 

After  that  "humane"  speech  by  our  captain,  we  were  "laden  ' 
into  the  automobiles  and  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the 
morning  of  August  5th.  In  order  to  give  special  solemnity 
to  that  historical  moment  we  had  to  give  three  cheers. 

At  no  other  moments  the  fruits  of  military  education  have  j 
presented  themselves  more  clearly  before  my  mind.     The  sol-  I 
dier  is  told,  "The  Belgian  is  your  enemy,"  and  he  has  to  be- 
lieve it.    The  soldier,  the  workman  in  uniform,  had  not  known 
till  then  who  was  his  enemy.    If  they  had  told  us,  "The  Hol- 
lander is  your  enemy,"  we  would  have  believed  that,  too ;  we 
would  have  been  compelled  to  believe  it,  and  would  have  shot 
him  bv  order.     We,  the  "German  citizens  in  uniform,"  must  [ 
have  no  thoughts  of  our  own,  must  not  have  an  opinion  of  j 
our    own,    for   they   give   us   our    enemy    and    our   friend    ac-  , 
cording    to    requirements,    according    to    the    requirements^  of 
their  own  interests.    The  Frenchman,  the  Belgian,  the  Italian, 
is  your  enemy.     Xever  mind,  shoot  as  we  order,   and  do  not 
bother   your   head    about   it.     You   have   duties    to    perform, 
perform  them,  and  for  the  rest — cut  it  out! 

The  German  soldier  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  the  sufferings  of  civilians.  There  is 
no  romance  or  glamour  to  it  for  him.  He  tells  of  the 
circulation  of  rumors  of  Belgian  snipers  and  of  Belgian 
mistreatment  of  the  wounded,  but  all  of  this  was  con- 
trary to  his  own  personal  experience  with  the  natives. 
One  of  the  rumors  with  which  the  soldiers  were  in- 
flamed against  the  inhabitants  was  that  of  poisoned 
wells,  and  this  was  his  experience  with  that  particular 
story: 

There  was  also  a  Catholic  priest  among  them  who  had,  like 
the    others,    his    hands    tied    behind    his    back    with    a    rope.  ' 
Curiosity  prompted  us  to  inquire  what  he  had  been   up  to. 
and  we  heard  that  he  had  incited  the  farmers  of  the  village 
to  poison  the  water. 

We  soon  reached  the  village  and  the  first  well,  at  which 
we  hoped  to  quench  our  thirst  thoroughly.  But  that  was  no 
easy  matter,  for  a  military  guard  had  been  placed  before  it  I 
who  scared  us  off  with  the  warning,  "Poisoned !"  Disap-  , 
pointed  and  terribly  embittered,  the  soldiers,  half  dead  with  ; 
thirst,  gnashed  their  teeth :  they  hurried  to  the  next  well,  but  j 
everywhere  the  same  devilish  thing  occurred — the  guard  pre- 
vented them  from  drinking.  In  a  square,  in  the  middle  of 
the  village,  there  was  a  large  village  well  which  sent,  through 
two  tubes,  water  as  clear  as  crystal  into  a  large  trough.  Five 
soldiers  were  guarding  it  and  had  to  watch  that  nobody  drank 
of  the  poisoned  water.  I  was  just  going  to  march  past  it  with 
my  pal  when  suddenly  the  second,  larger  portion  of  our  com- 
pany rushed  like  madmen  to  the  well.  The  guards  were  car- 
ried by  the  rush,  and  every  one  now  began  to  drink  the  water 
with  the  avidity  of  an  animal.  All  quenched  their  thirst, 
and  not  one  of  us  became  ill  or  died.  We  heard  later  on 
that  the  priest  had  to  pay  for  it  with  his  death,  as  the  mili- 
tary authorities  "knew"  that  the  water  in  all  the  wells  of  that 
village  was  poisoned  and  that  the  soldiers  had  only  been 
saved  by  a  luck}'  accident.  Faithfully  the  God  of  the  Ger- 
mans had  watched  over  us ;  the  captured  Belgians  did  not 
seem  to  be  under  his  protection.  They  had  to  die- 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  German  staff  feared 
contagion  from  the  drinking  of  water  that  had  not  been 
examined  and  placed  guards  about  the  wells  as  a  pre- 
caution, but  it  can  be  easily  imagined  what  the  effect 
was  of  circulating  the  rumor  that  the  wells  had  been 
poisoned  and  then  executing  priests  and  civilians  for 
this.  In  the  light  of  this  one  can  see  the  genesis  of 
many  of  the  horrible  atrocities  committed  by  the  Ger- 
mans troops  on  the  defenseless  people  of  the  country. 

The  drive  through  Belgium  and  into  northern  France 
was  full  of  bloody  fighting,  interspersed  with  murder 
and  looting.  Seldom  was  quarter  given  and  the 
wounded  were  slaughtered.  Docile  as  he  is.  the  Ger- 
man soldier  does  not  utterly  yield  to  brutality  of  his 
officers,  and  the  author  frequently  refers  to  the  bitter 
feelings  of  the  rank  and  file  towards  those  who  com- 
mand and  who  take  good  care  not  to  expose  them- 
selves : 

The  dead  and  wounded  lay  everywhere  covered  with  ter- 
rible injuries,  and  the  crying  of  the  wounded,  which  might 
soften  a  stone,  but  not  a  soldier's  heart,  told  of  the  awful 
pain  which  those  "defenders  of  their  country"  had  to  suffer. 

However,  not  all  the  soldiers  approved  of  that  senseless, 
that  .criminal  murdering.  Some  of  the  "gentlemen"  who  had 
ordered  us  to  massacre  our  French  comrades  were  killed  "by 
mistake"  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  by  their  own  people, 
of  course-  Such  "mistakes"  repeat  themselves  almost  daily, 
and  if  I  keep  silence  with  regard  to  many  such  mistakes 
which  I  could  relate,  giving  the  exact  name  and  place,  the 
r*  der  will  know  why. 

Ouring  that   night    it   was   a    captain    and   first    lieutenant 

tb?-   met  their    fate.      An    infantryman   who   was  serving  his 

nd  year  stabbed  the  captain  through  the  stomach  with  his 

-et,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  first  lieutenant  got 


a  stab  in  the  back.  Both  men  were  dead  in  a  few  minutes- 
Those  that  did  the  deeds  showed  not  the  slightest  signs  of 
repentance,  and  not  one  of  us  felt  inclined  to  reproach  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  every-  one  knew  that  despicable,  brutal  mur- 
derers had  met  their  doom. 

We  have  heard  from  French  and  Belgian  sources  of 
the  sack  and  pillage  of  towns,  and  have  been  inclined  | 
perhaps  to  make  some  allowance  for  possible  exaggera- 
tion, but  here  a  German  soldier  gives  an  account  of  ■ 
what  he  himself  took  part  in,  a  story  which  shows  that  j 
other  tales  we  have  heard  were  not  overdrawn : 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  little  town  of  Suippes  after 
a  long  march.  The  captain  said  to  us,  "Here  in  Suippes 
there  are  swarms  of  franctireurs.  We  shall  therefore  not 
take  quarters,  but  camp  in  the  open.  Anybody  going  to  the 
place  has  to  take  his  rifle  and  ammunition  with  him."  After 
recuperating  a  little  we  went  to  the  place  in  order  to  find 
something  to  eat.  Fifteen  dead  civilians  were  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  They  were  inhabitants  of  the  place.  \\  hy 
they  had  been  shot  we  could  not  learn.  A  shrugging  of  the 
shoulders  was  the  only  answer  one  could  get  from  anybody. 
The  place  itself,  the  houses,  showed  no  external  damage. 

I  have  never  in  war  witnessed  a  greater  general  pillaging 
than  here  in  Suippes-  It  was  plain  that  we  had  to  live  and 
had  to  have  food-  The  inhabitants  and  storekeepers  having 
fled,  it  was  often  impossible  to  pay  for  the  things  one  needed. 
Men  simply  went  into  some  store,  put  on  socks  and  under- 
wear, and  left  their  old  things ;  then  they  went  to  some  other 
store,  took  the  food  they  fancied,  and  hied  themselves 
to  a  wine-cellar  to  provide  themselves  to  their  hearts'  con-  j 
tent.  The  men  of  the  ammunition  trains  who  had  their  quar- 
ters in  the  town,  as  also  the  men  of  the  transport  and  am- 
bulance corps  and  troopers,  went  by  the  hundred  to  search 
the  homes  and  took  whatever  pleased  them  most-  The  finest 
and  largest  stores — Suippes  supplied  a  large  tract  of  country 
and  had  comparatively  extensive  stores  of  all  descriptions — 
were  empty  shells  in  a  few  hours.  Whilst  men  were  looking 
for  one  thing  others  were  ruined  and  broken.  The  drivers 
of  the  munition  and  transport  trains  dragged  away  whole  sacks 
full  of  the  finest  silk,  ladies'  garments,  linen,  boots,  and  shoved 
them  in  their  shot-case.  Children's  shoes,  ladies'  shoes,  every- 
thing was  taken  along,  even  if  it  had  to  be  thrown  away 
again  soon  after.     .     .     . 

The  officers  would  see  nothing  of  this,  for  they  did  not 
behave  much  better  themselves,  even  if  they  knew  how  to 
arrange  things  in  such  a  manner  that  their  "honor"  did  not  ' 
entirely  go  to  the  deviL  The  "gentleman"  of  an  officer  sends 
his  orderly  out  to  buy  him  twenty  bottles  of  wine,  but  as  he 
does  not  give  his  servant  any  money  wherewith  to  "buy,"  the  i 
orderly  obeys  the  command  as  best  he  can.  He  knows  that 
at  any  rate  he  must  not  come  back  without  the  wine.  _  In 
that  manner  the  officers  provide  themselves  with  all  possible 
comforts  without  losing  their  "honor."  We  had  five  officers 
in  our  company  who  for  themselves  alone  needed  a  wagon 
with  four  horses  for  transporting  their  baggage.  As  for  our- 
selves, the  soldiers,  our  knapsack  was  still  too  large  for  the 
objects  we  needed  for  our  daily  life. 

The  victorious  drive  into  France  came  to  an  end  and 
the  Germans  were  turned  back  by  their  defeat  in  the 
battle  of  the  Marne.  The  German  retirement  was  more 
than  a  retreat,  it  was  a  rout.  The  German  deserter  tells 
the  story  of  that  rout  in  all  its  terror  and  horror.  It  is 
the  first  time  we  have  heard  the  true  German  story  of 
it.  Very  different  is  this  account  from  the  official  ver- 
sion of  a  "retreat  to  previously  prepared  positions." 
Evenwhere  was  demoralization.  The  German  war  ma- 
chine broke  down.  The  artillerymen  had  no  ammuni- 
tion and  lost  their  guns.  The  roads  were  packed  with 
transport  and  fleeing  soldiers.  Rifles  and  accoutrement 
were  thrown  away.  Then  groups  of  men<  would  be 
rallied  and  an  attempt  made  to  stem  the  tide.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  writers  company  were  gathered  together 
near  Vitry: 

Whither  we  were  marching  we  were  not  told,  but  we  guessed 
it.  The  remaining  population  of  Vitry.  too,  seemed  to  be 
informed :  some  were  lining  the  streets,  and  their  glances  were 
eloquent.  Everywhere  a  feverish  activity  was  to  be  observed. 
We  halted  outside  the  town.  The  captain  called  us  to  gather 
round  him  and  addressed  us  as  follows :  "Our  troops  will 
evacuate  their  positions  on  account  of  the  difficult  terrain, 
and  retire  to  those  heights,  where  they  will  take  up  new  posi- 
tions." In  saying  that  he  turned  round  and  pointed  to  a  ridge 
near  the  horizon.  He  continued :  "There  we  shall  settle  down 
and  expect  the  enemy.  Xew  reinforcements  will  arrive  there 
today,  and  some  days  hence  you  will  be  able  to  send  a  picture 
postcard  home  from  Paris."  I  must  avow  that  the  majority  of 
us  believed  that  humbug  at  the  time. 

But  the}-  did  not  stop  at  the  ridge  nor  for  a  long  dis- 
tance thereafter,  and  so  far  they  have  not  overburdened 
the  mails  with  postcards  from  Paris.  What  happened 
the  author  describes  in  words  not  used  by  the  general 
staff  in  their  communiques: 

The  confusion   in  the  road  became  worse  and  worse  and 
degenerated  in  the  darkness  into  a  panic.    Refugees,  who  were 
j  wandering  about  with  women  and  children  in  that  dark  night 
and  in  the  pouring  rain,  got  under  the  wheels  of  wagons ; 
wounded  men  in  flight  were  likewise  crushed  by  the  wheels ; 
I  and  cries  for  help  came  from  everywhere  out  of  the  darkness. 
The  streets  were  badly  worn.    Abandoned  vehicles  were  lining 
:  the  sides  of  the  road.    We  began  to  move  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
j  morning,   and  before  we  were  fully  aware  of  what  was  hap- 
j  pening  we  found  ourselves  with  the  rear-guard.     Regiments 
of    infantry,    shot   to    pieces,    arrived    in    a    pitiful    condition. 
They  had  cast  away  their  knapsacks  and  all  unnecessary  im- 
pediments, and  were  trying  to  get  along  as  fast  as  possible. 
Soon   after,   the   first   shrapnel  of  the   enemy  began   to   burst 
above  our  heads,  which  caused  us  to  accelerate  our  march 
continually.     The  road,  which  had  also  been  used  during  the 
advance,  was  still  marked  by  deep  shell  holes  that  were  filled 
with  water  to  the  very  edge,   for  it  rained  without  interrup- 
tion.    It  was  pitch  dark,  and  every  now  and  then  somebodv 
would  tall  into  one  of  these  shell  holes.     We  were  wet  ail 
through,  but  continued  to  press  on.    Some  would  stumble  over 
something  in  the  dark,   but  nobody  paid  anv  attention.     The 
great  thing  was  to  get  along.     Dead  horses  and  men   lav  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  but  nobody  took  the  trouble  to'  re- 
move the  "obstacle." 

Finally  they  came  to  the  Aisne  and  made  a  stand. 
Reinforcements  arrived,  for  the  most  part  landsturm 
troops  and  volunteers,  utterly  inexperienced : 

The  fresh  troops  were  all  very  excited,  and  it  was  hard 
for  them  to  get  accustomed  to  the  continual  rolling  rifle  fire. 


Many  of  them  had  scarcely  taken  up  their  place  when  they 
were  killed.  Their  blue  uniforms  offered  a  good  target  when 
they  approached   our  positions  from  behind. 

At  night  it  was  fairly  quiet,  and  we  conversed  with  the 
new  arrivals.  Some  of  them  had  had  the  chance  of  remaining 
in  garrison  service,  but  had  volunteered  for  the  front.  Though 
they  had  had  only  one  day  in  the  firing  line  they  declared 
quite  frankly  that  they  repented  of  their  decision.  They  had 
had  quite  a  different  idea  of  what  war  was  like,  and  believed 
it  an  adventure,  had  believed  in  the  fine  French  wine,  had 
dreamt  of  some  splendid  castle  where  one  was  quartered  for 
weeks :  they  had  thought  that  one  would  get  as  much  to  eat 
and  drink  as  one  wished.  It  was  war.  and  in  war  one  simply 
took  what  one  wanted. 

Such  nonsense  and  similar  stuff  they  had  heard  from  the 
veterans  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  they  had  believed  that 
they  went  forward  to  a  life  of  adventure  and  ease.  Bitterly 
disappointed,  they  were  now  sitting  in  the  rain  in  a  dirty- 
trench,  with  a  vast  army  of  corpses  before  them.  And  every 
minute  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  life !  That  was 
a  war  quite  different  from  the  one  they  had  pictured  to 
themselves.  They  knew  nothing  of  our  retreat  and  were 
therefore  not  a  little  surprised  when  we  related  to  them  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days. 

Then   the   armies   settled   down   to  the   long   deadly 
grind  of  trench  warfare,  months  of  toil  and  hardship 
and   constant   danger,   in   which   men  grew   more   and 
more  bitter  against  those  who  were  responsible  for  it     j 
all.     Iron  discipline  ruled  and  the  men   were  held  to     ' 
their  tasks,  but  even-  device  was  used  to  secure  hos-     * 
pital  leave  or  other  surcease.     The  author  finally  was 
given  a  furlough  and  returned  to  his  home.     The  idea 
of  returning  to  the  murderous  life  in  the  trenches  was 
too  much  for  him  and  he  made  his  plans  to  escape  from 
Germany.    This  he  succeeded  in  doing  and  managed  to 
cross  into  Holland,  whence  he  smuggled  himself  on  a    1 
Dutch  vessel  and  finally  landed  in  America. 

In  even'  respect  the  tale  of  this  German  deserter 
bears  the  stamp  of  simple  truth,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  is  the  plain  recital  of  a  private's  ex- 
perience in  the  hell  of  war.  As  such  it  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  sides  of  the  German  campaign  in  Belgium 
and  northern  France,  on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  private  soldier,  and  his  attitude  toward  war  and 
the  men  who  make  it  that  is  hardly  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

A  German  Deserter's  War  Experience.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  Koettgen.     Xew  York :  B.  W.  Huebsch. 


Caesar's  army  marched  the  forty-five  miles  which  lie 
between  Rheims  and  Soissons  in  one  day.  a  fact  which 
proves  the  existence  of  roads  in  that  part  of  Gaul. 
Tin  from  Cornwall  took  one  month  to  reach  the 
Rhone  from  the  French  side  of  the  Channel,  the  route 
being  complicated  by  the  necessity  for  crossing  rivers 
and  mountains.  Some  of  the  roads  of  old  Gaul  were 
mere  cart  tracks,  which  ran  through  the  interminable 
forests,  and  these  have  left  no  vestige  of  their  presence. 
But  the  direction  of  some  of  the  roads  which  the  Ro- 
mans built  is  known.  Two  of  them  ran  through  Paris, 
forming  a  crossroads,  one  the  modern  Rues  St.  Jacques 
and  St.  Martin,  and  the  other,  running  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  and  the  famous 
Rue  de  Rivoli.  The  direction  of  the  great  Via  Do- 
mitiana  also  is  well  known.  Starting  from  Lyons,  it 
crosses  the  Gard  Herault  region  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  passes  over  the  Rhone  at  Aries,  running 
through  Ximes,  Pont  Ambroise.  Substantion,  St.  Thi- 
bery.  Beziers.  and  Xarbonne.  the  Xarbo  Martius  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  city  which  is  famed  in  these  days  for 
its  heather  honey.  Xot  far  from  St.  Thibery,  the  Via 
passes  over  the  Herault  and  the  Ort.  and  then,  follows 
the  ancient  road  of  Colombiers  and  crosses  the  Cape- 
stand  bv  a  Roman  viaduct,  the  Pont  Selmis  at  Pont- 


If  any  one  were  privileged  to  see  the  British  king's 
daily  postbag  he  would  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
nonsense  written  to  his  majesty.  People  who  have 
unique  information  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  end  of 
the  world,  weird  creatures  who  have  telepathic  com- 
i  munications  revealing  what  goes  on  in  the  next  exist- 
ence, fanatics  desiring  to  convert  the  sovereign  to  some 
new  religion,  or  to  warn  him  against  imaginary 
achievements  by  Jesuits,  individuals  who  can  wipe  out 
the  national  debt  by  some  preternaturally  fallacious 
calculation,  others  who  have  grievances  they  can  not 
bring  to  light,  beggars  for  money  galore,  all  pour  in 
effusions  which,  fortunately,  only  reach  the  king's  eye 
if  they  are  sufficiently  diverting  to  amuse  him.  Pri- 
vate secretaries  are  invaluable  to  public  men,  but  none 
are  so  deft  and  able  as  those  attached  to  his  majesty. 


Professor  Alexander  Gray  of  Cornell  University- 
claims  for  G.  S.  Moler,  then'  student  at  Cornell,  the 
honor  of  having  made  one  of  the  first  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  electric  generator  in  America.  This  was 
in  1875.  when  the  university  was  not  more  than  seven 
years  old.  and  Moler  was  not  yet  a  graduate.  Yet  he 
illuminated  the  whole  campus,  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  the  inhabitants  of  remote  farms  among  the  hills 
'  of  central  Xew-  York  saw  the  arc  light  shine  at  night 
years  before  the  introduction  of  this  means  of  illumina- 
tion in  Paris.  London.  Berlin.  Xew-  York,  or  any  other 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 


Women  workers  in  Chilean  factories  are  entitled  to 
one  hour  daily  without  loss  of  pay  in  order  to  care 
for  their  young  children. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

It  is  the  small  investor,  as  well  as  the  per- 
son of  large  means,  upon  whom  the  govern- 
ments counts  for  the  success  of  the  Liberty 
Loan.  So  great  is  the  need  that  we  earnestly 
urge  every  reader  of  the  Argonaut  to  do  his 
full    share    in    this   patriotic    undertaking. 

"YOUR  PATRIOTIC  DUTY: 
BUY  A  LIBERTY   BOND" 

The   distribution   of  Uncle   Sam's  war   loan 


bushels,    compared    with     196,000,000    by    the 
census  return  last  year. 


McDonnell  &  Co. 

Members  of 

The  New  York  Slock  Exchange 

and 

The  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

UNITED  STATES 
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Circular  and  application  blank  sent  on  request. 
We  make  no  charge  for  onr  services. 


242   Montgomery   St.  and   Palace   Hotel 
N.  Y.  Office,  Equitable  BIdg.,  120  Broadway 


begins  to  appear  in  many  ways  with  govern- 
ment contracts.  Among  the  many  contracts 
recently  given  out  was  one  for  3,450,0G0  pairs 
of   shoes,    costing   $17,000,000,    awarded    to    a 
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490  California  Street 
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Bond  Department,  343  Powell  Street 
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First  National  Bank  Building 

Oakland 

118  West  Fourth  Street 

Alexandria  Hotel 

Los  Angeles 
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Pasadena 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 


New    England    manufacturer — 2,600,000    pairs 
for  the  army  and  850,000  pairs  of  navy  shoes. 


Improvement  in  crop  prospects  makes  some 
statisticians  claim  a  possibility  of  390,000,000 
to  400,000,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  and 
300,000,000  to  350,000,000  bushels  of  spring 
wheat,  or  a  total  of  700,000,000  to  750,000,- 
000  bushels  for  the  United  States,  against 
640,000,000  bushels  last  year. 

Canadian  estimates  for  the  three  western 
provinces      are      225,000,000     to      250,000,000 


Bond  &  Goodwin 

454  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BOSTON      * 

NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The  sudden  turn  in  the  course  of  Stock  Ex- 
change prices  which  occurred  several  days  ago 
— carrying  the  market  from  weakness  and  in- 
activity into  great  activity  and  strength — was 
no  doubt  immediately  inspired  by  the  news 
from  Russia.  The  whole  governmental  sys- 
tem in  that  country"  had  seemed  to  be  disinte- 
grating; even  one  of  the  Socialist  members 
of  the  provisional  cabinet  had  bitterly  de- 
clared in  public,  "Sometimes  I  regret  I  did 
not  die  two  months  ago,  when  a  dream  of  a 
new  life  was  growing  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Russian   people." 

Bonds  of  Russia's  654  per  cent,  war  loan, 
placed  in  this  country  a  year  ago  at  94££,  due 
to  mature  in  1919,  and  payable  interest  and 
principal  in  American  dollars,  had  fallen  early 
last  week  to  7954.  The  5J4  per  cent.  Russian 
loan  of  last  November,  floated  at  above  90, 
had  fallen  to  75.  At  those  prices,  allowing 
for  the  discount  in  the  subscription  price,  and 
for  redemption  at  par  two  to  four  years 
from  now,  the  net  investment  yield  at  the 
figures  quoted  would  be  20  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  the  one  bond  and  15  on  the  other. 
But  those  were  prices  such  as  the  curb  would 
bid  for  short-term  notes  of  a  railway  about  to 
go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

News  of  the  compromise  between  the  pro- 
visional government  and  the  Workmen  and 
Soldiers'  Federation,  of  the  "coalition  govern- 
ment" and  its  purposes,  and  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment's $100,000,000  loan  to  Russia,  not 
only  caused  a  violent  recovery  in  the  6J--2  per 
cent,  bonds  to  90  and  the  5j4s  to  83j<2,  but 
had  a  hand  in  the  general  advance  on  the 
New    York    Stock    Exchange. 


covering  nine  months  of  the  General  Pe- 
troleum and  General  Pipe  Line  operations, 
and  it  is  only  possible  now  to  say  that  for  the 
month  of  April  the  net  combined  earnings 
were,  after  deducting  fixed  charges,  interest, 
and  depreciation,  ?357, 529.87,  making  a  total 
for  the  ten  months  of  $2,168,780.87." 


According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  the  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  from  the  port  of  New 
York  during  the  month  of  April,  1917,  were 
$262,610,658  and  for  April,  1916,  $184,295,- 
970,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  April, 
1917,    of    $78,314,688. 


Exports  from  the  United  States  exceeded 
$6,000,000,000  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
with  April,  1917,  against  less  than  $4,000,- 
000,000  in  the  same  period  of  1916  and 
$2,500,000,000  or  less  in  previous  years.  Im- 
ports during  the  twelve  months  ending  with 
April,  1917,  amounted  to  $2,500,000,000, 
against  S2:000,000,000  in  1916. 


An  American  firm  specializing  in  Far  East- 
ern trade  desires  to  establish  a  library  of 
catalogues  and  price  lists  of  American 
products  suitable  for  that  territory"-  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  who  desire  to  extend  their 
trade  in  the  Far  East  are  requested  to  for- 
ward such  catalogues  and  price  lists,  in  dupli- 
cate, to  the  Boston  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  1801  Cus- 
tomhouse. 

The  commercial  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Chicago 
reports  that  the  Belgian  consul-general,  Al- 
bert Moulaert,  at  that  city,  is  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving communications  from  American  firms 
who  have  been  or  are  desirous  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  Belgium.  In  view  of  the  recon- 
struction work  that  must  be  done  in  Belgium 
after  the  war  and  the  great  amount  of  ma- 
terial necessary'  therefor,  it  is  the  consul's 
desire  to  get  all  possible  information  from 
such  firms  with  the  idea  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion.   

The  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Ex- 
change membership  has  been  added  to  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  M.  P.  LilienthaL  who  is  well 
known  in  financial  circles.  Mr.  Lilienthal  has 
opened  offices  in  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Building,  where  he  will  conduct  a  general 
stock   and   bond   business. 


John  E.  Gallois,  resident  partner  of  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co.,  says  that  much  higher  prices 
for  stocks  seem  to  be  in  store.  This  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  big  bull  market.  It  is  well 
the  government  has  not  destroyed  confidence 
in  its  judgment  by  sticking  to  the  foolish  idea 
of  a  retroactive  income-tax  lew  and  is  pro- 
ceeding upon  more  rational  lines  in  applying 
war  taxes.  With  the  announcement  of  a 
heavy  over-subscription  to  the  Liberty  Loan, 
the  granting  of  a  goodly  railroad  rate  in- 
crease, and  the  removal  of  the  uncertainty 
about  taxes,  the  present  movement  may  easily- 
run  into  the  greatest  bull  stock  market  this 
country  has  ever  known,  and  now  seems  to 
be  the  time  to  buy  for  the  profits  that  are 
promised.  

According  to  a  report  by  wire  to  E.  F. 
Hutton  &  Co.  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Com- 
pany— which  controls  the  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion of  Colorado — has  declared  its  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1 44  per  cent,  on  its 
common  stock  and  an  extra  dividend  of  10 
per  cent,  thereon,  both  payable  July  2d,  on 
stock  of  record  June  15th. 

The  dispatch  says  that  2l/2  per  cent,  of 
this  distribution  is  taken  out  of  earnings  prior 
to  March  1,  1913,  and  7J4  per  cent,  out  of 
subsequent  earnings.  The  dispatch  adds  that 
it  is  understood  that  this  extra  disbursement 
will  be  paid  quarterly  in  future,  although  this 
fact   has  not  been   officially   announced. 

As  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
owns  50,000  shares  of  Great  Western  common 
stock  it  will  benefit  to  the  extent  of  $500,000 
by  the  extra  dividend  of  July  1st.  The  Great 
Western  also  declared  its  customary  quarterly- 
dividend  of  144  per  cent,  on  its  preferred 
stock.  

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  peti- 
tioning the  government  for  a  15  per  cent, 
increase  in  freight  revenues.  There  is  logic 
and  justice  in  the  arguments  which  accom- 
pany the  petitions.  The  railroads  are  only 
asking  for  permission  to  do  what  every  other 
industry  has  found  it  necessary  to  do  already 
— raise  the  price  of  what  they  have  to  sell. 
To  forbid  the  railroads  a  privilege  enjoyed 
by  all  other  industries  would  be  contrary  to 
the  American  sense   of  fair  play. 

The  proposition  is  quite  simple.  The  pres- 
ent rates  are  based  upon  conditions  which  no 
longer  exist.  The  rates  were  fixed  by  law  as 
just  when  the  standard  of  living  was  lower, 
and  the  cost  of  operation  far  below  what  it  is 
now.  If  the  rates  were  no  more  than  ade- 
quate then,  they  must  be  wholly  inadequate 
now.  For  example:  The  rates  as  established 
by  both  Federal  and  state  commissions  in 
1916,  having  been  commission-made,  were  by 
that  fact  judged  reasonable.  They  were  rea- 
sonable on  the  basis  of  actual  operating  cost 
at  that  time. 

Inasmuch  as  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
rates  were  based  has  changed,  does  it  not 
follow  that  the  rates,  too,  should  be  changed  ? 

It  has  got  to  a  point  where  the  railroads 
are  paying  more  for  what  they  buy  and 
getting  less  for  what  they  sell  than  any  indus- 
try in  the  country-,  yet  they  constitute  an 
industry  upon  which  the  very  safety  of  the 
nation  may  well  depend.  The  cost  of  railroad 
material  has  risen  from  50  to  448  per  cent,  in 
the  two  years  just  past- 


The  General  Petroleum  Corporation  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  last  week  declared  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock, 
payable  quarterly,  the  first  payment  to  be 
made  October  1,  1917.  Simultaneously  with 
the  announcement  the  stock  crossed  par  on 
the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
and  sold  up  to  $102  a  share  before  the  close 
of  the  session. 

Captain  John  Barneson,  president  and  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  organization,  read  a  brief  re- 
port at  the  meeting  showing  that  the  earnings 
for  April,  not  included  in  the  last  report,  still 
continue  to  increase.  His  report  was  in  part 
as  follows: 

"Due. to  the  delay  of  reorganization,  the 
annual  meeting  of  your  company  falls  at  a 
period  when  it  is  only  possible  to  report  on 
ten  months  of  the  company's  business.  For 
that  reason  I  am  recommending  that  from 
and  after  1918  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
be  set  for  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  August.  At 
as  early  a  date  as  possible — probably  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year — a  complete  report  of  the 
first-  year's  operations  of  the  corporation  will 
be  mailed  to  each  stockholder. 

"You   have   had   sent   to    you   a   statement 
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ments  in  a  favorable  light  as  applied  to  fu- 
ture earnings  of  the  larger  industrial  corpora- 
tions. Many  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  $5,000,000,000  Lib- 
erty bonds  would  be  subscribed  from  funds 
that  have  long  been  unemployed,  and  that  the 
impetus  to  business  through  the  expenditure 
by  the  government  of  the  money  raised  would 


LIBERTY  LOAN  FACTS 

The  Value  of  the  Con- 
version Privilege 


The  holder  of  a  Liberty  Bond  has  the 
privilege,  without  expense  to  him,  of  ex- 
changing his  Zl/z  per  cent,  bond  into  any- 
new  United  States  Government  bonds 
which  may  be  issued  during  the  present 
war,  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

This  is  a  most  important  practical  rea- 
son for  deciding  to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond 
now. 

If  the  Government  is  obliged  to  raise  the 
interest  rate  of  any  new  issue  to  sell  bonds 
at  par  (100),  the  present  purchaser  enjoys 
the  enviable  position  of  being  able  to  in- 
crease his  rate  of  interest  by  this  exchange 
privilege. 

Furthermore,  power  to  increase  the  in- 
terest rate  should  enable  the  Government 
to  maintain  the  price  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
at  or  above  par   (100). 

It  seems  equally  likely  that  in  the  event 
of  such  increase  of  interest  rate  becoming 
necessary,  other  securities  bearing  fixed 
interest   rates   will  decline  in  price. 

This  means  that  the  present  purchaser 
of  a  Liberty  Bond  can  feel  certain  that  he 
can  sell  his  bond  at  any  time  at  practically 
what  he  now  pays  for  it,  or  more.  If  he 
holds  other  securities  bearing  fixed  inter- 
est rates,  he  may  have  to  suffer  consider- 
able loss  in  the  event  of  his  selling. 

If  the  war  is  over  in  a  reasonably  short 
time,  he  can  probably  sell  his  $1000  bond 
at  considerably  more  than  $1000. 


Bay  a  Liberty  Bond  Today  at  Your  Bank, 

at   the  Department  Store, 

at  Your  Poafo/rice 


be  reflected  in  increased  production  in  all 
lines  of  industry,  which  would  result  in  larger 
earnings.  The  expenditure  by  the  government 
of  vast  sums  in  channels  that  are  most  vital 


A  wire  to  McDonnell  &  Co.  from  New 
York  says :  "There  is  a  feeling  in  well- 
informed  circles  that  after  result  of  Liberty- 
Loan  subscription  has  been  announced  the 
market  will  resume  its  upward  tendency.  In- 
dications are  apparent  that  position  of  cop- 
per stocks  is  far  stronger  than  is  shown  by 
the  price  movement  in  these  issues." 


Howard  Throckmorton,  resident  partner  of 
the  firm  of  J.  M.  Byrne  &  Co.,  recently  re- 
turned from  the  East,  where  he  visited  a  num- 
ber of  large  cities  and  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  discuss  the  financial  situation  with 
leading  bankers.  He  says :  "Almost  uni- 
formly the  Eastern  financial  interests  view 
the     pending    government     financial     arrange- 

Liberty  Bonds  and  Life  Annuities  offer  the 
best  of  security.  The  purchase  of  the  former 
is  a  patriotic  duty;  the  purchase  of  the  latter 
a  sound  business  transaction:  the  purchase  of 
both  is  an  ideal  combination.  An  investment 
in  Liberty  Bonds  and  a  Life  Annuity  by  one 
advanced  in  age  may  make  a  net  return  of 
I  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  even  more,  with 
absolute    security. 

The  .Etna  Life,  the  strongest  of  American 
I  Life  Insurance  Companies,  sells  Annuities. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent.  Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco. 
(AdvO 
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to  the  development  of  the  country-  is  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  comment,  particularly 
when  it  is  realized  that  every  dollar  of  the 
$5,000,000,000  will  be  distributed  in  territories 
where  it  will  be  of  greatest  benefit  in  the  de- 
velopment of  lands,  mines,  and  timber  sec- 
tions which  have  long  remained  idle,  there- 
by   greatly    stimulating   activity-   in   all   lines." 


GIRVIN  and  miller 

Municipal  and  Corporation 

BONDS 

San  Joaquin  light  and  Power  Corporation 

6%  Convertible  Debentures 

An  obligation  of  one  of  California's  twst 
known  public  utilities.  Tax  free.  Normal 
income  tax  assumed.    100  and  interest. 

Send  for  circalar 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

The  Road  of  Ambition 

A  Novel  by  ELAINE  STERNE 

In  which  the  great  steel  industry  of  the 
country  serves  as  a  background.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  superman  who  from  small 
beginnings  fights  his  way  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top.  What  happpn*  to  him 
along  the  road  of  his  ambitions  goes  to 
make  this  novel  a  thing  apart  in  the 
present  day  fiction.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  shaping  of  a  big  man's  destiny,  and 
his  reception  into  the  world '  higher  up. 
( Cloth— 49t;  pages— Gold  Stamping— 

12mo— Four  illustrations  and  Jacket 

in  color— $1-35  net.  i 

Mwl  Order*  Promptly  Filled. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Fairy  Gold. 

Writers  of  poems  for  children  usually  seem 
to  suppose  that  the  chief  requisite  is  silliness, 
and  that  the  childish  mind  is  not  only  imma- 
ture, but  idiotic.  How  great,  then,  is  our 
delight  to  find  such  a  volume  as  this  by 
Katharine  Lee  Bates,  a  volume  filled  with 
real,  and  really  delicious,  poetry,  and  there- 
fore as  acceptable  to  the  adult  taste  as  to 
the  juvenile.  That,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the 
true  test  of  value  in  children's  books — if 
they  do  not  please  the  seniors  they  are  un- 
suited  to  the  juniors.  Take,  for  example,  the 
first  stanzas  in  "The  Sun  Out  of  Temper": 
"Oh!     I  say  and   declare   that   it's   really   not  fair 

For  the  Day-Star  to  call  me  so  soon," 
Cried    the    sun,    very    red,    as    he    jumped    out    of 
bed 

And  made  up  a  face  at  the  Moon. 
So  he  climbed  the  blue   skies  with  his  thumbs   in 
his  eyes 

And  his  hair  tumbled   over  his  head, 
And    he    gave    a    great    yawn    in    the    face    of    the 
Dawn, 

Which  was  very  bad  manners,   she  said. 

Then     the     Sun     was     ashamed     to     hear     himself 
blamed, 

And  being  ashamed  made  him  cross. 
So  he  withered  the  wheat  with  his  arrows  of  heat 

And  trampled  the  dew  from  the  moss; 
And  he  fumed  and  he  fussed  till  the  toad  in  the 
dust 

Did  envy  the  frog  in  the  pool 
And  swore  he  would  doat  on  a  pond-lily  boat 

Much   more  than  a  mushroom   stool. 

Now  this  is  charming.  It  is  the  perfection 
of  juvenile  verse,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
volume  that  falls  below  this  level. 

Fairy  Gold.  By  Katharine  Lee  Bates.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 


Lewis  Seymour  and  Some  Women. 
Mr.  George  Moore  has  dug  up  his  first  and 
almost    forgotten    book,    "A    Modern    Lover," 
and  made  it  over  into  a  fresh  novel.     In  his 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc.,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information ,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hal! 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 
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Sur   mer  paui's>    Andover,    and    other 

~a   -P»  July  leading    preparatory     schools. 

a  a  -  August  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door  life  throughout  the  year. 


preface  he  explains  how  and  why.  He  con- 
sidered the  plot  a  good  one  and  his  earlier  use 
of  it  amateurish  because  at  that  time  he 
lacked  the  literary  skill  to  unfold  it.  With  its 
present  form  he  is  evidently  well  pleased  and 
voices  his  self-satisfaction  with  complete  as- 
surance. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  near-artist  and  his 
successive  love  affairs.  Penniless  in  London 
and  on  the  point  of  suicide,  he  persuades  his 
first  love,  a  pure  working  girl,  to  act  as  his 
model,  and  ashamed  to  face  him  afterward, 
she  flees,  while  by  bis  drawing  thus  made  he 
attracts  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  grass 
widow.  The  latter  engages  him  to  decorate 
the  ballroom  of  her  country  place  and  suc- 
cumbs to  his  blandishments  shamelessly.  With 
the  money  made  from  this  commission  he 
goes  to  Paris  to  study  and  the  lady  follows. 
To  the  end  of  the  story  she  devotes  herself 
to  looking  after  his  welfare.  After  some 
lesser  affairs  a  very  beautiful  young  lady  of 
title  runs  off  with  him  and  after  a  prenuptial 
honeymoon  they  marry  and  eventually  make 
peace  with  the  parents  of  the  bride.  Fame 
comes  to  him  through  a  picture  of  a  Bac- 
chante in  the  Academy  for  which  his  wife  has 
posed.  The  end  of  the  story  leaves  him  on 
the  verge  of  a  new  adventure  and  his  wife  dis- 
illusioned as  to  his  talent. 

The  literary  style  is,  of  course,  good,  and 
the  author  takes  more  delight  in  excursions 
that  give  him  an  opportunity  to  display  a  ple- 
thora of  artistic  and  historical  lore  than  in 
the  story  itself.  As  for  the  story,  there  is 
little  to  commend  it ;  rather  is  it  a  series  of 
character  sketches  hung  on  a  slender  string 
and  there  is  present  the  usual  amount  of 
pruriency  which  Moore  seems  to  consider  the 
necessary  condiment  for  the  modern  novel. 

Lewis  Seymour  and  Some  Women.  By  George 
Moore.     New    York:    Brentano's;    $1.50   net. 


Progress  in  Chemistry. 

The  task  which  Sir  William  Tilden  has  set 
for  himself  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
achievements  made  in  the  field  of  chemistry' 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
the  average  layman,  who  is  daily  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  chemical  invention  and  discovery, 
scarcely  realizes  what  a  fascinating  story  it 
is. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  modern  discoveries  and  theories  that 
have  directed  the  course  of  investigation ; 
such  things  as  the  electric  discharge  in  gases, 
the  discovery  and  properties  of  radium,  elec- 
trolysis, the  architecture  of  molecules,  micro- 
scopic colloids,  and  recent  discoveries  as  to 
the  elements,  together  with  the  laboratories 
and  laboratory  apparatus  that  have  made 
these  investigations  possible. 

Next  comes  a  treatise  on  the  modern  appli- 
cations of  chemistry-  Here  are  included  the 
processes  that  are  now  being  utilized  for  the 
separation  and  practical  employment  of  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Other  topics  are 
water  and  its  purification,  compounds  of 
metals,  coal-tar  products,  the  production  of 
dyes,  gasoline,  rubber,  explosives,  drugs,  per- 
fumes, and  cellulose  products.  The  conclud- 
ing chapter  deals  with  modern  progress  in  or- 
ganic chemistry,  and  treats  of  sugar,  pro- 
teins or  albuminous  substances,  natural  colors, 
and  enzymes. 

While  the  volume  can  hardly  be  called  a 
popular  book,  and  will  necessarily  appeal 
rather  to  the  student,  it  is  intentionally  kept 
free  from  purely  technical  expressions  and 
will  be  welcomed  as  a  splendid  reference  book 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of 
modern   scientific   progress. 

Chemical  Discovery  and  Invention  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  By  Sir  William  A.  Tilden. 
New  York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.;    $3.50  net. 


Health  Insurance. 

This  is  intended  as  a  popular  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  health  insurance  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  involved  in  a  model 
health  insurance  law.  The  author  discusses 
the  benefits  that  must  be  given,  the  proper 
way  to  apportion  the  cost,  the  organization  of 
health-assurance  associations,  the  organization 
of  medical  aid,  and  the  necessity  of  compul- 
sion. 

The  proposal  seems  to  be  one  of  great  dan- 
ger that  no  advocacy  can  hide.  Compulsion 
appears  to  be  becoming  the  watchword  of 
democracy  and  individual  freedom  a  dis- 
credited thing.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that 
evils  may  be  far  preferable  to  the  compulsion 
invoked  to  avoid  them  and  that  there  can  be 
no  compensation  for  a  loss  of  liberty.  Into 
the  miseries  of  a  nation  of  hypochondriacs 
there  is  no  need  to  enter. 

Standards  of  Health  Insurance.  By  I.  M. 
Rubinow.      New   York:   Henry   Holt  &   Co.;    $1.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Clare  Tree  Major  is  the  author  of  a  little 
book  on  "How  to  Develop  Your  Personality," 
just  published  by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company  ($1).  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
physical  personality,  the  second  with  the  vocal 
personality,  the  third  with  self-expression,  the 
last  section  being  devoted  to  mental  power 
along  the  well-known  lines  of  New  Thought. 


The  author  writes  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
with  the  sanction  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  who 
writes  a  foreword,  and  of  Dr.  Francis 
Trevelyan   Miller,   who   contributes   a  preface. 

"Four  Feet  on  a  Fender,"  by  Edward  Leigh 
Pell  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1),  is  described 
as  "quiet  hour  talks  with  women,"  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  ruminative  essays  "on  the 
questions,  doubts,  and  perplexities  of  the  nor- 
mal woman's  life."  It  is  gently  and  per- 
suasively written. 

"First  Aid  for  Boys,"  by  Norman  B.  Cole. 
M.  D.,  and  Clayton  H.  Ernst  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;  $1.25),  is  described  as  "a  manual  for  boy 
scouts  and  for  others  interested  in  prompt 
help  for  the  injured  and  the  sick."  It  is 
simply  expressed  and  the  illustrations  are 
clear  and  practical. 

The  Loeb  Classical  Library  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  the  first  of  two 
volumes  of  "Seneca's  Tragedies,"  with  an 
English  translation  by  Frank  Justus  Miller, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  volume  contains  "Her- 
cules Furens,"  "Troades,"  "Medea,"  "Hippo- 
lj-tus,"  and  "CEdipus."  The  publishers  are  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"Our  Senses  and  What  They  Mean  to  Us," 
by  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  Ph.  D.,  and  A.  T. 
Poffenberger,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  belongs  to  a  series 
of  ten  volumes  on  Our  Senses  and  What  They 
Mean  to  Us,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  It  deals  with  the  physiology 
of  the  sense  of  taste  and  with  the  associated 
mental  states.  The  series  is  being  issued  un- 
der the  general  editorship  of  Professor  George 
Van  Ness  Dearborn.     Price,  $1.25  per  volume. 

The  Century  Company  has  published  "The 
Home  and  Its  Management."  by  Mabel  Hyde 
Kittredge  ($1.50).  It  is  intended  alike  for 
the  mistress  of  one  or  more  servants,  for 
the  woman  who  does  her  own  housework,  for 
the  woman  with  an  apartment  of  her  own, 
and  for  the  woman  in  a  city  apartment.  It 
contains  300  inexpensive  cooking  recipes  and 
it  covers  every  detail  of  home  organization 
and  management. 

The  solution  of  great  social  problems  by 
means  of  the  novel  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
method,  but  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  at- 
tract the  popular  writer  as  it  has  attracted 
Mr.  Cadmund  Mitchell,  whose  "The  Call  of 
the  Bells,"  just  published  by  the  Menzies  Pub- 
lishing Company,  deals  with  "reconciliation 
between  labor  and  capital,  the  reclamation  of 
the  hobo,  the  regeneration  of  the  idle  rich, 
the  dignity  of  work,  the  moral  strength  of 
temperance,  the  conquest  of  self,  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind."  Mr.  Mitchell  has  a  facile 
pen,  but  then  there  is  no  limit  to  the  social 
feats  that  we  can  accomplish  so  long  as  we  are 
allowed  to  stock  the  stage,  which  unfortu- 
nately we  can  not  do  in  real  life.  The  price 
of  the  story'  is  $1. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Major  Charles  W.  Gordon  of  the  Forty- 
Third  Cameron  Highlanders  of  Canada,  who 
is  better  known  to  the  world  as  "Ralph  Con- 
nor," author  of  "The  Sky  Pilot,"  "Corporal 
Cameron,"  "The  Patrol  of  the  Sun-Dance 
Trail,"  etc.,  in  private  life  is  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  As  a  Christian  minister  and 
chaplain  of  the  Forty-Third  Cameronians  he 
has  had  to  face  the  contention  of  pacifists 
that  the  destruction  of  human  life  is  unchris- 
tian. In  a  current  letter  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Student  he  answers  unhesitatingly  in  the 
affirmative  the  question,  "Should  a  Christian 
Fight  ?" 

"Gradiva,"  a  novel  by  Wilhelm  Jensen,  sup- 
plemented with  an  exhaustive  interpretation 
of  it  in  the  light  of  psychoanalysis,  by  Dr. 
Sigmund  Freud,  both  in  one  volume,  is  an- 
nounced for  early  fall  publication  by  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co. 

E.  Temple  Thurston  has  written  a  new 
novel  of  Ireland,  entitled  "Enchantment," 
which  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  expect  to  publish 
shortly. 

The  anonymous  author  of  "A  Sunny 
Subaltern"  (a  collection  of  "letters  home" 
from  a  Canadian  soldier  in  France)  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  one  of  the  large  mili- 
tary training  camps  in  the  United  States. 
The  book  is  announced  for  immediate  publi- 
cation by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

"If  we  are  to  win  this  war  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  sacrifices,  to  practice  self- 
denials,  to  endure  hardships  of  which  we 
never  dreamed.  ...  If  millions  of  our 
young  men  are  prepared  to  give  up  their  lives 
for  the  nation,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  rest 
of  us  to  give  up  for  a  time  our  comforts  and 
our  pleasures  ?  .  .  .  It  is  a  duty  to  refrain 
from  every  form  of  extravagance.  The  man 
who  is  planning  to  buy  this  summer  a  new 
touring  car  which  he  does  not  really  need 
may  be  reminded  that  the  price  of  that  car 
would  place  an  ambulance  in  the  field — and 
every  ambulance  means  the  saving  of  many 
lives.  A  French  or  Belgian  child  can  be  kept 
from    cold    and    hunger    for    1 0    cents    a    day. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FICTION 

For  SUMMER  READERS  at 

PAULEIDEILOO 

$  Books  and  All  $ 

239  Grant  Ave 
<■  SantYanrisco  * 


The  price  of  a  theatre  ticket  would  take  care 
of  a  kiddie  for  three  weeks,  and  the  price  of 
a  bottle  of  champagne  for  two  months." — 
From  "Brothers  in  Arms,"  by  Alexander 
Powell. 

Donald  Hankey's  "A  Student  in  Arms/' 
that  interpretative  account  of  the  spiritual 
values  that  are  released  in  the  men  at  the 
battle  front  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hideous- 
ness  and  frightfulness  of  war,  has  called  forth 
many  remarkable  tributes  from  readers. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  people  have 
written  to  the  book's  publishers,  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  their  appreciation  of  the  volume  and 
their  conviction  of  its  particular  importance 
at  the  present  time.  Among  the  many  letters 
that  have  been  received  was  one  from  Elihu 
Root,  saying:  "I  have  read  it  with  interest 
and  admiration.  It  is  one  of  the  most  truth- 
ful, unaffected  books  I  have  ever  read." 
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PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118    to    124    First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 



FARM      LANDS 

The  Government  needs  Farmers  as  well  as 
Fighters.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
Acres  of  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  Grant 
Lands  to  he  opened  for  homesteads  and  sale. 
Title  revested  in  United  States.  Containing  some 
of  best  land  left  in  United  States.  Large  Copy- 
righted Map  showing  lands  by  Sections  and  full 
description  by  Counties.  Postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Grant  Lands  Locating  Co..  Box  610,  Portland,  Ore. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

National  States  of  Mind. 

Dr.  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard  is  an  ambitious 
young  man.  He  seeks  to  analyze  with  com- 
pleteness the  great  war,  and  in  beginning  his 
task  waves  aside  with  impatience  the  facts  of 
history  and  diplomacy.  "The  story  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  great  war,"  he  says 
in  his  introduction,  "has  been  told  and  retold 
ad  nauseam,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  We 
recollect  all  the  moves  in  the  diplomatic  game. 
We  remember  the  varied  setting  of  the  his- 
toric background  :  The  rivalry  of  Briton  and 
German,  the  feud  of  Teuton  and  Slav,  the 
vendetta  of  Gaul  and  German,  the  Roman 
dream  of  Italy,  the  Balkan  bear-garden,  the 
awakening  East.  This  book  is  not  a  story 
of  current  events.  It  is  a  study  of  Europe's 
states   of  mind." 

But  he  scarcely  realizes  his  bold  ambition. 
In  each  of  his  chapters  there  is  considerable 
meat,  and  he  makes  an  honest  effort  to  pre- 
sent the  feeling  in  each  country  fairly,  but 
succumbs  to  an  evident  Teutonic  sympathy 
which  in  the  case  of  England,  Russia,  and 
Belgium  makes  him  egregiously  unjust.  His 
attempt  to  picture  Russia  is  ludicrous  indeed, 
and  his  quotations  from  Russian  writers  and 
statesmen  are  specially  selected  to  support  a 
preconceived  theory.  His  treatment  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  the  development  of  her 
solidarity  under  the  stress  of  war  is  perhaps 
the  best  thing  in  the  book,  and  his  description 
of  the  vanishing  of  Panslavism  out  of  Bul- 
garia is  worth  while.  In  dealing  with  Ger- 
many he  lays  emphasis  on  Naumann's  "Mittel 
Europa,"  but  says  nothing  of  the  opposition 
that  it  developed. 

Present- Day  Europe:  Its  National  States  of 
Mind.  By  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard.  New  York: 
The    Century    Company;    §2    net. 


Poems. 
Those  who  have  learned  the  poetic  attrac- 
tion associated  with  the  name  of  Florence 
Earle  Coates  will  applaud  the  appearance  of 
her  collected  works  in  two  handsome  volumes. 
These  poems  are  well  worthy  of  their  present 
permanent  form.  They  represent  an  aspect  of 
American  poetry  that  is  perhaps  momentarily 
obscured  by  free  verse  and  the  aberrations  of 
the  eccentrics,  but  that  will  outlive  them  all. 
Mrs.  Coates  is  never  morbid  nor  introspective. 
She  is  nearly  always  musical,  and  she  usually 
has  something  to  say  that  is  worth  saying 
and  worth  hearing.  That  she  has  so  large 
an  audience  is  an  encouragement  to  the  lovers 
of  real  poetry. 

Poems.  By  Florence  Earle  Coates.  In  two 
volumes.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$2.50. 

New  Books  Received. 
War    Flying.      By    a   Pilot.      Boston:    Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $1. 

The  record   of  an    English  pilot. 

First  Aid  for  Boys.  By  Dr.  Norman  B.  Cole 
and  Clayton  H.  Ernst.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;    $1.25. 

A    manual    for    boy    scouts    and    others. 

The    Royal    Outlaw.      By    Charles    B.    Hudson. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A    novel. 

Bucking    the    Tiger.       By    Achmed    Abdullah. 
New    York:    Robert  J.    Shores;    $1.35. 
A   novel. 

The   Cinema    Murder.      By    E.    Phillips    Oppen- 
heim.      Boston:    Little,    Brown  &   Co.;    $1.35. 
A    novel. 

American  Pictures  and  Their  Painters.  By 
Lorinda  Munson  Bryant.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;    $3. 

With   230    illustrations. 

Portmanteau  Plays.      By  Stuart  Walker.      Cin- 
cinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;   $1.50. 
Four    one-act   plays. 

Comedies    of    Words.       By    Arthur     Schnitzler. 
Cincinnati:   Stewart  &  Kidd   Company;   $1.50. 
Translated    from    the    German. 

In     Good     Company.      By     Coulson     Kernahan. 
New   York:  John   Lane  Company;   $1.50  net. 
Personal    reminiscences    of    famous    people. 

Spanish  Glass  in  the  Collection  of  the  His- 
panic Society  of  America.  By  Edwin  Atlee 
Barber,  Ph.  D.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A    catalogue   and    description. 

A  Fascinating  Autobiography.  By  Frank  A. 
Leach.  San  Francisco:  Samuel  Levinson;  $3.50 
net. 

A  record  of  life  and  events  in  California. 

The     Definite     Object.      By     Jeffery     Farnol. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown  &   Co.;    $1.50. 
A    novel. 

Bottoms  Up.  By  George  Jean  Nathan.  New 
York:    Philip   Goodman   Company. 

An    application   of  the  slapstick  to   satire. 

The  Gist  of  Auction  Bridge.  By  Charles  E. 
Coffin.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1. 

A  concise  guide  to  the  scientific  game  wath  sug- 
gestions   for    good    form. 

"The  Fambly  Album."  By  Frank  Wing. 
Chicago:    The    Reilly  &  Britton   Company. 

Another  "Fotygraft  Album"  shown  to  the  new 
preacher    by    Rebecca    Sparks    Peters,    aged    eleven. 

How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation?  By 
Holmes  W.  Merton.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;    $1.50. 

How    the   right  choice  can  be   made. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Underland. 
When    I    was,    oh,    so   much    smaller, 

And   so    much   nearer   the   ground, 
The  dear,    queer   things  I  could   hear   and  see 

The  wonderful   things  I    found! 
I    mined    on   the    mole-hill   mountains, 

I  toiled  in  the  valleys  of  sand, 
And  the  gems  untold  and  the  pebble-gold 

I    shut  away   in  my   hand! 

When    I    was,   oh,   so  much   smaller, 

Wherever    I    chanced    to   pass 
I  saw  the  ants  and  the  little  brown  bugs 

Climb   up    on   the    blades   of   grass ! 
I  traveled,   and  the  little  brown  bugs, 

Through    a    forest    vast    and    sweet, 
Whose  shadowy  glades  I  know  no  more. 

Because   it   is    under  my    feet! 

When   I    was,   oh,   so  much  smaller 

And   so   much   nearer   the    floor. 
The  leagues  of  its  carpet  prairie! 

The  flowers  that  scattered  it  o'er! 
The    house — what    a    boundless    kingdom! 

What  mysteries   came   and   went! 
Each   chair    was   a   wayside   boulder, 

Each    table    a    spreading    tent! 
The    lamps   were   moons    hung  in    heaven, 

And  the  big  folks  giant-high; 
Away  up   on   my   father's   shoulder 

I   could   reach   clear  into  the  sky! 

I'm  glad   I'm  coming  up  taller! 

We    can't    stay    close   to    the    ground! 
Yet    I   think,    oh,    often    and    often, 

Of    the    wonderful    things    I    found! 
Of    the    hills,    and    the    pleasant    valleys, 

Of    the    byways,    memory-sweet. 
The    land    that    I    left   behind    me 

When    I    grew   away   from   my    feet ! 
-Catherine    Young   Glen,   in   the   Truthseeker. 


Love's  Mirror. 
Be   thou   my   mirror,    Love,    that   I   may   see 
Myself  transfigured  in  the  light  of  thee. 
Ah!     I  have  need  to  see  my  face  as' thou 
Deemest    it    is — or    feignest    it   to    be. 
And  I!     What  can  I  bring?     Yet  this  will  I: 
Out  of  my   reverence  I  will  build   a  dome. 
Where  the  wide   sorrow  of  the   world  shall  bow 
In  prayer,  and  in  the  thought  of  thee  find  rest, 
And  in  thy  smile  the  homeless  find  a  home; 
The   incense   of  the   lilies   of  thy  breast 
Shall   be   a   balm   upon   them,    and  each   caress 
Thou   givest  me   shall    all   the   nations  bless. 
Out  of  our  joy — lo!      I   will  build   a  dream 
Of  lovely   words,   where  all  may   enter   in, 
And    bathe   their   weariness  as   in   a   stream, 
And  put  away  all  sorrow  and  all  sin. 
Ah!    but    the    heart  of  it   shall   all   be   ours, 
Enclosed    within   a    holiness    of   flowers. 
My   heart   to  thine   forever,   and   my  lips 
On   thine    forever,    as   the   base    world    slips 
Away   from   us — and   naught   but  thou  and   I 
Alone,   we  two,   with    God,    until  we  die. 
—Richard  Le  Gallicnnc,  in  McClure's  Magazine. 


In  the  Morning. 
(Loos,    1915.) 
The    firefly    haunts   were    lighted    yet, 
As  we  scaled  the  top  of  the  parapet; 
But  the  East  grew  pale  to  another  fire, 
As    our   bayonets    gleamed    by    the    foeman's    wire; 
And   the  sky  was  tinged  with  gold   and  gray. 
And  under  our  feet  the  dead  men  lay, 
Stiff    by    the    loop-holed    barricade ; 
Food   of  the  bomb    and  the  hand-grenade; 
Still   in  the  slushy  pool  and  mud — 
Ah!    the  path  we  came  was  a  path   of  blood, 
When  we  went  to  Loos  in  the  morning. 

A  little  gray   church  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
With    powdered    glass    on    the    window-sill. 
The   shell-scarred   stone   and   the  broken  tile, 
Littered    the    chancel,    nave,    and    aisle — 
Broken  the  altar   and  smashed  the   pyx, 
And    the   rubble   covered   the  crucifix; 
This   we  saw   when    the   charge  was   done, 
And  the   gas-clouds  paled   in   the   rising  sun, 
As  we  entered  Loos  in  the  morning. 

The  dead  men  lay  on  the   shell-scarred   plain, 
Where  Death  and   the  Autumn  held  their  reign — 
Like    banded    ghosts    in    the    heavens    gray 
The  smoke  of  the  powder  paled   away; 
Where   riven   and    rent   the  spinney   trees 
Shivered   and   shook  in  the  sullen  breeze, 
And    there,    where    the   trench    through    the    grave- 
yard wound, 
The    dead   men's   bones    stuck   over   the   ground 
By  the  road  to    Loos  in  the  morning. 

The    turret    towers    that    stood    in    the    air, 
Sheltered   a    foeman  sniper  there — 
They  found,    who   fell  to  the  sniper's  aim, 
A   field   of  death  on  the  field   of  fame; 
And   stiff   in   khaki   the  boys   were  laid 
To   the    sniper's   toll   at  the   barricade, 
But   the   quick  went    clattering   through    the   town. 
Shot  at  the  sniper  and  brought  him  down, 
As  we    entered   Loos   in    the  morning. 

The  dead   men   lay  on  the  cellar   stair, 
Toll    of   the    bomb    that    found    them    there. 
In   the   street  men    fell   as   a  bullock  drops. 
Sniped    from    the    fringe    of   Hulluch   copse. 
And    the  choking '  fumes    of   the  deadly   shell 
Curtained   the  place  where  our  comrades  fell, 
This  we  saw  when  the  charge  was  done 
And  the  East  blushed  red  to  the  rising  sun 

In  the  town  of  Loos  in  the  morning. 
— From     "Soldier     Songs,"     by     Patrick     MacGUt. 

(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 


The  George  H.  Doran  Company  announce 
for  future  publication  a  novel  by  Stephen 
McKenna,  who  is- now  with  the  British  com- 
mission in  this  country.  Mr.  McKenna's  novel 
has  to  do  with  England  in  transformation  in 
the  period   from    1898   to    1917. 


Uhlans  Outwitted  in  Franco-Prussian  War 
A  story  of  how  a  girl  outwitted  the  famous 
German  Uhlans  in  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-1  is  again  being  circulated.  Mile.  Dobu, 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  was  director  of  the  tele- 
graph station  at  Pithiviers,  where  she  lived 
with  her  mother,  when  the  Uhlans  entered 
the  town.  They  at  once  took  possession  of 
the  station,  and,  turning  out  the  two  women, 
confined  them  to  their  dwelling  rooms  on  a 
higher  floor.  It  happened  that  the  wire  from 
the  office,  in  running  to  the  pole  on  the  roof, 
passed  the  door  of  the  girl's  room.  She  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  tapping  the  Prussian  mes- 
sages;  and  having  contrived  to  keep  a  tele- 
graph instrument,  she  carried  out  her  purpose 
by  means  of  a  derivation  from  the  wire. 
Telegrams  of  much  importance  were  thus  ob- 
tained from  the  enemy ;  and  these  were  se- 
cretly communicated  to  the  sub-prefect  of  the 
town,  who,  in  turn,  conveyed  them  across  the 
Prussian  lines  to  the  French  commander. 
Mile.  Dobu  and  her  mother  were  eventually 
both  arrested,  and  proofs  of  their  guilt  were 
discovered.  They  were  brought  before  a 
court-martial  and  speedily  condemned  to 
death.  But  the  sentence  had  to  be  confirmed 
by  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who,  having 
heard  the  description  of  mademoiselle,  de- 
sired her  to  be  produced.  He  inquired  the 
motive  of  so  grave  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
war.  "Je  suis  Francaise,"  the  brave  girl  re- 
plied. The  prince  confirmed  the  sentence  up- 
on her;  but,  happily,  before  she  was  exe- 
cuted, news  of  an  armistice  arrived,  and  saved 
her  life.  In  1878  this  telegraphic  heroine  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  Mar- 
shal MacMahon,  the  then  president  of  France. 


The  mineral  resources  of  the  Far  East  are 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  thorough  study 
this  year  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
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"VERY  GOOD  EDDIE." 

The  new  attraction  at  the  Cort  as  usual 
has  a  batch  of  creators  responsible  for  it, 
Jerome  Kern  being  the  composer,  Philip  Bar- 
tholomae  and  Guy  Bolton  the  co-librettists, 
and  Schuyler  Greene  the  composer  of  the 
lyrics.  It  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  co- 
herent plot — something  to  be  grateful  for — 
the  music  being,  on  the  whole,  quite  sub- 
sidiary to  the  story. 

As  a  general  thing  a  musical  comedy  runs 
to  some  special  feature,  and  this  one  is 
strong  on  comedy.  Its  plot  is  that  familiar 
old  friend,  dressed  up  with  slight  variations, 
that  we  have  met  in  so  many  pieces — "Twin 
Beds"  for  one ;  "So  Long  Letty"  for  another 
— of  which  the  American  public  enjoys  the 
frequent  repetition  as  a  child  the  re-telling  of 
its   pet    fairy-tales. 

Two  young  married  couples,  although  their 
hearts  remain  constant  to  their  legitimate 
partners,  get  mixed  up  in  a  compromising 
manner.  Their  virtuous  constancy  keeps 
decorum  always  in  view,  in  spite  of  there 
being  always  in  such  situations  a  flavor  of 
the  risque  in  varying  degrees  of  provocation. 
When  the  curtain  rose  the  audience — largely 
compounded  of  joyfully  expectant  men,  much 
sprinkled  with  khaki — recognized  almost  im- 
mediately that  the  orchestra  was  prepared  to 
assume  an  extra  burden,  due  to  marked  vocal 
deficiencies  in  the  company.  When  some  rosy 
mouth  opened  to  sing  and  only  a  feeble 
chirp  was  emitted  the  orchestra  valiantly 
picked  up  the  would-be  singer  and  tenderly 
carried  her  along  to  the  close.  The  audience 
at  first  was  a  little  dashed  by  the  usual  pre- 
lude of  unintelligible  gabble — why  do  stage 
directors  always  allow  that  ? — as  well  as  by 
a  rueful  perception  that  there  were  no  voices 
to  speak  of  on  the  horizon.  But  when  the 
two  married  couples  arrived  it  comfortably 
forgot  the  alleged  song  element  in  the  piece 
and  fondly  abandoned  itself  to  the  delight 
of  the  familiar  situation. 

Having  settled  down  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  no — or  scarcely  any — voices,  it  com- 
menced to  look  about  expectantly  for  the 
comedian.  But  he  was  neither  the  toy,  good- 
bos-  husband,  nor  the  tall,  young,  muscular 
husband,  nor  the  stage  Frenchman  who  bobbed 
in  and  up  without  any  one  in  the  least  learn- 
ing the  motive  of  his  presence.  It  recog- 
nized at  once  that  Oscar  Shaw's  business  was 
to  look  pretty,  sing,  and  dance.  But  it  failed 
to  spot  the  comedian  until  the  curtain  rose 
on  the  second  act.  Then  it  knew  him  at  once, 
and  took  him  fondly  to  its  heart.  It  loved 
him  for  everything;  his  red  tie,  his  red  socks, 
his  flapping  belt,  the  quizzical  Yankee  twist 
to  his  features,  and  his  funny  little  way  of 
dropping  funny  little  remarks  as  if  they  had 
just  popped  into  his  funny  little  head  that 
minute.  The  piece  had  already  acquired  some 
momentum,  but  it  needed  the  distracted  hotel 
clerk,  who  at  once  endued  it  with  the  requi- 
site amount  of  fizz. 

"  The  comedian — Denman  Maley  by  name, 
and  we  will  probably  recognize  that  name  in 
future  New  York  successes — lent  inspiration 
to  his  mate,  the  usual  red-haired,  passee  lady 
whose  duty  it  is  to  humorously  exploit  the 
fadedness  of  her  charms  and  her  unrequited 
taste  for  male  society.  This  lady — whose  fa- 
miliar name,  Florence  Earle,  establishes  her 
identity — has  a  decided  gift  for  burlesque, 
which  was  brightened  up  by  the  freshness 
and  zest  of  her  partner's  comedy. 

As  for  the  little  toy  baby  wife  (Theodora 
Warfield)  and  the  toy  baby  boy  husband 
(George  Mack)  they  afforded  high  entertain- 
ment when  they  were  separated  from  their 
lawful  partners  and  gravitated  toward  each 
other  through  mutual  helplessness.  For  the 
two  giants,  deprived  by  the  genus  ex  maeh'ina 
of  musical  comedy  of  their  respective  mates, 
were  together  most  of  the  time,  and  the  baby- 
sized  couple  ditto,  and  they  were  mutually 
becoming  to  each  other.  The  joke  cf  it  was 
that  the  two  midgets  were  alwaj-s  longing  for 
their  tall  partners  to  care  for  them  in  their 
helplessness,  but  once  there  was  rather  a 
fetching  suggestion  of  the  wandering  toy  pair 
deriving  consolation  from  their  mutual  help- 
lessness, which,  if  they  had  only  known  how 
to  sine,  would  have  been  more  tunefully  em- 
■li?sl     d    by    the    duettina,    "Babes    in    the 

is  a  male  and  female  chorus  in  "Very 
Eddie,"  the  former  just  what-is-ks,  the 


latter  a  scrambled-together  collection  of 
slender  young  things  who  wear  several 
changes  of  costumes  and  give  out  a  strange, 
unfamiliar  sensation  of  being  clothed  and 
covered.  In  fact  it  is  a  very  much  clothed 
piece.  The  girls  made  one  think  of  a  lot  of 
mannequins,  the  only  individuality  they  had 
being  conferred  by  their  costumes.  _  They 
were  just  girl;  only  that  and  nothing  more; 
which  may  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  the 
brave  boys  in  khaki. 

There  were  some  pretty  numbers  that  made 
it  cause  for  regret  that  they  could  not  sing; 
the  opening  number  of  the  second  act,  for 
instance,  the  popular  "On  the  Beach  at  Le 
Lei  Wei."  Here,  although  the  stage  was 
prettily  grouped,  and  with  white  arms  and 
spangled  dresses  gleaming  through  the  dusk 
there  was  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  young 
things  having  a  good  time  singing  in  the  twi- 
light, voices  off  key,  or  almost  inaudible 
voices,  or  no  voices  at  all  spelled  failure  from 
a   musical  point  of  view. 

However,  comedy  was  well  to  the  force  and 
the  audience  wept  tears  of  enjoyment.  When 
bedtime  came  it  goes  without  saying  that  there 
was  a  grand  mix-up  among  the  couples.  A 
stray  night-gown  caused  much  anguish  to  a 
jealous  wife,  but  her  jealousy  was  immediately 
assuaged  when  its  ownership  was  traced  to 
the  mature,  red-haired  dame  suffering  from 
an  unrequited  attachment  for  male  society'. 

This  incident  afforded  exquisite  delight  to 
the  audience,  to  which  the  comedian  con- 
tributed by  the  skillful — or  was  it  instinctive? 
— manner  in  which  he  was  delightfully  funny 
without  being  offensive  as  the  hotel  clerk 
passing  a  hair-raising  night  appeasing  divided 
couples,  and  solacing  exhausted  nature  when 
the  livid  dawn  came  with  a  dose  of  bromide. 


ABOUT  ACTING. 

Does  anybody  know  how  it  is  done  ? — how 
these  mimes  for  the  time  being  manage  to 
persuade  us,  or  some  part  of  our  receptivi- 
ties, that  they  are,  that  the  play  is,  what  they 
and  it  pretend  to  be  ?  I  trow  not.  They 
do  not  know  themselves;  they  just  can  do  it, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Many  wise  men  have  tried  to  evolve  theo- 
ries. They  have  discoursed  learnedly  about 
just  how  far  the  player  must  go  in  surren- 
dering himself  to  the  influence  of  the  emo- 
tion he  represents.  Or,  no,  he  mustn't  sur- 
render himself.  He  mustn't  even  feel.  He 
must  just  be  a  cool,  detached,  intellectual 
observer  of  self ;   and  so  on. 

We  must  all  have  theories  on  this  pet  sub- 
ject, beginning  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
coming  down  to  the  present.  And  one  can 
draw  almost  as  interesting  conclusions  from 
seeing  amateur  players  as  from  witnessing 
the  real  thing.  After  all,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amateur  and  the  profes- 
sional ?  It  is  just  a  matter  of  greater  talent, 
(perhaps)  greater  opportunity,  greater  experi- 
ence, and  greater  practice.  Ay,  there's  the 
rub ;  the  professional  has  his  complete  equip- 
ment of  professional  technic :  voice  control, 
body  control,  facial  control.  Only  he  guides 
and  employs  his  muscles,  facial,  vocal,  or 
otherwise,  intelligently.  He  informs  them 
with   soul. 

But  how  does  he  do  it? 

Imagination,  imagination,  and  always  im- 
agination. If  the  player's  imagination  does 
not  work,  neither  does  the  spectator^.  Im- 
agination is  a  wonderful,  a  mysterious,  a 
transforming  power.  Without  it  life  would 
be  a  drear  and  deadly  thing. 

But  if  the  professional  has  imagination,  so 
has  the  amateur.  Yet  the  latter  can  not  suc- 
cessfully take  us  in.  Why,  for  instance,  did 
those  two  girls  in  the  Arthur  Maitland 
Players'  "Moon  Down"  fail  to  convince  us, 
during  such  moments  of  illusion  as  are  so 
often  granted  in  the  theatre,  that  they  were 
Mame  and  Sylvia,  two  working  girls  just 
twenty  hours  from  the  edge  of  starvation, 
and  not  two  painstaking,  intelligent^  but  un- 
convincing amateurs?  They  both  had  im- 
agination. They,  no  doubt,  felt  some  sympa- 
thetic rapprochement  through  the  force  of 
imagination  toward  the  character  ideas  they 
were  trying  to  convey.  But  they  were  ham- 
pered ;  hampered  by  a  too  obtrusive  con- 
science, by  the  patent  necessity  of  taking 
pains,  by  the  need  for  keeping  memory  on 
the  right  path.  They  must  remember  instruc- 
tions. They  must  pause  just  so  long;  at  this 
point  they  must  sit,  or  stand,  or  swell,  or  sink 
the  voice ;  and  so  on. 

The  professional,  of  course,  has  much  less 
on  his  mind.  His  rehearsals  constitute  a 
hard,  driving  business,  and  when  they  are 
over,  it  takes  only  a  night  or  two  before  the 
public  to  get  him  settled  in  his  routine.  His 
inflections,  his  gestures,  his  attitudes  unite 
themselves  into  a  stage  garment,  into  which 
he  slips,  thus  escaping  from  his  own  identity. 
Circumstances,  the  surroundings,  stage  ac- 
cessories, the  costume  appropriate  to  the 
role — all  help  him  out. 

But  the  amateur  has  no  such  experience  to 
equip  him,  to  arm  him,  as  it  were,  against 
casualty.  It  takes  years  to  make  a  profes- 
sional.   The  Washington  Square  Players  have 


been  at  it  at  least  a  couple  of  years ;  they 
have  entered  the  ranks  of  professionals  by 
moving  downtown  and  competing  for  the 
favor  of  the  general  public,  but  they  are  still 
amateurs. 

When  the  amateur  has  put  on  his  stage  gar- 
ment, woven  of  stage  technic,  there  are 
breaks  in  it  through  which  we  can  see  his 
real  self,  and  every  time  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  his  real  self,  if  it  is  only  a  bit  of  his  con- 
scientiousness peeping  through,  the  illusion  is 
lost.  Now  a  series  of  moments  of  lost  il- 
lusions constitutes  a  chain,  a  whole,  a  lost 
illusion,  in  its  entirety.  And  so  we  say, 
"Pretty   good,    but    amateurish." 

Of  course  there  are  amateurs  exceptionally 
gifted ;  people  who  are  born  for  the  stage, 
but  who  have  been  withheld  from  getting 
there  by  circumstances.  Just  as  there  are 
professionals  who  were  never  meant  to  act, 
but  for  whom  a  determination  to  get  there, 
persistence,  pull,  opportunity,  and  the  deter- 
mined friendship  of  people  who  could  help, 
have  finally  launched  into  a  fairly  successful 
professional  career.  I  think  of  one  such  well 
known  to  San  Franciscans.  He  used  to  act 
at  the  Central  Theatre  years  ago  in  melo- 
drama and  at  others  in  the  community.  His 
acting  in  those  days  used  to  give  me  a  severe 
pain.  Now  he  is  a  fair,  indeed  almost  better 
than  fair,  stock  actor,  and  something  of  a 
favorite.  His  garment  is  now  intact,  and 
when  he   is   acting  we   have  the   illusion. 

The  other  day,  at  this  same  Maitland 
Players'  performance,  we  suddenly  recognized 
Louise  Brownell  among  the  amateurs.  She 
and  Mr.  Maitland  played  together  in  a  two- 
part  play.  We  then  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  practiced  professional  with 
her  amateur  associates.  Louise  Brownell 
was  simple,  natural  sincere,  and  we  had  the 
illusion.  At  the  end  of  the  playlet  she  was 
obliged  to  depict  a  sudden  change  of  mood, 
an  outraged  woman's  reversion  from  a  vio- 
lent sense  of  wrong  to  the  influence  of  a 
scarcely-realized,  long-cherished  affection. 
Her  imagination — I  am  convinced  it  was  that 
— did  not  work  quickly  enough  to  free  itself 
from  the  previous  idea  of  the  wrong  in- 
flicted ;  and  during  the  final  embrace  the  il- 
lusion  was  broken. 

These  "Little  Theatres" — for  the  bi-weekly 
institution  temporarily  set  up  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  really 
belongs  to  the  genus  "little  theatre" — are  ad- 
mirable for  scrutinizing  acting — even  in  its 
undeveloped  stage — at  close  range.  In  the 
regular  theatres  many  of  the  public  never 
know  the  sensation  of  luxuriating  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  drama  without  straining  to 
see  and  hear.  What  a  luxury  it  would  be  to 
see  a  great  genius  in  a  little  theatre !  Yet 
one  must  admit  that  the  illusion  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  sustain.  Which  is  perhaps 
why  the  author  of  "The  Terrible  Meek,"  a 
playlet  more  particularly  identified  with  little 
theatres  in  the  East,  has  it  played  on  a  dark, 
or  almost  dark,  stage ;  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment with  a  piece  so  essentially  undra- 
matic,  and  wholly  given  over  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  growing  conviction.  True,  the 
thought  finally  culminates  in  action,  but  even 
the  action  is  of  a  passive  sort,  however  fruit- 
ful it  is  supposed  to  be  in  its  results.  How- 
ever, little  theatres  are  a  radical  feature  of 
the  theatrical  landscape.  The  regular  man- 
agers can  not  afford  to  be  radical.  It  is 
quite   too   costly   an   experiment. 

I  suppose  some  people  would  call  "The 
Other  Way  Out"  radical.  The  conventional- 
ists would  perhaps  shudder  at  the  mention 
of  socially  subterranean  things ;  but  it  is 
merely    a    clever    and    harmless    little    satire 


showing  how,  when  a  couple  try  to  secure 
social  freedom  by  living  together  without 
marriage,  the  conventionalities  pursue  them 
in  their  illicit  but  sincere  domesticity,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  marry  in  order  to  become 
free.  It  was  entertainingly  acted,  principally 
by  amateurs,  two  of  whom  proved  how  in- 
stinctively the  genus  woman  can  gracefully 
and  convincingly  portray  the  art  of  flirtation 
in   stageland. 

To  recur  to  the  art  of  acting:  here  is  some- 
thing on  the  subject  from  a  great  authority; 
no  less  a  mistress  of  the  art  than  Minnie 
Maddern  Fiske.  In  her  conclusions  she 
speaks  of  that  final  mystery  of  transforma- 
tion of  which  we  know  neither  the  how  or 
the  why;  of  which  the  player  himself  knows 
as  little  as  the  rest.  Something,  indeed, 
which  Mrs.  Fiske,  herself,  much  as  she  has 
studied,  and  thought,  and  written  of  the  art 
of  acting,  has  often  missed,  on  account  of 
the  domination  of  a  peculiarly  unescapable 
personality ;  a  personality  which  fitted  into 
the  character  of  Becky  Sharpe,  but  refused 
utterly  to  conform  to  that  of  Mary  Magda- 
len, of  Tess  of  the  Durbervilles,  and  even  to 
certain  phases  of  some  of  her  more  notable 
successes. 

This  is  what  she  says:  "I  like  to  remind 
myself  that  there  can  be,  that  there  is,  a 
complete  technic  of  acting.  Great  acting,  of 
course,  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit;  in  its  best 
estate  a  conveyance  of  certain  abstract  spir- 
itual qualities,  with  the  person  of  the  actor 
as  medium.  It  is  with  this  medium  our 
science  deals,  with  its  slow,  patient  perfection 
as  an  instrument.  The  eternal  and  immeas- 
urable accident  of  the  theatre  which  you  call 
genius,  that  is  a  matter  of  the  soul.  But 
with    every   genius    I   have    seen — Janauschek. 
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Duse,  Irving,  Terry  —there  was  always  the 
last  word  in  technical  proficiency.  The  in- 
born, mysterious  snmething  in  these  players- 
can  only  inspire.  It  can  not  be  imitated. 
No  school  can  make  a  Duse.  But  with  such 
a  genius  as  hers  has  always  gone  a  supreme 
mastery  of  the  science  of  acting,  a  precision 
of  performance  so  satisfying  that  it  con- 
tinually renews  our  hope  and  belief  that  act- 
ing can  be  taught." 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

There  is  a  certain  monotony  to  the  Or- 
pheum  bill  this  week',  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  unusually  large  number  of  engaging  ladies 
with  messages  of  songful  nonsense.  High  up 
in  the  procession  comes  Caliste  Conant,  a 
"tuneful  tale-teller"  who  is  too  much  of  the 
type  of  Ray  Cox  to  be  on  the  same  bill  with 
her.  Caliste  tells  her  tales  tunefully,  and, 
like  Ray  Cox,  has  a  wholesomeness  of  ap- 
pearance and  an  agreeable  generosity  of 
physical  endowment,  but  the  equestrienne  has 
a  big  drawing  power  in  her  "First  Lesson 
in  Horseback  Riding,"  and  easily  outdistances 
her  several  fair  rivals. 

Dorothy  Brenner  hits  it  off  particularly 
with  the  audience,  when  she  represents  a  pre- 
cocious little  fair-haired  midget  bragging  how 
much  she  has  learned  from  her  seniors  thai. 
she  has  no  business  to  know.  She  plays  the 
child-part  well,  looking  thoroughly  like  a  pre- 
cocious imp  itching  for  a  spanking.  Can  you 
not  imagine  how  irresistibly  the  idea  appeals 
to  the  great,  childlike  American  public, 
which,  of  all  the  world,  does  the  most  to  spoil 
childhood  and  render  it  self-conscious  and 
precocious. 

Evelyn  Nesbit,  with  the  same  partner,  Jack 
Clifford,  gives  a  rather  formless  act,  in  which 
she  demonstrates  her  acquirement  of  vaude- 
ville ease  with  the  public,  although  there  is 
still  about  her  a  vague  suggestion  of  the  ama- 
teur. She  has  developed  a  vaudeville  voice 
of  considerable  volume,  although  only  mode- 
rate charm,  and,  as  before,  is  very  solicitous 
in  regard  to  her  costumes,  which  are  fairly 
numerous.  In  fact  the  word  "fair"  applies 
to  the  whole  act;  fair  singing,  fair  dancing, 
rather  less  than  fair  patter,  and  so  on,  al- 
though her  manner  and  personality  are  rather 
pleasing.  In  the  matter  of  dancing  it  was 
the  Moffett  and  Clare  couple  that  woke  up 
the  house  with  their  lively  and  eccentric 
whirlings,  and  it  was  Frank  Milton  whose 
voluminous  patter  seemed  to  strike  an  ade- 
quately responsive  chord  from  the  house. 

As  to  the  De  Long  Sisters — have  they  not 
some  kind  of  vaudeville  prominence  ? — it 
struck  me  that  it  was  built  principally  on  the 
symmetry  of  their  respective  shapes.  Nothing 
else  about  them  seemed  worthy  of  special  re- 
mark, their  alleged  musical  offerings  being 
something  to  flee  from. 

Ray  W.  Snow  has  some  new  and  good 
jokes,  and  "spoke  a  piece" — a  valuable  method 
of  making  a  popular  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  audiences. 

Nat  Goodwin,  of  course,  is  the  bright,  par- 
ticular star  of  the  bill.  He  enters  the  stage 
with  a  certain  effect  of  authority,  proceeds  to 
get  the  inevitable  joke  about  "my  wife"  out 
of  his  system,  and  then  settles  down  to  re- 
tailing stories  interspersed  with  jocular  com- 
ment. Naturally  a  comedian  of  his  experi- 
ence, who  has  passed  his  life  in  making  his 
fellow-beings  laugh,  contrives  to  make  his 
auditors  thoroughly  enjoy  themselves.  His 
experience  as  a  legitimate  actor  comes  in ; 
when  two  people  figure  in  his  story  he  gives 
each  a  separate  identity,  and  in  his  recita- 
tions he  secures  a  free  emotional  response, 
so  easy  and  flexible  are  his  transitions  of 
mood,  and  so  thoroughly  does  he  transform 
his  dapper,  worldly  person  during  moments 
of  dramatic  climax. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  first  bankers'  clearing-house  established 
in  Japan  on  the  foreign  model  was  that  at 
Osaka,  for  hundreds  of  years  the  trade  centre 
"  of  the  country,  in  1S79.  It  was  not  until 
eight  years  later  that  Tokyo  followed  suit, 
opening  her  clearing-house  in  18S7.  Today 
clearing-houses  are  in  operation  in  Kyoto, 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagoya,  Shimonoseki, 
Moji,  Hiroshima,  Kanazawa,  Hakodate,  and 
Otaru. 


"John,  what  is  a  proletariat?"  "Mary,  my 
dear,  I  am  astonished  you  should  ask  me  such 
a  question,  and  before  the  children,  too  !" — 
Baltimore  American. 


Philharmonic  Orchestra 

70-MUSICIANS-70 

NIKOLAI    SOKOLOFF 

Conductor 

MLLE.  RENEE  CRITICOS 

Soprano,    Soloist 

CORT  THEATRE 

Next    Sunday    Afternoon    at    3:00 

POPULAR  PRICES 
$1.00,  75c,  50c  500  Seats  at  25c 

Ticket  sale  opens  today  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's.  Saturday  after- 
noon and    Sunday   at   Cort  only. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

"The  New  York  Idea." 

The  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  of  the  Henry 
Miller  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  bid 
fair  to  attract  unusual  attention,  the  actor- 
manager  having  surpassed  even  the  most  bril- 
liant of  his  former  offerings  in  the  one  to  be 
presented  commencing  with  Monday  night, 
June  18th.  In  selecting  Langdon  Mitchell's 
satirical  comedy,  "The  New  York  Idea,"  as 
the  third  play  of  his  present  season  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Mr.  Miller  has  a  vehicle 
in  which  he  is  able  to  offer  a  really  extraordi- 
nary cast.  It  is  a  play  dealing  with  the  habit 
of  Gothamites  in  rushing  into  marriage  and 
then  rushing  out  again  via  the  divorce  courts. 
Monday  night's  production  will  include  Henry 
Miller,  Ruth  Chatterton,  Bruce  McRae,  O.  P. 
Heggie,  Lucile  Watson,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiff  en, 
William  H.  Sams,  James  T.  Galloway,  Ray- 
mond Walburn,  Robert  Ames,  E.  L.  Duane, 
Frances  Goodrich,  Alice  Baxter,  Elise  Ducat, 
and  others. 

"The  New  York  Idea"  has  been  termed  the 
wittiest  and  cleverest  of  all  satires  from  the 
pen  of  the  well-known  author,  Langdon 
Mitchell,  who  gave  to  the  stage  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  "Pendennis"  and  also  Mrs.  Fiske's  play 
of  "Becky  Sharp,"  which  the  playwright  made 
from  "Vanity  Fair."  Matinees  are  announced 
for  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  There  is  an 
immense  advance  sale  of  seats  for  "The  New 
York  Idea,"  theatre-goers  evidently  realizing 
that  Henry  Miller  is  giving  them  the  most 
remarkable  cast  ever  seen  here. 


"Very  Good  Eddie." 

"Very  Good  Eddie"  has  more  than  made 
good  all  the  promises  of  the  management  of 
the  Cort  Theatre,  where  this  New  York  mu- 
sical-comedy success  opened  a  two  weeks'  en- 
gagement last  Sunday  evening.  Those  who 
have  already  seen  "Very  Good  Eddie"  at  the 
Cort  can  understand  why  this  show  enter- 
tained New  York  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
why  it  made  an  equally  big  hit  in  Chicago 
and  Boston.  While  the  temperaments  of  the 
theatre-goers  of  these  three  cities  are  sup- 
posed to  vary,  they  all  agreed  that  "Very 
Good  Eddie"  was  the  best  musical  entertain- 
ment in  many  years.  And  San  Francisco  now 
adds  its  stamp  of  approval  to  this  show. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  New  York  Princess 
Theatre  "intimate"  productions  to  be  sent  to 
this  city,  and  the  playgoers  will  hope  that 
Marbury  and  Comstock  will  be  so  pleased  with 
its  local  reception  that  they  will  send  all 
their    future    productions    to    the    Coast. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  great  bill 
for  next  week. 

Jessie  Busley  will  appear  in  a  new  one-act 
play  specially  written  for  her  by  Willard 
Mack,  entitled  "Pansy's  Particualr  Punch," 
which  is  a  novel  variation  of  the  crook  play. 
She  will  appear  as  Pansy  McGuire,  a  cashier 
at  Child's  Restaurant.  She  will  be  supported 
by  Olive  Oliver,  Harry  English,  and  Ferdi- 
nand   Munier. 

Miss  Norton  and  Paul  Nicholson  will  appear 
in  Miss  Norton's  comical  character  comedy, 
"A  Dramatic  Cartoon,"  which  tells  in  a 
humorous  manner  of  the  home  life  of  a 
ribbon-counter  girl  and  a  seven-dollar-a-week 
department  store  clerk  who  are  married  and 
trying  to  keep  house  in  the  tiniest  of  flats. 

Jack  Clifford  and  Miriam  Wills  are  creative 
comedians  who  will  appear  in  a  skit  called 
"At  Jaspar  Junction."  Mr.  Clifford  imper- 
sonates a  pleasant  type  of  rural  station  agent 
and  Miss  Wills  is  highly  successful  as  "the 
live  passenger"  in  a  dead  town. 

Vera  Berliner  is  a  brilliant  violinist  whose 
technic  and  expression  were  acquired  under 
the  finest  European  masters.  While  she  pre- 
fers classical  music,  she  does  not  confine  her- 
self to  it,  but  complies  at  times  with  the 
popular  demand  for  ragtime. 

Ray  Snow,  "The  Man  About  Town"  ;  Frank 
Milton  and  the  De  Long  Sisters,  and  Caliste 
Conant  are  also  included  in  the  attractions. 

Evelyn  Nesbit  and  Jack  Clifford  will  con- 
tinue in  their  successful  singing  and  dancing 
creation,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  hits 
of  the  present  vaudeville  season. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

With  such  sterling  attractions  as  Al  Golem 
and  his  marvelous  Persians,  the  Ten  Califor- 
nia Dancers,  and  Harlan  E.  Knight  and  com- 
pany heading  the  programme,  the  week  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre  commencing  with  Sunday 
matinee  promises  to  be  the  gala  event  of  the 
year  in  vaudeville  circles. 

Al    Golem    has    a    company    of    seventeen, 


FOR    RENT 

A  beautiful  country  place  in  Berkeley,  near 
University  of  California;  five  acres  in  lawns; 
fruit,  flower  and  wgetable  garden;  five  acres  in 
woodland;  large  house,  servants'  quarters, 
garage  for  three  cars,  stable,  etc.  Furnished  or 
unfurnished  for  one  year.    Apply 


MOORE  &  RREWER 


276  Post  St 


which  he  presents  in  a  striking  spectacle. 
Many  of  the   company   are  amazing  acrobats. 

The  Ten  California  Dancers  are  beautiful 
girls  who  appear  in  a  series  of  classic  dances 
from  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Oriental. 
The  act  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  beauti- 
ful  vaudeville   innovations. 

Harlan  E.  Knight  and  company  have  a  de- 
lightful farce  in  "The  Chalk  Line."  It  is  a 
story  of  two  old  countrymen,  one  a  post- 
master, the  other  a  grocer.  They  have  their 
quarters  in  the  same  building  and  in  the 
course  of  a  dispute  the  chalk  line  is  estab- 
lished. 

Queenie  Dunedin,  who  is  widely  known  as 
the  "Variety  Girl,"  comes  with  her  diversified 
performance.  Alexandria  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  xylophonists  in  vaudeville  and  his 
offering  is  certain  to  be  entertaining.  Foley 
and  O'Neil  are  a  pair  of  nifties  who  can  sing 
as  well  as  dance,  and  their  act  is  stamped 
with  originality.  Stephens  and  Hollister  will 
present  their  latest  success,  "Locked  Out," 
and  Ruth  Roland  in  "The  Neglected  Wife" 
serial  will  be  the  screen  attraction. 


"Flora  Bella"  Coming  to  Cort. 

John  Cort's  delightful  comedy  operetta, 
"Flora  Bella,"  which  held  the  boards  at  the 
New  York  Casino  for  a  year,  will  be  the  at- 
traction at  the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning  Sun- 
day night,  June  24th,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  engagement  of  "Verv  Good 
Eddie." 

"Flora  Bella"  is  declared  to  combine  the 
charm  of  "The  Merry  Widow"  with  the  spirit 
of  the  cabaret.  It  is,  from  all  accounts,  an 
entertainment  of  scintillating  quality,  having 
just  enough  Parisian  atmosphere  to  season  it 
nicely. 

The  notable  cast  includes  such  well-knowns 
as  Eleanor  Henry,  Lily  Leonard,  Guy  J. 
Sampsell,  Irving  Brooks,  Robert  O'Connor, 
Josephine  Kirkwood,  Mortimer  H.  Weldon, 
Kate  Stout,  Adolph  Link,  Gilbert  Clayton, 
and  the  noted  dancing  team  of  Grant  and 
Wing.  

People's  Philharmonic, 

Exalted  music  of  particular  spiritual  sig- 
nificance is  the  dominant  theme  of  Cesar 
Franck's  Symphony  in  D,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal composition  programmed  for  the  second 
concert  of  the  People's  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, Sunday  afternoon,  June  17th,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre.  Nikolai  Sokoloff  is  equally  at  home 
with  the  compositions  of  the  modern  French 
school,  which  provide  the  programme  for  the 
second  concert.  Sokoloff  has  spent  much 
time  in  France  with  the  works  of  such  pupils 
of  Cesar  Franck's  as  Ravel,  Lekeu,  D'Indy, 
and  Chausson,  and  through  his  association 
with  these  composers  is  as  strong  an  exponent 
of  the  works  of  the  modern  French  school 
as  of  his  own  countrymen. 

An  ecstatic  sentiment  is  reflected  through- 
out the  Franck  Symphony,  but  particularly  in 
the  lento.  The  opening  theme  of  the  allegro 
has  a  buoyant  and  flowing  movement  of  great 
beauty,  interrupted  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
lento,  and  then  brought  to  a  vigorous  con- 
clusion. The  second  movement,  allegretto, 
has  a  splendid  theme  for  the  English  horn, 
supported  by  the  harp  and  strings.  Pizzicato, 
the  following  theme,  with  its  rapid  motion 
taken  up  first  by  the  muted  strings,  has  some 
likeness  to  a  dance  of  the  sylphs ;  then  the 
melancholy  phrase  of  the  English  horn  re- 
turns, and  the  two  are  heard  in  combination. 
The  finale,  in  D  major,  presents  various 
themes,  some  of  them  taken  from  the  pre- 
vious movements,  and  one  that  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  carol,  which  gains  special  promi- 
nence at  the  close. 

Mile.  Renee  Criticos,  a  gifted  soprano  so- 
loist, will  be  heard  in  two  numbers,  Duparc's 
"L'Invitation  au  Voyage"  and  the  aria  "De- 
puis  le  Jour,"  from  Charpentier's  "Louise." 
The  prelude,  "L'Apres-midi  d'une  Faun,"  by 
Debussy,  and  the  spirited  rhapsody,  "Espana," 
by  Chabrier,  are  the  other  orchestral  numbers. 

The  eight  members  of  the  Woman's  Sym- 
phony Association,  whose  appearance  in  the 
Sokoloff  orchestra  at  the  initial  concert 
marked  the  first  recognition  of  women  players 
on  an  equal  basis  with  men  musicians,  will  be 
retained  by  the  conductor  throughout  the  con- 
cert series.  The  playing  of  the  women  was 
declared  by  Sokoloff  to  be  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  musical  recognition  in  a  professional 

organization. 

-«•» 

Artillery  Ammunition. 
Some  remarkable  information  as  to  the  con- 
sumption of  artillery  ammunition  in  modern 
warfare  is  given  by  a  well-known  French 
colonel.  "At  the  battle  of  Charleroi,"  writes 
this  officer,  "each  of  my  75's  fired  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  shells  a  day.  During  the  battle 
of  the  Marne  the  figure  rose  to  100  a  day  on 
September  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  and  200  on  the 
9th  and  10th.  During  the  first  offensive  in 
Champagne,  on  September  26.  1914,  I  used  240 
shells  per  gun.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  also  in  Champagne,  the  figure  rose  to 
300  a  day.  During  the  battle  of  Champagne, 
from  December  22d  to  30th,  1915,  wc  reached 
4C0  shells  a  day  for  each  gun,  and  have  fired 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


1J  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  Its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service   and    moderate   prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®h?  (Mtott  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


as  many  as  600  in  a  day.  During  this  last 
offensive,"  the  colonel  added,  "I  had  command 
of  a  considerable  number  of  batteries,  and 
this  is  what  we  used  in  the  way  of  munitions. 
From  June  24th  to  July  22d  we  fired  639,063 
shells  of  all  calibres,  and  60,143  shells  from 
trench  mortars.  In  the  preparatory  period, 
from  June  23d  to  30th,  I  sent  the  Germans 
145,000  three-inch  shells,  about  20,000  large 
shells,  and  30,000  bombs  and  small  projectiles. 
These  figures,  of  course,  relate  only  to  my 
sector. 

-»•*» 

Preparations  for  the  transformation  of  the 
postal  service  to  an  aerial  basis  are  going  on 
both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  at  any  rate  it  is 
known  that  the  Spanish  minister  of  posts  has 
entered  into  negotiations  with  a  French  firm 
of  aeroplane  builders  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing an  aerial  post  between  the  large 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  In  Italy,  Signor  Luigi 
Fera  is  giving  his  personal  attention  to-  a 
similar  scheme. 


QRPHEUM  "VSELSEF 

Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A    Great    Show 

JESSIE  BUSLEY  and  Company  in  "Pansy's 
Particular  Punch,"  by  Willard  Mack;  MISS 
NORTON  and  PAUL  NICHOLSON  in  "A 
Dramatic  Cartoon";  CLIFFORD  and  WILLS, 
"At  Jaspar  Junction";  VERA  BERLINER. 
Violinist;  FRANK  MILTON  and  DE  LONG 
SISTERS  in  "A  Rube  Picture  Show";  CA- 
LISTE CONANT,  "A  Tuneful  Tale-Teller"; 
RAY  VV.  SNOW,  "The  Man  About  Town"; 
EVELYN  NESBIT  and  JACK  CLIFFORD  in 
an    Entirely    New    Creation. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE   •**&£*? 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  160 
Beg.  Monday  Night,  June  18 — Fifth  Week 

HENRY    MILLER   SEASON 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CAST 
Henry  Miller,  Ruth  Chatterton,  Bruce  McRae, 
O.  P.  Heggie,  Lucile  Watson,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen,  William  H.  Sams,  Frances  Goodrich, 
Alice  Baxter,  James  T.  Galloway,  E.  L.  Duane, 
Elise  Ducat,  Robert  Ames,  Raymond  Walburn, 
and  others,  in  the  brilliant  comedy 

"THE   NEW   YORK   IDEA" 

By    Langdon    Mitchell 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 


Cp_R£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and   Last  Week   Starts   Sun.    eve.,   June    17 
Elisabeth    Marbury   and    F.    Ray    Comstock 
present   the  Musical   Play  That's   Different 

"VERY  GOOD  EDDIE" 

With    Its   Brilliant    Cast    and    Swagger 
Fashion   Chorus 
Nights,  50c  to  $2;  Wed.  and  Sat.  mats.,  50c 
to  $1.50. 

Next— Sun.,  June  24,  "FLORA  BELLA." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


AL   GOLEM   and   COMPANY 
In  "The  Slave  Dealers" — 17   People 
QUEENIE  DUNEDIN 
FOLEY  and  O'NEIL 
STEPHENS  and  HOLLISTER 
THE   CALIFORNIA   DANCERS 
ALEXANDRIA 
"THE  NEGLECTED   WIFE."   Incid  nt 
Extra   Added    Attract! 
HARLAN  E.  KNIGHT  and 
In  "The  Chalk   Li 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


June  16,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Perhaps  if  a  few  more  women  were  to  be 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  we 
should  b.e  spared  those  personal  descriptions 
that  have  attended,  and  that  still  attend,  the 
appearance  of  Miss  Rankin.  Doubtless  the 
lady  herself  is  pleased  by  the  attention  that 
is  paid  to  her  figure,  features,  and  costume. 
Of  course  she  ought  not  to  be  pleased  by 
this  accentuation  of  her  sex.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  demand  that  women, 
and  especially  public  women,  be  regarded  first 
of  all  as  human  beings,  and  that  the  mere 
accident  of  sex  be  relegated  to  its  proper 
and  obscure  position.  None  the  less  Miss 
Rankin  appeals  to  us  first  of  all  as  a  woman. 
As  a  representative  she  does  not  appeal  to 
us  at  all— as  yet.  She  may  do  so  eventually. 
No  one  knows.    She  may  presently  blaze  forth 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

JAPAN-CHINA 
PHILIPPINES  via 
HONOLULU 

Monthly     Sailings     by    Luxurious     Steamers 

Full  information  upon  application  to 
GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT  -  508  California  St.,  S.  F. 
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.  'J..    £--'  Splendid  Twin 

'fMy     Screw  American 

^"^      Steamers  "Sierra" 

"Sonoma",  "Ventura" 

The  Delightful  Way! 

SSTS.  Jane  26.  July  17 
J    ""OCEANIC  S.S. CO., 60IMarketSl.,S.F. 
v*  [Lino to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac.  Toot,  S337.50  1st  C'.J 


"Travel  dJithoutTrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS-  COOK  &   SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Td.Keamy3512 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 

->  Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1  at,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco  every  two  weeks 

[a*  $100.  YOKOHAMA  ,51  $150.r.t.] 

Address.  J.  D.  Soreckels  &  Bros  Co.  60 1  Market  Sl  S.  F. 


ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  TO 


I 


Ml 


All  the  Comforts  and  Pleasure 

of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 

No  Loss  of  Time 


"The  Twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacific" 


S.S."  GREAT  NORTHERN" 


(Govt.  Ucnuc,  SoiTPu>cngcr») 

Same  Time  as  Express  Trains 
Only  26  Hours  at  Sea 

FARES 

(Including  Men],  ond  Berth) 

W  '17.50  $15?°  s125°  v 

SailUura  from  Sao  Francisco 
P.cr  No.  7    -  10.30  A.  M.   CTery 

Tuesday  .Thursday  &  Saturday 

Direct  Connections  at    Portland 
for  all  Northwestern  and 
Eastern  Points. 

TICKET  OFFICE 

665 
Market  St 


as  a  lawgiver,  an  orator,  an  executive,  but 
at  the  moment  Miss  Rankin  is  a  woman  in 
an  unusual  position,  and  is  regarded  with 
curiosity  from  the  sex  point  of  view,  and  no 
other. 

Even  the  staid  and  dignified  Nation  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  drilled  in  its  feminist 
functions  to  write  of  Miss  Rankin  except  as 
a  woman.  If  Miss  Rankin  were  a  man  the 
Nation  would  not  write  of  her  at  all.  It 
would  not.  give  her  so  much  as  a  paragraph. 
But  being  a  woman,  we  have  an  elaborate  de- 
scription, first  of  her  hair,  which  it  seems  is 
brown  streaked  with  gray;  then  of  her  nose, 
which  is  large  and  straight  in  outline;  then 
of  her  chin,  which  "stands  out  well,"  and 
finally  we  have  a  discreet  reference  to  the 
V-shaped  opening  of  her  gown,  and  the  lace 
and  tulle  with  which  it  is  edged. 

The  Nation  confesses  to  a  slight  feeling  of 
surprise  as  it  contemplates  Miss  Rankin.  It 
is  surprised  by  her  "unmasculine  make-up." 
We  are  not  told  what  the  Nation  expected, 
but  presumably  it  had  visions  of  top-boots,  a 
lariat  and  a  revolver — in  other  words,  the 
universal  Montana  costume  that  has  been 
sanctified  by  convention  and  demanded  by  ne- 
cessity. But  it  seems  that  any  one  can  detect 
Miss  Rankin's  sex  by  a  mere  casual  glance. 
One  would  at  least  have  expected  that  she 
would  wear  chaps.  But  the  V-shaped  opening 
and  the  lace  and  tulle  are  decidedly  dis- 
illusioning. Have  these  things  actually 
reached  Montana?  Or  may  we  believe  that 
Miss   Rankin  is  in   disguise? 

But  the  Nation  discovers  still  another  cause 
for  surprise.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
"these  rough  and  tumble  congressmen"  woula 
have  treated  Miss  Rankin  with  that  coarse 
and  vulgar  brutality  habitual  to  them,  that 
they  would  have  slapped  her  on  the  back, 
puffed  tobacco  smoke  in  her  face,  and  ex- 
pectorated on  the  hem  of  her  gown.  But 
not  a  bit  of  it.  They  even  stand  aside  to 
allow  her  to  pass.  She  is  seldom  or  never 
alone,  for  invariably  "some  man  takes  a  seat 
beside  her  and  falls  into  a  whispered  con- 
versation, or  she  seeks  out  one  whom  she 
wishes  to  consult  about  a  pending  measure, 
and  soon  their  heads  are  close  together." 
This  just  shows  how  the  natural  depravities 
of  the  male,  even  the  male  congressman,  may 
be  softened  and  assuaged  by  association. 
Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  Miss  Rankin  may  yet 
persuade  her  legislative  associates  to  seek 
the  higher  life  or  even  to  wash  behind  their 
ears.     It  is  most  encouraging. 


Among  the  tremendous  problems  that  will 
engage  the  attention  of  England  after  the 
war  is  that  of  persuading  the  women  of  the 
working  world  to  take  off  their  trousers.  It 
will  be  a  delicate  matter,  but  it  must  be 
faced.  The  women  who  have  taken  the 
places  of  men  have  taken  their  costume  also. 
Car  conductors,  chauffeurs,  mechanics,  muni- 
tion workers,  are  all  women,  and  they  all 
wear  trousers.  Moreover,  they  like  them  and 
intend  to  stick  to  them.  Who  wouldn't?  We 
are  told  that  Mrs.  John  Bull  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  resent  the  innovation.  She  was 
afraid  that  her  men  folk  would  notice  too 
much,  and  that  they  might  even  be  led 
away  from  the  paths  of  grace.  But  when 
Mrs.  Bull  realized  that  with  some  women  the 
trousers  was  a  matter  of  necessity  she  did 
what  she  could  to  spread  the  trousers  habit 
under  the  sensible  conviction  that  father  and 
the  boys  would  find  safety  in  numbers  and 
that  there  would  be  no  improprieties  about 
the  commonplace. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  will  necessitate 
some  definite  settlement  of  this  question. 
Either  all  women  must  wear  trousers  or  none 
of  them.  The  democratic  spirit  will  not  per- 
mit of  caste  distinctions  in  dress.  There 
must  be  no  sartorial  labels  to  indicate  the 
woman  who  works  and  the  woman  of  leisure. 
And  the  women  have  no  intention  of  being 
relegated  to  the  old  "occupations  for  women" 
when  the  war  is  over.  Indeed  no  one  will 
wish  it.  The  scarcity  of  men'  will  be  too 
great  for  that.  They  will  continue  to  work 
and  they  will  continue  to  wear  trousers.  And 
it  seems  likely  that  the  workless  women  also 
will  wear  trousers. 


"Was    the     operation     strictly     necessary?" 
"Of  course  it  was.     The   doctor  needed  the 

money." — Baltimore  American. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRV  DOCK  FACILITIES  —  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feet  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  eel  long 

Manufacturer.   Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,  Golfing, 

Tennis  and  Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAPITOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
ASILOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  P1ZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH  RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  and 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN,  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN,  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD,  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCIoud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  amorous  British  youth  was  being  taken 
to  task  for  his  flirtations.  "Engaged  to  four 
girls  at  once  !"  exclaimed  his  horrified  uncle. 
"How  do  you  explain  such  shameless  con- 
duct?" "I  don't  know,"  said  the  graceless 
nephew.  "Cupid  must  have  shot  me  with  a 
machine  gun." 


Albert,  aged  three  and  a  half,  had  failed 
to  respond  to  verbal  reprimand,  and  at  last 
his  mother  said,  "If  you  don't  behave,  you 
will  have  to  be  spanked.  You  would  not 
like  that,  would  you?"  "I  wouldn't  like 
daddy  to  spank  me,"  was  the  quick  response. 
"Why  not  ?"  "He  doesn't  know  how.  He 
hurts." 


The  local  pawnbroker's  shop  was  on  fire, 
and  among  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  an 
old  woman  who  attracted  much  attention  by 
her  sobs  and  cries  of  despair.  "What  is  the 
matter  with  you?"  a  fireman  said.  "You 
don't  own  the  shop,  do  you  ?"  "No,"  she 
wailed,  "but  my  old  man's  suit  is  pawned 
there,   and  he  don't  know   it." 


An  editor  of  a  Jersey  newspaper,  a  thor- 
ough sportsman,  is  said  to  have  received  this 
query  from  a  reader:  "Please  advise  me  how 
to  dynamite  a  stream."  The  newspaper  man 
sent  the  following  advice:  "Four  sticks  of 
dynamite  are  sufficient.  Tie  them  securely 
around  your  neck,  attach  fuse,  light  it,  and 
run  as  fast  as  you  can  away  from  the  water 
to  avoid  injuring  the  other  snakes  and  rep- 
tiles." 


The  British  newspaper  fraternity  loses  no 
opportunity  to  hammer  at  the  restrictions  and 
excesses  of  the  censorship.  The  latest  skit 
runs  somewhat  as  follows:  "Cannon  to  the 
left  of  them,  cannon  to  the  right  of  them, 
cannon  behind  them,  volleyed  and  thundered." 
So  quoted  the  enthusiastic  war  correspondent. 
But  the  censor  cut  out  this  passage.  "Can't 
be  giving  away  the  positions  of  our  artillery," 
commented  he,  sagely. 


Enoch  Eastman,  an  old-time  Iowa  lawyer, 
on  one  occasion  appeared  before  a  young 
judge,  and  to  enforce  the  point  he  desired  to 
make  brought  with  him  and  attempted  to  read 
Blackstone  to  the  court,  whereupon  the  young 
judge,  after  moving  uneasily  about  in  his  seat 
for  a  while,  said :  "Mr.  Eastman,  I've  read 
Blackstone."  "Oh,  hev  ye!"  responded  Enoch, 
looking  at  the  judge  over  the  top  of  his  spec- 
tacles  with   an   air   of  surprise. 


A  story  from  Negro  Land  with  which  there 
will  be  much  sympathy  in  all  other  lands  is 
told  by  a  commercial  traveler  who  witnessed 
an  effort  of  a  negro  to  purchase  a  quantity 
of  cheese  commensurate  with  his  purse. 
"Boss,"  asked  the  negro,  "how  much  is  er 
nickel's  worth  of  dat  er  cheeses?"  "Can't  sell 
a  nickel's  worth,  Sam;  it's  too  high."  "All 
right ;  gi'me  for  a  dime's  worth,  captain." 
The  storekeeper  cut  a  thin  slice,  and  Sambo 
remarked,  "Oh,  oh !  You-all  perty  near 
missed  it,  didn't  you,   captain?" 


Among  the  many  stories  of  trench  life  pub- 
lished in  the  British  press  the  following  is 
considered  peculiarly  typical :  It  was  the 
most  wickedly  cold  day  of  all  the  wicked  win- 
ter, and  freezing  iron  hard.  The  sniping 
officer,  going  his  rounds,  came  upon  a  Tommy 


on  "observation"  duty,  just  under  the  para- 
pet, edging  the  highest  point  thereabouts, 
and  overlooking  a  huge  mine  crater  in  No 
Man's  Land.  He  had  hi  s  eye  glued  to  a 
periscope,  and,  enfiladed  as  he  was  by  a  very 
assassin  of  a  wind,  looked  the  most  forlorn, 
frozen,  and  abjectly  miserable  object  on 
earth.  "See  anything?"  inquired  the  officer. 
"See  anythink !"  Tommy  repeated,  sarcas- 
tically without  looking  round,  and  unaware 
that  he  was  speaking  to  an  officer.  "Wiv  yer 
blinkin'  eyes  a  runnin',  and  yer  blinkin'  nose 
runnin',  and  yer  blinkin'  tin  hat  a  tumblin' 
every  minute  over  yer  perishin'  nose,  and  the 
blighted  perishscope  froze  up  wiv  mud  at  the 
bloomin'  peep'ole — 'ow  the  blazes  is  a  blighter 
to   see  anythink?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  'Indenburg  Line. 
I've  bin   a  sweatin'  sojer 

For    thirty    months    or   more, 
An'   I  thort  I  noo   a  little 

O'   the   strategy  o'   war; 
But  the  thing  wot  gits  me  dizzy 

An'  a'  muddles  up  me  brine 
Is   the  whereabouts  an'  tearabouts 

Of    'Indenburg's   ole   line. 
It    aint    in    'appy    Flanders 

Or    sunny    Picardy, 
Though  it  may  be  up  in  'Eaven 

Or  down  in  Tennessee; 
It   can't   be   in   the    "other   place," 

'Cos  'e  don't  mix  wi'    swine — 
So  can  you  tell,  oh,  where  the  "ell 

Is    'Indenburg's    ole    line? 

REFRAIN. 

Where  is  the   line   that   is  never  a  line? 
Where's    the    retreat    that    aint    a   design? 

We've    caught    lots    of    'Uns 

An'    plenty    o'    guns, 
But  never  a  sign   of  the   'Indenburg  line. 
-iV.  H.  Gubbins,  in  the  London  Daily  Express. 


Songs  They  Really  Sine- 
Come  on,   dirty   soldiers, 

Wash    your    bloomin'    clothes. 
Where  you  get  the   soap    from 

Goodness    only    knows. 

Clean  and  brush  your  tunics, 

Give   your   socks   a   rub. 
While   you're   looking   for  the   soap 

Some   blighter's  pinched  your  tub. 

— Pearson's  Magazine. 


Ears. 
A   mandate    from    Paris    announces 

That  ears  once  again  may  be   shown; 
By    fashion    they're    bidden 
No    more   to    be    hidden, 

Yes,    ears   have    come    into    their    own. 

No    longer   those   looped  laps    of   sidelocks — 

They've  all   disappeared    from   our  ken. 
One   otherwise   dresses 
Her    up-to-date    tresses, 
■  For  ears   are   worn    outside  again. 

— Town    Topics. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"I've  paid  him  clean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Col. 


The  Angel 


4*\ 

SantaFe 

*  w 


Train  of- — fine  equipment, 

unusual  appointments, 
Fred  Harvey  cuisine. 

Leaves    at  4    every   afternoon   for 

Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego 

No  change  of  cars. 


Ja«.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco— Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry — Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital %  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,934,091.09 

Deposits 55,501.639.40 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit   and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savinga  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  aoMntefl  Saving!  Bank*  of  Su  Fraodica 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  ind  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Blight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Hiight  and  Bclrtdeie. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Fluids 2,1 34 ,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish   rates   on    request. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associated  Savings  Bankslof  San  Francisco) 
DECEMBERS,  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


DIRECTORS : 

G.  Bdenej  J.  M.  Dnpas 

J.  A.  Bergerol      John'Gmri 
S.  Bissinger         J.fS.'GodeaQ 
Leon  Bocquerazl  \ Arthur  LegaHel 
O.Bozio  GeoW.McNear 

Charles  Carpy      X.  De  Picbon 

Interest  on'Saviogs  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Balfour,  Willi amson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgius  Bldg. 


Your 
Vacation 

should  be  spent 
in  the  beautiful 

Feather  River  Country 

— up  among  the  pines 
in  the  high  Sierras. 

— Reached  via — 

Western  Pacific 

|  LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES  TO  ALL  POINTS   | 

Numerous  resorts  along  the  famous 

FEATHER  RIVER 

and  near  the  many  lakes  and 

streams    where    the  fish    and 

game  are  abundant. 

Write  or  call  for  folders: 

"Films  of  the  Feather  River  Country" 

and 

"Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts" 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  16S1 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut   subscribers   may    have   the  paper 
sent  regularly  to   their  out-of-town  address 
during    the    vacation     season     pi 
request. 
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ofaifa 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department: 

Mrs.  Barry  Coleman  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Sophie  Gwynne  Cole- 
man, and  Mr.  William  McPherson.  Miss  Coleman 
is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  W.  Germaine  Vincent  and 
of  Mr.  Dupont  Coleman.  Mr.  McPherson  is  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Alexander  McCrackin.  The  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Coleman  and  Mr.  McPherson  will 
be  solemnized  on  June  23d. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Esther  Miles  Bull, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Wheatley  Bullard.  Miss  Bull 
is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bullard 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dickenson 
liullard  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  James  Towne  and 
of  Mr.  Sellar  Bullard.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Redding  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Katherine  Hamilton  Redding,  and  Mr.  Meade 
Hamilton.  Miss  Redding  is  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  Gee  and  Mrs.  Edith  Redding  Wotkyns. 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
H.  Hamilton  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  George  H. 
Howard,  Jr.,  and  of  Mr.  Noble  Hamilton.  The 
wedding  of  Miss  Redding  and  Mr.  Hamilton  will 
take  place   in   the    autumn. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Muirhead  and  Mrs.  Muirhead  of 
Broughty  Ferry,  Scotland,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Katherine 
Muirhead,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Archibald  Cuthbert- 
son.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  James 
Cuthbertson  of  Broughty  Ferry  and  resided  in 
San  Francisco  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
He  is  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  Black  Watch. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Muirhead  and  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson will  take  place  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donzel  Stoney  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Florence 
Stoney,  and  Mr.  Charles  Davis.  Miss  Stoney  is 
the  sister  of  the  Misses  Frances  and  Katherine 
Stoney.  Mr.  Davis  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Davis  of  Riverside.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Eleanor  Banning  and  Mr. 
John  C.  McFarland  was  solemnized  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  St.  John's  Church  in  Los  An- 
geles. Miss  Marion  Fitzhugh  was  the  maid  of 
honor  and  the  other  bridal  attendants  were  Miss 
Anita  Patton,  Miss  Katherine  Banning,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Wailes.  Mr.  Marvin  Brown  was  the  best 
man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  John  Cooper,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Mr.  Alfred  Salisbury,  and  Mr. 
John  Eliot.  Mrs.  McFarland  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hancock  Banning  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  sister  of  Mr.  George  Banning  and  of  Mr. 
Hancock  Banning,  Jr.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFarland  will 
reside  in   Sacramento. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Henry  Williams  Poelt,  Mrs. 
Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale,  Mrs.  Ralston  Hamil- 
ton, Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis,  Mrs.  Harrison 
Dibblee,  Mrs.  Harry  Coupland  Benson,  Mrs.  Philip 


Claremont  Residence 

FOR    SALE 

Beautiful  Claremont  home, 
including  one  acre  in  choice 
garden,  is  offered  for  sale.  Will 
accept  part  trade;  balance  on 
terms  if  desired.  Price  $30,000. 
Address  Box  A,  Argonaut  office. 


Lansdale,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Mrs.  Frederick. 
Sladen,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Miss  Alice  Schuss-- 
ler.   and   Miss  Emily  Carolan. 

Mrs.  James  Marvin  Curtis  gave  a  reception  on 
Saturday  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on  Union  Street  in  honor  of  the  men  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  the  Presidio. 
Mrs.  Curtis  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  An- 
drew Carrigan,  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  Miss 
Katherine  Magee,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Doro- 
thea Coon,  Miss  Evelyn  Adams,  Miss  Brigid  O'Sul- 
ivan,    and   Miss   Catherine  Mohun.    . 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
jn  Tuesday,  entertaining  a  number  of  friends  in 
compliment    to    Miss    Marguerite    Gros. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  at  her  home  at  Sea  Cliff  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Emma  Cole  Brown  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mrs.  George  AH  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Tenny  of  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of 
Count  del  Yalle  de  Salazar  and  Countess  de  Sala- 
zar.  The  guests  included  Captain  Frank  Pinckney 
Helm  and  Mrs.  Helm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ellis 
Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Howell,  Mrs.  E.  Grahame  Parker,  Miss 
Emmeline  Childs,  Mr.  Maurice  Hall,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward  Cebrian. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McKittrick,  Mrs.  John  Edward 
Beale,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  William  F. 
Fullam,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Bryant    Crockett. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Washington  Street,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Luther  Wagoner. 

A  street  fair  and  bazaar  was  held  Saturday  in 
Union  Square  for  the  benefit  of  the  war  funds  of 
the  Allied  nations.  Among  those  who  presided 
over  the  booths  and  tables  were  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Pringle,  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  Mrs.  James  Athearn 
Folger,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Mrs.  Corbett 
Moody,  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Mrs.  Cecil  Marrack. 
Mrs.  Junius  Browne,  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle, 
Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  Frederick  Mc- 
Near, Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Breyfogle,  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Mrs.  Richard 
Girvin,  Mrs.  Edward  Whiting  Howard,  Mrs. 
Grant  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee.  Mrs.  Ma- 
condray    Moore,    and   Mrs.    Lewis   Hobart. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  gave  a  dinner  Wednes- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
honor  of  Captain  Randolph  Huntington  Miner 
and    Mrs.    Miner. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Latham  McMul- 
lin,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hayes  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Towne  gave  a  supper- 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Esther  Bull  and  Mr.  Edward 
Bullard. 

Colonel  John  B.  McDonald  and  Mrs.  McDonald 
gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Major-General  Hunter 
Liggett  and   Mrs.   Liggett. 

Mrs.  Willard  O.  Wayman  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Lagunitas 
Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  reception 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame, 
the  occasion  having  been  the  silver  wedding  anni- 
versary of  the  host  and  hostess. 

Mrs.  Richmond  P.  Davis  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Thomas  Rees,  Mrs.  Albert  Edward 
Gillespie,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitney,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Ma- 
gruder  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Thomas  Slavens,  Mrs. 
John  Ryus,  Mrs.  Frank  Caldwell,  and  Mrs. 
George  Uhl. 

A  flower  show  was  held  last  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day in  Menlo  Park,  the  proceeds  of  the  affair 
going  to  the  Red  Cross.  Among  the  patronesses 
of  the  affair  were  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger, 
Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker, 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell,  Mrs. 
James  L.  Flood,  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
McNear. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis,  compliment- 
ing  Miss   Genevieve   Brooke   of    Portland. 


"How's   your   garden   getting  along?" 
right.     I  haven't  interfered  with  it  yet."- 
trott  Free  Press. 


"All 
-De- 


TheLate  Francis  Cuthbert  Parrott. 
The  death  is  anounced  on  June  6th  of  Mr. 
Francis  Cuthbert  Parrott.  Mr.  Parrott  was 
tjie  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  of  San 
Mateo  and  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Abby  M.  Par- 
rott and  of  Mrs.  Emilie  Donohoe.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin,  Misses 
Emilie,  Barbara,  and  Josephine  Parrott,  Mr. 
John  Parrott,  who  is  at  the  officers'  reserve 
camp  at  the  Presidio;  Mr.  Joseph  Parrott, 
Mr.  Edmund  Parrott,  who  is  at  the  aviation 
camp  in  San  Diego ;  Mr.  William  Parrott, 
and  Mr.  Stephen  Parrott. 


Red  Cross. 
"Fundamentals  of  Family  Welfare"  will  be 
the  subject  considered  the  coming  week  by  the 
Red  Cross  class  in  war  relief  at  the  Polyclinic, 
1535  Jackson  Street.  Monday,  June  18th,  at 
11  a.  m.,  Professor  Ira  Cross  will  lecture  on 
"The  Standard  of  Living"  ;  Wednesday,  June 
20th,  at  11  a.  m.,  T.  Brookman  will  discuss 
"Family  Budgets  Under  Normal  Condition3 
and  Under  War  Conditions,"  and  on  Friday. 
June  22d,  at  11  a.  m..  Dr.  Adele  Jaffa  will 
explain  "Minimum   Dietaries." 


Among  the  letters  offered  for  sale  at  a  Red 
Cross  sale  in  London  recently  were  a  number 
of  Kitchener  letters.  In  one  of  these,  relating 
to  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  Lord  Kitch- 
ener contradicts  a  statement  that  "he  does 
not  hit  it  off  with  Cromer,"  which  was,  he 
says,  traceable  "to  foreign  canards."  He 
speaks  of  the  comforts  of  the  troops,  and 
says:  "But  am  refusing  to  allow  beer  to  be 
sent  on.  I  had  some  experience  with  it  in 
'96."  He  gives  long  details  of  the  military 
position  of  the  Egyptian  army  and  the  enemy 
forces,  and  asks  for  rewards  for  his  officers. 
Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  strain  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  says:  "I  feel  just  a  little  the  effects 
of  the  strain  the  whole  thing  has  been,  now 
it  is  practically  over.  I  wonder  whether  I 
was  a  fool  to  accept  the  peerage.  I  have  per- 
sonally practically  nothing  to  keep  it  up  on. 
Really,  I  can  hardly  realize  that  all  is  over, 
but  I  thank  God  all  is  well  over.  I  should 
have  liked  a  command  in  India,  I  think. 
Shortly  I  must  get  out  of  this,  as,  if  there 
were  no  other  reason,  I  am  bound  to  give 
Hunter  a  chance." 


Some  of  the  hair  used  in  hair  nets  pur- 
chased by  women  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  Consul-General  Thomas  Sammons 
at  Shanghai,  has  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean 
three  times  before  reaching  retail  dealers. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
part  of  millions  of  pounds  of  human  hair  ex- 
ported from  China  finds  its  way  back  again, 
after  preparation,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  hair  nets,  the  so-called  invisible  nets,  worn 
by  women  over  their  hair.  The  hair  net  busi- 
ness has  become  of  great  importance  to  the 
province  of  Shantung,  which  provides  prac- 
tically the  entire  supply  of  Europe  and 
America.  Germany  and  Austria  formerly 
had  a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  and  nets  were 
first  made  in  Shantung  under  the  direction  of 
German  firms. 


For  patriotic  reasons  and  conservation  of 
principal  buy  Liberty  Bonds — for  a  large  and 
certain  income  for  li  fe  buy  an  ./Etna  Li  fe 
Annuity.  Absolute  security — no  taxes — no 
medical  examination. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Adv.) 


RESIDENCE 
FOR    SALE    OR    RENT 

16  ROOMS  IN  DESIRABLE  LOCA- 
TION ON  JACKSON  STREET  IN 
THIS  CITY.  THE  RESIDENCE 
OCCUPIES  A  KEY  LOT  RECEIV- 
ING SUN  ON  TWO  SIDES.  TELE- 
PHONE SUTTER  1439,  OR  CALL 
AT  628  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
BUILDING. 


RED  CROSS  CLASSES  IN  WAR  RELIEF. 

Under  the  official  sanction  of  the  Red  Cross 
a  new  type  of  war  service  for  women  is  being 
offered  by  the  Social  Service  School  of  the 
San  Francisco  Polyclinic,  1535  Jackson  Street, 
for  war  relief  work  with  the  families  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  This  will  require  a  new 
type  of  social  worker,  for  it  will  demand  the 
subtlest  and  most  democratic  kind  of  social 
service.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  families  of 
those  who  are  giving  their  lives  for  their 
country  should  ever  be  allowed  to  become  de- 
pendents or  to  be  treated  as  charity  cases. 
Those  who  undertake  the  problems  of  dis- 
organized family  life  due  to  war  should  be 
specially  qualified  and  should  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  measure  of  training.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity for  women  of  education,  refinement, 
and  ample  leisure  to  give  volunteer  service  in 
their  own  community.  Practical  training  is 
given  in  the  clinics  and  in  connection  with 
the  Associated   Charities. 

Lectures  are  given  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  at  11  a.  m. 


Hotel 

I?sAi$el« 


f>HiliTi  I 


An  absolutely 
7         fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vke-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


JAUCHEN'S  OLDE  COPPER  SHOP 

Hand  Wrought  Silver,  Copper  and  Bronze 

Ornamental    and    Figurative  Antique  and    Modem    Styles 


H'«/£n 


i  Furnished.        Lt 


1391   Sutter,  near  Franklin  Phone  Prospect  1911 


Santa  Fe  De  Luxe  Always  "On  Time." 

The  sixth  season  of  that  magnificent  train, 
the  Santa  Fe  de  Luxe,  has  just  come  to  a 
successful   conclusion. 

Throughout  the  entire  period,  from  Janu- 
ary 2d  to  May  1  st,  despite  the  extreme 
weather  encountered  in  the  central  states,  no 
station  bulletin  ever  carried  this  train  in  the 
"Late"   column. 

Each  new  year  brings  .1  warm  welcome 
and  enthusiastic  additions  to  the  family  of 
"  De   I  .uxe"   travelers. 


A  Canadian  has  just  invented  a  pneumatic 
hull  tor  bicycles  which,  be  believes,  will  per- 
mit the  extensive  use  of  solid  rubber  or  rope 
tires. 


The  Hotel  Dorchester 

1482  Sutter  Street,  at  Gough 

Is  one  of  San  Francisco's  best  family  and 
tourist  hotels.  Easily  reached  from  all  car 
lines. 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
Phone — Prospect    650. 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager 


DRINK  CASWELL'S  COFFEE 

WITH  EVERY  MEAL 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  trial  pack-    C..Uav.    CCC/I 
age  telephone  direct  to  JllllCl     UU<Jt 

OR  WRITE 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO,  442-452  Second  St,S.  F. 


Invigorative  in  Health  Restorative  in  Fatigue 

Curative  in  Disease 

EL  REP0S0  SANITARIUM 

The  Treatment  Department  offers 
superior  facilities  and  the  most  experi- 
enced manipulators  for  Massage,  Elec- 
tric Light  Baths  jjnd  any  of  the  Treat- 
ments used  in  the  Battle  Creek  Sys- 
tem. 

Literature  Sent  on  Application 
2222  Chapel  Street,  Berkeley 

Hours  Arranged  by  Appointmen 
PHONE   BERKELEY  4371 

DR.  A.  J.  SANDERSON,  Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  SECTION  OF  COTTAGES  AND  LAWN,  SHASTA  SPRINGS 

OPEN    FROM   JUNE   TO    OCTOBER 

Connected  by  scenic  railway  with  Shasta  Springs  station  and  located  on  a  grand  tree-clad  plateau,  surrounded  by  ten  acres  of  beautiful  lawn,  and  following  the  curving  lines 
of  inviting  walks  are  cosy,  home-like  cottages  for  guests.  Here,  too,  is  a  splendid  reception  pavilion  with  offices  and  guest  parlors.  The  tennis  and  croquet  grounds  seem 
naturally  to  have  dropped  into  their  places,  and  the  fine,  open-air,  cement-lined  swimming  pool  sends  forth  its  shouts  of  laughter  from  amid  a  rim  of  stately  firs.  The  State  High- 
way passes  in  close  proximity  to  the  grounds,  while  branching  therefrom  are  many  miles  of  magnificent  boulevards. 

Two,   three,   five  and  ten   room  cottages — each   room   connected  with  bath. 

Vegetable  garden  and  dairy  operated  in   connection  with  the    cuisine,    which    is    recommended    for    its    excellence    and   efficient  service. 

Trails,  grounds  and  groves  electric  lighted. 

RATES   FROM    $4   TO    $6   PER   DAY 

THE   HOME   OF   SHASTA  WATER 

For  full  particulars  address : 

SHASTA  SPRINGS  HOTEL  COMPANY       -       -       Shasta  Springs,  California 


TO    RENT 

Furnished — for  a  period  upward  of  one 
year — a  handsome  home;  10  rooms,  3  up- 
per floor  baths,  sun  porch,  large  garden ,- 
modern  in  ever}'  detail;  vicinity  Wash- 
ington and  Laurel.  Enquire  Hollman  & 
Samuels,  229  Montgomery  Street. 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city  and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Douglas  Whitman,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Jeanette  Whitman,  Miss  Marie  Whitman, 
Master  Malcolm  Whitman,  and  Master  Frederick 
Crocker  Whitman,  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
New  York  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
at    her   home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  left  Thursday  for 
Philadelphia  to  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  George 
Godey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Wright  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,  left  Thursday  for  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mr.  John  McMullin,  who  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  New  York,  has  left  for  France,  where 
he  will   remain  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  have  taken  the 
home  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll  in  San  Mateo 
for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page  has  returned  to  her  home 
in   Belvedere   from  a  trip    to    Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  spent  the  week- 
end   at   JEtna   Springs. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson  has  returned  to 
Ross  Valley  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Knight  has  closed  her  house  in 
town  and  has  opened  her  country  place  at  Los 
Altos. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Albert    Dibblee,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
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Alexander  Lilley,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon 
spent  the  week-end  at  Alta  as  the  guests  of  Dr. 
Harry    Tevis. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Smith  and  Miss  Henrietta  Har- 
rison Smith  have  gone  to  Yosemite  for  a  brief 
sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gantz  have  gone  to  San 
Diego,  after  having  passed  a  few  weeks  at  their 
home  in  Santa  Barbara.  They  were  accompanied 
south  by  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  and  Miss  Edith 
Wellman. 

Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar  and  Countess  de 
Salazar  have  returned  to  San  Francisco,  after 
an    absence   of   several   weeks. 

Miss  Alice  Lilley  has  arrived  from  her  home 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  is  the  guest  of  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  at  their 
country  place  in   San   Rafael. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro  and  her  children  are  spend- 
ing  several   weeks   at   Inverness. 

Mrs.  Boswell  King  and  her  children  will  spend 
the  summer  months  with  Mrs.  King's  father,  Mr. 
Beverley    Thomas,    at    his    home    at    Lake    George. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bandmann,  Mrs.  John  Kilgarif, 
Miss  Florence  Bandmann,  and  Miss  Doris  Kil- 
garif have  gone  to  Yosemite  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

Major-General  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.  Liggett 
left  Saturday  for  a  tour  of  inspection  to  American 
Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtlandt  Bishop  returned 
Wednesday  to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont 
from    a    trip    to    Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Ames  have  taken  a  cottage 
in    Mill    Valley    for   the    summer   months. 

Captain  Randolph  Huntington  Miner  and  Mrs. 
Miner,  who  arrived  recently  from  Los  Angeles, 
have  taken    an    apartment   at   Stanford    Court. 

Mr.  Everett  Bee  returned  last  week  to  the  Hill- 
crest  from  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  and  her  little  son 
are  spending  several  weeks  on  the  Russian  River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Bertheau  and  Miss  Elise 
Bertheau  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Gough 
Street,  after  a  visit  to  their  ranch  in  Stockton. 

Colonel  C.  D.  Barth  and  Mrs.  Barth  are  the 
guests  of  Major  Frank  Grant  and  Mrs.  Grant  at 
Fort  Winfield    Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hirschfeld  have  taken  a 
house    in    San    Mateo    for    the    summer. ' 

Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  and  her  children  are 
spending   a    fortnight   on   the   Feather    River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  spent  the  week-end 
at  Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hunt  Thompson  will  arrive  next 
week  from  the  East  to  visit  her  parents,  Judge 
William  H.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  at  their  home  in 
San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Frederika  Otis,  returned  recently  from  a  trip 
to    Lake    Taboe. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  has  gone  to  Los  Gatos, 
where  she  will  remain  until  autumn. 

Mrs.  Stow  Fithian  of  Santa  Barbara  has  gone 
to  New   York   for   an   indefinite  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lewis  have  been  spending 
several  weeks  in   New   York  and  Washington. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Howard  and  Miss  Jean  Howard 
have  gone-  to  their  home  at  Inverness  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  will  return  next  week  to 
San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  have  re- 
opened their  home  in  Burlingame  for  the  summer 
season. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman  re- 
turned last  week  to  their  apartments  at  the  St. 
Francis    from    a    brief    visit    in    the    East.      Later 


in  the  summer  they  will  go  to  the  Burlingame 
Country    Club. 

Miss  Genevieve  Brooke  left  Friday  for  her 
home  in  Portland,  after  a  visit  in  San  Francisco. 
During  her  sojourn  here  Miss  Brooke  was  the 
guest  of  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Robin  Hayne  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from   a  trip   to    New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Emily 
are  reestablished  in  their  Burlingame  home  for 
the   summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cushing,  who  left  here 
last  winter  to  make  their  permanent  home  in 
New  York,  are  spending  the  summer  in  New 
Rochelle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  Miss  Ruth 
Perkins,  Mr.  Gerd  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Oyster  spent  the  week-end  at  Inverness  as  the 
guests    of    Miss  Julia    Van    Fleet. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Tal- 
lant  have  taken  a  house  in  Palo  Alto  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Barnard  of  Chico  is  the  guest  of 
Dr.  Harold  Barnard  and  Mrs.  Barnard  at  their 
home    in    Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  have  gone  to  their 
home  on  the  McCloud   River  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  spent  the  week-end  in 
San  Mateo  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Blyth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  have  gone 
to  New    York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Adeline  Steen  has  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  her  home  in  Boise,  Idaho,  and  is  the 
guest  of  Miss  Katherine  Creary  at  her  home  in 
the    Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Otto  turn  Suden  left  Thurs- 
day for  a  trip  to  the  Grand  Canon. 

Mr.  Benson  Rose,  who  returned  recently  to 
New  York,  has  joined  the  aviation  corps  and  is 
stationed    on    Long  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlessinger  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  at  Shasta  Springs  en  route  north. 

Judge  A.  J.  Fritz  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Cadman  are 
in  the  city  again,  having  returned,  after  a  short 
vacation   in    the  mountains  at   Shasta   Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Morgan  have  gone  to 
Santa    Barbara    for    a    brief    sojourn. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  visit  with  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin 
at    her    home   on   the    McCloud    River. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Keesling  of  San  Francisco  spent  sev- 
eral days   at  Shasta  Springs. 

Mrs.  Grace  Appleton  McKey  and  Miss  McKey, 
of  Chicago,  are  the  guests  of  their  cousin,  Mrs. 
J.    B.    Coryell,   at  Lloyden,    Menlo    Park. 

Society  people  from  Oakland  and  San  Francisco 
who  are  soon  to  leave  for  Shasta  Springs  Hotel, 
Shasta  Springs,  for  the  summer  include  Mrs. 
Prentice  Cobb  Hale,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Easterbrook,  Mrs. 
J.  V.  Knight,  Mrs.  Lilian  Brown  Everts,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Mhoon,  Miss  Anna  Miller,  Miss  Florence 
Brown,  Dr.  T.  R.  Rcthers  and  Mrs.  Rethers,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    A    K.    Brewer. 

Friends  of  Mrs.  Tom  C.  Grant  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  she  has  returned  to  her  Union  Street 
home  and   is  regarded    as    fully  convalescent. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Shasta  Springs  Hotel  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  Dalton  Har- 
rison, Mr.  Ferdinand  Reis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Stent,  Miss  Frances  Stent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Doak,  and  Mrs.   Charles  A.    Miller. 


Mr.    and   Mrs.    James    K.    Moffitt   are    being 
congratulated   upon   the   birth    of   a   daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Sidney  Coryn  Lecture  Postponed. 
To  enable  Sidney  Coryn  to  speak  at  the 
dinner  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  Coryn's  lecture  on  "America  at 
War"  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery,  239  Grant 
Avenue,  has  been  postponed  from  the  regular 
date  to  Tuesday  evening,  June  19th.  "Amer- 
ica at  War"  is  the  concluding  lecture  in  the 
series  on  causes  and  aspects  of  the  war,  and 
will  treat  on  such  vital  subjects  as  what 
America  can  do  to  Germany,  what  Germany 
can  do  to  America,  the  American  forces  by 
sea  and  land,  war  on  the  submarines.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  at  8:15  o'clock,  in  the  Paul 
Elder   Gallery,   239    Grant  Avenue. 


In  introducing  his  first  war  budget  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  accomplished  a  remarkable  feat. 
He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and 
although  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who 
was  sitting  by  him,  had  apparently  at  hand 
a  complete  typewritten  copy  of  the  statement, 
never  once  did  he  have  occasion  to  refer 
to    it. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He—I  shall  not  marry  a  woman  unless  she 
is  my  exact  opposite.  She — You  will  never 
find  so  perfect  a  being  as  that. — Life. 

"Mamma,"  complained  a  little  one  recently, 
"teacher  won't  let  me  sing  any  more,  and  I'm 
the  fastest  singer  in  school,  too." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Chollie — When  I  was  a  boy,  you  know,  the 
doctor  said  if  I  didn't  stop  smoking  cigarettes 
I  would  become  feeble-minded.  Bessie — And 
why  didn't  you  stop  ? — Puck. 

"Good-morning!  I  came  to  tune  your 
piano."  "Piano  ?  But  I  didn't  send  for  you." 
"No,  ma'am,  but  the  neighbors  said  I  ought 
to  call." — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"I  want  to  look  at  some  note  paper." 
"Watered  stock,  ma'am?"  "I  should  say  not. 
My  husband  has  wasted  money  enough  on 
that  kind." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Now  that,  sir,  is  a  very  good  cigar,  one 
that  you  needn't  be  afraid  to  offer  anybody." 
"That's  all  right,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  want 
one  that  I  can  smoke  myself." — Judge. 

At  a  recent  concert,  the  conclusion  of  which 
was  the  song,  "There  Is  a  Good  Time  Com- 
ing," a  farmer  rose  in  the  audience  and  said, 
"Mister,  you  couldn't  fix  the  date,  could  you?" 
— Musical  America. 

Man  of  Business — I  can  spare  you  five 
minutes,  but,  you  know,  my  time  is  money. 
Gentleman  of  Leisure — I  shall  be  happy  to 
take  it  in  that  form,  sir. — Boston   Transcript. 

Visitor — What  do  you  do  with  a  story  that 
the  editors  reject  as  too  improbable?  Dasher 
— I  turn  it  into  a  scenario,  add  a  few  more 
improbabilities,  and  sell  it  for  the  movies. — 
Puck. 

Mother — I  hear  that  Harry"  Smith  is  the 
worst  boy  in  school,  and  I  want  you  to  keep 
as  far  away  from  him  as  possible.  Tommy — 
I  do,  ma.  He  is  always  at  the  head  of  our 
class. — New  York  Times. 

"Your  daughter  has  a  wonderful  voice. 
You  ought  to  cultivate  it"  "What  for?  A 
voice  doesn't  show  up  in  moving  pictures. 
But  I've  got  a  boy  with  a  funny  walk  whom 
I  expect  to  see  draw  a  thousand  a  week  one 
of  these  days." — Washington  Star. 

IVUUs — So  you  married  a  rich  wife.  Pretty 
soft  to  have  money  thrown  into  your  hands 
when     you     marry.      Gillis — Yes,     but     pretty 


tough  to  have  it  thrown  into  your  face  ever# 

afterwards. — Judge. 

The  German  soldier's  opinion  of  "retire- 
ment according  to  plan" :  "Each  for  him- 
self, and  the  devil  take  the  Hindenburg." — 
Punch. 

A  country  doctor,  just  arriving  home  from 
a  "case,"  found  this  note  awaiting  him : 
"Dear  Doctor — My  wife's  mother  is  at 
death's  door.  Please  come  at  once  and  see  if 
you  can   pull  her  through." — Dallas  News. 

"What  sort  of  a  clerk  is  Jenkins?"  asked 
a  business  man  of  the  head  of  a  large  firm. 


"The  most  versatile  young  man  1  ever  em- 
ployed." he  replied.  "There  isn't  any  kind 
of  work  he  won't  shirk." — Puck. 

"It's  easy  to  borrow  trouble."  "Xaturally. 
Every  one  has  more  of  it  than  he  wants." — 
Boston   Transcript. 

"No  one  ever  made  a  fool  of  me  yet,"  said 
Brownson.  "Then  you  may  claim  to  be  a  self- 
made    man,"    said   his    friend    quietly. — Judge. 

"One  should  always  serve  from  the  left 
side.  That's  right,  I  believe."  "All  depends. 
In  serving  subpoenas  you  sneak  up  from  the 
rear." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 
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The  Red  Cross  Campaign. 

Early  in  our  Civil  War  there  developed  spontane- 
ously a  movement  founded  in  the  sentiments  of  sym- 
pathy and  mercy  and  looking  to  the  relief  of  suf- 
>fering  attendant  upon  war.  The  Sanitary  Commission 
undertook  to  sustain  a  humanitarian  service  outside 
and  above  military  measures  and  purposes.  But  experi- 
ence was  lacking,  the  organization  was  weak,  and  after 
the  first  enthusiasm  had  died  out  the  commission  was 
on  the  point  of  collapse.  At  this  juncture — at  an  hour 
dark  almost  to  despair — there  came  to  the  central 
office  at  Washington  as  if  from  the  blue  sky  an  inspiring 
message  from  California.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
draft  for  $100,000  gold,  with  the  pledge  of  more  to 
come.  The  sum  now  seems  small.  But  in  that  day  it 
was  large — large  measured  by  material  standards, 
vastly  larger  measured  by  the  inspirations  flowing  out 
of  it.  The  promoters  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  got 
from  it  a  revival  of  faith.  They  took  fresh  heart, 
rallied  their  forces,  and  went  forward  with  the  work, 
carrying  it  with  augmenting  energy  and  power  to  the 
climax  of  the  struggle. 

The    Sanitary    Commission    collected   and    expended 


during  the  war  the  then  prodigious  sum  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Of  this  fifteen  millions  came  in  the 
form  of  supplies,  largely  the  handiwork  of  women,  and 
five  millions  came  in  the  form  of  cash.  And  of  this 
five  millions  cash  California,  remote,  little  populated, 
hardly  at  the  beginning  of  the  zcar  reckoned  as  a  re- 
source,  contributed   more   than   one-fourth. 

Today  a  vastly  greater  and  vastly  more  powerful  or- 
ganization styled  the  Red  Cross  assumes  in  an  enlarged 
form  and  under  a  higher  authority  the  work  of  the  old 
Sanitary  Commission.  It  is  founded  in  motives  superior, 
as  mercy  is  superior  to  force,  to  military  purpose.  It 
follows  the  soldier  to  the  trench  and  the  firing  line. 
It  succors  the  wounded.  It  comforts  the  dying.  It 
sustains  agencies  which  safeguard  the  health  and  the 
morals  of  the  "boys"  engaged  in  conflict.  The  Red 
Cross  is  organized  benevolence,  organized  humanity, 
organized  mercy.  Primarily  it  is  the  work  of  women, 
proving  again  how  upon  a  thousand  fields  when  pain 
and  anguish  wring  the  brow  woman  may  truly  be  a 
ministering  angel. 

It  has  been  planned  to  supplement  the  work  of  our 
government  in  carrying  on  the  war  by  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The  country  has  been  asked  to  endow 
it  in  the  sum  of  a  hundred  million  dollars.  To  each  city 
there  has  been  apportioned  a  share  of  this  noble  pro- 
vision. San  Francisco's  allotment  is  one  million  dollars. 
And  there  is  under  way  a  campaign  for  the  raising  of 
this  sum,  not  as  a  contribution  to  the  war,  not  as  an 
investment  in  bonds,  but  as  a  free  gift  to  a  noble 
cause. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  which  should  inspire  the  finest 
and  the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  our  people.  It  should 
make  every  man  and  woman  not  only  a  prompt,  but 
eager  giver  to  the  extent  of  his  or  her  abilities,  be 
they  great  or  small.  The  appeal  is  not  one  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  personal  interest ;  rather  it 
is  one  to  dwarf  personal  interest.  It  is  not  an  appeal 
properly  entering  into  appraisements  of  the  motives 
of  war.  rather  it  is  one  above  war  and  its  motives. 

That  in  this  movement  so  nobly  conceived  atid  so 
splendidly  inspired  San  Francisco  will  sustain  her  tra- 
dition let  no  man  doubt.  In  the  cause  of  the  Red  Cross, 
as  in  that  other  cause  which  culminated  last  week  in 
a  subscription  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  above  our 
allotment  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  San  Francisco  will  prove 
anew  the  vitality  of  her  patriotism  and  of  her  sym- 
pathies. 

Obstruction  in  Congress. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  popular  systems  is  the 
facility  they  afford  to  small  groups  so  fanatically  de- 
voted to  particular  purposes  as  to  be  willing  to  subordi- 
nate to  them  all  other  things,  however  important  or 
essential.  Our  congressional  history  is  full  of  incidents 
illustrative  of  the  power  of  willful  or  reckless  minori- 
ties to  obstruct  legislation  upon  which  the  operations 
of  government  depend.  At  the  present  moment  we 
have  a  situation  approximating  a  deadlock  in  Congress 
under  the  influence  of  the  National  Anti-Saloon 
League.  This  organization,  whose  moral  inspirations 
are  conceded,  is  filled  with  the  notion  that  even  the  war 
is  a  secondary  consideration  to  the  sumptuary  regula- 
tion which  it  proposes;  and  it  is  using  its  powers  of 
obstruction  to  delay  war  legislation  to  the  end  of 
enforcing  national  prohibition.  It  seems  determined  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  necessary  measures  of  war 
legislation  unless  there  shall  be  involved  with  them  or 
grafted  upon  them  a  drastic  prohibitive  scheme. 

The  practical  powers  of  the  league  are  very  consider- 
able. Its  organization  extends  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  many  congressional  districts  it  holds,  or  assumes 
to  hold,  the  balance  of  power.  It  has  impressed  many 
individual  members  of  Congress  with  the  notion  that 
their  tenure  of  official  life  rests  with  prohibition  voters, 


and  with  the  further  notion  that  every  prohibition  voter 
will  seek  the  scalp  of  every  member  of  Congress  who 
does  not  regard  the  war  as  secondary  in  importance  to 
stamping  out  the  liquor  traffic.  Unquestionably  the 
greater  number  of  the  members  of  the  league  are  under 
fanatical  conviction  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  connected  with  the 
league  and  in  a  dominant  relation  to  its  activities  a 
group  of  salaried  politicians  intent  rather  upon  political 
than  upon  moral  results.  It  is  this  last-named  element 
that  is  now  standing  between  the  President  and  the 
important  projects  he  has  put  before  Congress. 

How  long  this  state  of  affairs  will  last  depends  upon 
two  things — first,  the  energy  of  the  Administration  in 
enforcing  its  legitimate  purposes ;  second,  the  ignorance 
of  the  public  as  to  what  is  doing,  and  its  apathy  toward 
obstruction  of  war  measures.  But  obviously  the  war 
can  not  be  carried  on  successfully  if  the  government 
is  to  be  held  up  at  every  turn  by  some  group  large 
or  small  devoted  to  a  special  reform  or  a  particular 
interest. 

War  calls  for  singleness  of  purpose  and  for  definite- 
ness  and  promptness  of  action.  Its  motives  supersede 
every  other.  And  if  Congress  shall  not  relieve  itself 
of  its  timidity — if  it  shall  not  come  to  a  realization  of 
the  necessity  for  thrusting  to  one  side  every  considera- 
tion excepting  the  supreme  purposes  of  war — then  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Administration  to  proceed 
upon  other  lines.  There  is  no  question  about  its  powers 
to  do  just  this.  The  President,  by  virtue  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  government,  and  as  such  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
declare  martial  law  and  to  proceed  by  military  methods. 
Probably  it  will  not  come  to  this.  Probably  Congress 
can  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  and  duty. 
But  it  is  slow  to  comprehend  its  obligations,  slow  to 
cast  off  the  incubus  which  is  now  holding  it  in  a  species 
of  paralysis  as  pitiful  as  it  is  shameless. 


General  Pershing  in  Europe. 

The  universal  enthusiasm  attending  General  Persh- 
ing's arrival  in  Europe  emphasizes  both  the  need  of  the 
Allies  and  their  spirit  in  the  cause  for  which  they  are 
fighting.  It  negatives  the  theory  of  certain  American 
pacifists  that  Europe  did  not  wish  to  have  American 
assistance  in  the  actual  business  of  war.  As  a  man  of 
strong  sense  General  Pershing  will,  we  hope,  appreciate 
what  we  may  call  the  impersonal  significance  of  the 
greetings  accorded  him.  He  is  the  lion  of  the  hour 
because  he  represents  and  personifies  the  sympathy  and 
the  material  resource  of  the  great  American  republic. 
He  has  carried  himself  with  due  dignity:  and  we  can 
easily  believe  him  personally  impatient  of  the  cere- 
monies which  now  consume  his  time  and  energies,  eager 
to  get  at  the  real  business  of  his  mission. 

The  task  before  Pershing  is  a  great  one.  He  has  now 
to  demonstrate  the  practical  value  of  military  partici- 
pation in  the  war  on  the  part  of  this  country  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  any  nation, 
party,  or  faction.  It  is  a  task  calling  for  both  hardi- 
hood and  delicacy — in  a  sense  a  task  more  difficult  than 
any  ever  before  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  republic  in  a  foreign  country.  To  a  man 
easily  thrown  from  his  poise  the  situation  would  be  haz- 
ardous. The  hope  is — and  we  believe  it  is  well  founded 
— that  General  Pershing  has  in  him  the  manly  quality  to 
comprehend  that  his  job,  while  involving  some  of  the 
elements  of  diplomacy,  is  essentially  one  of  devotion  to 
the  realities  of  a  very  serious  business.  We  hope  and 
believe  he  will  be  able  to  turn  from  the  exhilarating 
ceremonies  of  the  past  month  to  the  work  of  war  un- 
spoiled by  adulation,  stimulated  rather  than  weakened 
as  a  soldier  by  a  sense  of  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position. 

The   best   thing   that   can   now   hap,  ral 
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Pershing  is  to  lie  let  alone  by  the  [ionizers.  England 
and  France  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  their  grati- 
tude and  enthusiasm.  They  should  now  give  General 
Pershing  the  opportunity,  undisturbed  by  ceremonial, 
to  take  up  the  work  of  establishing  his  military  con- 
nections with  the  forces  in  the  field  and  of  organizing 
and  preparing  for  actual  participation  in  the  war  the 
forces  which  will  soon  be  sent  to  him. 


Liberty  Bonds  Over-Subscribed. 

Over-subscription  of  the  Liberty  Loan  by  something 
above  40  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  to  go  into  the 
war  with  might  and  main.  It  may  further  be  taken  as 
an  assurance  that  whatever  further  sacrifices  the  coun- 
try may  be  called  upon  to  make  will  be  made  with  like 
thoroughness  and  completeness.  Our  money,  as  well 
as  our  men,  will  fight. 

California  may,  not  without  justification,  be  proud  of 
her  own  part  in  this  achievement.  Her  allotment  of  the 
loan  was  in  round  figures  $91,000,000.  Her  subscrip- 
tion, likewise  in  round  figures,  is  $110,000,000.  San 
Francisco,  as  usual  when  put  to  the  test,  responded 
nobly.  With  an  allotment  of  $42,000,000,  she  took 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $56,000,000.  In  the  main  the 
other  cities  of  California  were  equally  generous.  Oak- 
land, for  which  no  allotment  was  made  under  the 
presumption  that  her  contribution  would  figure  with 
that  of  San  Francisco,  subscribed  $5,700,000.  Sac- 
ramento, to  which  was  allotted  $3,585,000,  subscribed 
$3,SOO,000.  Fresno,  allotted  $1,250,000,  took  bonds  in 
the  sum  of  $1,500,000.  Stockton,  allotted  $2,368,000, 
took  a  round  $3,000,000.  Los  Angeles,  locally  vaunted 
as  "the  largest  city  in  Western  America."  and  to  which 
was  allotted  $18,000,000.  took  $15,000,000,  or  $3,000,000 
short  of  the  allotment.  Oregon.  Washington,  Nevada, 
and  Arizona  each  exceeded  by  considerable  sums  the 
allotment  apportioned  to  them. 

The  success  of  the  Liberty  Loan  must  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  methods  by  which  it  was  placed  before  the 
country  by  the  Treasury  Department,  but  to  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  people.  Offered  under  conditions 
at  variance  with  the  counsels  of  the  financial  experts 
of  the  country,  it  was  in  the  way  of  failing.  But  those 
whose  advice  had  been  rejected,  who  had  in  a  sense 
been  snubbed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  came 
to  the  relief  of  a  bad  situation,  and  by  their  patriotism 
and  energy  succeeded  in  running  up  the  subscription 
far  beyond  the  call. 

Estimates  of  the  needs  of  the  government  on  war 
account  during  the  current  twelve  months  indicate  the 
necessity  of  three  more  bond  issues,  each  in  the  sum 
of  that  just  subscribed.  That  is,  to  the  two  billions 
provided  there  must  now  be  added  six  billions  more. 
Let  no  man  doubt  that  the  money  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  resource  of  the  country  is  equal  to  it  and  the  will 
of  the  people  matches  its  resource.  But  let  the  Ad- 
ministration take  warning  of  experience.  Let  it  under- 
stand that  bonds  in  great  sums  do  not  "blow  out  of  the 
window." 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  bankers 
and  financial  agents  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  com- 
mendation for  the  achievement  in  the  matter  of  the 
Liberty  bonds.  They  gave  absolutely  without  charge 
wide  publicity  to  the  appeal  of  the  government,  with 
eager  urgency  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  This, 
with  the  energies  of  the  banking  and  financial  interest, 
likewise  freely  given,  brought  the  subscription  to  a 
handsome  excess.  There  is  instruction  for  the  Ad- 
ministration in  all  this.  Let  us  hope  there  will  be 
wisdom  enough  to  accept  it  and  to  be  guided  in  future 
less  by  pride  and  more  by  judgment. 


America  and  Japan. 
Falling  into  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  Japan  is  sending 
to  the  United  States  a  high  official  commission,  to  the 
end  of  sustaining  the  existing  good  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  governments  and  of  augmenting  under- 
standing and  sympathy  between  the  two  peoples.  The 
enterprise  is  happily  conceived.  The  United  States  and 
Japan  may  gain  much  by  knowing  each  other  better. 

There  has  been  and  continues  to  be  persistent  effort 
under   '-elfish    motives   to   involve   America   and    Tapan 
in  mutual  apprehensions  and  distrusts.     Japan  is  told 
t'  •  sentiment  of  America  towards  her  is  at  once 
anil  contemptuous.     Every  circumstance,  grer>.t 
tv,  calculated  to  wound  a  sensitive  people  is  over- 
sized and  misinterpreted  to  swell  the  account  of 


grievance  and  resentment.  On  the  other  hand.  America 
is  filled  with  "warnings"  founded  in  suggestions  that 
Japan  covets  much  which  belongs  to  us  and  is  craftily 
framing  plans  looking  to  the  fulfillment  of  envious  and 
aggressive  desires.  Per  consequence  there  has  grown 
up  in  both  countries  a  pretty  general  sentiment  of  seri- 
ous distrust,  of  serious  fear. 

Every  sentiment  of  human  sympathy,  every  motive 
of  statecraft  should  inspire  friendship  between  America 
and  Tapan.  Geographically  the  two  countries  are 
neighbors;  they  front  upon  the  same  waters,  the  two 
together  practically  dominating  the  northern  half  of  the 
greatest  ocean.  The  natural  sphere  of  one  is  in  the 
Western  world,  the  natural  sphere  of  the  other  in  the 
world  of  the  East.  Historically.  America  and  Japan 
are  bound  by  inspiring  ties.  Commercially,  one  supple- 
ments and  sustains  the  other.  Surely  these  considera- 
tions should  incline  intelligent  and  ambitious  peoples  to 
common  sympathy  and  to  cooperative  policies. 

The  time  is  happily  chosen  for  sympathetic  confer- 
ence between  the  two  nations.  We  are  allies  in  a  great 
war  of  mutual  aims  and  calling  for  mutual  aid.  Under 
this  condition  trivial  considerations,  even  trivial  griev- 
ances, may  easily  and  wisely  be  put  aside.  Out  of  such 
a  conference  as  is  about  to  take  place  each  country  may 
come  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  mind  and  pur- 
pose of  the  other.  Japan  should  be.  and  we  believe  is. 
willing  to  concede  to  us  whatever  may  be  right  and 
necessary;  and  surely  we  should  be  willing  to  meet 
Japan  in  similar  spirit. 

There  is,  we  are  told,  in  Japan  as  with  us  a  "yellow" 
press  which  for  its  own  purposes  persists  and  delights 
in  magnifying  minor  causes  of  friction.  Now  surely 
there  is  a  time  to  rebuke  an  impertinence  which  knows 
no  restraint,  to  put  the  quietus  upon  a  mischievous 
spirit  which  would  provoke  animosity  and  stir  up  strife. 


Our  Commission  to  Russia. 

To  assume  for  the  Root  mission  the  whole  credit 
of  the  now  strong  attitude  of  the  Duma  would  be 
to  belittle  the  spirit  and  to  minimize  the  achievements 
of  the  patriotic  men  who  are  now  guiding  the  desti- 
nies of  Russia.  Yet  we  may  easily  believe — and  with- 
out injustice  to  anybody — that  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial aid  of  which  the  commision  has  been  the  bearer 
have  helped  mightily  in  the  business  of  holding  Russia 
to  the  lines  of  obligation  and  honor. 

The  wiser  men  of  Russia,  probably  the  masses  of  the 
people  as  well,  now  see  the  situation  in  its  true  light. 
They  understand  that  Russia's  hope  of  freedom  lies  in 
affiliation  with  the  free  countries  of  the  world  rather 
than  with  its  autocracies.  This  clear  conception  is 
without  doubt  the  basis  of  calculations  and  movements 
now  holding  the  government  at  Petrograd  loyal  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies.  But  the  pledge  of  American 
friendship  and  cooperation  carried  to  Russia  by  our 
special  commission  and  emphasized  with  logic  and  force 
by  its  great  leader,  Mr.  Root,  are  proving  a  mighty  aid. 
It  now  looks  as  if  Russia  would  stand  firm  in  support 
of  the  national  engagements,  loyal  to  her  allies,  loval 
to  the  hopes  which  lay  back  of  the  revolution. 

That  Russia  from  now  on  will  be  a  strong  factor  in 
the  war  is  doubtful.  Weak  situations,  uncertain  gov- 
ernments— in  other  words,  social  and  industrial  de- 
moralization— do  not  blossom  forth  in  strong  policies  or 
in  exhibitions  of  high  prowess.  Weakness  is  the  natu- 
ral fruit  of  social  confusion.  But  a  weak  support  of 
the  war  on  the  part  of  Russia  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
no  support  at  all.  Russia  brought  to  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany,  or  reduced  to  a  supine  neutrality,  would 
be  a  tremendous  aid  to  Germany.  It  would  leave  the 
eastern  frontier  open;  it  would  make  available  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Russian  food  markets;  it  would 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  German  arms  the  con' 
siderable  powers  of  Russian  mechanical  industry.  But 
with  Russia  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  even 
upon  a  weak  basis,  all  this  will  be  prevented.  Ger- 
many will  have  to  maintain  something  of  an  army  on 
the  eastern  front  and  she  will  be  denied  the  privileges 
which,  while  they  could  not  have  assured  her  success 
in  the  war,  would  still  have  helped  her  to  sustain  the 
conflict  for  a  long  period. 

Those  who  felt  that  the  President  made  a  mistake 
in  placing  Mr.  Root  at  the  head  of  our  Russian 
commission,  who  felt  that  in  the  place  of  a  "cold"  in- 
tellectual there  should  have  been  sent  a  "warm-blooded" 
emotionalist  upon  the  theory  of  stimulating  sympathy 
and  passion  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  may  now  see 


the  value  of  purely  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Mr. 
Root  made  no  attempt  to  hypnotize  the  Russian  leaders. 
Cajolery  is  no  part  of  his  scheme  of  statecraft,  lie 
met  the  men  of  the  country  with  dignity  and  courtesy, 
reasoned  with  them  after  such  manner  as  to  establish 
in  their  minds  the  value  of  American  cooperation.  The 
result  again  and  for  the  thousandth  time  justifies  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  kind  of  diplomacy  which  rests 
upon  the  basis  of  judgment  and  character. 


The  Food  Bill. 

President  Wilson  may  well  exercise  all  his  powers  in 
urging  the  food  bill  upon  Congress.  While  it  is  a 
measure  both  radical  and  positive  in  its  provisions,  it 
is  none  too  radical,  none  too  positive,  in  respect  of  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Congressman  Lever, 
who  has  been  commissioned  to  lead  the  campaign  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  this  bill,  has  well  stated 
the  case.    Among  other  things,  he  said  on  Monday : 

We  intend  to  drive  from  the  established  agencies  of  distri- 
bution the  market  manipulator,  the  gambler,  the  man  who 
buys  as  cheaply  as  he  can  and  sells  as  dearly  as  he  can,  the 
Shylock  of  commerce  who  would  rob  the  widow  and  orphan, 
or  filch  pennies  from  the  blind  man  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  he  would  evidence  in  ordering  a  meal  at  a  downtown 
restaurant. 

Xo  honest  business  man  need  be  hurt  by  the  power  con- 
ferred in  the  bill.  Il  is  the  crook  that  shall  suffer  in  the 
sunlight  and  it  is  the  unpatriotic,  selfish,  and  greedy  that  we 
are  after. 

I  admit  the  bill  is  unprecedented  and  remarkable.  But  we 
are  engaged  in  an  unprecedented  and  remarkable  war  that  is 
shaking  the  foundations  of  the  world.  We  must  either  confer 
this  so-called  autocratic  power  upon  the  constitutional  head 
of  our  government  or  we  must  be  prepared  to  have  this 
power  assumed  by  the  I  ierman  Kaiser. 

Is  there  anybody  in  the  country,  seriously  intent  upon 
the  high  purpose  involved  in  the  war.  seriously  con- 
siderate of  the  honor  of  the  country,  who  is  not  willing 
to  support  this  project?  To  say  as  was  said  in 
the  House  on  Monday  by  Representative  Young  of 
Texas  that  under  this  measure  "a  food  dictator 
may  take  charge  of  the  property  of  every  humble 
farmer  in  the  land  who  is  struggling  to  eke  out 
an  existence  for  himself  and  family" — to  say  this 
is  to  play  the  demagogue  and  the  pettifogger.  There 
is  no  intent  to  oppress  anybody,  no  wish  to  do 
anything  unjust  or  damaging  to  any  legitimate  interest. 
But  to  prosecute  the  war  effectively  the  government 
must  have  authority  to  organize,  mobilize,  apportion 
as  necessity  and  judgment  shall  diiect  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  country.  It  is  childish — it  is  treason- 
able— to  oppose  a  measure  of  supreme  necessity  by 
appeal  to  class  prejudices  and  by  stimulation  of  ridicu- 
lous apprehensions. 

Mr.  Lever  has  put  the  alternative  before  the  country 
in  terms  easily  understood.  We  must  either  give  the 
President  this  so-called  autocratic  power  or  be  pre- 
pared to  have  that  power  exercise!  by  the  German 
Kaiser. 

Editorial  Notes. 

The  Argonaut  suggests  respectfully  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Express  that  to  its  standing  legend — "Los  An- 
geles is  the  largest  city  in  Western  America." — it  add 
the  returns  of  the  Liberty  Bond  subscription:  Los 
Angeles,  $15,000,000,  or  $3,000,000  below  the  allotment; 
San  Francisco,  $56,000,000.  or  $14,000,000  above  the 
allotment.  

President  Wilson's  pledge  to  the  Belgian  mission  is 
timely  and  inspiring.  It  declares  "our  solemn  deter- 
mination that  on  the  inevitable  day  of  victory  Belgium 
shall  be  restored  to  the  place  she  has  so  richly  won 
among  the  self-respecting  and  respected  nations  of  the 
earth."  Clearly  enough  implied  in  former  declarations, 
this  pledge  has  not  before  been  given  so  specifically  and 
authoritatively.  Belgium  will  take  it  and  has  a  right 
to  take  it  as  a  dedication  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  to  the  righting  of  the  great  wrongs  per- 
petrated upon  her  in  contempt  alike  of  neutral  rights 
and  of  specific  engagements. 


In  gross  contempt  of  the  law  which  forbids  anybody 
to  sell  liquor  to  a  soldier  or  sailor  in  uniform,  one 
James  Connors  bought  drinks  in  a  Barbary  Coast 
resort  and  sold  them  to  two  soldiers.  Two  police- 
men witnessed  the  act,  arrested  the  offender,  and 
haled  him  before  Police  Judge  Oppenheim.  Verv 
properly  the  judge  gave  to  the  culprit  the  maximum 
punishment — six  months'  confinement  in  the  county  jail. 
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"This  court,"  said  the  judge,  "will  not  tolerate  viola- 
tions of  the  law  where  the  violator  is  shown  to  be  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  government.  From  now  on  the 
maximum  punishment  will  be  given  to  any  one  who 
sells  liquor  to  a  soldier  or  sailor.  None  may  expect 
leniency  in  this  court."  This  has  the  true  ring.  It  may 
well  be  taken  as  an  example  and  a  text.  One  who- be- 
fuddles a  soldier  or  a  sailor  is  wicked  enough  at  any 
time.     At  a  time  of  war  he  becomes  doublv  a  criminal. 


It  is  about  time  for  sensible  men — and  for  a  lot  of 
newspapers  without  sense — to  dismiss  the  delusion  that 
farming  is  a  business  that  may  be  pursued  successfully 
by  anybody.  In  truth,  farming,  like  pretty  much  every 
other  serious  work,  is  a  technical  specialty.  It  calls, 
we  venture  to  say,  for  as  much  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline— and  it  certainly  calls  for  as  much  judgment — 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  worker  as  any  other  of 
the  many  occupations  commonly  classified  as  industrial. 
The  man  who  operates  a  lathe  in  a  machine  shop  or 
does  any  one  of  the  common  mechanical  operations 
commonly  works  under  specific  instructions  covering 
every  phase  of  his  activity.  The  farmer,  even  the 
"farm  hand,"  must  exercise  judgment  at  every  turn. 
Even  so  simple  an  operation  as  plowing,  at  which  any 
clodhopper  is  presumed  to  be  proficient,  calls  for  exer- 
cise of  a  species  of  generalship.  Your  plowman  must 
know  many  things  not  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  city-bred  man,  whose  work  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  is  mere  routine  upon  a  plan  laid  down  and  after 
a  manner  prescribed  for  him.  The  notion  that  you  can 
create  an  army  of  efficient  farmers  from  school  chil- 
dren, clerks  out  of  employment,  even  vagabonds  from 
the  highways  and  the  jails,  is  just  another  of  many  cur- 
rent stupidities.  This  is  not  saying  that  many  opera- 
tions of  rural  industry  may  not  be  practiced  successfully 
by  inexpert  persons  under  direction.  Gathering  fruit 
and  preparing  it  for  preservation  is  a  work  in  which 
even  the  rank  amateur  may  be  serviceable.  There  are 
certain  other  labors  which  call  not  so  much  for  skill  as 
for  brawn.  But,  speaking  broadly,  efficiency  in  farm 
labor,  like  efficiency  in  other  things,  calls  and  calls  im- 
peratively for  training. 


Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
has  just  added  a  new  and  significant  chapter  to  the 
already  extended  list  of  incidents  testifying  to  the 
quality  of  his  mind  and  to  his  fitness  for  the  position  he 
holds.  It  is  to  this  effect:  Some  weeks  ago  there  came 
to  Senator  Frelinghuysen  certain  letters  from  a  person 
who  desired  his  name  withheld,  setting  forth  startling 
conditions  as  to  naval  ordnance.  It  showed  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  shells  supplied  to  merchant  ships  for 
protection  in  crossing  the  zone  barred  by  Germany  were 
defective.  It  tended  among  other  things  to  explain  the 
mishap  by  which  two  Red  Cross  nurses  were  killed  on 
board  the  Mongolia.  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  while  not 
at  liberty  to  give  the  name  of  his  correspondent,  did 
send  copies  of  the  letters,  for  his  information,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  But  Mr.  Daniels,  it  appears, 
instead  of  being  thankful  for  knowledge  relative  to  the 
naval  service,  has  flared  up  in  resentment  and  anger. 
To  a  committee  conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
Mongolia  incident  Mr.  Daniels  declared  that  the  reve- 
lations of  these  letters  indicated  the  presence  in  the 
Navy  Department  of  a  "spy  or  a  traitor."  That  is  to 
say,  when  put  in  the  way  of  sound  information  exhibit- 
ing a  fatal  defect  in  the  service  of  his  department, 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  connection  with  the 
safety  of  American  ships,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
instead  of  being  grateful,  falls  into  a  rage.  A  man  who 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  bad  situation  sets  forth 
the  facts  is  characterized  by  the  Secretary  as  a  "spy 
or  a  traitor."  We  can  only  assume  that  Mr.  Daniels 
would  prefer  to  be  ignorant  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
navy,  that  he  would  rather  suffer  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  on  the  seas  than  be  annoyed  by  knowledge 
of  unpleasant  facts. 


Red  Cross  Slacker's   Soliloquy. 
Oh,  God,  how  will  it  fare  with  me 

When  our  boys  are  maimed  and  dying 
If  it  be  known  that  I  am  He 

When  asked  declined   subscribing.  W.    S. 

The  first  musical  magazine  is  believed  to  be  one 
started  in  Germany  in  1722,  called  Musica  Critica.  The 
first  musical  magazine  in  the  United  States  was  Andrew 
Law's  Musical  Magazine,  founded  in  1792. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  valued  correspondent  thinks  that  the  optimistic  tone 
maintained  in  this  column  must  involve  somewhat  of  a  strain 
upon  the  writer.  Observe,  he  says,  the  progress  of  the  war 
week  by  week,  and  the  minute  gains  that  are  credited  to  the 
Allied  armies.  Is  there  any  reason,  he  asks,  why  the  struggle 
should  not  continue  until  either  France  or  England  is  com- 
pelled to  succumb  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  end  is  anywhere 
in   sight?  

Now  it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  be  either  optimistic 
or  pessimistic.  Optimism  and  pessimism,  as  those  terms  are 
colloquially  used,  imply  an  interpretation  of  events  that  is 
biased  according  to  one's  predilections  or  hopes.  Now  my 
interpretation  of  events  may  have  been  biased.  Errare  hu- 
nianun  est.  But  it  has  not  been  consciously  biased.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  strain.  My  object  has  been  to  apply  the 
test  of  common  sense  to  the  happenings  in  the  field  of  war, 
and  to  indicate  their  tendencies  and  their  probable  destina- 
tion. I  venture  to  think  that  if  the  correspondent  in  question 
had  tried  to  acquire  something  more  than  what  may  be  called 
a  "newpaper  headline"  vision  of  the  war.  if  he  had  actually 
visualized  its  operations  instead  of  glancing  vaguely  at  the 
nebulous  mental  pictures  with  which  most  people  are  content, 
he  might  find  that  he  also  had  acquired  the  view  that  he 
calls  optimistic.  And  to  this  end  he  might  rid  himself  of  a 
certain  gloomy  and  unreasoning  conviction  that  the  German 
military  power  is  invincible,  and  that  to  resist  it  is  merely 
to  struggle  against  fate.  It  is  a  conviction  that  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  this  column  as  the  "German  myth."  It 
is  a  sort  of  hypnotic  suggestion  that  Germans  themselves  have 
inspired  upon  the  credulous  by  a  simple  combination  of  repe- 
tition and  noise.  And  that  my  correspondent  is  actually  suf- 
fering from  this  malady  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  fore- 
sees the  exhaustion  of  England  and  France,  but  that  Germany 
herself  may  be  much  nearer  to  exhaustion  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him.  

Personally  I  have  always  been  of  the  conviction,  still  un- 
shaken, that  the  Germans  had  already  lost  the  war  when  they 
invaded  France  through  Belgium.  Theirs  was  already  a 
beaten  army  before  they  had  crossed  the  Meuse.  They  in- 
vaded Belgium,  not  because  it  was  the  easiest  way  into 
France — it  is  obviously  the  most  difficult — but  because  they 
expected  that  the  French  armies  would  hurry  north  to  meet 
them,  and  would  then  find  themselves  trapped  between  the  Ger- 
man armies  in  Belgium  and  other  German  armies  that  would 
be  poured  over  the  frontier  at  their  rear.  But  Joffre  did  not 
fall  into  that  trap.  He  refused  to  march  northward  until 
the  whole  situation  had  been  changed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
British  in  the  far  north.  Indeed  he  nearly  caught  the  German 
armies  in  just  such  a  trap  as  they  had  laid  for  him.  When 
the  Germans  finally  moved  southward  into  France  they  had 
lost  the  initiative,  and  Joffre  had  gained  it.  Henceforth  they 
had  to  march  wherever  he  beckoned.  They  were  not  ad- 
vancing upon  Paris.  They  were  not  then  thinking  of  Paris.  They 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  moving  in  that  direction,  as  a  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  in  a  moment.  Nor  was  it  a  triumphant 
"drive."  They  were  following  the  French  army,  and  they  had 
to  go  wherever  they  were  led.  They  were  led  to  the  Marne,  and 
there  they  were  soundly  beaten.  They  have  never  recovered 
the  initiative  that  they  then  lost.  They  were  pinned  to  their 
lines  for  nearly  three  years,  while  the  Allies  were  acquiring 
strength  to  drive  them  forth.  They  have  now  been  driven 
forth  from  a  large  part  of  these  lines,  and  the  process  still 
continues.  Indeed  at  the  moment  of  writing  we  are  told 
that  the  German  lines  throughout  Belgium  are  "crumbling" 
under  the  hammer  blows  of  General  Haig.  My  correspondent 
seems  to  be  guilty  of  a  confusion  of  thought,  and  in  some 
unaccountable  way  to  identify  the  slow  expulsion  of  the  in- 
vaders from  France  with  a  German  victory.  The  correct  way 
to  measure  the  situation  is  to  compare  the  pitiful  results  ob- 
tained by  the  Germans  after  three  years  of  war  with  the 
colossal  programme  with  which  they  began  it.  And  even  those 
pitiful  results  are  becoming  more  pitiful  day  by  day. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  witnessed  an  interesting 
piece  of  strategy  on  the  lines  running  north  and  south  from 
Arras  to  Messines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Hindenburg  line  the  British  blows  were 
directed  to  the  northern  junction  point  between  the  old  lines 
and  the  new,  that  is  to  say  to  the  group  of  little  towns  rep- 
resented by  Fresnoy,  Oppy,  Bellecourt,  Monchy,  Gavrelle,  and 
Roeux.  At  the  same  time  the  French  attacked  the  southern 
junction  point,  represented  by  Craonne  and  Laon.  The  Brit- 
ish were  able  to  make  a  marked  advance,  but  they  were  not 
able  actually  to  force  apart  the  new  lines  and  the  old.  The 
quiescence  on  the  Russian  front  enabled  the  Germans  to  trans- 
fer some  half-million  men  to  the  threatened  area  in  France, 
and  as  a  result  the  German  resistance  became  so  strenuous 
that  the  British  offensive  died  away  so  far  as  this  particular 
area  was  concerned.  But  its  place  was  taken  by  the  Italian 
movement  toward  Trieste,  and  although  this  also  has  come 
nearly  to  a  standstill,  the  Austrians  suffered  so  severely  that 
they  were  compelled  to  appeal  to  Germany  for  reinforce- 
ments.   

But  the  lull  in  the  British  offensive  was  only  a  temporary 
one,  although  it  was  long  enough  to  tempt  Von  Hindenburg 
to  give  his  absurd  assurance  to  the  emperor  that  the  attack 
had  come  to  a  final  and  definite  failure  and  cessation.  Hardly 
had  the  Italian  fire  slackened  on  the  Isonzo  than  we  read 
first  of  the  British  assault  toward  Lens,  and  then  of  the 
great  fight  for  the  Messines  ridge.  The  assault  upon  Lens 
was  probably  something  in  the  natuie  of  a  feint,  and  intended 


to  mask  the  more  serious  movement  in  the  north.  But  how- 
ever that  may  have  been,  the  Messines  assault  was  a  nearly 
instant  success.  The  Germans  were  swept  back  over  a  ten- 
mile  front,  and  they  were  so  badly  shaken  thai  for  nearly  a 
week  they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  their  loss  and  refrained 
from  any  serious  counter  attacks.  The  British  victory  was 
consolidated  and  secured  by  various  minor  gains,  and  it  was 
not  until  June  16th  that  we  read  of  a  great  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  force  to  regain  the  captured  positions.  And  on  that 
same  day  we  hear  of  another  striking  British  success  at 
Monchy,  that  is  to  say  in  the  same  area  of  the  battle  that 
preceded  the  struggle  for  Messines.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  game  that  is  being  played  by  the  British  commander.  He 
continues  his  attack  in  the  Arras  section  until  the  accumula- 
tion of  German  reinforcements  makes  it  unprofitable.  Then 
he  transfers  his  attack  to  the  Ypres  or  Messines  section,  and 
so  draws  away  the  German  forces  to  the  defense  of  the 
northern  position.  And  the  moment  that  end  has  been 
achieved  he  strikes  again  in  the  south.  His  numerical  su- 
periority facilitates  a  succession  of  battles  without  any  very 
large  transfer  of  troops,  whereas  the  Germans,  numerically 
inferior,  are  compelled  to  send  their  men  from  point  to  point, 
and  always  with  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  spot  where 
they  will  be  needed.  

It  is  hard  to  resist  an  expression  of  regret  that  Russia 
should  now  be  unable  to  strike  the  blow  that  would  end  the 
war.  The  German  forces  in  the  east  must  now  be  so  at- 
tenuated that  such  a  blow  could  hardly  fail  of  success.  The 
Austrian  reinforcements  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Italian 
front  were  certainly  withdrawn  from  Galicia,  and  there  could 
be  no  great  military  difficulty  in  disposing  of  those  that  re- 
main. Of  course  but  for  the  Russian  paralysis  there  would 
have  been  no  such  Teuton  withdrawals  from  the  east,  but 
then  it  is  equally  true  that  but  for  those  withdrawals  the 
British  would  have  been  more  successful  in  the  north  and 
the  Italians  in  the  south.  And  for  this  unfortunate  situation 
we  must  blame  a  visionary  Russian  pacifism  that  may  be 
creditable  to  the  pacifist  heart,  while  none  the  less  disgraceful 
to  the  pacifist  head.  If  the  situation  in  Russia  should  result 
in  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  as  to  some  extent  it  must  in- 
evitably do,  with  its  added  miseries  and  destruction,  the 
burden  of  responsibility  must  be  carried  by  those  who  per- 
sisted in  crying  peace  when  no  peace  was  possible.  None 
the  less  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  Russian  situation 
is  improving,  and  that  the  solid  opinion  of  the  country  is 
beginning  to  assert  itself  over  those  noisy  malcontents  who 
try  to  compensate  by  clamor  for  their  weakness  alike  in 
numbers    and    intelligence. 


There  is  probably  a  reason,  not  wholly  satisfactory,  for  the 
persistent  energy  now  being  displayed  by  the  British  upon 
the  northern  end  of  the  line.  There  is  every  indication  that 
the  Germans  would  like  to  bring  an  attack  in  great  force 
against  the  French  on  the  Aisne,  and  around  Craonne  and 
Rheims.  It  is  the  one  weak  link  in  the  chain  that  stretches 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Metz.  If  that  link  could  be  broken  it 
would  measurably  hearten  the  German  public,  it  would  fur- 
nish to  the  Crown  Prince  his  first  victory,  and  it  would  create 
a  military  situation  that  it  would  be  hard  to  meet.  The 
French — so  they  tell  us  themselves — have  reached  their  maxi- 
mum strength.  There  are  no  reinforcements  that  they  can 
bring  into  the  battle  line,  no  remaining  resources  from  their 
civil  population.  They  seem  able  to  repel  the  raids  and  the 
local  assaults  that  are  made  upon  their  lines.  Indeed  they 
have  captured  some  important  positions  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  But  if  they  should  be  called  upon  to  resist  a  large 
scale  offensive  it  might  tax  them  to  the  utmost  to  succeed. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  scale  offensive  is 
being  planned.  The  German  bombardment  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing in  extent  and  violence,  but  whether  German  in- 
fantry can  be  massed  in  sufficient  numbers  is  quite  another 
matter.  If  the  British  can  maintain  their  present  energy 
we  may  believe  that  no  such  offensive  in  the  south  can  be 
undertaken.  The  Germans  will  be  able  to  spare  none  of  their 
men  from  their  defensive  task  in  the  north.  They  can  not 
at  the  same  time  maintain  a  difficult  defensive  in  the  north, 
and  an  offensive  against  the  French  in  the  south.  We  may 
therefore  believe  that  the  present  British  activity  owes  some 
of  its  persistence  and  energy  to  the  desire  to  forestall  and 
prevent  a  German  offensive  against  the  French,  and  to  hold  as 
many  Germans  as  possible  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Hinden- 
burg line.  

The  deposition  of  the  King  of  Greece  and  the  arrival  of 
fresh  troops  at  Saloniki  seem  to  point  once  more  to  coming 
activities  in  that  mysterious  area.  Why  so  much  patience 
should  have  been  shown  to  a  treacherous  monarch  whose 
malign  intentions  could  hardly  be  concealed  is  one  of  those 
problems  about  which  we  may  speculate  without  much  knowl- 
edge. Possibly  it  was  considered  unwise  to  risk  the  resent- 
ment of  the  populace  by  a  direct  act  of  so  radical  a  kind 
until  Venizelos  should  have  consolidated  his  power,  or  until 
the  Allies  should  be  able  to  manifest  their  dominance  in 
other  fields.  Certainly  no  move  forward  against  the  Bul- 
garians could  have  been  undertaken  with  any  comfort  in  the 
face  of  the  danger  that  Constantine  would  deliver  a  stab  in  the 
back  as  soon  as  the  armies  had  left  their  base.  The  deposi- 
tion of  the  king  and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  should 
effectually  put  an  end  to  the  rumors  that  the  Saloniki  armies 
were  to  be  withdrawn  for  use  elsewhere.  Certainly  they 
could  nowhere  be  employed  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
liberation  of  Serbia,  or  at  least  as  a  guaranty  th; 
tion  of  Serbia  still  occupied  a  high  place  in  the 
Even  at  the  risk  of  a  tiresome  reiteration  it  ! 
lay   too    much    emphasis   on    the    fact    that    tin 
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Serbia  was  the  one  aim  of  Germany's  war,  and  that  she  was 
willing  to  face  a  world  in  arms  in  order  to  secure  that  aim. 
If  she  sheuld  eventually  secure  it  she  would  consider  her- 
self to  be  the  winner  of  the  war,  as  indeed  she  would  be. 
In  this  connection  we  may  note  with  interest  the  recently 
published  and  semi-official  peace  terms  of  Austria,  in  which 
she  insists  upon  the  control  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  Serbia.  Austria  is  not  exactly  in  a 
position  to  insist  upon  anything,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the 
more  significant  that  she  should  cling  so  desperately  to  her 
Balkan  ambitions,  of  which  the  importance  is  likely  to  be  over- 
looked among  the  more  spectacular  events  of  the  western  field. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  British  authorities  evidently  believe  that  some  solution 
of  the  U-boat  nuisance  has  been  found,  and  it  must  be  of  a 
more  definite  kind  than  an  extension  of  present  methods. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  whose  reputation  for  a  certain  gloomy 
prevision  is  well  established,  allows  himself  to  speak  enthusi- 
astically of  a  "brilliant  plan"  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  over- 
come the  danger.  The  Westminster  Gazette,  a  cautious  and 
conservative  newspaper,  speaks  of  an  "infallible  method"  that 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective.  Certainly  these  assurances 
can  not  refer  to  the  aid  of  the  American  destroyers,  nor  to 
the  arrival  of  Japanese  craft  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
indicate  some  kind  of  new  invention  or  device  that  may  per- 
haps be  of  the  air-craft  variety  so  warmly  advocated  by  Ad- 
miral Peary.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  a  submarine 
is  clearly  visible  from  an  aeroplane  if  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  at  all  smooth,  and  Admiral  Peary  believes  that  it 
would  be  possible  so  to  police  the  danger  zone  that  no  sub- 
marine could  possibly  operate  undetected  and  unattacked. 
We  need  have  no  doubt  that  a  successful  defense  against  the 
submarine  would  almost  instantly  end  the  war,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  come  in 
just  this  way.  The  submarine  is  now  the  only  German  solace 
for  all  her  misfortunes  upon  land.  No  matter  what  reverses 
her  armies  may  meet  with,  we  are  reminded  that  they  are 
only  holding  the  field  until  the  submarine  shall  finish  its  work. 
American  intervention  is  airily  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
the  submarines  will  not  only  prevent  the  arrival  of  American 
armies,  but  that  they  will  finish  the  struggle  long  before 
those  armies  can  be  embarked.  It  is  a  rather  pitiful  solace, 
and  one  that  is  certainly  not  available  to  the  German  high 
command,  that  must  be  well  informed  upon  the  true  facts. 
But  it  has  so  far  served  its  purpose  with  the  general  public, 
incredibly  credulous,  and  supernaturally  docile.  If  the  fail- 
ure of  the  submarine  should  now  become  obvious  we  can 
hardly  doubt  the  result  of  a  disappointment  that  must  ex- 
tinguish the  last  ray  of  German  hopes. 


Germany's  assurances  that  none  of  her  submarines  are  "as  [ 
yet"   in   the   vicinity   of   the   American   coast  need  not   be    at- 
tributed   to    a    desire    to    tranquilize    American    nerves.      She 
seems  to  have  learned  the  fesson  of  her  earlier  Zeppelin  raids  ! 
upon    England,    when    the    recruiting    sergeant   reaped    a    rich  i 
harvest   of  volunteers   eager  to    avenge   the   women   and   chil-  | 
dren   slain   by   her   aerial   bombs.      Germany,   in   other   words.  | 
does  not  wish  to  arouse  the  war  fever  in  America,   although  i 
what  she  may  do  when  she  hears  of  the  national  resolution  :' 
indicated  by  the   draft   registration    and   the   Liberty   Loan   is  | 
quite  another  matter.     It  is  hardly  indiscreet  to  point  out  that  I 
Germany  can  send  her  submarines  to  the  American  coast  today 
just  as  easily  as  when  she  sent  the  Deutschland,  and  perhaps  I 
we   have   already   realized   that    the    object    of   the   cruises    of 
the  Deutschland    was   not   at   all   a   commercial   one,   but   was 
rather  intended  as   a   polite  threat   of  what  we  might   expect 
if  we  failed  to  show  a  proper  deference  to  German  pretensions. 

San  Francisco,  June  20,  1917.  Sidney  Coryx. 


In  the  historic  city  of  Seville,  near  the  famous  ca- 
thedral and  occupying  a  frontage  of  about  200  feet, 
stands  a  building  that  is  of  paramount  interest  to  the 
people  of  practically  all  the  American  republics.  Be- 
cause of  the  contents  of  this  building  Seville  is  becom- 
ing the  Mecca  of  American  historians.  The  structure 
is  a  veritable  treasure  house  of  authentic  facts  con- 
cerning the  colonial  period  of  all  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries  of  the  New  World  as  well  as  a  mine  of  in- 
formation relative  to  the  early  history  of  a  very  large 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  house  is  known  as  the 
Casa  Lonja,  and  the  treasures  it  contains  consist  of 
the  general  archives  of  the  Indies,  that  wonderful  col- 
lection of  unpublished,  unedited,  and  for  the  most  part 
even  unindexed  original  documents,  reports,  letters, 
etc.,  which  practically  embrace  the  administration  of 
the  colonies  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  m  all  the 
Americas.  The  mother  country  kept  in  very  close 
touch  with  her  children  across  the  sea,  and  these  de- 
tailed reports,  contracts,  cedulas,  and  legal  documents 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  thousands  of  letters  of  officials 
— private  and  confidential  as  well  as  of  a  public  charac- 
ter— form  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  historical 
facts. 


Great  Britain  has  decided  to  carry  on  fanning  opera- 
tions for  twenty-four  hours  a  day  by  means  of  hun- 
dreds of  American  gasoline  tractor  plows,  searchlights, 
expert   chauffeurs  and  taxicab  drivers,  and  a  civilian 
army  of  night  plowmen  and  plow  women.    Great  estates 
which  nave  lain  fallow  for  countless  generations  are  to 
1 1   Ken  up,  and  soon  moors  and  vast  parkland  ex- 
which    have    been    the    delight    of    the    British 
r,.en  will  hear  the  strange  clatter  of  the  gasoline 


Peking  has  its  first  woman  school  director  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Qui  Ping-hsia,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Peking  Girls'  Normal  School  by 
the  minister  of  education.  Mrs.  Chu  is  a  young  Welles- 
ley  graduate,  who  left  a  brilliant  record  behind  her  in 
America.  Since  her  return  to  China  she  has  been 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Women's  Magazine,  published  in 
Shanghai. 

Manuel,  former  King  of  Portugal,  has  just  been 
appointed  by  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  as  head  of 
its  section  of  orthopedics,  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
deformities  in  wounded  soldiers.  The  former  king  has 
for  several  years  been  interested  in  work  of  this  char- 
acter. He  is  now  engaged  in  a  tour  of  inspection  with 
Colonel  Robert  Jones,  inspector-general  of  orthopedics 
in  the  British  army,  of  all  the  institutions  in  Great 
Britain  where  wounded  soldiers  are  receiving  treat- 
ment of  this  character.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  in  Liverpool,  and  Manuel  spent  three  days 
there,  devoting  one  day  to  the  surgical  wards  and  ope- 
rating rooms  and  acting  as  an  assistant  at  an  operation 
in  a  hospital. 

Sir  Alfred  Mond,  now  British  first  commissioner  of 
works,  is  another  example  of  the  initiative  of  Mr. 
Lloyd- George  in  giving  important  administrative 
posts  to  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  business. 
Until  recently  he  was  managing  director  of  Brunner, 
Mond  &  Co.,  chairman  of  the  Mond  Nickel  Company, 
a  director  of  the  South  Staffordshire  (Mond  Power 
and  Heating)  Gas  Company,  and  chairman  of  the 
Power  Gas  Corporation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  was  chairman  of  the  chemical  industries 
section  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1908,  and  president  of  the  Mansion  House  Asso- 
ciation on  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly his  business  achievements  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  entitled  Sir  Alfred  to  jump  the 
usual  preliminary  steps  in  politics  represented  by 
under  secretaryships,  and  to  be  at  once  given  charge 
of  an  important  ministerial  post. 

George  Ellery  Hale,  on  whom  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  France  has  just  conferred  the  Janssen  medal 
for  his  discoveries  in  solar  physics,  received  a  like 
honor  from  the  same  source  in  1894,  the  repetition  now 
not  only  being  a  personal  affair,  but  also,  in  a  way, 
symbolic  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  French  savants  to- 
ward all  Americans  who  have  achieved.  Professor 
Hale  got  his  first  chance  to  work  to  the  extent  of  his 
capacity  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  professor  of  astro-physics,  but  more  espe- 
cially when  he  became  a  full  professor  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  famous  Yerkes  Observatory.  For  some 
years  he  has  been  director  of  the  solar  observatory  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Mt.  Washington,  Pasadena. 
California,  where  he  has  some  of  the  finest  apparatus 
in  the  world  with  which  to  carry  on  investigations 
under  ideal  climatic  and  meteorological  conditions.  He 
is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  investigators  in  solar  and 
stellar  spectroscopy. 

John  Spargo,  leader  of  the  defeated  minority  in  the 
national  convention  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  United 
States  recently  held  in  St.  Louis,  is  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  who  studied  at  the  preparatory  schools 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities  and  has  taken 
many  of  the  extension  courses.  Identifying  himself 
with  the  Socialist  party  when  a  youth  in  England,  he 
migrated  to  the  United  States  in  1901,  and  has  re- 
mained in  this  country,  winning  his  way  as  a  writer 
and  speaker.  He  has  represented  the  Socialist  party 
at  international  conferences  in  Europe,  and  has  served 
on  the  national  executive  committee  of  that  party.  His 
biography  of  Karl  Marx  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Eng- 
lish. He  writes  freely  and  clearly,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  differ  from  Marx  and  the  doctrinaire  Socialists 
if  occasion  requires.  Because  he  is  moderate  and  an 
opportunist  he  has  won  for  his  books  and  speeches  a 
wide  hearing  in  non-Socialist  circles.  In  the  present 
world  strife  he  is  for  loyal  support  of  the  President 
and  the  American  national  policy. 

King  Gustaf  of  Sweden  is  said  to  be  in  favor  nei- 
ther with  the  classes  nor  the  masses.  He  is  entirely 
lacking  in  those  qualities  which  made  his  father,  the 
late  King  Oscar,  beloved  of  his  people,  while  the  an- 
cient nobility  of  Sweden  has  never  looked  with  any 
degree  of  deference  upon  the  royal  family.  The  king 
is  only  a  great-grandson  of  the  Gascon  law  clerk,  Ber- 
nadotte,  and  Desiree  Clary,  the  daughter  of  a  French 
wine  merchant,  and  the  Baden  dynasty,  from  which 
Queen  Victoria  comes,  in  its  present  line  sprang  from 
the  union  of  the  last  Zaehringer  with  one  of  his  low- 
born mistresses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of 
the  Swedish  nobility— at  least  the  majority  of  them— 
can  trace  their  descent  back  for  a  dozen  generations. 
They,  therefore,  have  always  refused  to  take  seriously 
the  claims  of  the  present  Swedish  royal  family  to  regal 
prerogatives.  Among  the  masses  Gustaf  is  known  as 
a  man  of  energetic  character  with  a  predilection  for 
militarism,  and  it  is  not  considered  likely  that  he  would 
follow  the  example  of  the  late  Czar  of  Russia  in  meeklv 
yielding  his  throne  without  a  struggle.  The  Swedish 
ruler  believes,  like  Emperor  William,   with   whom  he 


has  always  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  that 
the  mailed  fist  is  preferable  to  the  velvet  glove  in  solv- 
ing difficulties. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Bruce  to  His   Men  at  Bannockburn. 

(June  24,  1314.) 
Scots,    wha   hae   wi'    Wallace   bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led, 
Welcome   to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victory  ! 

Now's  the  day,   and  now's  the  hour: 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour: 
See   approach   proud   Edward's  power,- 
Chains  and   slavery  ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knav*;? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Let  him  follow  me ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  ! 

By  your  sons  in  servile  chains, 

We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 

But  they  shall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every   foe ! 
Liberty's  in   every  blow  ! — 


Let  us  do  or  die ! 


— Robert  Burns. 


"Break,  Break,  Break." 
Break,   break,   break, 

On   thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  ! 
And  I   would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O,  well   for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

O,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay. 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on, 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,   break,   break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

+,  — Alfred   Tennyson. 

Th«  Brave  at  Home. 
The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash 

With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles, 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles, 
Though   Heaven  alone  records  the  tear. 

And  Fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

As  e'er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory. 

The  wife  who  girds  her  husband's  sword, 

Mid  little  ones  who  weep  or  wonder, 
And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word, 

What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder, 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  death  around  him  rattle. 
Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 

Was  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle ! 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon   her, 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Received  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor. 

— Thomas  Buchanan   Read. 


The  King's  Highway. 

EL     CAMINO     REAL, 

All  in  the  golden  weather,  forth  let  us  ride  today, 
You  and   I   together,   on  the  King's  Highway, 
The  blue  skies  above  us,  and  below  the  shining  sea ; 
There's  many  a  road  to  travel,  but  it's  this  road  for  me. 

It's  a  long  road  and  sunny,  and  the  fairest  in  the  world — 

There  are  peaks  that  rise  above  it  in  their  snowy  mantles 
curled, 

And  it  leads  from  the  mountains  through  a  hedge  of  chap- 
arral, 

Down  to  the  waters  where  the  sea  gulls  ca!L 

It's  a  long  road  and  sunny,  it's  a  long  road  and  old, 
And  the  brown  padres  made  it  for  the  flocks  of  the  fold  ; 
They  made  it  for  the  sandals  of  the  sinner  folk  that  trod 
From  the  fields  in  the  open  to  the  shelter-house  of  God. 

They  made  it  for  the  sandals  of  the  sinner-folk  of  old, 
Now  the  flocks  they  are  scattered  and  death  keeps  the   fold  ; 
But  you  and  I  together  we  will  take  the  road  today, 
With  the  breath  in  our  nostrils,  on  the  King's  Highway. 

We  will  take  the  road  together  through  the  morning's  golden 

glow, 
And  we'll  dream   of  those  who   trod  it  in  the  mellowed  long 

ago; 
We  will  stop  at  the  Missions  where  the  sleeping  padres  lay. 
And   we'll   bend   a   knee   above   them   for  their   souls'    sake   to 

pray. 

We'll    ride    through    the    valleys   where    the    blossom's    on    the 

tree, 
Through    the    orchards    and    the   meadows   with    the    bird    and 

the  bee, 
And  we'll  take  the  rising  hills  where  the  manzanitas  grow, 
Past  the  gray  tails  of  waterfalls  where  blue  violets  blow. 

Old  Conquistadores,   O  brown  priests  and  all, 
Give  us  your  ghosts  for  company  when  night  begins  to   fall ; 
There's  many  a  road  to  travel,  but  it's  this  road  today, 
With  the  breath  of  God  about  us  on  the  King's  Highway. 

— John  S.  McGroarty. 
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INTERNAL  FORCES  OF  DISCORD. 


Fabian  Franklin  Writes  of  Some  Dangers  from  Within. 


The  country  has  just  passed  through  one  more  test 
of  the  strength  of  those  forces  which  make  against  the 
prosecution  of  a  national  policy  worthy  of  this  great 
republic.  Registration  day  has  come  and  gone,  and  the 
test  has  been  satisfactorily  met.  To  what  extent  the 
result  may  be  due  to  the  vigor  with  which  the  authori- 
ties have,  from  the  outset,  made  it  plain  that  no  trifling 
with  the  law  would  be  tolerated  we  may  never  be  able 
to  determine;  but  after  all  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  effectiveness  of  this  course,  it  is  clear  that  no 
serious  danger  of  obstruction  to  the  execution  of  the 
registration  law  has  existed  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  draft  itself  will  doubtless  meet,  in  certain  quarters, 
with  more  determined  resistance  and  give  rise  to  graver 
trouble ;  but  that,  too,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  will  be  over- 
come by  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  nation  and  the  firm 
stand  taken  by  the  authorities. 

Like  the  clamor  for  an  embargo  in  the  early  period 
of  the  war,  like  the  theory  that  Americans  bent  upon 
lawful  errands  should  keep  out  of  the  danger  zone  de- 
clared by  the  German  government,  like  the  resistance 
to  the  arming  of  our  merchant  ships,  the  anti-registra- 
tion and  anti-draft  agitation  will  soon  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  forgotten  difficulties. 

But  it  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  to  conclude  from 
these  experiences  that  we  have  no  longer  anything  to 
fear  from  the  forces  that  have  been  concerned  in  these 
endeavors  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  nation  or  to 
paralyze  its  energies.  These  forces  are,  in  the  main, 
referable  to  three  origins.  They  have  been  put  into 
action  by  pro-Germans,  by  extreme  Socialists,  and  by 
pacifists.  The  pro-Germans  will  henceforth,  of  course, 
refrain  from  asserting  themselves  as  such;  they  will 
array  themselves  in  the  company  either  of  the  Socialists 
or  of  the  pacifists.  And,  though  the  number  of  the 
Socialists  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  pacifists,  it  is 
not  from  Socialist  agitation  but  from  pacifist  propa- 
ganda that  serious  danger  to  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  nation's  momentous  undertaking  is  to  be 
apprehended. 

That  danger  will  not  come  from  systematic  resistance 
to  the  law,  though  much  capital  will  doubtless  be  made 
for  the  propaganda  out  of  spectacular  manifestations 
of  this  kind,  with  their  accompanying  martyrdoms,  or 
pseudo-martyrdoms.  The  danger  will  come,  not  from 
overt  acts,  or  even  words,  of  disloyalty,  but  from  per- 
sistent endeavors  to  emasculate  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
And  the  time  when  these  endeavors  will  become  a  real 
menace  is  not  now,  but  at  a  later  stage.  When  we  first 
begin  to  feel  the  awful  realities  of  the  war,  when  our 
young  men  begin  to  pay  their  share  of  the  bloody  price 
that  Belgium  and  France  and  Britain  have  been  paying 
for  us  and  for  all  mankind  in  the  struggle  to  free  the 
world  from  the  curse  of  Prussian  ruthlessness,  when 
the  prospect  of  victory  looks  dark  and  the  cost  of  it  in 
lives  and  treasure  has  come  home  to  us  in  grim  earnest, 
the  voice  of  the  pacifist  will  be  raised  in  tones  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  we  hear  in  these  opening  days 
of  our  national  uprising.  Unless  the  course  of  the  war 
shall  prove  to  be  infinitely  smoother  than  there  is  at 
present  any  reason  to  hope,  we  shall  have  to  meet  the 
same  kind  of  trouble  that  confronted  Lincoln  in  1864, 
and  perhaps  in  a  form  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
than  that  which  he  encountered. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  not  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1864,  under  the  influence  of  Val- 
landigham,  declared  the  war  a  failure  and  called  for 
"a  cessation  of  hostilities,"  but  a  less  familiar  feature 
of  the  situation  of  that  summer.  What  is  far  more 
significant  than  the  attitude  of  the  Vallandighams  and 
the  near- Vallandighams  is  that  which  found  expression 
in  the  utterance  of  no  less  a  man,  and  no  less  a  Re- 
publican, than  Horace  Greeley.  In  a  letter  to  Lincoln, 
dated  August  9,  1864,  Greeley  said: 

I  know  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  American  people, 
North  and  South,  are  anxious  for  peace — peace  on  almost  any 
terms — and  utterly  sick  of  human  slaughter  and  devastation. 
I  beg  you,  implore  you,  to  inaugurate  or  invite 
proposals  for  peace  forthwith.  And  in  case  peace  can  not 
now  be  made,  consent  to  an  armistice  for  one  year,  each  party 
to  retain,  unmolested,  all  it  now  holds,  but  the  rebel  ports  to 
be  opened. 

Within  eight  months  after  the  writing  of  this  letter 
came  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  Appo- 
mattox— in  other  words  the  Union  was  restored,  slavery 
wiped  out,  and  war  between  North  and  South  made 
forever  impossible. 

Against  the  danger  of  such  paralyzing  counsel  at  a 
time  of  crisis  we  must  be  forearmed.  The  real  peril 
may  come,  as  it  did  in  that  midsummer  of  1864,  at  the 
hour  which  to  many  will  seem  darkest,  but  which  is 
in  reality  the  dark  hour  just  before  the  dawn.  And  it 
will  not  do  to  blink  the  fact  that,  whenever  it  does 
come,  we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  a  force  which, 
though  existent  in  former  days,  was  never  before  rep- 
resented by  a  considerable  body  of  systematic,  per- 
sistent, and  aggressive  promoters.  Persons  who,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  awful 
sacrifices  of  war,  were  willing  to  abandon  much  that 
the  nation  held  dear,  we  have  always  had  with  us  in 
large  numbers ;  but,  speaking  generally,  these  advocates 
of  peace  did  not  have  behind  them  the  animating  power 


that  belongs  to  an  idealist  dogma.  What  gives  back- 
bone to  the  pacifist  propaganda  of  today  is  that  its  pro- 
moters are  possessed  with  the  fanatical  zeal  which  such 
a  dogma  imparts.  No  rebuff  puts  an  end  to  their  activi- 
ties ;  baffled  in  one  venture,  they  may  seem  for  a  time 
quiescent  or  even  acquiescent,  but  they  return  to  the 
attack  at  the  first  opportunity,  upon  any  new  line  which 
developments  may  open  up. 

If  they  can't  get  an  embargo  on  munitions,  they  try 
to  forbid  Americans  to  exercise  their  right  to  travel 
on  the  high  seas.  When  that  is  proved  impossible  and 
Americans  are  exposed  to  submarine  murder  in  conse- 
quence, they  seek  to  prevent  the  arming  of  ships  against 
the  murderers.  When  things  have  gone  so  far  that 
our  entry  into  the  war  seems  inevitable  unless  the  great 
war  itself  comes  to  an  end  at  once  they  flood  the  Presi- 
dent with  appeals  to  do  anything  and  everything  to 
bring  the  European  belligerents  to  terms.  When  at  last 
we  are  plainly  about  to  enter  the  war  the  attempt  takes 
the  form  of  urging  that  our  war  should  not  be  a  real 
War,  but  a  make-believe  war,  consisting  chiefly  in  taking 
a  pot-shot  now  and  then  at  a  German  submarine. 

And,  whatever  else  may  fail  them,  there  is  one  line 
of  attack  that  they  are  always  ready  to  make  use  of. 
In  season  and  out  of  season,  we  may  be  sure  they  will 
keep  nagging  at  Congress  and  the  President  to  define 
the  terms  of  peace,  or  to  make  our  allies  define  the 
terms  of  peace.  Lincoln  had  trouble  enough  with 
this  sort  of  thing,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  plant  himself  upon  a  formula  which  was  as 
complete  as  it  was  simple.  The  Confederates  had  un- 
dertaken to  destroy  the  Union ;  the  absolute  abandon- 
ment of  this  purpose,  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
Union,  was  the  one  indispensable  and  sufficient  condi- 
tion of  peace  to  which  Lincoln  unswervingly  adhered. 
No  such  simple  formula  is  possible  as  to  the  settlement 
of  the  present  stupendous  and  complicated  conflict ;  al- 
most any  specific  statement  of  terms  is  calculated  to 
raise  more  trouble  than  it  allays.  Of  this  circumstance 
the  pacifist  agitators  will  persistently  avail  themselves; 
and  men  of  sense  must  set  their  faces  like  flint  against 
their  insidious  pleadings.  In  doing  so,  they  may  be 
supported  by  the  assurance  that  their  attitude  will,  in 
essence,  be  precisely  the  same  as  Lincoln's.  When  As- 
quith  and  Briand  and  Lloyd-George  declare  that  the  war 
can  not  be  ended  until  the  military  domination  of 
Prussia  has  been  destroyed — when  President  Wilson  in 
his  war  message  declares  that  we  "shall,  if  necessary, 
spend  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check  and  nul- 
lify its  pretensions  and  its  power" — they  recognize  the 
same  fundamental  reality  that  Lincoln  recognized.  Just 
as  nothing  short  of  the  definitive  defeat  of  the  Con- 
federacy could  make  this  country  safe  half  a  century 
ago,  so  nothing  short  of  the  definitive  defeat  of  Ger- 
many can  make  the  world  safe  today. 

The  task  that  confronts  those  who  steadily  realize 
this  overshadowing  fact  is  to  keep  multitudes  of  less 
clear-sighted  people  in  line  whenever  the  temptation 
may  become  strong  to  yield  to  clamors  for  the  con- 
clusion of  an  abortive  peace.  And,  while  the  clamorers 
may  seem  to  be  many  and  the  avowed  and  outright 
pacifists  few,  it  is  to  the  pacifists  that  the  agitation  will 
be  indebted  for  nine-tenths  of  its  vitality.  The  over- 
shadowing fact  which  is  everything  to  us  is  to  them 
nothing  alongside  their  cherished  dogma.  No  sense  for 
reality  stays  their  hand  when  reality  comes  into  conflict 
with  their  imagined  mission.  But  as  fanatical  devotion 
to  their  dogma  gives  them  strength  to  strive  unre- 
mittingly for  it,  so  an  appreciation  of  the  blindness  of 
that  fanaticism  and  the  childishness  of  that  dogma 
should  give  others  strength  to  reject  their  plea  as  un- 
worthy of  consideration  in  a  world  faced  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  crucial  and  irrevocable  action  upon  gigantic 
realities. 

How  utterly  foreign  a  straightforward  consideration 
of  realities  of  any  kind  is  to  the  pacifist  mind  might  be 
illustrated  in  a  score  of  ways.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  two.  When  asked  on  what  ground  their  position 
rests,  an  answer  frequently  given  is  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Now, 
it  may  be  that  the  commandment  ought  to  have  meant 
that  no  man  should  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
be  killed,  and  consequently  that  no  nation  should  for 
any  reason  whatever  go  to  war;  but  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  this  is  not  what  the  commandment  did 
mean.  The  self-same  book  from  which  we  get  the 
commandment  not  only  prescribes  the  punishment  of 
death  for  crime,  but  especially  enjoins  upon  the  people 
to  whom  the  commandment  was  given  the  duty  of 
waging  ruthless  war  upon  their  enemies.  But  even  this 
it  is  quite  needless  to  adduce;  for  surely  the  simple 
commandment  can  not  have  been  intended  to  convey  a 
meaning  which,  for  thousands  of  years,  nobody  so  much 
as  thought  of  assigning  to  it.  And  if  the  pacifist  falls 
back  upon  the  bald  letter,  if  he  says  that  "thou  shalt 
not  kill"  speaks  for  itself,  let  him  be  asked  if  he  under- 
stands that  the  guilt  of  murder  was  intended  to  attach 
to  the  killing  of  a  fly  as  well  as  to  the  warfare  of  a 
people  defending  their  national  rights. 

To  accuse  pacifists  in  general  of  this  particular  spe- 
cies of  childishness  would  be  an  injustice;  but  there  is 
a  less  gross  and  more  dangerous  manifestation  of  in^ 
tellectual  unripeness  which  is  truly  characteristic  of 
their  habitual  talk.  It  is  their  constant  practice  to  level, 
or   at   least   to  minimize,   all   distinctions  between  bel- 


ligerents by  the  simple  device  of  pointing  out  that  none 
of  the  nations  is  wholly  blameless.  Thus,  while  per- 
haps few  of  them  have  the  audacity  to  place  the  con- 
duct of  the  Allies  in  Greece  on  a  parity  with  that  of 
Germany  in  Belgium,  they  are  extremely  prone  to  drag 
in  the  subject  of  Greece  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  upon 
their  audience  the  impression  that  there  was,  after  all, 
not  so  very  much  to  choose  between  the  two.  This  is 
much  as  though  one  were  to  put  a  man  who  was  un- 
duly severe  with  his  children  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
class  as  a  man  who  cut  his  grandmother's  throat. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  constantly  told  that  the  cham- 
pionship by  the  Entente  Allies  of  the  rights  of  small 
nations  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  historic  treat- 
ment of  certain  small  nations;  and  the  moral  is  either 
expressly  or  impliedly  drawn  that,  their  professions  be- 
ing wholly  insincere,  their  cause  is  unworthy  of  sup- 
port. It  ought  perhaps  to  be  for  Americans  a  suf- 
ficient, practical  answer  to  this  that  the  most  glaring 
and  monumental  inconsistency  in  all  history  is  to  be 
found  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence.  Of  the 
men  wdio  signed  that  memorable  document  a  large  pro- 
portion were  slaveholders  or  the  representatives  of 
slaveholders,  and  yet  they  calmly  proclaimed  the  "self- 
evident"  truth  that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  Would 
it  have  been  well  for  the  world  that  their  cause  should 
have  been  condemned  by  all  right-thinking  men  on  the 
ground  of  its  manifest  insincerity,  and  that  we  should 
have  postponed  the  great  democratic  movement  that  has 
spread  out  from  the  Declaration  until  such  time  as  it 
might  have  been  championed  by  a  body  of  men  wholly 
free  from  all  taint  of  wrong  or  imperfection? 

It  is  this  divorcement  from  the  sober  realities  of  the 
world  as  it  is  that  makes  the  counsel  of  the  pacifists  so 
entirely  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  in  this  mo- 
mentous crisis  of  human  history.  The  hare-brained 
attempt  of  the  Fordites  to  "get  the  boys  out  of  the 
trenches  by  Christmas"  was  more  grotesque  and  more 
extravagant,  but  was  not,  in  its  essence,  conceived  in 
a  different  spirit  from  that  of  a  long  series  of  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  end  the  war  some  way  or  other, 
regardless  of  what  might  be  the  after  consequences. 
There  has  not  been  a  moment  since  August,  1914,  when 
the  pacifist  workers  have  not  been  ready  to  encourage 
and  promote  a  settlement  upon  any  terms  that  might  be 
obtainable. 

We  are  now  clearly  and  solemnly  committed  to  the 
fulfillment  of  a  great  end;  and,  until  that  end  is  in 
sight,  we  must  firmly  refuse  to  be  swayed  in  the  least 
from  our  purpose  by  the  pleas  either  of  sentimentalists 
or  of  visionaries. — Fabian  Franklin  in  New  York  Times 

Magazine. 

■■■ 

La  Gobernadora,  an  island,  five  miles  long  and  four 
miles  wide,  in  the  Pacific,  just  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  nearer  that  waterway  than  any 
insular  possession  of  the  United  States,  a  little  dot  in 
the  mighty  ocean,  and  described  as  a  gem,  is  offered  for 
sale.  It  would,  it  is  said,  have  been  purchased  by  Ger- 
many long  ago,  but  it  was  owned  by  Mme.  L.  Ruecke- 
Vallarino,  a  Parisian,  who  would  not  sell  it  to  that 
nation,  or  to  any  one  likely  to  do  so,  no  matter  what  the 
consideration.  Circumstances  growing  out  of  the  times 
now  compel  Mme.  L.  Ruecke-Vallarino  to  replenish  her 
cash  resources,  but  she  will  strive  to  hold  the  island,  at 
any  cost,  rather  than  have  it  pass  into  the  hands  of 
interests  unfriendly  to  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
Uncle  Sam  may,  at  least,  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  it. 


The  growing  trend  toward  centralization  of  control  in 
British  shipping  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  sixty- 
one  companies,  each  owning  more  than  50,000  gross 
tons  of  ships,  own  between  them  more  than  2000  ves- 
sels, representing  a  tonnage  of  12,000,000  gross  tons, 
while  Lloyd's  register  gives  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
British  mercantile  marine  at  only  18,825,356  gross 
tons.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  1916  develop- 
ments was  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
more  than  1,500,000  gross  tons  of  shipping  came  under 
a  single  management.  The  building  programme  of  the 
sixty-one  companies  listed  as  owning  at  least  50,000 
tons  is  of  great  interest.  They  have  on  order  col- 
lectively 170  ships,  aggregating  approximately  1,365,286 
tons. 

The  war  museum  of  the  Avenue  Malakoff,  in  Paris, 
is  to  have  counterparts  in  London,  as  well  as  in  Berlin. 
The  Berlin  scheme  is  a  gigantic  one,  aiming  at  nothing- 
less  than  a  collection  of  everything  printed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war.  The  London  project,  which  is  that 
of  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  has  only  just  been  sanctioned  by 
the  cabinet.  It  seems  that  one  of  its  most  interesting 
features  will  be  a  collection  of  the  proclamations  issued 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire  during  the  war.  among 
which  will  be  the  Bagdad  proclamation,  and  such  con- 
trasts as  the  stately  proclamation  of  the  City  of  London 
and  that  issued  in  "pidgin"  English  to  the  natives  of 
New  Guinea. 

A  river  of  ink  is  formed  in  Algeria  by  the  union  of 
two  streams,  the  water  of  one  being  impregii       I  with 
iron  and  the  other,  which  drains  a  great   - 
gallic  acid.    This  combination  of  iron  and  •  a 

pure  ink. 
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THE  BALKAN  PEOPLE. 


A  Delightful    Account  of  Personal    Experiences   Among  the 
Races  in  the  Cockpit  of  Eastern  Europe. 


For  a  half-century  journalists  and  politicians  have 
looked  upon  the  Balkan  States  as  the  firebrand  from 
which  a  great  European  conflict  would  spring,  and 
their  prognostications  have  been  justified  by  the  event. 
Hundreds  of  books  have  been  written  dealing  with  the 
knotty  problem  of  Balkan  politics,  race  rivalries,  his- 
torical ambitions,  and  confused  ethnography.  But  we 
have  had  very  little  detailed  first-hand  information  of 
the  countries  themselves  and  the  intimate  life  of  their 
peoples.  In  "The  Heart  of  the  Balkans"  we  have  an 
account  of  a  journey  through  all  the  Balkan  countries 
undertaken  in  a  unique  manner  by  a  lady  who  pene- 
trated the  home  life  and  saw  things  as  few  travelers 
do,  and  although  this  journey  was  made  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  pictures  of  that  life  and  the  keen  and 
discriminating  comment  of  an  intelligent  observer  are 
of  great  value  to  an  understanding  of  the  relations  of 
the  Balkan  States  to  the  war  and  to  the  problems  of 
settlement  after  the  war. 

Demetra  Yaka  is  a  Greek  lady  of  talent  who  some 
years  ago  came  to  America  to  make  a  literary  career. 
Incidentally  she  married  on  American.  Mr.  Kenneth- 
Brown,  also  a  writer.  She  is  chiefly  known  for  her 
books  dealing  with  Turkish  life — "Haremlik,"  "The 
Grasp  of  the  Sultan,"  and  "In  the  Shadow  of  Islam." 
The  present  volume  tells  the  story  of- a  trip  taken  in 
company  with  her  brother,  who  was  a  member  of  a 
commission  sent  to  Albania  to  investigate  an  uprising 
of  the  natives  and  report  on  it  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. The  commission  did  not  accomplish  anything  of 
importance,  but  on  the  conclusion  of  their  labors  Miss 
Yaka  and  her  brother  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wander  through  the  heart  of  almost  unknown 
Albania  up  to  Montenegro,  and  thence  through  Serbia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Macedonia  back  to  Constantinople. 

At  the  outset  the  commission  had  a  tragic  experi- 
ence. In  Albania  they  are  very  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  their  women  and  human  life  is  very  cheap.  At- 
tached to  the  commission  was  a  Frenchman  who  had 
seen  service  in  Constantinople  and  whose  ambition 
seemed  to  be  the  conquest  of  women.  He  was  deaf 
to  warnings  as  to  what  would  happen  if  his  conduct 
roused  the  jealousy  of  an  Albanian.  Presentlv  he  de- 
voted himself  to  a  young  Albanian  girl.  She  had  been 
engaged  three  times,  but  all  of  her  fiances  had  been 
killed  and  for  each  of  them  she  had  to  mourn  for  a 
year.  Her  old  grandfather  looked  at  him  with  fierce, 
half-closed  eyes: 

The  next  morning  I   awoke  with   the  sun  and  stood  by  the 
small   window.      Like    an    Alp   the    mountain    rose    formidably 
before  me  and  cast  its   shadow   across  the   view — or  perhaps  . 
the  shadow  was  a  presentiment.     Several  people  were  moving 
in  one  direction,  and  in  the  distance  I   saw  the  white-haired  j 
old  man  and  M.  Decourt.     It  struck  me  that  there  was  some-  I 
thing  amiss  here,  and   in   vague  dread  I   quickly  dressed  and 
went   out   of  the  house.      I   had  gone  but   a   little  way   when 
I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun.     I  broke  into  a  run,  and,  turning 
the   corner,   saw  the  old  man  open   the   weapon,   take   out   an 
empty  cartridge,  and  blow  through  the  barrel.     Then  I  noticed 
in  a  heap,  at  a  little  distance,  the  body  of  Gaston  Decourt. 

I  reached  the  old  man,  breathless.    "You — you — haven't " 

I   gasped,   and  pointed   to   the  body. 

He  nodded.  "So  long  as  there  is  left  an  old  man  in  this 
place,  no  foreigner  can  wear  an  Albanian  woman's  flower  in 
his  coat." 

The  women  stood  in  a  wide  circle  around  the  old  man, 
heads  erect,  shoulders  thrown  back.  There  was  a  fierce  pride 
in  their  eyes  because  the  men  held  their  honor  so  high. 

The  Greek  woman  doctor  now  came  on  the  scene.  She  ad- 
dressed the  old  man  in  the  way  old  men  are  always  addressed 
in  Albania:     "Grandfather,  may  I  bun-  him?" 

"If  you  like,  though  such  as  he  .disgraces  a  grave.  His  car- 
cass should  belong  to  the  jackals." 

I  can  not  say  that  I  behaved  well,  for  I  wept  and  became 
hysterical,  to  the  amazement  of  the  women  around  me.  Even 
little  Zoe  expressed  her  astonishment,  saying:  "I  never  saw 
a  woman  who  wept  for  nothing." 

Albania  still  lives  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  people 
are  fierce  mountaineers,  nearly  always  fighting  the 
government  or  engaged  in  blood  feuds  among  them- 
selves. Foreigners  were  looked  at  askance,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  connected  with  the  government 
made  them  objects  of  special  suspicion.  It  was  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  break  through  the  reserve  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  win  their  tolerance,  not 
to.  say  their  confidence.  The  following  experience  of 
the  author  in  an  Albanian  village  after  being  taken  into 
the  household  of  the  leading  family,  gives  an  insight 
into  the  characteristics  of  the  Albanians  and  their  atti- 
tude toward  life.  The  men  were,  of  course,  in  the 
mountains,   for  the  uprising  was  not  entirely  settled: 

They  apparently  were  the  leading  family:  for  their  house 
was  the  largest  in  the  tillage,  and  there  were  curtains  at 
the  windows.  They  received  me  with  mute  hospitality-,  and 
[  ate  of  their  goat's-milk  cheese  and  muddv  bread,  and  was 
put  to  sleep  in  their  best  bed.  The  sheets  seemed  woven  of 
coarse  hemp.  How  many  distinguished  guests  had  slept  in 
them  since  last  they  had  been  washed,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
am  certain  I  was  not  the  first.  In  the  morning,  as  I  came 
down  the  main  hall,  the  mother  was  in  earnest  conversation 
with  her  five-year-old  son,  who,  like  Pantele,  was  blond,  with 
large  gray  eyes. 

"Goc:'-morning!"   I  said  to  the  mother.     "You  seem  to  be 
-    a  very  earnest  conversation   with   your  little   Stathe," 

do   you"  mean  by  earnest?"  the  mother  replied. 
ii  -ing   she    did    not    understand   the    word,    I    explained: 
r     is  vital." 

bat  is  vital  r"  she  asked  again. 
;    important." 


"Well,  why  should  I  be  talking,  unless  I  had  something 
important  to  say?"  she  said  slowly. 

"Tell  me  what  you  were  talking  about,  so  that  I  may  know 
what  you  consider  important." 

"I  was  telling  Stathe  you  were  from  the  government,  and 
showing  him  this."     She  pointed  to  a  dark  blotch  on  the  wall. 

-What  is  that?" 

"That  is  his  father's  blood.  He  was  cornered  here  by  ten 
soldiers.      He   killed   all  he   could,   but   they  finished  him." 

I  shuddered.  "You  saw  your  man  killed  before  your  very 
eyes !'' 

She  looked  at  me  with  the  utmost  disgust.  "If  I  had  been 
here  it  would  have  been  an  equal  fight — ten  Turkish  soldiers 
to  two  Albanians — and  my  man  would  have  been  living  to- 
day. He  killed  six  and  disabled  one  before  they  finished 
him.  I  was  telling  Stathe  that  there  were  four  soldiers  of 
the  government  you  represent  who  must  die  for  his  father. 
The  rest  he  kills  will  be  for  Albania." 

"You  will  not  clean  this   spot?" 

"Not  till  Stathe  takes  the  blood  that  is  owed  us." 

I  sat  down  limply  on  a  low  stone  that  served  as  a  stool, 
feeling  quite  weak. 

"Have  you   ever  shot  a  Turk?"  I  asked  presently. 

"What  do  you  think  I  am — a  cripple?  All  of  us  women 
fight  when  the  men  are  in  the  mountains  and  we  are  surprised. 
Those   are   my  guns." 

In  this  episode  the  author  has  given  us  the  vivid 
atmosphere  of  Albanian  life.  You  can  see  the  blood 
feuds,  the  Turkish  tyranny,  and  the  general  hardness 
of  life.  It  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  place  in  which 
pacifist  doctrines  would  thrive.  But  Albania  is  not  all 
bloodshed  and  strife.  The  flavor  of  beautiful  and 
poetic  Albania  is  given  by  the  experiences  of  the  trav- 
elers wandering  over  the  mountains  with  a  most  un- 
usual guide.  This  young  man  a  Greek  priest  found  for 
them.  He  was  a  foundling  picked  up  in  the  woods  and 
therefore  was  believed  to  be  the  son  of  a  fairy.  He 
was  handsome,  spoke  Greek  well  although  a  Moham- 
medan, owed  no  blood,  and  knew  the  mountains,  the 
forest,  and  the  animals  as  friends: 

Our  journey  became  Acheron's  journey.  He  knew  the 
hiding-places  of  birds,  snakes,  and  beasts,  and  was  quite  at 
home  with  them.  Had  we  been  following  any  particular 
route  and  in  a  hurry,  he  would  have  been  the  most  exas- 
perating of  guides.  As  it  was,  we  stopped  whenever  he  wanted 
us  to,  and  we  awoke  and  started  on  whenever  he  told  us  to. 
Thus  we  saw  the  northern  part  of  Albania  as  that  handsome, 
irresponsible  creature  knew  it.  It  was  in  the  springtime  and 
the  peaks  were  still  snow-capped;  the  trees  were  in  blossom, 
and  millions  of  wild  flowers  tapestried  the  precipitous  flanks 
of  the  mountains.  And  we  had  Acheron  to  explain  every- 
thing, mingling  fancies  with  facts,  and  speaking  of  the  fairies 
as   ever  present. 

Bathed  in  blood  as  Albania  is,  one  would  imagine  her  de- 
void of  all  except  the  fierce  romance  of  armed  strife;  yet 
together  with  the  rifles  and  knives  and  blood  feuds  live  the 
fairies  and  all  sorts  of  woodland  and  mountain  spirits,  who, 
like  millions  of  wild  flowers,  bring  beauty  and  charm  to  that 
wild  country.  And  Acheron  was  the  embodiment  of  mystic, 
romantic  Albania.  Even  its  horrors  were  not  horrible  to  him. 
He  told  of  the  killing  of  men  with  the  same  simplicity  with 
which  he  one  day  brought  me  a  snake  to  play  with,  never 
imagining  that   I   might  not  care  to  touch   Jt. 

From  Albania  they  crossed  over  into  Montenegro,  a 
dour  and  serious  country,  mountainous  and  not  fertile, 
but  filled  with  the  spirit  of  independence.  The  women 
are  the  hardest  working  women  in  the  world,  and  all 
consider  their  land  the  finest.  Their  customs  are  primi- 
tive and  curiosity  is  one  of  their  traits: 

I  had  various  amusing  experiences  with  these  women,  less 
in  Cettinje  and  Podgoritza  than  in  the  villages,  where  I  had 
to  share  a  room  with  other  women.  They  all  assembled  to 
see  me  undress,  and  if  we  stayed  more  than  one  day,  on  the 
second  night  they  invited  all  their  outside  friends  to  see  me 
go  through  the  ceremony.  To  them  it  was  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  sights  they  had  ever  witnessed,  to  see  a  woman 
take  off  her  clothes  and  put  on  a  night-gown.  They  would 
take  up  my  garments,  one  by  one.  examine  them,  pass  them 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  then,  laying  them  aside,  take  up  my 
underclothing. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  undressing  to  go  to  bed ;  in 
every  village  it  was  the  greatest  mystery  to  the  Montenegrin 
women  why  any  one  should  wish  to  do  this.  Like  a  pack 
of  excited  monkeys  the  women  would  discuss  the  subject. 

"Your  clothes  are  quite  clean.  Why  do  you  object  to  keep- 
ing them  on  at  night  ?"  they  would  ask. 

Having  never  analyzed  the  reason,  I  searched  for  it. 

"It  is  more  healthful  to  air  one's  clothing,"  I  said. 

"It  can't  be  healthful,"  they  retorted  triumphantly,  "or  it 
would  have  made  you  big  and  strong,   like  us." 

When,  however,  I  ventured  to  take  a  bath,  they  were* 
actually  wrathful.  In  one  of  the  villages,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, my  hostess  invited  as  many  as  twenty  of  her  friends ; 
then  came  to  my  room,  woke  me,  and  told  me  to  get  up  and 
take  a  bath — "for  I  want  my  friends  to  see  the  unholy  use 
to  which  you  put  God's  holy  water." 

In  the  light  of  recent  tragic  events  Miss  Yaka"s  de- 
scription of  Serbia  is  pathetic  enough.  Her  visit  made 
a  deep  impression  on  her:  for  she  sympathized  with 
this  brave  little  people,  chivalrous,  kindly,  always  seek- 
ing education,  suffering  under  the  rule  of  the  de- 
generate and  traitorous  pair.  Alexander  and  Draga : 

Although  their  history  is  most  heroic,  it  was  of  the  present 
that  they  thought — for  their  doubtful  future  that  they  planned. 
The  shadow  of  Austria  was  black  and  menacing  even  then ; 
and  the  treachery  of  Bulgaria,  whom  Austria  was  ever  using 
as  a  weapon  against  Serbia,  was  feared  everywhere.  To  these 
anxieties  was  added  the  old,  old  fear  of  Turkey.  They  were 
indeed  a  trapped  nation,  surrounded  by  enemies,  governed  by 
a  degenerate  pair,  and  helpless  through  poverty.  Yet  with  it 
all  they  remained  chivalrous,  and  their  attitude  toward 
women  had  some  of  the  charm  of  knight-errantry. 

In  Bulgaria  all  was  otherwise.  Everything  was  cold 
and  harsh:  the  people  were  plodding,  diligent,  and  am- 
bitious. They  expected  to  conquer  their  neighbors  and 
take  their  lands:  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bul- 
garia is  the  Prussia  of  the  Balkans  and  her  people 
despise  other  races,  especially  if  they  are  more  refined 
or  intellectual: 

One  feels  that  both  the  Germans  and  the  Bulgars.  to  ac- 
quire   their    material    efficiency,    have    sacrificed    the    right    to 


think  for  themselves ;  they  have  mortgaged  their  souls  for 
their  bodies.     The   exchange   is  brutally   inadequate. 

I  did  not  mind  Lena's  exalting  her  people  at  the  expense 
of  mine.  I  have  never  been  a  partisan,  nor  felt  the  satis- 
fying conviction  that  my  race  was  better  in  all  respects  than 
any  other.  Through  Lena  1  could  hear  and  feel  the  Bulgarian 
soul,  and  she  made  me  understood  how  the  Bulgarian  soul 
was  being  Prussianized,  how  systematically  it  was  being  made 
to  believe  itself  the  super-race  that  must  govern  all  the 
Balkans. 

"Why  do  you  think  that  you  can  rule  the  Balkans  ?"  I 
asked. 

"Because  we  are  not  a  dead  race,  like  you  Greeks.  Once, 
in  the  tenth  century,  you  prevented  us  from  taking  Con- 
stantinople. You  were  strong  then :  you  are  not  now — and 
Russia  hates  you.  We  shall  dominate  you  as  you  have  never 
been  dominated  before." 

There  was  the  power  of  absolute  conviction  in  her  voice. 
She  was  twenty  years  old  and  to  be  married  that  year.  Well 
could  I  imagine  how  she  would  teach  her  sons  the  lesson  of 
conquest-to-come. 

"What  about  Serbia  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh !  after  we  have  made  war  on  them  they  will  never 
rise  again." 

And  likewise  from  a  Bulgarian  officer  walking  home 
after  a  soiree : 

My  harmless  little  answer  caused  him  to  explode.  "That  is 
the  contemptible  thing  about  you  Greeks,"  he  cried.  "You 
talk  as  if  you  were  writing  books — and.  in  the  end,  that  is 
all  you  are  good  for.  That  is  why  you  must  go  under,  and 
the  strong  man  will  take  your  place." 

His  arrogance  and  his  immense  muscular  splendor  goaded 
me   to   rebellion. 

"Don't  try  to  outshine  the  Greeks  in  literature,  then,  or 
it  might  hurt  your  power  as  conquerors." 

"You  let  our  conquering  power  alone,"  he  growled.  "Pretty 
soon  we  shall  reduce  Serbia  to  the  place  where  she  belongs — 
and  then   we'll  come  to   Greece." 

"Which  of  us  do  you  hate  most?"  I  asked,  tantalizing  him. 

"I  think  we  hate  Greece  the  most."  he  said  slowly.  "I 
don't  know  why." 

"It  is  her  past  splendor,  which  is  so  much  greater  than 
yours,"  I  agreed  sympathetically.  "And  then,  all  people  who 
think,   love  her — when  they  have  not  even  heard  of  you." 

With  a  blow  he  could  have  crushed  me.  I  felt  that  he 
would  have  liked  to — the  Junker  Prussian  of  Bulgaria  ex- 
terminating the  flickering  intellect  of  Greece. 

"When  we  get  into  Athens,  we  shall  tear  down  the  Acropo- 
lis, stone  by  stone,"  he  reported  grimly.  "Then  the  world 
will  hear  of  us — and  you  will  be  forgotten." 

"The  Heart  of  the  Balkans"  is  full  of  charm  and  full 
of  clever  observations  on  men  and  politics,  and  if  some- 
times one  feels  that  the  author  romances  a  bit  in  adorn- 
ing her  tale,  one  must  also  admit  that  this  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  interest  and  appeal  of  a  delightful  book. 

The  Heart  of  the  Balkan's.  By  Demetra  Yaka 
(Mrs.  Kenneth-Brown).  Xew  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $1.50  net. 


In  widely  differing  communities — Yenice  and  Cork 
— there  obtains  a  curious  ceremony,  that  of  throwing 
the  dart.  In  the  first  case  this  is  an  ancient  custom 
signifying  the  marriage  of  the  Adriatic.  Every  year 
since  1177.  on  Ascension  Day.  Yenice  has  been  made 
the  bride  of  the  sea.  and  the  throwing  of  the  dart  is  a 
picturesque  feature  of  a  picturesque  ceremony.  Equally 
interesting  are  the  circumstances  attaching  to  the  simi- 
lar function  on  the  first  Thursday  of  September  in  Cork 
harbor.  Ireland.  By  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  city 
charter  the  mayor  of  Cork  is  constituted  admiral  of 
the  port.  Every  three  years  he  must  evidence  his  juris- 
diction by  throwing  a  dart  into  the  sea.  At  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  mayor,  the  town  council,  all  the 
civic  officers,  and  the  band  of  the  Cork  civil  artillery 
embark  on  a  vessel  and  proceed  to  a  point  between 
Poor  Head  and  Cork  Head,  which  is  held  to  be  the 
maritime  boundary  of  the  borough.  The  mayor  dons 
his  official  robes,  and,  attended  by  the  mace  and  sword- 
bearer,  the  city  treasurer  and  the  town  clerk,  likewise 
wearing  their  official  robes,  goes  to  the  prow  of  the 
vessel  and  launches  into  the  sea  a  dart  made  of  ma- 
hogany tipped  and  winged  with  bronze,  in  this  way 
asserting  his  authority  as  lord  high  admiral  of  the  port. 


Did  Kipling  "create"  Tommy  Atkins?  Sir  George 
Younghusband.  who  has  been  in  active  British  army 
service  for  forty  years  and  who  may  therefore  be  pre- 
sumed to  speak  with  authority,  has  recorded  his  opinion 
on  this  point  recently  by  declaring  that  neither  Private 
Mulvaney  nor  his  two  companions,  nor,  indeed,  any 
other  member  of  the  family  of  "Mr.  Atkins."  ever  made 
use  of  any  of  the  expressions  Mr.  Kipling  puts  into 
their  mouths  until  Mr.  Kipling  put  them  there.  He 
declares  that  he  has  put  the  question  to  innumerable 
other  British  officers,  and  that  he  has  never  once  met 
a  British  officer  who  heard  these  expressions  previous 
to  Mr.  Kipling's  appearance.  In  short.  Sir  George  in- 
sists, Mr.  Kipling  made  the  British  soldier  as  he  was 
known  before  the  Great  YYar  as  completely  as  anybody 
ever  made  anything  in  this  world. 

<i» 

Bolivia,  South  America,  the  country  of  Andean 
heights,  torrid  valleys,  and. freezing  plateau — a  South 
American  Switzerland  that  perhaps  never  will  be 
liberally  provided  with  hotels  for  tourists,  has  a  total 
of  just  153  automobiles  within  its  confines.  And  al- 
most all  of  these  machines  have  been  brought  into  the 
country  since  1915. 

— •» 

A  rainfall  of  one  inch  over  one  acre  of  ground  will 
fill  more  than  600  barrels  of  forty-five  gallons  each. 
That  quantity  of  water  weighs  more  than  110  tons.  If 
the  rain  covers  1000  acres  113,000  tons  of  water  will 
fail   from  the  clouds.. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco  bank  clearings  rounded  out 
a  record-breaking  week  last  Saturday  by 
mounting  to  the  highest  level  ever  reached  in 
the  banking  history  of  the  city.  The  clear- 
ings for  the  day  amounted  to  $22,120,954,60. 
a  gain  of  more  than  a  million  over  the  pre- 
vious high  record  reached  on  January  3d  of 
this    year.       Clearances    for    the    week    went 
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the  rich  oil  fields.  It  will  shorten  the  dis- 
tance from  Oklahoma  City  to  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago.  Steel  bridges  have  been  ordered. 
This  line  will  be  expensive  to  build  because 
of  the  broken  territory  traversed,  but  it  taps 
a  rich  country. 

The  Barton  County  and  Santa  Fe  is  a 
thirty-five-mile  branch  to  reach  the  heart  of 
the  wheat  belt  in  Central  Kansas.  It  will 
connect  Holyrood  and  Galicia.  Running  over 
a  level  prairie,  its  costs  will  be  low.  as  rail- 
roads figure  construction — about  $20,000  a 
mile,  or  $700,000 — to  which  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  equipment  needed. 

Nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  of  heavy  steel 
rails  have  been  ordered  by  the  Santa  Fe  for 
use  during  1917  and  1918.  Other  important 
improvements  are  being  made  in  the  thirteen 
states  served  by  this  company. 


than  thirty  horsepower,  using  either  gasoline, 
kerosene,  or  coal.  It  should  also  be  adapted 
to  use  on  rolling  land  and  be  suitable  for 
other  farm  work  besides  plowing,  such  as 
furnishing  power  for  thrashing  machines,  etc. 
To  break  the  land  to  the  proper  depth — that  | 
is,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches — a  high-powered 
tractor  is  necessary.  The  soil  here  is  at  all 
times  harder  than  in  a  country  where  it  is 
pulverized  by  the  winter  frost  and  subsequent 
thawing  and  during  the  summer,  the  time 
during  which  plowing  should  be  done.  (A 
list  of  parties  in  Palermo,  Italy,  who  might 
be  interested  in  the  purchase  of  tractors  can 
be  obtained  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  co- 
operative office.     Refer  to  file  No.  89,017.) 
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over  the  hundred-million  mark  for  the  first 
time,  the  total  for  the  six  days  ended  Satur- 
day being  $108,245,418.61.  This  is  a  gain  of 
$11,304,611  over  the  record  for  the  week 
ended  October  19,  1916,  when  clearings  of 
$96,940,807  established  a  new  high-water 
mark.  The  figures  for  last  week  show  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  of  $48,307,837,   which  is  a  record  in  it- 


The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  re- 
ports :  "Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
its  Latin-American  neighbors  will  aggregate 
about  $1,500,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  which 
ends  with  next  month.  For  the  nine  months 
ending  March,  1917,  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  all  Latin  America 
amounted  to  $650,000,000.  and  the  exports 
thereto  to  $420,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $1,070,- 
000,000  for  the  nine-month  period,  suggesting 
that  the  grand  total  for  the  full  fiscal  year, 
which  ends  June  30thT  will  approximate  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars.  These  figures 
show  a  marked  increase  over  earlier  years, 
the  total  imports  of  the  nine  months  of  last 
year  having  been  but  $504,000,000,  and  the 
exports  thereto  $294,000,000,  making  for  the 
nine-month  period  but  $798,000,000  as  against 
the  $1,070,000,000  in  the  nine  months  of  this 
year,  while  for  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March,  1914,  all  of  which  preceded  the  war, 
the  total  imports  and  exports  combined  were 
but  $554,000,000,  suggesting  that  our  trade 
with  the  Latin-American  countries  in  the 
fiscal  year  1917  will  be  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  that  immediately  preceding  the  war." 


Following  is  a  copy  of  telegram  sent  by  E. 
H.  Lestock  Gregory,  general  agent  .'Etna  Life 
Insurance  Company  at  San  Francisco,  on 
June  12th,  to  Morgan  G.  Mulkeley,  president, 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut:  "R.  B.  Hale,  chair- 
man San  Francisco  Liberty  Bonds  general 
committee,  and  A.  C.  Kains,  governor  Federal 
Reserve,  acting  as  committee  for  all  San 
Francisco  business  men,  have  asked  all  life 
insurance  representatives  here  to  request 
their  companies  which  have  purchased  large 
amounts  Liberty  Bonds  to  allot  such  per- 
centage of  their  purchase  to  this  Twelfth 
Federal  Reserve  District  as  their  business  in 
this  district  bears  to  total  United  States  busi- 
ness. This  could  be  done  by  reduction  of 
subscription  made  or  to  be  made  at  home 
offices  and  authorizing  San  Francisco  office 
subscribe  here  in  company's  name.  Many  big 
Eastern  concerns  operating  here  have  agreed 
to  this  arrangement.  Banks  here  supplement 
committee's  request.  Committee  asks  us  re- 
port company's  replies.     Please  wire." 

Reply  came  June  14th  :  "You  can  subscribe 
for  one  hundred  thousand  Liberty  Bonds  for 
the  .^tna.  Will  subscribe  for  affiliated  com- 
panies through  Molony.  (Signed)  :  M.  G. 
Bulkeley,   president." 


nooga,  Tennessee,  in  its  effort  to  promote  the 
foreign  trade  of  Chattanooga  with  South 
America,  recently  issued  a  catalogue  in  Span- 
ish for  distribution  in  all  Spanish-speaking 
countries.  The  response  has  been  ready  and 
immediate,  many  orders  and  letters  of  inquiry 
resulting.  In  fact  the  results  have  been  so 
encouraging  that  a  catalogue  in  English  for 
distribution  to  all  American  consuls  abroad  is 
now  contemplated. 


E.  F.  HOTTON  &  CO. 

Home  Office,  61  Broadway 

Branches: 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 

PLAZA  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS  : 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
New  Orleans   Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

CALIFORNIA  OFFICES: 

490  California  Street 

St.  Francis  Hotel 

Bond  Department,  343  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 

First  National  Bank  Building 

Oakland 

118  West  Fourth  Street 

Alexandria  Hotel 

Los  Angeles 

Hotel  Maryland 

Pasadena 


Argentina  is  now  relying  upon  the  United 
States  tor  its  newsprint  paper.  The  exports 
of  newsprint  paper  to  Argentina  in  the  nine 
months  ending  with  March,  1917,  were  35,- 
703,000  pounds  against  32,712,000  pounds  in 
the  same  months  of  last  year,  and  20,712,000 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  year,  while  in  the  corresponding 
period  immediately  preceding  the  war  the 
total  was  but  14,008,000  pounds.. 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 


self.  These  big  gains  are  due  largely  to  the 
Liberty  Loan,  according  to  officials  of  the 
Clearing  House. 


Large  sums  of  money  will  be  spent  by  the 
Santa  Fe,  beginning  this  summer,  in  construc- 
tion of  new  branch  lines  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Osage  County  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
will  be  sixty-five  miles  long,  from  Owen  to 
Ralston,    Oklahoma,    via    Pawhuska,    through 


Bond  &  Goodwin 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 
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A  broad  analysis  of  the  general  market 
situation  justifies  the  statement  that  no  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  improving  tendencies  has  yet 
appeared.  Although  the  market  had  quite  a 
little  set  back,  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  money,  a  condition  which  is  liable  to 
continue  until  the  first  of  the  month,  and  we 
feel  that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  stocks. 
While  the  Russian  situation  may  blow  hot  and 
cold,  and  the  tide  of  -war  ebb  and  flow,  better- 
ments in  crop  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  increase  of  American  industrial 
activity,  relief  for  the  railroads  following  the 
glorious  success  of  the  draft  registration  and 
the  floating  of  the  Liberty  Loan  are  funda- 
mentals the  strength  of  which  would  seem  to 
overbalance  adverse  features.  It  may  be  that 
the  banking  activities  in  the  Liberty  Loan  and 
over-subscription  of  the  bonds  have  been  dis- 
counted, but  there  remains  a  great  factor  yet 
to  be  considered,  and  this  factor  is  not  bear- 
ish. We  refer  to  the  disbursement  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  war  loan  among  industrial 
and  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United 
States,  a  rush  of  war  supplies  to  the  Allies, 
and  the  great  army  this  country  has  in  the 
making.  We  believe  that  this  expenditure 
will  produce  an  expansion  which  has  not  been 
discounted  as  yet  by  the  improvement  in 
prices  in  the  market  for  securities. — John 
Gallois.  

The  Italian  minister  of  Agriculture  recently 
issued  a  decree  offering  to  all  companies  or 
societies  who  should  purchase  farm  tractors 
for  plowing  a  premium  or  bonus  of  30  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  machinery  and  ac- 
cessories purchased,  and  an  additional  10  per 
cent,  should  they  acquire  five  or  more  tractors 
to  be  operated  by  the  corporation  within  one 
province.  By  the  same  decree  there  is  offered 
a  premium  of  20  per  cent,  to  individual 
farmers  who  may  purchase  farm  tractors  and 
accessories.  The  prevailing  high  price  of 
grain  and  the  scarcity  of  it  at  any  price  has 
made  not  only  the  Italian  government,  but 
the  farmers,  realize  the  great  need  of  in- 
creasing the  yield  of  grain.  The  few  tractors 
and  other  farm  machinery  that  have  been 
purchased  heretofore  came  from  England, 
Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  present  is  a 
most  favorable  time  for  American  manufac- 
turers of  tractors  to  establish  themselves  in 
this  market,  taking  advantage  of  the  bonus 
offered  by  the  Italian  government  and  the 
fact  that  the  countries  that  formerly  supplied 
the  market  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  do 
so.  The  kind  of  tractor  best  adapted  to  the 
needs   of  this  district  should  be   of  not   less 


A  St.  Louis  shoe  firm  writes  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  that  it  is 
in  receipt  of  a  .  letter  from  a  customer  in 
Mexico  who  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
American  tanners  desirous  of  importing  hides 
and  skins.  He  is  in  a  position  to  offer  a 
good  quantity  of  same.  The  name  of  the  St. 
Louis  firm  and  the  address  of  the  inquirer  in 
Mexico  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  dis- 
trict or  cooperative  offices.  Refer  to  file  No. 
7338.  

California  raisins  are  sold  at  every  store 
in  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  United  States  consul  at 
Kingston.  A  carload  has  just  arrived  from 
Fresno,  California,  consigned  to  a  local  mer- 
chant. In  conversation  with  a  large  im- 
porter he  said  that  the  American  raisin  was 
far  superior  in  quality  and  appearance  to  any 
that  he  ever  purchased  in  Europe,  that  they 
are  far  better  packed,  and  are  more  attractive 
than  the  Spanish  fruit,  for  which  reason  cus- 
tomers are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more. 


The  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
have  sold  over  $2,000,000  of  municipal  bonds. 
These  issues  are :  $812,000  Minneapolis 
schools  4s.  dated  June  1,  1917,  due  serially 
1918  to  1946 ;  $250,000  Minneapolis  main 
sewer  4s.  dated  June  1.  1917,  due  June  1, 
1947:  3100,000  Minneapolis  bridge  5s,  dated 
June  1,  1917.  due  June  1,  1947:  $1,075,000 
St.  Paul  refunding  4l/2s,  dated  May  2,  1917, 
$883,000  due  May  2,  1947.  and  $192,000  due 
May   2.    1927.  

Prices  went  into  new  high  ground  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  York  cotton  market  Mon- 
day, rising  25  to  61  points.  July  rose  25 
points  to  25,50,  October  35  points  to  25.40, 
and  December  25  points  to  25.52. 


The  public  utilities  commission  of  Kansas 
has  granted  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company  permission  to  issue 


Member  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

Telephone  Sutter  2337 

LUCIUS  H.  NORRIS 

Stocks,  Bonds   and 
Investment  Securities 

LOCAL  AND  EASTERN 

255  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


The  resources  of  the  national  banks  of  the 
country  amount  to  about  $16,000,000,000, 
and  for  all  banks,  $35,000,000,000. 


The  president  of  the  Shanghai  Baptist  Col- 
lege has  asked  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  consulate-general  in  obtaining 
for  the  museum  of  that  college  sets  of  the 
products  of  American  manufacturers  and  of 
raw  materials  used  by  them.  The  president 
states  that  exhibits  of  this  nature  would  be 
used  as  object  lessons  in  various  courses  of 
instruction;  and  that,  situated  as  the  institu- 
tion is  in  a  commercial,  cosmopolitan,  and 
educational  centre,  the  utility  of  its  museum 
for  the  display  of  catalogues  ought  to  appeal 
to  American  firms  desirous  of  pushing  their 
business  in  the  Far  East. 


The  foreign  trade  committee  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga    Manufacturers'     Association,      Chatta- 

You  pay  instalments  'until  you  die,  then 
the  Company  pays  a  lump  sum — that's  Life 
Insurance.  You  pay  a  lump  sum  now  and  the 
Company  pays  you  an  income  until  you  die — 
that's  an  Annuity.  Annuities  guard  against 
possible  loss  or  insufficiency  of  income,  and 
where  one  is  passed  middle  life,  a  moderate 
investment  will  produce  a  liberal  income  for 
life. 

Nothing  will  provide  a  more  certain  or 
more  comfortable  assurance  of  a  competence 
in  old  age  than  an  Mtr\n  Life  Annuity. 

Persons  with  estates,  income  from  which  is 
only  partially  sufficient  for  their  needs,  would 
do  well  to  buy  an  Annuity  with  part  of  their 
principal. 

Annuities  pay  much  larger  returns  for  one 
life  than  can  be  secured  from  safe  investments 
of  principal. 

No  other  financial  institution  is  as  safe  as 
an  old  well  organized  conservatively  managed 
Lite   Insurance   Company. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory'.  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Adv.) 


$12,500,000  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  retiring. 
redeeming,  and  refunding  a  like  amount  of 
bonds  at  par  of  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  dated  May  1,  1877. 
and  due  May  1,   1917. 

M.  L.  Bell,  general  counsel  for  the  Rock- 
Island,  has  applied  to  the  public  utilities  com- 
mission of  Illinois  for  authority  for  the  road 
to  issue  $65,000,000  in  7  and  6  per  cent,  pre- 
ferred stock.  He  said  that  the  company  had 
an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  stock  at  par, 
and  he  asked  for  immediate  action  on  the 
application.  The  management  of  the  road 
contemplates,  subject  to  authorization  by  the 
public  utilities  commission,  using  $11,600,000 
to  pay  off  outstanding  loans  and  notes.  $5.- 
582,000  in  receiver's  certificates,  and  $20,- 
000,000  of  debenture  bonds.  The  remaining 
$27,818,000  is  to  be  expended  for  extensions, 
betterments,  and  rolling  stock. 


Lackawanna  Stee!  surplus  after  charges  for 
the  month  of  May.  $2,600,000,  compared  with 
about  $2,300,000  in  March,  the  best  previous 
month  in   the  company's  history. 


The  Gulf  State  Steel  Company's  net  earn- 
ings for  May  broke  all  records,  being  $407,- 
536.  

The  Calumet  and  Arizona  Mining  Com- 
pany's May  production  was  5,688,000  pounds 
of  copper. 


GIRVIN  AND  MILLER 

Municipal  and  Corporation 

BONDS 

San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation 

6%  Convertible  Debentures 

An  obligation  of  one  of  California's  best 
known  public  utilities.  Tax  free.  Normal 
income  tax  assumed.    100  and  interest. 

Send  for  circular 
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Stye  W^xU  f0tt0? 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Fundamentals  of  Naval 
Service 

BY 

COMMANDER  YATES  STERLING,  U.  S.  N. 

Prepared  for  the  civilian  who  considers 
entering  the  navy  and  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  who  desires  advancement. 

580  pages.  Illustrated.  Limp  cloth 
binding.      12  mo.     $2.00  net. 

Mail  Order*  Promptly  Filled. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  International  Year  Book. 

The  encyclopedia  that  demands  a  shelf  for 
its  accommodation  is  likely  to  lose  its  popu- 
larity in  favor  of  so  remarkable  a  piece  of 
condensation  as  the  International  Year  Book. 
Turning  at  random  its  840  pages,  one  is  struck 
not  only  by  the  extraordinary  number  of 
topics  dealt  with,  but  also  by  the  accuracy 
and  the  intellectual  competence  with  which 
they  are  handled.  It  is  a  history,  not  only 
of  the  events  of  the  year,  but  of  the  thought 
of  the  year,  and  a  history  that  is  illumined 
by  discussions  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  their   breadth   and  wisdom. 

One  would  almost  be  justified  in  saying 
that  there  has  been  only  one  event  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  that  one  event  is  the  war. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  more  satisfactory 
resume  of  the  causes  and  course  of  the 
struggle  than  is  conveyed  in  these  pages.  We 
are  reminded  with  a  vision  that  is  still  un- 
fortunately rare  that  the  Sarajevo  incident 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  struggle,  but  only 
the  spark  that  fell  upon  the  inflammable  ma- 
terial heaped  up  by  decades  of  national 
greeds  and  jealousies.  All  the  various  phases 
of  the  war,  from  its  diplomacies  to  its  me- 
chanics, are  considered  with  a  new  apportion- 
ment of  emphasis  and  space.  The  work  as  a 
whole  is  one  that  becomes  at  once  indis- 
pensable to  the  reader.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
kept,  not  on  the  shelf  of  the  library,  but  on 
its  table  and  within  reach  of  the  hand. 

The  New  International  Year  Book.  Edited 
by  Professor  Frank  Moore  Colbv,  M.  A.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Books  for  Home-Builders. 

Taste  in  domestic  architecture  is  improv- 
ing, and  those  who  are  building  are  giving 
more  and  more  attention  to  beauty  of  design 
and  adaptation  to  surroundings.  Home- 
builders  delight  in  studying  books  of  plans 
and  sketches  and  only  regret  that  there  are 
so  few  of  them.  The  "Livable  House"  series, 
edited  by  Aymar  Embury  II,  undertakes  to 
cover  this  field  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  first  of 
the  series,  "The  Livable  House:  Its  Plan  and 
Design,"  is  written  by  Mr.  Embury  himself 
and  is  not  only  replete  with  excellent  and 
artistic  designs,  but  contains  practical  sug- 
gestions on  almost  every  phase  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  prospective  builder. 

A  second  volume  of  the  series,  entitled 
"The  Livable  House :  Its  Garden,"  has  also 
just  appeared.  The  author  is  Miss  Ruth 
Dean,  a  landscape  architect,  and  she  holds  up 


If  you  want  to  improve  your 
auction  bridge  game,  read 

The  Gist  of 
Auction  Bridge 

By  Charles  E.  Coffin 

Author  of  the 

"Gist  of  Whist" 

A  CLEAR,  comprehensive  manual  01 
the  game,  presenting  the  system 
of  play  followed  by  expert  players  and 
leading  authorities.  Comprehensive 
tables  "f  bids,  leads  and  plays  cov- 
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game.      Price  $1.00. 

\t  All  Bookstores 

C.   McCLURG   &   CO.,    Publishers 


well  the  standard  set  by  the  initial  volume. 
The  principles  of  garden  arrangement  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  garden  to  the  house  are 
dealt  with  simply  and  clearly,  and  the  subject 
is  illuminated  by  a  hundred  full-page  photo- 
graphs of  beautiful  gardens,  that  furnish  a 
host  of  artistic  suggestions  to  those  who  are 
planning  the  beautification  of  their  homes. 
Both  volumes  are  excellent  additions  to  the 
literature  of  domestic  architecture. 

The  Livable  House:  Its  Plan  and  Design. 
By  Aymar  Emburv  II.  New  York:  Moffatt,  Yard 
&  Co.";   $2.50  net. 

The  Livable  House:  Its  Garden.  By  Ruth 
Dean.  New  York:  Moffatt,  Yard  &  Co.;  $2.50 
net.  

Birds  and  Wild  Flowers. 

The  interest  in  nature  study  in  America 
and  the  means  to  satisfy  it  are  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Doubleday,  Page  &:  Co.,  from  whose 
presses  come  numerous  books  and  series  of 
books  that  deal  with  the  delights  of  out-of-door 
life.  Mrs.  Doubleday,  the  wife  of  the  senior 
partner,  who  writes  under  the  pen  name  of 
Neltje  Blanchan,  has  been  an  important  factor 
j  in  the  production  of  these  nature  books  and 
has  now  edited  two  new  volumes  dealing  with 
birds  and  wild  flowers.  This  new  series,  called 
the  Worth  Knowing  Series,  is  intended  to  fit 
in  between  the  small  handbooks  and  the  large 
manuals,  and  fills  a  real  need.  The  volume 
on  birds  has  been  compiled  by  Mrs.  Double- 
day  from  her  numerous  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  birds  in  their  natural 
colors,  a  great  aid  to  identification  by  the 
amateur    naturalist. 

The  companion  book  ■  on  "Wild  Flowers 
Worth  Knowing"  has  been  adapted  by  Asa 
Don  Dickinson  from  another  work  by  Neltje 
Blanchan,  and  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  arrangement  and  by  a  multi- 
tude of  colored  illustrations.  Together  they 
form  the  basis  of  an  excellent  nature  library 
and  will  be  heartily  appreciated  by  those  who 
love  to  tramp  through  the  fields  and  woods. 

Birds  Worth  Knowing.  By  Neltje  Blanchan. 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;   $1.60  net. 

Wild  Flowers  Worth  Knowing.  Adapted  by 
Asa  Don  Dickinson  from  "Nature's  Garden,"  by 
Neltje  Blanchan.  New  York:  Doubleday.  Page  & 
Co.;   $1.60   net.  _ 

Children  of  the  Desert. 
The  scene  of  this  poignant  little  story  is 
laid  at  Piedras  Negras  on  the  Rio  Grande 
close  to  the  Mexican  frontier.  Its  hero,  Har- 
boro,  is  a  railroad  man  who  has  risen  from 
the  ranks  by  his  own  abilities  and  has  been 
appointed  as  chief  clerk  in  one  of  the  head- 
quarter departments.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Sylvia,  who  not  only  has  a  father  who  is  so- 
cially impossible,  but  who  is  gravely  sus- 
pected of  adding  to  the  family  revenues  in 
undesirable  ways.  Harboro  knows  nothing  of 
this  and  no  one  tells  him;  nor  does  he  under- 
stand the  social  boycott  that  follows  his 
marriage.  Eventually  he  learns  the  facts. 
Men  always  do.  Even  then  he  would  have 
forgiven  the  past,  but  he  overhears  a  tele- 
phone message  from  Sylvia  to  a  woman 
friend  and  he  supposes  it  to  be  an  assigna- 
tion with  a  man.  It  is  the  last  straw  and  the 
crash  comes.  Poor  little  Sylvia.  The  story 
is   movingly  and  dramatically   told. 

Children  of  the  Desert.  By  Louis  Dodge. 
New   York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 


Angele. 
This  story  has  been  translated  from  the 
French  of  Edmond  Tarbc.  It  relates  the  ad- 
ventures of  Angele,  whose  mother  follows  the 
ancient  profession  of  mistress,  but  whose 
own  natural  spirituality  causes  her  to  rebel 
against  a  like  career.  But  circumstances  are 
eventually  too  strong  for  Angele.  She  forms 
the  usual  alliance  with  a  composer,  gives  him 
inspiration  for  his  opera,  and  is  then,  of 
course,  forsaken.  The  theme  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly inviting  one,  but  it  is  bundled  deli- 
cately and  without  offense.  The  translation 
is  marred  by  innumerable  lapses  from  gram- 
mar and  accuracy  of  punctuation. 

Angele.  By  Edmond  Tarbe.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1.25. 

Briefer  Review/8. 
"Scott  Burton,  Forester,"  by  Edward  G. 
Cheyney  ( D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35),  is  an 
out-of-doors  story  for  boys,  in  which  an 
American  boy  goes  West  in  order  to  take  a 
course  of  forestry  in  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. There  are  all  kinds  of  appropriate 
adventures  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  youth- 
ful reader. 

"How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation,"  by 
Holmes  W.  Merton  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany;  $1.50),  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  selec- 
tion of  employment  by  a  comparison  of  the 
needs  of  that  employment  with  one's  own 
capacities.  To  this  end  a  large  number  of 
vocations  are  analyzed  and  their  requirements 
pointed   out. 

Colonel  Jennings  S.  Wise  is  the  author  of 
a  little  book  entitled  "The  Call  of  the  Re- 
public," just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
($1).     Colonel  Wise  emphasizes  the  need  of 


military  service  and  replies  effectively  to  the 
objections  usually  urged  against  it.  He  writes 
with  restraint,  good  temper,  and  logic,  and 
his  book  should  have  results  in  discouraging 
the  false  pacifism  that  actually  makes  for 
war. 

"Messengers  of  Evil,"  by  Pierre  Souvestre 
and  Marcel  Allain  (Brentano's;  $1.35),  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  further  account  of  the  lures  and 
devices  of  Fantomas."  It  need  not  be  said 
that  Fantomas  is  one  of  those  superhuman 
criminals  who  are  fortunately  kept  in  close 
confinement  within  the  covers  of  the  detective 
novel  and  who  never  by  any  chance  stray 
outside. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole's  novel  of  sea  adven- 
ture.   "Sea    Plunder,"    has    been    put    to    press 
for   a   second   printing. 

The  Adamson  law,  as  upheld  by  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  creation 
of  Farm  Loan  Banks  and  other  progressive 
measures  under  the  Wilson  administration, 
give  special  interest  to  the  anonymous  novel, 
"Philip  Dru :  Administrator,"  generally 
ascribed  to  Colonel  E.  M.  House  of  Texas, 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  President. 

"Every  Liberty  Bond  bought  is  a  punch  in 
the  Kaiser's  eye,"  s;i\  s  Meredith  Nicholson, 
author  of  "The  Provincial  American"  and 
"The  Madness  of  May."  Mr.  Nicholson  has 
been  doing  various  sorts  of  "bits"  for  many 
months,  and  the  above  picturesque  statement 
occurs  in  an  article  he  has  written  for  the 
Cause. 

Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  whose  new  book,  "The 
War  After  the  War,"  is  attracting  as  much  at- 
tention in  England  as  in  America,  has  re- 
turned to  London  from  Pctrograd.  He  was  in 
the  first  party  that  reached  Russia  from  Eng- 
land after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  and 
had  a  thrilling  and  memorable  experience. 
Some  of  his  impressions  will  appear  first  in 
magazine  form.  His  account  of  the  revolu- 
tion, "The  Rebirth  of  Russia,"  which  will  be 
the  first  one  written  out  of  intimate  contact 
and  knowledge,  will  be  published  simultane- 
ously in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
by  the  John  Lane  Company.  Milyukoff,  late 
Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  one 
of  the  men  who  made  the  revolution  possible, 
has  written  a  special  dedication  for  the  Amer- 
ican edition  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
United   States. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  announce 
a  fifth  large  edition  of  John  Buchan's  great 
adventure  story,  "Greenmantle."  Buchan  is 
at  the  head  of  the  publicity  department  of 
the  British  government,  and  wrote  this  glori- 
ous thriller  in  the  odd  moments  he  could 
snatch  from  his  arduous  work  as  "advertising 
manager   of  the   British   Empire." 


New  Books  Received. 

Diseases  in  Milk — The  Remedy:  Pasteuriza- 
riOH.  Bv  Lina  Gutherz  Straus.  New  York:  E. 
P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2.50. 

The   life   work  of  Nathan    Straus. 

Yul'k     National     Parks.      By     Enos     A.     Mills, 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin  Company;  $2.50. 
A  guide  to  thu  national  parks. 

Franklin  Spencer  Spalding.  By  John  Howard 
Melish.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2.25. 

Biography. 

Kleath.       By     Madge     Macbeth.       New      York: 
Small,    Maynard    &    Co.;    $1.35. 
A   novel. 

Some  Views  Respecting  a  Future  Life.  By 
Samuel  Waddington.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   $1.25. 

Arguments    against    a    future   life. 

Peter  Sanders,  Retired.  By  Gordon  Hall 
Gerould.      New     York:     Charles     Scribner's     Sons; 

$1.50. 

A  novel. 

Letters    and    Diary.      By    Alan    Seeger.      New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's   Sons;   $1.25. 
An  intimate  personal  record. 

The  Madness  of  May.     By  Meredith  Nicholson. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1. 
A    story. 

The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets  ani> 
Jesus.  By  Charles  Foster  Kent.  New  York: 
Charles  Scrihner's  Sons;  $1.50. 

Christianity  and  reform. 

With  Our  Faces  in  the  Light,  By  Frederick 
Palmer.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  50  cents. 

A  little  book  of  patriotism. 

The  Rural  School  from  Within.  By  Marion 
G.  Kirkpatrick,  B.  S-,  Ph.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company;    $1.28. 

A  plea  and  a  defense. 

The      American      Ambassadur.       By      Lawrence 
Byrne.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35. 
A   novel. 

Messengers  of  Evil.  By  Pierre  Souvestre  and 
Marcel   Allain.      New   York:    Brentano's;   $1.35. 

Further  account  of  the  lures  and  devices  of 
Fantomas. 

My     Country.       By     George     Rothwell     Brown. 
New   York:    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;   $1.35. 
A  novel. 
The   New   International   Year   Book.     Edited 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE    HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


bv  Frank  Moure  Colby,  M.  A.     New  York:   Dodd, 
ML-ad    &    Co. 

A  compendium  of  the  world's  progress  for  1916. 

Lively    Recollections.      By  Rev.  John  Sheanie, 
M.  A.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 
Reminiscences  of  a    Cornish   clergyman. 

Church      Advertising.       By      various      authors. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1. 
Its   why   and    how. 

Russia  of  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow.  By 
Baroness  Souiny.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

An  account  of  the  Russia  that  was  and  an  indi- 
cation of  the   Russia  that   is  to  be. 

Those    Times    and    These.      By    Irvin    S.    Cobb. 
New  York:  George  A.    Doran   Company;  $1.35. 
A  comparison  between  past  and  present. 

Billie    Boy   and   I.      By  Will    P.    Snyder.      Bos- 
ton :    Sherman,    French    &    Co. ;    $1. 
Child  verse    for  adult    readers. 

Minna    von    Barnhelm.      By    Gotthold    Ephraim 
Lessing.      New    York:    Henry    Holt    &    Co. 
Translated   by  Otto  Heller,    Ph.    D. 


Both  hoys  and  girls  in  Massachusetts  are 
beginning  to  be  guided  toward  a  broader  and 
more  useful  community  citizenship.  At 
Chatham  in  groups  together  they  hunt  and  de- 
stroy the  larvae  of  the  brown-tailed  moth.  At 
Dorchester  the  teacher,  as  judge  of  a  circuit 
court,  conducts  his  pupils  through  all  the 
naturalization  proceedings,  and  when  the  time 
of  the  final  oath  of  citizenship  comes  they 
stand  up  and  take  it  together,  while  the 
teacher-judge  reads  from  Hale's  "Man  With- 
out a  Country"  or  from  President  Wilson's 
speech  to  the  new  Americans  in  Philadelphia. 
Dorchester  is  through  with  teaching  citizen- 
ship from  a  text-book  and  of  having  it  written 
back  to  the  instructor.  Government  is  objecti- 
fied. When  the  senior  class  elects  its  officers, 
it  is  done  in  a  regulation  polling-booth  under 
the  system  of  the  preferential  ballot. 


Manzanita  Hall  For  B^8 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next    term    begins   September  17,    1917 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  address 

W.  A.  SDEDD,  Head  Masler     -    -     PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  Tor  catalogue  and  information .  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hall 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young  Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and  August 


(BOURSES  parallel  with  the 
best  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers*.  St.  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door  life  throughout  the  year. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Cinema  Murder. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  still  forsakes  the  paths  of 
international  diplomacy,  although  one  would 
suppose  that  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  ma- 
terial lay  to  his  hand.  In  this,  his  latest 
story,  he  tells  us  of  a  poor  art  teacher  in 
London  who  becomes  hopeless  and  desperate 
and  who  tries  to  murder  a  wealthy  cousin, 
who  has  first  robbed  him  of  his  fortune  and 
then  of  his  betrothed.  But  Philip  Romilly 
does  not  actually  commit  murder,  although 
he  believes  that  he  has.  His  victim  manages 
to  escape  from  the  canal  into  which  he  has 
been  thrown,  while  Philip  sails  for  America, 
intending  to  impersonate  his  cousin  by  means 
of   the   papers   that    he    has    taken    from    him. 

On  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  he  meets  a 
popular  actress  and  falls  in  love  with  her. 
Moreover,  he  writes  a  play  for  her,  and  as 
this  is  an  instant  success  Philip  finds  himself 
with  fame  and  fortune.  Then  the  shadow  of 
his  supposed  crime  falls  across  his  path.  The 
body  of  a  man  has  been  found  in  the  canal, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  that  of  the  missing 
cousin.  American  detectives,  inspired  from 
London,  follow  close  on  Philip's  trail,  and 
only  at  the  last  critical  moment  is  the  mys- 
tery explained  and  the  shadow  lifted.  Mr. 
Oppenheim  is  not  letter  perfect  in  American 
slang  nor  American  colloquialisms,  but  his 
story  is  ingenious  and  amusing. 

The  Cinema  Murder.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.     Boston:    Little,    Brown  &    Co.;    $1.35. 

The  Joyous  Art  of  Gardening. 
On  the  whole  the  book  which  Frances  Dun- 
can (Mrs.  Manning)  has  written  on  gardening 
seems  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  nu- 
merous volumes  on  this  interesting  subject 
that  have  appeared.  It  is  not  a  large  book, 
but  it  covers  all  the  various  phases  of  gar- 
dening so  well  and  meets  the  needs  of  the 
amateur  so  generally  that  it  deserves  most 
hearty  praise.  Mrs.  Manning  knows  her  sub- 
ject and  how  to  expound  it,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause she  has  written  on  similar  topics  for 
young  people  she  is  the  better  able  to  write 
simply  and  tell  the  beginner  just  what  he 
wants  most  to  know.  Every  one  who  has  a 
garden  in  city  or  country  will  find  this  vol- 
ume  an  indispensable   handbook. 

The  Joyous  Art  of  Gardening.  By  Frances 
Duncan.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$U75    net. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


BONESTELL   &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished   by   us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124    First    Street,    corner    Minna, 

San   Francisco 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR 
and  PILING 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CUPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh   Avenue,   New  York   City. 
Branches — London,   Paris,    Berlin,   Sydney. 


The  Tug  of  'War. 
Black    is    Ihe    night;    on    every    hand 

Shark,  vampire,  wolf,  hyena-kind 
Are  out,  and  over  No  Man's  Land 

No   god,   save   of  a   German   mind. 
Under  the  iron  of  the  blast 
Freemen,  stand  fast! 

Old    traffickers  on   waste   and   flood, 
The  dark  has  been  your  nursery, 

The   father-spirits  in  your  blood 

Speak,   and  the  stars  they  traveled  by. 

In    lone   look-out,   by    rocking   mast, 
Freemen,  stand  fast! 

In  fight,  in  dealing,  to  be  fair, 
In  living  to  be  kind  and    free. 

That  sober  charter  did  you  swear 
To  half  the  world  and  all  the  sea. 

Now  in  the  testing,  grim  and  vast, 
Freemen,   stand  fast! 

Larger  than  language  were  the  word 
To  sing  you,  who  yourselves  are  dumb, 

And  tardily  to  anger   stirred 

Against    the    rage    of    Kaiserdom, 

But  changeless,   when   the  die  was  cast, 
Freemen,   stand  fast! 

With    Fiance,   moulder  of  men   and   things. 
Of  noble  war,  of  gentle  peace, 

Of  kingship,  in  the  time  of  kings, 

Of  hopes  more  royal,  when  they  cease, 

Crusader,   saint,    iconoclast, 
Freemen,   stand  fast! 

With    Russia,,  quickened   to  the   birth, 

With    ancient    Italy,    reborn. 
With    peoples   that   their   little   earth 

Scarce  covers  from  the  tyrant's  scorn, 
With  the  proud  remnant,  to  the  last, 
Freemen,   stand  fast! 

Great   fighters   of  the    English   strain, 

O  dread   battalions  of  the  Gael, 
Now,  as  of  old,  by  land  and  main. 

Yours  the  last  tug  to  end  the  tale. 
Slow,  were  you,  at  the  setting  warward? 
Freemen,   go   forward! 
— D.   S.  M.,  in  London   Obseri-er. 


Absence. 
You,    you  alone  can    weight  the  hours  with  grief; 

Compel  the  dragging  anguish   down  my  eyes, 

To   slay  the  promise  of  the   laughing  skies, 
Subdue    the    glint    on    every    sun-kissed    leaf, 
And   rouse  me  from  my  dream.     Pressed  sheaf  on 
sheaf, 

Dull    pain    within    your    silence   multiplies. 

Beyond    my   door   earth's   summering   beauty    lies 
Unprized   of  me  who  know  that  joy  is  brief. 

Tomorrow's    sky    may    azure    be    or    gray; 

The  highway  warm  with  sun  or  chill  with  rain; 
Still  shall  the  tears  that  to  your  silence  stay, 

Suspend    the   blurring   curtain   of  their   pain. 
For    if    your    smile    return    not    with    the    dawn, 
The   day    for    me    is   gone,    forever    gone! 
— From  "Sonnets  of  My  Life,"  by  Ntta  Pierson. 


Ode  to  France. 
Let  it  not  be  in  vain,   O  beauteous  Death, 

That  men  for  justice  died! 
The  valley  of  the  shadow  holdeth   them. 
And    to    the    names   we    sob    none   answereth. 
The  roar  of  battle  was  their   requiem. 
The  night  is  long;   our  tears  alone   abide. 
Let  it  not  be  in  vain,  O  beauteous  Death! 

Thy    glorious   dead,    O    France,    have    spread,  their 
pinions 

For  flight  no  tongue  can  tell, 
Toward  the   sublime,    scarce-tenanted  dominions 

Where    ancient   heroes   dwell. 
But  thou    rcmainest  stiil   inviolate, 
And,   as  the   light  of   suns,   immaculate. 
Thou    angel   ministrant  of   peace, 
Thou    goddess-sister    of  dead    Greece, 
Majestic   mother    of  the   nations, 

That  listenest  to   their  sobs, 
While  to   their  loftiest  aspirations 

Thy  generous  bosom  throbs! 

Thou  singest  to  races  in  chains 

Old  songs  with  sweet  refrains, 

And    to    reminiscent   tears 

New  songs  of  future  years. 

Imperious,  thou  stayest  the  hand  of  crime, 

Intrepid,    thou    sayest    "No!"    to  -time. 

Thou  seest,  beyond  the  storm  that  flies, 

The  glow  of  other  suns,    the  calm  of  other  skies! 

Thou  guidest  with  sure  hand  thy  steadfast  bark 

Where  the   impetuous  waves  of  ocean   roll, 
And   buildest  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark 

A  minaretted   city   for  the  soul. 
Ay!   we   have   turned  unto  the  light  supernal 

That  beams  from  high-impassioned  mother  eyes, 
And   found,  enclaspt  within  thine  arms  eternal, 

The  refuge  of  the  breast  which  sanctifies! 

And    now    when    foes    beset    thee. 
Shall  we,   thy  sons,    forget   thee? 

Lo!    we   who   swore    thee 

Our  love,  adore  thee! 

Our  hosts  surround  thee, 

Our    swords    imbound    thee. 
We    serried    march    before    thy    bleeding    feet, 
And    with    unflinching    hearts   thy   foes   shall    meet. 
Yea,    we  shall  die!   but  thou    shalt  ever  live. 
Remembering  us   thy  children,    who    could   give 

To    Liberty   and    thee 
All   that   the  soul  may  have  or  hope  to  be 
This  side  of  silence  and  the  silken  veil. 

In  ecstasy  we  cry, 

Even  as  those  who  die: 
"Hail,    thou    sweet    France,    our    mother!    hail!    all 
hail !"  '  — Raymond    Weeks. 


Viviani's  Eloquence. 

The  following  description  of  Viviani  and 
his  wonderful  oratorical  powers  is  from  a 
letter  written  by  Richard  Heath  Dabney,  an 
American    who   resides    at    Sevres    in    France: 

"I  was  present  at  the  grand  ceremonial 
in  honor  of  the  United  States  last  week. 
Through  our  consul,  a  Southern  man,  I  had 
seats  with  the  Diplomatic  Corps — was  in  the 
third  row  immediately  behind  the  President. 
The  speeches  by  Hanotaux  of  the  French 
Academy,  General  Brugere,  and  Adrian  With- 
ouard,  president  of  the  conseil  Municipal  de 
Paris,  were  superb.  Then  M.  Viviani  intro- 
duced Mr.  Sharp,  our  ambassador.  You  never 
saw  such  a  scene.  The  whole  public  rose  to 
its  feet  and  cheered  for  several  minutes. 
Then  a  beautiful  woman  in  heavy  mourning 
was  seen  to  advance  to  the  stage  through  the 
public,  with  an  enormous  mass  of  wonderful 
roses.     She  said  : 

"  'M.  l'Ambassadeur,  au  nom  de  toutes  les 
femmes  de  France,  en  reconnaissance  a  leurs 
sceurs  d'Amerique,  au  nom  de  tant  de  deuils 
soulages  par  elles,  au  nom  de  tous  nos  chers 
blesses  soignes  et  sauves  par  elles,  au  nom  de 
nos  petits  orphelins  recueillis  par  elles,  je 
vous   offre  ces  roses  de  France.' 

"You  can't  imagine  the  immense  emution 
that  seized  and  shook  the  whole  assembly. 
But  then  (after  Sharp's  speech)  Viviani 
turned  himself  loose.  I  had  never  heard  a 
really  great  orator  before.  The  others  had 
spoken    from   notes    and  .     had   placed 

the  whole  occasion  on  the  highest  possible 
plane.  Viviani  spoke  without  notes.  His 
speech  was  a  series  of  wonderful  climaxes. 
The  words  poured  forth  in  torrents,  never  a 
hesitation.  It  was  mountain  high.  He  simply 
lifted  you  off  the  earth.  The  audience  burst 
into  cheers  time  and  time  again  without  his 
ever  pausing  to  take  breath — higher,  higher — 
all  the  marvelous  ideal  of  the  French  race, 
all  their  indignant  protest,  all  of  their  amazed 
incapability  of  understanding  how  people 
could  act  as  the  Boches  do — all  that — and 
then  the  intoxicating  certainty  of  the  triumph 
of  the  ideal  over  the  material,  the  wonderful 
satisfaction  of  having  America,  having 
weighed  the  situation,  with  nothing  to  gain, 
with  great  sufferings  and  privations  to  look 
forward  to — America's  coming  forward  and 
putting  her  hand  there  where  her  heart  had 
ever  been,  there  where  her  sense  of  duty  to 
right,  justice,  and  humanity  made  her  place  it 
— all  the  past  glories  of  French  history,  cul- 
minating in  the  Marne — Verdun — everything; 
he  touched  on,  with  a  male  flame  that  set  all 
your  veins  tingling. 

"They  say  he  is  the  greatest  orator  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  he  surpassed  himself.  It  was 
wonderful,  a  foretaste  of  victory — and  victory 
was  in  the  air  with  England's  wonderful 
work," 


The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Nouvelle  Orleans  by 
the  Chevalier  Bienville  will  be  celebrated 
February  9,  191S,  and  the  cornerstone  of  a 
large  bronze  statue  to  that  historic  French- 
man will  be  laid  at  the  same  time  in  the  heart 
of  City  Park,  the  largest  in  New  Orleans. 

It  is  estimated  that  Americans  are  the 
greatest  meat  eaters,  the  consumption  being 
averaged  at  1 72  pounds  per  man  or  woman 
a  year,  119  in  England,  113  in  Germany.  80 
in  France  and  Holland,  64  in  Austria- 
Hungary,   50   in  Russia,  and  49  in   Spain. 


Hot  Water 

Without 

Kindling  a  Fire 

Do  you  realize  that  you 
can  attach  a  Gas  Water 
Heater  to  your  kitchen 
boiler  without  disturbing 
the  operation  of  your 
stove  ? 

Scalding  hot  dish  water 
in  Five  Minutes. 

A  bath  in  Ten  Minutes. 

A  cool  kitchen  in  hot 
weather. 

No  ashes.     No  dust. 

No  inconvenience. 

Consult  your  dealer. 

If  in  doubt,  our  expert 
advice  is  at  your  disposal 
Free  of  Charge. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  140 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 

Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


FARM      LANDS 

The  Government  needs  Farmers  as  well  as 
Lighters.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
Acres  of  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  Grant 
Lands  to  be  opened  for  homesteads  and  sale. 
Title  revested  in  United  States.  Containing  some 
of  best  land  left  in  United  Stales.  Large  Copy- 
righted Map  showing  lands  by  Sections  and  full 
description  by  Counties.  Postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Grant  Lands  Locating  Co..  Box  610,  Portland,  Ore. 


Rupert  Brooke's  "Collected  Poems"  is  now 
in  press  for  the  nineteenth  edition — thirty- 
fourth  thousand. 


Excursions 

SALE  DATES: 

June  26,  27,  30. 

July  1,2,  16,  17,24,25,31. 

August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 

September  4,  5. 

SOME     FARES: 

(Direct  Routes) 

Denver,  Pueblo $  62.50 

Omaha,  Kansas  City 67.50 

Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio 70.00 

New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis.  .      77.50 

Chicago 80  00 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 84.45 

Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore 1 16.00 

New  York,  Philadelphia 1 18.20 

Boston 120.20 

Proportionately  low  fares  to  many  other  points. 
Going  Limit — 15  days;  Return  Limit — 3mos. 
from  date  of  sale  (but  not  later  than  Oct.3 1 .) 
STOPOVERS  :  Going— east  of  Calif,  state 
line;  Returning — at  all  points.   See  Agents. 

Southern    Pacify 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache   Trail  of  Arizona 
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'THE  NEW  YORK  IDEA 


A  cast  of  fifteen  players  has  been  neces- 
sary to  place  before  the  public  this  brilliant 
comedy  of  Langdon  Mitchell's.  The  result  is 
delightful  entertainment.  With  his  customary 
enterprise  Mr.  Miller,  instead  of  handing  the 
role  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Phillimore  over  to 
an  actor  of  lesser  merit,  arranged  to  bring 
0.  P.  Heggie,  a  player  of  sterling  quality,  to 
this  Coast.  Thus  the  cast  is  well  rounded 
out  and  the  performance   an  excellent  one. 

The  piece  is  brilliant,  cynical,  highly  enter- 
taining, and  yet  the  romanticist  has  his  little 
innings.  The  infallible  instinct  of  the  prac- 
ticed and  instinctive  dramatist  came  in  there. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  aware  that  the  development 
of  a  real  love  motive  would  be  a  keen  pleas- 
ure and  a  great  relief  by  the  contrast  afforded 
to  the  light,  heartless  tone  of  New  York  so- 
ciety, the  dominant  note  of  the  piece. 

These  New  York  men  and  women,  moneyed 
idlers  and  sensation-seekers  in  the  social 
playground  of  millionaires,  are  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  making  and  unmaking  of  the  marital 
bond.  One's  settled  partner  palls.  He  or 
she  has  come  to  lack  novelty.  And  so  the 
bond  is  snapped,  and  a  new  one  speedily 
formed.  Underneath  it  all  one  realizes  anew 
that  Satan  has  the  same  old  mischief  ready 
for  idle  hands ;  that  this  country  is,  and  sev- 
eral in  Europe  have  been,  top-heavy  with  a 
wealth  that  worked  for  evil ;  and  that,  by  a 
curious  anomaly,  over-civilization  tends  to 
bring  out  the  primitive  in  humanity. 

When  men  and  women  are  so  rich  that 
they  can  do  what  they  please  they  gravitate 
toward  a  reversion  to  the  elemental  type. 
The  tyranny  of  the  wealthy  industrial  briber 
of  legislatures  is  a  primitive  trait.  So  is  the 
tendency  of  the  over-divorced  men  and  women 
of  New  York  society  to  become  monkey-like 
in  their  amours.  Treated  in  a  light,  sparkling, 
gayly  cynical  fashion,  this  is  really  the  under- 
lying motive  of  ''The  New  York  Idea." 

There  are  people  like  the  Karslakes  who 
are  better  than  their  environment.  Again  and 
again  we  have  had  cause  for  remark,  since 
August,  1914,  that  rich  young  Americans  living 
on  the  paternal  millions  willingly  toil  like 
porters  over  there  and  brave  the  peril  of 
death  for  the  novel  delight  of  performing 
precious  and  valued  sen-ices.  The  other  day 
I  heard  a  man  of  broad  experience  and  vision 
thanking  God  that  America  had  entered  the 
war  because  of  the  rich  moral  gain  that  would 
accrue  to  her  through  the  spiritualizatlon  of 
her  people. 

Well,  it  is  a  high  price  to  pay,  but  we  may 
find  that  it  was  worth  it.  At  any  rate,  if  we 
engage  in  a  veritable  war,  and  suffer  real  pri- 
vations and  losses,  it  may  be  that  all  over 
the  country  men  and  women  of  the  wealthy 
classes  who  are  smirched  with  the  "New 
^  ork  idea"  may  have  acquired  a  new  percep- 
tion of  what  their  attitude  to  humanity  should 
be.  and  what  services,  considering  their  privi- 
leged position,   that  they   owe   it. 

However,  this  is  really  quite  too  serious  a 
tone  to  take  of  a  play  that  principally  awakens 
light  amusement.  Many,  no  doubt,  laugh 
lightly  over  the  witty  give  and  take  of  the 
piece,  and  cast  not  a  thought  to  the  under- 
lying truths  that  have  given  the  piece  sta- 
bility. As  for  me,  I  like  satire  such  as  this, 
brilliant,  good-natured,  yet  a  little  surgical, 
and  built  on  real  conditions,  and  human  na- 
ture gone  awry. 

The  affair  of  the  Karslakes,  who,  although 
still  loving  each  other,  carried  their  small  do- 
mestic scraps  to  the  divorce  court  from  sheer 
force  of  imitation,  serves  as  the  pith  of  the 
satire.  Vida  Phillimore  is  a  sidelight  on  the 
situation,  a  light,  merry,  shallowly  perceptive 
yet  soulless  being,  who  skims  over  the  social 
surface  of  New  York,  licking  up  the  cream 
like  a  dainty  Angora  or  Maltese  cat 

Philip  Phillimore  is  a  social  dullard. and  a 
prig  who  uses  his  money  to  buy  himself  band- 
some  wives.  His  family  use  it  to  buy  and 
secure  ponderous  social  preeminence.  Sir 
A'ilfred  Cates-Darby  is  a  British  lightweight 
who,  on  entering  New  York  society,  trips 
over  the  divorce  nets  and  finds  the  game 
amusir/;   and  so   on. 

It    was    decidedly    interesting    to    see    this 

large   cast   of  admired  players  in   a  new  and 

•  -"     light.      Henry     Miller,     for     instance, 

a   role  the  like  of  which   I  never  saw 

-eider  before.     He  was  the  good-natured, 

: 'us      Englishman,      enchanted     with     the 


pretty  American  women,  and,  like  a  greedy 
child  with  a  box  of  goodies,  unable  to  re- 
nounce one  of  the  toothsome  dainties  in  favor 
of  the  other.  Henry  Miller,  I  fancy,  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  himself.  His  characterization 
was  very  neat  and  full  of  humor,  and  unless 
I  am  very  much  mistaken  he  was  uncommonly 
glad  to  disport  himself  in  a  role  entirely 
free  from  the  syrup  of  the  sentimental  hero. 

Ruth  Chatterton  was  the  spirited  Cynthia 
Karslakes,  who,  true  daughter  of  Eve,  is  try- 
ing to  punish  her  ex-husband  for  being  vic- 
torious in  a  domestic  jar  by  marrying  a  man 
she  doesn't  like;  only  to  find  that  it's  that 
familiar  old  nose-cutting  proposition.  ■  Miss 
Chatterton  played  the  part  very  charmingly, 
in  spite  of  not  having  quite  freed  herself  yet 
from  Jane  Ellen's  pretty  ways.  She  has  a 
sweet  wistfulness  that  appropriately  clouded 
Cynthia's  rapidly  cooling  purpose,  although 
there  is  always  an  underlying  seriousness  of 
nature  that  would  seem  to  fit  her  for  roles 
of  a  different  flavor.  She  is  not  really  the 
brilliant  comedienne  by  nature,  although  her 
native  intelligence  and  her  indubitable  and 
prettily  fugitive  humor  enable  her  to  carry 
the  role  through  with  dash  and  spirit.  But 
she  was  really  more  in  her  element  when  she 
gave  us  glimpses  of  Cynthia  Karslakes'  heart- 
ache. 

Bruce  McRae  as  the  frank,  genial  Jack 
Karslake,  afflicted  with  an  inconvenient  con- 
stancy toward  the  defaulting  Cynthia,  but 
dowered  with  the  joyous  temperament  and  the 
love  of  fun  for  fun's  sake  that  enabled  him 
to  seize  the  pleasure  or  the  possibility  of  the 
moment  was  securely  placed  in  the  role.  It 
required  a  player  of  Mr.  McRae's  attractive- 
ness; one  who  could  instinctively  convey  the 
idea  of  manliness,  geniality,  and  a  healthy 
freshness  of  nature  :  a  real  gentleman,  in  fact, 
astray  in  the  kind  of  New  York  society  de- 
picted. 

Mrs.  Whiften  was  just  an  ornamental  old 
lady  in  the  Phillimore  family ;  a  sort  of  hu- 
man bric-a-brac,  creditable  to  the  Phillimores; 
and,  similarly,  Frances  Goodrich  expressed 
the  idea  of  young-girl  bric-a-brac  suitably 
placed  in  a  bower  of  conventionalism. 

Alice  Baxter,  the  white-haired  society  dame 
of  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  is,  as  I 
thought,  a  good-looking  young  woman ;  but 
her  lot  in  life  is  to  be  cast  as  the  fashionable 
matron,  and,  as  the  married  daughter  of  the 
Phillimores,  a  cool  wave  of  social  intolerance 
seemed  to  emanate  from  her  with  each  utter- 
ance. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Heggie  expressed  with  graceful 
smoothness  the  idea  of  the  popular  cleric  ex- 
perienced in  social  ways  and  anxious  to 
spread  a  coating  of  conventional  decorum 
over  the  most  impossible  situation. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  satire  is  not 
hedged  in  with  realism,  there  being  a  bril- 
liantly heightened  exaggeration  of  the  ways 
of  the  social  set  amusing  itself  which  skirts 
the  edge  of  farce,  but  always  remains  social 
satire.  To  this  Lucile  Watson  lends  hersen 
with  special  skill  and  emphasis.  As  Yida 
Phillimore  she  concretely  expresses  in  its 
fullest  possibility  the  "New  York  idea": 
Yida.  the  fair  pirate,  living  for  pleasure,  gayly 
conscienceless  in  her  provocation,  a  mistresss 
of  the  art  of  married — or  grass-widowed — co- 
quetry, and  a  skillful  annexer  of  the  wander- 
ing male  scanning  the  offing  for  a  sail — or  a 
skirt 


SECOND  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

Who  wants  to  take  up  a  wager  that  Nikolai 
Sokoloff  is  unconsciously  working  toward  the 
future  leadership  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  ? 

Now  perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  that ! 
I  know  that  there  have  been  numerous  rum- 
puses and  rows,  and  perhaps  a  remote  out- 
sider, dimly  hearing  from  afar  the  clatter  of 
broken  crockery,  may  be  suspected  of  trying 
to  take  a  hand  as  he  gingerly  walks  over 
egg-shells  and  smashes  them.  I  know  nothing 
about  it ;  don't  know  and  don't  care,  any 
more  than  tbe  rest  of  the  public,  what  it's  all 
about  We  all  admire  Hertz  hugely.  But 
we  can't  keep  him  forever.  And  Sokoloff 
bids  fair  to  be,  some  day,  a  leader  of  re- 
nown. He  is  a  happy  man  ;  a  man  of  peace. 
I  suspect,  not  possessing  like  our  only  Hertz, 
a  countenance  bristling  with  belligerent  possi- 
bilities. We  on  the  outside  like  them  both, 
or  their  work,  which,  with  both,  is  finely 
and  temperamentally  interpretative.  Hertz, 
of  course,  can  outdo  the  other.  Cela  va  sans 
dire.     He  has  had   more   experience. 

Sokoloff,  belonging  more  to  the  present 
generation,  is  something  of  a  radical.  We 
remark  that,  in  introducing  women  into  his 
orchestra,  he  is"  looking  toward  a  future  in 
which  women  will  play  a  bigger  or  at  least  a 
more  numerous  part  Is  that  grammatical  or 
no?  Well,  never  mind.  These  eight  women 
members  are  strictly  on  the  job;  no  fluffs 
and  frill ;  all  business.  I  remember,  years 
ago,  being  steered  by  an  insistent  friend  to 
a  woman  doctor.  I  was  rather  protestant 
The  training  of  women  tends  to  make  them 
more  self-centred  than  men  are,  and  in 
physicians  we  look  for  that  detachment  from 


self,  that  submerging  of  the  individual  con- 
sciousness that  helps  us  to  a  similar  state  of 
mind.  And  I  found  it.  All  my  quills  were 
smoothed  down  by  the  beautiful  helpfulness, 
the  self-forgetfulness,  the  passion  for  healing 
that  are  the  traits  of  the  born  physician. 
And  these  eight  women,  quietly  dressed  and 
absorbed  in  their  task,  are  as  self -forgetful 
as  the  men.  And  by  their  attitude  they  are 
paving  the  way  for  new  possibilities  for 
women  musicians. 

Already,  in  this  second  concert,  we  see 
signs  of  the  young  leader's  energy.  His 
players,  while  they  will  be  longer  in  conquer- 
ing overloud  playing,  are  already  acquiring 
a  more  fluidic  beauty  of  composite  tone.  The 
toning  down  of  the  brass  is  also  evident  And 
at  once  he  has  drawn  from  them  as  a  whole 
due    expression    of    the    abounding   sentiment. 

While  the  Franck  "Symphony  in  D  minor" 
has  its  uninspired  passages,  those  that  rise 
to  loftier  expression  were  correspondingly 
conveyed.  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  love- 
liest interpretation,  and  that  most  quickened 
by  the  imagination,  was  in  Debussy's  "After- 
noon of  a  Faun."  It  was  curious  how  un- 
erringly Imagination  wove  her  spell ;  how 
simply  and  surely  the  faun's  notes  traveled  to 
the  ear  across  the  aromatic,  sun-warmed 
silences  of  a  drowsy,  sun-drenched  summer 
afternoon.  It  was  a  sweet  pagan  note,  per- 
fumed with  summer. 

The  spirited  "Espafia,"  by  Chabrier,  made 
a  more  popular  appeal,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  malaguena  was  too  loud  for  the  in- 
tended  voluptuousness   of  its   appeal. 

Mile.  Criticos.  the  vocal  soloist  of  the  oc- 
casion, rendered  Duparc's  beautiful  "L'invi- 
tation  au  voyage"  with  a  soprano  of  rich, 
sweet  tone  and  fine  dramatic  quality.  She 
also  sang  Charpentier's  popular  "Depuis  le 
jour,"  which  is  now  such  an  established  con- 
cert favorite  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  passee 
at  an  early  date.  Mile.  Criticos  has  her 
fault? :  one  of  them  being  a  slight  lack  of 
control  of  her  mouth  muscles.  In  fact 
muscles  are  her  stumbling  block,  for  she  does 
not  sufficiently  relax  her  throat  muscles,  and 
her  really  fine  voice  does  not  flow  forth  with 
freedom.  In  fact  she  is  not  yet  fully  trained 
to  her  full  capability,  but  she  will  probably 
get  there,  for  the  color  expression  of  her 
tones  bespeaks  the  artist. 


THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY. 

He  is  really  American,  and  up  to  these  last 
sad  years  has  been  a  thoroughly  patriotic  one. 
His  European  forebears  have  handed  down 
the  tradition  of  political  freedom,  for  his 
great-grandfather  was  involved  in  the  futile 
uprising  of  '4S.  But  Europe  and  its  insti- 
tutions had  troubled  him  very  little.  Not  a 
man  of  particularly  broad  vision,  but,  never- 
theless, of  thoroughly  stable  qualities,  he  has 
always  willingly  delivered  himself  over  to  a 
cheerful  consideration  of  the  day's  task.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  tolerably  contented  man.  Not 
regarding  our  very  fallible  institutions  as 
wholly  perfect,  he  was  not  critical  by  nature, 
and  was  very  appreciative  of  the  flavor  of 
American  freedom. 

A  nice  fellow,  quiet,  steady,  thrifty,  indus- 
trious, reliable,  efficient.  Too  shy  and  re- 
tiring   to    be    widely    popular,    he    has    always 


been  liked  and  respected  by  his  associates 
and  valued  by  those  who  were  his  superiors 
in  office.  He  had  and  has  a  berth  in  a  civil 
service  department  of  his  special  municipality. 
Well,  the  war  broke  out;  the  European  war. 
At  first  he  paid  little  heed  to  it.  not  being 
very  much  of  a  thinker.  But  then,  poor  fel- 
low, his  trials  began  and  his  whole  life 
changed. 

Xow,  this  quiet,  assiduous  worker  had  never 
felt  any  special  interest  in  the  native  land 
of  his  parents — now  become  to  us  an  enemy 
country — had  never  been  there,  and  neither 
expected  nor  particularly  desired  to  go.  But 
naturally,  inevitably,  when  feelings  kindled 
by  the  war  ran  high  he  felt  the  call  of  the 
blood.  The  fatherland  of  his  parents  assumed 
a  new  interest  in  his  eyes,  although  he  did 
not  correspond  with  a  single  creature  in  it, 
not  having  maintained  any  relations  whatso- 
ever wTith  such  of  his  kin  as  he  knew  were 
living  there.  The  conflict  raged  in  Europe, 
and  his  emotions  began  to  rage  with  it  The 
growing  hostility  of  America  toward  his 
father's  native  land  kindled  a  sense  of  parti- 
sanship. Shy  people  are  always  sensitive,  and 
his  feelings  began  to  be  on  the  raw.  Finally 
he  began  to  throw  up  defensive  trenches. 
And  then — poor  chap ! — a  state  of  war  was 
declared  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. And  about  that  time  the  kindly 
people  in  his  department  began  to  pity  him, 
and  the  aggressive  people  to  watch  him  with 
a  hostile   eye. 

That  was  the  time  our  friend's  peculiar  psy- 
chology began  to  work.  Never  was  there  a 
mild,  peaceable,  unaggressive  citizen  worse 
fitted  to  contend  against  such  adverse  condi- 
tions. His  raw  sensitiveness  became  a  highly 
inflamed  surface.  His  sweetness  of  nature 
soured.  His  mildness  changed  to  bitterness. 
He  regarded  his  former  associates  with  sus- 
picion, because  he  believed  that  they  all  re- 
garded him  similarly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
suspiciously  inclined  did,  but  the  others  did 
not  The  suspiciously  inclined  were  on  the 
lookout  for  disloyalties:  and  they  found  them. 

Our  friend  had  always  felt  a  republican's 
disdain  of  the  Kaiser,  with  his  touchy  imperial 
assertiveness  and  his  piffling  little  laws  about 
tese  majeste.  But  he  had  become,  before  our 
war  was  declared,  his  fervent  advocate.  He 
was,  he  declared,  a  wonder.  He  had  built  up 
the  greatness  of  modern  Germany  and  was 
the  ideal  ruler  of  the  universe. 

Tbe  war  imposed  silence.  But  no  loyalty 
to  America  awoke  in  his  heart.  His  Ameri- 
canism had  gone  bad.  He  was  not  unwilling 
that  his  associates  should  note  that  his  hat 
was  not,  like  theirs,  removed  when  the  flag 
went  by.  He  never  attended  patriotic  meet- 
ings. When  the  office  united  in  financial 
contributions  for  patriotic  purposes  his  offer- 
ing was  either  purely  perfunctory  or  withheld 
altogether.  They  watched  to  see  if  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  Liberty  Bond,  and  burned  with 
indignation  when  he  did  not.  He  who  might 
have  profited  by  this  one  method  of  helping 
to  keep  stable  the  American  land  whose  fruits 
kept   him   and  his  alive. 

Now  we  must  not  forget  that  this  man  had 
had  provocation.  It  is  a  strange  epoch  in 
the  world's  history,  and  this  Is  a  country  of 
peculiar  conditions.  Many  little  tragedies  of 
this  kind   are   taking  place  in  America   today. 
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You  need  not  allow  your  sen-    | 

sibilities  to  be  shocked  by  the  noise 

of  frequent  noisy  flushing.   You  can  have 
*%tf*s  —  the  quiet  closet  —  installed  in 
your  home. 

l&y-eiq  incorporates  all  the  good  mechanical 
features  a  closet  should  have — and  adds  that 
of   an  extraordinary   quiet   operation    and 
beautiful  design. 

Write  for  booklet  No.  6  on  2<%2^eg  — the  quiet 
closet — or   visit   our   show-room   and  see   the 
closet  itself.  f 

Our  show-room  is  a  display  of  the  complete  line  of 
plumbing  fixtures  and  not  a  sales-room.  : 
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But  the  subject  of  this  recital  forgot  several 
things.  He  forgot  that  during  this  epoch  of 
rocking  nations  he  was  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  America,  drawing  from  her  stores, 
profiting  by  her  institutions.  He  forgot  that 
he  had  not  kept  up  a  single  tie  with  Germany, 
the  country  from  whose  heavy  hand  his 
liberty-loving  great-grandfather  had  fled  in 
'48.  He  forgot  that  all  his  ties — family,  busi- 
ness, social — were  identified  with  this  country. 
He  forgot  that  his  roots  were  in  her  soil, 
his  future  prosperity,  safety,  or  peril  identi- 
fied with  hers.  He  forgot  that  his  children 
were  growing  up  to  be  Americans,  and  that 
the  tacit  disloyalty  of  his  attitude  might  re- 
bound against  them,  at  least  during  the  war. 
He  forgot  that  he  was  less  than  nothing  to 
Germany. 

And  the  strange  thing  is  that  deep  in  his 
heart  this  man  is  all  American.  He  probably 
does  not  know  it  himself,  but  so  it  is.  If  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  had 
broken  out  without  the  previous  strain  on 
national  sentiment  attending  this,  his  Ameri- 
can patriotism  would  probably  have  shone 
clear  and  bright.  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or 
he  to  Hecuba,  that  he  should  weep  for  her  ? 

But  he  had  his  chance  with  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  and  he 
was  not  big  enough  to  rise  to  it.  His  atti- 
tude, although  he  does  not  know  it,  is  prin- 
cipally founded  on  personal  pique.  If  he  had 
felt  and  said,  when  the  test  came,  "Now  that 
this  thing  comes  home,  I  am  all  for  America  !" 
as  bigger  German-Americans  have  done,  he 
would  have  regained  his  lost  peace  of  mind. 
As  it  is,  he  will  pass  through  the  war  lonely, 
sore-hearted,  bitter.  His  business  associates 
are  antagonized,  his  friends  divided.  His 
children,  even,  are  not  with  him.  They  are 
moulded  by  the  sentiment  of  their  mates. 
They  will  grow  up  with  victorious,  free 
America,  and  they  will  always  look  down  a 
little  on  the  father  who  was  disloyal  to  the 
land  that  afforded  him  haven  during  the  great 
world-war.  To  the  Germans  in  Germany  he 
is  American  and  therefore  anathema,  and  to 
his  former  friends  he  Is  neither  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  nor  good  red  herring;  he  is  "a  man 
without  a  country." 

Josephine    Hart    Phelps. 


"Whom  is  pretty  Mrs.  Gaddy  in  mourning 
for?"  "Nobody,  that  I  know  of,  but  she  is  in 
black  for  her  husband." — Baltimore  American. 


FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

Henry  Miller  In  "The  New  York  Idea." 
Henry  Miller's  third  offering  since  the  open- 
ing "f  his  present  brilliant  season  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  "The  New  York  Idea."  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  performances  that 
has  ever  graced  the  stage  of  a  theatre.  The 
Langdon  Mitchell  comedy  with  its  satire  based 
on  the  ever-ready  divorce  as  the  culmination 
of  the  hasty  marriage  of  Gothamites  is  played 
with  absolute  perfection  by  the  extraordinary 
group  of  players  brought  together  by  Henry 
Miller.  Besides  Henry  Miller,  the  cast  in- 
cludes Ruth  Chatterton,  Bruce  McRae,  Lucile 
Watson,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen.  O.  P.  Heggie, 
Robert  Ames.  William  H.  Sams,  James  T. 
Galloway,  Raymond  Walburn,  Alice  Baxter. 
EHse  Ducat,  E.  L.  Duarie,  Carville  Dunn,  and 
others.  The  second  and  final  week  of  "The 
New  York  Idea"  will  commence  Monday 
nighl.    June    25th. 

"Flora  Bella"  at  the  Cort. 

With  a  score  crammed  with  lilting  melo- 
dies, an  unusual  libretto,  and  a  company  se- 
lected for  its  singing  ability  as  well  as  its  his- 
trionic worth,  John  Cort's  sparkling  musical 
comedy,  "Flora  Bella,"  will  make  a  bid  for 
local  popularity  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day night,  June  24th,  when  it  will  begin  an 
engagement  limited  to  two  weeks. 

Milton  Schwartzwald,  who  with  Charles 
Cuvillier  wrote  the  music,  has  supplied  "Flora 
Bella"  with  a  waltz  song  conceived  in  "Merry 
Widow"  vein. 

"Flora  Bella"  is  filled  with  popular  song 
gems,  among  which  are  "Good-Day,  Good- 
Night,"  "It  Is  Very  Hard  to  Bring  Up 
Father,"  "Cat  and  Mouse,"  "Young  Men, 
Take  a  Tip  from  Me,"  "Love  Is  a  Dance," 
"Flora  Bella,"  "You're  the  Girl,"  "Give  Me 
All  of  You."  "Adam,"  and  "Creep,  Creep,  the 
World's  Asleep." 

"Flora  Bella"  boasts  of  beautiful  stage- 
settings  by  the  world-famous  Joseph  Urban. 
The  piece  was  staged  by  Richard  Ordynski. 
Producer  John  Cort  announces  the  following 
splendid  cast :  Eleanor  Henry,  Lily  Leon- 
hard,  Guy  Sampsell,  Irving  Brooks,  Robert 
O'Connor,  Josephine  Kirkwood,  Mortimer  H. 
Weldon,  Kate  Stout,  Adolph  Link,  Gilbert 
Clayton,  the  famous  dancing  team.  Grant  and 
Wing,  and  a  chorus  that  is  more  than  pleasant 
to   look   upon. 
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The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

As    the    thirtieth    anniversary    of    the    Or- 
pheum falls  on  June  30th  it  will  be  celebrated  I 
all  next  week  by  a  remarkable  programme. 

Margaret  Anglin.  the  greatest  of  all  Ameri-  1 
can  actresses,  will  come  direct  from  the  East 
to  head  the  bill.  Miss  Anglin,  who  is  under 
the  personal  management  of  Martin  Beck,  will 
appear  in  a  dramatic  offering  by  Andre  de 
Lorde  entitled  "The  Wager."  Miss  Anglin 
will  be  seen  as  Lea,  a  role  which  will  enable 
her  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  her  great 
histrionic  ability,  and  she  will  be  supported 
by  that  fine  actor  Frederic  de  Belleville  and 
an  exceptional  cast.  A  special  stage-setting 
has  been  designed  by  Livingston   Piatt. 

Senor  Westony,  the  celebrated  Spanish 
pianist,  is  an  international  favorite  whose 
mastery'  of  the  piano  has  given  him  a  musical 
standing  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  world-famous  Asahi  and  his  company 
of  Japanese  novelty  entertainers  will  present 
an  extraordinary  act.  Asahi  performs  some 
clever  stunts  in  magic,  but  the  greatest  of 
the  different  features  is  the  human  fountain, 
a  spectacular  accomplishment  in  which  Asahi 
causes  a  stream  of  water  to  spout  from  his 
fan,  from  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  other 
members  of  the  troupe,  and  from  di  fferent 
parts  of  the  floor.  He  also  introduces  the 
mysterious  Asahi  thumb  trick,  the  most 
baffling  of  all  stage  deceptions. 

Lavelle  and  Lavelle  are  excellent  vocalists 
who  sing  American  patriotic  airs. 

Miss  Norton  and  Paul  Nicholson  in  "A 
Dramatic  Cartoon"  :  Vera  Berliner,  the  violin 
virtuoso,  and  Jack  Clifford  and  Miriam  Wills 
in  "At  Jaspar  Junction"  will  contribute  to  the 
programme. 

Jessie  Busley  and  her  company  will  repeat 
their  great  comedy  success,  "Pansy's  Particu- 
lar Punch."  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantagea  Theatre. 

Beginning  with  the  matinee  Sunday  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre  will  bring  as  the  featured 
attraction  Tameo  Kajiyama,  the  Japanese 
calligraphic  artist.  Some  amazing  feats  of 
calligraphy,  such  as  writing  upside  down, 
backward,  blind-folded,  and  with  hands  and 
feet,  as  well  as  ambidextrously,  are  accom- 
plished by   Mr.  Kajiyama. 

"The  Beauty  Orchard,"  a  summertime  mu- 
sical comedy  with  vivacious  girls  and  tuneful 
song  hits,  is  the  second  attraction.  Frank 
Sinclair  and  Cliff  Dixon  are  the  principals, 
and  the  production  is  handsomely  staged. 
Minnie  Allen,  the  petite  star,  is  a  musical- 
comedy  favorite.  She  is  a  charming  soloist, 
her  gowns  are  exceptional,  and  her  dances 
graceful.  Ryan  and  Ritchfield  will  appear  in 
their  newest  comedy  hit,  "Mag  Haggerty's  Re- 
ception." Olson  and  Johnson  are  lively 
singers  and  dancers.  Pederson  Brothers  are 
aerial  comedians  of  international  fame. 


Next  Henry  Miller  Production. 
John  Galsworthy  is  the  author  of  "A  Bit 
o'  Love,"  announced  by  Henry-  Miller  as  the 
fourth  attraction  of  his  season  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre.  It  will  be  the  first  presentation 
in  America  of  this  play,  which  comes  direct 
from  the  Kingsway  Theatre,  London,  and 
from  all  accounts  is  the  best  of  the  many 
Galsworthy  plays,  which  include  "Justice." 
"The  Fugitive,"  "The  Silver  Box,"  "The  Little 
Man,"  "Strife,"  "The  Pigeon."  and  "The 
Mob."  Its  scenes  are  laid  in  Devonshire. 
England,  and  its  story'  of  rural  life  is  cen- 
tred about  the  characters  of  a  curate,  his  run- 
away wife,  and  the  doctor  with  whom  she  has 
the  escapade.  It  will  be  produced  on  Mon- 
day night,  July  2d. 


People's  Philharmonic. 

The  third  concert  of  the  People's  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Nikolai  Sokoloff,  will  be  given  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  on   Sunday  afternoon,   July   1st. 

For  his  third  appearance  i  n  the  present 
series  of  five  concerts  Sokoloff  has  elected 
to  give  a  programme  of  works  of  the  three 
distinctive  schools,  German,  French,  and  Rus- 
sian. The  beautiful  and  awe-inspiring  sym- 
phony in  C  minor  by  Brahms  will  open  the 
programme.  The  French  school  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  most  charming  fantasy  for  flute 
by  Georges  Hue,  a  writer  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  modern  French  school.  This 
composition  was  written  for  the  class  of  1913 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music  and  dedi- 
cated to  Hennebains.  professor  of  flute  in  this 


Philharmonic  Orchestra 

70-MUSICIANS-70 

NIKOLAI    SOKOLOFF,   Conductor 

CROOKS    PARKER.    Flute    Soloist 

RALPH    MACFADYEN,    Manager 

CORT  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON.  JULY  1st.  at  3 

Programme — Sym.  C  minor,   Brahms;   Scenes 

de   Ballet,   Glazounow;    Fantasy   for   flute.   Hue; 

Prelude   to    Mastersinger,    Wagner. 

Popular  Prices — $1,  75c,  50c;  500  seats  at 
25c.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  '  Co.'s, 
Kohler  &  Chase's  on  and  after  June  27,  and 
Coil  Theatre   Sat.    aft.    and    Sun.   only. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<J  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate   prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


GHjp  (jfoltott  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Streets 


institution  and  first  flute  in  the  Paris  Grand 
Opera.  This  fantasy  will  be  played  by  Brooks 
Parker,  a  flutist  of  unusual  ability,  whose  fine 
work   is  familiar  to    San   Franciscans. 

The  extremely  beautiful  "Scenes  de  Ballet," 
by  Glazounow,  with  its  entrancing  rhythms, 
will  be  played  next,  and  the  programme  will 
close  with  a  composition  by  that  great  master 
of  the  lyric  drama,  Richard  Wagner.  His 
immortal  prelude  to  "The  Mastersinger"'  is  set 
for  interpretation  by  Sokoloff  and  his  players. 

The  full  force  of  the  Philharmonic  or- 
ganization, over  seventy  strong,  will  again  re- 
spond to  the  baton  of  Sokoloff  and  those  who 
were  entranced  by  the  previous  concerts  will 
look  forward  with  keen  anticipation  toward 
another  such  treat. 


"What's  the  matter  with  Jimpson — he 
looks  as  though  he  had  got  a  chill?"  "He  has 
— it's  the  result  of  the  conscription  draft." — 
Town   Topics. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
Thirtieth  Anniversary  Celebration 
A  REMARKABLE  BILL 
MARGARET  ANGLIN 
Assisted    by    Frederic    de    Belleville,    in    a 
Dramatic    Offering.    "The    Wager" 
SENOR     WESTON  Y,     the     Famous     Pianist 
ASAHI   and    His   Company   of   Novelty   Enter' 
tainers;    LAVELLE   and    LAVELLE   in   Amer- 
ica's   Most    Patriotic    Airs;     MISS     NORTON 
and  PAUL  NICHOLSON  in  "A  Dramatic  Car- 
toon":     VERA    BERLINER,    Violinist;    CLIP 
FORD    and     WILLS,    "At    Jaspar    Junction" 
JESSIE    BUS LEY   and    Company    in    "Pansy's 
Particular  Punch." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  ( except  Sundavs  and  holidav^).  10c, 
25c.  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE   His*? 

V^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.      Phone  Franklin  160 

Beginning    Monday,    June   25 

Sixth    Week  HENRY   MILLER    SEASON 

Final   Performances  of  the   Extraordinary   Cast 

in    Langdon    Mitchell's   Comedv 

"THE  NEW  YORK  IDEA" 

Matinees  Wednesday   and  Saturday 

July    2 — Henry    Miller    presents    John    Gals- 
worthy's play,    "A   BIT   O'   LOVE." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  Sat.  night — "Very  Good  Eddie" 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    June    24 

Positively    Limited    to    Two    Weeks 

JOHN    CORT   Presents  the   Big,   Joyous 

Musical    Furor 

"FLORA  BELLA" 

Direct  from  Its  N.  Y.  Casino  Theatre  Triumph 

Nights,  50c  to  §2;  SaL  mats.,  50c  to  $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    §1-00    WED.    MATS. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"TAMEO   KAJIYAMA" 
RYAN   and    RITCHFIELD 

MINNIE   ALLEN 
•THE    NEGLECTED    WIFE,"    Incident    4 
PEDERSON  BROTHERS 
OLSON  and  JOHN 
Broadway's    Merriest   Sumr-- 
"THE  BEAUTY  01 
Ten   People 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  tells  us  that  his  Japanese 
students  were  amazed  to  discover  the  place 
occupied  by  love  and  marriage  in  Western 
literature.  They  asked  him  to  explain  the 
marvel  to  them.  It  was  a  problem  that  they 
had  never  before  confronted.  It  was  some- 
thing unfamiliar  to  the  mind  of  Asia. 

Hearn  confesses  that  he  had  never  before 
realized  the  extent  of  the  sex  obsession  of 
our  literature.  He  had  never  before  supposed 
it  possible  to  write  acceptable  books  that 
should  be  free  from  it.  He  had  never  known 
any  other  society  than  Western  society,  where 
sex  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence, 
and  now  he  was  suddenly  faced  with  another 
society  and  another  literature  wherein  sex 
played  only  a  subsidiary  part.  England 
alone    produces    about    a    thousand    novels    a 
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Monthly     Sailings      by    Luxurious     Steamers 

Full  information  upon  application  to 
GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT  -  508  California  St.,  S.  F. 


U.S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE— Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  601  Market  St.,  San  Francuco 
Sailings  every  2 1  days  —  Jono  26,  July  1 7,  Aug.  7 


"Travel  dJithoutlrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TJ.  Kearny  35 1 2 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
J  Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joinl  Pacific  Service  <  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco  every  two  week* 

hb*$IOO.  YOKOHAMA  <ai  $150.mJ 

Address,  J.  D.  Spreckeb  &  Bros  Co.  60 1  Market  St.  S.F. 


"TMraBrirjiTijr 

ONLY  ONE   NIGHT  TO 


•Mill 


All  the  Comforts  and  Pleasure 

of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 

No  Loss  of  Time 

"The  Twin  Palaces  cf  the  Pacific" 


Si'lflll  PACIFIC" 

sriEATiiir 


Same  Time  as  Express  Trains 
Only  26  Hours  at  Sea 

FARES 

(lndodasj  V.tiIi  and  Berth) 

s20?°  '175°  s15?°  s12?°  s8?° 

SailinEi   from  San  Fr&nctaco 
Pier  No.  7    -  10.30   A.  M.    crny 

Tuesday /Thursday  &  Saturday 

Direct  Connection*  at    Portland 
for  all  Northwestern  and 
Eaitem  Points 


year,  and  practically  all  of  them  are  sex 
novels.  That  is  to  say  their  motif  is  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  a  woman  who  wishes 
and  intends  to  be  pursued  and  captured.  An 
even  greater  supply  of  poetry  deals  mainly 
with  yearnings,  rhapsodies,  longings,  and  ec- 
stasies. Wordsworth  is  an  exception,  but  then 
no  one  reads  Wordsworth.  There  is  only  one 
novelist  of  the  front  rank  who  avoids  women 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  All  others  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  idol  of  sex,  and 
the  Japanese  young  men  are  amazed  to  find 
it  so.  It  seems  a  little  humiliating  to  be  re- 
proved by  Asiatics.  We  had  a  vague  idea 
that  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot. 

Hearn  is  not  able  to  give  us  an  explanation. 
He  deplores  the  fact  and  makes  no  excuse. 
All  emotions,  he  says,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  passions  that  we  share  with  animals. 
They  lie  at  the  root  of  all  things.  But  the 
roots  are  not  beautiful.  We  should  allow 
them  to  remain  out  of  sight  in  the  ground. 
Certainly  we  ought  not  to  dig  them  up  in 
order  to  look  at  them.  But  this  is  just  what 
the  novelist  does,  and  especially  the  realist. 
He  is  proud  of  it.  He  calls  it  a  duty.  He 
labels  it  truth.  Gleefully  he  tells  us  that  he 
has  discovered  something  ugly,  and  art  de- 
mands that  it  be  displayed,  advertised,  ex- 
patiated on.  He  implores  us  to  look  at  what 
he  calls  the  real,  and  in  his  poor  little 
darkened  mind  he  can  not  conceive  that  any- 
thing can  be  real  unless   it  is   also   repulsive. 

But  perhaps  the  Western  sex  obsession  has 
a  reason  that  Hearn  overlooks.  Women  in 
Asia  are  valued  for  one  thing  only,  or  at  least 
so  we  are  told.  Their  power  to  charm  is  piti- 
fully limited.  The  individual  woman  con- 
tains nothing  that  is  undiscovered.  She  has 
no  development  beyond  the  low  level  of  her 
physical  charms.  In  other  words,  and  to  use 
Hearn's  simile,  she  is  all  root.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  and  particularly  in 
Japan.  The  developed  woman  makes  a  vastly 
wider  appeal.  She  occupies  an  always  larger 
space  as  she  grows  upward  and  outward  from 
the  root.  This  may  explain  a  part  of  the 
phenomenon,  but  without  greatly  lessening  the 
force  of  the  fact  that  sex  is  in  very  truth 
an  obsession  in  the  West  and  also  a  cor- 
rosion. 

The  demand  by  war  scientists  that  women 
give  up  the  use  of  platinum  jewelry  brings 
the  agitation  for  patriotic  self-sacrifice  very 
near  the  danger  point  (says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post).  The  family  menu  has  been 
attacked,  also  the  family  automobile;  it  has 
been  hinted  that  one  domestic  is  as  efficient 
as  two,  if  the  lady  of  the  house  does  her  bit 
at  odd  moments.  "Do  your  own  marketing 
and  relieve  the  errand-boy  for  truck  farming" 
is  a  cry  that  has  daily  filled  the  arms  of 
liberty-loving  ladies  with  multitudinous 
bundles.  But  when  attack  is  made  upon 
woman's  eternal  right  to  look  as  pretty  as  she 
knows  how,  we  are  in  for  trouble.  Savana- 
rola  tried  the  experiment  of  interfering  in 
matters  of  feminine  style  and  burnt  his  fingers 
badly.  In  this  platinum  business  the  remedy 
is  not  to  start  a  counter  revolution  in  Russia 
in  order  to  increase  the  output  of  the  Rus- 
sian mines,  but  to  persuade  our  American 
ladies  that  they  need  no  platinum  settings  to 
enhance  their  charms. 


One  of  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the 
British  "tank''  recently  gave  his  impressions 
of  the  car  in  action.  He  said  in  a  letter  to 
his  friends:  "The  tanks  are  simply  wonder- 
ful. They  can  do  up  prisoners  in  bundles 
like  strawbinders,  and,  in  addition,  have  an 
adaptation  of  a  Gross  printing  machine,  which 
enables  them  to  catch  up  the  Huns,  fold, 
count,  and  deliver  them  in  quires,  every  thir- 
teenth man  being  thrown  out  a  little  further 
than  the  others.  The  cars  in  question  can 
chew  up  barbed  wire  and  turn  it  into  muni- 
tions. As  they  run  they  slash  their  tails  and 
clear  away  trees,  houses,  howitzers,  and 
everything  else  in  the  vicinity.  They  turn  on 
their  backs,  catch  live  shells  with  their  cater- 
pillar feet,  and  can  easily  be  adapted  as  sub- 
marines ;  indeed,  most  of  them  cross  the 
Channel  in  this  guise.  They  loop-the-loop, 
travel  forwards,  backwards,  sideways,  not  only 
with  equal  speed,  but  at  the  same  time.  The 
tanks  can  do  anything  and  everything ;  in 
fact,  if  there  is  anything  that  can't  be  done, 
the  tanks  can  do  it." 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

3  Floating  Docks,  310.  271  and  210  feel  lor 

Dahl  Oil  Bunting  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  -  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  loi 
M.nufoctui-er.    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,  Golfing! 

Tennis  and   Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAP1TOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
AS1LOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  PIZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH  RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 

NEWPORT  and 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN.  TRUCKEE 
KINGS.  KERN,  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD,  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every'  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 


Urave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  tenor  in  a  Houston  church  choir  gave 
for  his  solo,  "My  Soul  Is  Athirst  for  God." 
A  local  paper  the  next  morning,  in  printing 
the  notice,  made  it  read  like  this :  "My  Soul 
Is  a  Thirst,  by  God." 

A  Baltimore  mother  was  much  distressed  by 
an  incident  in  her  household  that  seemed  to 
indicate  a  tendency  to  cruelty  in  one  of  her 
offspring.  "Oh,  Harry  !"  she  exclaimed.  "How 
cruel  of  you !  Why  did  you  cut  that  poor 
worm  in  two?"  "Well,  mother,"  answered 
Harry.     "He  seemed  so  lonely." 


Early  piety  combined  with  a  certain  world- 
liness  found  expression  in  a  city  schoolroom 
when  the  teacher  of  a  class  of  small  girls 
asked  them  to  write  on  their  writing  pads 
what  they  would  like  to  be  when  they  were 
young  women.  One  little  girl  wrote :  "I 
would  like  to  be  a  dancer  on  a  tight  rope  if  it 
is  the  will  of  the  Lord.  If  not  that,  a  mis- 
sionary." 

Dorin  Zenshi,  a  great  Buddhist  priest,  once 
lived  on  top  of  a  tree  in  a  mountain  ;  so  his 
people  nicknamed  him  "owl  priest."  Some 
one  interrupted  his  meditation  one  day  with 
the  following  question :  "What  in  a  nutshell 
is  the  truth  of  Buddha's  religion?"  "Eschew 
all  sins  and  practice  all  virtues,"  replied  the 
priest  without  opening  his  eyes.  "Oh,  is  that 
all?"  said  the  man  sarcastically.  "Even  a 
child  of  three  years  can  say  that."  "Yes, 
even  a  child  of  three  years  can  say  that,"  re- 
joined the  priest,  "but  an  old  man  of  eighty 
years   can   not   put   it   into   practice." 


Growing  tired  of  having  her  linen  torn  by 
the  machinery  used  in  laundries,  a  lady  gave 
it  to  a  negro  Washerwoman,  who,  although 
forty,  confessed  that  she  was  a  "blushin' 
bride."  the  eventful  ceremony  having  taken 
place  just  two  months  previously.  To  date, 
the  bridegroom  had  failed  to  go  to  work,  but 
the  lady  did  not  know  that.  "How  do  you 
like  married  life?"  she  asked.  "Fine!  Jus* 
fine !"  replied  the  bride.  "And  is  your  hus- 
band a  good  provider?"  "He  suttinly  am, 
ma'am,"  declared  the  bride.  "He  suttinly  am. 
Dis  week  he  got  me  fo'  new  places  to  wash 
at!" 


A  witness  was  being  questioned  as  to  his 
whereabouts  for  the  year  past.  "Where  were 
you  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1915?" 
queried  the  attorney.  "With  the  Boston 
Herald,"  was  the  reply.  "I  disagreed  with 
the  managing  editor  upon  a  national  political 
issue."  "Where  were  you  immediately  after 
that?"  came  next  from  the  attorney.  "Min- 
neapolis Tribune."  "And  why  did  you  leave 
there?"  "Well,  I  also  disagreed  with  that 
paper's  managing  editor  upon  a  national 
political  issue."  The  judge's  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  this  repeated  answer,  and  he  said: 
"Please  tell  the  court  what  this  national 
political  issue  is  upon  which  you  seem  to  have 
such  decided  opinions."  "Prohibition."  was 
the  answer. 


The  lady  had  heard  a  stranger  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  say  that  if  any  man  could  see 
himself  intoxicated  he  would  never  be  intoxi- 
cated again,  and,  having  a  husband  addicted 
to  alcoholism,  and  also  plenty  of  money,  she 
thought  of  experimenting.  The  kinemato- 
graph  operator  whom  she  engaged  was  not 
kept  waiting  long  for  an  opportunity  of  film- 


ing the  errant  husband,  and  in  the  presence 
of  relatives  the  subject  was  privileged  to  be- 
hold himself  on  the  screen.  He  was  very 
quiet  throughout,  and  gravely  left  the  room, 
which  the  others  thought  a  good  sign.  Find- 
ing he  had  also  left  the  house,  his  brother 
set  out  to  find  him,  running  him  to  earth 
eventually  in  the  club,  busy — as  an  attendant 
stated — with  his  fifteenth  cocktail.  "Look 
here,"  said  the  brother,  "I  didn't  think  I'd 
find  you  back  at  this  game."  "Didn't  you?" 
innocently  asked  the  subject.  "Well,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  I'm  not  satisfied  with  that 
film." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Patriotic  Rivalry. 
A  man   we  hate 

Is  Samuel  Bowers; 
His  backyard  garden's 

Better 'n  ours. — -Macon   Telegraph. 


A  Song  of  Winter  Weather. 
It   isn't    the   foe  that    we   fear; 
It    isn't    the    bullets    that    whine; 
It  isn't  the  business  career 
Of  a  shell,   or  the  bust  of  a  mine; 
It   isn't   the  snipers  who    seek 
To    nip    our    young    hopes    in    the    Inn! : 
No,    it   isn't    the    guns, 
And   it   isn't  the   Huns— 
It's  the  mud, 

mud,' 
mud. 

It  isn't  the  melee  we  mind, 
That   often    is    rather   good    fun, 
It   isn't  the  shrapnel  we  find 
Obtrusive    when    rained    by    the    ton. 
It  isn't  the  bounce  of  the  bombs 
That  gives  us  a  positive  pain: 
It   isn't  the  strafing   we  get 
When  the  weather  is  wet — 
It's  the  rain, 

rain, 
rain. 

It    isn't    because    we    lack   grit 

We   shrink    from    the    horrors   of   war, 

We  don't  mind  the  battle  a  bit; 

In    fact   that   is   what   we   are    for; 

It   isn't   the   rum  jars  and   tilings 

Make  us   wish   we   were  back  in  the    fold: 

It's  the   fingers  that    freeze 

In   the  boreal  breeze — 

It's  the  cold, 

cold, 
cold. 

Ob  the  rain,  the  mud,  and  the  coid, 

The  cold,   the   mud   and   the  rain; 

With   weather  at  zero   it's   hard    for   a  hero 

From  language  that's  rude  to   refrain. 

With    porridgy    muck    to    the    knees, 

With   sky    that's   a-pouring   a   flood, 

Sure  the  worst  of  our  foes 

Are  the  pains  and   the  woes 

Of   the   rain, 

the   cold, 

and    the    mud. 
—From     "Rhymes    of     a     Red     Cross    Man, 
Robert  N.  Service. 


by 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"I've  paid  him  clean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Co.1. 


The  Angel 


4^ 

SantaFe 

%  w 


Train  of — fine  equipment, 

unusual  appointments, 
Fred  Harvey  cuisine. 

Leaves    at  4    every   afternoon   for 

Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego 

No  change  of  cars. 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco— Phone  Sutter  7600 

Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland — Phone  Lakeside  425 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Capital $  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,934,091.09 

Deposits 55,501.639.40 

Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Sayings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868        Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Bub  of  Sin  Frucisai 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  BelTtdere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63.499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134.403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^LIMITED™ 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


S.  F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonadt  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will    furnish    rates   on   request. 


The  Only  French  Bank 

on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associated  Savings  Banksjof  San  Francisco) 

.--hgi 

p- 

DECEMBEIQO, 1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 

Wfefe 

fil 

|jgf 

DIRECTORS  : 

G.  Bcltniij           J,  M.  Dnpas 
J.  A.  Bergerot       Job'Gintv 
S.  Bissinger          JJS.  Godeao 
Leon  Bocqoera/     Arthur  Legallel 
O.Bozio              Geo  W.McNear 
Charles  Carpy       X.  De  Pfchon 

dips 

Interest  oo  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  al  (be 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  amnm. 

lips 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 

George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Abo  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Balfodr.  Williamson  &  Co.,  London, Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfoltr  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


Back  East  Excursions 


the 


Western  Pacific 

Sample  Rates — Round  Trip 

NEW  YORK $118.20 

CHICAGO 80.00 

NEW  ORLEANS 77.50 

DENVER 62.50 

Correspondingly  Low  Fares  to  Other 
Eastern  Points 


SALE  DATES 

June  26,  27,  30. 
July  1,  2,  16,  17,  24,  25,  31. 
August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 
September  4  and  5. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Final  Return  Limit  3  Months  from    Date 

of  Sale,  but  not^to  Exceed 

October  31 

Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 

For  Full  Information  Apply   to 
Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  or  Ferry  Building 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland 

Depot  Office,  Oakland 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut    subscribers    may    have 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-tu 
during    the    vacation    season 
request. 
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Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Frances  T.  Morgan  and 
Mr.  Paul  Geddes  Pennoyer  was  solemnized  at  noon 
Saturday  in  St.  John's'  Church,  Lattington,  Long 
Island.  After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  reception 
and  wedding  breakfast  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  at 
East  Island.  Glen  Cove.  Miss  Jane  Morgan  at- 
tended her  sister  as  maid  of  honor.  Mr.  Pennoyer 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  A  A.  Pennoyer  of  Berkeley 
and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Pennoyer. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elaine  Tremberth  and 
Mr.  Sidney  V.  Smith.  Jr.,  was  solemnized  June 
4ih  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Tremberth  in  Brown's  Valley,  near 
Marysvillt.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  V.  Smith  and  the  brother  of  Miss  Cora 
Smith  and  Mr.  Felix  Smith. 

The  marriage  is  announced  on  May  7th  of  Miss 
Audine  Abbott  and  Mr.  Allen  Ralston  Curtis. 
Mrs.  Curtis  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Sage  Abbott.  Mr.  Curtis  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A  A  Curtis  and  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Carlton  Curtis. 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Smith,  a  permanent  guest  of  the 
Hotel  Oakland,  and  Miss  Florence  Allen  of  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  were  married  in  New  York 
City  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  June 
11th.  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  of  Spokane.  Dr.  Allen  is  a  leading  physician 
of  that  city.  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  in  Xew  York 
since  the  close  of  the  Exposition  in  San  Francisco, 
continuing  her  study  of  art  commenced  at  Leland 
Stanford  University,  of  which  she  is  a  graduate. 
The  major  portion  of  the  honeymoon  will  be  spent 
in    the    Adirondack-,    returning    to     California    via 


Claremont  Residence 

FOR    SALE 

Beautiful  Claremont  home, 
including  one  acre  in  choice 
garden,  is  offered  for  sale.  Will 
accept  part  trade;  balance  on 
terms  if  desired.  Price  $30,000. 
Address  Box  A,  Argonaut  office. 


the     Canadian     Rockies    and    arriving    in     Oakland 
about    luiv    Jtb. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Juliet  Roberts  and  Major- 
Gcneral  William  L.  Siebert  was  solemnized  Tune 
6th  in  Pittsburg.  Until  recently  Major-General 
Siebert  has  been  stationed  at  Fort  Miley  in  com* 
mand   of   the   Pacific   Coast  Artillery   District. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
dav  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Randolph  Huntington  Miner.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Svdnev  Cloman,  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitch- 
cock, Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  Henry  Wal- 
ton. Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mrs.  James  W  ard 
Keenev,  Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick,  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson.  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mrs. 
William  Mayo  Newhall,  and  Mrs.   Richard  Ives. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  gave  a  recep- 
tion Sundav  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broadway 
in  honor  of  the  men  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Camp 
at  the  Presidio.  Mrs.  Lansdale  was  assisted  in 
receiving  her  gvests  by  Miss  Marion  Crocker, 
Miss  Marv  Gaylev,  Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth,  Miss 
Emilv  Lillev.  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Mary 
Gorgas,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Kate  Crocker, 
ana    Miss   Margaret   Xichols. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Edward  Gillespie  gave  a 
dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Clay 
Street,  complimenting  Major-General  Hunter  Lig- 
gett. U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Liggett.  Their  guests  in- 
cluded Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis  and  Mrs. 
Davis.  Colonel  Thomas  Slavens  and  Mrs.  Slavens, 
Captain  Richard  Cravens  and  Mrs.  Cravens.  Major 
Laurence  Brown  and  Mrs.  Broun,  and  Captain 
Tohn   Pratt. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Burlingame  Country'  Club. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman, 
Mrs.  Clement  Tobin,  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Arthur  Miles,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker, 
Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mrs.  J.  Cbeever  Cow- 
din,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Cur- 
ran.  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Moore.  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Marion 
Lord,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs. 
Charles  Wright,  Mrs.  William  Fullam,  Miss  Rhoda 
Fullam.  Colonel  George  McGunnegle,  Mr.  L.  A. 
Smith,   and   Lieutenant   Bert  Hall. 

Miss  Ethel  Lilley  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at  her 
home  in  San  Rafael,  complimenting  her  cousin. 
Miss  Emily  Lilley,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver.  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hunt,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Lucy  Cook,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss 
Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Amanda  McXear,  Miss 
Dorothy    Berry,   and    Mrs.    -Man  Van   Fleet. 

The  Misses  Mary.  Dorothy,  and  Helen  Grant 
cave  a  bridge  party  Wednesday  afternoon  at  their 
home  at  Fort  Winfield    Scott. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compli- 
ment  to   Miss   Esther   Denny. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  Ehrman  gave  a  reception 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
"Street  on  the  occasion  of  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary. 

Mrs.   Henry    Kiersted  gave  a  luncheon   Tuesday 

in   Burlingame   in  honor  of  Mrs.   George   Pillsbury. 

Captain    Kenyon  Joyce  and    Mrs.    Joyce  gave    a 

dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  at  Fort 


Winfield    Scott   in   honor   of    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Stewart 
Edward    White. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Howell  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Hunter    Liggett. 

Miss  Marita  Rossi  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  Mcnlo  Park,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan.  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Mrs. 
Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Ruth  Perkins,  and  Miss 
Helen  St.  Goar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ehrmao  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Woman's  Athletic   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Tubbs  Henshaw  gave  a 
house  party  over  the  week-end  at  Ben  Lomond. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sharon. 
Miss  Phyllis  Lovell,  Miss  Marguerite  Black.  Miss 
Helen  Downey,  Miss  Gladys  Emmons.  Mr.  Burton 
Brace,  Mr.  Roger  Hayne.  Mr.  Spencer  Brush, 
and  Mr.  Harry  Houghton. 

Colonel  Thomas  Slavens  and  Mrs.  Slavens  gave 
a  dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  at  the 
Presidio,  their  guests  including  Major-General 
I  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.  Liggett,  Colonel  Frank  j 
Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Caldwell,  Colonel  Henry  Whit- 
ney and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Colonel  George  G.  Bailey  : 
and  Mrs.  Bailey,  Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis  and  | 
Mrs.  Davis,  Colonel  William  Kenley  and  Mrs. 
Kenley.  Colonel  John  B.  McDonald  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald, Mrs.  Frank  Coe  and  Captain  John  Casey. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  honor  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Flora  Miller. 
Guests  at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Coleman,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Jean 
Wheeler,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Carra  Cole- 
man, Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Kate 
Crocker,  Mr.  Walter  Hush,  Mr.  James  Kuhn.  Mr. 
Harry  Crocker.  Mr.  George  Pinckard,  Mr.  Lewis 
Martin,  Mr.  Cosmo  Morgan,  Mr.  Edward  Fox, 
Mr.  Francis  Langdon,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  and 
Mr.  Horace  Van  Sicklen 

Mrs  Germaine  Vincent  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Sophie  Coleman. 

Colonel  Sydney  A  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman 
gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Coun- 
try Club  for  Major-General  Hunter  Liggett  and 
Mrs.    Liggett. 

— — - — *♦»- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailliard,  Jr.,  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


From 

Western 

Crude- 
Western,  Asphalt-base, 
crude  makes  the  highest 
grade  motor  oil,  not  only 
in  our  opinion,  but  also 
in  the  opinion  of  unpre- 
judiced experts  and  of 
increasing  thousands  of 
satisfied  users. 


ZEROLENE 

the  Standard  Oil  for  ffotor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 


The  Red  Cross. 

San  Francisco  society   women  this  week  are 
making    the    great    effort    o  f    thei  r    p  r  e 
tional   activities    in   behalf   of   the    Red    Cross 
and  the  sufferers  of  the  great  war. 

The  final  scene  will  be  set  in  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  on  Saturday,  that  hostelry"  having  been 
given  for  the  day  to  the  purposes  of  raising 
funds  for  the  Red  Cross,  American  Ambu- 
lance Service,  and  other  war  relief  organiza- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Allied  Bazar,  Incorporated, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker,  chair- 
man ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Casserly,  Mrs.  Francis  Caro- 
lan.  Miss  Mary  Eyre.  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland, 
Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Kains, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  give 
every"  participant  full  value  for  money  re- 
ceived. There  will  be  a  dollar  luncheon  at 
noon,  afternoon  tea  costing  25  cents,  and  a 
dinner-dasant  in  the  evening,  for  which  tickets 
will  be  $2.50. 

Seventy-five  society  women  dressed  as  Red 
Cross  nurses  will  act  as  waitresses,  bellboys, 
and  in  other  capacities  usually  filled  by  men 
in   the   hotel   management. 

Everything  about  the  hotel  will  be  con- 
ducted by  society  women,  who  are  making 
earnest  appeals  to  all  their  friends  in  town 
and  as  many  as  are  within  reach  of  their 
voice  and  appeal  to  "come  over  and  help  at 
this  great  effort  for  the  Red  Cross." 


Mother — Johnny,  you  said  you'd  been  to 
Sunday-school.  Xow  I  want  to  know  how 
it  happens  that  your  hands  smell  of  fish  ? 
Johnny — I  carried  home  the  Sunday-school 
paper,  an'  the  outside  page  is  all  about  Jonah 
and  the  whale. — Harper's  Weekly. 
— • 

Would  you  like  to  be  assured  of  a  fixed 
monthly  income  for  life  beginning  at  age  fifty, 
fifty -five,  sixty,  sixty-five,  or  seventy?  It  so, 
make  certain  of  it  now  by  paying  a  small 
amount  annually  until  then,  buying  an  .Etna 
Life  Deferred  Annuity — not  Life  Insurance — 
no  medical  examination. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Adv.) 


RESIDENCE 
FOR    SALE    OR    RENT 

16  ROOMS  IN  DESIRABLE  LOCA- 
TION ON  JACKSON  STREET  IN 
THIS  CITY.  THE  RESIDENCE 
OCCUPIES  A  KEY  LOT  RECEIV- 
ING SUN  ON  TWO  SIDES.  TELE- 
PHONE SUTTER  1439,  OR  CALL 
AT  628  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
BUD-DING. 


WA  N  T  E  D 

By  experienced  English  governess,  position 
with  young  children.  Could  take  entire 
charge.  For  further  particulars  apply  Box  4, 
the  Argonaut,  207  Powell  Street. 


Hotel 

ftndrw 

I?s  Angles 


/         An  absolutely 

/        fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
fice-Pm.  iW  Mmgiat  Director 


JAUCHEN'S  OLDE  COPPER  SHOP 

Hani  Wrought  Silver,  Copper  and  Bronze 

Ornamental    i*d   Figvnore  Antique  and    Modem    Strles 
Daitns  and  Estimatts  Fumishid.        Ltnm 

1391  Sutter,  near  Frankfij  Phone  Prospect  1911 


A  Serbian   Bureau. 

Miss  Janet  Peck,  sister  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
G.  Sanborn,  has  opened  a  Serbian  Informa- 
tion Bureau  in  Room  S23,  Crocker  Building. 
This  step  in  a  general  propaganda  work  for 
the  Serbian  race  has  been  undertaken  because 
there  is  so  little  known  in  an  accurate  way 
of  the  history  or  importance  of  these  people, 
now   the  allies  in  exile. 

In  England  last  year  Miss  Peck  worked 
unceasingly  for  the  Serbian  cause.  She  gave 
her  London  house  as  headquarters  for  the  big 
committee  of  Southern  Slavs  of  which  the 
famous  Serbian  monk  and  patriot,  Father 
Xicholai  Yetimirovic,  was  a  member— exiles 
pleading  for  the  life  of  their  united  coun- 
tries. After  coming  to  America  late  last  year 
Miss  Peck  remained  in  the  East  for  a  time 
making  an  appeal  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  status  of  the  people  who  though  now 
in  exile  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
peace  negotiations. 

Miss  Peck  has  data  of  every  kind  about  the 
Serbs  and  a  splendid  collection  oi  stereopti- 
con  pictures  which  she  will  show  when  op- 
portunities present  themselves.  The  public  is 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  headquarters, 
which  will  be  open  from  9  to  5  o'clock. 


Among  the  states  which  possess  vast  salt 
resources  in  one  form  or  another  are  Michi- 
gan, Xew  York,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  first-named  claiming  that  it  has 
enough  salt  to  supply  the  whole  world  sev- 
eral hundred  years.  But  most  salt  in  its  natu- 
ral state  is  impure  and  some  brines  contain 
barium  chloride,  which  makes  it  poisonous. 
The  bureau  of  chemistry  at  Washington,  after 
careful  research,  has  found  that  such  salt  can 
be  deprived  of  its  poisonous  properties  by 
adding  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  so 
large  salt  supplies  of  this  character  which 
have  had  a  limited  use  are  now  made  avail- 
able for  general  commercial  purposes. 


The  Hotel  Dorchester 

1432  Sutter  Street,  at  Gough 

Is  one  of  San  Francisco's  best  family  and 
tourist  hotels.  Easily  reached  from  all  car 
lines. 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
Phone — Prospect    650. 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Tresses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  SECTION  OF  COTTAGES  AND  LAWN,  SHASTA  SPRINGS 

OPEN    FROM   JUNE   TO    OCTOBER 

Connected  by  scenic  railway  with  Shasta  Springs  station  and  located  on  a  grand  tree-clad  plateau,  surrounded  by  ten  acres  of  beautiful  lawn,  and  following  the  curving  lines 
of  inviting  walks  are  cosy,  home-like  cottages  for  guests.  Here,  too,  is  a  splendid  reception  pavilion  with  offices  and  guest  parlors.  The  tennis  and  croquet  grounds  seem 
naturally  to  have  dropped  into  their  places,  and  the  fine,  open-air,  cement-lined  swimming  pool  sends  forth  its  shouts  of  laughter  from  amid  a  rim  of  stately  firs.  The  State  High- 
way passes  in  close  proximity  to  the  grounds,  while  branching  therefrom  are  many  miles  of  magnificent  boulevards. 

Two,   three,   five   and  ten   room  cottages — each   room   connected  with  bath. 

Vegetable  garden   and  dairy  operated  in   connection   with  the    cuisine,    which   is   recommended    for   its    excellence    and  efficient  service. 

Trails,  grounds  and  groves  electric  lighted. 

RATES   FROM   $4   TO    $6    PER   DAY 

THE    HOME    OF    SHASTA  WATER 

For  full  particulars  address: 

SHASTA  SPRINGS  HOTEL  COMPANY        -        - 


Shasta  Springs,  California 


_ 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

M r.  and  M rs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  spent  the 
week-end  at  Sonoma  at  the  country  place  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  are  spending 
several  weeks  at  lfobart  Mills. 

The  Misses  Elena  and  Betty  Folger  have  ar- 
rived for  their  summer  vacation  and  are  with 
their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  at 
their  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wright  of  London,  the  delegate  in 
America  of  the  French  Wounded  Emergency  Fund, 
is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  have  gone  to 
Inverness,  where  they  are  visiting  at  the  home 
of  Tudge  William  Cary  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  Van 
Fleet. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  and  Mrs.  Amy  Talbot,  who 
has  been  Mrs.  Walker's  house  guest,  have  gone  to 
Witter  Springs  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs  Florence  Ward  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy  Ward,  have  gone  to  New  York  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks. 

Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  have  taken 
a  cottage  in  the  Sonoma  Valley  for  the  summer 
months. 

Major-General  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.  Liggett 
returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a  trip  to  American 
Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Kaufman  have  taken  a  house 
in    San  Mateo   for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  and  the  Misses 
Emilie,  Barbara,  and  Josephine  Parrott  are  spend- 
ing  several    weeks    at    Del   Monte. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman  and 
Miss  Natalie  Campbell  are  spending  a  few  days  at 
the  Weber  Lake  Country  Club. 

Miss  Barbara  Donohoe  is  spending  the  holidays 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Dono- 
hoe,  at   their   home    in   Menlo    Park. 

Mrs.  Emery  Winship  will  arrive  in  a  few  days 
from    Macon,    Georgia,    for    a    brief    visit    in    San 


TAHOE 
TAVERN 

Now  Open 


Enjoy  the  excellent 
fishing  in  June 


Francisco  before  joining  Lieutenant  Winship  in 
Seattle,   where  he  has  been  ordered   for  duty. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  is  spending  the  summer  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  at  her  home  in 
Atherton.  Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  and  Mrs. 
George  Harding  of  Philadelphia  are  also  guests 
of  Mrs.   Walker  at  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  and  their  children 
will  spend  the  month  of  July  in  Ross,  where 
they  have  taken  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Van    Fleet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Schwabacher  have  taken 
the  Girvin  house  in  Atherton  for  the  summer 
season. 

Mrs.  Charles  Belden  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  her  home  in  Wyoming  and  is  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Belden  at  their  home  in 
Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  left  Sunday  for 
a  week's  visit  at  the  Webber  Lake  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  Tubbs  arrived  recently 
from  their  ranch  at  Calistoga  and  have  been 
visiting  Mrs.  Tubbs'  mother,  Mrs.   Merritt  Reid. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  Miss  Leon- 
tine  de  Sabla  will  spend  the  summer  months  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  Tennessee,  has  joined  Lieutenant  Kirkman  at 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  have  taken  a 
cottage  at  Castle  Crags  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington  Miner  has  gone  to 
Southern   California   for   a  brief  visit. 

Rear-Admiral  William  Freeland  Fullam  has  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  and  has  joined  Mrs. 
Fullam  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  at  her  home 
in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A  Newhall  have  re- 
opened their  home  at  Tahoe  for  the  summer 
season. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Guinness  has  arrived  from  New 
York  and  has  taken  possession  of  the  Poniatowski 
place  in  Burlingame  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Betty  Gayley  and  Miss  Ruth  London  are 
visiting  at  Tahoe  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Duane 
Bliss. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Alexander  has  arrived  from  Santa 
Barbara  and  is  visiting  Mrs.  James  Robinson  and 
Mrs.  James  Goodwin. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cole  Crimmins  has  taken  the 
house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  on 
Vallejo  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCormick  are 
spending  the  summer  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cheatham  and  her  children  are 
spending  the  summer  months  at  the  Denman  ranch 
at  Calistoga. 

Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  has  gone  to  Washington 
for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  is  spending  several  weeks 
at   the   McCloud    River  Country   Club. 

Dr.  Grant  Sel  fridge  and  Mrs.  Self  ridge  will 
spend  the  late  summer  in  Montecito,  where  they 
have  taken  Greenacres. 

Mrs.  Edward  Tenney  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Wilhetmina  Tenney,  sailed  Wednesday  for  their 
home  in  Honolulu. 

Miss  Peggy  Ruddick  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Howard 
Martin,  spent  the  week-end  in  Ross  as  the  guests 
of   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby. 

Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin  at  her  San  Mateo  home  over  the 
week-end. 

Judge  James  A.  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Cooper  will 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  Bdrlingatne, 
where   they  are  established   in   the  home  of   their 


son    and    daughter-in-law,     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Oscar 
Cooper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  town  from  a  visit  to  their  ranch 
near    Chico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  who 
have  been  staying  at  the  Clift  Hotel  since  their 
return  from  their  wedding  trip,  have  taken  an 
apartment  on  Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hanna  spent  the  week- 
end at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hills  of  Piedmont  are 
having  a  vacation  at  Shasta  Springs  Hotel,  Shasta 
Springs. 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  and  Miss  Alice  Keeler 
are    visiting    in    the    Yosemite    Valley. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  and  her  daughter, 
Miss   Olivia  Pillsburvj    left  Monday    for  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bentley,  Mrs.  R.  I. 
Bentley,  and  Miss  Katherine  Bentley  have  taken 
a  cottage  at  Shasta  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Holmes  have  arrived  from 
St.  Louis  and  have  reopened  their  summer  resi- 
dence in  Sausalito  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Boardman  and  daughter, 
Miss  Ruby  Boardman,  are  at  Shasta  Springs  for 
a  lengthy  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Short  spent  the  week- 
end with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway 
at  their  home  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rethers  of  San  Francisco  motored 
to  Shasta  Springs  for  a  prolonged  stay,  and  are 
at   the   Shasta   Springs'  Hotel. 

Rear-Admiral  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  ar- 
rived a  few  days  ago  from  Washington  and  is 
staying  at  his  ranch  in   Napa  County. 

Mrs.  Prentice  Cobb  Hale  is  now  at  her  summer 
home  in  Shasta  Springs. 

Miss  Constance  Borrowe  arrived  recently  from 
the  East  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
H.  Davis  at  their  ranch  at  Tres  Pinos. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Easterbrook  of  Oakland  is  now  at 
Shasta  Springs  Hotel,  Shasta  Springs,  where  she 
will   remain    for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Brown  of  New  York  City  is  visit- 
ing her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Tompkins, 
at  their  home  in  San  Anselmo. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Sharon  and  party  of  friends  are 
enjoying  an  extensive  motor  trip  in  the  north 
and  are  at  present  at  Shasta  Springs,  where  they 
have  taken   a  cottage. 

1»» 

Developments  on  an  enormous  scale  are  ex- 
pected in  South  Africa  after  the  war,  and 
plans  in  this  connection  are  now  being  made 
as  regards  the  export  of  food.  It  is  con- 
fidently predicted  that  so  far  as  meat  is  con- 
cerned the  Union  will  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete very  soon  with  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  order  to  assist  the  expansion 
of  the  industry  all  the  steamship  lines  pro- 
pose, it  is  understood,  to  increase  their  re- 
frigerated space  very  considerably  and  to 
place  more  vessels  in  service.  It  is  also  in- 
tended to  give  special  attention  to  tobacco, 
which  has  been  grown  in  South  Africa  from 
the  best  seeds  for  nearly  100  years.  Of  late 
those  engaged  in  the  industry  have  had  the 
benefit  of  expert  advice  from  the  United 
States  and  Turkey,  and  planters  are  very 
hopeful  of  the   future. 


The  Society*  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  is  contributing  its  share  to  the 
war  by  training  dogs  for  war  purposes. 


Concert  in  City  Park. 
In  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-second  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  a  patriotic  concert  by  Charles 
Cassasa*s  band  was  given  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  Saturday,  June  16th.  George  W.  Cas- 
well, son-in-law  of  the  late  William  Badger, 
founder  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Association,  was 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  celebration. 


The  "immaculate  white"  characteristic  at 
hospitals  has  been  found  fatiguing  to  the  eye 
by  British  surgeons,  and  for  this  reason  a 
number  of  British  hospitals  are  being  fitted 
up  entirely  in  green,  as  the  color  is  restful 
and  offers  no  sharp  contrast  to  the  colors  of 
the   wound  surfaces. 


About  $33,000,000  of  American  money  has 
been  put  into  the  railroads  of  Bolivia,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  and 
Peru.  Armour  &  Co.  have  spent  $3,500,000 
in  the  Argentine,  and  Wilson  &  Co.,  also 
packers  of  meat,  S3, 000,000  in  Argentina  and 
Brazil. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Spink — Jones  told  me  today  that  he  isn't 
drinking  any  more.  Spank— I  don't  see  how 
he  could. — Life. 

Judge— Madam,  have  you  anything  to 
say?  Prisoners  Husband— Lord,  judge!  Now 
you've  done  it. — Life. 

"Didn't  her  constant  singing  in  the  flat  an- 
noy you?"  "Not  so  much  as  the  constant  flat 
in   her    singing." — Puck. 

"Are  you  economizing  at  your  house  ?" 
"No.  We're  simply  eating  less  for  the  same 
money." — Washington  Star. 

Btl(j — Aw,  you're  givin'  me  the  littlest  piece. 
Sa — Never  mind;  I'll  bite  a  piece  off  mine, 
'n'en   they'll   be  both   the   same. — Judge. 

"You  ought  to  be  happy  now.  Wheat  is 
two  dollars  a  bushel."  "Yes,"  replied  Farmer 
Corntossel.     "The  wheat's  all  right.     But  two 
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dollars    isn't    anything   like    what 
be." — Washington  Star. 

Click— Your  wife  said  she  bought  her  hat 
for  a  song.  Clack— Yes,  but  I  had  to  furnish 
the  notes. — Puck. 

Mrs.  Featherly—l  paid  $250,000  for  that 
portrait  of  'a  duke  by  Van  Pyke.  Mrs.  Jo- 
Utely — You  got  a  duke  in  your  family  darned 
cheap. — Judge. 

"I  think  your  wife  needs  a  little  change." 
"Oh,  no,  doctor,  a  little  change  would  never 
satisfy  her  needs.  You  don't  know  that 
woman." — Baltimore  American. 

Teacher — Now,  Patsy,  would  it  be  proper 
to  say:  "'You  can't  learn  me  nothing.'" 
Patsy — Y'is'rn.  Teacher — Why?  Patsy — 'Cause 
yer  can't. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

■'Look  here,  Finklestein,  when  I  bought  this 
suit  you  guaranteed  satisfaction,"  growled  the 
irate  customer.  "Yell,  veil,  vot's  de  madder 
of  you!      I  vos  sadisfied." — Topeka  Standard. 

Judge — It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  you 
before.  Prisoner — You  have,  your  honor.  It 
was  I  who  taught  your  daughter  to  play 
the  piano.  Judge — Thirty  years. — •Musical 
America. 

"What's  the  difference  between  a  socialist 
and  a  plutocrat?"  "There  are  many;  but  the 
leading  one  is  that  the  former  fights  for  his 
principle  and  the  latter  for  his  interest." — 
Baltimore  American. 

Teacher — I  am  teaching  your  son  "first 
aid."  Father  of  the  Dullest  Boy  in  Class — 
Better  teach  him  "second  aid"  instead,  ma'am  ; 
he's  so  durn  slow  he'd  never  get  thf  re  in  time 
to   use  the  first. — Life. 

The  callers  were  staying  very  late,  and 
little  Jennie,  who  had  become  very  tired, 
finally  said:  "Mamma,  hadn't  all  of  us  better 
go  to  bed  so  Mr.  Brown's  folks  can  go  home?" 
— Harper's  Magazine. 

"Has  your  husband  quit  work?"  "Yes.  He 
has  figured  it  out  that  he  can  save  more  by 
staying  home  and  runni  ng  the  furnace  eco- 
nomically than  he  can  earn  by  going  down- 
town."— Washington  Star. 

The  teacher  was  describing  the  dolphin  and 
its  habits.  "And,  children,"  she  said  impres- 
sively, "a  single  dolphin  will  have  two  thou- 
sand offspring."  "Goodness!"  gasped  a  little 
girl  in  the  back  row.  "And  how  about  mar- 
ried ones?" — Lampoon. 

Critic  (as  the  composer  plays  his  last  piece) 


— Very  fine,  indeed.  But  what  is  that  passage 
which  makes  the  cold  chills  run  down  the 
back?  Composer — That  is  where  the  wan- 
derer has  the  hotel  bill  brought  to  him.— 
Puck. 

"Oh,  hubby,  such  an  instructive  lecture. 
The  gentleman  told  us  that  what  you  eat, 
you  become."  "Huh  ?"  "What  you  e;it,  you 
become."      "Take    that    all-day     sucker    away 

from    Tommy." — Courier-Journal. 

"I  got  tired  asking  the  boss  of  my  depart- 
ment for  a  raise,  so  this  morning  I  went 
right  up  to  the  superintendent  and  struck  him 
for    it ;    told    him    I    had    grown    gray    in    his 


service."  "What  did  he  say?"  "He  said  if 
I  had  worked  anywhere  else  I  would  probably 
have   grown  bald." — Puck. 

Youngster — Just  throw  me  a  few  of  those 
trout.  Fisherman — Throw  them  ?  Youngster 
—  Yes,  then  1  can  go  home  and  tell  my  mother 
I   caught   them. — Burr. 

A  young  Swede  appeared  at  the  county 
judge's  office  and  asked  for  a  license.  "What 
kind  of  a  license  ?"  asked  the  judge.  "A 
hunting  license?"  "No,"  was  the  answer, 
"Aye  tank  aye  bane  hunting  long  enough. 
Aye  want  marriage  license." — Freeman's  Jour- 
nal. 
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man  had  to  make  choice.  And  that  he  did  it  con- 
scientiously nobody  acquainted  with  the  man  and  his 
character  can  for  one  moment  doubt.  Manifestly  the 
sympathies  of  Bishop  Nichols  are  in  the  right  place. 
Manifestly  Mr.  Higby  has  not  lost  respect  or  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  his  superiors  in  the  church. 
We  may  easily  believe  that  Bishop  Nichols  profoundly 
regrets  the  loss  of  a  valued  associate  and  assistant  in 
respect  of  a  "technicality" — the  phrase  is  not  the 
bishop's  own — of  canon  law. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  need  to  veil  its  own  sympa- 
thies. There  are  no  canons  which  it  is  bound  to  con- 
sider or  even  to  treat  with  respect.  It  is  "with"  the 
Higbys  unreservedly  and  to  the  limit.  It  sees  no  wrong 
in  the  marriage  of  a  respectable  and  worthy  man  with 
a  respectable  and  worthy  woman,  albeit  one  of  the 
parties  once  upon  a  time  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  a  matrimonial  misadventure.  In  its  view  the  mar- 
riage of  Mrs.  Armsbary  to  a  good  man  such  as  Mr. 
Higby  unquestionably  is,  was  the  best  possible  way  to 
consign  a  former  mistake  to  oblivion.  Our  Ameri- 
can laws  justify  it;  our  American  common  sense  ap- 
proves it. 

The  church,  like  other  institutions,  if  it  is  to  hold 
public  regard  and  maintain  its  usefulness,  must  not  lag 
behind  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  times.  Now  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  these  times  accepts  divorce  under 
defined  circumstances  as  legitimate  and  right.  Public 
sentiment  likewise  supports  divorce.  Individually  even 
eminently  worthy  ministers  of  the  church,  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Curate  Higby,  will  not  be  restrained 
by  canons  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Even  a  worthy  bishop,  compelled  by  his  position  and 
its  conventionalities  to  sustain  the  church  law,  can  find 
no  word  of  disapproval  for  a  young  cleric  who  has 
chosen  as  in  the  case  above  recited.  There  is  obvious 
logic  in  this  situation — it  is  the  church  only  that  in- 
jures itself  by  marching  behind  the  procession  of  legal 
adjustment,  social  practice,  and  universal  judgment. 


The  Case  of  Curate  Higby. 

In  the  case  of  William  F.  Higby  of  Berkeley,  late 
"Reverend"  and  curate  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church, 
we  have  anew  and  in  a  form  calculated  to  enlist  ro- 
mantic sympathies  an  old,  old  issue.  Curate  Higby, 
after  the  manner  of  curates  and  men  in  general,  lost 
his  heart,  the  lady  in  the  case  being  a  Mrs.  Armsbary 
of  Pasadena,  who  had  had  a  previous  matrimonial  ad- 
venture. Mrs.  Armsbary  was  not  regularly  a  widow — 
it  was  a  case,  not  of  "sod,"  but  of  "grass."  To  put  it 
boldly,  Mrs.  Armsbary  was  a  divorcee.  Now,  the 
canons  of  the  Episcopal  church  forbid  the  marriage  of 
divorced  persons.  That  church  regards  marriage,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  legal  contract,  but  as  a  sacrament. 
Higby  had  to  choose  between  the  ministry  of  the 
church  and  the  lady  of  his  heart.  Gallant  gentleman 
that  he  is,  he  cast  off  his  robe  and  took  the  fast  ex- 
press for  Pasadena;  and  now  somewhere  amid  the 
orange  groves  he  is  the  happiest  of  men,  but — the  only 
frocks  in  the  possession  of  the  family  are  of  the  femi- 
nine type. 

Bishop  Nichols'  brief  commentary  upon  this  inci- 
dent, under  reportorial  compulsion,  clearly  betrays 
the  kindliest  feeling  towards  Mr.  Higby.  It  was, 
said  the  bishop,  a  matter  of  conscience.     The  young 


The  Red  Cross  and  the  Government. 

What  and  why  is  the  "Red  Cross"  ?  It  is  most  fitting 
at  this  time  that  those  who  know  should  reflect  in  their 
knowledge,  and  that  those  who  do  not  know  should  be 
informed.  In  1859  a  Swiss,  Jean  Henri  Dunant,  whose 
name  the  world  should  never  forget,  was  horrified  at 
the  unnecessary  tortures  which  wounded  soldiers  were 
compelled  to  endure — tortures  which  he  witnessed  and 
strove  to  mitigate  at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  Much  of 
this  suffering  came  from  lack  of  attention,  and  then 
and  there  Dunant  conceived  the  idea  of  a  convention 
of  the  nations  to  plan  measures  of  relief.  In  1864  he 
succeeded.  The  conference  met  at  Geneva  and  adopted 
articles  of  agreement  known  as  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. To  its  articles  others  were  added  at  various 
Hague  conferences.  The  nations  approved  them,  and 
so,  the  world  over,  came  into  existence  associations 
and  organizations  devoted  to  this  humane  work.  The 
Geneva  conference  selected  as  the  distinguishing  in- 
signia of  these  organizations  a  Greek  cross — red  on  a 
white  ground,  hence  the  "Geneva  Flag,"  the  "Geneva 
Cross,"  or  the  "Red  Cross."  Under  the  rules  of  war 
every  person  wearing  this  insignia,  and  all  property 
under  the  protection  of  this  flag,  are  immune  from 
enemy  injury.  This  rule  of  war  has  been  violated  by 
Germany  only. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  officially  the  "American 
National  Red  Cross,"  incorporated  by  Congress  in  1905. 
Its  president  is  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Its 
treasurer  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  It  re- 
ports annually  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  has  over 
three  hundred  thousand  members.  Its  organization 
reaches  everywhere  through  chapters  and  affiliated 
branches.  Into  its  service  voluntarily  and  without  com- 
pensation go.  men  and  women,  the  ablest  and  the  best 


in  the  nation.  Because  of  these  volunteers,  no  business 
organization  in  the  world  can  compare  with  it  in  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  

The  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  in  peace  are  silent, 
but  ceaseless.  Wherever  fire,  flood,  famine,  or  pesti- 
lence create  a  disaster  with  which  the  local  authorities 
can  not  cope,  swiftly  and  unostentatiously  the  Red 
Cross  is  on  the  ground  in  the  person  of  its  experienced 
advanced  guard.  Within  the  next  hour  the  needed 
food,  shelter,  medicines,  doctors,  and  nurses  are  moving 
to  the  rescue.  Its  charity  is  as  broad  as  the  earth;  its 
humanity  embraces  all  mankind.  It  discriminates  nei- 
ther as  to  race  or  religion,  color  or  country.  It  dis- 
bursed $9,500,000  in  San  Francisco  after  its  great  fire, 
and  over  $3,000,000  of  this  came  from  its  own  funds. 
The  Philippine  typhoon,  the  Japanese  famine,  the  Chi- 
nese floods,  the  Nicaraguan  sick,  the  Stamboul  fire,  the 
Marmora  (Turkey)  earthquake,  the  Syrian  destitutes, 
the  Armenian  sufferers,  the  Balkan  war,  Rota  Island 
natives,  Jewish  relief,  are  but  a  few  from  its  unending 
list  of  world-wide  beneficences. 

And  what  are  the  functions  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
war?  The  aid  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  is  di- 
vided. It  embraces  three  spheres  of  activity,  known 
as  the  "Zone  of  the  Front,"  the  "Zone  of  the  Base,"  and 
the  "Zone  of  the  Home  Country."  A  soldier  is 
wounded  in  action.  His  comrades  bear  him  to  the  field 
hospital  back  of  the  line.  There  he  is  under  temporary 
shelter,  and  his  wounds  are  dressed  by  army  surgeons. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Zone  of  the  Front.  From  this  . 
field  hospital  he  is  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a 
base  hospital,  a  safe  distance  to  the  rear,  for  permanent 
treatment.  Here  he  receives  specialized  surgical  and 
medical  attention.  He  is  under  the  kindly  ministration 
of  trained  nurses.  His  family  and  friends  are  notified 
and  kept  advised  of  his  condition.  These  are  the 
activities  of  the  Zone  of  the  Base.  If  invalided  home 
he  is  transported  by  hospital  ship,  still  with  its  corps 
of  doctors,  surgeons,  and  nurses,  and  reaching  his  coun- 
try, if  friends  or  relatives  are  not  at  hand,  the  same 
watchful  care  is  taken  of  him  in  a  civil  hospital  or 
sanatorium.  And  here  is  the  Zone  of  the  Home  Coun- 
try. 

The  activities  of  the  first  zone  are  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  War  Department.  But  the  ambulance  that 
drives  to  the  field  hospital  tent  and  takes  away  your 
wounded  son  is  a  Red  Cross  ambulance,  and  from  that 
time  forth  it  is  the  Red  Cross  that  ministers  unto  him. 
The  second  and  third  zones  are  exclusively  under  its 
control.  

Obviously  the  Zone  of  the  Base  is  the  scene  of  the 
most  vital  activities.  There  are  the  base  hospitals. 
There  the  wounded  are  permanently  treated.  Properly 
attended  they  recover  and  inadequately  attended  they 
die.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mortality  of  the  wounded 
is  increased  50  per  cent,  wherever  (as  in  Serbia)  base 
hospital  treatment  is  lacking.  And  what  is  a  base 
hospital?  It  is  the  complete  organization  of  surgeons, 
doctors,  nurses,  down  to  the  least  attendant,  of  a 
hospital  of  500  beds.  It  is  the  full  equipment  of 
beds  and  bedding,  apparatus  and  supplies  necessary 
for  such  a  hospital.  It  is  an  ambulatory  hospital. 
It  follows  the  battle  flag.  The  San  Francisco  base 
hospital  will  be  in  France  or  Belgium  during  this 
war.  Only  in  peace  is  San  Francisco  its  home.  It  is 
equipped  and  maintained  and,  so  far  as  possible,  here 
to  its  civil  hospitals  its  convalescents  will  be  sent. 
Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  necessity  for  such  hospitals 
in  a  war  where  the  wounded  number  millions,  where  a 
full  army  corps  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men 
is  continuously  in  hospital  for  diseases  and  si :! 
related  to  wounds,  and  then  think  of  our  ?! 
do  not  pour  in  our  money  to  save  the  lives 
men  who  will  pour  out  their  blood  for  us. 
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which  the  Red  Cross  must  do  and  is  doing  to  save  our 
soldiers  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for  its  unparal- 
leled efficiency;  it  would  be  the  despair  of  minds  less 
able,  ardent,  and  patriotic  than  those  which  animate 
and  control  the  organization. 


When  the  Red  Cross  asks  for  aid  feel  for  no  coin, 
but  empty  your  purse  into  its  hand.  It  is  no  beggar. 
It  is  the  tender  nurse  of  your  stricken  boy.  And  so 
give  as  you  would  give  to  that  boy,  not  alone  what  you 
can  spare,  but  what  you  can  not  spare.  Give  as  our 
Canadian  neighbors  say  and  do,  "until  it  hurts."  Give, 
because  the  richest  nation  on  earth  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  its  support,  and  the  Red  Cross  must  do  its 
vast  work  through  voluntary  contributions  or  not  at  all. 

There  is  the  crime  of  it.  The  Red  Cross  in  time 
of  war  should  be  adequately  financed  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  not.  Xo  minute  of  its  splendid  energies 
should  be  wasted  in  soliciting  funds,  for  every  minute 
taken  from  organization  portends  the  life  of  a  soldier 
needlessly  thrown  away.  This  crime  is  not  the  crime 
of  the  War  Department,  but  the  crime  of  Congress. 
Think  of  it !  Congress  says  to  the  youth  of  the  nation  : 
"Go  forth  and  fight  the  battles  of  your  country.  If 
wounded  we  will  dress  your  wounds  once.  After  that 
you  will  be  dependent  on  the  charity  of  your  country- 
men." The  Congress  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth 
should  finance  the  care  of  its  wounded  as  completely 
as  it  finances  the  unwounded  on  the  battle  front.  And 
it  will  do  so  if  the  people  demand  it.  Only  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  raised  in  command  will  Congress 
listen.  It  will  hearken  not  to  the  voice  of  humanity; 
for  humanity  has  no  vote.  So  give  to  the  Red  Cross, 
fellow-citizens;  give  unstintingly.  But  demand  of  your 
congressman  that  the  lives  of  the  warrior  youth  of  your 
nation  be  not  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  charitable 
donations. 

The  Drift  to  Liberalism  in  Government. 

It  would  be  easy  to  take  too  seriously  reports  cur- 
rent that  Spain  is  moving  toward  revolution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  things  have  been  going  fairly  well 
in  that  country  for  some  years  past.  The  system  has 
been  growing  more  liberal.  The  young  king  is  im- 
mensely popular.  Probably  if  today  the  people  were  to 
elect  a  head  of  the  government  under  a  democratic 
system  there  would  be  no  candidate  against  Alfonso. 
Xot  that  he  is  a  great  statesman,  but  that  he  has  known 
how  to  win  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Xone  the  less  the  current  report  is  indicative  of  the 
universal  spread  of  the  liberal  principle  in  govern- 
ment. The  old  props  of  kingship  are  falling  of  their 
own  weight.  Outside  the  Germanic  nations  nobody 
now  babbles  of  divine  right.  Xo  country  feels  it  a 
duty  to  serve  the  king.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
versal idea  now  is  that  the  king  should  serve  his 
country.  Every  incident  like  the  fall  of  the  Czar  and 
the  deposition  of  Constantine  of  Greece  marks  a  fresh 
decline  in  the  principle  of  outworn  and  authoritative 
royalty. 

Liberalism  in  government,  as  in  other  things,  is  in 
the  air.  It  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  age.  And  this  is 
why,  looking  at  the  situation  basicly,  the  German  con- 
tention in  the  present  war  is  foredoomed.  Nothing 
is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  spirit  of  its  time; 
and  the  spirit  of  this  time  tends  powerfully  away  from 
the  old  system  of  national  organization — not  only  from 
kingship  under  the  old  interpretation,  but  from  caste 
and  privilege.  However  the  war  may  end — even  if 
Germany  should  win,  if  we  may  suppose  the  impossible 
— "royalty"  and  "majesty"  will  not  be  what  they  were. 
Even  a  triumphant  Germany  would  be  a  less  docile 
Germany  than  that  we  have  known  in  recent  years. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  liberalized  countries  which 
have  long  sustained  the  tradition  of  royalty,  even  while 
denying  to  it  the  substance  of  authority,  will  do  away 
with  nominal  kingship.  England  will  not  cast  down 
her  throne,  for  there  is  associated  with  it  too  many 
memories,  too  much  of  national  grandeur,  too  many 
and  too  lofty  inspirations  to  make  its  putting-by  accept- 
able as  a  national  policy.  The  throne  will  be  preserved 
not  so  much  as  a  seat  of  power  as  a  symbol  around 
which  the  imagination  and  loyalty  of  the  people  may 
rally.  British  kingship  represents,  not  the  subordination 
people  to  a  man  or  to  a  family,  but  rather  the 
:  .  of  the  people  to  their  own  ideas  and  ideals  as 
-Lilted  by  historic  organization.    To  all  intents  and 

Vises   England   is   a   democracy,   quite   as   much   a 


democracy  as  our  own  country.  Kingship  is  repre- 
sentative not  of  the  spirit  of  arbitrary  authority,  of 
old-fashioned  kingly  rule.  It  is  rather  a  tradition  link- 
ing the  England  of  today  with  the  achievements,  the 
dignities,  the   glories  of   Britannia. 


The  Diplomacy  of  Intellect. 

In  respect  of  the  now  obvious  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission  to  Russia  we  can  not  refrain  from  again 
calling  to  mind  certain  critical  expressions  which  at- 
tended its  organization  and  which  forecasted  its  failure. 
The  President,  it  was  stated,  had  made  the  mistake  of 
sending  a  man  of  "cold  intellectual  and  judicial  mind" 
upon  an  errand  calling  for  sympathy,  emotionalism, 
and  a  talent  for  spectacularism.  In  brief,  he  had  com- 
missioned Elihu  Root  when  he  should  have  commis- 
sioned Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  had  missed  the  chance 
of  firing  the  Russian  heart  by  an  exhibition  of  glorified 
Americanism,  historically  heroic,  temperamentally 
"Warm"  and  "spontaneous"  in  its  methods.  In  sending 
Mr.  Root  a  chance  had  been  lost  to  make  appeal  to  a 
people  "morally  exhilarated  by  revolution  and  so  pre- 
disposed  to   emotional   impressions." 

Xow  let  us  observe  the  outcome  and  consider  how 
it  came  about :  Mr.  Root  arrived  in  Petrograd  inspired, 
not  with  the  desire  to  exhibit  and  exalt  himself,  but 
purposeful  of  just  one  thing,  namely,  promotion  of  the 
cause  for  which  he  had  been  sent.  He  applied  to  the 
situation  the  thorough  and  precise  methods  of  a  thor- 
ough and  precise  mind.  He  discovered  who  was  who 
and  what  was  what.  Then,  addressing  the  right  people, 
he  delivered  the  right  arguments.  His  utterances  as 
they  have  been  brought  to  us  from  time  to  time  by 
cable  have  been  severely  impersonal,  free  from  any 
kind  of  self-exploitation.  They  have  been  directed 
straight  to  the  mark — fitting  the  time,  the  place,  the  cir- 
cumstance. They  have  been  masterly  in  their  simplicity 
and  in  their  wisdom.  X'othing  could  be  further  from 
the  diplomacy  of  emotional  appeal,  from  slap-dash, 
from  spectacularism,  than  his  measured  assurances  and 
his  calculated  arguments.  And  behold.  Russia  has 
heard  and  heeded! 

Mr.  Root  has  not  confined  his  activities  to  any  par- 
ticular class.  To  the  little  group  in  tentative  executive 
authority,  to  the  army,  to  the  members  of  the  Duma, 
to  associations  of  working  men,  to  the  Socialists — to 
each  he  has  addressed  tactfully  the  right  appeal. 
He  has  not  fired  under  or  over  their  heads.  He 
has  driven  home  to  each  the  lines  of  its  responsi- 
bility, of  its  interest,  of  its  honor.  From  each  he  has 
won  respectful  hearing  and  upon  each  he  has  enforced 
conviction.  His  success  is  in  its  way  a  tremendous 
triumph  of  an  intellectually-inspired  diplomacy. 

We  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  another  form  of 
approach  might  have  achieved.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
"ioosevelt  or  Mr.  Bryan  or  some  other  man  of  the  emo- 
tional type  might  have  done  equally  well.  But  certainly 
not  better.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Root  has  been  completely 
successful  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  right  in  his  selection  of  head  of  the  com- 
mission, and  that  the  head  of  the  commission  was  right 
in  the  means  employed  in  dealing  with  a  confused  situa- 
tion. 

There  are  times  in  plenty,  there  are  situations  in 
plenty,  when  the  talent  for  emotional  appeal  may  serve 
large  ends.  There  are  times  and  situations  when  the 
imaginations  of  men  rather  than  their  reason  need  to 
be  stimulated.  But  diplomacy  is  not  the  field  for  loose 
thinking  or  loose  talking.  Diplomacy  calls  firstly  and 
lastly  for  precision  of  understanding,  for  precision  of 
judgment,  for  precision  of  statement.  These  are  the 
qualities  which  mark  and  characterize  men  of  the  Root 
type.  They  make  few  mistakes  because  they  take  noth- 
ing for  granted,  they  do  not  go  off  at  half-cock.  Each 
stage  in  the  activities  of  such  a  man  is  founded  in 
understanding,  is  pursued  upon  logical  considerations. 
Every  utterance  is  calculated  and  timed  to  support  the 
end  in  view.  The  diplomacy  of  intellect  and  judgment, 
certain  of  its  ground,  clears  the  way  before  it;  the 
diplomacy  of  spectacularism  leaves  inevitably  a  trail  of 
mistakes  or  uncertainties  and  almost  inevitably  ends  in 
misapprehension   and   confusion. 

The  achievement  at  Petrograd  should  carry  to  our 
government  and  our  people  a  lesson  in  statesmanship 
of  tremendous  practical  importance.  It  should  instruct 
us  to  respect  and  to  utilize  those  powers  of  mind  and 
character  which  unfailingly  abide  in  judgment,  in- 
structed by  experience,  disciplined  by  restraint.     Your 


best  diplomat  is  not  the  man  whose  first  thought  is  oi 
himself,  but  the  man  whose  mind  is  centered  in  the 
purpose  he  serves.  t 

Reform  by  Legislative  Hold-Up. 

The  "temperance  movement"  of  half  a  century  ago 
took  the  form  of  emotional  appeal  supported  by  har- 
rowing stories  of  individual  degeneracy  and  domestic 
misery  and  illustrated  by  frightful  examples  of  alco- 
holic wreckage.  The  late  John  B.  Gough  was  a  su- 
preme figure  in  this  propaganda.  He  traveled  up 
and  down  the  country  combining  in  his  own  person 
the  powers  of  a  temperamental  persuader  and  an  all- 
round  entertainer  of  rustic  audiences.  Then  came  the 
propaganda  of  reform  through  industrial  administra- 
tion. Drinking  men  were  banished  from  employments 
calling  for  clearness  of  head,  steadiness  of  hand,  and 
sustained  efficiency.  More  recently  we  have  had  a 
species  of  reform  through  fashion.  It  is  no  longer 
"good  form"  to  drink  freely. 

Xow  we  have  reform  by  hold-up.  Coteries  of  piu 
hibition  advocates  organized  in  congressional  districts 
all  over  the  country  give  members  of  Congress  to  un- 
derstand that  their  chances  of  reelection  rest  upon  sup- 
port of  any  and  every  prohibition  proposal,  in  reason 
and  out  of  reason,  in  time  and  out  of  time.  Then  the 
Administration  is  informed  that  it  must  accept  prohi- 
bition riders  upon  every  measure  promotive  of  the  war 
or  be  denied  the  means  of  carrying  forward  the  essen- 
tial activities  of  the  war.  This  latest  method  is  unques- 
tionably subject  to  criticism.     But  it  seems  effective. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  scrutinize  too  closely  any 
means  tending  to  cure  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Xone 
the  less  even  a  good  result  achieved  in  a  vicious  way 
is  not  an  edifying  spectacle.  The  hard-liquor  mischief 
is  rapidly  declining,  and  it  might  be  wished  that  the 
prohibition  advocates  would  leave  the  disease  to  its 
natural  cure,  instead  of  resorting  to  means  inevitably 
destructive  of  wholesome  standards  and  restraints  in 
legislation. 

The  Issue  Between  Goethals  and  Denman. 

The  matters  at  issue  between  General  Goethals  and 
Mr.  Denman  have  unfortunately  become  involved  in  a 
whole  series  of  misinterpretations  and  misapprehen- 
sions. A  few  leading  points  of  misinformation  ought 
to  be  cleared  up  before  attempt  is  made  to  get  at  the 
fundamental  merits  of  the  case.  It  is  not  true  that 
Goethals  proposed  to  pay  $95  a  ton  for  plate  for  steel 
ships.  He  did  consent  to  a  tentative  $95  price,  with  a 
proviso  that  the  ultimate  price  should  not  exceed  that 
amount  and  that  the  arrangement  as  to  ultimate  con- 
tract should  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  raw  materials 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  If  that 
committee  should  fix  a  lower  price,  then  it  was  to  go  at 
that  lower  figure. 

Another  factor  in  the  case  is  a  boast  by  Secretary 
Daniels — by  way  of  exhibiting  his  own  skill  as  a  trader 
and  marking  a  contrast  between  his  methods  and  those 
of  Goethals — all  in  support  of  the  Denman  side  of  the 
controversy — that  he  rejected  the  price  fixed  by  the 
coal  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  for 
navy  coal  as  too  high  and  obtained  his  own  much  lower 
price  from  the  coal  operators;  also  that  he  was  buying 
ship  plate  at  $56.50.  All  this,  in  a  measure,  is  true. 
But  only  in  a  measure.  The  coal  price  fixed  by  Daniels 
is  a  tentative  one  subject  to  revision.  The  steel 
price  ($56.50)  is  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  steel  men  and  Daniels,  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  com- 
mandeer steel  plants. 

Again,  it  is  not  true  as  asserted  that  General  Goethals 
is  "making  a  fight  for  all-steel  construction."  Like- 
wise it  is  not  true  that  he  is  fighting  construction  of 
wooden  ships.  He  does  take  ground  that  the  pro- 
gramme for  construction  of  "one  thousand  wooden 
ships  in  three  months"  is  "hopeless";  but  he  is  con- 
tracting for  wooden  ships  as  well  as  for  steel  ships. 

Goethals,  accustomed  to  doing  big  things  in  a  big  way. 
and  realizing  that  above  all  else  the  necessity  is  for 
action,  is  trying  to  speed  up  the  ship-building  project. 
He  is  not  proceeding  recklessly,  but  is  leaving  certain 
details,  including  items  of  cost,  to  be  determined  later 
by  expert  authority.  In  other  words,  he  is  trying  to 
get  ahead  with  his  work  by  the  method  of  postponing 
to  future  adjustment  certain  incidental  contentions  and 
difficulties. 

Denman  is  apparently  trying  to  save  the  authority 
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and  dignity  bi  the  Shipping'  Board,  about  which  nobody 
but  himself  cares  anything.  He  is  obstructing  the  work. 
probably  with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  still  obstructing 
it,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  less  devoted  to  essential 
purposes  than  to  incidental  matters.  He  seems  not  un- 
willing to  involve  the  whole  business  in  a  contention 
wearing  the  look  of  a  scandal,  although  there  is  not  in 
the  situation  any  element  of  scandal.  At  bottom  the 
contention  on  Goethals'  part  is  for  speed,  that  on  Den- 
man's  part  is  for  saving  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
the  Shipping  Board. 

The  President  has  been  trying  to  compromise  the 
matter  after  a  manner  calculated  to  make  fresh  and 
worse  confusion.  His  project  of  giving  Goethals  au- 
thority to  go  ahead,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  Den-  j 
man  authority  to  review  and  audit  ( ioethals'  contracts, 
is  an  impossible  one.  Either  Goethals  or  Denman 
should  be  given  full  and  adequate  authority  and  the 
other  should  be  called  off  the  job.  Two  men  with  radi- 
cally opposing  ideas  can  not  work  harmoniously.  It  is 
the  President's  inexperience  in  large  executive  affairs 
that  inspires  him  with  the  delusion  that  a  great  work 
can  be  achieved  by  two  authorities  aiming  at  different 
ends  and  working  by  different  methods.  Ultimately  the 
President  must  decide  whether  Goethals  or  Denman 
shall  build  the  ships.  In  the  meantime  time  is  being 
lost  and  money  as  well  as  enthusiasm  is  being  wasted. 

This  whole  matter,  like  many  another,  is  being  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  intrusive  insistence  of  private 
interests.  Men  having  steel  to  sell  are  clamoring  for 
all-steel  construction,  men  with  lumber  to  sell  are 
vociferously  exploiting  the  wooden-ship  idea.  It  is 
high  time  that  somebody  should  be  given  authority  to 
determine  the  issue,  not  upon  calculations  of  interest, 
but  upon  considerations  of  expediency,  and  then  be 
permitted  to  go  ahead. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

I  Iil-  submarine  once  more  occupies  the  centre  of  the  war 
stage.  Thirty-two  steamers  of  over  1600  tons  were  sunk 
during  the  week  ending  June  27th.  This  is  the  largest  show- 
ing since  the  week  ending  April  28th,  when  thirty-eight 
steamers  were  sunk.  The  record  was  attained  during  the 
week  ending  April  21st,  when  forty  steamers  fell  victims  to 
the    underseas   craft. 


But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  either  that  the  submarines 
are  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  efficient,  or  that  the 
preventive  measures  are  failing.  We  may  find  a  far  more 
plausible  theory  in  the  fluctuating  weather  conditions.  A 
smooth  sea  means  that  the  periscope  is  visible  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  from  a  considerable  distance  and  that  the 
submarine  herself  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  hovering  aircraft 
even  when  she  is  submerged.  The  wake  of  a  submerged  sub- 
marine is  clearly  visible  on  a  smooth  surface,  and  fair  weather 
proves  an  aid  in  many  ways  to  the  pursuing  gunboats  and 
trawlers.  Many  of  these  craft  are  so  small  that  they  are 
unable  to  go  very  far  from  land  in  uncertain  weather,  or  to 
pursue  their  prey  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  That 
the  preventive  measures  are  by  no  means  a  failure  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  ships  that  escape  after  being 
attacked  is  steadily  increasing.  Nor  need  we  draw  dire  infer- 
ences from  the  fact  that  the  much-rumored  invention  for  com- 
bating the  undersea  craft  seems  not  yet  to  have  lowered  the 
marine  casualty  lists.  Assuming  such  an  invention  to  exist,  it 
could  hardly  be  prepared  and  applied  to  many  thousands  of 
ships  without  considerable  delay.  But  in  the  meantime  there 
should  be  no  excessive  anxiety  because  the  losses  have  suddenly 
cycled  upward  to  impressive  dimensions.  There  is  no  real 
food  stringency  either  in  England  or  in  France,  nor  is  there 
any  imminent  threat  of  such  a  thing.  Both  England  and 
France  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  privations  that  Germany 
has  experienced  for  nearly  two  years. 


The  Food  Bill. 

Of  course  there  is  opposition  to  the  food  bill.  It 
comes  primarily  from  parasites  who  ate  seeking  to  turn 
the  necessities  and  calamities  of  the  world  to  selfish  ac- 
count. These  are  opposing  regulation  essential  to 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war  just  as  they  opposed 
regulation  a  few  years  back  essential  to  protection  of 
the  public  against  adulterations  and  other  fraudulent 
practices.  They  will  fight  so  long  as  there  is  a  chance 
of  success,  and  they  will  find  agents  in  and  out  of 
Congress  so  long  as  they  see  hope  in  the  fight  and  have 
the  means  of  payment. 

Food  regulation  means  injustice  to  nobody.  Rather 
it  means  enforcement  of  a  system  which  would  impose 
restraint  upon  private  greed.  Regulation  of  the  food 
resources  of  the  country  is  now  quite  as  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  people  as  for  prosecution  of 
their  purposes  in  the  war.  Practically  every  item  in  the 
list  of  domestic  necessities  is  ''going  up."  The  bread 
bill,  the  meat  bill,  the  shoe  bill  of  every  family  in  the 
land  has  been  augmented — in  many  instances  doubled. 
There  is  no  justification  for  it,  no  justice  in  it.  And 
since  an  unorganized  public  is  defenseless  against  ra- 
pacity, it  is  time  for  the  government  to  do  what  may 
be  done  for  the  common  protection. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  so  modify  the  food  bill, 
as  it  passed  the  House  last  week,  as  to  make  it  meet 
the  request  of  the  President  for  a  free  hand  in  the 
matter  of  diverting  cereals  from  the  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries to  the  grist  mills.  The  morning  papers  of 
Wednesday  report  that  the  action  is  likely  to  go  through 
— to  the  extent  of  putting  up  to  the  President  the  issue 
of  partial  or  bone-dry  prohibition  during  the  war 
period.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  Administration 
should  have  the  power  to  make  such  regulations  rela- 
tive to  liquor  or  anything  else'  as  may  serve  to  sustain 
the  resources  and  energies  of  the  country. 

In  the  earliest  times  there  was  but  one  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  literature  in  Japan — Kyoto,  where  the  Mikado 
resided.  The  nobles  composing  his  court  enjoyed  gen- 
erally a  very  quiet  life,  and  loved  to  devote  their  time 
to  poetry,  which  they  held  in  highest  honor,  and  to  the 
writing  of  diaries.  These  diaries  form  the  first  his- 
torical works  of  the  Japanese,  A  number  still  exist 
and  offer  a  fascinating  insight  into  the  life  at  Kyoto 
in  days  of  yore.  Again  it  is  to  be  noted  that  many 
of  the  best  writings  were  done  by  women. 


Probably  the  highest  salaried  musician  in  the  past 
was  Farinelli  f  1705-1782) ,  the  male  soprano,  who 
cured  King  Philip  of  Spain  of  his  melancholy.  The 
king  retained  him  at  a  yearly  salary  of  50,000  francs. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  I  am  in  receipt  of  an  advance 
copy  of  a  book  containing  definite  information  from  the  in- 
side as  to  Germany's  U-boat  fleet.  It  is  by  Carl  W,  Acker- 
man,  accredited  representative  of  the  United  Press  in  Ger- 
many for  over  two  years  before  American  intervention.  Mr. 
Ackerman  tells  us  that  on  February  1st  Germany  had  400 
underseas  boats  completed,  or  in  course  of  construction. 
These  included  the  large  U-boats  with  a  cruising  radius  of 
5000  miles,  and  the  smaller  craft  with  a  fifteen-day  radius. 
But  these  boats  could  not  all  be  used,  as  about  a  hundred  of 
them  were  waiting  for  trained  crews.  It  was  commonly  said 
in  Berlin  that  the  greatest  loss  when  a  U-boat  failed  to  return 
was  the  crew.  It  was  more  difficult  to  train  the  men  than  to 
build  the  ship.  A  submarine  can  be  built  in  fifteen  days,  but 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days  are  needed  to  train  the  crew.  The 
struggle  between  the  rival  admiralties  as  described  by  Mr. 
Ackerman  was  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  The  Allies  used 
steel  nets,  both  to  capture  the  submarines  and  to  protect  their 
vessels  from  torpedoes.  The  Germans  then  designed  an  ar- 
rangement of  knives  for  the  nose  of  the  torpedo,  as  well  as  a 
contrivance  that  produced  a  small  explosion  that  shattered  the 
net.  The  Allies  doubled  the  nets,  and  the  Germans  doubled 
their  knives.  But  the  nets,  says  Mr.  Ackerman,  have  cap- 
tured   many    submarines. 


and     France    will    be    reduced     tit     starvation     within    a     few 
months.  

The  past  week  has  been  a  quiet  one  <m  the  western  front 
That  is  to  say  no  heavy  blows  have  been  struck,  and  there 
are  still  no  indications  as  to  where  the  next  blow  will  fall. 
None  the  less  we  may  be  sure  that  tremendous  preparations 
are  being  made.  A  sharp  fight  east  of  Monchy  enabled  the 
British  to  regain  their  slight  trench  losses  at  this  much- 
disputed  point,  and  there  has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  sharp 
fighting  at  the  French  end  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rheims,  and  to  the  east  of  Rheims.  The  main 
German  anxiety  is,  of  course,  to  protect  the  two  ends  of  this 
line,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  forced  back  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  old  lines.  For  this  reason  we  find  the  chief  Ger- 
man concentration  in  the  small  areas  represented  by  Monchy 
in  the  north,  and  by  Craonne,  Laon,  and  Rheims  in  the 
south.  The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  particularly 
critical  points  in  their  lines.  While  they  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  "hinges,"  and  will  burst  them  open 
if  they  can  possibly  do  so  without  undue  loss  of  life,  they 
are  actually  fighting  a  war  of  attrition,  and  can  fight  with 
advantage  wherever  the  work  -of  attrition  can  be  advanced. 
They  are  therefore  free  to  attack  where\er  they  can  inflict  the 
greatest  losses  upon  the  Germans,  while  incurring  a  minimum 
of  losses  to  themselves.  Thus  at  Messines  the  British  lost 
only  10,000  men  from  all  causes,  while  the  Germans  must 
have  lost  at  least  30,000,  seeing  that  the  British  took  7000 
prisoners.  The  British  are  nearly  certain  to  strike  again, 
and  heavily,  almost  at  once.  It  is  obviously  their  policy  to 
force  a  continuous  battle  so  far  as  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  still  more  cogent  reason  for  their 
activity,  and  that  is  to  prevent  an  overwhelming  German  con- 
centration against  the  French  in  the  south.  The  Crown 
Prince  is  evidently  anxious  to  bring  on  a  great  battle  around 
Rheims,  as  is  shown  by  the  constant  bombardment  and  the 
incessant  raids.  But  the  Germans  can  not  fight  both  in  the 
north  and  the  south  at  the  same  time.  If  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
is  able  to  force  the  fighting  in  the  north  it  will  effectually 
paralyze  the  Crown  Prince  in  the  south.  German  prisoners 
taken  by  the  French  have  recently  come  from  Russia,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  prisoners  taken  at  Messines.  Germany  knows 
well  the  vital  nature  of  the  battles  now  pending.  She  knows, 
too,  that  she  has  a  very  slight  chance  to  win  them,  and  that 
she  will  be  fortunate  if  she  can  save  herself  from  catastrophe. 
Her  hope  has  been  to  strike  at  the  French  army,  and  to  win 
advantages  that  shall  forestall  the  heavy  blow  that  she  knows 
is  about  to  be  aimed  at  her.  She  can  not  afford  to  suffer  an- 
other reverse,  and  she  can  not  now  afford  to  be  forced  back 
anywhere  without  endangering  her  whole  line.  She  is  hardly 
at  pains  to  conceal  from  her  own  people  that  the  decision  of 
the  whole  war  is  now  in  the  balances,  and  that  her  continued 
occupation  of  France  is  in  peril.  And  the  decision,  at  least 
with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  France,  is  likely  to  be 
reached  in  the  immediate  future. 


The  U-boat  campaign,  says  Mr.  Ackerman,  can  be  and  will 
be  for  a  time  successful,  but  only  for  a  time.  Germany,  he 
says,  never  takes  into  account  the  determination  of  her  enemy. 
She  believes  firmly  in  the  big  blows  that  terrify,  and  she  is 
always  amazed  when  the  terror  fails.  In  this  instance  she 
never  counted  on  American-built  ships,  and  the  construction 
of  those  ships  will  "upset  the  calculations  of  the  German 
general  staff."  Financial  assistance  from  America  has  not 
been  considered  at  all,  "because  when  the  Kaiser  and  his 
generals  decided  on  the  27th  January  to  damn  all  neutrals, 
German  financiers  were  not  consulted."  Nor  did  the  German 
admiralty  take  into  consideration  the  confiscation  by  America 
of  2,500,000  tons  of  German  and  Austrian  shipping  in  Ameri- 
can ports,  nor  that  America  would  purchase  the  ships  under 
construction  in  American  wharves  for  neutral  European  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Ackerman's  statement  that  a  U-boat  can  be  built 
in  fifteen  days  is  a  little  vague.  Presumably  this  means  that 
a  single  craft  can  be  begun  and  finished  within  that  period, 
but  we  are  not  told  how  many  of  these  craft  can  be  built 
concurrently.  Mr.  Pollen,  the  British  naval  expert,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  U-boats  are  being  destroyed  faster  than  they 
can  be  built,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  Mr.  Pollen  is  in 
possession  of  the  actual  statistics  either  of  construction  or 
destruction.  On  the  other  hand  Admiral  Goodrich  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  confidence  of  the  Allied  authorities,  and  while 
he  can  not  be  precisely  informed  as  to  the  speed  of  con- 
struction he  tells  us  that  the  number  of  U-boats  destroyed  is 
"astonishing."  Even  in  this  respect  there  is  an  element  of 
uncertainty,  since  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  positively  that 
a  submerging  U-boat  has  been  fatally  injured,  and  that  she 
has  made  her  last  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
That  Germany  is  fast  becoming  uneasy  as  to  the  result  of  her 
U-boat  campaign  is  evident  enough  from  the  tone  of  her  in- 
spired press.  Captain  Persius,  the  German  naval  expert, 
warns  the  public  not  to  underestimate  the  naval  results  of 
American  intervention,  and  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  mis- 
take that  was  made  with  regard  to  Great  Britain.  And  now 
we    have   the   North   German    Gazette   pointing   out    somewTTat 

!  clumsily  that  the  U-boats  are  causing  such  enormous  eco- 
nomic  losses  as  to   insure   a   German  triumph.     This  must  be 

'  cold   comfort   for   a   public   confidently  believing  that   England 


Since  writing  the  above  paragraph  on  Monday  there  has 
been  a  distinct  development  of  the  fighting  on  the  western 
front.  General  Haig  has  intervened  by  a  serious  advance 
against  Lens,  and  as  a  result  we  see  a  waning  of  the  battle 
in  the  south  and  a  concentration  of  German  forces  to  the 
defense  of  the  great  French  coal  centre.  Whether  the  British 
will  attempt  the  capture  of  Lens  by  direct  assault  or  whether 
they  will  compel  its  evacuation  by  means  of  envelopment  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  the  result  will  be  the  same.  The  Ger- 
mans can  not  hold  Lens,  and  they  know  it.  They  have 
known  it  for  a  long  time,  and  they  have  already  begun  the 
destruction  of  the  mines.  They  have  fallen  back  before  the 
advancing  Canadians,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  they  in- 
tend to  abandon  the  city  at  once  or  to  resist  by  a  house- 
to-house  battle.  It  may  be  asked  why  they  should  make  any 
resistance  at  all  if  they  know  that  it  will  be  futile.  The  ex- 
planation is  clear  enough.  The  Germans  are  fighting  for  time 
in  the  desperate  and  dreary  hope  that  something  to  their  ad- 
vantage will  turn  up,  whether  through  the  submarines  or  the 
unforeseen  chances  of  war.  They  are  trying  to  stave  off  the 
evil  day  when  it  shall  become  apparent  to  the  people  at  home 
that  the  days  of  their  occupation  of  French  soil  are  numbered. 


The  centre  of  the  Italian  war  has  shifted  suddenly  from 
the  Isonzo  to  the  Trentino,  and  for  reasons  that  were  sketched 
in  this  column  a  few  weeks  ago.  An  invasion  of  Italy  by  way 
of  the  Trentino  has  always  been  the  danger  against  which 
she  has  had  to  guard  herself.  Whenever  the  Italian  advance 
toward  Trieste  has  become  threatening  the  Austrians  have 
invariably  responded  with  the  menace  of  an  attack  upon  Italy 
through  the  Trentino.  It  is  a  menace  that  can  not  be  neg- 
lected. An  Austrian  army  coming  southward  through  Trent 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Italian  army  on  the  Isonzo  because  it 
would  threaten  its  base  and  its  communications.  This  has 
been  the  answer  of  the  Austrians  to  the  recent  Italian  suc- 
cesses in  the  east,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Italian 
advance  upon  Trieste  has  been  suddenly  suspended  until  the 
Austrians  around  Trent  shall  have  once  more  been  driven 
northward,  or  at  least  held  within  their  lines.  So  far  the 
struggle  in  the  Trentino  has  been  wholly  in  favor  of  the 
Italians,  although  the  ground  is  of  such  enormous  difficulty 
and  is  so  heavily  fortified  that  we  need  not  look  for  large  ter- 
ritorial gains.  But  once  more  the  actual  gains  are  those  of 
attrition.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  the  Italians  are  com- 
pelling the  Austrians  to  fight  continuously.  Never  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  history  has  the  individual  soldier  been 
of  such  value  to  Austria  as  he  is  today. 


We  are  still  without  indication   of  the  milii:. 
Allies   with    regard   to   their   armies    in    Greec 
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plans  are  nearing  maturity  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  deposi- 
tion of  Constantine  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  end  in 
itself  or  it  would  have  been  done  long  ago.  We  need  not 
now  consider  whether  Constantine  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  Czar,  who  might  naturally  object  to  cheapen  the 
deposition  of  monarchs,  or  to  the  establishment  in  such  mat- 
ters of  a  precedent  that  might  eventually  become  inconvenient. 
It  is  enough  to  note  that  the  Greek-  king  has  now  disappeared 
from  the  stage  with  his  petulant  treacheries  and  that  with 
him  goes  the  long-continued  threat  to  the  Allied  army  of  a 


A  LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

. * 

Miss   Marjorie   Coryn  Writes    of   Her  Voyage  and  of  First 
Impressions  in  France. 


(The  following  letter  has  been  received  rrom  Miss  Marjorie 
Coryn  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  now  in  Paris  as  a  volunteer 
worker  for  the  American  Committee  for  the  Care  of  trench 

Wounded.)  -    ioi7 

Paris,  June  o,  191/. 

Well,  here  I  am.  at  the  Hotel  Celtic,  three  blocks 


stab  in  the  back  if  it  should  once  set  its  face  resolutely  |  frora  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
northward.  And  this  is  just  what  the  Allied  army  may  now  I  r  wi!1  begm  where  I  left  off,  the  last  day  on  the  boat, 
be  expected  to  do  in  view  of  its  reinforcement  from  France  I  The  ]ast  n;grit  no  one  was  allowed  to  undress  at  all, 
and  from  Italy.  The  abandonment  of  its  far  eastern  out- 
posts is  explained  as  being  due  to  malaria,  but  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  resolve  to  move  up  the  Vardar 
Valley,  in  which  case  the  outposts  in  question  would,  of  course, 
be  useless.  But  there  is  another  use  to  which  the  Italian 
forces  may  be  put,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  even  more 
effective  than  a  participation  in  the  invasion  of  Serbia.  North 
of  Avlona,  the  landing  place  of  the  Italians,  is  the  Dalmatian 
coast  and  the  Austrian  naval  bases.  If  these  could  be  re- 
duced from  the  land  it  might  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Austrian  ships,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  the  Allied 
ships  that  are  now  pinning  them  to  their  harbors.  There  are 
also  submarine  bases  on  these  shores,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  quite  a  considerable  Allied  naval  force  is  needed  for  the 
suppression  of  Austrian  activities.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
if  these  southern  waters  could  be  left  to  look  after  them- 
selves it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  combination  of  English, 
French,  and  American  ships  so  strong  as  to  force  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Kiel  Canal  and  so  to  engage  the  German 
navy,  and  to  extirpate  the  German  submarine  bases  in  the 
north.  But  this  seems  to  be  hardly  a  promising  expedient, 
and  we  may  doubt  if  it  is  being  considered.  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  nature  of  the  fortifications  at  Heligoland 
and  around  the  canal,  but  we  may  easily  believe  that  not  all 
the  navies  of  the  world  would  be  able  to  pass  them,  and  there 
would  still  be  mine  fields  to  be  encountered  before  the  ships 
could  even  be  brought  into  action.     Nor  would  it  be  possible 


or  to  sleep  below  the  upper  deck,  so  we  turned  in  in  all 
our  clothes  and  managed  to  get  to  sleep  somehow.  I 
got  up  at  4  o'clock  and  went  out  on  deck.  I  couldn  t 
sleep  anv  more;  my  clothes  got  too  uncomfortable, 
and  the'bovs  on  deck  were  making  too  much  of  a 
racket.  At' about  4  o'clock  a  green  rocket  suddenly 
went  up  on  the  horizon  and  the  old  Rochambeau  turned 
in  about  ten  feet  and  fairly  flew  at  top  speed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  She  was  almost  j'umping  out  of  the 
water,  she  was  going  so  fast,  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
we  haven't  the  least  idea  what  the  green  rocket  was.  j 
[The  Rochambeau  was  attacked  by  a  submarine.] 

Well,  about  5  o'clock  it  was  quite  light,  and  about 
half  an  hour  later  we  sighted  land.  First  a  lighthouse 
showed,  then  a  faint  line  of  hills.  We  passed  several 
French  boats  of  various  kinds  and  a  mine  sweeper, 
sweeping  away  for  dear  life. 

At  8  o'clock  we  were  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
had  to  lie  there  four  hours  till  the  tide  turned.  Mean- 
while the  inspectors  came  aboard,  and  what  a  fuss !  I 
wouldn't  go  through  it  again  for  S50.  In  the  first  place 
I  stood  up  in  line  three  hours  to  get  my  passport  vised. 
We  were  jammed  into  those  long  narrow  corridors  like 
sardines,  and  as  it  was  "some"  hot  we  "suffered  con-  j 
siderable." 

Then  I  had  to  find  my  trunk  and  have  it  weighed. 
I  had  to  pav  14  francs  excess  baggage  on  that  little 
to  reach  the  German  ships  by  any  such  plan  unless  they  !  ^  T  -^  women  customs  inspectors  and  they 
were  willing  to  be  reached,  and  to  give  battle.  Nothing  would  ^^  verv'n;ce  but  one  0f  tne  poor  ambulance  boys 
be  easier  for  them  than  to  pass  eastward  into  the  Baltic,  and    ^  fQ  ^  ^  Qa  sQme  cheap  Fatimas   he   had   with 

him  and  he  didn't  know  enough  French  to  protest.     At 


indeed  it  may  be  said  that  Germany  built  Kiel  Canal  for  that 
express  purpose,  and  thus  to  open  for  herself  a  hole  in  a  cor- 
ner that  might  otherwise  prove  fatal  to  her.  None  the  less 
the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  warships  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary gain,  if  only  because  it  would  release  the  powerful 
Allied  patrol  that  is  now  policing  the  coast. 


last  they  finished  with  the  baggage,  but  we  couldn't  go 
oft"  the  boat  right  away,  So  we  lined  the  rail  and  looked 
at  the  soldiers,  who  looked  at  us  with  equal  interest. 
At  S  o'clock  we  landed  and  took  a  most  archaic  bus 
to  the  station  (we  had  taken  our  tickets  on  the  boat, 
second  class),  but  when  we  got  to  the  station  we  found 
The  nearly  daily  reports  of  minor  activities  on  the  eastern  that  if  we  went  second  class  we  should  have  to  sit  up 
front  are  significant  of  possibilities  that  may  be  nearer  than  all  n;ght  with  the  soldiers,  so  we  decided  to  stay  in 
they  now  seem.  Russia  appears  definitely  to  have  made  up  .  Bordeaux  for  the  night,  as  we  were  pretty  well  done 
her  mind  to  continue  the  war  in  full  accord  with  her  obliga-  j  Up  with  our  two  nights  with  practically  no  sleep  on 
tions,  although  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  nothing  the  boat.  We  took  a  cab  to  a  cafe  that  had  been  recom- 
can  be  safely  predicted  of  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolution,  i  mended  to  us  by  some  one  and  met  some  of  the  people 
But  how  large  a  part  can  Russia  be  expected  to  play  in  the  I  frorn  the  boat  there,  and  they  told  us  that  every  hotel 
near  future?  Must  we  assume  that  her  role  will  necessarily  |  ;n  the  city  was  full  up.  We  then  had  just  ten  minutes 
be  one  of  defense,  and  that  she  can  do  nothing  to  increase  j  to  make  the  train,  get  our  tickets,  so  we  called  a  fiacre, 
the  pressure  upon  the  Central  Powers  that  might  now  so  easily  j  a  most  tumble-down  affair,  and  told  him  to  drive  trcs 
be  fatal?  Of  this,  of  course,  we  can  know  nothing  until  it  Ivitement  and  got  to  the  train  just  in  time.  Traveling 
shall  be  disclosed  by  events,  but  perhaps  it  would  he  a  mis-  j  here  is  dreadfully  expensive.  We  had  to  pay  103  francs 
take  to  assume  that  Russia's  political  paralysis  has  been  neces-  ;  eac.h  for  just  going  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris.  We  had 
sarily  extended  to  her  army.  The  Russian  armies  have  now  figured  on  going  by  daytime,  second  class,  44  francs, 
been  quiescent  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  ]  DUt  as  we  couldn't  very  well  spend  the  night  in  the 
that  the  mechanism  of  supply  and  of  preparation  has  been  simi-  .  park  we  had  to  do  it. 

larly  motionless.  Indeed  there  are  indications  to  the  contrary.  Bordeaux  is  adorable.  The  dearest  red  tile  and  stone 
The  responsible  leaders  of  the  revolution,  firm  in  their  re-  I  city  you  ever  saw.  And  the  poilus,  fairly  swarming 
solve  from  the  beginning  to  continue  the  -struggle,  are  hardly  I  with  them!  From  the  number  of  different  uniforms 
likely  to  have  neglected  the  essential  means  of  offense  and  of  .  one  would  think  they  were  of  a  hundred  different 
defense,  and  we  have  the  further  and  significant  fact  that  i  armies.  They  seem  to  wear  anything  that  comes  into 
General  Brussiloff,  who  resigned  in  disgust  during  the  early  j  their  heads.  On  our  train  coming  up  there  were  five 
days  of  the  revolution,  eventually  withdrew  his  resignation,  |  or  six  carloads  of  them  going  back,  and  they  sang  their 
and  is  now  at  the  head  of  all  the  Russian  forces  in  the  field. 
Without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  too  sanguine  of  a  Russian 
offensive  it  should  by  no  means  be  relegated  to  the  impos- 
sible. Russia  may  perhaps  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  us. 
Sax  Francisco,  June  27,  1917.  Sidney  Coryx. 


the  only  ones  who  go  around  in  more  than  Oriental 
splendor.     The  officers  only  wear  the  ribbons. 

A  nice  British  officer  with  bright  blue  eyes  sat  right 
in  front  of  us,  and  behind  were  two  poilus,  one  ex- 
plaining to  the  other  how  the  bullet  had  gone  right 
through  both  legs  and  he  hadn't  known  it  until  some 
one  had  told  him.  The  other  one  didn't  seem  to  be 
impressed  at  all.  There  are  more  poilus  than  anything 
else,  of  course,  and  they  seem  to  range  from  the  little 
shaggy  dirty  ones  with  patched  uniforms  to  the  smartest 
and  best-dressed  soldiers.  Some  of  them  have  really 
the  most  beautiful  faces  I  ever  saw.  (Just  glanced 
up  and  there  is  an  aeroplane  circling  overhead.  I  felt 
terribly  greenhorn — going  to  the  window  to  look  at  it.) 

While  we  were  at  Bordeaux,  going  from  the  boat  to 
the  station  in  the  bus,  we  happened  to  glance  out  of  the 
window,  and  there  were  all  the  boys  from  the  steamer 
being  marched  up  the  street,  and  they  all  had  their 
heaw  overcoats  to  carry.  They  did  look  warm.  It  is 
a  five-mile  walk  to  the  station.  The  officer  taking  care 
of  them  was  riding  a  bicycle,  so  he  set  them  a  good 
pace.  We  waved  to  them  cheerfully  from  the  bus. 
We  have  seen  several  of  them  round  town  today. 

Paris  doesn't  make  one  think  of  the  war  nearly  as 
much  as  I  expected.  Of  course  there  are  hundreds  of 
soldiers,  but  after  the  first  hour  or  so  they  seem  some- 
how to  melt  right  in  with  the  crowd  and  you  don't 
notice  them  as  being  different  from  anybody  else.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  day  we  were  running  round  the  busiest 
part  of  town  I  saw  two  soldiers  each  with  one  leg  gone, 
three  with  each  an  eye  bandaged,  and  one  with  his 
jaw  tied  up,  and  that  was  all. 

I  do  think  you  would  have  laughed  if  you  could  have 
seen  us  in  Bordeaux,  rushing  from  one  place  to  another 
in  fiacres  and  then  at  dinner  suddenly  realizing  that  we 
had  only  ten  minutes  to  make  the  train,  driving  madly 
down  to  the  station  behind  a  villainous-looking  cocher, 
each  chewing  away  on  a  piece  of  cake  we  had  brought 
from  the  table.  I  really  think  we  did  pretty  well,  as  we 
had  to  check  our  baggage,  change  our  tickets,  and  re- 
serve our  sleepers,  and  nobody  could  speak  a  word  of 
English. 

I  sat  up  in  bed  nearly  all  the  way  down  and  watched 
j  out  of  the  window.     The  scenery  was  wonderful,  but 
the  best  of  all  was  about  fifty  German  prisoners  work- 
ing on  a  road  with  two  small  poilus  guarding  them. 

Can  you  imagine  what  my  clothes  look  like  now, 
having  been  slept  in  for  two  nights?  I  felt  like  a  per- 
fect idiot  sleeping  in  all  my  things  and  running  round 
the  deck  with  a  life  preserver  in  my  hand,  but  they 
made  us  do  it,  and  I  suppose  would  have  felt  still 
1  more  foolish  if  we  had  found  ourselves  without  them 
when  we  needed  them.  The  last  two  days  they  had 
the  lifeboats  slung  over  the  side  all  ready  to  lower 
away.  Well,  I  must  stop  now.  I  am  really  dead  tired, 
as  I  haven't  had  more  than  nine  hours'  sleep  in  all 
during  the  last  two  days. 

I  am  afraid  this  isn't  a  very'  good  "first  impressions" 
letter,  and  there  are  still  a  hundred  things  I  haven't 
told  you.  Probably  everything  will  look  quite  different 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  anyhow.     Much  love. 

Marjorie. 
■■■ 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


heads  off  all  night — sang  very  well,  too. 

We  arrived  in  Paris  at  9  this  morning  and  they  told 
us  we  would  have  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  our  baggage, 
so  we  had  our  breakfast  at  the  station.    We  met  a  very 
nice   Frenchman   from   the   Rochambeau   at   the   cable 
■"'"■  |  office  in  Bordeaux  and  he  helped  us  through  very  well. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Ger-  [  He  was  very  nice  and  did  everything  for  us  and'  didn't 
man  drive  on  Verdun  German  newspapers  printed  the  I  stay  and  try  to  talk,  but  took  himself  off  every  time, 
calculation  of  a  Swiss  statistician  of  the  amount  of  I  s'ay  every  time,  but  it  seemed  as  if  every  time  we 
metal  buried  in  the  battlefield  about  the  famous  French  \  wanted  something  he  turned  up  at  the  moment  and  did 
fortress.  Estimating  that  1,000,000  shells  a  week  were  |  it  for  us— even  telling  us  how  much  to  tip  the  waiter 
fired  during  the  thirty  weeks  in  which  there  was  violent  ;  at  breakfast 

fighting,  the  Swiss  savant  figured  that  1,350.000  tons  of  I     This  afternoon  we  sallied  forth  to  find  the  American 
steel  were  imbedded  in  the  plains  around  Verdun.    He  j  consulate.    We  got  the  right  car  and  got  oft"  at  the  right 


further  calculated  that  on  the  average  fifty  tons  of  steel 
lie  in  ever}'  acre  of  the  Verdun  battlefield,  and  that  to 
remove  the  whole  would  require  135,000  freight  cars. 
The  Germans  have,  as  might  be  expected,  discussed  the 
feasibility  of  taking  out  this  metal  after  the  war  and 
using  it  in  the  industries. 


It  is  asserted  by  some  music  historians  that  the  great- 
est orchestra  the  world  has  ever  known  was  supported 
by  Solomon  in  his  temple.  According  to  Josephus. 
there  were  20,000  harps  and  psalteries  of  solid  copper 
and  20//00  trumpets  of  silver. 

The  manuscript  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  is  said  to 

:ed  in  a  grave  in  a  little  Southern  "garden  of 

The  grave  is  that  of  Miss  Harry  Harden,  at 

-.s.  Georgia.     She  was  the  sweetheart  of  the  com- 

.  John  Howard  Payne. 


place,  but  then  we  could  not  locate  the  street  we  wanted. 
We  wandered  about  for  some  time,  asking  lots  of 
people,  who  all  told  us  differently,  when  I  spied  some 
khakis,  and  as  they  came  up  I  saw  the  Australian  badge 
on  their  collars,  so  I  stopped  them  and  asked  them  the 
way.  You  ought  to  have  seen  them  grin.  They  all 
talked  at  once  (there  were  three),  but  we  finally  got 
our  bearing  from  them.  They  were  nice,  with  the 
dearest  ugly  faces. 

Well,  we  got  to  the  consul's  and  fixed  up  with  him. 
Then  as  our  feet  were  hanging  in  tatters  we  had  an 
iced  lemonade  each  in  a  little  sidewalk  cafe.  We 
walked  about  very  carefully  till  we  found  one  with 
ladies  alone  in  it.  (See  how  discreet  we  were.)  Then 
we  sat  there  and  watched  the  people,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  soldiers,  every  kind,  English,  French, 
Belgian,  Canadian,  Australian,  American  Ambulance, 
etc.,  and  goodness  knows  what.    The  poilus  seem  to  be 


The  Kings. 
A  man  said  unto  his  Angel: 

"My  spirits  are  fallen  low. 
And  I  can  not  carry  this  battle : 

O  brother  !  where  might  1  go  ? 

"The  terrible  Kings  are  on  me 

With  spears  that  are  deadly  bright 

Against  me  so  from  the  cradle 
Do  fate  and  my  fathers  fight." 

Then  said  to  the  man  his  Angel : 

"Thou  wavering  witless  soul. 
Back  to  the  ranks !    What  matter 

To  win  or  to  lose  the  whole, 

"As  judged  by  the  little  judges 

Who  hearken  not  well,  nor  see? 
Not  thus,  by  the  outer  issue, 

The  Wise  shall  interpret  thee. 

"Thy  will  is  the  sovereign  measure 

And  only  event  of  things : 
The  puniest  heart,  defying, 

Were  stronger  than  all  these  Kings. 

"Though  out  of  the  past  they  gather. 

Mind's  Doubt  and  Bodily  Pain, 
And  pallid  Thirst  of  the  Spirit 

That  is  kin  to  the  other  twain, 

"And  Grief,  in  a  cloud  of_banners, 

And  ringleted  Vain  Desires, 
And  Vice  with  the  spoils  upon  him 

Of  thee  and  thy  beaten  sires, — 

"While  Kings  of  eternal  evil 

Yet  darken  the  hills  about, 
Thy  part  is  with  broken  sabre. 

To  rise  on  the  last  redoubt; 

"To  fear  not  sensible  failure, 

Nor  covet  the  game  at  all, 
But  fighting,  fighting,   fighting, 

Die,  driven  against  the  wall !" 

— Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 


Henry  Morgenthau,  former  United  States  ambassa- 
dor to  Constantinople,  states  that  a  million  Armenian 
lives  have  been  taken  by  the  Turkish  authorities  since 
the  beginning  of  the  great  war. 
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GERMANY  THE  NEXT  REPUBLIC? 


Carl    W.   Ackerman    Asks  a  Vital    Question    and   Tries  To  ! 
Supply  the  Answer. 


Internal  conditions  in  France  and  England  have  been 
liberally  pictured  for  us  during  the  last  three  years, 
but  similar  presentations  of  life  in  Germany  have  neces- 
sarily been  few.  But  now  comes  a  book  that  is  both 
authentic  and  interesting,  and  from  one  who  has  emi- 
nent qualification  for  his  task.  Carl  W.  Ackerman  was 
accredited  representative  of  the  United  Press  in  Ger- 
many for  over  two  years  prior  to  American  interven- 
tion. He  was  in  close  association  with  official  life  in 
Germany  and  a  keen  observer  of  events,  and  while  his 
book  bears  some  evidences  of  hasty  construction,  we 
much  prefer  it  thus  hot  from  the  anvil  to  a  mort 
leisurely  and  therefore  a  less  timely  production. 

The  German  censor,  says  the  author,  is  so  used  to 
telling  the  German  people  what  to  believe  that  he  tries 
to  control  the  American  newspaper  in  the  same  way: 

I  was  not  in  Germany  very  long  until  I  was  impressed  by 
the  remarkable  control  the  government  had  on  public  opinion 
by  censorship  of  the  press.  People  believe,  without  excep- 
tion, everything  they  read  in  the  newspapers.  And  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  censor  was  so  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
German  editors  that  he  applied  the  same  standards  to  the 
foreign  correspondents.  A  reporter  could  telegraph,  not  what 
he  observed  and  heard,  but  what  the  censors  desired  American 
readers  to  hear  and  know  about  Germany. 

Germany,  says  Mr.  Ackerman,  is  indignant  because 
America  supplied  munitions  to  her  adversaries,  but  she 
overlooks  the  fact  that  most  of  the  weapons  used 
against  her  are  actually  of  her  own  manufacture: 

The  latter  part  of  September  I  entered  Kovno,  the  im- 
portant Russian  fortress,  eight  days  after  the  army  captured 
it.  I  was  escorted,  together  with  other  foreign  correspondents, 
from  one  fort  to  another  and  shown  what  the  42  cm.  guns 
had  destroyed.  I  saw  400  machine  guns  which  were  cap- 
tured and  1300  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The  night  before, 
at  a  dinner  party,  the  officers  had  argued  against  the  United 
States  because  of  the  shipments  of  supplies  to  Russia.  They 
said  that  if  the  United  States  had  not  aided  Russia,  that 
country'  would  not  have  been  able  to  resist  the  invaders.  I 
did  not  know  the  facts,  but  I  accepted  their  statements. 
When  I  was  shown  the  machine  guns  I  examined  them  and 
discovered  that  every  one  of  the  400  was  made  at  Essen  or 
Magdeburg,  Germany.  Of  the  1300  pieces  of  artillery  every 
cannon  was  made  in  Germany  except  a  few  English  ship  guns. 
Kovno  was  fortified  by  German   artillery,  not  American. 

That  Germany  actually  entertained  for  America  none 
of  the  friendship  so  constantly  expressed  in  her  notes 
has  been  fully  understood  in  well-informed  circles,  but 
the  fact  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ackerman  with  all  the  em- 
phasis that  could  be  desired: 

While  Germany  was  professing  her  friendship  for  the 
United  States  in  every  note  written  following  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  the  government  was  secretly  preparing  the  nation 
for  a  break  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  for  war,  in  the  event 
of  a  rupture.  German  officials  realized  that  unless  the  people 
were  made  to  suspect  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  motives,  unless 
they  were  made  to  resent  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  Allies,  there  would  be  a  division  in  public  opinion 
and  the  government  would  not  be  able  to  count  upon  the 
united  support  of  the  people.  Because  the  government  does 
the  thinking  for  the  people  it  has  to  tell  them  what  to  think 
before  they  have  reached  the  point  of  debating  an  issue  them- 
selves. A  war  with  American  or  a  break  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions in  1915  would  not  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  ex- 
plain, if  the  people  had  not  been  encouraged  to  hate  Wilson. 
So  while  Germany  maintained  a  propaganda  bureau  in  America 
to  interpret  Germany  and  to  maintain  good  relations,  she 
started  in  Germany  an  extensive  propaganda  against  Wilson, 
the  American  press,  the  United  States  ambassador,  and  Ameri- 
cans in  general. 

It  is  well  known  that  Germany  struck  a  medal  to 
commemorate  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  but  it  is  not 
so  well  known  that  America  was  to  share  with  England 
the  punishment  of  the  German  god: 

Shortly  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  the  naval  propa- 
ganda bureau  had  bronze  medals  cast  and  placed  on  sale  at 
souvenir  shops  throughout  Germany.  Ambassador  Gerard  re- 
ceived one  day,  in  exchanging  some  money,  a  fifty-mark  bill, 
with  the  words  stamped  in  purple  ink  across  the  face:  "God 
punish  England  and  America."  For  some  weeks  this  rubber 
stamp    was   used   very   effectively. 

The  Navy  Department  realized,  too,  that  another  way  to 
attack  America,  and  especially  Americans  in  Berlin,-  was  to 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  every  one  who  spoke  English  was 
an  enemy.  The  result  was  that  most  Americans  had  to  be 
exceedingly  careful  not  to  talk  aloud  in  public  places.  The 
American  correspondents  were  even  warned  at  the  general 
staff  not  to  speak  English  at  the  front.  Some  of  the  corre- 
spondents who  did  not  speak  German  were  not  taken  to  the 
battle  areas  because  the  Foreign  Office  desired  to  avoid  in- 
sults. 

And  here  is  another  scrap  of  news  to  the  same  effect, 
and  as  evidencing  Germany's  attitude  toward  our- 
selves : 

It  was  often  said  in  Berlin,  "Germany  hates  England, 
fights  France,  fears  Russia,  but  loathes  America."  No  one, 
not  even  American  officials,  questioned  it. 

The  hate  campaign  was  bearing  fruit 

In  January,  1916,  there  appeared  in  Berlin  a  publication 
called  Light  and  Truth.  It  was  a  twelve-page  circular  in  Eng- 
lish and  German  attacking  President  Wilson  and  the  United 
States.  Copies  were  sent  by  mail  to  all  Americans  and  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans.  It  was  edited  and  dis- 
tributed by  "The  League  of  Truth."  It  was  the  most  sensa- 
tional document  printed  in  Germany  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  against  a  power  with  which  Germany  was  supposed  to 
be  at  peace.  Page  6  contained  two  illustrations  under  the 
legend : 

WILSON  AND   HIS   PRESS   IS   NOT   AMERICA 

Underneath  was  this  paragraph : 

"An  American  Demonstration — On  the  27th  of  January,  the 
birthday  of  the  German  Emperor,  an  immense  laurel  wreath 
decorated  with  the  German  and  American  flags  was  placed 
by  Americans  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  to  Frederick  the 


Great  (in  Berlin).  The  American  flag  was  enshrouded  in 
black  crape.  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  young  republic,  after  it  had  won  its 
freedom  from  the  yoke  of  England,  at  the  price  of  its  very- 
heart's  blood  through  years  of  struggle.  His  successor,  Wil- 
helm  II,  receives  the  gratitude  of  America  in  the  form  of 
hypocritical  phrases  and  war  supplies  to  his  mortal  enemy." 

One  photograph  was  of  the  wreath  itself.  The  other 
showed  a  group  of  thirty-six  people,  mostly  boys,  standing 
in  front  of  the  statue  after  the  wreath  had  been  placed. 

When  Ambassador  Gerard  learned  about  the  "demonstra- 
tion" he  went  to  the  statue  and  from  there  immediately  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  saw  Secretary  of  State  von 
Jagow.  Gerard  demanded  instantaneous  removal  of  the 
wreath.  Von  Jagow  promised  an  "investigation."  Gerard 
meanwhile  began  a  personal  investigation  of  the  League  of 
Truth,  which  had  purchased  and  placed  the  insult  there. 

Days,  weeks,  even  months  passed.  Von  Jagow  still  refused 
to  have  the  wreath  removed.  Finally  Gerard  went  to  the 
Foreign  Office  and  told  Von  Jagow  that  unless  it  was  taken 
away  that  day  he  would  get  it  himself  and  send  it  by  courier 
to  Washington.  That  evening  Gerard  walked  to  the  statue. 
The  wreath  had  disappeared. 

Germany  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  German- 
Americans  represented  the  American  nation  and  that 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic : 

Obviously,  Germany  had  to  have  friends  in  this  country*  to 
assist  her,  or  what  was  being  done  would  be  traced  too  di- 
rectly to  the  German  government.  So  Germany  financed  will- 
ing German -Americans  to  their  propaganda  schemes.  And 
because  no  German  could  cross  the  ocean  except  with  a 
falsified  neutral  passport,  Germany  had  to  depend  upon 
German- Americans  with  American  passports  to  bring  informa- 
tion over.  These  German-Americans,  cooperating  with  some 
of  the  Americans  in  Berlin,  kept  informing  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  influential  Reichstag  members, 
that  the  real  power  behind  the  government  over  here  was  not 
the  press  and  public  opinion,  but  the  nine  million  Americans 
who  were  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  Germany.  During 
this  time  the  government  felt  so  sure  that  it  could  rely  upon 
the  so-called  German-Americans  that  the  government  con- 
sidered them  as  a  German  asset  whenever  there  was  a  sub- 
marine  crisis. 

When  Henry  Morgenthau,  former  American  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  passed  through  Berlin,  en  route  to  the  United  States. 
he  conferred  with  Zimmermann,  who  was  then  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  During  the  course  of  one  of  their  conversa- 
tions Zimmermann  said  the  United  States  would  never  go  to 
war  with  Germany,  "because  the  German- Americans  would 
revolt."  That  was  one  of  Zimmermann's  hobbies.  Zimmer- 
mann told  other  American  officials  and  foreign  correspondents 
that  President  Wilson  would  not  be  able  to  bring  the  United 
States  to  the  brink  of  war,  because  the  "German- Americans 
were   too   powerful." 

But  Zimmermann  was  not  making  these  statements  upon  his 
own  authority.  He  was  being  kept  minutely  advised  about 
conditions  here  through  the  German  spy  system  and  by  Ger- 
man-American envoys,  who  came  to  Berlin  to  report  on 
progress  the  German-Americans  were  making  here  in  politics 
and  in   Congress. 

Zimmermann  was  so  "dead  sure"  he  was  right  in  expecting 
a  large  portion  of  Americans  to  be  disloyal  that  one  time 
during  a  conversation  with  Ambassador  Gerard  he  said  that 
he  believed  Wilson  was  only  bluffing  in  his  submarine  notes. 

The  submarine  war  was  largely  due  to  internal  dis- 
sensions in  Germany.  Something  had  to  be  done  to 
satisfy  the  public,  already  beginning  to  doubt: 

Thus  from  May  to  November  German  politics  went  through 
a  period  of  transformation.  No  one  knew  exactly  what  would 
happen — there  were  so  many  conflicting  opinions.  Political 
parties,  industrial  leaders,  and  the  press  were  so  divided  it 
was  evident  that  something  would  have  to  be  done  or  the 
German  political  organization  would  strike  a  rock  and  go  to 
pieces.  The  Socialists  were  still  demanding  election  reforms 
during  the  war.  The  National  Liberals  were  intriguing  for 
a  Reichstag  committee  to  have  equal  authority  with  the  For- 
eign Office  in  dealing  with  all  matters  of  international  affairs. 
The  land-owners,  who  were  losing  money  because  the  govern- 
ment was  confiscating  so  much  food,  were  not  only  criticizing 
Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  but  holding  back  as  much  food  as 
they  could  for  higher  prices.  The  industrial  leaders,  who  had 
been  losing  money  because  Von  Falkenhayn  had  decreased 
ammunition  orders,  were  only  partially  satisfied  by  Von  Hin- 
denburg's  step  because  they  realized  that  unless  the  war  was 
intensified  the  government  would  not  need  such  supplies  in- 
definitely. They  saw,  too,  that  the  attitude  of  President  Wil- 
son had  so  injured  what  little  standing  they  still  had  in  the 
neutral  world  that  unless  Germany  won  the  war  in  a  decisive 
way  their  world  connections  would  disappear  forever  and 
they  would  be  forced  to  begin  all  over  after  the  war.  Faced 
by  this  predicament,  they  demanded  a  ruthless  submarine  war- 
fare against  all  shipping  in  order  that  not  only  England,  but 
every'  other  power  should  suffer,  because  the  more  ships  and 
property  of  the  enemies  destroyed  the  more  their  chances  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  equalized  when  the  war  was 
over.  Food  conditions  were  becoming  worse,  the  people  were 
becoming  more  dissatisfied;  losses  on  the  battlefields  were 
touching  nearly  every  family.  Depression  was  growing. 
Every  one  felt  that  something  had  to  be  done  and  done  imme- 
diately. 

The  food  situation,  says  Mr.  Ackerman,  is  very  seri- 
ous. His  secretary  lost  twenty  pounds  in  six  months 
through  under-nourishment : 

Because  the  food  is  so  scarce  and  because  it  lacks  real 
nourishment  people  eat  all  the  time.  It  used  to  be  said  be- 
fore the  war  that  the  Germans  were  the  biggest  eaters  in 
Europe — that  they  ate  seven  meals  a  day.  The  blockade  has 
not  made  them  less  eaters,  for  they  eat  every'  few  hours  all 
day  long  now,  but  because  the  food  lacks  fat  and  sugars 
they  need  more  food. 

Restaurants  are  doing  big  business  because  after  one  has 
eaten  a  "meal"  at  any  leading  Berlin  hotel  at  1  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  one  is  hungry  by  3  o'clock  and  ready  for 
another  "meal." 

The  leaders  are  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  because  they  themselves  have  country  estates 
where  they  have  food  stores.  "They  know  that  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  the  blockade  pinches  the  people  it  won't 
starve  them" : 

When  the  chancellor  invites  people  to  his  palace  he  has 
real  coffee,  white  bread,  plenty  of  potatoes,  cake,  and  meat. 
Being  a  government  official,  he  can  get  what  he  wants  from 
the  food  department.  So  can  other  officials.  Therefore,  they 
were  willing  to  disregard  the  demand  of  the  Bavarian  So- 
cialists. 


Mr.  Ackerman  is  not  sure  that  the  people  can  actually 
be  starved  into  submission,  but  he  is  sure  that  in  their 
present  under-nourished  condition  they  could  not  face 
a  defeat: 

Excepting  the  very  wealthy  and  those  who  have  stored 
quantities  of  food  for  the  "siege,"  every  German  is  under- 
nourished. A  great  many  people  are  starving.  The  head 
physician  of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  Hospital,  in  Berlin, 
stated  that  80,000  children  died  in  Berlin  in  1916  from  lack 
of  food.  The  Lokal-Anzeiger  printed  the  item  and  the  For- 
eign Office  censor  prohibited  me  from  sending  it  to  New 
York. 

But  starvation  under  the  blockade  is  a  slow  process,  and 
it  has  not  yet  reached  the  army.  When  I  was  on  the  Somme 
battlefields  last  November  and  in  Roumam'a  in  December  the 
soldiers  were  not  only  well  fed,  but  they  had  luxuries  which 
their  families  at  home  did  not  have.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  so  much  food  at  home  the  women  sent  food  boxes  to  the 
front.  Today  the  soldiers  not  only  send,  but  carry  quan- 
tities of  food  from  the  front  to  their  homes.  The  army  has 
more   than   the  people. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  whether  Germany,  as  a  na- 
tion, can  be  starved  into  submission.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  next  harvest,  the  length  of  the  war,  and  future  mili- 
tary operations.  The  German  government.  I  think,  can  make 
the  people  hold  out  until  the  coming  harvest,  unless  there 
is  a  big  military  defeat.  In  their  present  undernourished 
condition  the  public  could  not  face  a  defeat.  If  the  war  ends 
this  year  Germany  will  not  be  so  starved  that  she  will  accept 
any  peace  terms.  But  if  the  war  continues  another  year  or 
two   Germany  will  have  to  give  up. 

I  entered  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  Allied  blockade 
when  one  could  purchase  any  kind  and  any  quantity  of  food 
in  Germany.  Two  years  later,  when  I  left,  there  were  at 
least  eighteen  foodstuffs  which  could  not  be  purchased  any- 
where, and  there  were  twelve  kinds  of  food  which  could  be 
obtained  only  by  government  cards.  That  is  what  the  Allied 
blockade  did  to  the  food  supplies.  It  made  Germany  look 
like  a  grocery  store  after  a  closing-out  sale. 

The  German  people,  says  Mr.  Ackerman,  will  go  on 
fighting  as  long  as  they  believe  the  assurances  of  their 
leaders.  They  will  hold  out  "as  long  as  the  German 
government  can  satisfy  the  vanity  and  stimulate  the 
nerves  of  the  people,  and  as  long  as  the  people  permit 
the  government  to  do  the  nation's  thinking" : 

Germany  is  today  in  the  position  of  a  man  on  the  verge  of 
a  nervous  breakdown ;  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  under- 
nourished, who  is  depressed,  who  is  weighed  down  by  colossal 
burdens,  who  is  brooding  over  the  loss  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, but  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his  future  health  and  hap- 
piness depend  upon  his  ability  to  hold  out  until  the  crisis 
passes. 

If  a  physician  were  called  in  to  prescribe  for  such  a  patient 
his  first  act  would  in  all  probability  be  to  stimulate  this  man's 
hope,  to  make  him  believe  that  if  he  would  only  "hold  out" 
he  would  pass  the  crisis  successfully.  But  no  physician  could 
say  that  his  patient  could  stand  it  for  one  week,  a  month, 
or  a  year  more.  The  doctor  would  have  to  gamble  upon  that 
man's  nerves.  He  would  have  to  stimulate  him  daily,  perhaps 
hourly. 

So  it  is  with  the  German  nation.  The  country'  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  Men  and  women,  business 
men  and  generals,  long  ago  lost  their  patience.  They  are 
under-nourished.  They  are  depressed,  distressed,  suffering, 
and  anxious  for  peace.  It  is  as  true  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can  Line   directors  as  it  is  true  of  the  officers   at  the  front 

There  have  been  more  cases  of  nervous  breakdowns  among 
the  people  during  the  last  year  than  at  any  time  in  Ger- 
many's history-  There  have  been  so  many  suicides  that  the 
newspapers  are  forbidden  to  publish  them.  There  have  been 
so  many  losses  on  the  battlefields  that  every  family  has  been 
affected,  not  once,  but  two,  three,  and  four  times.  Dance 
halls  have  been  closed.  Cafes  and  hotels  must  stop  serving 
meals  by  11  o'clock.  Theatres  are  presenting  the  most  sullen 
plays.  Rumors  spread  like  prairie  fires.  One  day  Hinden- 
burg  is  dead.     Two  days  later  he  is  alive   again. 

But  the  Kaiser  has  studied  this  war  psychology.  He  and 
his  ministers  know  that  one  thing  keeps  the  German  people 
fighting — their  hope  of  ultimate  victory ;  their  belief  that  they 
have  won  already.  The  Kaiser  knows,  too,  that  if  the  public 
mind  is  stimulated  from  day  to  day  by  new  victories,  by  re- 
ports of  many  prisoners,  of  new  territory"  gained,  of  enemy 
ships  torpedoed,  or  by  promises  of  reforms  after  the  war, 
the  public  will  continue  fighting. 

The  public  still  believes  that  the  submarine  war  is  a 
success.  They  are  told  so  by  their  newspapers,  and 
they  believe  the  newspapers  implicitly: 

The  important  question,  however,  is :  What  are  the  Ger- 
man people  being  told  about  submarine  warfare  ? 
|  Judging  from  past  events,  the  Kaiser  and  his  navy  are  un- 
doubtedly  magnifying  every  sinking  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  people  into  believing  that  the  victory  they  seek 
is  getting  nearer.  The  government  knows  that  the  public 
favors  ruthless  torpedoing  of  all  ships  bound  for  the  enemy, 
so  the  government  is  safe  in  concluding  that  the 'public  can 
be  stimulated  for  some  months  more  by  reports  of  submarine 
victory. 

Germany,   says  the  author,  had  400  submarines  on 
I  February  1st,  but  she  was  short  of  crews: 
|       It  was   often  said  in   Berlin  that  the  greatest   loss  when   a 
submarine   failed  to   return   was   the   crew.      It   required  more 
[  time  to  train  the  men  than  to  build  the  submarine.     Accord- 
ing  to    Germany's   new   method   of   construction    a    submarine 
can  be  built  in  fifteen  days.     Parts  are  stamped  out  in  the  fac- 
tories and  assembled  at  the  wharves.     But  it  takes  from  sixty 
to  ninety  days  to  educate  the  men   and  get  them   accustomed 
to  the  seasick   motion  of  the   U-boats.     Besides,   it  requires 
experienced  officers  to  train  the  new  men. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  selections  of  special  interest 
from  such  a  book  as  this.  It  is  of  uniform  interest 
throughout,  and  with  the  added  value  of  being  vital. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  books  that  tell  us  exactly  what  we 
want  to  know. 

Germany  the  Next  Republic?  By  Carl  W.  Acker- 
man.    Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company:  $1.50. 

To  have  his  mail  eaten  up  by  white  ants  is  some- 
times the  lot  of  the  resident  of  Siam.  owing  to  negli- 
gent or  criminal  postal  officials.     A  few  m<  >i  I 
whole  bag  of  mail  was  lost  in  an  outlying  di 
the  letters  were  afterwards  found  in  the  jt 
eaten. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
was  directed  Tuesday  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  McAdoo  to  distribute  among  the 
banks  of  that  district  between  $80,000,000 
and  $100,000,000  of  government  money  now 
on  deposit,  largely  accruing  from  Liberty 
Loan  subscriptions.  It  is  understood  here 
that  similar  action  will  be  taken  in  all  the 
other    Federal    Reserve    districts.      It    is    be- 
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zenith  in  iron  and  steel  production  now  as  we 
were  in  1901.  Mr.  Schwab  said  in  part: 
"The  end  of  the  war  will  find  us  engaged  in 
world  politics,  in  international  trade,  and  in 
world  affairs  on  the  largest  possible  scale. 
This  war  is  going  to  result  in  a  world  moving 
forward  in  a  few  years  as  much  as  ordinarily 
would  require  centuries.  Of  this  vast  expan- 
sion of  world  effort  and  energy  I  predict  the 
steel  business  will  form  the  basis,  just  as  it  has 
been  the  basis  of  our  own  national  develop- 
ment in  the  past  twenty-five  years."  The  vol- 
ume of  business  pouring  into  the  equipment 
companies  goes  far  to  justify  Mr.  Schwab's 
splendid  optimism.   

The  American  Locomotive  Company  has 
just  received  orders  for  sixty-eight  twenty- 
two-ton  locomotives  to  be  built  for  the  Rus- 
sian government.  The  same  concern  received 
recently  an  order  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
locomotives  from  the  same  source.  The 
South  African  Railways  are  contracting  for 
twenty  engines ;  the  Altoona  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  building  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  locomotives  to  go  into 
commission  in  1918,  and  the  road  has  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  twenty-three  of 
the  heaviest  freight  engines  to  handle  the 
traffic  east  of  Pittsburg. 


States,  a  rush  of  war  supplies  to  the  Allies, 
and  the  great  army  this  country  has  in  the 
making.  We  believe  that  this  expenditure 
will  produce  an  expansion  which  has  not  been 
discounted  as  yet  by  the  improvement  in 
prices  in  the  market  for  securities. — John 
GaUois.  

Preliminary  statistics  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  give  the 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed  in  the 
United  States  during  the  ten  months  ended 
May  31st  as  5.684,570,  compared  with  5,337,- 
488  bales  for  the  same  period  the  preceding 
year.  The  cotton  on  hand  in  consuming  es- 
tablishments on  May  31st  is  given  at  1,899,- 
084  bales,  against  1,975,085  bales  for  the  same 
date  in  1916.  and  the  amount  in  public  storage 
and  at  compresses  1,953,178  bales,  compared 
with   2,143,251   bales. 


lieved  that  the  Treasury  Department's  action 
will  ease  immediately  the  stringent  money 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  New 
York  market  for  the  past  fortnight. 


Iron  and  steel  is  the  greatest  of  all  our 
basic  industries,  and  its  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  are  more  truly  indicative  of  general 
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conditions  than  any  other  one  factor.  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  speaking  in  Detroit,  gives 
his  estimate  of  steel  production  of  the  country 
for  1917  as  45,000,000  tons  as  against  40.000,- 
000  tons  produced  in  1916  and  12,000,000  tons 
in  1901,  at  the  time  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  organized.  Mr.  Schwab's 
great  breadth  of  vision,  which  has  made  him 
so  famous  an  iron-master,  is  indicated  in 
his  prediction  that  we  are  just  as  far  from  the 
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Milliken  Brothers  Preferred  is  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Dowrney  Shipbuilding  Company. 
The  stock,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  quoted 
around  $15  to  $18  per  share,  is  now  selling 
around  $45.  The  old  Milliken  plant  on  Staten 
Island  will  be  employed  in  fabricating  steel 
shapes  for  the  new  ways  for  the  Downey 
shipyard,  of  which  there  will  be  six,  all  to  be 
employed  in  the  rapid  construction  of  ocean-  | 
going  vessels.  There  has  been  an  active  j 
over-the-counter  market  in  Milliken  Brothers 
Preferred  stock,  and  a  price  of  $60  is  antici- 
pated by  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  situation.  

The  United  States  Steamship  Company, 
which  was  organized  by  Charles  AY.  Morse, 
now  controls  eighteen  vessels  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  62.000  tons  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.  The  earnings  reported  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  are  $644,936.  This 
rate  would  result  in  an  annual  net  earning 
of  $2,579,744.  equivalent  to  $2.85  a  share  on 
the  outstanding  stock,  which  amounts  to  902,- 
430  shares.  The  stock  is  selling  at  $5  per 
share,  and  paying  a  regular  dividend  of  one 
per  cent,  every  two  months  with  an  extra 
dividend  of  one-half  per  cent,  between  months. 
Further  new  tonnage  is  being  provided  by 
construction  in  the  shipyards  at  Xoank,  and 
the  new  yards  on  the  Thames  River  opposite 
New  London,  Connecticut.  The  United  States 
Steamship  Company  entered  its  field  at  a 
time  when  it  will  profit  by  the  highest  steam- 
ship rates  which  have  prevailed  for  more 
than  fifty  years.        

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Company  is  now 
the  largest  beet-sugar  producer  in  the  world, 
making  more  than  twice  as  much  sugar  as 
its  nearest  competitor  Of  its  $15,000,000 
common  stock,  the  American  Sugar  Company 
owns  51,400  shares.  Before  the  war  Great 
Western  Sugar  had  a  slow  market  around  80. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  price  has 
moved  steadily  upward,  making  a  high  record 
of  $425  per  share,  just  previous  to  the  42  per 
cent,  extra  dividend  which  was  paid  in  De- 
cember. Since  January  1st  the  company  has 
declared  two  extra  dividends  on  the  common 
stock  of  $10  each.  The  last  one  will  be  paid 
on  July  2d.  Apparently  the  company  is  to 
pay  $40  per  year  in  extras  in  addition  to  the 
regular  7  per  cent,  dividend,  so  long  as  the 
present  state  of  earnings  continues.  Xet 
profits  for  the  year  1916  were  approximately 
$14,000,000.  equivalent  to  over  90  per  cent, 
on  the  common  stock,  so  that  even  with  the 
payment  of  $40  per  share  the  company  will 
still  be  accumulating  a  handsome  surplus. 
The  present  price  of  the  stock  is  around 
$375-400  per  share. 


Commercial  Attache  William  F.  Montavon, 
at  Lima,  Peru,  recently  visited  the  library 
and  reading  room  of  the  Sociedad  de  Fo- 
mento  Fabril  in  Santiago,  Chile,  an  organiza- 
tion with  headquarters  in  Santiago,  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  manufac- 
turing in  Chile.  The  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciedad de  Fomento  Fabril  is  desirous  of  ex- 
changing the  bulletin  of  its  association  with 
trade  and  industrial  journals  in  the  United 
States.  The  secretary  would  also  appreciate 
receiving  catalogues  of  American  manufac- 
turers and  exporters,  which  will  be  placed  on 
file  in  the  library  and  reading-room.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  society  is :  "Sociedad  de  Fo- 
mento  Fabril,   Casilla   44-D.   Santiago.   Chile." 
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much  promise  for  the  future.  Large  con- 
sumers say  that  the  United  States  can  obtain 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  iron  and 
steel  trade  after  the  war.  European  pro- 
ducers have  provided  the  required  shapes  and 
qualities,  and  if  the  Americans  will  do  like- 
wise their  success  in  the  Dutch  market  is 
assured.  Previous  to  1916  Dutch  importers 
;  had  no  descriptive  catalogues  of  the  Ameri- 
can companies,  but  these  were  at  once  fur- 
nished upon  request,  and  particular  needs 
and  desires  were  readily  met. 


A  broad  analysis  of  the  general  market 
situation  justifies  the  statement  that  no  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  improving  tendencies  has  yet 
appeared.  Although  the  market  had  quite  a 
little  setback,  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  money,  a  condition  which  is  liable  to 
continue  until  the  first  of  the  month,  and  we 
feel  that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  stocks. 
While  the  Russian  situation  ma}'  blow  hot  and 
cold,  and  the  tide  of  war  ebb  and  flow,  better- 
ments in  crop  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  increase  of  American  industrial 
activity,  relief  for  the  railroads  following  the 
glorious  success  of  the  draft  registration  and 
the  floating  of  the  Liberty  Loan  are  funda- 
mentals the  strength  of  which  would  seem  to 
overbalance  adverse  features.  It  may  be  that 
the  banking  acthities  in  the  Liberty  Loan  and 
over-subscription  of  the  bonds  have  been  dis- 
counted, but  there  remains  a  yreat  factor  yet 
to  be  considered,  and  this  factor  is  not  bear- 
ish. We  refer  to  the  disbursement  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  war  loan  among  industrial 
and    manufacturing    concerns    in    the    United 


Corporate  maturities  in  July  amount  to 
$62,126,846.  compared  with  $66,234.S14  in 
June.  Almost  60  per  cent,  of  this  total  falls 
within  the  railroad  division,  $36,000,000  being 
the  aggregate  of  railroad  bonds  and  notes  to 
be  met  next  month.  Total  of  industrial  ma- 
turities is  $17,700,000  and  of  public  utilities 
$8,399,000.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  total 
of  July  maturities  falls  on  the  Rock  Island, 
which  has  $12,500,000  first  6s  due  July  1st 
and  52.500,000  receivers'  certificates  due  July 
3d.  

Preparations  for  lending  $12,000,000  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months  are  being  made  by 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley  upon  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  at 
Washington.  Additional  appraisers  and  other 
employees  will  be  placed  on  the  staff  of  the 
bank,  according  to  an  announcement  of  Presi- 
dent Burrell  G.  White,  to  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Xational   Farm  Loan  Associations. 


Monthly  reports  concerning  the  production 
and  movement  of  cottonseed  oil  are  now  col- 
lected by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  in  compliance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  7, 
1916.  During  the  period  from  August  1, 
1916.  to  April  30,  1917,  there  were  756  mills 
in  the  United  States  which  expressed  oil  from 
cotton  seed.  During  this  period  4.164,801 
tons  of  cotton  seed  were  crushed,  the  total 
quantity  of  cottonseed  oil  produced  being 
1,288,084,077  pounds.  During  this  same 
period  1,161.591,332  pounds  of  crude  cotton- 
seed oil  were  refined,  from  which  1.080,636,- 
014  pounds  of  refined  oil  was  obtained.  The 
stocks  of  cotton  seed  held  at  the  oil  mills  on 
April  30th  amount  to  229,817  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  domestic 
vegetable  oils  which  may  be  used  for  edible 
purposes,  considerable  quantities  are  also  im- 


According  to  a  bulletin  about  to  be  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  American  cotton  crop  of  1916 — 
11.449,930  equivalent  500-pound  bales — 
showed  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  but  with  that  exception 
was  the  smallest  since   1909. 

The  crop  of  1916  exceded  that  of  1915  by 
about  258,000  bales,  but  fell  below  that  of 
1914,  the  largest  ever  grown,  by  4,685,000 
bales,  or  29  per  cent.  The  production  in  Ala- 
bama. Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  fell  below  that 
reported  for  1915,  while  the  remaining  states 
show   increases. 

Despite  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  crops 
of  the  last  two  years  as  compared  with  that 
of  1914,  the  output  of  linters  continues  to 
show  a  pronounced  increase.  The  figures 
now  available  cover  only  the  nine  months 
ending  April  30,  1917,  during  which  period 
1,210,876  equivalent  500-pound  bales  of 
linters  were  produced,  as  against  931,141 
bales  from  the  crop  of  1915  and  856,900  bales 
from  the  crop. of  1914.  The  high  prices  ob- 
tained in  recent  years  for  this  fiber,  which  is 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
cotton  and  smokeless  powder,  have  so  stimu- 
lated the  production  of  linters  that  the 
yield  per  ton  of  seed  treated  is  now  consider- 
ably more  than  double  that  of  a  few  years 
ago.  

A  peculiar  opportunity  is  now  offered  for 
the  introduction  of  American  iron  and  steel 
into  Holland.  In  normal  times  fully  a  million 
tons  of  iron  are  required  annually  by  the  large 
machine  works,  whose  supplies  have  come 
from  Germany  and  England-  Since  the  war 
began  the  obstacles  to  importing  iron  from 
those  countries  have  gradually  accumulated 
until  the  situation  became  fairly  desperate  in 
1916.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  United  States, 
and  several  orders  were  given  and  executed, 
but  the  freight  rates  were  four  times  the 
price  of  the  iron.  Otherwise  these  transac- 
tions   were     entirely    satisfactory     and     offer 

Annuities  offer  the  greatest  certainty  of  a 
fixed  Life  Income,  .^tna  Annuity  rates  are 
low.  The  .Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Hart- 
ford ranks  FIRST  among  American  Life  In- 
surance Companies  in  financial  strength — 
Surplus  to  Liabilities — judged  from  Market, 
Book  and  Amortized  valuation  of  securities. 
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ported.  During  the  calendar  year  1916  there 
were  imported  64,349,308  pounds  of  cocoanut 
oil,   16,597,785  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil,   145,- 

I  409,269  pounds  of  soya-bean  oil,  29,270.063 
pounds  of  palm  oil,  4,323,735  pounds  of  palm- 

I  kernel    oil,    2,089,801    gallons    of    peanut    oil. 

,  2.690,755  gallons  of  rapeseed  oil,  7.686,593 
gallons  of  Chinese-nut  oil,  and  7.382.353  gal- 
lons of  edible  olive  oil.  During  the  same 
period  there  were  exported  188,213,816  pounds 
of  domestic  cottonseed  oil  and  9,1 18,812 
pounds  of  corn  oil:  also  478,438  pounds  of 
foreign  cocoanut  oil,  2,062,900  pounds  of  soya- 
bean oil,  56,805  pounds  of  palm  oil,  22,780 
gallons  of  peanut  oil,  and  52,263  gallons  of 
edible   olive  oil.         

Consul-General  David  F.  Wilber,  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  an  Ameri- 
can firm,  states  that  considerable  business 
might  be  done  in  shoe  findings  in  that  con- 
sular district.  A  list  of  the  more  important 
shoe  stores  in  Genoa  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
or  its  district  or  cooperative  offices  by  re- 
ferring to  file  Xo.  89,130. 


Struthers  &  Dixon  have  chartered  the  Shiti- 
chiku  Maru.  a  Japenese  freighter  of  about 
5000  tons  deadweight,  and  will  have  her  on 
the  berth  for  August  loading  out  of  this  port 
for  Japan  and  China  ports. 
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A  GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF  JOURNALISM. 


Some  Reminiscences  of  J.  M.  Le  Sage. 


A  grand  old  man  of  journalism,  Mr.  John 
Merry  Le  Sage,  managing  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph,  recently  celebrated  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  He 
joined  the  Daily  Telegraph  just  eight  years 
after  the  paper  was  founded.  Few  young 
journalists  can  ever  have  had  such  special 
advantages  in  training  as  he,  for  he  worked 
under  the  daily  direction  and  advice  of  the 
late  Lord  Burnham,  "the  genius  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,"  as  he  has  often  described  him, 
"and  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  considerate 
men  who  ever  lived."  It  was  under  this  great 
chief  that  he  became  associated  with  a  staff 
of  men  of  striking  ability.  Edwin  Arnold, 
George  Augustus  Sala,  Herbert  Stack,  H.  D. 
Trail,  the  Honorable  Frank  Lawley,  Geoffrey 
Prowse,  Thornton  Hunt,  and  Edward  Dicey 
were  among  them. 

In  those  early  days  there  was  no  telegraph- 
ing. At  the  general  election  of  1865,  when 
speeches  were  still  being  delivered  on  the 
hustings,  and  the  figures  of  the  poll  were  de- 
clared every  half-hour,  he  was  sent  to  Tiver- 
ton to  report  a  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
He  called  on  his  lordship  the  evening  before 
he  spoke.  Lord  Palmerston  asked  him  how 
he  was  going  back  to  London  after  he  had 
made  his  speech,  and  he  told  him  the  time  of 
the  train.  "Well,"  he  said,  "have  your  lug- 
gage sent  to  the  station,  stand  in  front  of  the 
hustings,  and  tell  me  how  many  minutes  I  have 
left,  and  you  will  catch  your  train."  Mr. 
Le  Sage,  wrote  the  speech  in  the  train,  and  it 
appeared  the  following  morning. 

In  1870  he  was  the  first  to  get  the  news  of 
the  entry  of  the  Germans  into  Paris  through 
to  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  London.  There 
was  only  one  train  a  day  running  out  of  Paris 
at  noon  and  getting  to  Calais  about  midnight. 
He  was  directed  to  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Northern  Railways,  Baron  Alphonse  de  Roths- 
child. He  found  him  very  polite,  but  he  had 
just  arranged  with  William  Russell  that  the 
Times  should  have  a  special  train  leaving  at 
3  o'clock.  Then  they  were  having,  early  next 
morning,  a  special  boat  across  and  a  special 
train  to  London.  But  that  was  not  what  was 
wanted.  He  asked  Baron  de  Rothschild  if  he 
would  give  him  at  4  o'clock  a  special  train 
to  Lille.  That  had  not  occurred  to  him.  He 
said,  "Yes.'"  He  advised  London  what  he  was 
doing,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  the  first 
paper   that  had  that  very  important  news. 

When  Stanley  came  home  after  finding 
Livingstone  the  Daily  Telegraph  sent  Mr. 
Le  Sage  to  meet  him  at  Marseilles  and  write 
all  he  could  about  his  mission.  Stanley  and 
he  became  rather  good  friends.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  called  at  the  office,  and  Mr.  Le 
Sage  asked  him  what  was  the  next  big  thing 
he  would  like  to  undertake.  He  gave  him  the 
idea  of  a  great  expedition  of  exploration  and 
discovery  in  Central  Africa.  In  three  minutes 
Lord  Burnham  had  decided  to  send  Stanley  on 
that  famous  expedition.  He  asked  Stanley 
if  he  would  do  it  and  what  it  would  cost 
roughly,  and  Stanley  told  him  so  many  thou- 
sands— fifteen  to  twenty  thousands  short  of 
what  it  did  cost.  The  expedition  was  prob- 
ably the  best  equipped  which  has  ever  accom- 
panied a  white  traveler  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  it  did  more  to  open  up  the  heart 
of  the  continent  and  to  elucidate  its  geogra- 
phy than  ever  before  or  since. 

It  was  Mr.  Le  Sage  who,  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  trouble  of  1878,  first  communicated  to 
Lord  Derby,  then  foreign  minister,  the  fact — 
which  led  to  his  resignation — that  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  had  ordered  the  British  fleet  to  the 
Dardanelles. 

With  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  he  went  to 
Moscow  to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  Czar 
Alexander  III.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  they  saw  by  appointment,  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  get  them  seats  in  the  ca- 
thedral, but  only  one  ticket  was  available,  and 


this  was  for  Mr.  Sala,  from  whose  pen  Mr. 
Le  Sage  made  every  arrangement  for  the  im- 
mediate telegraphing  of  a  brilliant  article.  It 
so  happened,"  however,  that  their  plans  were 
completely  defeated  by  the  action  of  one  of 
the  officers  on  duty  at  the  door  of  the  ca- 
thedral. While  Mr.  Sala  wore  English  court 
dress,  Mr.  Le  Sage  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
lieutenancy  of  London.  When  their  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  the 
officials,  seeing  his  scarlet  uniform,  conducted 
him  without  delay  to  the  entrance,  but  the 
dress  which  Mr.  Sala  wore  evidently  did  not 
impress  the  officer  of  the  guard,  who  promptly 
closed  the  door  of  the  carriage  and  ordered 
it  away  through  the  lines  of  soldiers. 

In  June,  1913,  Mr.  Le  Sage  celebrated  his 
journalistic  jubilee,  and  with  half  a  century's 
work  behind  him  reluctantly  emerged  into 
publicity.  "How  often  it  is  said  that  the 
world  knows  little  of  its  greatest  men,"  wrote 
an  old  colleague  in  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  describing  the  celebration.  "In  this 
case  London  and  its  millions  know  practically 
nothing  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  per- 
sonalities it  contains.  Lord  Burnham  and  Le 
Sage,  as  his  right-hand  helper,  built  up  the 
Daily  Telegraph  into  the  institution  that  it 
is  today,  one  of  the  most  solid  and  richest 
newspapers  in  existence.  Who  can  measure 
the  variety  of  organizing  power,  the  fertility 
of  idea,  the  continued  union  of  judgment  and 
vigor  which  have  been  required  for  that 
work?  Lord  Burnham  had  the  dramatic 
genius,  the  flair;  but  he  delighted  to  acknowl- 
edge how  much  he  owed  to  the  executive 
greatness  of  his  managing  editor  and  old  com- 
panion in  arms.  They  supplemented  each 
other  to  perfection,  and  as  a  pair  they  were 
worth  a  host." 

"Le  Sage,"  this  writer  continued,  "is  a 
born  disciplinarian,  and  yet  that  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Daily  Telegraph  from  becoming  per- 
haps the  most  human  and  genial  of  all  news- 
paper offices,  while  running  with  the  smooth- 
ness of  a  huge  exact  machine.  He  can  man- 
age every  kind  of  man  and  combine  the  talent 
of  the  most  various  personalities.  He  can  act 
in  a  minute  if  he  must  with  absolute  courage 
and  composure,  taking  his  risk,  fully  prepared 
to  stand  the  consequences,  and  never  giving 
I  himself  a  moment's  worry  about  a  decision 
once  taken.  But  when  a  hazardous  thing  need 
not  be  done  he  does  not  do  it.  An  immense 
vigor  of  temperament,  governed  by  an  imper- 
turbable coolness  and  a  concentrated  sort  of 
shrewd  common  sense,  he  has  in  the  rarest 
degree  the  power  of  letting  things  alone  when 
he  thinks  it  wise.  His  greatest  quality  is  judg- 
ment. Lord  Rosebery  has  said  that  it  is  the 
rarest  quality  even  in  cabinets  packed  with 
talent.  Le  Sage  has  sheer  good  judgment 
enough  to   stock   a  dozen   cabinets. 

"In  any  field  of  organization  he  would  have 
been  masterly,  but  those  who  know  him  best 
have  always  been  convinced  that,  if  he  had 
been  a  soldier,  something  would  have  been 
added  to  the  records  of  generalship.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  thinks  of  him  with  ad- 
miration and  affection.  Every  journalist 
ought  to  pay  to  this  doyen  of  the  whole  corps 
of  able  editors  tributes  that  he  has  never 
sought.  He  has  given  his  whole  life  to  the 
service  of  a  newspaper,  and  has  been  content 
to  keep  it  celebrated  and  to  remain  himself 
unknown.  Is  there  any  other  profession  in  the 
world  where  that  kind  and  degree  of  devotion 
would  be  possible  ?  You  can  not  explain  a 
power  and  an  efficiency  of  that  sort  in  words. 
You  can  only  take  off  your  hat." — London 
Observer. 

«•*. 

These  are  uncertain  times.  Is  your  income 
sure  and  will  it  be  certain  in  the  troublous 
time  that  may  come?  Why  not  make  certain 
now  of  a  life  income  by  purchase  of  an  An- 
nuity in  the  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Co.  It 
offers  the  greatest  security  and  its  Annuity 
rates  are  low.  No  medical  examination  re- 
quired. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Adv.) 
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We  announce  the  opening  of  an  office  in 
Seattle.  Washington,  on  june  i.  1917.  in  the  L.  C.  Smith 
Building,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.   Pearce  C.  Davis 


AS     MANAGER. 


Haskins  &  Sells. 


The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Condition  at  Close  of  Business  June  20,  1917 
RESOURCES 

Loans    and    Discounts $20, 775, 122.34 

U.   S.   Bonds 1,974,800.00 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities 3,649,909.29 

Capital  Stock  in  Federal  Reserve   Bank  of  San  Francisco 140,000.00 

Customers'    Liability    under    Letters    of    Credit 2,158,105.56 

Cash    and    Sight    Exchange 12,501,429.17 


$41,199,366.36 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $  2,000,000.00 

Surplus    and    Undivided    Profits 3,889.519.50 

Circulation   1,950,600.00 

Letters  of  Credit 2,175,829.16 

Deposits 31,183,417.70 


41,199,366.36 


OFFICERS 

WM.    H.    CROCKER,    President 


CHAS.    E.    GREEN Vice-President 

JAS.   J.    FAGAN Vice-President 

W.  GREGG,  JR... Vice-President  and  Cashier 

J.    B.    McCARGAR Vice-President 

JOHN  CLAUSEN Vice-President 


G.    \V.    EBNER Assistant  Cashier 

B.   D.    DEAN Assistant  Cashier 

J.  M.  M ASTEN Assistant  Cashier 

D.  J.   MURPHY Assistant  Cashier 

F.    G.    WILLIS Assistant  Cashier 


H.  C.   SIMPSON Asst.   Manager  Foreign  Dept. 

G.    FERIS    BALDWIN Auditor 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

WM.  H.  CROCKER  JAS.  J.   FAGAN  CHAS.    E.    GREEN 

CHARLES  T.  CROCKER  GEORGE  W.   SCOTT  W.  GREGG,  JR. 

A.  F.  MORRISON  S.  F.  B.  MORSE 


British  American  League. 
The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  British-Ameri- 
can League  will  continue  the  good  work,  in 
which  they  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
British  Fair  and  Festival  and  the  Allies  Mar- 
ket, by  holding  a  monster  whist  party  in  Na- 
tive Sons'  Hall,  414  Mason  Street,  on  Satur- 
day, July  7,  1917,  commencing  at  S:30  p.  m. 
The  whist  party  will  take  place  in  Burnaby 
Lodge  Room.  The  proceeds  on  this  occasion 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  purchase  of 
materials  for  the  Red  Cross  work  of  the  La- 
dies' Auxiliary,  whose  cases  of  goods,  so 
much  needed  on  the  other  side,  are  shipped, 
absolutely  free  of  charge,  through  the  British 
American  War  Relief  Fund.  Score  cards  will 
cost  25  cents  each,  and  light  refreshments  will 
be  served  free  of  charge. 


The  Larder  of  Russia. 
Siberia  is  the  larder  of  Russia.  Meat,  fish, 
grain,  and  butter  she  has  in  abundance,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  her  immense  resources — and 
these  are  not  even  yet  half  mobilized — Russia 
would  be  in  a  parlous  condition,  seeing  that 
she  has  no  all-the-year  port  in  the  north  and 
only  one  connecting  link  with  far-away 
Vladivostok.  The  grain  merchants  and  others 
interested  have  already  made  arrangements  to 
set  up  elevators.  Cheliavinsk,  once  the  worst 
town  in  Siberia,  and  that  is  saying  much,  is 
to  have  an  elevator  for  1,000,000  poods,  Kur- 
gan 300,000,  Omsk  1,000,000,  Novo-Nickolaesk 
1,000,000.  The  frozen  and  preserved  meat 
business  is  also  attracting  more  attention. 
There  is  already  one  meat  works  at  Barawei, 
run  by  an  English  firm,  and  some  time  ago 
the  Russo-Asiatic  Trading  and  Industrial  Com- 
pany   constructed    refrigerators    at    Semipala- 


tinsk.     These  signs  indicate  that  the  country  is 
being  transformed  from  an  agricultural  com- 
munity into  a  manufacturing  one. 
- — — — «*» 

The  numbers  of  subscribers  to  the  last  loan 
of  Germany  (with  65,000,000  inhabitants)  was 
6,000,000.  In  England  (with  47,000.000  in- 
habitants) the  great  British  loan  of  $5,000,- 
000,000   had  8,000,000  subscribers. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, July  2,  1917.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as   the  principal   from  July    1,    1917. 

H.    C.   KLEVESAHL,    Cashier. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
a  dividend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of 
four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  payable 
on  and   after  July  2,    1917. 

S.   L.   ABBOT,  Vice-President. 


BANK  OF  ITALY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market,  Turk,  and  Mason  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  June  30,  1917,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  Monday,  July  2,  1917.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,  1917. 
Money  deposited  on  or  before  July  10th  will 
earn  interest  from  July  1.  1917. 

A.  PEDRINI,  Cashier. 
A.    P.   GIANNIXI,   President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION   OF 

THE 

ANGLO    &   LONDON    PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS.  JUNE  20.  1917 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $2^nn'n„D0u 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  circulation  at  par T  ™„„„„„„ 

Other  U.  S.  Bonds  at  par i'5-?'?«"?T 

Other  Bonds   ^w'l^I? 

Other  Assets    l,5«,?!fS 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances e  2?J  ,2  ' '- - 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange --■'-- •'" " 

$77,804,137.15 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  $  JKfSS-S 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits '       ,8     .M 

Circulation ■ ^  ~   ' '         n  , 

Letters  of  Credit,    Domestic  and   Foreign,   and   Acceptances 7,461,141.  >4 

Deposits 60,603,936.99 

$77,804,137.15 


OFFICERS 

HERBERT    FLEISHHACKER 
MORTIMER    FLEISHHACKER 


.  Yice-Pres. 

WASHINGTON    DODGE    Vice-Pres. 

I    FRIEDLANDER    Vice-Pres. 

C.    F.   HUNT Vice-Pres. 

E    W.  WILSON Vice-Pres. 

C.    R.    PARKER Cashier 

H.    CHOYNSKI    Asst.  Cashier 


President 

WM    II.  HIGH Vssl   Cashier 

I    W    LILIENTHAT..   1R \ssl   Cashier 

FRED.   F.  OUER \ 

W.    F.    HUFFY 

J    G.   ANDERTON 

GEO.  A.  VAN  SMITH 

A.  L.   LAXCERMAN 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

THE  FORD 

By  MARY  AUSTIN 

Author  of  "The  Axrow  Maker," 

"A  Woman  of  Genius," 

"Isidio,"  etc. 

With  Frontispiece  by  E.  Boyd  Smith 

$1.50  net 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 

See  Review  on  this  page 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Californian  Novel. 

Mary  Austin  shows  her  familiarity  with 
agrarian  and  riparian  conditions  in  the  sec- 
tion of  California  where  she  has  lived,  and, 
incidentally,  a  certain  masculine  quality  of 
brain  in  this  novel  of  rural  life  in  California. 
The  sentimentalist  will  not  take  kindly  to 
"The  Ford."  It  faces  life  too  unshrinkingly 
for  that.  But  there  is  romance,  of  a  sort, 
rather  stern  and  uncompromising,  blended 
with  a  truthful  picture  of  life  in  those  great, 
sun-warmed  spaces  of  upper  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  cattle  feed  and  oil  wells  flow. 
It  does  not  read  like  a  life  that  would  appeal 
to  the  seasoned  urban,  but  the  author  makes 
plain  to  our  perception  the  spell  it  weaves 
over  those  who  have  lived  it  and  loved  it. 

With  her,  no  doubt,  the  spell  is  broken 
since  she  has  taken  up  her  residence  in  the 
more  intellectually  stimulating  East.  At  any 
rate  the  poetic  quality-  that  informed  her 
earlier  writings  has  disappeared.  Since  those 
more  detached  days  she  has  been  studying 
humanity  at  closer  range,  and  the  effect  tells 
in  the  fidelity7  of  her  picture  of  the  family 
life  of  the  Brents  and  of  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  man's  nature  in  the  sensitive  boy's 
soul  of  Kenneth  Brent.  And  she  knows  men. 
Probably  these   ranchers,    oil   men,    and   land- 
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The  Most  Intense,  The  Most 
Thrilling,  The  Most  Real  of 
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OVER  THE  TOP 

Empey    was    wounded   seven    limes 

He  lived  for  a  year  and  a  half  with 
mud,   rats   and  shells 

He  went  "over  the  lop"  in  bayonet 
charges 

He    went    through    gas    attacks 

He  was  entangled  in  barbed  wife,  with 
machine  guns  wording  a  few  yards 
away — and 

He  lay  for  36  hours,   wounded  and  un- 
conscious, in  "No  Man's  Land." 
Empey  lived  it  all  and  tells  it  simply, 

but   vividly   and    dramatically,    and   with 

a   light   and   humorous   touch   as  original 

as   the  "Soldiers  Three," 

and  all  of   it   is  true 
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squatters  figured  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
her  old  life,  and  their  portraits  in  her  memory 
have  been  touched  and  developed  with  her 
growing  experience  as  a  novelist. 

The  two  main  women  characters,  Virginia 
and  Ann,  are  also  developed  with  discern- 
ment, but  what  the  reader  familiar  with  Mrs. 
Austin's  works  mainly  notices  is  that  al- 
though she  has  developed  in  one  direction  she 
has  lost  in  another.  Something  endearing  has 
passed  away  from  her  works  that  she  can 
never  recall. 

The  Ford.  By  Mary  Austin.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin  Company;    $1.50  net. 


The  War  oi  Democracy. 
Under  the  title  of  "The  War  of  Democracy" 
there  have  been  collected  a  score  of  the  note- 
worthy articles  that  have  been  written  by  the 
leading  men  of  England,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  dealing  with  the  issues  of  the 
great  struggle.  In  no  one  volume  has  there 
been  brought  together  such  galaxy  of  talent 
for  the  exposition  of  the  greatest  subject 
that  concerns  mankind  today. 

The  introduction  is  by  Viscount  Bryce  and 
deals  with  the  general  lines  which  the  articles 
follow;  the  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  ;  the  character  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war  on  the  part  of  Germany ;  the  underlying 
principles  that  are  in  conflict.  Among  the 
noteworthy  articles  may  be  noted  interviews 
with  Lord  Haldane  and  Lord  Grey  by  Edward 
Price  Bell;  "The  Ethical  Problems  of  the 
War,"  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray;  "The 
Freedom  of  the  Seas."  by  Arthur  J.  Balfour; 
"Why  the  Allies  Will  Win,"  by  Premier 
Lloyd-George ;  "The  Serbians  and  Austria," 
by  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  and  "The  Soul  of 
France."  by  Maurice  Barres. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  unaware  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  in  the  war,  and  a  perusal 
of  these  able  articles  will  help  them  to  see 
clearly  much  that  has  been  confused  in  the 
cross-currents  of  controversial  journalistic 
discussion. 

The  War  of  Democracy.  The  Allies'  State- 
ment. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $2 
net. 


A  Book  of  Opinion*. 

"Father  Paj'ne,"  by  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson,  is  a  sort  of  un classifiable  volume, 
since  it  is  neither  fiction  nor  non-fiction. 
Father  Payne  is  an  imaginary  personage, 
owner  of  an  old  English  grange,  who  makes 
of  it  and  himself  a  sort  of  school  of  litera- 
ture. That  is,  he  takes  in  young  writers  in 
whom  he  has  faith  at  a  nominal  figure  and 
encourages  them  by  allowing  them  ease  of 
mind  and  opportunity  for  study  and  reflection, 
the  chance  to  ripen  and  develop  their  gift. 

The  author,  nevertheless,  makes  it  clear  that 
it  is  a  case  of  plain  living,  high  thinking,  and 
plenty  of  hard  work.  But  he  indulges  a  day- 
dream in  writing  the  book,  and  in  developing 
the  character  and  powers  of  Father  Paj-ne, 
the  benevolent  autocrat  of  the  group,  he  gives 
vent  to  a  host  of  cherished  ideas,  opinions, 
and  convictions  which  make  very  good  reading 
for'  those  who  love  intellectual  discussion. 
The  book,  by  the  way,  would  serve  admirably 
for  reading  aloud  in  a  family  group  who  en- 
joy character  study  and  the  sort  of  unlimited 
exploration  of  ideas  which  is  so  mentally 
stimulating  in  Dr.  Wier  Mitchell's  "Charac- 
teristics." 

Father  Payne.  By  Arthur  Christopher  Ben- 
son.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net 


Before  and  After. 
The  title  "Seen  and  Heard  Before  and 
After  1914"  refers,  of  course,  to  the  war. 
Its  authors,  Mary  and  Jane  Findlater,  in  this 
their  latest  collection  of  short  stories  attempt 
to  show  us  the  inwardness  of  life  in  a  Scotch 
village,  its  kindly  narrowness,  its  benevo- 
lence, and  its  sometimes  cruel  superstitions. 
Then  comes  the  transformation  of  war.  The 
younger  men  are  called  away  and  the  super- 
annuated ones  find  their  occupations  sud- 
denly restored.  Full  of  a  sort  of  pathetic 
humor  is  the  story  of  the  old  chimney  sweep 
who  has  been  pushed  from  his  place  by  mere 
boys  who  can  have  no  real  comprehension  of 
chimneys  and  who  now  finds  that  his 
rheumatic  services  are  once  more  in  demand. 
The  Misses  Findlater  have  the  power  of  keen 
observation,  and  if  this  is  combined  with 
humor,  as  it  certainly  is  here,  we  can  wish 
for  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  entertain- 
ment. But  surely  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  find  a  less  clumsy  title. 

Sees  and  Heard  Before  and  After  1914.  By 
Mary  and  Jane  Findlater.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton    &    Co.;   $1.50. 


Flame  and  the  Shadow-Eater. 
These  Oriental  stories  are  not  adapted  from 
Eastern  literature.  Their  author  has  done 
something  far  more  difficult  than  this,  and 
something  that  should  not  be  done  at  all  un- 
less it  is  done  as  well  as  she  has  done  it. 
She  has  first  saturated  herself  with  Oriental 
thought,  and  she  then  tells  her  stories  as  they 
would  be  told  today  in  the  East.  The  result 
is    striking    and    effective.      "Caprice"    is    as 


fine  a  thing  of  its  kind  as  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten. There  are  three  stories  of  war — not  the 
present  war  in  particular,  but  any  war.  "The 
Sundering  Veil"  describes  the  admission  of 
animals  into  heaven,  and  no  less  remarkable 
is  "The  Wonder-Bubble  of  the  World."  The 
author  has  a  rarely  imaginative  faculty  and 
she  has  put  it  to  good  use. 

Flame   and    the    Shadow-Eater.      By    Henrietta 
Weaver.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.40. 


The  Treloars. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  a  California  story, 
since  most  of  its  events  occur  in  California. 
Dick  Treloar  begins  life  as  a  journalist,  but 
when  he  marries  that  highly  undesirable 
actress,  Nita  Normand,  he  quarrels  with  his 
sister  Margaret,  who  thinks,  very  properly, 
that  he  should  many  Dolly  Parker.  But  then 
men  so  rarely  do  the  right  thing  in  these 
matters. 

Fortunately  Nita  dies,  but  not  until  she  has 
given  her  husband  a  son.  Dick  goes  to 
France  as  a  special  correspondent  and  leaves, 
his  boy  to  the  care  of  Dolly,  and  so  at  once 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  ;i  denouement  that  is  irl 
every  way  satisfactory.  But  the  strength  of 
the  story  is  not  so  much  in  its  narrative  as 
in  its  characterization,  and  here  it  shows 
some  distinctly  remarkable  features.  Dick 
and  Molly  and  Margaret  are  intellectuals  with 
wide  reading  and  agile  minds,  and  they  would 
have  made  a  mark  for  themselves  but  for  the 
blight  cast  upon  them  by  the  university.  They 
converse  easily  upon  every  topic  of  public  in- 
terest, but  they  are  unable  to  relate  their 
mental  acquisitions  to  the  practical  world — 
a  very  common  failing  in  America.  The  au- 
thor paints  on  a  broad  canvas,  and  paints 
well.  She  has  studied  her  characters  with 
commendable  industry,  and  the  result  is  a 
novel  that  is  not  without  faults,  but  that  is 
none  the  less  a  distinctive  piece  of  work. 

The  Treloars.  By  Mary  Fisher.  New  York: 
Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company;    $1.35. 


Briefer  Review*. 

Lovers  of  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  and  their 
name  is  legion,  will  find  that  this  genial 
humorist  is  still  at  his  best  in  his  latest 
book,  "Half-Hours  with  the  Idiot,"  just  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  ($1.25).  Mr. 
Bangs  always  has  method  in  his  madness.  He 
shows  us  an  aspect  of  human  nature  that  we 
should  be  sorry  to   miss. 

Among  the  latest  and  best  books  for  girls 
is  "Betty  Trevor,"  by  Mrs.  George  de  Home 
Vaizey,  just  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  ($1.25).  The  heroine  is  seventeen  years 
old,  and  this  fact  raises  the  story  to  the 
status  of  a  novel.  Mrs.  Vaizey  writes  of  girls 
as  they  are,  and  not  necessarily  as  their  elders 
think  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  this  makes 
her  books  as  readable  by  adults  as  by  the 
young. 


Gossip  »f  Books  and  Authors. 

Paxton  Hibben,  whose  "Constantine  I  and 
the  Greek  People"  appears  this  month,  has  had 
varied  experiences  as  war  correspondent.  He 
was  with  Prince  Ruprecht  of  Bavaria  on  the 
west  front  in  Germany,  on  the  west  in  Poland 
with  Von  Hindenburg  and  Von  Mackensen. 
He  has  worked  in  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Serbia,  and  Greece.  With  experience  so  cos- 
mopolitan, he  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  an 
impartial  study  of  conditions  in  Greece. 

In  an  article  by  Stephen  Graham  entitled 
"Inside  Russia,"  which  will  appear  in  the  July 
Century  Magazine,  it  is  said  that  Russia,  as 
a  republic,  may  be  profitably  compared  with 
the  United  States.  There  are  so  many  vary- 
ing races — Letts,  Lithuanians,  Armenians, 
Georgians,  Turkoman,  etc. — and  now  that  the 
czardom  has  gone  these  races  can  no  longer 
be  looked  upon  as  conquered  or  subject 
people.  Their  voices  have  full  value.  The 
difference  is  that  in  America  there  is  an  as- 
sumption that  diverse  Europeans  entering  the 
country  are  ready  to  give  up  their  particular 
national  feeling  and  sink  everything  in  the 
common  term  America.  But  in  Russia  there 
is  no  such  readiness  to  sink  all  in  the  common 
term  Russia.  The  nations  have  geographical 
associations ;  some  have  language  and  culture. 
The\-  are  proud  of  their  distinctions. 

"The  Interlopers,"  the  forthcoming  book  by 
Griffing  Bancroft,  son  of  the  historian  of 
Western  America,  marks  the  advent  of  a  new 
American  writer  of  promise.  The  story  is  one 
of  love  and  life  in  the  great  Southwest  in 
which  the  author  draws  an  impressive  picture 
of  the  clash  between  the  settlers  who  are 
"just  Americans"  and  the  Japanese,  and  the 
tragic  results. 


New  Books  Received. 
Mental     Adjustments.      By     Frederic     Lvman 
Wells.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
A  study  of  the  conduct  of  the  mind. 

Russian    Memories.      By    Mine.    Olga    Novikoff. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Forty  years  of  diplomacy. 
1000  Hints  on    Flowers   and   Birds.     By  Mae 


Ail  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                   San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries,  purchased 
Cosh  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Savell    Crov.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons; 
$1.50. 

Classified  under  appropriate  headings  and  well 
indexed. 

The   Silent   Hour.     By   Charlotte  Burd.     New 
York:    Barse   &    Hopkins;    $1.50. 
New   Thought. 

Victor  Chapman's  Letters  from  France.     New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 
War  letters. 

Personality.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company;    $1.35. 

"The  secret  of  the  universe  is  personality." 

The    Banks    of    Colke.       By    Eden    Phillpotts. 
New    York:    The   Macmillan    Company;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

My  Mother  and  I.  By  E.  G.  Stern.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1. 

The  story-  of  the  Americanizing  of  a  young  girl. 

The  City  Worker's  World.  By  Mary  Kings- 
bury Sinkhovitcb.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $1.25. 

The  conditions  that  surround  the  great  "Indus- 
trial  Family." 

Fairhope.       By      Edgar      Dewitt      Jones.       New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 
The  annals  of  a  country  church. 

Religion  in  a  World  at  War.  By  George 
Hodges.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1. 

A  statement  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
the    war. 

Some  Personal  Recollections  of  Dr.  Janewav. 
By  James  Bayard  Clark.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;    $1. 

Memories  of  a  famous  physician. 

Poems.     By   Ralph   Hodgson.     New  York:    The 
Macmillan  Company;    75   cents. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Algernon    Charles    Swinburne,      By   Mrs.   Dis- 
ney Leith.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 
Personal   recollections  by  his  cousin. 

The  Marne  Campaign.      By  Major  F.  E.  Whit- 
ton.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25. 
A  study  of  the  great  battle. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE.  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


Manzanita  Hall  For  Boys 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next    term    begins   September  17,   1917 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  address 


W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Masler 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information .  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hall 

2627  Hearst  Avenue.  Berkeley.  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


COURSES  parallel  with  the 
An  Outdoor  ^  j^t  New  E^^j  ^^^ 
School  for      B       pr<.pared  for  . 

Young  Boy«  '  J    r  Li 

sentanve    preparatory    school. 

Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers",    St.     Marks',     St. 

Summer  pam-Si    Andover,    and    other 

Camp,  July  leading    preparatory     schools. 

and  August  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
hack  riding,  and  continuous  out- 

door  hie  throughout  the  year. 


June  30,  1917. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Nature  of  Peace. 
In  these  days  everybody  takes  his  fling  at 
the  dominant  subject  of  durable  peace  and 
the  manner  of  its  attainment.  Statesman  and 
soldier,  historian  and  economist  alike  con- 
tribute their  theories  and  plans,  not  to  men- 
tion the  project  of  the  beneficiaries  of  subsi- 
dized pacifism.  The  latest  and  one  of  the 
most  original  contributions  to  the  subject  is 
that  of  Professor  Veblen,  well  known  for 
his  searching  and  sometimes  revolutionary 
analyses  of  economic  problems. 

The  present  book  has  its  faults  ;  its  style 
is  turgid  and  its  digressions  tiresome.  But 
with  patience  and  attention  the  reader  will 
find  in  it  much  that  is  stimulating  and  pro- 
vocative of  thought,  for  the  author  is  con- 
cerned with  going  behind  conventional  axioms 
of  political  and  economic  theory  and  seek- 
ing new  bases  upon  which  to  rest  social 
equilibrium. 

The  final  chapter  of  his  book,  entitled 
"Peace  and  the  Price  System,"  summarizes  his 
argument  and  is  in  fact  a  linking  up  of  his 
previously  expressed  economic  ideas  with  the 
problem  of  lasting  peace.  In  tabloid  form  it 
is  something  as  follows.  The  past  century 
has  been  characterized  by  the  development  of 
technology  and  the  capitalization  of  industry. 
War  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  bravery  and 
leadership,  but  of  the  utilization  of  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  forces  of  peoples.  The 
patriotic  state  idea  is  a  feudalistic  survival. 
In  the  case  of  Germany  medievalism  is  wield- 
ing the  whole  material  force  of  up-to-date  ma- 
chine-industry. This  is  an  anachronism,  for 
the  tendency  of  technological  machine-industry 
development  is  to  subordinate  the  feudal  vir- 
tues of  loyalty  and  bellicose  patriotism. 

The  German  conception  of  peace  is  that  of 
a  truce  between  nations,  whose  God-given  des- 
tiny it  is,  in  time,  to  adjust  a  claim  to  pre- 
cedence by  wager  of  battle.  The  ideal  of 
nineteenth-century  statesmen  was  to  keep  the 
peace  by  a  balance  of  power;  an  unstable 
equilibrium  of  rivalries.  Now  statesmen  are 
trying  to  work  out  a  similar  plan  by  which  a 
league  to  enforce  peace  shall  undertake  to 
maintain  such  an  artificial  balance  of  power. 
But  such  a  plan  ignores  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  nature  of  the  state  idea 
and  the  more  important  changes  that  are  to 
result  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nations 
after  the  war. 

The  property  ownership  idea,  which  pro- 
tected the  liberty  of  the  individual  in  the 
handicraft  days,  has  been  crystallized  into 
a  "natural  right"  which  works  great  injustice 
in  a  time  when  the  plant  and  its  ownership 
rather    than    the    laborer    is    the    determining 
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Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 
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Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
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FARM      LANDS 

The  Government  needs  Farmers  as  well  as 
Fighters.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
Acres  of  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  Grant 
Lands  to  be  opened  for  homesteads  and  sale. 
Title  revested  in  United  States.  Containing  some 
of  best  land  left  in  United  States.  Large  Copy- 
righted Map  showing  lands  by  Sections  and  full 
description  by  Counties.  Postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Grant  Lands  Locating  Co..  Box  610,  Portland,  Ore. 


factor  in  industry  and  production.  The  tech- 
nology that  has  made  this  possible,  while  de- 
veloped by  the  many,  has  been  seized  as  a 
monopoly  by  the  few  and  capitalized  by  them. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  bound  to  come 
rebellion  against  this  monopoly  and  this  will 
come  in  conflict  with  any  form  of  peace  made 
by  the  representatives  of  these  interests.  Na 
tional  and  patriotic  feeling,  the  resort  of  poli- 
ticians, is  going  to  be  less  important  than 
class  feeling,  and  only  a  readjustment  in- 
volving a  radical  change  of  the  price  system 
and  the  conception  of  property  rights  in  plant 
ownership  can  give  hope  of  permanent  peace. 
The  Nature  of  Peace  and  the  Terms  of  Its 
Perpetuation.  By  Thorstein  Veblen.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Out  of  Babylon. 
As    I    stole    out    of     Babylon    beyond    the    stolid 
warders, 
(My    soul    that    dwelt    in    Babylon    long,     long 
ago!) 
The   sound  of  cymbals  and  of  lutes,  of  viols  and 
recorders, 
Came  up  from  khan  and  caravan,  loud  and  low. 

As   I   crept   out    of   Babylon,    the    clangor   and   the 
babel, 
The  strife    of    life,    the    haggling   in    the    square 
and  mart, 
Of    the    men    who    went    in    saffron    and    the    men 
who    went    in    sable, 
It    tore   me    and    it    wore    me,    yea,    it    wore    m\ 
heart. 

As  I  fled  out  of  Babylon  the  cubits  of  the  towers 
They  seemed  in  very  mockery   to  bar  my   way; 
The     incense     of     the     altars,     and     the     hanging- 
garden    flowers, 
They  lured  me  with  their  glamour,  but  I  would 
not  stay. 

We   still  flee  out  of  Babylon,    its   vending  and   its 
vying. 
Its  crying  up  to  Mammon,   its  bowing  to   Baal; 
We  still   flee    out  of  Babylon,    its   sobbing  and    its 
sighing, 
Where   the  strong  grow   ever   stronger,   and  the 
weary  fail! 

We    still    flee    out    of    Babylon,    the    feverish,    the 
fretful, 
That  saps  the  sweetness  of  the  soul  and  leaves 
but  a  rind; 
We   still   flee   out   of   Babylon,    and   fain  would    be 
forgetful 
Of    all    within    that    thrall    of    wall    threatening 
behind ! 

Oh,    Babylon,    oh,    Babylon,   your   toiling  and  your 
teeming, 
Your   canons  and    your  wonder-wealth, — not   for 
such  as  we! 
We    who    have    fled    from    Babylon    contented    are 
with    dreaming, — 
Dreaming  of  earth's  loveliness,  happy  to  be  freel 
—From    "Ballads,"    by    Clinton    Scollard.       (Law- 
rence J.  Gomme.) 


"Whence  Cometh  My  Help?" 
Let  me  sleep  among  the  shadows  of  the  mountains 
when   I  die, 
In  the  murmur  of  the  pines  and  sliding  streams, 
Where  the  long  day  loiters  by 
Like  a  cloud  across  the  sky 
And    the    moon-drenched    night    is    musical    with 
dreams. 

Lay   me    down    within    a   canon   of  the   mountains, 
far  away, 
In  a  valley  filled  with  dim  and  rosy  light, 
Where  the  flashing  rivers  play 
Out   across   the   golden   day 
And  a  noise  of  many  waters  brims  the  night. 

Let  me  lie  where  glinting  rivers  ramble  down  the 
slanted  glade 
Under  bending  alders  garrulous   and   cool, 
Where  they  gather  in  the  shade 
To  the  dazzling,  sheer  cascade, 
Where  they  plunge  and  sleep  within  the  pebbled 
pool. 

All   the   wisdom,    all    the  beauty,    I   have    lived    for 
unaware 
Came  upon  me  by  the  rote  of  highland  rills; 
I  have  seen  God  walking  there 
In  the  solemn,   soundless  air 
When  the  morning  wakened  wonder  in  the  hills. 

I  am  what  the  mountains  made  me  of  their  green 
and    gold    and    gray, 
Of    the    dawnlight    and    the    moonlight    and    the 
foam. 

Mighty   mothers  far  away, 
Ye  who  washed  my  soul  in  spray, 
I    am   coming,   mother   mountains,   coming   home. 

When  I  draw  my  dreams  about  me,  when  I  leave 
the  darkling   plain 
Where    my    soul    forgets    to    soar    and    learns    to 
plod, 

I  shall  go  back  home  again 
To  the  kingdoms  of  the  rain, 
To   the  blue  purlieus  of  heaven,   nearer  God. 

Where  the  rose  of  cawn  blooms  earlier  across  the 
miles  of  mist, 
Between  the  tides  of  sundown  and  moonrise, 
I  shall  keep  a  lover's  tryst 
With  the  gold  and  amethyst, 
With   the  stars  for  my  companions  in  the  skies. 
— From     "A     Lonely    Flute,"    by     Odell    Shepard. 
(Houghton   Mifflin   Company.) 

■«•*■ 

Pearls  having  an  average  total  value  of 
$2,000,000  are  exported  annually  from  La 
Paz,  a  seaport  in  the  Gulf  of  California, 
near  the  southern  end  of  Lower  California. 


A  Story  of  Civil  War  Days. 
There  was  no  Red  Cross  in  Civil  War 
days,  and  women  nurses  were  not  admitted 
to  the  field  hospitals,  but  women  were  fre- 
quent visitors  to  the  stationary  army  hospitals 
in  the  cities,  bringing  food  delicacies,  and 
always  anxious  to  assist  in  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  sick  or  wounded  heroes. 
James  Morris  Morgan,  in  his  reminiscences 
of  the  "Lost  Cause,"  relates  a  story  incident 
to  his  visit  to  a  Richmond  war  hospital  to  see 
his  friend,  Captain  F.  W.  Dawson,  who  was 
very  seriously  wounded.  The  day  was  hot, 
and  he  found  his  friend  lying  on  a  cot  near 
the  open  front  door,  so  weak  that  he  could 
not  speak  above  a  whisper.  The  poor  fellow 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "Jimmie,  for  God's  sake 
make  them  move  my  cot  to  the  back  of  the 
building."  Morgan  assured  him  that  he  had 
been  placed  in  the  choicest  place  in  the  hos- 
pital, so  that  he  could  get  any  little  air  that 
might  be  stirring,  but  he  still  insisted  that  he 
wanted  to  be  moved,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
every  lady  who  entered  the  place  washed  his 
face  and  fed  him  with  meat  jelly.  The  result 
was  that  his  face  felt  sore,  and  he  was  stuffed 
so  full  of  jelly  that  he  was  most  uncomfort- 
able. As  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not 
defend  himself,  the  women  would  not  listen 
to  his  protests.  At  Morris's  request  the  head 
surgeon  pinned  a  notice  on  Dawson's  sheet  to 
this  effect :  "This  man  must  be  washed  and 
fed  only  by  the  regular  nurses." 


Among  the  methods  of  extermination  em- 
ployed in  Armenia  by  the  Turks,  according  to 
the  former  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau,  were  confiscation  of  property,  forced 
exorbitant  contributions  and  taxes,  pillaging  of 
homes  under  the  guise  of  searching  for  arms, 
beating  their  victims  to  death  and  torturing 
them  beyond  imagination ;  forced  conversion 
to  Mohammedanism,  deportations  and  mas- 
sacres, partial  and  wholesale,  women,  children, 
and  old  people  not  being  spared.  The  reasons 
for  the  persecutions  were  fourfold :  political, 
economic,  social,  and  religious.  Politically  the 
Turks  are  unable  to  assimilate  the  Armenians. 
They  resented  bitterly  the  fact  that  the 
Armenians  looked  to  Christian  nations  for 
help. 
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THE  ORPHEUM'S  BIRTHDAY 

The  Orpheum  rose  magnificently  to  the  oc- 
casion of  celebrating  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  its  existence  by  engaging  Margaret  Anglin 
for  a  brief  season  on  the  Orpheum  Circuit. 
With  her  tremendously  effective  dramatic  ve- 
hicle. "The  Wager,"  with  an  actor  of  Frederic 
de  Belleville's  distinction  for  a  leading  man, 
and  with  a  role  that  fully  exhibits  her  im- 
mense powers  of  emotional  expression,  Miss- 
Anglin  is  this  week  engaged  in  very  thor- 
oughly demonstrating  to  the  Orpheum  clien- 
tele that  she  is  equal  to  her  reputation.  "The 
Wager,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Andre 
de  Lorde,  is  one  of  those  one-act  playlets  of 
dramatic  intensity  in  which  the  very  brevity 
of  the  event  depicted  makes  for  power.  The 
play  also  gains  by  its  timeliness.  With  all 
America  thrilling  over  the  emancipation  of 
free  Russia,  this  portrayal  of  vengeance  for 
the  ruthless  cruelty  practiced  by  individual 
members  of  the  old  regime  upon  Russian 
patriots  that  they  had  entrapped  and  tor- 
tured into  confession  is  bound  to  affect  au- 
diences more  than  the  usual  Russian  melo- 
drama. Americans  are  well  aware  that  men 
of  Prince  Milanoff's  type  are  not  of  the  past. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  Stolypin  was  assassi- 
nated, and  men  of  his  kidney  are  under  arrest 
today  in  republican  Russia.  Hence,  there  is  a 
particular  tensity  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  audience,  a  keener  perception  than  ordi- 
nary of  the  tremendous  background  throwing 
the  dramatic  happening  that  makes  up  "The 
Wager"   into   relief. 

And  against  this  background  Margaret 
Anglin  as  Lea  stands,  a  thrilling  figure  of 
Russian  vengeance.  From  the  moment  the 
play  began  the  audience  had  surrendered  it- 
self to  self-forgetting  absorption  in  the 
coming  drama  so  skillfully  indicated.  For 
those  two  dramatic  entrances,  of  the  Prince 
and  of  "the  pearl  of  a  woman"  he  was  so 
eagerly  stalking,  the  stage  had  been  prepared 
with  the  utmost  skill.  The  Prince  came  first. 
Him  Frederick  de  Belleville  depicted  to  the 
life.  Handsome  in  his  dissolute  old  age, 
calm  in  the  aristocrat's  arrogant  assumption 
of  superiority,  condescendingly  gracious  to 
the  deferential  majordomo,  there  was  in  the 
personality  of  the  actor  something  that  suc- 
cessfully conveyed  the  terrifying  conscience- 
lessness,  the  underlying  ferocity  of  this 
scorner  of  the  humble,  who  felt  that,  in  the 
peasant  class,  the  men  were  made  to  serve 
him,  the  women  to  minister  to  his  pleasure. 
In  the  talk  between  the  two  men,  in  which 
Howard  Lindsay  as  the  solicitous  head 
waiter,  was  perfect  in  his  skillful  subordina- 
tion, the  admirable  structure  of  the  whole 
play  was  firmly  riveted  together.  Then  came 
the  woman.  Laughing,  luring,  coquetting,  yet 
she,  too,  indicated  terrifying  forces  working 
under  the  calm  surface.  It  was  a  moment  in 
which  immense  dramatic  possibilities  were 
strongly  conveyed.  And  superbly  the  two 
players  rose  to  their  work. 

To  Miss  Anglin  fell  the  greater  task.  Hers 
to  show  the  light  woman  yielding  to  the  ca- 
joleries of  her  lover  with  but  one  lightning 
play  of  concealed  anguish  over  her  features 
when  the  story  of  the  torture  was  revealed. 
Hers  to  show  the  wild  exultation  when 
vengeance  was  in  sight,  hers  to  indicate  the 
terrific  suspense  when  Victor  called  his 
warning  from  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
And  hers  to  show  Lea's  desperate  consecra- 
tion of  herself  to  the  execution. 

These  were  big  moments,  such  as  are  al- 
most unknown  at  the  Orpheum  ;  too  big  to  let 
pass.  It  happens  that  just  at  this  time  there 
are  many  eager,  interested,  ambitious  young 
amateurs  in  San  Francisco  trying  to  master 
the  player's  art.  Here  is  their  opportunity 
to  see  a  great  demonstration  exercised  with 
sovereign  effect.  To  some  of  them  it  may  be 
discouraging,  but  to  others  it  will  be  stimu- 
lating, inspiring.  It  also  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  skill  with  which  players 
of  marked  personality  adapt  it  to  their  dra- 
matic   purpose. 

The    Orpheum    management    is    doing    the 

thing  h..ndsomely   this   week.      Being  engaged 

in     a     "hirthday     celebration,     they    have    not 

ecoron1  zed   on  the   rest  of   the   bill.     Jessie 

-   ^till   on    deck  with   Willard   Mack's 

'<■     ling  and  ingenious   "Pansy's   Particu- 

n.  h,"    and  supplying   in   rich   profusion 

ad    vivacity    and   both   the    mental 


and  physical  side  of  Pansy's  high  spirits. 
It  is,  of  course,  all  about  "crooks" ;  a  species 
whose  highly  entertaining  possibilities  it  has 
taken  the  Willard  Macks  of  vaudeville  -to 
demonstrate;  and  always  with  a  "particular 
punch"  at  the  end  to  afford  the  audience  the 
delight  of  a  surprise. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  good  things ; 
Seiior  Westony,  a  very  successful  piano  en- 
tertainer; Vera  Berliner,  who  is  too  "fussed 
up"  for  a  woman  of  her  type  and  who  plays 
better  when  she  momentarily  forgets  to 
ricochet  around  the  stage ;  Norton  and  Nichol- 
son, whose  comedy  is  amusingly  casual;  but 
what  will  they  do  if  bread  and  eggs  continue 
to  go  up?  These  ingredients  are  becoming 
almost  too  serious  a  nature  to  figure  even 
in   a  vaudeville  jest. 

Asahi  is  back  again,  as  smiling  and  puzzling 
as  ever,  with  his  beautiful  and  unguessable 
fountain  trick.  Clifford  and  Wills  amuse 
adequately,  and  Lavelle  and  Lavelle  allow  the 
audience  to  assist  in  their  hit.  Their  idea  is 
patriotic  songs,  joined  in  by  the  audience, 
with  pictures  of  the  most  famous  Presidents 
to  stir  up  our  patriotism,  and  the  words  cast 
upon  the  screen  to  constitute  an  invincible 
invitation.  It  must  be  conceded  that  there 
was  nothing  about  the  Lavelles  to  stir  up  our 
enthusiasm,  and  when  the  male  Lavelle  tuned 
up  his  accordion  the  audience's  languor  did 
not  give  promise  of  any  response.  But  when 
the  gentle  fair  one  tuned  up,  in  a  voice  similar 
to  the  particularly  robustious  yell  of  a  par- 
ticularly robustious  newsboy,  then,  oh  then, 
we  all  waked  up.  She  must  be  drowned  at 
all  hazards.  So  the  bolder  spirits  began  to 
sing,  and  by  degrees  the  contagion  spread. 
Pretty  soon  the  entire  audience,  or  very  nearly 
so,  was  opening  its  mouth  and  pouring  out 
patriotic  strains,  and  enjoying  itself  to  the 
utmost.  So  if  the  Lavelles,  as  individuals, 
did  not  make  a  hit,  their  act  did. 


'FLORA  BELLA." 


There  is  on  the  programme  of  the  Cort 
Theatre  the  usual  string  of  names,  consisting 
of  people  who  wrote,  or  composed,  or  spon- 
sored, or  staged  this  special  musical  comedy, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  more  well-known 
ones  to  its  credit  than  ordinarily.  The 
scenery,  for  example,  is  by  Joseph  Urban, 
and  the  piece  is  staged  by  Richard  Ordynski. 
The  instant  the  curtain  goes  up,  revealing 
a  lofty  apartment  in  the  Russian  palace  of 
Prince  Demidoff,  the  taste  is  pleased  by  the 
beauty  of  line  and  the  sense  of  architectural 
proportion.  When  the  four  smocked  farmers 
enter  and  hold  colloquy  with  the  Princess, 
the  quiet  picturesqueness  of  their  costume 
gratifies  the  eye.  One  recalls  the  Walter 
Crane  pictures  in  the  "Baby  Opera"  book, 
and  the  simple  but  effective  tableau  made  by 
the  four  gift-givers  in  his  illustration  of  that 
quaint  old  jingle,   "Peri   meri,   dixe,   domine.'' 

"Flora  Bella"  is,  no  doubt,  Viennese,  as  the 
book  is  by  Felix  Doerman  and  the  music  by 
Charles  Cuvillier  and  Milton  Schwarzwald, 
and  there  is  a  cabaret  scene.  They  always 
have  cabaret  scenes  in  Viennese  musical 
comedies.  It  has,  however,  finally  penetrated 
the  perceptions  of  American  librettists  that 
the  public  likes  a  story  with  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  ending,  and  they  have  really 
begun  to  keep  it  in  sight.  And  so,  although 
the  plot  remains  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pension in  the  middle  act,  it  is  still  in  evi- 
dence. The  setting  of  the  cabaret  is  also,  in 
the  matter  of  color,  taste,  and  composition, 
above  the  ordinary. 

Richard  Ordynski's  stage  generalship  shows 
in  various  ways.  For  one  thing  the  chorus 
does  not  allow  itself  at  off  moments  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  glazing-eyed  abstraction,  but 
is  always  strictly  on  the  job.  There  are  a 
number  of  pretty  girls  in  the  chorus,  and, 
naturally,  in  a  play  so  handsomely  staged, 
they  are  appropriately  costumed 

The  company  is  good,  Irving  Brooks,  as 
the  comedian-in-chief,  showing  wisdom  and 
experience  in  his  deft  manipulation  of  the 
witty  lines  that  fell  to  his  share.  Messrs. 
Sampsel  and  Weldon  also  were  decidedly  less 
half-baked  in  manner  and  accent  than  many 
of  the  rattling  young  men  we  run  across  and 
sometimes  merely  endure  in  musical  comedy. 
Mr.  Sampsel  acted  well  in  the  sentimental 
scenes,  although  he  is  unfortunate  in  respect 
to  both  his  speaking  and  his  singing  voice. 
However,  much  of  the  singing  was  in  con- 
certed numbers,  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
solos  being  rendered  by  Eleanor  Henry. 

This  pretty,  dainty  little  being  is  a  par- 
ticularly fortunate  selection  for  the  r61e  of 
Flora  Bella,  who  is  an  ex-dancer,  although  of 
aristocratic  family,  translated  to  the  lofty  po- 
sition of  a  Russian  princess.  Miss  Henry  is 
an  expert  little  actress,  apt  both  in  indi- 
cating the  sweet  decorum  of  the  little  prin- 
cess in  her  more  conventional  moments  and 
charming  as  the  vivacious  Flora  Bella,  cabaret 
dancer.  The  little  prima  donna  is  also  hap- 
pily possessed  of  that  quality  of  bewitchment 
which  carries  the  spectator  pleasantly  along 
in  a  state  of  agreeable  subjugation  to  her 
charm. 


Flora  Bella,  in  the  second  act,  indulges  in 
a  little  escapade  and  returns  to  her  cabaret, 
which  has  a  very  over-ripe,  not  to  say  rotten, 
reputation.  Here  the  pretty  rogue  dances 
lightly  through  the  enamored  susceptibilities 
of  all  the  males  on  the  premises,  but,  what  is 
better,  manages  to  preserve  an  air  of  inno- 
cent, girlish  mischief  through  the  whole  act. 
This,  in  musical  comedy,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  exalt  the  coy  suggestion  of  the 
risque  into  a  loud  noise  and  a  vulgar  caper  is 
a   triumph   indeed. 

The  role  is  a  very  juicy  one.  for  Eleanor 
Henry  is  on  the  stage  almost  every  minute  of 
the  time,  showing  Flora  Bella  as  a  roguishly 
sympathetic  daughter,  as  a  prettily  enamored 
wife,  as  a  charmingly  coquettish  flirt.  As 
the  Princess  she  falls  into  lightsome  little 
tripping  movements  that  reveal  the  instinctive 
dancer  under  the  outer  decorum  affected  by 
the  lady  of  mark,  and  as  the  dancer  she  ex- 
hibits a  dainty  fastidiousness. 

Another  pretty  creature  is  Lily  Leonhard, 
who  as  Countess  Ola  acquits  herself  well  in 
the  give  and  take  of  the  dialogue,  and  like 
her  charming  associate,  has  reduced  the  art 
of  smiling  to  a  science.  Both  are  pretty  speci- 
mens of  the  girl-fruit  developed  to  the  Ameri- 
can's taste  on  the  prosperous  tree  of  musical 
comedy.  But  Eleanor  Henry  has  a  special 
charm  of  her  own,  quite  aside  from  the  attrac- 
tions conferred  by  fascinatingly  mobile  fea- 
tures, a  particularly  bewitching  smile,  grace 
both  trained  and  instinctive,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  figure. 

In  the  American  version  of  musical  comedy 
the  women  principals  are  rarely  afforded  op- 
portunity for  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning 
that  the  European  takes  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  pieces  of  the  kind,  generally  in  the 
shape  of  innuendo  of  anything  but  respectable 
motive.  The  American,  however,  is  content 
with  grace,  beauty,  youth,  charm,  and  style. 
The  men  can  be  trusted  to  do  all  the  innuen- 
doing  required.  And  in  all  these  particulars 
specified  Miss  Henry  is  a  specially  shining 
example.  She  is  not  a  first-class  singer,  there 
being  too  many  talking  notes  in  her  songs. 
Besides,  her  voice  is  uneven,  and  not  ade- 
quately controlled.     And  yet   she  contrives  to 


introduce  into  her  singing  some  proportion  of 
her  abundant   charm. 

The  music  of  "Flora  Bella"  is  stock 
musical-comedy  music.  Pretty,  facile,  flowing, 
shallowly  pleasing,  it  ripples  on  and  clings 
caressingly  to  the  ear.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
love  waltz. 

The  motive  of  the  piece  ought  to  tickle  the 
cynic.  The  prince  and  the  princess  are 
getting  tired  of  each  other.  Each  is  so 
heavily  respectable  and  so  conventionally  pat- 
terned that  he — and  she — palls  on  his — and 
her — partner.  Wedded  happiness  is  attained 
by  the  two  dipping  into  the  excitements  of 
the     notorious     cabaret,     "The     Sign     of     the 
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Golden  CalT,"  and  each  one  finding  that  the 
marital  partner  whose  propriety  has  become 
a  bore  has  a  congenial  taste  for  the  bright 
lights. 

Novelty  dancers  whoop  things  up  at  the 
cabaret,  and  four  or  five  players  besides  those 
already  specified  do  a  commendable  share  in 
contributing  to  the  general  success  of  the 
performance.  Josephixe  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Henry  Miller  in  "A  Bit  o'  Love." 
Henry  Miller  will  produce  for  the  first  time 
in  America  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next 
Monday  night  John  Galsworthy's  three-act 
play,  ''A  Bit  o'  Love."  There  are  twenty 
speaking  parts  in  "A  Bit  o'  Love,"  and  al- 
though it  is  to  be  staged  for  one  week  only, 
Mr.  Miller  has  in  the  cast  besides  himself, 
Ruth  Chatterton,  Lucile  Watson,  O.  P. 
Heggie,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen,  Francis  Byrne, 
William  H.  Sams,  Walter  Connolly,  Raymond 
Walburn.  Robert  Ames,  Barbara  Milton,  and 
many  others. 

"A  Bit  o'  Love"  is  set  in  the  Devonshire 
country  and  its  story  concerns  the  curate  of 
the  quaint  little  country  place,  his  run-away 
wife,  and  the  doctor  with  whom  she  has  her 
escapade.  It  is  the  curate's  method  of  ac- 
cepting this  disaster  to  his  household  that 
gives  the  play  its  unusual  twist,  for  the  man 
of  cloth  brings  down  upon  his  head  the  wrath 
of  the  people  about  him.  There  are  three 
acts  and  five  scenes,  and  the  closing  situation 
between  Henry  Miller  as  the  country  workman 
who  has  lost  his  wife  through  death  and  O. 
P.  Heggie  as  the  curate  whose  wife  has  de- 
serted" him  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ever 
written  into  a  play.  Some  remarkable  stage 
and  lighting  effects  are  promised  in  this  pro- 
duction, which  is  to  be  seen  for  one  week 
only. 

The  final  presentations  of  Langdon  Mitch- 
ell's satirical  comedy,  "The  New  York  Idea," 
are  now  being  given  by  Henry  Miller  and 
his  splendid  company.  Saturday  night  will 
see  the  last  performance  of  this  play.  There 
will  be  a  matinee  on  Saturday. 


"Flora  Bella"  at  the  Cort. 

"Flora  Bella,"  the  brilliant  John  Cort  mu- 
sical comedy,  which  enters  upon  the  second 
and  final  week  of  its  Cort  Theatre  engage- 
ment on  Sunday  night,  July  1st,  has  thor- 
oughly lived  up  to  the  good  things  said  of  it 
in  New  York  and  on  the  road. 

Producer  Cort  has  assembled  a  cast  of  un- 
usual excellence,  from  the  prima  donna,  Elea- 
nor Henry,  to  the  last  member  of  the  pretty 
chorus. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Henry  the  company  in- 
cludes such  well-known  players  as  Guy  Sam- 
sel,  Irving  Brooks,  Lily  Leonhard,  Adolph 
Link,  Mortimer  H.  Weldon,  Robert  O'Connor, 
Kate  Stout,  Gilbert  Clayton,  and  the  dancing 
team  of  Grant  and  Wing,  the  latter  of  whom 
do  a  rattling  specialty  at  the  opening  of  the 
second   act  that  "stops"   the   show. 


pear  in  a  singing  and  dancing  act.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall first  attracted  attention  in  the  musical 
production,  "A  Broadway  Honeymoon,"  with 
Emma  Carus. 

One  of  the  comedy  finds  of  the  present 
season  is  the  well-known  legitimate  actor, 
Austin  Webb,  and  company  in  John  B.  Hy- 
mer's  latest  playlet,  "Hit  the  Trail."  Its  story 
is  that  of  an  evangelist  who  is  conducting  a 
soul-saving  campaign.  He  has  just  delivered 
a  sermon  on  "Conscience"  which  has  met 
with  a  most  impressive  response.  A  laun- 
dress who  has  stolen  silk  shirts  from  the 
president  of  a  traction  company,  a  conductor 
who  has  "knocked  down"  fares  on  the  com- 
pany, the  president  who  has  mulcted  the  pub- 
lic— all  these  seek  out  the  evangelist,  con- 
science-stricken and  anxious  to  expiate  their 
sins.  How  they  all  hit  the  trail  is  enacted 
in  a  comedy  vein  that  causes  much  laughter. 
■  Thomas  Patricolo  and  Ruby  Myers  will 
appear  in  a  comedy,  singing,  talking,  and  ec- 
centric dancing  act  which  is  entitled  "The 
Girl  and  the  Dancing  Fool." 

Senor  Westony,  the  famous  pianist,  will  be 
heard  in  new  numbers;  Lavelle  and  Lavelle 
will  sing  patriotic  songs,  and  Asahi  and  his 
Japanese  troupe  will  repeat  their  marvelous 
performance 

A  special  feature,  and  one  which  will  make 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  what 
is  best  in  music,  will  be  the  appearance  of 
Elsa  Ruegger  and  her  company.  Miss 
Ruegger,  who  is  conceded  to  be  the  greatest 
lady  'cellist  in  the  world,  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared alone  ;  now  she  has  associated  herself 
with  Zhay  Clark,  a  fine  harpist,  and  Edmund 
Lichtenstein,  the  eminent  violinist. 

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"The  Mother  and  the  Flag,"  which  was 
given  its  premiere  a  few  weeks  ago  in  San 
Diego,  will  be  the  big  headline  attraction  at 
the  Pantages  Theatre  commencing  Sunday 
matinee.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensely interesting  offerings  ever  made  on  a 
vaudeville  stage.  Heading  the  act  will  be 
Myrtle  Vane,  one  of  the  most  popular  lead- 
ing women  that  ever  visited  San  Francisco. 
She  will  be  ably  assisted  by  a  cast  of  twenty- 
five  capable  actors.  Other  numbers  on  the 
programme  will  include  the  Hong  Kong  Girls, 
a  miniature  musical  comedy  with  a  cast  of 
twelve  ;  William  Schilling  and  company  in  a 
tense  dramatic  sketch,  "The  Lash";  the  Uni- 
versity Four;  Will  and  Mary  Rogers;  Willie 
Hale  and  Brother,  and  "The  Neglected  Wife." 

Next  week  Singer's  Midgets,  thirty  of  them, 
and  the  Pantages  1917  Road  Show. 


The  People's  Philharmonic. 
By  the  efficacy  of  two  performances  al- 
ready given  as  director  of  the  People's  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  Nikolai  Sokoloff  has 
firmly  established  his  reputation  as  a  master 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  new  Russian  and 
modern  French  schools  of  music,  and  now  at 
the  third  concert  of  the  present  Philharmonic 
series,  which  is  to  be  given  next  Sunday 
afternoon,  July  1st,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  he 
will  make  a  bid  for  further  recognition  as  a 
conductor  of  the  classics.  As  a  medium  for 
this  effort  Sokoloff  purposes  to  disclose  to  his 
audience  the  varied  beauties  of  the  syinphony 
in  C  minor  by  Brahms. 

As  a  special  feature  of  the  programme, 
Brooks  Parker,  first  flutist  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  will  be  heard  in  solo.  He 
has  chosen  a  lovely  fantasie  for  flute  by 
Georges  Hue,  one  of  the  newer  French  com- 
posers, which  was  composed  for  the  class  of 
1913  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Russia  will  be  represented  on  the  pro- 
gramme by  the  lovely  "Scenes  de  Ballet,"  b> 
Glazounow,  which  is  assured  a  splendid  ren- 
dition by  Sokoloff  and  his  musicians.  The 
closing  number  will  be  the  prelude  to  the 
"Mastersinger,"    by    Wagner. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  is  making  new 
friends  at  every  concert,  the  attendance  in- 
creasing with  very  apparent  strides.  The 
players  of  the  organization  are  the  best  of  the 
local  musicians,  and  the  standards  of  the  con- 
ductor are  very  high. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Margaret  AngHn  will  begin  the  second  and 
last  week  of  her  engagement  next  Sunday 
matinee  in  Andre  de  Lorde's  one-act  drama, 
"The  Wager."  A  great  charm  of  this  produc- 
tion is  the  splendid  portrayal  of  Prince  Mila- 
noff  by  that  fine  and  finished  actor,  Frederic 
de   Belleville. 

A  new  and  attractive  bill  will  also  be  pre- 
sented. 

Carl  Randall  and  Ernestine  Myers  will   ap- 


Al  Jolson  Coming;. 

The  New  York  Winter  Garden  production, 
"Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,"  with  Mr.  Al  Jolson 
as  the  star,  will  be  presented  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,   commencing  July  8th. 

Of  all  the  stars  who  have  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  the  New  York  Winter  Garden,  Jol- 
son is  without  question  the  most  popular. 
In  fact  he  takes  rank  with  Harry  Lauder  as 
an  entertainer  of  unique  traits.  Mr.  Jolsoi* 
this  year  is  surrounded  by  a  large  company, 
including  Lawrence  D'Orsay,  Frank  Carter, 
Claude  Flemming,  Bowers,  Crooker,  ana 
Walters,  Frank  Grace,  Johnny  Berkes,  Mabel 
Withee.  Kilty  Doner,  Mile.  Isabel  Rodriquez, 
and  others.. 

The  book  and  lyrics  are  by  Harold  At- 
teridge  and  Edgar  Smith,  the  music  by  Sig- 
mund  Romberg  and  James  Henley.  The  mod- 
ern dances  and  ensembles  are  the  work  of 
Allen  K.  Foster.  Mr.  J.  C.  Huffman  is  the 
general  director. 


="A  Sperry  Product" 

— whether  it  be  flour  or  cereal — 
will  earn  your  appreciation 
because  everything  that  men, 
method  and  modern  machinery 
can  do  to  make  it  worthy  of  your 
favor  has  been  done  before  it  ap- 
pears on  your  grocer's  shelves. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

San  Francisco 


Beatriz  Michelena  at  Greek  Theatre. 

Beatriz  Michelena,  the  beautiful  California 
actress  and  prima  donna,  known  to  us  also 
as  a  favorite  of  the  motion-picture  screen,  is 
to  appear  at  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Saturday 
evening,  July  21st,  in  "The  Talisman,"  a 
Bedouin  drama  by  Raine  Bennett.  The 
Players'  Club  of  San  Francisco,  having  suc- 
cessfully staged  two  productions  at  the  Greek 
Theatre,  in  1915  and  1916,  the  University  of 
California  has  invited  them  to  appear  again 
this  year,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Travers,  director 
of  the  club,  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  engage  Miss  Michelena  to  play  the  leading 
role  in  this  picturesque  and  spectacular 
drama.  The  stage  of  the  Greek  Theatre 
offers  unusual  opportunities  for  elaborate 
settings.  Special  Arabian  dances  are  under 
the   supervision    of  Virginia   Whitehead. 

Following  "The  Talisman"  on  the  same 
evening  "Matsuo,"  a  Japanese  tragedy,  will 
be  given.  It  was  played  in  New  York  by  the 
Washington  Square  Players  under  the  name 
of  "Bushido,"  and  critics  were  unanimous  in 
pronouncing  it  the  most  unusual  and  interest- 
ing play  seen  in  New  York  during  the  year. 
When  given  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  this  city 
it  had  the  most  striking  success  of  any  play 
produced  this  season.  William  S.  Rainey, 
who  played  the  role  of  "Matsuo"  at  the  Little 
Theatre,  will  appear  at  the  Greek  Theatre  in 
the  same  part.  

In  its  review  of  the  London  production 
of  "Anthony  in  Wonderland,"  the  Illustrated 
Loudon  Nezcs  said:  "'Anthony  in  Wonder- 
land' achieved  a  success  of  a  rare  and  delight- 
ful kind."  Henry  Miller  has  secured  the 
American   rights   to   this   comedy. 


Four  of  America's  greatest  actors  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cast  of  "Anthony  in  Wonder- 
land" as  arranged  for  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
They  are  Henry  Miller,  Bruce  McRae,  O.  P. 
Heggie,  Francis  Byrne. 


An  impending  event  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre will  be  the  appearance  of  the  Belasco 
Theatre,  New  York,  comedy  hit,  "The 
"Boomerang."  It  ran  for  fifteen  months  at 
the  Belasco  Theatre  and  eight  months  at 
Powers'  Theatre,  Chicago. 


Martha  Hedman,  who  has  registered  such 
a  notable  success  in  David  Belasco's  produc- 
tion of  "The  Boomerang,'"  has  never  appeared 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  her  stage  life  in  this 
country  having  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  New  York  City  and  the  East.  Martha  Hed- 
man, Arthur  Byron,  Wallace  Eddinger,  and 
Ruth  Shepley  head  the  original  cast  of  "The 
Boomerang." 


New  Tax  Law. 
While  Connecticut  is  announcing  that  the 
military  census  there  has  revealed  enough 
personal-tax  dodgers  to  cities  and  towns  to 
repay  its  cost,  Ohio  is  jubilant  over  the  suc- 
cess of  a  new  tax  law  embodying  what  the 
press  calls  "self-assessment."  The  state  tax 
commission,  fortified  by  the  evidence  of  sixty- 
three  county  auditors,  declares  that  "the 
people  of  Ohio  are  fully  capable  of  assessing 
themselves,  and  in  a  much  more  efficient  man- 
ner than  elected  assessors  have  been  able  to 
do."  In  a  number  of  counties  the  voluntary 
returns  were  su  complete  that  the  reviewers 
canvassed  them  and  dismissed  them  in  one 
day.  Practically  every  county  shows  an  in- 
crease in  personal  property  assessments, 
ranging  from  16  to  40  per  cent.,  and  evident 
in    both    villages    and    farming    regions.      The 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<|  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning". Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate  prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®h?  OMtort  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Keamy  Streets 


commission  reports  that  in  twenty-one  coun- 
ties alone  the  inhabitants  made  20,000  more 
returns  than  were  made  by  assessors  in  1916. 


Hunting  sharks  and  alligators  for  their  hides 
is  rapidly  developing  into  a  very  large  and 
profitable  industry  on  the  Gulf  coast  of 
Mexico  in  the  vicinity  of  Tampico.  The  de- 
mand for  these  hides  for  the  manufacture  of 
leather,  and  the  high  prices  that  they  are  now 
selling  for,  has  caused  many  people  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  killing  sharks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Panuco  and  Tuxpam  rivers,  and  of 
slaughtering  alligators  in  the  shallow  waters 
of  Lake  Tamiahua  and  neighboring  lagoons. 
These  shallow  waters  are  fairly  teeming  with 
alligators,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  party 
of  experienced  hunters  to  kill  as  many  as 
fifty  in   one  day. 


O 


PPHFTTM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
III  lliiUlU  e^et,  Sll)cbM  „d  P<nreD 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Last    Week 

MARGARET  ANGJLIN 

Assisted   by   Frederic  de  Belleville,    in 
"THE  WAGER" 
In    Conjunction    with 
A  GREAT  NEW  BILL 
CARL  RANDALL  and  ERNESTINE  MYERS, 
Divertissements       Characteristique ;       AUSTIN 
WEBB     and     Company    in    John     B.    Hymer's 
One-Act    Play,   "'Hit  the   Trail";    PATRICOLA 
and    MYERS    in    "The    Girl    and    the    Dancing 
Fool";      SENOR      WESTONY.      the      Famous 
Pianist;    LAVELLE  and   LAVELLE  in   Amer- 
ica's   Most    Patriotic    Airs;    ASAHI    and    His 
Company     of      Novelty      Entertainers;      ELSA 
RUEGGER    and    Her    Company    (Zhay    Clark, 
Harpist;    Edmund    Lichtenstein,    Violinist). 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  SOc,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundavs  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE   TPh'„L^' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Su.      Phone  Franklin  160 

One    Week — Beginning   Monday,    July    2 

Fourth  Production  of  the 

HENRY    MILLER    SEASON 

And    First    Presentation    in    America    of    John 

Galsworthy's  Three-Act  Play 

"A  BIT  O'  LOVE" 

Direct    from    the    Kingsway    Theatre,    London 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 
|ulv    9— "ANTHONY    IN    WONDERLAND." 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

rms    AND    MARKET 

Phono  Suitor  2460 


Second  and  Last  Week  Starts  Sun.  eve.,  July  1 

JOHN  CORT'S 

New  York  Casino  Musical   Furor 

"FLORA  BELLA" 

With    the    Snappiest    of    Choruses 
Nights,   50c  to  $2;    Sat.   mat.,  50c  to  §1.50 

BEST  SEATS  $1.00  WED.  MAT. 
Sun.,      July      8— "ROBINSON      CRUSOE, 
Ik."  with  AL  JOLSON. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  M won 


MYRTLE  VANE  &  COMPANY 

25  PEOPLE 


"THE    MOTHER 

AND 

THE    FLAG" 

EIGHT   OTHER   BIG 


416 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  30,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Toan  Topics  says  that  there  are  a  good 
many  fashionable  mothers  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  make  sissies  of  their  soldier 
sons.  We  are  told  of  a  mother  who  writes 
bitterly  to  the  New  York  Herald  complaining 
that  many  of  her  son's  associates  have  "no 
refinement  or  education  whatever."  The 
food  is  so  coarse  that  he  can  not  eat  it,  so 
he  goes  without  until  his  nights  off  and  then 
he  "betakes  himself  to  his  boarding-house, 
where  he  has  a  room.  Moreover,  he  has  long 
guard  duty  and  can  not  take  off  his  clothes 
for  thirty-six  hours  at  a  time.  Poor  boy! 
One  wonders  what  he  will  say  if  it  should1 
ever  be  his  lot  to  do  duty  in  a  European 
trench.  Probably  the  boy  himself  will  say 
nothing,   but  his   mother  will   doubtless  keep 


TLE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

JAPAN -CHINA 
PHILIPPINES  via 
HONOLULU 

Monthly     Sailings     by    Luxurious     Steamers 

Full  information  upon  application  to 
GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT  -  508  CaliforoialSt.,  S.  F. 


J 
] 


1 


T 


S70 
1st  CI. 

sss  2d  a. 

Splendid  Twin 

bcrew  American 
Steamers  "Sierra" 
'Sonoma",  "Ventura" 

,  O  —The  Delightful  Way! 

Sailings 


m^E^^uZ,  July  17.  Aug.  7 
■"OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.,  60IMarketSI.,S.F. 

[Line  to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac  Torn,  $337.50  1st  fi.J 


"TriYeltjJithoutTrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &   SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
j  Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1  st,  2nd  and  3id  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (vis  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  Sao  Francisco  every  two  week* 

Lwe$  100.  YOKOHAMA,"  ' 


tc.Di  $150.r.i.] 

Address.  J.  0.  Spreckeis  &  Bros  Co.  601  Morsel  St.  S.  F. 


"TJTJim BV HMT£fi 

ONLY  ONE   NIGHT  TO 


HiLl 


All  the  Comforts  and  Pleasure 

of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 

No  Loss  of  Time 

'The  Twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacific" 


S.S"HORTHfRH  PACIFIC" 

$r  GREAT  Ml" 


Same  Tune  as  Express  Trains 
Only  26  Hours  at  Sea 

FARES 

(Including  Midi  ud  Brrthl 

'20?°  s17?°  M5?11  s125°  '8?° 

Sailirure  from  San  Francisco 
P.cr  No.  7  -  10.30  A.  M.  CTery 

Tuesday  .Thursday  &  Saturday 

Direct  Connections  at    Portland 
for  all  [North  western  and 
Eastern  Points 


us  fully  informed  of  his  sorrows.  And  then 
Town  Topics  tells  us  another  story: 

Some  mothers,  however,  lack  sense.  You 
can  not  do  much  with  them,  though  they 
might  have  years  of  "camp  training." 

At  Lookout  Inn,  during  the  mobilization  of 
our  army  for  Cuba,  at  Chickamauga  a  colonel 
of  volunteers  came  one  morning  accompanied 
by  a  fine-looking  young  soldier — his  orderly. 
The  colonel  gave  him  some  order  to  carry  out, 
and  then  added  to  them  something  about 
bringing  his  horse  to  a  certain  point  and  his 
sabre.  A  woman  jumped  up  from  a  veranda 
chair.  A  pretty  woman,  a  woman  of  wealth, 
and  popular  in  the  hotel. 

With  flashing  eyes  she  said:  "How  dare 
you  give  orders,  and  make  of  my  son  a 
servant!" 

The  officer  looked  astonished,  and  before 
he  could  answer  the  young  soldier  said: 

"Oh,  mother,  mother !  You  make  it  so 
hard  for  me  I" 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  the  tears 
came  to  the  soldier's  eyes — they  were  not  far 
away — but  the  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  many 
of  the  women  who  heard.  The  tears  all  for 
the  son,  and  not  the  mother. 

The  colonel  of  volunteers,  from  the  same 
state,  same  town  as  the  mother  and  son, 
had  done  the  best  he  could,  paid  the  highest 
honor  he  could  to  a  private  by  making  him 
his  orderly.  The  son  was  the  envy  of  all  his 
comrades  in  the  distinction — yet  the  mother 
saw  only  the  servant.  That  mother  went  on 
trying  to  direct,  trying  to  impress,  trying  to 
use  political  influence — going  over  the  heads 
of  military  department  commanders — always 
interfering  with  what  was  best  for  her  sort- 
always  keeping  him  back — ashamed.  He  died 
in  the  Philippines,  after  faithful  service  in 
the  regular  army  as  an  officer. 

As  I  said  before,  mothers  must  learn  how 
— must  have  training,  to  know  how  to  be  the 
mothers  of  soldiers. 

Incidentally  we  may  remind  ourselves  of 
the  little  book  just  written  by  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  Patriotism,  she  says,  does  not  con- 
sist in  rolling  bandages  to  be  used  by  other 
mothers'  sons.  It  consists  in  giving  one's 
own  sons,  in  actually  giving  them,  not  leasing 
them  nor  lending  them.  And  perhaps  we  may 
add  that  if  we  are  to  get  at  the  rights  of 
the  matter  it  is  actually  the  mothers  who  en- 
list rather  than  the  sons. 


A  writer  in  an  Eastern  newspaper  asks 
amusingly  why  women  read  women's  maga- 
zines. It  seems  that  they  do.  It  is  hard  to 
believe,  but  there  is  evidence  to  that  effect. 
Even  the  emancipated  woman  reads  them. 
The  college  girl,  who  has  no  babies,  nor  hope- 
ful expectations,  will  nevertheless  rend  with 
absorbed  interest  the  various  strategies  for 
persuading  little  Johnny  not  to  bite  his  nails, 
and  the  agonized  remedies  that  were  adopted 
when  he  said  damn.  She  will  miss  not  a 
single  word  of  the  thrilling  campaign  for 
growing  potatoes  under  the  piano  and  onions 
in  a  fern  jar.  She  will  vibrate  with  enthusi- 
asm over  the  ingenious  devices  for  making 
a  shower  bath  out  of  a  watering  can,  and  for 
labeling  the  family  toothbrushes  that  are  now 
in  perilous  confusion  over  the  kitchen  sink. 
She  will  even  read  the  thrilling  and  original 
story  that  describes  how  the  Northern  girl 
hid  the  Confederate  spy  in  her  own  closet, 
and  nearly  smothered  him  among  her  gar- 
ments. There  is  just  a  suggestion  of  impro- 
priety here,  but  of  course  she  eventually 
marries  him,  so  it  is  all  right.  It  is  to  be 
explained,  says  the  writer,  on  a  theory  of  re- 
actions. Even  the  most  emancipated  of 
women  sometimes  feels  the  stirrings  of  primi- 
tive interests  and  faint  reminiscences  of  the 
prehistoric  days  when  she  was  feminine.  But 
it  was  a  little  stenographer,  says  the  scribe, 
who  supplied  the  real  answer  to  the  question. 
"Well,  for  goodness'  sake,"  she  said,  "that's 
a  funny  question.  Why  do  I  read  the  women's 
magazines  ?  Why,  because  I'm  a  woman,  of 
course.     Who  else  xvould  read  'em?" 


Count  Seebach,  director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
at  Dresden,  demands  that  no  single  male  or 
female  accepting  engagements  in  America 
shall  be  permitted  to  sing  in  any  German 
opera  house  for  five  years.  This  does  not 
apply  to  opera  conductors  and  directors. 

Explaining  the  proposal,  Count  Seebach 
says  in  the  Berliner  Zeitung:  'The  situation 
as  regards  American  engagements  has  be- 
come intolerable.  We  Germans  do  our  hon- 
est best  to  find  new  talent,  train,  prepare  them 
for  roles  in  which  they  can  develop  their  best 
powers ;  then  when  we  are  fortunate  and 
might  harvest  our  success,  along  comes  an 
American  agent  and  robs  us  and  the  public 
of  the  reward  of  our  labors.  We  have  had 
to  give  our  artists  four  months'  leave  for  their 
America  tournee,  the  four  best  months  in 
the  season,  which  upset  all  our  arrange- 
ments." 

Count  Seebach  concluded  by  saying  that  in. 
future  artists  would  have  to  decide  between 
Germany  and  America.  If  the  latter,  they 
would  have  to  try  to  force  the  American 
agents  to  conclude  five-year  contracts,  which 
Count  Seebach  thinks  they  are  not  likely  to 
do.  America  pays  high  salaries,  but  ijts 
methods  are  ruinous  and  singers  are  quickly 
used  up. 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 
Yachting,  Boating, 
1  ^P|T\    ^ea  "  Fishing,  Golfing, 
Tennis  and  Motoring 

ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAP1TOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
AS1LOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  PIZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH  RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  end 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN,  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN,  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD,  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail ''  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  schoolboy  composition  on  Patrick  Henry 
contained  the  following  gem :  "Patrick  was 
not  a  very  bright  boy.  He  had  blue  eyes  and 
light  hair.  He  got  married  and  then  said, 
'Give   me   liberty  or  give   me   death.'" 


A  lady  bank  clerk  in  one  of  the  financial 
institutions  in  Manchester,  England,  had  com- 
pleted her  first  week,  and  a  friend  asked  her 
how  she  liked  the  work.  "Oh,  it's  beauti- 
ful!" said  the  girl.  "I'm  at  a  branch  where 
nearly  all  the  people  we  know  have  accounts, 
and  it's  so  nice  to  see  how  little  money  some 
of  your  friends  have  in  the  bank." 


Provoked  to  an  impatience  that  was  little 
less  than  monumental  because  of  the  ceaseless 
reports  of  unimportant  news  of  the  enemy's 
doings,  an  English  army  officer  recently  could 
restrain  himself  no  longer.  "The  enemy  is 
continuing  to  fortify  the  coast,  sir,"  said  the 
subaltern.  "I  don't  care  if  they  fiftyfy  it" 
roared  the  officer ;   "it'll  make  no   difference." 


After  one  of  the  famous  fairs  at  Tipperary 
a  man  was  found  guilty  of  murdering  another 
man  by  striking  him  with  a  blackthorn.  The 
judge  asked  the  usual  question — had  he  any- 
thing to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be 
passed  upon  him?  "Well,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  prisoner,  "all  I  can  say  is  that  a  man  with 
such  a  thin  skull  as  that  had  no  business  at 
Tipperary.  Fair." 

Jack  Tar  and  his  Sal  were  up  in  front  of 
the  parson.  On  being  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tion, "Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  ?"  etc.  Jack 
answered,  "I  'ull."  "You  must  say  'I  will,' " 
corrected  the  parson,  and  repeated  the  ques- 
tion. "I  'ull,"  responded  Jack,  more  firmly 
than  ever.  The  irate  clergyman  threatened  to 
stop  the  service  altogether  if  the  response  was 
not  properly  given.  That  was  too  much  for 
Sally,  who  broke  in  quite  savagely,  "Look 
a-here  !  thee'ull  'ave  our  Jack  sayin'  'e  won't 
in  a  minute  if  ye  keep  on  badgerin'."  The 
service  was  resumed. 


The  new  Century  Theatre  in  New  York  has 
adorned  its  lobby  with  a  series  of  most 
amazing  panels,  illustrative  in  a  symbolic  way 
of  various  phases  of  the  drama  of  human  life. 
Even  the  most  ardent  apologist  could  scarcely 
dwell  upon  their  modesty.  Recently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nouveau  riche  was  remarking  upon 
having  visited  the  theatre  for  the  first  time. 
"Indeed,"  said  her  companion,  "and  what  do 
you  think  of  its  acoustic  properties?"  "Well, 
you  know,  I  thought  they  were  a  trifle  gaudy 
myself,"  replied  the  lady. 

A  new  postoffice  was  established  at  a  small 
village  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  Minne- 
sota, and  the  office  of  postmaster  was  be- 
stowed on  a  native  of  the  soil.  After  a 
while  complaints  were  made  that  no  mail  was 
sent  out  from  the  new  office.  So  an  inspector 
was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  He 
asked  the  postmaster  why  no  mail  had  been 
sent  out.  The  postmaster  pointed  to  a  big 
and  nearly  empty  mail  bag  hanging  up  in  a 
corner  and  said :  "Why,  I  aint  sent  it  out 
because  the  bag  aint  nowheres  nigh  full  yet." 


A  prominent '  circus  man  came  up  from 
Florida  with  a  tale  of  what  happened  when 
the  circus  train  went  into  a  ditch,  and  the 
Old  Man  offered  the  surrounding  darkies  $1 
each  for  bringing  the  animals  back.  The  price 
was  not  good  enough  for  one  huge  man,  who 
wanted  it  doubled  for  a  giraffe  he  said  he  had 
hived  back  aways.  The  Old  Man  hadn't 
missed  any  giraffe,  but  he  was  willing  to  find 
out  about  it.  He  asked  the  darky  if  he  was 
sure  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
He  was.  "Yassah,  Ah  is,  an'  it's  a  mighty 
savage  giraffe,  too.  Done  bite  me  twice  on 
de  laig.  Ah  aint  gona  bring  him  in  for  no 
dollah.  I  wants  two."  The  Old  Man  gave 
him  $1  down,  promising  him  another  on  de- 
livery of  the  goods.  He  took  it  and  went 
away.  Next  morning  he  came  in  looking  as 
though  some  one  had  been  cleaning  fish  on 
him — lacerated,    bloody,    and    lame.      Trailing 


over  his  shoulder  was  one  end  of  a  rope. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  battered,  half 
hairless,  limp,  and  utterly  dejected,  dragged  a 
ten-foot  man-eating  royal  Bengal  tiger. 


F.  Peter  Dunne,  of  Dooley  fame,  once  told 
a  story  about  the  evening  paper  in  which 
Mr,  Dooley  first  made  his  appearance — an 
ill-fated  sheet  which  the  gods  loved.  One 
day,  just  before  the  end,  a  funeral  passed  the 
office  with  a  band  playing  the  Dead  March 
from  "Saul."  The  editor  and  Mr.  Dunne 
watched  it  with  emotion  and  fear.  "Can  it 
be,"  they  whispered,  "our  subscriber?" 


An  English  foreman  in  one  of  the  textile 
factories  was  in  the  habit  of  having  an  ap- 
prentice heat  his  luncheon  for  him.  The 
other  day  he  called  a  new  apprentice.  "Go 
down  stairs  and  'eat  up  my  lunch  for  me," 
ordered  the  foreman.  The  boy — a  typical 
young  American,  with  no  knowledge  of  cock- 
ney English — obeyed  with  alacrity.  He  was 
hungry.  Ten  minutes  later  the  foreman  came 
down.  He  also  was  hungry.  "Where's  my 
lunch  ?"  he  demanded.  The  boy  gazed  at  him 
in  amazement.  "You  told  me  to  eat  it  up — 
and  I  ate  it,"  he  stated.  "I  didn't  tell  you  to 
heat  it  up !"  roared  the  irate  foreman.  "I 
told  you  to  'eat  it  up."  "Well,  I  didn't  heat 
it  up,"  maintained  the  youngster,  stoutly.  "I 
ate  it  cold." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


Betrayed. 
The   other   night 
I    went   to   the  theatre 
With    a  low-brow   friend, 
And  the  orchestra  played 
"The  Little   Brown  Jug." 
And  he  thought 
It  was  the  national  anthem 
And    stood    up. 
And  I  did,  too, 
Darn  him.  — Arkansas  Gazette. 


The  Food  of  Love. 
A    Lyric   of   Meatless  Days. 
Eat  to   me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I   will  munch   with  mine; 
Or  let  my  Hps  but  brush  thy  locks 

And   I    shall  seem   to   dine; 
The  hollow  'neath  my  belt  that  lies 

For  flesh   of  beeves  doth   pine; 
Yet  might   I    wolf  a   roasted  ox, 

I    would,    of    course,    decline. 

I  sent  thee  once  a  juicy  steak 

To  prove  thy  troth  and  see 
If    in    that    stern    ordeal's    test 

Steadfast  thou  still  wouldst  be; 
And  thou  thereof  one  sniff  did  take 

And  post  it  back  to  me 
Since  when  I  wear  it  next  my  chest, 

Potted,    for   love    of   thee. 

— O.  S.,  in  Punch. 


Her  Gardening. 
"I   mean  to   raise  my  beets  and  corn 

And    cabbages,"    said    she ; 
"I've  figured  up  exactly  what 

A  saving  it  will  be. 
I've  joined   the  Ladies'  Garden   Club, 

Ten    dollars    is    the    due, 
And   bought  my    garden  tools,    they   came 

To    fifty,    ninety-two. 

"I've  got  the   sweetest  garden   gown, 

With-  little   pockets    neat 
To   hold  the  seed,   and   frilly  hat, 

And   gloves   and   shoes   complete. 
It   cost  me   eighty   dollars,    but 

The  time   has  come  to  pass 
When    we    must   use  economy, 

And  grow   our   garden  sass." 

— Town    Topics. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"I've  paid  him  clean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

SO  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  —  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feet  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  long 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Capital $  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,311. i>\22 

Deposits 60,603,936.99 

Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers* 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Saving!  Bank*  of  San  Fraociic* 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21it  Strecti 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  An. 
Hugh.  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Hugh,  and  Belndere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits t 63.499.332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  FundB 2.134,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a,  m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


.    PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San   Francisco,   Cal. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  Associated  Savings  Banks|of  Sao  Francisco ) 

DECEMBER^,  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


DIRECTORS  : 

G.  Beleney  J.  M.  Dnpas 

J.  A.  Bergerot  John  Ginlj 

S.  Bissinger  J.[S.  Godean 

Leon  Bocqoenu  Arthur  Legallet 

O.Bozio  Geo.W.HcNear 

Charles  Carpy  X.  De  Pichon 

Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPINC 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London.  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacome,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  ifc  Co.,  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


Your 
Vacation 

should  be  spent 
in  the  beautiful 

Feather  River  Country 

— up  among  the  pines 
in  the  high  Sierras. 

— Reached  via — 

Western  Pacific 

|  LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES  TO  ALL  POINTS  | 

Numerous  resorts  along  the  famous 

FEATHER  RIVER 

and  near  the  many  lakes  and 

streams    where    the  fish    and 

game  are  abundant. 

Write  or  call  for  folders: 

"Films  of  the  Feather  River  Country" 

and 

"Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts" 


Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  ha'  e 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-tc 
during  the  vacation  season  p 
request 
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Environment  of  a  country  place,  yet  in  close 
proximity  to  metropolitan  San  Francisco.  Splen- 
didly furnished  accommodations  for  400  guests. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Tennis  court;  close  to  golf  links; 
fifteen  acres  beautiful  lawns  and  flowers.  Band 
concert  on  lawn  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Dinner 
dansant  every  evening.  European  plan,  from  $2 
upwards;  American  plan,  $4  and  up.  Special  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  The  Peninsula  is  on  the 
State  Highway,  18  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Southern  Pacific,  electric  and  auto-bus  service  at 
frequent  intervals  every  hour. 

PENINSULA  HOTEL  CO. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle  of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the   following  department : 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Miriam 
Vail,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Fitz- 
Randolph  Vail  of  Santa  Barbara,  to  Mr.  Albert 
Eugene  Van  Court,  son  of  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Van 
Court,    of    Detroit,     Michigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Mackenzie  of  New  York 
announced  last  week  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Graham  Mackenzie,  and 
Mr.  George  P.  McNear,  Jr.  The  wedding  was 
solemnized  very  quietly  Thursday  at  Calvary 
Church  in  New  York  with  a  reception  following 
at  Sherry's.  Mrs.  McNear  is  well  known  in  Cali- 
fornia, having  visited  here  for  several  months  last 
year.  Mr.  McNear  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  P.  McNear  of  Petaluma  and  the  brother 
nf  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel,  Miss  Miriam  McNear,  and 
Mr.  Denman  McNear. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Sophie  Gwynne  Coleman 
and  Mr.  William  McPherson  was  solemnized  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  the  bride's  home  in  San  Mateo, 
Rev.  Walter  Cambridge  officiating.  The  ceremony 
was  witnessed  only  by  the  members  of  the  imme- 
diate family.  Mrs.  McPherson  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Barry  Coleman  and  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Germaine  Vincent  and  Mr.  Dupont  Coleman.     Mr. 
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(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


McPherson  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Mc- 
Crackin.  Upon  their  return  from  tbeir  wedding 
trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McPherson  will  reside  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  gave  a  reception  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
compliment  to  the  men  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Camp.  The  receiving  party  included 
Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long,  Mrs.  George  Bowles, 
Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mrs. 
Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Helen  Keeney, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss 
Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss 
Marion  Crocker,  Miss  Carra  Coleman,  and  Miss 
Marion  Baker. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman  were 
hosts  at  a  dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue,  complimenting  Rear- Admiral  William  F. 
Fullam  and    Mrs.   Fullam. 

Mrs.  William  Babcock  gave  a  tea  Saturday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael.  Mrs. 
Charles  Gove  addressed  the  meeting,  discussing  the 
work  done  for  sailors  by  the  women  of  the  Navy 
League. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hart  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  their  guests 
including  Mrs.  Abraham  Stem,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Esther  Denny.  Miss  Constance  Hart.  Lieu- 
tenant Bert  Hall,  Mr.  R.  A.  McDonald  of  Los 
Angeles,    Mr.    Leigh    Smith,    and    Mr.    Jules    Bois. 

A  golf  tournament  was  held  on  the  links  of  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club  Sunday  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Franco-American  Cor- 
rective Surgical  Appliance  Committee.  Cups  for 
the  event  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval,  Mr.  Harry  N.  Stet- 
son,   Mr.    Samuel    Knight,    Mr.    Cyril    Tobin.     Mr. 
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Charles  W.  Clark,  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Murphy.  Colonel 
Sydney   Cloman,   and    Dr.    Max    Rothschild. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway  gave  a 
picnic  Sunday  at  Pebble  Beach,  their  guest*  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  Djuglas  Short.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam F.  Perkins,  Miss  Emilia  Gordon,  Miss  Ruth 
Perkins,  Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster,  Miss  Margaret 
Perkins,   and   Mr.    Alfred    Oyster. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  complimenting 
Miss   Josephine    Elias   of    New    York. 

Lieutenant  Robert  McDonald.  U.  S.  A.,  enter- 
tained a  group  of  friends  at  a  theatre  and  suppei 
party    on    Tuesday   evening. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  gave  a  tea  Monday  afternoon 
at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Monsieur 
Dupriez    of    Belgium. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening   at   her   home   on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Miss  Dorothy  Deane  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  complimenting  Miss 
Kathc-rine    Redding 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  supper-dance  Thurs- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street. 
Her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stet- 
son Wheeler,  Jr.,  Miss  Elena  Eyre.  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Miss  Natalie  Campbell,  Miss  Flora  Miller, 
Miss  F.st  her  Denny,  Miss  Helen  Clark,  Miss 
Carra  Coleman,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Miss  Elena  Folger.  Miss  Betty  Folger. 
Miss  Einnim  McNear,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss 
Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Marioti  Baker,  Mr.  E.  Swift 
Train,  Mr.  James  Kuhn,  Lieutenant  William 
Burr,  Mr.  Laurie  Williams,  Mr.  Frederick  Clam- 
pet  t.  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Frederick  Beaver, 
Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Captain  Robert  McDonald, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Mr.  Andrew  Carn'gan, 
Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr. 
Carlos    Greeley,    and    Mr.    Hamilton    Rolfe. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Perkins  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.    Frank   R.    Kendall,   of  San    Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilientbal  entertained  at 
dinner    Saturday    evening    at    the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

A  benefit  dance  for  the  Red  Cross  was  given 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Abbey  in  Mill 
Valley.  The  patronesses  of  the  affair  weru  Mrs. 
Ralston  White,  Mrs.  James  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Burn- 
ham  Marsh,  Mrs.  Jack  Dempsey,  and  Miss  Alice 
Owen. 

.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Ehrman  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Woman's  Athletic 
Club  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Ehrman  of  Portland. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montague  gave  a  bridge-tea 
Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Divisadero 
Street, 

A  reception  was  held  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Studio  Building  in  honor  of  the  men  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Camp  at  the  Presidio,  the  hosts  for 
the  affair  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Lcn- 
telli.  Miss  Anne  Bremer,  Miss  Louise  Mahoney, 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Bender,  and  Mr.  George  Hyde. 
Among  those  who  assisted  in  receiving  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox,  Mrs.  Denis 
O'SuIlivan,  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Lacey  Brayton,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Fuller,  Mrs. 
O.  C.  Stine,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Messer,  Mrs.  Georgia 
Bordwell,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Doro- 
thea Coon,  Miss  Dorothy  Bennett,  Miss  Maria 
Ainsa,  Miss  Sallie  Long,  Miss  Katherine  Magee, 
Miss  Miriam  Gerstle,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss 
Winifred  Braden,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Biddy 
O'SuIlivan,  Miss  Louise  Gerstle,  Miss  Lloyd 
Meiere,  and   Miss  Penna   Camp. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  garden  party 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame  Saturday  in  honor  of 
her  little  daughter,  Miss  Isabelle  McCreery. 
Among  the  children  bidden  to  the  affair  were 
Miss  Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss 
Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Gloria  Wood,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Clark,  Miss  Evelyn  Taylor,  Miss  Agnes 
Clark,  Miss  Mary  Clark,  Miss  Barbara  Tobin, 
Miss  Leonore  Armsby,  Miss  Mary  Grace  Hayne, 
Miss  Bessie  McCarthy,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss 
Gertrude  Murphy,  Master  John  Drum,  Master 
Elkins  de  Guigne,  Master  Richard  Duval,  Mas- 
ter Frederick  Whitman,  Master  Richard  Tobin, 
Master  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Jr.,  Master  Orville 
Pratt,    and    Master    Russell    Pratt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Arthur  Perry  gave  n 
reception  Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  in  Clare- 
mont  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street,  their  guests  including  Miss  Gretchen  von 
Phul,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss 
Helen  Clark,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Mr.  George 
Pinckard,  Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  Captain  Robert  Mc- 
Donald, Mr.  William  von  Phul,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Brophy. 

Mrs,  Daniel  T.  Murphy  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Emily  Pope.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Jr., 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Natalie  Campbell, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss  Rhoda 
Fullam,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Mary  Dono- 
hoe,  and  Miss  Helen  Garritt. 


A  Charming  Book  of  Trav«l. 
An  interesting  book  of  travel  by  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Ware,  entitled  "The  Old  World 
Through  Old  Eyes,"  is  being  sold  locally  in 
the  interest  of  the  French  Red  Cross.  All 
the  funds  derived  from  the  book  go  directly 
to  this  organization.  It  is  on  sale  at  Paul 
Elder's  and  at  the  White  House.  Of  Mrs. 
Ware's  book  the  New  York  Times  says: 

This  delightful  book  is  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters to  her  family,  and  while  her  ability  to 
take  the  historic  and  philosophic  view  of 
races  and  nations  renders  it  valuable,  her 
sense  of  humor  and  eye  for  character  make  it 
most  entertaining.  She  remarks  that  her 
family  "laugh  at  her  for  talking  to  every- 
body";  but  the  reader  profits  by  the  author's 
gregariousness  and  her  linguistic  facility. 
■*•* 

Dr.  C.  L.  Scharff  will  be  out  of  town  from 
July  8th  to  July  22d.     (Adv.) 
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VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vke-Pret.  and  Managing  Director 


JAUCHEN'S  OLDE  COPPER  SHOP 

Hand  Wrought  Silver,  Copper  and  Bronze 

Ornamental    and   Figurative  Antique  and    Modern    Styles 
Dili  ens  and  Estimates  Furnish  td.        Lessens 

1391  Sutter,  near  Franklin         Phone  Prospect  1911 


Peninsula  Hotel. 

One  of  the  peninsula's  show  places,  tne 
Peninsula  Hotel,  at  San  Mateo,  has  reopened 
under  an  entirely  new  regime,  and  the  many 
prominent  San  Franciscans  seen  at  its  dinner- 
dances  the  past  week  tend  to  bear  out  the 
opinion  of  many  shrewd  judges  that,  con- 
ducted upon  a  metropolitan  basis,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  this  hostelry  should  not 
prove  a  splendid  investment.  Situated  on  the 
State  Highway,  directly  opposite  Mr.  C.  W. 
Clark's  "El  Palomar,"  the  Peninsula  is  about 
a  forty-minute  motor  trip  from  the  city,  and 
its  spacious  lawns  and  beautiful  flower  gar- 
dens form  a  charming  welcome  on  one's 
arrival. 

Among  those  noted  at  the  dining-tables  Sat- 
urday evening  were  the  William  H.  Taylors. 
Mrs.  George  Howard  and  a  party  of  friends. 
the  Christian  de  Guignes,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  C.  Graves,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Pippy,  the  Stuart  McNabs,  Samuel  New- 
house  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmond  Whiting,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Baldwin. 

The  Peninsula  will  be  open  the  year  round 
and  the  management  is  arranging  many  spe- 
cial events  that  will  make  the  hotel  a  ren- 
dezvous for  the  leading  lights  of  the  social 
and  business  life  of  the  community. 


Friend — Have  you  got  a  good  lawyer  ? 
Prisoner — The  very  best !  Honest,  Bill,  he 
orter  been   a   burglar. — Life. 


RESIDENCE 
FOR    SALE    OR    RENT 

16  ROOMS  IN  DESIRABLE  LOCA- 
TION ON  JACKSON  STREET  IN 
THIS  CITY.  THE  RESIDENCE 
OCCUPIES  A  KEY  LOT  RECEIV- 
ING SUN  ON  TWO  SIDES.  TELE- 
PHONE SUTTER  1439.  OR  CALL 
AT  €28  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
BUILDING. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


The  Hotel  Dorchester 

1482  Sutter  Street,  at  Gough 

Is  one  of  San  Francisco's  best  family  and 
tourist  hotels.  Easily  reached  from  all  car 
lines. 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
Phone — Prospect    650. 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -      Manager 


June  30,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


419 


SECTIONS  OF  COTTAGES  AND  LAWN,  SHASTA  SPRINGS 

OPEN     FROM    JUNE    TO    OCTOBER 

Connected  by  scenic  railway  with  Shasta  Springs  station  and  located  on  a  grand  tree-clad  plateau,  surrounded  by  ten  acres  of  beautiful  lawn,  and  following  the  curving  lines 
of  inviting  walks  are  cosy,  home-like  cottages  for  guests.  Here,  too,  is  a  splendid  reception  pavilion  with  offices  and  guest  parlors.  The  tennis  and  croquet  grounds  seem 
naturally  to  have  dropped  into  their  places,  and  the  fine,  open-air,  cement-lined  swimming  pool  sends  forth  its  shouts  of  laughter  from  amid  a  rim  of  stately  firs.  The  State  High- 
way passes  in  close  proximity  to  the  grounds,  while  branching  therefrom  are  many  miles  of  magnificent  boulevards.  Two,  three,  five  and  ten-room  cottages — each  room  connected 
with  bath.  Vegetable  garden  and  dairy  operated  in  connection  with  the  cuisine,  which  is  recommended  for  its  excellence  and  efficient  service.  Trails,  grounds  and  groves  electric 
lighted.     RATES  FROM  $4  TO  $6   PER  DAY,  AMERICAN.  For  full  particulars  address: 

HOME  OF  SHASTA  WATER 


SHASTA  SPRINGS  HOTEL  COMPANY,  Shasta  Springs,  California 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to   and   from  this   city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
the  East  and  are  established  in  their  Burlingame 
home  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  left  Saturday 
for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Charles  Butters  left  Thursday  for  a  trip 
to    Yosemite. 

Miss  Lorna  Williamson  has  arrived  from  the 
East     to     pass     the     summer     vacation     with     her 


Claremont  Residence 

FOR    SALE 

Beautiful  Claremont  home, 
including  one  acre  in  choice 
garden,  is  offered  for  sale.  Will 
accept  part  trade;  balance  on 
terms  if  desired.  Price  $30,000. 
Address  Box  A,  Argonaut  office. 


Drink 
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Beer 


Its  distinctive 
flavor  proves  its 
superior  quality 


Brewed  by  the 

California  Brewing  Association 

San  Francisco 


parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson,  at 
their  home  in   Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Perci'val  Jefferson,  who  have 
been  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  their  re- 
turn from  the  Orient,  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
for  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Edith  Bland ing  Coleman  has  taken  a  cot- 
tage  in   Palo   Alto    for  the  summer  season. 

A  group  of  friends  who  have  been  passing 
several  days  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Mur- 
phy, Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman,  and  Mile.  Renee 
Criticos. 

Miss  Anne  Dibblee  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
the  East  to  pass  the  summer  with  her  parents, 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    Albert   Dibblee,  in  Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Hugh  Porter, 
and  Miss  Marita  Rossi  spent  the  week-end  with 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  at  her  country  home  at 
Inverness. 

Mrs.  Robert  Abernethy  returned  recently  from 
the  Orient  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert   Swayne  at  their  home  in   Alameda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  and  the  Misses 
Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchett  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  Capitola,  where  they  will  reopen  their 
summer  home. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  has  been  spending  several 
days  at  the  home  of  Senator  James  D.  Phelan 
in   Saratoga. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Perkins,  Miss  Margaret  Per- 
kins, and  Miss  Emilia  Gordon  are  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway  at  their  home 
at   Pebble  Beach. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller,  who  has  been  spending 
the  past  year  in  New  York,  has  gone  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Caperton  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Caperton,  wno  left  San  Francisco  several  weeks 
ago,  have  gone  to  Newport  and  are  guests  at  the 
Hilltop   Inn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Irving  Coon  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  have  taken  a  house 
on  Broadway   near  Steiner. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  who  has  recently  taken 
apartments  at  the  Clift  Hotel,  spent  the  week-end 
in  Burlingame  at  the  home  of  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  How- 
ard,   Jr. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Morfitt  and  her  children  left  Sun- 
day to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  their 
country    place    at    Tahoe. 

Miss  Laura  Baldwin  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara 
for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hunt  Thompson  and  her  chil- 
dren, Miss  Elizabeth  and  Master  George  Thomp- 
son, have  arrived  from  the  East  to  spend  the 
summer  with  Judge  William  H.  Hunt  and  Mrs. 
Hunt  at  their  home   in   Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark  and  Miss  Helen 
Clark  arrived  last  week  from  their  home  in  New 
York   to  pass   several   weeks  in   San    Francisco. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.     David     Copeland    Norcross    will 


Invigorative  in  Health  Restorative  in  Fatigue 

Curative  in  Disease 

EL  REP0S0  SANITARIUM 

The  Treatment  Department  offers 
superior  facilities  and  the  most  experi- 
enced manipulators  for  Massage,  Elec- 
tric Light  Baths  and  any  of  the  Treat- 
ments used  in  the  Battle  Creek  Sys- 
tem. 

Literature  Sent  on  Application 
2222  Chapel  Street,  Berkeley 

Hours  Arranged  by  Appointmen 
PHONE   BERKELEY  4371 

DR.  A.  J.  SANDERSON,  Manager 


spend  the  summer  in  Mill  Valley,  where  they  have 
taken    the   Lovell    White   home   for    the   season. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waller,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
San  Francisco  from  her  home  in  New  York, 
passed  the  week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  have  returned 
to  their  apartments  at  Stanford  Court,  after  an 
absence  of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower  and  Miss  Helen  Tower 
have   been    spending   several    days    at    Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  .Tobin  and  their  chil- 
dren. Miss  Barbara  Tobin  and  Master  Richard 
Tobin,  have  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott 
;n    Del   Monte. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Bothin  returned  to  San  Francisco  Monday,  after 
a  sojourn  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
Sypher   on    the    McCloud    River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  left  Friday 
for  a  trip  to  Portland. 

Miss  Jane  Caldwell  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
the  East  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Frank  Caldwell  and 
Miss   Dorothy   Caldwell  at  the   Clift  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  who  re- 
turned recently  from  the  East,  have  gone  to  Port- 
land for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Broadway   from  a  trip  to  Yosemite. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  King  Brown  are  estab- 
lished in  their  home  at  Tahoe  for  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  in  San  Mateo  for 
the    remainder   of   the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Pennoyer  who  have 
been  visiting  in  Santa  Barbara,  are  spending  a 
few  days  at  Del  Monte,  en  route  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville  left  Friday  for 
Portland,  after  a  brief  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  De  Pue  at  their  home  on  Sacramento 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wallace  Mein  arrived 
recently  from  the  East  to  pass  the  summer  months 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ford  returned  a  few  days  ago  to 
her  home  on   Broadway  from  a  visit  at  Lagunitas. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  and  Miss  Ellen  O'Sullivan 
have  gone  to  Tahoe  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark,  with  Mrs. 
Charles  Raoul  Duval  and  the  Misses  Edith  and 
Helen  Chesebrough,  will  spend  the  Fourth  of 
July  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  have  been  spend- 
ing several  days  at  Mr.  Haldorn's  former  home  in 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Geddes  Pennoyer,  whose 
wedding  was  an  event  of  last  week  in  New 
York,  are  spending  a  portion  of  their  wedding 
trip  in  San  Francisco  and  are  guests  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  has  gone  to  her 
country  place  on  the  McCloud  River  for  a  brief 
sojourn. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Alexander  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  with 
Mrs.  James   Robinson. 

Colonel  Haldimand  Putnam  Young  and  Mrs, 
Young  have  taken  a  house  in  Palo  Alto  for  the 
summer   months. 

Prince  Gregoire  Stourdza,  who  has  been  passing 
several  days  in  San  Francisco,  left  this  week  for 
Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery  are  spending 
several  days  in  Yosemite  from  their  home  on  Sac- 
ramento Street. 

General  Robert  K.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Evans,  who 
are  spending  the  summer  in  San  Francisco,  were 
the  week-end  guests  of  Major  Philip  Wales  and 
Mrs.  Wales  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Koshland  of  New  York 
have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland 
at  tbfir   home  on   Jackson    Street. 

Mrs,    Samuel    Rosenstock   and    Mrs.    J,    R.    K, 


Nuttall  will  leave  next  week  to  pass  the  month  of 
July   at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Charles  Wright,  Mrs.  John 
Edward  Beale  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Frederick  Kohl  returned  last  week  from  a  trip  to 
Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Valentine  Hush  has  gone  East,  where  she 
will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Brown  have  returned  from 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Miss  Ethel  Moore  has  taken  apartments  at  the 
Clift  Hotel,  where  she  is  convalescing  from  a  re- 
cent illness. 

Miss  Emmeline  Childs  returned  Thursday  to  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  after  a  visit  of  several 
eeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright  returned  Friday  to  her 
home  in  Santa   Barbara. 


The  latest  figures  show  that  the  investments 
of  American  business  men  in  Latin  America, 
exclusive  of  Mexico,  but  including  Cuba  and 
Central  America,  now  amount  ot  $1,047,200,- 
000.  The  bank  capital  alone  totals  $20,000,- 
000.  The  asphalt  industry  represents  $17,- 
500,000  of  United  States  capital,  the  fruit  in- 
dustry $82,000,000,  and  the  copper  industry 
several  hundred  million. 

A  baby  party  was  given  in  St.  Louis  re- 
cently by  some  society  leaders  at  which  the 
guests  dressed  in  nursery  costumes  and  im- 
bibed from  nursing  bottles. 
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BALANCE 

PIERCE-ARROW  Automobiles 
represent  the  highest  average  of 
desirable  motor  car  qualities  yet 
attained.  No  one  desirable  quality 
has  been  sacrificed  to  another.  A 
balance  of  all  desirable  qualities  has 
resulted  in  a  splendidly  practical 
whole. 

The  result  is  a  car  without  ex- 
tremes. It  is  well  balanced,  justly 
proportioned,  versatile  and  many- 
sided.  Its  ability  equals  its  depend- 
ability. Its  efficiency  equals  its  com- 
fort. Omit  any  of  these  things,  and 
it  would  not  be  a  Pierce-Arrow  Car. 

The  Most  Complete  Selection 
of  all  Models 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company 

Incorporated 

W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    -    -    San  F  incisco 

PHONE  PROSPECT  1250 
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LAKE  TAHOE- 

"Daylight  Trip" 

TEN  HOURS'  ride  from  San  Francisco — 
O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  trains  to  Sacramento 
and  Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage  to  Lake. 

$17.50  for  the  round  trip. 

Tickets  good  for  90  day  to  and 
including  Oct.  31. 1917. 

Write  for  folders  and  full  particulars. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot :  KEY  ROUTE  FERRY 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bid.. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Employer— Can  you  write  shorthand?  Ap- 
plicant— Oh,  yes,  only  it  takes  me  longer. — 
London    Notes. 

He  (as  they  sit  in  the  hammock) — I  want 
to  get  ahead.  She — Won't  it  tire  your  shoul- 
der?— Town  Topics. 

"Mac's  story  sounded  ridiculously  improb- 
able, didn't  it?"  "Worse  than  that — it 
sounded    like    a    movie    plot." — Life. 

We  had  the  hardest  storm  Friday  that  ever 
has  been  here.  It  blew  down  trees  that  were 
never  blown  down  before. — Greencastle  Ban- 
ner. 

"Dearest  George,  if  you  use  such  silly  lan- 
guage in  your  next  letter  as  you  did  in  your 
last,  I  shall  return  it  unopened." — Orange 
Peel. 

Willis — How  did  the  automobile  accident 
occur?  Gillis — In  the  usual  manner.  The 
road  turned  one  way  and  the  car  the  other. 
— Town  Topics. 

"It  is  only  a  step  from  life  to  death,"  re- 
marked the  invalid  father.  "Yes,  and  a  step- 
father afterward,"  replied  the  precocious  child. 
— Town    Topics. 

"But  what  is  his  reputation  ?  That  is  the 
principal  thing."  "Well,  papa,  he  is  reputed 
to  spend  $50,000  a  year.  That's  good  enough 
for  me." — Judge. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  waiter,  "but  this 
quarter  you  gave  me  for  a  tip  is  pewter." 
"Well,  you  brought  me  a  cold  storage  egg 
and  oleomargarine." — Washington  Stqr. 

"What  are  you  reading,  Clarice  ?"  "About 
summer  goods.  This  store  advertises  landing 
nets.  What  do  they  mean  by  a  landing  net?" 
"A  hammock." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Artist — Now,  I  want  you  to  give  me  your 
candid  opinion  of  my  latest  picture,  old  chap. 
Friend — My  dear  boy,  it's  absolutely  worth- 
less. Artist — Yes,  I  know  that,  but  I'm  dying 
to  hear  it,  all  the  same. — London  Today. 

"Send  me  some  money  to  get  me  out  of 
this  trouble,"  wrote  the  wayward  youth,  "and 
I  promise  to  begin  all  over  again."  "Yes," 
muttered  the  father,  crumpling  up  the  letter 
in  his  horny  fist,  "that's  precisely  what  you 
would  do  if  I  sent  it." — Boston  Transcript. 

Subscriber  (a  small  boy) — Give  me  Cadillac 
000.  Operator — Cadillac  000 — the  line  is  out 
of  order.     Subscriber — That's  funny,  Central ; 
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those  people  have  lots  of  money,  and  they  are 
never  out  of  anything. — Michigan  Belle. 

Him — How  did  you  like  the  stage  hang-, 
ings  in  that  Shakespeare  show?  He — There 
weren't  any  hangings,  y'  boob;  he  killed  'em 
with  a  sword. — Cornell  Widow. 

"Step  lively,"  said  the  street-car  conductor. 
"Not  on  your  life,"  responded  the  grouchy 
passenger.  "If  I  felt  like  doing  that  I'd  walk 
and  beat  your  old  car." — New  Haven  Register. 

Subscriber — Give  me  Information,  please. 
I  want  Miss  on  Canton  Avenue.  In- 
formation— Is   that    a   new    telephone?     Sub- 


scriber— No,  Central ;  last  time  I  was  over 
there  I  used  it  and  the  black  was  kind  of 
worn  off  it.  I  don't  think  it  can  be  very 
new. — Michigan  Belle. 

An  applicant  for  a  telephone  job  at  Mem- 
phis, when  asked  if  she  had  ever  had  any  ope- 
rating experience,  replied :  "Yes,  I  have  had 
my  adenoids  removed." — Long  Lines  Traffic 
Doings. 

The  young  lady  was  looking  over  a  book 
of  views.  "Oh,  see  the  Pitti  Palace."  "Mi- 
randa," said  the  mother  severely,  "I  told  you 
to  stop  talking  baby  talk.  If  a  thing  is  pretty, 
call   it  pretty. — Kansas  City  Journal. 
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